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PREFACE 


I  Til  this  volume  we  present  to  the  public  the  final  and  in  itself  most  comprehensive  of 
Ihe  series  of  reference  works  upon  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  compilation  of  books 
which  five  in  interesting  form  the  fullest  information  upon  the  history,  resources, 
commerce,  districts,  towns,  and  the  leading  individual,  financial,  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  of  so  vast  a  country  as  Canada,  entailed  a  task  of  great 
magnitude,  and  we  trust  that  some  practical  benefit  will  accrue,  as  the  result  of 

our  labours,  to  all  those  who  have  any  interest  in  the  future  of  Ihe  most  important 
of  our  overseas  possessions. 

Much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  volume  could  not  possibly  have  been  obtained  but  tor  the 
co-operation  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Dominion.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible,  however,  first-hand 
information  has  been  secured,  a  large  staff  being  specially  retained  for  this  purpose,  and  no  stone  has  been  left 
unturned  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  most  reliable  and  latest  possible  information  and  figures  for  all  sections 
of  the  work.  The  particulars  included  regarding  leading  industries  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  especially 

appreciated. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  gathering  the  information  contained  in  the  volume  have  been  many  and  caned, 
but  we  believe  they  have  in  every  case  been  successfully  overcome. 

Canada  is  at  present  in  the  stage  of  transition  from  the  constructive  to  the  productive  age.  No  other  country 
has  ever  made  such  rapid  piogress,  and  if  the  recent  straitened  financial  conditions  have  caused  a  temporary 

halt  they  were  not  unexpected,  and  can  only  serve  as  a  means  of  placing  legitimate  ventures  upon  a  more  solid 

basis. 

In  the  period  from  1901  to  1914  nearly  nine  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  spent  upon  the  development 
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of  railway  facilities  alone,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  three  transcontinental  railways  in  all  directions  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  more  profitable  use  of  the  country's  main  asset— its  agricultural  land. 

In  the  Dominion  there  is  every  opportunity  for  vast  numbers  of  people  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  independence. 
There  is  a  steadily  increasing  market,  not  only  throughout  the  Dominion,  but  throughout  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
for  all  farm  products,  and  even  if  immigrants  continue  to  enter  Canada  at  the  present  rate  for  many  years  to  come, 
there  will  always  be  employment  in  plenty  for  those  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  land. 

SELLS  LTD. 


SPECIAL  NOTE 


NE  thousand  copies  of  this  work  have  been  presented  by  the  publishers  and  pro¬ 
prietors,  free  of  any  charge,  to  the  principal  libraries,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
institutes  throughout  the  world.  Their  desire  in  so  doing  has  been  to  place  the 

work  within  the  reach  of  all  those  who  could  not  by  any  other  means  have  access 

to  it.  The  great  cost  of  production  of  a  work  of  this  nature  makes  it  inevitable 
that  the  price  at  which  it  is  published  will  put  it  out  of  reach  of  many  who,  but 
for  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  at  libraries  and  other  centres,  have  little  opportunity  of  discovering  for 
themselves  the  possibilities  which  the  Dominion  offers  as  a  field  for  their  future  endeavours.  That  the 
Dominion  itself  will  greatly  benefit  by  this  free  distribution  cannot  be  doubted,  as  in  many  instances  it 

only  needs  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  are  ruling  to  induce  both  men  and  money 

into  Canada’s  vast  continent. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Norse  Discovery 

EW  tales  are  more 
romantic  than  that  of 
the  supposed  Norse 
discovery  of  America 
in  the  opening  year 
of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that 
in  an  age  when  navigation  was  in  its 
infancy,  men  should  have  ventured  across 
the  dark  wastes  of  the  Atlantic  into  the 
gloomy  and  forbidding  regions  of  the  Far 
North.  Hut  little  by  little  the  story  of  the 


early  voyagers  has  been  pieced  together 
until  the  whole  has  been  woven  into  a 
fabric  of  reality  that  will  stand  the  test 
both  of  probability  and  critical  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  details  arc  confused  and  are 
sometimes  contradictory,  whilst  the  picture 
has  been  overloaded  with  the  fanciful 
colouring  of  the  mediaeval  imagination. 
Yet  the  story  as  related  in  the  Icelandic 
sagas,  illumined  as  it  is  by  stray  references 
in  mediaeval  annals  and  in  sober  historical 
records,  shows  that  five  centuries  before 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  ever  memorable 
voyage  of  discovery,  men  had  ventured 
upon  the  shores  of  America,  had  held 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  had  kept 
up  a  precarious  and  frequently  interrupted 

l7 


communication  with  the  land  that  had  been 
discovered.  But  so  infrequent  was  the 
intercourse,  so  seldom  did  the  vessels  of 
the  Norse  voyagers  creep  down  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Labrador  on  their  cautious  way 
to  the  more  favoured  southerly  regions, 
that  all  records  of  their  achievements  seem 
to  have  been  erased  from  the  annals  of 
mankind.  1  he  ideas  of  the  pre-Columbian 
period  were  fairly  accurately  represented 
in  the  cartography  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Whilst  the  great  navigator  was  making  his 
way  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  fond  belief 
that  he  was  about  to  secure  the  riches 
of  the  Far  East,  Martin  Bchaim  was  busilv 
engaged  at  N'uremburg  in  the  construction 
of  his  celebrated  glebe  of  the  world. 
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Behaim  had  lived  for  some  years  on 
the  edge  of  the  then  known  world,  in  the 
island  of  Fayal,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
middle  group  of  the  Azores.  Facing  as  he 
did  the  unknown  and  undiscovered  West, 
he  regarded  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  as 
the  sole  barrier  between  the  distant  out¬ 
posts  of  Portuguese  civilization  and  the 
lands  of  the  East  described  bv  Marco  Polo. 
His  globe  represents  the  geographical  lore 
of  the  age.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fabled  island  of  St.  Brandon,  placed  mid¬ 
way  between  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and 
the  island  of  Cipango  (Japan),  there  was 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  waters  between 
Europe  and  Libia  and  the  maze  of  islands 
which  were  the  frontiers  of  the  Far  East. 
Yet,  although  the  memory  of  America 
appeared  to  have  vanished,  Greenland  and 
Iceland  in  the  far  distant  north  were  not 
entirely  forgotten.  Less  than  one  hundred 
years  had  passed  since  the  former  had 
been  visited  by  those  hardy  rovers  who 
were  the  pioneers  of  navigation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  vast  seas  of  the  Atlantic  were  dotted 
with  the  creations  of  the  mediaeval  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  fair  lands  of  plenty,  furnished  with 
wine  and  wheat,  whither  had  vanished  all 
those  adventurous  souls  who  had  sailed 
towards  the  setting  sun.  In  addition  to 
the  island  of  St.  Brandon,  or  St.  Borondon, 
where  an  Irish  hermit  of  the  sixth  century 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  there  were  the 
venerable  Greek  tales  of  the  Lost  Atlantis, 
that  submerged  continent  which  had 
vanished  under  the  waters  of  the  Western 
Ocean;  and  the  hoary  legend  of  Antiilia, 
the  island  of  the  seven  cities,  lying  400 
leagues  west  of  England,  whither  had  fled 
the  Christians  of  Gothic  Spain  under  the 
guidance  of  their  seven  bishops ;  whilst 
the  imaginary  island  of  Brazil,  which  lay 
in  the  ocean  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  was 
the  object  of  numerous  expeditions,  and 
Hitt ed  about  the  charts  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  until  it  was  finally 
located  on  the  shores  of  South  America. 
But  out  of  this  medley  of  legend  and  fable, 
of  pure  invention  and  nightmare  credulity, 
one  fact  stands  out  clearly  and  indisput¬ 
ably.  The  dark  waters  of  the  Far  North 
had  been  traversed  from  a  very  early  age 
and  the  western  shores  of  Greenland  had 
been  constantly  visited  by  that  race  of 
Vikings  who  occupied  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  and  sent  their  vessels  through 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  classical 
lands  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  Bred 


with  the  instinct  of  adventure  and  with  the 
wander-lust  flowing  through  their  veins, 
the  Northmen  ventured  farther  and  farther 
afield  until  they  forsook  their  fjords  and 
land-locked  harbours  for  the  open  waters 
of  the  dark  Atlantic.  America  lay  in  the 
womb  of  things  unknown,  but  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  voyagers 
from  Norway  who  first  stood  upon  its 
shores,  and  thus  preceded  by  nearly  five 
hundred  years  the  landing  of  Columbus 
in  the  West  Indies. 

It  was  in  the  year  1000  that  Europeans 
first  visited  the  American  coasts.  But  they 
did  not  strike  boldly  across  the  Atlantic  as 
did  Columbus  and  the  Cabots.  Long  years 
of  cautious  exploration  were  to  precede  the 
voyages  of  the  Northmen.  For  centuries 
their  vessels  had  crept  out  of  the  lonely 
fjords  of  Norway,  hugging  the  indented 
shore  of  the  north,  and  only  venturing  upon 
the  open  seas  when  both  sky  and  omens 
were  propitious.  If  by  chance  or  design 
the  voyagers  found  themselves  far  from 
land,  they  had  neither  the  compass  nor 
astronomical  instruments,  nor  any  of  the 
appliances  of  our  own  times  for  discover¬ 
ing  their  position.  In  cloudy  or  foggy 
weather,  when  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
were  not  visible,  they  were  as  completely 
severed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  blind 
men  groping  in  the  dark.  They  were  only 
able  to  find  out  their  position  by  freeing 
birds — generally  ravens — which,  as  in  the 
biblical  story,  by  flying  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion,  indicated  the  presence  of  land. 

But  before  they  boldly  crossed  the 
ocean,  the  voyagers  of  the  Dark  Ages  had 
slowly  fought  their  way,  league  by  league, 
across  the  stepping-stones  of  the  Atlantic. 
Iceland  had  been  discovered  by  Irish 
sailors  half  a  century  before  the  Norse 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  then  only 
by  way  of  the  intervening  Shetlands  and 
Faroes.  The  Irish  monk  Dicuil,  writing 
about  the  year  825  a.d.,  speaks  of  “  islands 
which  can  be  reached  from  the  northern 
British  Isles  in  two  days’  and  two  nights’ 
direct  sailing,”  and  tells  of  “  anchorites 
who  proceeded  from  our  Scotia  (Ireland) 
and  have  lived  there  for  about  a  hundred 
years.”  It  is  probable  that  from  a  very 
early  period  there  was  communication 
between  the  west  of  Ireland  and  the 
Faroes.  But  the  Irish  colonists  were 
superseded  by  the  Northmen.  According 
to  the  sagas,  one  Grim  Kamban  settled 
there  about  800  a.d.,  expelled  the  Irish 
priests,  and  established  direct  communica- 
18 


tion  between  the  islands  and  the  coast  of 
Norway.  At  a  later  period,  probably 
between  the  years  860-70  a.d.,  the  North¬ 
men  sailed  across  the  intervening  seas  to 
Iceland,  where  a  Scandinavian  settlement 
was  soon  established.  Another  hundred 
years  were  to  pass  before  the  waters 
between  Iceland  and  Greenland  were 
crossed.  But  although  the  establishment 
of  Norse  colonies  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Greenland,  one  of  which  to  the  north 
was  called  the  western  and  the  other 
to  the  south  the  eastern  settlement,  is 
an  undoubted  historical  fact,  there  is 
confusion  in  the  sagas  as  to  the  actual 
pioneers  of  western  settlement.  In  an 
account  written  ahout  the  year  1120  a.d. 
by  Ari  Frode  (i.e.  Ari  the  learned),  the 
discovery  is  attributed  to  Eric  the  Red. 
His  work,  the  “  Islendingabok,”  related  how 
“  the  land  which  is  called  Greenland  was 
discovered  and  settled  from  Iceland.  Eric 
the  Red  was  the  name  of  a  man  from 
Breidafjord  who  sailed  thither  and  took 
land  at  the  place  which  is  since  called 
Eirikst'jord.  He  called  it  Greenland,  and 
said  that  having  a  good  name  would  entice 
men  to  go  thither.”  The  first  voyage  of 
Eric  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Arctic  discovery.  Not  only  were 
the  dark  mysteries  of  the  northern  ocean 
pushed  still  farther  back  by  the  hardy 
seamen  who  ventured  in  their  frail  open 
ships  in  search  of  new  countries,  but  the 
journey  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  first  settlement  in  this  hitherto 
unknown  portion  of  the  globe.  The  ruins 
of  the  stone  houses  and  churches  built 
by  the  Scandinavians  in  Greenland  have 
been  found  in  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
localities  upon  the  coast,  and  testify  not 
only  to  the  once  flourishing  state  of  the 
settlement,  but  to  its  necessary  and  con¬ 
tinuous  intercourse  with  Europe.  For  it  is 
certain  that  the  infant  colonies  established 
upon  the  barren  coasts  of  Greenland  were 
in  constant  need  of  stores  and  provisions 
that  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  country 
itself.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  need 
for  provisions,  and  especially  for  wood,  for 
fuel  and  with  which  to  fashion  the  rough 
ships  used  by  the  colonists,  led  to  the 
remarkable  voyages  to  the  south  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
controversy. 

Icelandic  literature  contains  numerous 
references  to  countries  of  which  the  precise 
location  will  perhaps  for  ever  remain  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Unfortunately  most  of 
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these  accounts  were  composed  long  after 
the  voyages  had  taken  place,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  was  written  a  few 
years  after  the  event.  This  chance  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Icelandic  annals  relates  that 
in  the  year  [347  a  ship  from  Greenland 
which  had  sailed  to  Markland  was  driven 
by  storms  to  Iceland,  and  it  at  least 
proves  that  intercourse  between  Markland 
and  Greenland  was  maintained  until  half  a 
century  before  the  destruction  or  dispersal 
of  the  Greenland  settlements.  The  coun¬ 
tries  found  to  the  south  of  Greenland  are 
spoken  of  as  Helluland  (i.e.  slate  or  stone 
land)  ;  Markland  (i.e.  the  land  of  timber)  ; 
Furoustrandir  (i.e.  marvel-strands);  and 
Vineland  or  Wineland  (i.e.  the  land  of 
vines).  The  last  is  mentioned  by  that 
sober  annalist  Adam  of  Bremen,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1070.  But  the 
legends  of  Wineland  are  mainly  based 
upon  two  later  authorities — the  Handna- 
mabok  or  Hauksbok,  written  not  later  than 
1334  by  Hauk  Erlendssohn,  who  claimed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  explorers, 
Thorfin  Karlsefni,  who  had  married  Eric’s 
daughter  ;  and  the  Flateyjarbok,  compiled 
from  earlier  sources  about  the  year  1380. 
The  latter  gives  one  Bjarni  Herjulfson  as 
the  real  discoverer  of  Wineland,  whilst 
upon  the  former  is  based  the  well-known 
saga  of  Eric  the  Red.  Amidst  much  that 
may  be  attributed  to  mediaeval  fiction 
blended  with  classical  legend,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  sufficient  basis  of  what 
appears  to  be  sober  fact  to  indicate  that 
America  was  visited  by  the  Northmen.  I11 
the  year  999  it  is  related  that  Leif,  the  son 
of  Eric  the  Red,  on  his  return  from 
Norway  to  Greenland,  was  driven  out  of 
his  course  and  came  upon  new  countries 
where  there  existed  self-sown  wheat-fields 
and  vines.  Although  the  presence  of  wheat 
and  vines  in  so  high  a  latitude  seems  a 
suspicious  feature  of  the  story,  and  may  be 
taken,  as  Nansen  thinks,  from  the  legends 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  were  then 
prevalent  in  Europe,  the  fact  remains  that 
when  Cartier  first  visited  Acadia  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  he  found  a  species  of 
wild  grape  growing  in  abundance,  and 
makes  special  mention  of  a  kind  of  wild 
corn  which  grew  on  the  Magdalen  Islands 
and  upon  Prince  Edward  Island.  More¬ 
over,  when  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  visited  the  lie  d’Orleans,  he  named 
it  the  lie  de  Bacchus,  because  of  the 
numerous  grape-vines  growing  there. 

The  Norse  settlers  were  naturally  keenly 


interested  in  the  story  related  by  Leif 
Ericssohn,  and  after  his  brother  Thorstein 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
Wineland,  Leif’s  sons  and  his  son-in-law 
sailed  in  three  ships  and  “  found  land  and 
rowed  along  it  in  boats,  and  examined  the 
country  and  found  there  many  flat  stones  so 
large  that  two  men  might  easily  lie  stretched 
upon  them  sole  to  sole.”  To  this  country 
they  gave  the  name  Helluland.  This  is 
probably  some  portion  of  the  inhospitable 
coast  of  Labrador,  although  both  this  and 
the  subsequent  landfalls  have  been  placed 
at  almost  every  likely  spot  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America  from  Labrador  to  Rhode 
Island.  Sailing  southwards  they  came  to 
an  island  which  they  called  Markland,  a 
term  which  might  well  be  applied  to  New¬ 
foundland,  portions  of  which  are  covered 
with  timber  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
proceeding  on  their  voyage  they  arrived  at 
a  land  on  the  west,  where  was  found  a 
ship’s  keel.  To  this  they  gave  the  name 
Furoustrandir.  This  has  been  identified 
with  Cape  Breton.  Starting  again  in  1004, 
they  sailed  southward  along  the  coast,  and 
landed  at  a  spot  where  they  were  greeted 
by  “  small  men  and  ugly,  and  they  had 
ugly  hair  on  their  heads ;  their  eyes  were 
big,  and  they  were  broad  across  the 
cheeks.”  These  may  have  been  either 
Eskimos  or  Indians  ;  but  in  any  case  they 
were  sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract  the 
attention  of  these  mediaeval  voyagers,  who 
were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  peoples 
differing  so  greatly  from  the  European 
races.  These  people  they  termed  Skrael- 
ings,  a  word  which  suggests  that  the 
travellers  attributed  to  them  certain 
uncanny  attributes,  which  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  superstitious 
imagination  of  sailors  unacquainted  with 
any  race  but  their  own.  It  is  only  too 
probable  that  the  fanciful  credulity  of  later 
annalists  invested  the  natives  of  Wineland 
with  attributes  borrowed  from  Norse  and 
classical  mythology.  Two  years  later  the 
voyagers  returned  to  Greenland. 

The  question  of  a  Norse  discovery  of 
America  is  entirely  of  academic  interest. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  further  voyages 
were  made  to  the  mainland,  no  permanent 
settlement  appears  to  have  been  formed  on 
American  soil.  Markland  and  Wineland 
were  doubtless  visited  from  time  to  time 
until,  owing  to  some  cause  that  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  Greenland  ceased  to  exist.  The 
explanation  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
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the  political  changes  which  took  place 
in  Scandinavia  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  or  in  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Black  Death,  which  was 
especially  virulent  at  Bergen,  from 
which  port  sailed  the  vessel  that  was 
occasionally  sent,  with  stores  and  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  colonists,  on  the  long  voyage 
to  Greenland,  or  perhaps  in  climatic 
changes  upon  the  coasts.  The  two  settle¬ 
ments  in  Greenland  were  gradually  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 
Sometimes  for  several  consecutive  vears 
no  ship  was  sent  from  Europe,  as  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  nine  years  between  1299 
and  1308,  and  the  colonists,  forced  to  rclv 
more  and  more  on  their  own  endeavours, 
were  obliged  to  imitate  the  Eskimos  in 
their  manner  of  living,  to  adopt  their  ways, 
and  to  eat  their  food  until  they  became 
merged  with  their  more  numerous  neigh¬ 
bours.  From  having  been  a  people  who 
fed  upon  cereals,  they  were  compelled  to 
seek  other  means  of  sustenance  owing  to 
the  absence  of  supplies.  Gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  they  sank  to  the 
level  of  the  natives,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  conquered  by  them  in  some  of  the 
numerous  feuds  which  are  known  to  have 
taken  place.  By  the  year  1410  all  traces  of 
the  Norse  colonists  had  vanished.  After 
that  date  no  news  of  their  existence  reached 
Europe,  and  the  story  of  their  American 
discoveries  seemed  to  be  completely  obli¬ 
terated  from  the  annals  of  mankind.' 

The  beginnings  of  American  history 
opened  with  a  false  dawn.  The  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Northmen,  if  settlements 
there  were,  have  never  been  discovered. 
Although  certain  ruins  have  been  seized 
upon  by  enthusiastic  believers  in  the 
Norse  colonization  of  America  as  evidence 
of  their  presence  on  the  continent,  no 
archaeological  remains  that  can  be  ascribed 
definitely  to  Scandinavians  support  the 
story  unfolded  in  the  sagas.’  Those  scat- 

1  The  discovery  by  Stefansson  of  a  race  of 
blonde  Eskimos,  showing  traces  of  Norse  ancestry, 
living  in  Victoria  Land,  suggests  that  the  colonists 
may  have  migrated  from  their  settlements  in 
Greenland. 

3  In  1892  there  was  found  near  Kensington. 
Douglas  County,  Minnesota*  a  stone  bearing  a  sup¬ 
posed  runic  inscription  which  has  been  translated 
as  follows  :  “  Eight  Goths  and  twenty-two  Nornien 
on  an  expedition  from  Yinland  to  the  West  in  the 
year  1362,  our  ship  left  14  days’  trip  from  this  stone. 
We  had  two  boats,  went  fishing  one  day  s  trip  to  the 
north,  came  home,  found  our  home  party  of  ten  men 
bloody  and  dead.  A.  V.  M.  Lord  save  us  from 
evil.”— Rev.  A.  Lars  Hauge*  South  Dakota  Historical 
Collections,  v.  4,  1908. 
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tered  along  the  Charles  River  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Boston  suggested  to  Professor 
Horsford  that  in  Massachusetts  was  to  be 
found  the  site  of  the  fabled  Norembega. 
Rocks  bearing  supposed  Norse  inscrip¬ 
tions  have  been  found  near  Cape  Sable, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  round  tower  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was 
eagerly  claimed  by  Professor  Rafin  as  the 
remains  of  a  Norse  building,  although  it 
had  long  been  known  as  the  stone  mill 
erected  bv  Governor  Benedict  Arnold  in 
165^.  Professor  Rafin  asserted  that  it  was 
built  at  a  period  “  decidedly  not  later  than 
the  twelfth  century,”  and  Longfellow,  with 
true  poetic  licence,  connected  the  round 
tower  at  Newport  with  the  skeleton  in 
armour  discovered  at  Fall  River  about  the 
year  1840.  His  well-known  ballad  : 

1  was  a  Viking  old  ! 

My  deeds,  though  manifold, 

No  skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  saga  taught  thee  ! 

has  as  much  historical  accuracy  as 
Southey’s  poem  upon  Prince  Madoc,  a 
Welsh  chieftain,  who  in  the  year  1170 
sailed  into  the  unknown  West  and  found 
a  home  in  the  New  World. 

But  although  no  archaeological  remains 
have  been  discovered,  the  geographical 
basis  of  the  Norse  legend  seems  more 
capable  of  demonstration.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  adopt  with  certainty  any  of 
the  theories  that  have  been  advanced,  but 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Greenland  colonists  entered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  landed  upon  the  encircling 
coasts.  Bishop  Howlev,  of  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  after  a  close  investigation 
of  the  locality,  decided  that  Wineland 
should  be  placed  on  the  coast  of  Miramichi 
Bay,  New  Brunswick  ;  Helluland  at  Point 
Riche,  Newfoundland,  where  the  flat 
stones  of  the  saga  form  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  landscape  ;  and  Markland 
in  the  Magdalen  Islands.  The  Norse 
discovery  of  America  is  thus  narrowed 
down  to  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the 
estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  history  of  that 
great  Dominion  which  was  destined  to 
spread  westwards  across  the  continent. 

CHAPTER  II 

Discovery  of  the  North  American 
Mainland 

But  the  real  discoverer  of  the  North 
American  mainland  was  John  Cabot,  a 


native  of  Genoa,  who  after  fifteen  years’ 
residence  at  Venice,  was  naturalized  as  a 
Venetian  citizen  in  i47^-  Venice  and 
Genoa  were  at  that  time  the  cradles  of 
maritime  enterprise.  Owing  to  the  Fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453  mid  the  consequent 
stopping  of  the  old  trade  routes  over  which 
came  the  spices  and  merchandise  of  the 
East,  men  were  beginning  to  look  across 
the  Atlantic  for  a  possible  way  towards  the 
Indies.  Cabot  was  familiar  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  lore  of  his  time  and,  moreover, 
as  he  related  to  Raimondo  di  Soncino, 
the  Milanese  minister  in  London,  he  had 
himself  journeyed  to  Mecca  “  whither 
spices  are  brought  by  caravan  from  distant 
countries.”  Those  who  brought  them,  said 
Cabot,  “  on  being  asked  where  the  said 
spices  grew,  answered  that  they  did  not 
know,  but  that  other  caravans  come  with 
this  merchandize  to  their  homes  from 
distant  countries,  who  again  say  that  they 
are  brought  to  them  from  other  remote 
regions.”  And,  continued  Soncino  in  his 
letter  of  1497,  Cabot  argues  thus,  “that  if 
the  Orientals  affirm  that  these  things  come 
from  a  distance  and  so  from  hand  to  hand, 
presupposing  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  it 
must  be  that  the  last  people  get  them  in 
the  north  towards  the  west.”  It  does  not 
appear  whether  Cabot  conceived  the  idea 
of  reaching  the  Indies  by  the  western  route 
independently  of  Columbus.  But  in  eager 
pursuit  of  the  idea  he  arrived  in  England, 
probably  in  the  year  1490  or  1491,  and 
settled  at  Bristol,  from  which  port  there 
was  a  considerable  trade  with  the  fisheries 
of  Iceland.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
induced  to  visit  England  because  he 
thought  that  he  might  cross  the  Atlantic 
by  a  more  northerly  course  than  had  been 
attempted  hitherto,  possibly  believing  that 
the  shortest  way  to  the  East  lay  along  the 
more  northern  lines  of  latitude.  In  any 
case  we  learn,  from  a  letter  of  Ayala,  the 
Spanish  minister  in  London,  that  during 
the  period  of  Cabot’s  residence  in  Bristol, 
each  year,  “  two,  three,  or  four  caravels 
were  equipped  to  go  in  search  of  the  island 
of  Brazil  and  of  the  seven  cities.”  More¬ 
over,  ten  years  previously  one  Thomas 
Lloyd  had  ventured  forth  in  search  of 
the  imaginary  island,  but  had  been  forced 
to  return  after  two  months’  voyaging  on 
the  western  coast.  Unfortunately,  so  far  as 
Cabot  is  concerned,  very  little  is  known 
about  the  part  he  took  in  western  explora¬ 
tion.  Such  records  and  letters  as  exist 
are  contradictory  or  appear  so  to  be, 


and  the  exploits  of  this  Venetian  citizen 
who  secured  for  England  the  honour  of 
discovering  the  American  seaboard,  are 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  1496,  his  plans  attracted  great  attention 
in  London,  and  possibly  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  that  he  set  forth  on 
his  first  voyage  to  America. 

The  letters  patent  accorded  on  March  5, 
1496,  gave  Cabot,  and  his  sons  Sebastian, 
Lewis,  and  Sancto,  the  right  to  sail  under 
the  English  flag  “  in  all  parts,  regions,  and 
bays  of  the  sea  in  the  east,  west,  and 
north,  with  five  ships  and  with  as  many 
men  as  they  wished  to  take  with  them  ”  ; 
though,  if  they  actually  sailed,  no  records 
exist  of  the  result  of  the  voyage  or  the 
actual  direction  of  the  navigators.  But  in 
the  following  year,  after  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  lasting  from  May  2nd  to 
August  6th,  in  a  small  vessel  named  the 
Matthew,  manned  by  a  crew  of  18  men, 
Cabot  actually  reached  the  mainland,  as  he 
thought  of  Asia,  but  in  reality  the  coast 
of  America. 

It  is  probable  that  he  landed  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  Cape  Breton,  where  the 
English  tongue,  which  was  soon  to  spread 
over  the  American  continent,  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  on  American  soil. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
precise  landfall  of  Cabot,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  upon  the  coasts  of 
Labrador,  as  has  been  asserted  so  fre¬ 
quently,  but  at  a  spot  much  farther  to 
the  south  ;  for  not  only  do  contemporary 
letters  make  no  mention  of  icebergs,  but 
they  distinctly  state  that  the  country  was 
excellent  and  temperate  and  that  the 
voyagers  thought  that  Brazil  wood  and 
silk  might  be  cultivated  there.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Cabot  became  a  person 
of  some  importance.  Hitherto  he  had 
evidently  had  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Bristol  merchants  to  finance  his  ventures, 
for  we  are  told  by  Soncino1  that  being  “a 
foreigner  and  poor,  he  would  not  have 
been  believed  if  his  crew,  who  were  nearly 
all  English,  of  Bristol,  had  not  testified  that 
what  he  said  was  true.”  But  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  brought 
him  comparative  wealth.  The  King, 
Henry  VII,  gave  a  present  of  £10  “to 
hym  that  founde  the  new  isle,”  as  well 
as  a  pension  of  £20  per  annum,  a  sum  that 
would  be  equal  in  our  present  currency 

1  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  December  18, 
r497- 
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to  about  ^.250.  Cabot  now  appears  for  a 
brief  season  as  a  person  of  importance. 
Clad  in  a  new  silk  doublet  and  hose  lie  was 
lionized  during  the  winter  by  the  rich 
merchants  of  London,  whilst  it  is  related 
by  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo  that  “  the  English 
run  after  him  like  mad,  and  indeed  he  can 
enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  a 
number  of  our  rogues  as  well."  Soncino 
wrote  with  ill-concealed  satire  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  how  he  had  been  informed  by  a 
Burgundian,  one  of  Cabot’s  companions, 
that  “the  Admiral  has  given  him  an 
island,  and  he  has  given  another  to  a 
barber,  and  both  of  them  consider  them¬ 
selves  counts,  nor  does  my  lord  the 
Admiral  esteem  himself  less  than  a 
prince”;  and  further,  that  on  the  new 
voyage  that  he  was  then  planning,  “  would 
go  some  good  Italian  monks  who  all 
have  promises  of  bishoprics.  And  having 
become  a  friend  of  the  Admiral’s,  if  I 
wished  to  go,  I  should  have  an  arch¬ 
bishopric,  but  I  have  thought  that  the 
benefices  that  Your  Excellency  has 
reserved  for  me  a  safer  thing.”  Doubtless 
Cabot  was  ready  to  make  the  most  of  his 
achievement  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  new  voyage  which  even  then  he 
had  in  contemplation.  Cabot’s  hopes  ran 
high.  He  had  at  last  found  the  kingdom 
of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  would  soon  be  on 
his  way  to  the  famed  island  of  Cipango 
(Japan).  London,  it  was  said,  would 
become  a  greater  depot  for  spices  than 
Alexandria  itself,  and  all  the  riches  of  the 
East  would  be  carried  across  the  ocean  in 
ships  belonging  to  the  King  of  England. 
Keen  and  level-headed  as  was  Henry  VII, 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm,  although  his  well-known 
thriftiness  prevented  his  active  participa¬ 
tion  as  a  shareholder  in  the  new  venture.1 
It  was  left  to  London  and  Bristol 
merchants  to  supply  the  needful  money 
and  stores  of  “coarse  cloth,  caps,  laces, 
points,  and  other  trifles”  with  which  the 
new  expedition  was  provided.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  merchandise  was  a  practical 
commentary  upon  the  flamboyant  accounts 
with  which  Cabot  and  his  companions 
regaled  the  sober  traders  of  England. 
They  believed  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind  the  goods  of  Europe 
would  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  to  be 

1  Henry  YI I  however  loaned,  doubtless  on  ex¬ 
cellent  security,  on  April  I,  1498,  a  sum  of  £30  to 
Thomas  Bradley  and  Launcelot  Thirkill  “  going  to 
tile  New  lie.” 


exchanged  for  the  spices  of  the  East,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  risk  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  in  the  enterprise. 

At  the  beginning  of  1498  Cabot  secured 
new  letters  patent  from  the  king.  This  time 
they  were  issued  in  the  name  of  John 
Cabot  alone,  and  gave  him  the  right  of 
taking  six  English  ships  of  200  tons  or 
under  to  the  “  lande  or  iles”  he  had 
discovered.  Although  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  son  Sebastian,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  did  not  accompany  his  father,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  support  the  claims  he  subsequently  put 
forward.  Though  Sebastian,  by  appropri¬ 
ating  to  himself  the  honour  of  several 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  claim  the  credit  of  having 
discovered  the  North  American  continent, 
there  is  sufficient  contemporary  evidence 
that  he  was  not  too  scrupulous,  and  even  his 
contemporaries  doubted  the  claims  he  put 
forward.  When  twenty-three  years  later 
(1521)  he  was  endeavouring  to  secure  pecu¬ 
niary  aid  for  an  expedition  to  the  “  newe 
found  iland  ”  the  Wardens  of  the  Drapers’ 
Company  of  London  reported  to  Henry  VIII 
against  the  venture,  stating  that  “Sebastyan 
as  we  here  say  was  neur  in  that  land 
hymself  ”  and  “  maks  reports  of  many 
things  as  he  hath  hard  his  father  and  other 
men  speke  in  tymes  past.”  Early  in  May 
1498  the  expedition,  consisting  of  at  least 
2  ships  and  300  men,  and  accompanied  by 
several  vessels  which  were  trading  to 
Iceland,  set  sail  from  Bristol.  Exactly  how 
many  ships  went  and  how  many  returned  is 
a  matter  of  controversy,  but  the  course  they 
steered  is  fairly  evident  from  descriptions 
contained  in  contemporary  letters  and  from 
the  evidence  afforded  by  maps. 

In  the  hope  of  discovering  a  passage 
leading  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Grand  Khan, 
Cabot  appears  to  have  followed  the  coast 
towards  the  north  until,  as  the  cold  became 
more  intense  and  the  icebergs  more 
numerous,  he  was  warned  by  the  murmur- 
ings  of  his  crew  not  to  proceed  farther  in 
the  direction  of  the  pole.  Turning  back 
he  proceeded  along  the  south-west  coast  of 
Greenland  (which  then  appeared  in  the 
charts  as  Labrador '),  and  altering  his 

1  The  name  Labrador  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  this  coast  from  the  fact  that  Joan 
Fernandez.,  llavorador ,  when  on  a  voyage  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland  about  the  year  149J  was 
the  first  to  sight  the  coast  of  Greenland,  which  was 
mistaken  for  a  new  and  undiscovered  country 
Labrador  does  not  mean  ••  labourer  ”  as  is  generally 
assumed,  but  is  in  reality  “landowner"  or  “  agri¬ 


course  he  came  in  sight  of  Baffin's  Land 
and  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

1  his  barren  and  rugged  littoral  gave  little 
encouragement  to  the  voyagers,  and  if  we 
are  to  trust  the  tales  afterwards  related  by 
Sebastian  Cabot  only  the  multitude  of  fish 
gave  heart  to  the  crew,  who  recognized 
in  the  fisheries  a  more  tangible  source  of 
wealth  than  was  as  yet  offered  bv  the 
unattained  riches  of  the  East.  Skirting 
the  western  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
rounding  Cape  Race  the  explorers  proceeded 
southwards  along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  England,  and  having  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chesapeake  Bay  they 
sailed  for  England.  But  here  all  trace  of 
John  Cabot  is  lost.  He  disappears  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  pages  of  history,  and  it  is 
only  too  probable  that  some  disaster 
overtook  the  vessel  upon  which  he  was 
sailing.  Although  his  pension  was  paid  as 
late  as  the  administrative  year  beginning 
September  23,  1498,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  was  paid  to  Cabot  in 
person.  The  unaccountable  silence  of  all 
contemporary  records  as  to  the  result  of 
the  expedition  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  not  particularly 
successful,  or  else  that  the  chief  leader 
failed  to  return  and  was  gradually  forgotten 
amidst  the  pressure  of  new  events. 

But  John  Cabot’s  discoveries  were  not 
altogether  unheeded,  for  English  fishermen 
soon  commenced  their  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  they  were  followed  and  quickly 
outstripped  by  the  Basque,  Breton,  and 
Portuguese  sailors,  who  were  soon  to  make 
the  harbour  of  St.  John’s  their  summer 
rendezvous.  Amongst  them  the  Portuguese 
were  specially  active.  Not  only  did  King 
Manoel  claim  the  north-western  coasts 
of  North  America  under  the  Treaty  of 
Tordecillas,  made  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  on  June  7,  1494,  by  which  all 
lands  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  fixed  by 
the  Pope  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions  were 
to  belong  to  Portugal,  but  he  was  actively 
supported  by  the  enterprise  of  Gaspar 
Corte-Real,  a  nobleman  of  the  Azores. 
Obtaining  a  patent  from  the  king  granting 
him  the  privilege  of  Governor  and  its 
attendant  rights  over  whatsoever  islands 
or  mainland  he  might  discover,  Corte-Real 
organized  an  expedition  which  left  Terceira 

culturist."  The  explanation  sounds  weak  and 
far-fetched,  but  is  supported  by  maps  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century. 
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in  April  1500.  Its  main  object  was,  of 
course,  to  find  a  way  to  the  East,  but  also 
to  assert  the  claims  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
to  the  western  seaboard  of  North  America. 
Like  the  Cabots,  Corte-Real  steered  north¬ 
wards  and  reached  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
but  on  account  of  the  ice  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  southwards,  passing  Cape  Farewell, 
to  which  lie  gave  the  suggestive  name  of 
Cape  Get-sight-of-me-and-leave-me,  and 
finally  returning  to  Lisbon  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.  The  results  of  the  first 
expedition  were  disappointing,  but  in  the 
following  year  Corte-Real,  with  three 
vessels,  again  set  sail,  sighted  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  passed  the  Strait  of  Belle-Isle, 
which  was  mistaken  for  a  bay,  coasted 
the  western  littoral  of  Newfoundland,  and 
entering  one  of  the  bays  sent  two  of  the 
caravels  to  Europe,  whilst  he  himself 
continued  his  explorations  to  the  southward. 
The  autumn  and  winter  passed  without 
any  news  of  Corte-Real,  who  was  not 
destined  to  return  to  Portugal.  Meanwhile 
the  two  caravels  arrived  at  Lisbon,  the 
first  on  the  9th  and  the  second  on  the 
nth  of  October  1501.  Letters  written  by 
Pietro  Pasqualigo,  the  Venetian  minister 
at  Lisbon,  and  by  Alberto  Cantino,  the 
minister  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  contain 
interesting  accounts  of  this  voyage. 
Pasqualigo  relates  that  the  first  vessel 
returned  with  seven  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  resembled  “  gipsies  in 
appearance,  build,  and  nature.  They  have 
faces  marked  in  different  places,  some 
with  more,  others  with  fewer  figures. 
They  are  clad  in  the  skins  of  various 
animals,  but  chiefly  of  otter  ;  their  speech 
is  entirely  different  from  any  other  that 
has  ever  been  heard  in  this  kingdom  and 
no  one  understands  it.  Their  limbs  are 
very  shapely,  and  they  have  very  gentle 
faces,  but  their  manners  and  gestures  are 
bestial,  and  like  those  of  savage  men.” 
These  were  probably  Maskapi  Indians,  the 
most  north-easterly  of  the  Algonquin 
tribes,  who  occupied  the  elevated  interior 
of  Quebec  and  the  Ungava  Peninsula.  In 
the  second  vessel  were  fifty  of  the  same 
people,  who  are  described  by  Cantino, 
whose  curiosity  led  him  to  examine  and 
touch  them,  as  “a  little  bigger  than  our 
countrymen,  with  well-proportioned  and 
shapely  limbs,  while  their  hair  is  long 
according  to  our  custom,  and  hangs  in 
curly  ringlets,  and  they  have  faces  marked 
with  large  figures.  Their  eyes  have  a  shade 
of  green  and,  when  they  look  at  you,  give 


the  whole  face  a  very  wild  aspect.  Their 
conduct  and  manners  are  very  gentle  ; 
they  laugh  a  good  deal,  and  show  much 
cheerfulness.  The  women  have  small 
breasts  and  a  very  beautiful  figure,  and 
have  a  very  attractive  face  ;  their  colour 
may  more  nearly  be  described  as  white 
than  anything  else,  but  that  of  the  males 
is  a  good  deal  darker.”  As  the  earliest 
description  of  the  natives  of  Canada  these 
accounts  are  not  without  interest,  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  anonymous  account 
of  Cabot’s  voyage  written  about  the  year 
1509,  which  states  that  “this  yere  (i.e. 
1501-2)  three  men  were  brought  out  of  an 
iland  founde  by  merchauntes  of  Bristow 
forre  beyond  Irelond,  the  which  were 
clothed  in  beestes  skynnes  and  ete  raw 
flesh,  and  rude  in  their  demeanure  as 
Beestes.” 

As  Gaspar  Corte-Real  did  not  return, 
his  brother  Michael  decided  to  go  in 
search  of  him,  and  left  Lisbon  in  com¬ 
mand  of  three  ships  on  May  10,  1502. 
On  their  arrival  at  Newfoundland  the 
three  vessels  sailed  in  different  directions 
along  the  coasts  with  orders  that  they 
should  meet  at  St.  John’s  on  the  20th  of 
August.  Two  vessels  returned  and  sailed 
for  Europe,  but  the  third,  carrying  Michael 
Corte-Real,  was  lost  and  no  news  ever 
reached  Europe  of  its  whereabouts.  Yet 
other  expeditions  were  sent  in  search  of 
the  two  brothers,  but  without  success. 
The  negative  results  of  these  voyages, 
and  more  especially  the  lack  of  any  return 
in  spices  and  gold  for  the  capital  that 
had  been  invested,  caused  the  gradual 
cessation  of  maritime  enterprise  in  northern 
waters.  Although  the  King  of  Portugal 
claimed  that  the  new-found  lands  were 
his,  both  by  right  of  treaty  and  explora¬ 
tion,  he  was  not  disposed  to  sanction 
needless  expenditure  of  money  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  a  forlorn  enterprise.  The 
title  of  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  empty  privileges  attached  thereto,  were 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Corte-Real 
until  the  last  of  the  male  line  fell  in  battle 
in  1578.  There  are  brief  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  references  to  English  voyages  to 
Newfoundland  in  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  whilst  vessels  were  also 
dispatched  by  France  and  Spain.  But 
maritime  ardour  had  nevertheless  cooled. 
Though  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1521  desired 
that  “  there  be  appoynted  a  certayn 
nombre  of  ships  to  be  prepared  for  a 
viage  to  be  made  into  the  newe-found 


Iland,”  his  suggestion  was  not  approved 
by  the  merchants  of  London.  Even 
though  the  king  (Henry  VIII)  “  spak 
sharply  to  the  Maire  to  sec  it  putt  in 
execucion  to  the  best  of  his  power,”  his 
efforts  were  not  immediately  crowned  with 
success.  But  on  June  10,  1527,  two  vessels, 
the  Samson  and  Mary  Guildford,  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  the  latter  arriving  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  John’s  on  August  3rd.  There 
were  found  eleven  Norman,  one  Breton, 
and  two  Portuguese  vessels,  “and  all 
a-fishing”;  for  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  Newfoundland  had  been  visited  by 
fishing  smacks  which  annually  returned 
to  Europe  laden  with  cod.  These  small 
boats  were  in  reality  the  pioneers  of 
commerce  in  the  New  World.  1  heir 
unrecorded  voyages  paved  the  way  for 
greater  ventures,  and  the  cargoes  with 
which  they  returned  showed  that  not  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  but  the  riches  of 
the  ocean  would  reward  voyagers  to 
America.  Beating  their  way  across  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  frail 
fishing  barques  of  the  French  seamen, 
manned  by  hardy  and  adventurous  sailors 
from  the  Norman  and  Breton  ports,  kept 
up  a  continuous  intercourse  with  the  New 
World.  They  were  sailed  by  men  who 
had  small  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  navigation,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  vast  literature  of  explora¬ 
tion,  and  were  unversed  in  classical  myth 
and  Norse  fable  ;  men  of  small  education 
and  of  humble  and  obscure  position,  who 
nevertheless  had  been  trained  in  the  stern 
and  practical  work  of  managing  ships 
and  were  able  to  fight  their  way  across 
the  trackless  sea  to  the  shores  of  New¬ 
foundland.  It  is  probable  that  they  cared 
little  for  the  work  of  exploration,  for  their 
main  object  was  to  return  to  France  with 
heavy  cargoes  of  fish  rather  than  with 
stories  of  strange  and  unknown  lands. 
But  for  many  years  they  were  the  sole 
commercial  link  between  Europe  and 
North  America,  as  the  trading  ventures  of 
the  exploring  expeditions  were  uniformly 
unsuccessful  until  the  trade  in  furs  was 
established  with  the  natives. 

But  the  annual  visits  of  the  French 
fishermen  to  Newfoundland  nevertheless 
served  to  awaken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
New  W7orld  across  the  Atlantic.  Few 
details  are  preserved  of  these  voyages, 
for  such  information  as  the  sailors  obtained 
they  religiously  kept  to  themselves.  They 
were,  in  fact,  like  a  closed  corporation, 
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jealous  of  their  privileges  and  unwilling 
that  their  knowledge  should  be  shared 
by  others.  Thus,  when  in  1534  Jacques 
Cartier  was  endeavouring  to  secure  from 
the  seamen  of  St.  Malo  a  crew  for  his 
proposed  expedition  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
met  with  considerable  difficulty  and  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  it  was  only  through  the  per¬ 
sonal  intervention  of  the  king  that  he  was 
able  to  obtain  the  men  he  needed.  But  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  date  a  French  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Giovanni  du  Verrazano, 
a  Florentine  who  had  entered  the  French 
marine  service  in  1493,  had  left  the  De- 
sertas,  two  rocky  islands  near  Madeira,  in 
January  1524  and  sailed  directly  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  coasts  of  Florida. 
Verrazano  passed  along  the  western  litto¬ 
ral  of  North  America  as  far  as  the  fiftieth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  returned  to  France 
with  the  information  that  as  the  rivers  he 
met  with  appeared  to  be  of  no  great  size 
it  was  highly  probable  that  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  barrier  of  land  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  Atlantic  and  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  Great  Southern 
Ocean.  Although  he  did  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  he  had  reached 
the  lands  of  Cathay,  he  perhaps  made  a 
greater  mistake  in  assuming  that  the 
American  continent  was  not  of  any  great 
breadth.  Moreover,  the  results  of  Verra- 
zano’s  theories  were  demonstrated  for 
many  years  in  the  maps  of  the  period, 
and  although  they  proved  an  incentive  to 
those  who  were  anxious  to  discover  a 
short  way  to  the  Far  East,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  any  true  conception  of  what  the  newly- 
discovered  continent  really  was.  But  when 
Verrazano  returned  to  France  the  king, 
Francis  I,  was  engaged  in  his  disastrous 
struggle  with  the  Emperor,  and  having  been 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  the  results 
of  the  journey  were  not  immediately  placed 
before  him.  Even  then  a  few  years  passed 
before  his  kingdom  had  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  the  defeat  inflicted  upon  his 
arms  at  the  battle  ot  Pavia  for  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  Verrazano  to  be  followed  by  any 
new  expeditions.  Disregarding  the  prior 
claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  unheed¬ 
ing  the  “indignation  of  Almighty  God  and 
His  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,”  threat¬ 
ened  by  Pope  Alexander  VI  against  those 
who  should  infringe  the  Treaty  of  'J'orde- 
cillas,  the  French  king,  or  his  carto- 
’hers,  claimed  the  whole  coast  of  North 
:ica  from  Florida  to  Cape  Breton. 


Upon  the  maps  of  the  period  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  spoken  of  either  as  Verrazana  or 
New  France,  and  is  adorned  with  French 
flags  as  the  visible  sign  of  ownership. 

As  soon  as  France  had  recovered  from 
her  defeat,  attention  was  again  directed  to 
the  West.  The  renewal  of  efforts  towards 
discovery  was  due  to  Philippe  de  Chabot, 
Sieur  de  Brion  and  Admiral  of  France, 
who  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice  of 
the  king  and  secured  the  services  of  a 
Breton  of  St.  Malo,  Jacques  Cartier,  as 
the  leader  of  a  new  expedition  across  the 
Atlantic.  Cartier,  who  was  then  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  had  doubtless  heard 
many  stories  of  the  new-found  land,  and 
had  himself,  it  would  appear,  made  a 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  possessions  in  Brazil.  Sailing  with 
two  vessels,  each  of  about  60  tons  burden, 
and  carrying  in  all  61  men,  he  left  St. 
Malo  on  April  20,  1534,  and,  having  coasted 
the  barren  shores  of  Labrador,  which  he 
believed  “  was  the  land  God  had  allotted 
to  Cain,”  he  passed  through  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle  into  the  land-locked  waters 
that  lay  behind  the  island  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Here  he  met  a  vessel  from  La 
Rochelle,  which  conclusively  proves  that, 
even  though  he  may  himself  have  been 
the  first  to  sail  through  the  straits,  the 
waters  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  French 
fishermen.  On  his  first  voyage  Cartier 
sailed  across  to  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
proceeded  to  the  north  coast  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  which,  as  he  failed  to 
observe  that  the  Northumberland  Strait 
was  an  open  waterway,  he  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  mainland,  passed  Mira- 
michi  Bay,  sailed  up  the  coast  and  entered 
Chaleur  Bay,  and  struck  across  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  island  of  Anti¬ 
costi.  Whether  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
obscured  by  fogs,  or  whether  Cartier  did 
not  think  that  he  had  sufficient  time  to 
explore  its  course  before  the  approach  of 
winter,  is  not  known ;  but  after  a  consul¬ 
tation  with  his  companions  he  decided  to 
return  at  once  to  Europe.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  a  complete  circuit  was  made  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  mighty 
waterway  cleaving  the  interior  on  its  way 
from  the  lakes  remained  undiscovered. 

On  his  return  to  France  with  the  news 
of  his  discoveries,  Cartier  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  men  and  ships  for  a 
new  expedition.  Although  the  search  for  a 
route  to  the  East  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
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strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  there 
was  a  strait  passing  out  of  the  waters 
discovered  by  Cartier  which  would  lead 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Grand  Khan. 
Verrazano’s  imaginary  sea  still  lay  a  little 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  explorers,  tantaliz¬ 
ing  in  its  supposed  nearness  but  baffling 
all  their  efforts  to  reach  its  mysterious 
waters.  The  mountains  which  shut  off  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  drained  by  the 
comparatively  small  rivers  which  had  been 
passed  by  Verrazano,  were  of  course 
unknown  to  the  French  voyagers  ;  and 
whilst  the  Appalachian  barrier  and  high¬ 
lands  of  New  England  shut  out  the  great 
interior  of  North  America  they  also 
effectively  heightened  the  illusion  of  a  not 
distant  ocean  by  confining  the  great 
waterways  of  America  to  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  Farther  north  no  great  rivers 
had  yet  been  discovered  which  might 
daunt  the  ardour  of  the  explorers  by 
suggesting  the  presence  of  the  vast  inland 
tablelands  of  the  great  North-West. 
Cartier,  therefore,  lost  little  time  in  laying 
his  views  before  the  French  king.  Aided 
by  Philippe  de  Chabot,  he  easily  persuaded 
Francis  to  grant  him  a  new  commission 
“  to  complete  the  navigation  in  the  land 
which  he  had  commenced  to  discover  ”  ; 
and  although  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo 
still  offered  considerable  opposition  to  the 
new  venture,  preparations  for  the  voyage 
were  being  made  within  two  months  of  his 
return  to  France.  By  the  middle  of  May 
1 535  everything  was  ready  for  the  sailing 
of  the  three  vessels  which  were  to  accom¬ 
pany  Cartier.  After  the  crews  had 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  Whit 
Sunday  and  had  been  solemnly  blessed  in 
the  cathedral  at  St.  Malo,  the  vessels 
weighed  anchor  on  the  following 
Wednesday  (May  19th)  and  left  on  their 
course.  The  expedition  consisted  of  three 
vessels,  the  Grand  Hcrmine,  of  120  tons 
burden,  the  Petite  H ermine,  of  60  tons,  and 
the  Emerillon,  of  40  tons,  and  contained 
1 12  persons,  two  or  three  of  whom  would 
appear  to  have  been  priests,  whilst  the 
remainder  consisted  of  certain  gentlemen 
who  had  become  interested  in  the 
venture,  74  seamen,  and  two  Indians, 
Taignoagny  and  Domagaya,  who  had  been 
carried  to  France  when  Cartier  had 
returned  in  the  autumn.  The  Indians,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  learned  sufficient 
French  to  make  themselves  understood, 
were  subsequently  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  explorers.  On  July  26th  the 
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three  vessels  met  at  Blanc  Sablon,  a 
harbour  where  now  is  to  be  found  the 
boundary  between  Quebec  and  Labrador, 
just  beyond  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  They 
then  sailed  along  the  coast  westwards  and 
took  refuge  from  stormy  weather  at 
Pashashiboo  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Quebec 
opposite  Anticosti.  Here  they  erected  a 
cross,  as  had  been  done  at  Gaspe  Bay 
during  the  previous  voyage  when  Cartier 
had  solemnly  taken  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master. 
Advancing  westwards  the  expedition 
entered  Pillage  Bay,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Baye  Sainct  Laurence  be¬ 
cause  it  was  entered  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Gradually  the  name  spread 
until  it  was  finally  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  gulf  and  the  river.  From  this  point 
the  aid  of  the  two  Indians  became  of  great 
value.  They  informed  Cartier  that  two 
days’  sail  from  the  Cape  of  Gaspe  began 
the  kingdom  of  Saguenay,  which  extended 
along  the  north  shore  as  far  as  Canada. 
Crossing  and  recrossing  the  great  waterway 
up  which  they  were  sailing,  Cartier  at 
length  entered  the  river  of  Hochelaga, 
which  led  to  the  distant  and  as  yet 
unknown  land  of  Canada.  But  when 
Cartier  was  informed  that  higher  up  the 
river  the  water  was  not  salt,  he  put  about 
and  resolved  upon  going  no  farther  to  the 
west  “  until  he  had  seen  and  noted  the 
other  lands,  because  he  would  know,  if 
between  the  lands  towards  the  north  any 
passage  might  be  discovered.”  The 
discovery  of  a  great  river  flowing  from 
the  west  was  not  pleasing  to  the  voyagers, 
who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that 
somewhere  in  the  north  would  be  found 
the  great  open  way  to  the  dominions  of 
Cathay.  But  fortunately,  after  spending  a 
few  days  in  a  fruitless  search  for  the 
mythical  passage,  Cartier  again  turned  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  reached  the  gloomy 
entrance  to  the  Saguenay,  and  continued 
his  voyage  until  he  came  to  the  lie 
d'Orleans  in  the  St.  Lawrence  below 
Quebec,  which  was  called  the  lie  de 
Bacchus  because  of  the  vines  which  were 
growing  on  its  fertile  shores.  Here  the 
voyagers  were  visited  by  an  Indian  chief, 
called  Donnacona,  from  the  neighbouring 
Iroquois-H  uron  settlement  of  Stadacone, 
situated  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Quebec. 
The  Indians  of  Stadacone,  near  which 
Cartier  now  moored  his  vessel,  welcomed 
the  explorers  with  enthusiasm,  until 
Cartier  expressed  his  intention  of  proceed¬ 


ing  up  the  river  to  Hochelaga,  when  by 
the  aid  of  their  medicine  men  dressed  in 
dogskins,  with  their  faces  blackened  and 
with  long  horns,  they  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  Frenchmen  from  entering  the 
country  that  lay  to  the  south-west. 

But  Cartier  was  not  to  be  frightened 
by  the  ungainly  antics  and  fearsome 
bowlings  of  the  Indian  priests.  Having 
given  orders  for  the  preparation  of  winter 
quarters  on  the  St.  Charles  River,  at  a 
point  where  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream 
called  the  Lairet,  he  sailed  in  the  Emcrillon 
in  search  of  the  village  of  Canada1  and  the 
settlement  of  Hochelaga.  For  the  explorers 
the  whole  region  appeared  to  be  divided 
into  three  great  kingdoms  —  Saguenay, 
Canada,  and  Hochelaga — and  Cartier  was 
anxious  to  visit  each  in  turn  before 
returning  to  France  with  the  story  of  his 
discoveries.  Leaving  his  ship  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Richelieu  he  embarked  in 
two  boats,  and  accompanied  by  two 
captains,  the  gentlemen,  and  twenty-eight 
sailors,  he  pulled  up  the  main  river  and 
finally  reached  Hochelaga  on  the  2nd 
October,  1535-  Here  in  the  midst  of 
cornfields  stood  the  Indian  settlement  on 
a  site  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Montreal. 
The  village  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  row 
of  palisades,  with  galleries  for  the 
defenders,  and  within  stood  fifty  large 
oblong  lodges  each  containing  several 
families.  The  story  of  Cartier’s  visit  to 
Hochelaga  seems  like  a  fairy  tale.  The 
Europeans  were  regarded  with  the 
greatest  awe  and  wonderment  by  the 
Indians,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
supernatural  visitors  from  an  unknown 
world.  When  the  chief  Agouhanna, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  or  ten 
men,  for  he  was  afflicted  with  the  palsy, 
was  set  down  before  Cartier,  he  begged 
the  white  man  to  touch  him  so  that  he 
might  be  healed,  and  so  convinced  was  he 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  white  man’s  touch 
that  he  commanded  all  the  sick  and  infirm 
to  be  placed  in  a  row  in  order  that  they 
might  be  cured  of  their  ailments.  Cartier, 
who  was  a  man  of  simple  piety,  read  to 

■  A  delightful  origin  for  the  name  Canada  is 
given  in  “  Decouverte  d'un  pays  plus  grand  que 
1'Europe  situe  dans  l'Amerique,"  first  published  at 
Utrecht  in  1697.  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  the 
author,  writes :  “  The  Spaniards  made  the  first 
discovery  of  Canada.  Having  landed  they  found 
nothing  of  any  value.  For  this  reason  they  aban¬ 
doned  the  country,  which  they  called  II  Capo  ih 
XaiLi.  that  is  to  say,  Cape  of  Nothing,  from  which 
has  come  by  corruption  the  name  of  Canada,  which 
is  now  given  on  all  the  maps." 
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the  wondering  Indians  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  commenced  for 
the  first  time  on  Canadian  soil  the  work 
of  converting  the  Indians  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

But  Cartier’s  main  object  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
Indies.  When  he  gazed  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  discerned  the  Lachine 
Rapids  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Royal, 
any  lingering  beliefs  that  he  may  have  had 
that  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  East  were 
dismissed  from  his  mind.  Taking  leave 
of  the  simple  and  apparently  harmless 
inhabitants  of  Hochelaga,  the  explorers 
retraced  their  lonely  course  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  returned  to  Stadacone, 
where  they  spent  the  winter,  engaged  in 
a  stubborn  fight  with  the  scurvy,  and 
fearful  lest  the  Indians  who,  owing  to 
misunderstandings,  had  now  become  un¬ 
friendly,  should  attack  them.  Twenty-five 
persons,  amongst  the  best  of  Cartier’s 
crew,  died  of  the  sickness,  and  the  first 
dread  winter  passed  by  Europeans  amidst 
the  iev  solitudes  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  took  its  toll  of  human  life  from 
the  adventurous  garrison.  At  length  when 
the  winter  was  over  Cartier  prepared  to 
sail.  And  here  he  committed  an  act  which 
may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  rough-and- 
ready  customs  of  the  times  but  which  was 
to  shake  the  belief  of  the  Indians  in  the 
integrity  and  justice  of  the  white  man. 
Seizing  the  Indian  chief  Donnacona,  he 
carried  him  aboard  amidst  the  lamentations 
of  his  followers  and  set  sail  for  France 
on  May  3,  1536,  reaching  St.  Malo  two 
months  later.  This  “  prettie  prancke,"  as 
it  is  called  by  Hakluyt,  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  certain  writers ;  but  it  was 
at  least  the  fashion  to  kidnap  the  natives 
in  order  to  provide  a  nine  days’  wonder 
for  those  who  had  been  unable  to  witness 
personally  the  marvels  of  the  New  World. 
Columbus,  Cabot,  Corte-Real,  and  every 
other  discoverer  took  care  to  supplement 
their  stories  by  the  exhibition  of  savage 
men  from  the  new-found  lands. 

Donnacona  was  plentifully  endowed  with 
the  journalistic  spirit.  He  knew  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  person  of  some  import¬ 
ance,  and  it  is  probable  that  lie  had  not 
been  altogether  unwilling  to  accompany 
the  expedition  on  its  return  to  France. 
His  vanity  had  been  tickled  by  the  aviditv 
with  which  the  voyagers  had  listened  to 
the  incredible  tales  with  which  he  had 
regaled  them  during  the  dark  winter  spent 
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at  Quebec.  As  the  credulity  of  the  French 
and  the  imagination  of  Donnacona  knew 
no  bounds,  the  Indian  chieftain  must  have 
been  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  stories 
and  correspondingly  elated  that  he  was 
so  easily  able  to  impose  upon  the  superior 
beings  who  had  come  from  a  distant  and 
unknown  world.  Cartier  and  his  associates 
were  only  too  anxious  that  the  oral 
testimony  of  Donnacona  and  the  other 
Indians  who  had  been  kidnapped  should 
be  available  in  support  of  the  stories  which 
they  intended  to  relate  at  the  French 
Court,  more  especially  as  the  presence 
of  the  savages  would  immediately  secure 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  provide 
a  new  entertainment  for  the  Parisians. 

Whilst  the  real  value  of  Cartier’s 
discoveries  was  unrealized,  the  marvellous 
stories  told  by  the  Indians  persuaded  the 
French  king  that  the  new  territories  which 
had  been  added  to  his  possessions  would 
prove  a  veritable  El  Dorado.  Neither  the 
forests  nor  the  furs  attracted  much 
attention.  The  former,  although  the  pine- 
trees  had  been  extolled  in  a  letter  written 
by  Pietro  Pasqualigo  in  1501  as  “excellent 
for  making  ships’  masts  and  yards,’’  were 
of  little  use  in  an  age  when  Europe  was 
well  stocked  with  timber,  whilst  the  value 
of  the  latter  had  as  yet  been  hardly 
realized.  Cartier  had  indeed  noticed  that 
the  Indians  had  with  them  a  large  supply 
of  “  wild  rats  that  live  in  the  water,’’  but 
he  did  not  know  that  the  musk-rat  was 
to  prove  a  source  of  wealth  or  that  the 
fur  trade  would  for  many  years  to  come 
tempt  men  into  the  frozen  wildernesses 
of  the  north.  The  fisheries  alone  were 
the  only  tried  commercial  asset  of  the 
maritime  -lands  of  North  America,  and  in 
spite  of  the  ill-success  of  Cartier  in  his 
search  for  a  north-west  passage,  Canada, 
or  New  France  as  the  country  came  to 
be  termed,  was  still  looked  upon  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  regions  where  spices 
were  as  plentiful  as  the  blackberries  of 
Europe. 

But  when  Francis  had  heard  from 
Cartier  the  full  story  of  his  long  stay  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  had  listened  to  the 
tales  related  by  Donnacona,  he  became 
convinced  that  regions  as  rich  as  Mexico 
had  been  added  to  his  dominions  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  Saguenay— that  mys¬ 
terious  country  which  stretched  indefinitely 
into  the  regions  of  the  setting  sun — was 
fille  1  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
offer<  1  tempting  rewards  to  the  hardy  and 


adventurous.  The  distant  territories  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  were  soon  peopled  in 
the  imagination  of  the  credulous  courtiers 
with  marvellous  races  who  were  clad  in 
civilized  garments  and  were  adorned  with 
gold  and  rubies.  Other  lands  lay  beyond, 
each  as  it  was  more  distant  from  the  home 
of  Donnacona  seeming  more  wonderful — - 
for  distance  ever  lends  point  to  a  traveller's 
tale.  In  addition  to  the  white  men  who 
were  reported  to  live  in  fortified  cities, 
there  were  the  country  of  the  Picquemyans, 
inhabitants  of  which  had  but  one  leg,  and 
lands  on  the  north  where  people  were 
endowed  with  so  frugal  a  temperament 
or  so  remarkable  a  system  that  they  never 
ate,  but  lived  solely  upon  water.  From  this 
extraordinary  medley  of  fact  and  fable, 
Cartier  and  his  companions,  who  doubtless 
shared  the  prevailing  credulity,  wove  a  tale 
that  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
king,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  sanction 
a  new  expedition  to  the  tempting  lands 
across  the  Atlantic.  Meanwhile  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  savages  who  had  been  initiated 
into  the  greater  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  had  been  baptized  in  the 
cathedral  at  St.  Malo,  enfeebled  by  their 
contact  with  civilization,  sickened  and  died, 
with  the  exception  of  an  Indian  girl  who 
lived  to  witness  the  departure  of  Cartier 
upon  a  third  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Although  neither  the  king  nor  Cartier 
himself  appreciated  the  real  magnitude 
of  the  Canadian  discoveries,  Francis  deter¬ 
mined  to  assume  sovereignty  over  his  new 
dominions,  and  by  letters  patent  appointed 
Jean  Francois  dc  la  Roque,  Sieur  de 
Roberval,  as  his  representative  in  the  New 
World.  In  January,  1541,  Roberval  was 
created  Lord  of  Norembega,  Viceroy  and 
Lieutenant-General  in  Canada,  Hochelaga, 
Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belle  Isle,  Cap 
Rouge,  Labrador,  the  Great  Bay,  and 
Baccalaos.  Furnished  with  these  high- 
sounding  titles  and  with  a  sum  of  45,000 
livres,  he  was  instructed  to  gather  together 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  might 
be  taken  from  the  prisons  of  Paris,  Rouen, 
and  other  towns ;  whilst  Cartier  was 
appointed  Captain-General  and  Master 
Pilot,  and  was  given  control  of  the 
shipis,  their  crews,  and  the  navigation 
generally. 

Although  the  third  voyage  of  Cartier 
has  left  no  lasting  impression  upon  the 
story  of  New  France,  it  is  nevertheless 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
colonization,  for  it  marks  the  first  organ- 
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ized  attempt  to  found  a  French  colony 
in  the  New  World.  It  also  probably 
represents  the  pioneer  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  blessings  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  Indians,  as  foremost  amongst  the 
objects  of  the  voyage  was  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  amongst 
the  heathen.  Though  during  the  previous 
voyage  many  of  the  Indians  had  expressed 
curiosity  in  the  powerful  God  of  the 
Christians  and  had  even  asked  to  be 
baptized,  it  would  not  appear  that  the 
ceremony  had  ever  been  performed  on 
Canadian  soil.  If,  however,  the  suggested 
Christianizing  of  the  natives  as  set  forth 
in  the  patent  for  the  third  voyage  was 
anything  more  than  a  pious  formula,  in 
keeping  with  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
age,  it  would  seem  probable  that  some 
attempt  to  induce  the  Indians  to  forsake 
their  heathen  rites  was  to  be  made  by 
the  promoters  of  the  expedition.  Even 
if  priests  did  not  accompany  the  voyagers 
the  intention  was  plain  and  in  full  keeping 
with  the  desire  of  Cartier  himself.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  records  of  the  voyage  are 
meagre  and  inadequate.  Almost  the  sole 
account  is  that  preserved  by  the  indus¬ 
trious  Hakluyt,  and  this  breaks  off  abruptly 
at  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Whilst  Cartier  was  busily  employed 
in  preparing  his  five  ships  for  the  voyage, 
Roberval  was  engaged  in  gathering 
together  the  incongruous  elements  which 
were  to  compose  the  colony.  He  had 
been  authorized  to  impress  criminals  and 
good-for-nothings — other  than  heretics, 
coiners,  and  traitors — and  to  transport 
them  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Thus,  as  has  so  frequently  been  the  case 
in  the  history  of  colonization,  it  was 
thought  that  a  new  settlement  could  be 
founded  upon  the  riff-raff  of  the 
European  gaols,  and  it  was  possibly 
fondly  believed  that  new  influences  and 
new  surroundings  might  result  in  the 
reform  of  those  who  were  past  hope  in 
their  European  environment.  Moreover, 
the  difficulties  of  inducing  free  men  to 
settle  in  the  wilds  and  the  unknown 
wastes  of  the  New  World  were  ap¬ 
parently  insuperable.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  which  called  enterprising 
gentlemen  to  accompany  exploring  ex¬ 
peditions  in  the  hopes  of  carving  out 
for  themselves  a  competence  in  the  New 
World  scarcely  appealed  with  the  same 
force  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  popula- 
tion,  who  at  best  would  remain  the 
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retainers  and  hired  men  of  their  more 
powerful  protectors.  There  was  nothing 
to  call  them  to  settle  in  the  wilderness, 
and  force,  not  persuasion,  was  the  lever 
that  had  to  he  used  to  induce  men  to 
enter  upon  what  might  prove  to  be  a 
life-long  struggle  against  the  rigours  of 
nature  and  the  hostility  of  numerous  and 
perhaps  aggressive  tribes. 

Cartier  with  his  five  ships  was  ready  to 
sail  before  Roberval  had  completed  his 
preparations.  Accordingly  on  May  23, 
1541,  he  departed  from  St.  Malo,  and  after 
a  stormy  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  arrived 
at  Newfoundland  late  in  June,  both  men 
and  cattle  with  which  the  colony  was  to 
be  stocked  suffering  severely  on  the  way. 
It  says  much  for  the  excellent  seamanship 
of  Cartier  that  he  was  able  to  bring  his 
small  fleet  safely  to  land,  and  that  he  never 
appears  to  have  lost  a  vessel  during  his 
voyages  to  the  Western  world.  Not  only 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  a  master  of 
navigation,  but  he  was  also  a  master  of 
men,  managing  the  turbulent  elements 
of  which  his  crews  were  composed  with 
great  skill  and  always  remaining  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  followers.  Mean¬ 
while  his  departure  had  not  passed 
unnoticed  in  other  countries.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Seville  reported  to  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  that  as  the  motives  of  the 
French  appeared  to  be  to  secure  gold 
and  silver,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done  in 
Mexico,  he  believed  their  efforts  would 
be  wasted.  “In  my  opinion,”  he  wrote, 
“  they  are  mistaken,  for  the  whole  coast 
down  as  far  as  Florida  offers  no  riches 
except  fishing.  Consequently  they  will 
waste  their  efforts,  and  return  with  the 
loss  of  most  of  their  people,  and  nearly 
all  they  have  taken  with  them.”  Even  in 
England,  where  attention  was  for  the  time 
being  distracted  from  the  new-found 
lands,  it  was  reported  that  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  “  to  seek  the  trade  of 
spicery  by  a  shorter  way  than  the  Port- 
ingales  use,  i.e.  by  the  Mare  Glasearum,” 
which  conclusively  proves  that  Cartier 
still  persisted  in  his  dream  of  a  short 
route  to  the  East,  and  still  regarded  that 
as  one  of  the  main  aims  of  his  expedition. 
A  settlement  in  Canada  would  doubtless 
provide  a  convenient  base  for  the  explor¬ 
ing  expeditions  he  still  had  in  view. 
After  awaiting  Roberval  at  the  rendezvous 
in  Ne%vfoundland  for  six  weeks,  Cartier 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  settlement  a  spot  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Cap  Rogue,  distant 
a  few  miles  above  the  village  of  Stadacone. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  explain  to  the 
Indians  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken 
their  companions  in  Europe,  and  the 
natives  were  not  satisfied  with  the  report 
that  their  relatives  had  married  in  France 
and  having  become  great  lords  could  not 
be  induced  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
birth.  The  savages,  though  they  dis¬ 
sembled  their  distrust,  would  not  enter 
into  cordial  relations  with  the  white  men, 
and  though  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  actual  fighting  they  were 
slow  in  bringing  in  the  necessary  provi¬ 
sions,  and  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
plotting  against  the  newcomers.  Cartier 
accordingly  set  about  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Charlesbourg  Royal — so  named 
after  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of 
the  French  king — and  made  preparations 
against  any  hostile  attack  by  the  Indians. 
The  surrounding  country  greatly  pleased 
the  voyagers.  The  vines  especially, 
though  they  were  “  not  so  fine  as  those 
of  France,  because  the  vines  bee  not 
tilled  and  because  they  grow  of  their 
oune  accord,”  greatly  appealed  to  the 
Frenchmen,  and  Cartier  reported  that  it 
was  “  as  good  a  country  to  plow  and 
manure  as  a  man  should  find  or  desire.” 
Here  he  set  his  men  to  dig  and  manure, 
and  to  plant  cabbages,  lettuces,  and 
turnips.  But  gold  rather  than  cabbages 
appealed  to  the  wanderers.  Having,  as 
Hakluyt  relates,  discovered  “leaves  of 
fine  gold  as  thick  as  a  man’s  nayle  ”  and 
“  diamants  the  most  faire  pollished  and 
excellently  cut  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  see,”  which  were  tried  in  a  furnace 
and  found  to  be  good,  but  were  in  reality 
only  iron  pyrites  and  crystals  of  quartz, 
Cartier  left  the  little  settlement  where 
the  diamonds  “  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
them  glisten  as  it  were  sparkles  of  fire,” 
and  lured  by  the  tales  of  the  Indians  started 
up  the  river  in  search  of  further  riches. 
His  object  was  to  reach  the  kingdom  of 
Saguenay.  But  on  learning  that  an  over¬ 
land  march  was  necessary  he  determined 
to  return  to  Charlesbourg  Royal,  where 
he  found  that  the  Indians  were  congre¬ 
gating  in  large  numbers,  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  the  settlement. 
Unfortunately  at  this  point  the  narrative 
comes  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  no  record 
exists  of  how  Cartier  and  his  companions 
spent  the  ensuing  winter  nor  why  he 
abandoned  the  settlement  in  the  following 


spring  and  retreated  with  his  vessels  to 
Newfoundland. 

W  hen  Roberval  sailed  leisurely  into  the 
harbour  at  St.  John’s  on  June  8,  1342,  he 
was  equally  astonished  and  dismayed  to 
find  that  Cartier  had  abandoned  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  too  evident  intention 
of  returning  to  France.  It  has  been  too 
hastily  assumed  that  Cartier  was  unwilling 
to  place  himself  under  the  command  of 
one  who  had  no  practical  experience  of 
conditions  in  the  New  World,  and  who, 
by  the  long  delays  in  his  arrival,  must  have 
embarrassed  the  colony,  and  had  apparently 
shown  himself  to  be  little  capable  of  leading 
a  successful  expedition.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  take  the  incapacity  of  Roberval 
as  a  proved  fact  or  to  assume  that  Cartier, 
a  rough-and-ready  seaman,  considered  that 
he  should  be  the  real  head  of  the  settlement, 
and  was  thus  ready  to  set  himself  against 
the  established  usage  of  that  age  by  which 
at  least  the  nominal  leadership  of  schemes 
of  colonization  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  position  and  standing.  On  the 
contrary,  by  his  subsequent  action  Roberval 
proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  resource 
and  daring,  foolhardy  perhaps,  but  never¬ 
theless  endowed  with  the  qualities  with 
which  leaders  of  men  are  usually  credited. 
Whatever  the  reasons  that  prompted 
Cartier’s  action,  he  secretly  left  St.  John's 
with  his  fleet  during  the  following  night, 
without  taking  leave  off  his  official  superior, 
and  returned  to  France.  Roberval,  left  in 
the  lurch  with  his  incongruous  company 
of  200  persons  drawn  from  the  gaols 
of  Rouen  and  from  amongst  persons  of 
quality,  greatly  daring,  continued  in  his 
“three  tall  ships”  on  his  way  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  linger 
over  Roberval’s  attempt  to  found  a  colony 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  So  much  has  been 
left  in  obscurity  that  only  the  barest  details 
are  to  be  gathered  of  the  historv  of  the 
enterprise.  The  little  colony  which  he 
carried  to  the  abandoned  settlement  it 
Charlesbourg  Royal  was  short  of  provisions, 
although  Roberval  had  sent  two  vessels 
back  to  France  before  the  ice  had  formed 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  effectually-  cut  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  and 
had  thus  materially  lessened  the  number 
of  persons  who  required  to  be  fed. 
Incipient  mutiny  was  sternly  repressed, 
and  order  was  only  maintained  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  harshest  discipline. 
Hakluyt’s  narrative,  which  is  almost  the 
sole  record  of  the  expedition,  gives  a  good 
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account  of  Roberval's  methods,  which, 
necessary  as  they  may  have  been,  did  not 
err  on  the  side  of  leniency.  “  One  was 
hanged  for  theft,"  says  Hakluyt,  “  John  of 
Nantes  was  laid  in  irons  and  kept  a 
prisoner  for  his  offence,  and  others  also  were 
put  in  irons  and  divers  were  whipped,  as 
well  men  as  women ;  by  which  means," 
he  adds  quaintly,  “  they  lived  in  peace." 
Andre  Thevet,  a  wandering  Franciscan 
who  industriously  compiled  several  long 
works  resting  upon  a  slight  foundation  of 
fact,  and  whose  authority  may  justly  be 
questioned,  states  that  six  of  Roberval’s 
soldiers  were  hanged  on  one  day.  In  any 
case  the  state  of  the  unfortunate  colony 
was  an  unhappy  one,  for  to  add  to  their 
miseries  the  scurvy  broke  out,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  winter  about  50  of  the 
party  died.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reach  the  kingdom  of  Saguenay,  Roberval 
and  the  survivors  managed  to  return  to 
France,  probably  in  a  relief  expedition 
organized  by  M.  de  Saineterre,  who  had 
been  Roberval’s  lieutenant  during  the 
expedition  ;  and  the  first  Viceroy  of  Canada 
returned  to  Europe  a  broken  and  un¬ 
honoured  man.  The  earliest  attempt  to 
found  a  colony  in  New  France  was  a 
dismal  failure.  The  gloomy  prophecies  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Seville  were  fulfilled, 
and  owing  to  the  troublous  times  which, 
followed  the  death  of  Francis  I  in  1547 
and  the  ill  repute  of  Canada  as  a  field  for 
settlement  or  as  a  road  to  wealth,  no 
attempts  were  made  for  many  years  to 
occupy  the  New  France  across  the  Atlantic. 
As  the  Archbishop  had  stated,  the  fisheries 
alone  seemed  to  be  the  riches  of  the 
country,  and  they  continued  to  draw  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  adventurers  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Roberval  himself  is 
stated  to  have  been  killed  in  a  brawl  in 
Paris  about  the  year  1560,  whilst  Cartier 
lived  in  honoured  retirement  in  his  native 
city  of  St.  Malo,  where  he  died  in  1557, 
noted  not  only  as  the  discoverer  of  Canada, 
but  as  a  bon  biberon  and  an  active  partici¬ 
pator  in  the  social  gatherings  of  his  towns¬ 
people.  As  the  registers  so  frequently 
testify,  he  was  in  great  request  at  the 
baptisms  in  the  cathedral  at  St.  Malo— 
a  testimony  to  his  popularity  which  affords 
a  strong  light  upon  his  character  and 
social  habits. 


CHAPTER  III 

Sir  Humphrey  (iilbert 

It  is  now  necessary  to  record  the  first 
attempt  of  the  English  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  New  World.  With  the  Elizabethan 
renaissance  men  began  to  turn  their  minds 
to  schemes  of  colonization.  The  awaken¬ 
ing  of  interest  in  the  social  welfare  of 
mankind  was  a  feature  of  the  age.  Hitherto 
English  efforts  had  been  directed  towards 
discovery  and  commerce  rather  than  the 
amelioration  of  conditions  in  England  itself. 
But  the  wider  mental  outlook  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age  and  the  desire  to  assist  in  the 
regeneration  of  those  whom  the  harsh  laws 
of  the  time  had  reduced  to  poverty  or 
driven  to  crime  caused  attention  to  be 
directed  to  the  possibilities  of  the  New 
World  as  an  outlet  for  the  energies  Gf 
those  who  were  suffering  under  disabilities 
in  their  own  country.  It  was  an  age  of 
fervent  beliefs  and  lofty  idealisms,  and 
amongst  those  who  most  strenuously  en¬ 
deavoured  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  men  must  be  reckoned  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Gilbert,  a  man  who  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  own  times  in  the  ideals  and 
aims  which  he  set  before  him.  Gilbert 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  see 
in  the  new  lands  across  the  Atlantic  a 
haven  that  might  offer  an  honourable  com¬ 
petence  to  the  unfortunate  and  a  country 
which  would  eventually  prove  a  source  of 
strength  to  his  own  nation.  With  all  his 
lofty  enthusiasm  he  was  not,  however,  above 
the  prevailing  belief  that  immense  riches 
were  to  be  gathered  in  America.  In  the 
celebrated  pamphlet,  written  when  he  was 
but  twenty-four  years  old,  entitled  “A 
Discourse  of  a  Discoverie  for  a  New  Pas¬ 
sage  to  Cataia  ’’  (i.e.  Cathay),  he  states  that 
“we  might  inhabite  some  part  of  these 
countreys  and  settle  there  such  needy 
people  of  our  countrey  which  now  trouble 
the  commonwealth,  and  through  want  here 
at  home  are  inforsed  to  commit  outragious 
offences  whereby  they  are  dayly  consumed 
of  the  gallows.”  Yet  it  was  some  years 
before  he  was  to  make  the  first  venture 
towards  introducing  English  citizens  upon 
the  soil  of  America.  The  ideas  he  had  in 
mind  were  opposed  to  the  prevailing  belief 
in  England  that  colonization  was  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  It 
was  generally  thought  that  those  who  for¬ 
sook  the  mother  country  left  a  void  behind 
them  that  could  not  be  filled,  and  even  so 
late  as  the  year  1571  an  Act  of  Parliament 
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was  passed  authorizing  the  forfeiture  of  the 
lands  of  those  persons  who  had  left  the 
kingdom  without  the  queen's  consent  and 
who  should  fail  to  return  after  due  warning 
had  been  given  When  Gilbert  propounded 
his  own  scheme  he  had  to  overcome  the 
mistrust  which  was  prevalent  and  to  per¬ 
suade  his  associates  that  the  planting  of 
colonies  was  necessary,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  trade,  but  as  a  method  of  ridding  the 
country  of  people  who  were  no  longer 
useful  in  it.  Even  with  his  lofty  ideals  he 
did  not  realize  that  the  idle  and  unfortunate 
were  not  those  who  could  successfully 
commence  a  new  nation.  As  a  West- 
countryman  Gilbert  was  constantly  in 
touch  with  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and 
he  recognized  that  the  English  merchants 
and  sailors  had  gradually  established  them¬ 
selves  as  the  leaders  amongst  the  diverse 
nationalities  who  annually  visited  the  New¬ 
foundland  coasts.  He  saw  that  although 
no  permanent  settlement  had  been  formed, 
the  country  was  practically  an  English 
possession.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  it  was 
the  English  captains  who  were  usually 
invested  with  authority  in  the  fishing 
commonwealth. 

Looking  further  ahead  than  most  men 
of  his  time,  Gilbert  saw  in  imagination  the 
establishment  of  a  resident  English  com¬ 
munity  along  the  coasts  of  North  America 
which,  he  said,  were  “fatally,  and  as  it 
seemed  by  God’s  providence,  reserved  for 
England  and  the  honour  of  your  Majesty.” 
His  first  venture  in  the  year  1578  followed 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  in  which 
Gilbert  suggested  that  in  order  to  “  annoy 
the  King  of  Spain  ”  a  fleet  should  be 
gathered  together  ostensibly  to  carry  a 
party  of  colonists  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
in  reality  to  fall  “  upon  the  enemies’  ships 
and  destroy  his  trade  in  Newfoundland 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  possess  the 
country.”  It  is  possible  that  Gilbert  had 
some  such  idea  when  his  formidable  fleet 
of  6  vessels  and  a  little  frigate  of  8 
tons,  carrying  365  “  gents,  solgiars,  and 
marines,”  of  whom  38  were  classed  as 
gentlemen,  sailed  from  Dartmouth  on 
September  26,  1578,  in  a  westerly  direction. 
Owing  to  stormy  weather  the  squadron 
had  to  return,  and  did  not  finally  set  sail 
until  November  19th.  After  a  buffeting 
in  the  Atlantic,  or  an  encounter  with  the 
Spaniards,  Gilbert  was  again  forced  to 
return  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his  vessels 
and  for  the  time  being  the  expedition  was 
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abandoned,  its  destination  having  been 
kept  a  profound  secret.  In  the  quaint 
words  of  a  poem  composed  by  Thomas 
Churchyard  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
queen  it  was  written  : 

Sir  Humfrey  Oilhart  sure 
And  all  Iris  troope  is  gone. 

But  whither  no  man  knowes 
Save  that  they  are  imbarke, 

Who  with  one  mind  and  one  consent. 

Do  hope  to  hitte  one  marke. 

The  disastrous  failure  of  the  expedition 
crippled  Gilbert's  resources  but  did  not 
destroy  his  enthusiasm.  Five  years  later 
he  was  busily  engaged  upon  a  genuine 
scheme  of  colonization.  In  order  to  raise 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprize 
he  transferred  lands,  under  the  terms  of 
his  patent,  to  whomsoever  was  willing  to 
buy,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  acquired 
shadowy  claims  to  vast  tracts  of  territory 
in  the  New  World.  Amongst  them  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Dee,  who  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  barren  land  of  Labrador. 
In  the  meantime  Gilbert’s  enthusiasm  had 
been  vastly  increased  by  the  incredible 
tales  that  had  been  related  by  David 
Ingram,  one  of  Hawkins’  sailors,  who 
had  been  landed  by  the  Spaniards  some¬ 
where  on  the  shores  of  Florida  and  had 
walked  all  the  way  along  the  American 
coasts  to  Cape  Breton.  Ingram  related 
that  the  country  was  full  of  “rubies  4  in. 
long,  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  gold  in 
the  rivers  in  lumps  as  big  as  a  man's  fist," 
and  that  the  fertility  of  the  country  was 
marvellous,  whilst  the  humblest  utensils 
of  the  inhabitants  were  made  of  solid 
silver.  If  Gilbert,  instead  of  listening  to 
these  travellers’  tales,  had  only  realized 
the  truth  of  the  wise  words  afterwards 
enunciated  by  Bacon,  the  result  of  his 
expedition  might  have  been  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  great  philosopher  stated  in 
his  Essay  on  Plantations  that  “planting  of 
countries  is  like  planting  of  woods,  for  you 
must  take  account  to  lease  almost  20  years’ 
profit  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the 
end.  For  the  principal  thing  that  hath 
been  the  destruction  of  most  plantations 
hath  been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of 
profit  in  the  first  years.  Moil  not  too 
much  underground,”  advised  Bacon,  “for 
the  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncertain  and 
useth  to  make  the  planters  lazy  in  other 
things.”  Moreover,  the  wisest  man  of  his 
age  realized  that  colonies  were  not  to  be 
formed  from  the  vicious  and  idle.  “  It  is 
a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,”  he  said, 


to  take  the  scum  of  the  people  and 
wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people 
with  whom  you  plant,  for  they  will  ever 
live  like  rogues  and  not  fall  to  work,  but 
be  lazy  and  do  mischief  and  spend  victuals 
and  be  quickly  weary,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  plantation."  The  scheme  proposed  by 
Gilbert  was  grandiose  and  lashly  ideal¬ 
istic.  Conceived  in  the  study,  it  was  the 
ideal  of  a  dreamer  rather  than  the  plan 
ot  a  practical  statesman.  In  imagination 
Gilbert  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  American  seaboard,  the 
founder  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  the  bene¬ 
volent  despot  of  a  new  Utopia.  Under 
the  patent  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
he  was  empowered  not  only  to  “discover, 
finde,  search  out,  and  view  such  remote, 
heathen,  and  barbarous  lands  not  actually 
possessed  of  any  Christian  prince  or 
people,"  to  occupy  and  settle  such  lands 
and  to  bestow  “  thereof  and  of  every  part 
thereof  in  fee  simple  or  otherwise,”  but 
also  to  “have  full  and  meere  power  and 
authoritie  to  correct,  punish,  pardon, 
governe,  and  rule  by  their  good  dis¬ 
cretions  and  pollicies  as  well  in  causes 
capitall  or  criminall,  as  civill,  both  marine 
and  other,”  according  to  “such  statutes, 
lawes,  and  ordinances  as  shall  be  by  him 
devised  or  established  for  the  better 
governement  of  the  sayde  people.”  In 
theory  at  least  Gilbert  was  absolute 
master  of  the  situation  and  subject  only 
to  the  Crown  of  England. 

In  order  to  assist  him  in  his  high  duties, 
he  proposed  that  thirteen  councillors  should 
be  elected  by  the  people,  who  were  to  be 
divided  into  various  classes,  each  member 
of  which  was  to  have  his  allotted  position 
in  the  commonwealth.  It  was  an  ideal 
picture  of  a  happy  and  contented  Slate 
that  Gilbert  drew  in  his  own  mind,  in 
which  every  eventuality  was  provided  for 
save  the  human  element  and  the  rebuffs  of 
unkindly  nature.  In  the  early  part  of  June 
his  fleet  assembled  in  Causet  Bav,  near 
Plymouth.  It  consisted  of  five  ships,  viz. 
the  Delight,  of  120  tons  burden  ;  the 
Ralegh,  contributed  by  his  younger  half- 
brother,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ;  the  Golden 
Hind,  the  Swallow,  and  the  little  Squirrel, 
of  but  10  tons  burden  ;  and  contained 
260  men,  including  carpenters,  masons, 
smiths,  and  “  mineral  men  and  refiners." 
For  the  solace  of  the  colonists  and  the 
“allurement  of  the  savages”  there  was 
“  musike  in  good  variety ;  not  omitting 
the  least  toys  as  morris  dancers,  hobby 
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horses,  and  Maylike  conceits  to  delight 
the  savage  people."  Soon  after  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  sailed  on  June  11,  1583,  the 
captain  of  the  Ralegh  withdrew  his  vessel, 
and  although  this  defection  seemed  irre¬ 
parable,  Gilbert  continued  on  his  wav  to 
Newfoundland  and  arrived  at  St.  John’s 
on  August  3rd.  Here  were  found  36 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  of  which  more 
than  half  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
whilst  of  the  remainder  some  were  French. 
On  August  5th  the  “Generali  had  his  tent 
set  up,  who  being  accompanied  with  his 
own  followers,  summoned  the  marchants 
and  masters,  both  English  and  strangers, 
to  be  present  at  his  taking  possession  of 
these  countries."  With  dignified  and  ap¬ 
propriate  ceremony  he  took  possession  of 
the  country  “in  the  right  of  her  Majestic 
and  to  the  behoofe  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil¬ 
bert,  knight,  his  heires,  and  assigns  for 
ever,  erecting  a  pillar  of  wood  upon 
which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  digging  up“aturffeof  the  soile 
(after  the  custome  of  Englande).”  So  com¬ 
menced  the  first  English  experiment  in 
colonization,  and  thus  eightv-six  years  after 
its  discovery  by  John  Cabot  was  Newfound¬ 
land  formally  annexed  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  Gilbert,  although  well  pleased 
with  the  new-found  land,  continued  his 
voyage  towards  the  mainland.  Embarking 
upon  the  little  Squirrel,  which  was  the 
most  convenient  for  entering  rivers  and 
harbours,  and  accompanied  by  the  Delight 
and  Golden  Hind,  he  left  St.  John’s  on 
August  20th,  on  his  last  and  fatal  voyage. 
The  ships  steered  for  Sable  Island,  at  the 
extreme  southerly  point  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where,  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  this 
graveyard  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Delight  was 
cast  away  and  “devoured  and  swallowed 
up  of  the  sea."  This  crowning  disaster 
determined  Gilbert  to  return  to  England. 
Unfortunately,  as  though  careless  of  his 
own  safety,  Gilbert  decided  to  remain 
upon  the  little  Squirrel,  stating  that  he 
would  not  forsake  his  little  companv  going 
homewards,  with  whom  he  had  “  passed 
so  many  stormes  and  perils.”  Nor  when 
the  autumnal  storms  arose  could  he  be 
persuaded  otherwise.  “  Sitting  abaft  with 
a  booke  in  his  hand,  he  cried  unto  us  in 
the  Hind e  (so  oft  as  we  did  approach 
within  hearing),"  relates  Edward  Haves, 
the  captain,  “  ‘  we  are  as  neere  to  heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land.”'  The  gloomy  tragedy 
of  Gilbert's  life  hastened  to  a  close.  On 
the  9th  of  September  the  lights  of  the 
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Squirrel  suddenly  went  out,  “whereof,  as 
it  were  in  a  moment,  we  lost  the  sight, 
and  withall  our  watch  cryed,  the  Generali 
was  cast  away,  which  was  too  true.”  Thus 
perished  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  ended 
the  first  scheme  for  planting  an  English 
colony  beyond  the  seas.  Both  as  an 
organizer  and  a  commander  of  men 
Gilbert  lacked  the  true  spirit  of  the 
pioneer.  Ardent  and  chivalrous  to  a 
fault,  he  was  not  by  temperament  fitted 
to  take  command  of  so  important  an 
undertaking,  and  the  somewhat  frank 
statement  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  he 
was  known  as  a  man  “  having  no  good 
hap  at  sea”  sufficiently  indicates  his 
standing  as  a  seaman.  But  Gilbert’s 
plans  were  nobly  conceived.  He  was 
single-hearted  and  sincere  in  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  is  typical  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  adventure  through  which 
the  then  unknown  art  of  colonization 
was  subsequently'  to  blossom  into  success. 

CHAPTER  IV 

The  Coming  of  Champlain 

The  failure  of  Roberval's  expedition  had 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  plans  for  the 
colonization  of  Canada.  For  sixty-five 
years  the  country  remained  little  more 
than  a  name,  and  small  attention  was  paid 
to  the  possibility  of  colonizing  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Canada  was  looked 
upon  as  a  cold  and  inhospitable  country 
forming  a  barrier  across  the  path  to  the 
Far  East,  that  could  only  be  overcome 
by  persistent  and  costly  effort.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  times  were  not  propitious 
for  exploration.  The  period  immediately 
preceding  the  voyages  of  Champlain  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  dark  age  of 
Canadian  history,  because  nothing  was 
done  to  open  up  the  country  or  to  discover 
its  riches.  But  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  private  traders  ventured  into  the 
estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  carried  on 
a  desultory  trade  with  the  Indians.  Their 
vessels  did  not  sail  beyond  Tadoussac, 
which  gradually  became  an  important 
trading  centre  where  year  after  year 
were  to  be  found  a  number  of  boats 
from  Rouen,  St.  Malo,  or  more  southerly 
ports  engaged  in  bartering  operations 
with  the  natives.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1581  that  vessels  again  sailed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  from  that  date  it 
would  appear  that  the  merchants  of  St. 


Malo  frequently  sent  their  ships  to  trade 
upon  the  river,  with  the  result  that  a 
valuable  commerce  in  furs  was  established. 
Hakluyt  writing  about  this  time  describes 
how  “  divers  beastes  skynnes,  as  bevers, 
otters,  marterns,  lucernes,  seales,  buffs, 
dere  skynnes,  all  dressed  and  painted  on 
the  inner  sides  with  divers  excellent 
colours”  were  brought  from  within  “the 
graunde  baye,”  and  Andre  Thevet  sug¬ 
gested  that  Prince  Edward  Island  was  an 
excellent  place  for  a  settlement,  as  not 
only  was  there  an  extensive  trade  in 
furs  but  also  over  200  vessels  annually 
visited  the  neighbouring  waters  to  engage 
in  fishing.  The  great  value  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  fact  that  a  considerable  fleet  of 
French,  Basque,  Portuguese,  and  English 
ships  were  to  be  found  at  St.  John's  and  in 
the  Great  Bay,  made  it  extremely  probable 
that  some  European  Power  would  sooner 
or  later  attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
these  waters  ;  and  although  the  surrounding 
coasts  were  generally  looked  upon  as 
French  territory,  effective  occupation  of 
some  portion  of  the  littoral  would  alone 
be  likely  to  secure  an  unquestioned  claim 
to  the  countries  surrounding  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  When,  therefore,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  Brittany  proposed  the  organization 
of  an  expedition  in  1578,  the  French 
Government  was  only  too  ready  to 
sanction  a  forward  movement,  as  they 
were  fully  aware  that  other  nations  were 
considering  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
footing  on  Canadian  soil  :  Hakluyt  having 
written  in  the  same  year  that  “if  we  did 
not  fortifie  ourselves  about  Cape  Briton, 
the  Frenche,  the  Brytons,  the  Normans,  or 
the  Duche,  or  some  other  nation,  will  not 
onely  prevent  us  of  the  mighty  baye  of 
St.  Lawrence,  where  they  have  gotten  the 
starte  of  us  already,  but  will  deprive  us  of 
Newfoundland,  which  nowe  wee  have 
discovered.”  But  the  first  expedition 
organized  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche, 
who  in  1578  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  and  Viceroy  for  the  king  in  Canada, 
did  not  sail  until  1584  and  was  never 
destined  to  reach  the  New  World.  His 
“  greatest  shippe  of  CCC  tonnes,”  with 
over  100  colonists,  “  was  caste  awaye 
over  against  Burwag,” 1  and  fourteen 
years  passed  before  he  succeeded  in 
transporting  colonists  across  the  Atlantic. 
La  Roche,  who  had  been  given  powers 

1  Brouage,  the  birthplace  of  Champlain,  not  far 
from  La  Rochelle.  Hakluj't’s  “Discourse  on  Westerne 
Planting.” 


similar  to  those  accorded  to  Roberval, 
gathered  together  a  company  of  200 
rogues,  obtained  from  the  prisons  of 
Rouen,  and  sailed  early  in  1598,  landing 
about  60  of  his  followers  on  Sable 
Island  at  the  exposed  southern  promontory 
of  Nova  Scotia,  whilst  he  went  forward  to 
explore  the  adjacent  coasts.  But  upon 
attempting  to  return  to  his  colonists  he 
was  driven  out  of  his  course  and  obliged  to 
return  to  France,  leaving  the  unfortunate 
settlers  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold. 
When  Sable  Island  was  again  visited  in 
1603  only  12  survivors  were  discovered 
and  yet  another  tragedy  had  been  added 
to  the  long  list  of  misadventures  connected 
with  the  plantation  of  colonies  in  the  New 
World.  In  the  year  following  La  Roche’s 
expedition,  Pierre  Chauvin,  a  Huguenot 
from  Honfleur,  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  for  a  period  of  ten  years  on 
condition  that  he  should  take  out  50 
colonists  each  year.  This  condition,  or  a 
similar  one,  was  attached  to  most  of  the 
early  monopolies,  but  it  was  a  pious 
aspiration  rather  than  a  condition  that  was 
likely  to  be  fulfilled,  the  main  object  of  the 
monopolists  undoubtedly  being  trade  and 
not  colonization.  With  Chauvin  was  asso¬ 
ciated  the  Sieur  du  Pont,  Franqois  Grave 
Pontgrave.  Early  in  1600  Chauvin’s  ex¬ 
pedition  reached  Tadoussac,  the  colonists 
were  landed,  and  when  the  ships,  returned 
in  the  autumn,  a  small  company  of  16  men 
was  left  behind,  who  spent  a  miserable 
winter  huddled  together  in  a  small 
hut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  The 
monopoly  granted  to  Chauvin  gave  um¬ 
brage  to  the  merchants  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  trading  with  Indians  in  that 
region,  and  was  withdrawn  pending  an 
inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  excluded 
traders — a  proceeding  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  during  the  chequered  period  of 
Company  rule  in  Canada. 

The  revocation  of  the  patent  and  the 
death  of  Chauvin  in  1603  led  to  the 
sending  of  an  official  exploring  expedition 
organized  by  Aymar  de  Chastcs,  and 
commanded  by  Pontgrave  and  Samuel 
Champlain.  The  latter,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  heroic  figures  in  the 
history  of  Canada,  had  recently  returned 
from  the  Spanish  Main  and  now  devoted 
himself  to  the  furtherance  of  French 
interests  in  North  America,  an  object  he 
kept  steadfastly  in  view  until  his  death  in 
1635.  The  two  small  vessels  fitted  out  by  the 
merchants  of  St.  Malo  and  Rouen  passed 
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up  the  St.  Lawrence  till  they  reached  the 
site  of  the  former  village  of  Hochelaga, 
and  returned  to  Havre  in  September  1603. 
On  the  return  of  the  voyagers,  Henri  IV 
determined  upon  a  forward  move  in  New 
France.  The  Comte  de  Monts,  who  had 
become  head  of  the  Company  organized 
by  Champlain,  and  was  granted  viceregal 
powers  in  Canada,  decided  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  should  be  made  in  Acadia,  the  name 
applied  to  the  maritime  regions  to  the 
south  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
1  wo  vessels,  with  De  Monts  and  Champlain 
in  the  first  and  Jean  de  Biencourt  de 
Poutrincourt  and  Pontgrave  in  the  second, 
arrived  off  Cape  La  Heve  on  May  8,  1604, 
and  proceeded  to  explore  the  coasts.  A 
small  settlement  was  founded  under  De 
Monts,  on  the  lie  Ste  Croix,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and 
the  State  of  Maine.  Later  the  colony  was 
removed  to  the  opposite  coast  at  Port 
Royal,  where  Poutrincourt  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  land,  and  the  chequered  history  of 
Port  Royal,  or,  as  it  is  now  known,  Anna¬ 
polis,  was  commenced.  But  in  October 
1607 — largely  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  minister  Sully,  who  believed  that 
“  lands  beyond  the  seas  can  only  entail 
considerable  cost  while  being  of  slight  or 
extremely  little  use,"1  and  had  secured  the 
abrogation  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  De 
Monts — the  colony  was  withdrawn  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  all  attempts  at  French 
colonization  in  the  New  World  were  to  be 
doomed  to  failure. 

But  in  the  following  year  preparations 
were  made  for  an  expedition  on  a  larger 
scale.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  decisive 
representations  of  Champlain,  who  clearly 
saw  that  trade  without  colonization  would 
at  the  best  remain  the  precarious  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  few,  and  that  permanent 
settlements  were  necessary  if  the  power  of 
France  were  to  be  extended  and  consoli¬ 
dated  in  America.  The  king,  Henri  IV, 
had  been  persuaded  that  the  interests  of 
France  were  closely  connected  with  the 
occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  in  itself  formed  the  key 
to  the  vast  and  unknown  territories  from 
whence  were  derived  those  rich  supplies 
of  furs  which  then  formed  so  lucrative  a 
trade  for  the  merchants  of  Havre,  Rouen, 

1  Quoted  from  Lescarbot,  who  spent  a  year  at 
Port  Royal  in  and  afterwards  wrote  his 

“  Histoire  de  la  Xouvelle  France,”  published  at  Paris 
in  tOoq. 


and  Paris.  He  was,  moreover,  persuaded 
that  the  establishment  of  any  other  power 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  trading  and 
fishing  vessels  which  annually  crowded  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  estuary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  lie  an  irretrievable 
disaster,  and  would  lead  eventually  to  the 
ousting  of  the  French  from  the  trade  they 
had  established.  He  was  therefore  willing 
to  sanction,  but  upon  terms  which  met  the 
objections  of  his  minister,  the  organization 
of  a  new  expedition,  the  objective  of  which 
was  the  St.  Lawrence.  Pontgrave,  who 
preceded  Champlain  in  his  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  reached  Tadoussac  on  June  3, 
1608.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Champlain, 
who,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  once 
more  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  reached 
the  lie  d'Orleans  on  July  3rd,  selected  the 
site  of  the  new  settlement  on  the  sloping 
ground  between  the  river  and  the  cliffs 
where  the  lower  town  of  Quebec  now 
stands,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
future  city.  Here  was  built  a  fort,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moat,  and  supplied  with 
cannons  placed  at  the  corners.  Early  in 
October  Champlain  made  his  preparations 
for  the  coming  winter.  Wheat  and  rye 
were  planted  in  order  that  the  colony 
might  be  self-supporting,  and  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  French  was 
made  in  Canada. 

The  early  years  of  the  little  colony  were 
full  of  hardships  and  disappointments. 
The  small  body  of  settlers  barely  sur¬ 
vived  the  first  long  winter,  for  out  of  28 
men  left  behind  with  Champlain  15 
died  before  the  return  of  summer.  But 
Champlain  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  small  community.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  if  the  colony,  placed  as  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  numerous  and  powerful  tribes, 
were  to  survive,  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians  was  a  necessity,  he  returned  to 
Tadoussac  to  confer  with  Pontgrave  as  to 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  Moreover, 
Champlain  realized  that  the  exploration  of 
Canada,  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart, 
was  only  possible  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Indians,  and  that  their  support,  or  at 
least  neutrality,  would  have  to  be  secured. 
At  this  period  the  Indians  of  Canada  were 
divided  into  two  main  groups — the  Algon- 
quins  and  Iroquois-Hurons.  The  Hurons, 
who  originally  sprang  from  an  Iroquois 
stock,  occupied  the  western  districts  and 
were  allied  to  the  Algonquins  who  wan¬ 
dered  over  eastern  Canada.  The  blood¬ 
thirsty  Iroquois,  the  fiercest  and  most 
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dreaded  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  a  loose 
confederation  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onodagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas — generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Five  Nations — occupying 
the  territories  farther  south,  were  in  con¬ 
stant  conllict  with  the  Canadian  tribes, 
and  were  subsequently  to  exterminate 
many  of  their  enemies.  When  Champlain 
arrived  in  Canada  the  Iroquois  and  Algon¬ 
quins  were  engaged  in  war.  He  had  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  parties  he  should 
favour — for  a  neutral  attitude  was  utterly 
impossible  if  he  desired  to  maintain  his 
position  in  New  France.  After  long  and 
anxious  consultation  with  Pontgrave  it  was 
decided  that  as  the  Algonquins,  who  then 
numbered  about  yo,ooo,  were  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  settlers 
and  might  combine  with  their  allies  the 
Hurons  to  crush  the  infant  settlement,  it 
was  the  best  policy  to  obtain  their  support 
by  aiding  them  against  their  inveterate  foes 
the  Iroquois.  On  their  side  the  Algonquins 
welcomed  the  advent  of  the  mail-clad 
warriors  with  unqualified  delight.  The 
guns  of  Champlain  and  his  companions, 
speeding  their  magic  death  towards  their 
enemies,  were  as  valuable  as  the  assistance 
of  hundreds  of  Indian  allies.  Accompanied 
by  a  party  of  Algonquins,  Champlain  and  a 
few  companions  went  with  a  number  of 
Montagnais  Indians1  in  search  of  their 
Huron  and  Algonquin  allies.  The  whole 
party  then  crossed  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter, 
ascended  the  Riviere  des  Iroquois,  or 
Richelieu  River,2  then  traversed  for  the 
first  time  by  white  men,  and  reached 
Chambly  Rapids.  Here  Champlain  was 
forced  to  leave  the  shallop  in  which  he 
was  journeying,  and  he  continued  with 
two  white  men  and  a  small  party  of  56 
Indians  in  24  canoes,  and  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  beautiful  lake,  over 
100  miles  in  length,  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  to  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  North  America.  At  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain  they  were 
met  by  a  party  of  Iroquois  warriors,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New 

1  A  group  of  Algonquin  tribes  in  Quebec  extending 
from  about  St.  Maurice  to  the  Atlantic  and  from 
tile  St.  Laurence  to  the  watershed  of  Hudson  Bay 
They  were  so  called  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  their  country.  Champlain  first  met  them  in  1(103 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  They  were  useful  to 
the  traders,  generally  acting  as  the  agents  ol  the 
Hurons  ill  bartering  furs  with  the  seamen  on  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

2  In  addition  to  being  known  as  the  River  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  Richelieu  has  been  called  the  Chambly, 
St.  Louis,  and  Sorcl.  It  was  the  principal  highway 
to  the  Iroquois  country. 
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World  the  Iroquois  came  into  conflict  with 
the  French.  Tire  contest  was  short  but 
decisive.  The  Iroquois,  astonished  by  the 
weapons  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  looking 
upon  Champlain  and  his  companions  as 
superior  beings  from  another  world,  broke 
and  fled,  leaving  the  incongruous  allies  to 
celebrate  their  victory— the  Indians  in  the 
cruel  manner  peculiar  to  their  race,  the 
Europeans  looking  on  but  powerless  to 
prevent  the  inhuman  tortures  which  were 
customary  in  savage  warfare.  The  short 
and  insignificant  fight  upon  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain,  in  which  but  a  few 
hundred  men  were  engaged,  was  one  of 
the  most  eventful  contests  in  the  history  of 
the  New  World,  and  set  the  seal  upon 
French  policy  towards  the  Indians  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  details  of  the  interminable  struggle 
which  followed  form  a  picture  of  revolting 
and  insensate  cruelty  which  has  left  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  history  of  North 
America.  The  Iroquois  became  the  in¬ 
veterate  enemies  of  the  French ;  the 
formidable  power  of  their  league  was 
directed  against  the  allied  Indians  to  the 
north,  who  were  subsequently  dispersed 
and  humbled  ;  and  afterwards  against  the 
French  settlements  which  suffered  from  the 
almost  continuous  attacks  of  their  blood¬ 
thirsty  foes.  But  whatever  the  results  of 
Champlain’s  action,  he  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  the  policy  he  pursued.  His 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  was 
of  the  slightest,  but  he  knew  enough  to 
realize  that  French  interests  were  mainly 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  amic¬ 
able  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
north,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  savages 
could  only  be  obtained  by  taking  sides  in 
their  quarrels  and  protecting  them  against 
the  encroachments  of  their  formidable 
enemies  occupying  the  territories  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Great  Lakes.  He  could 
not  be  gifted  with  sufficient  prescience  to 
foresee  that  the  Iroquois  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  English,  who  at  the  dawn 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  planted  no 
permanent  settlement  in  the  north-east 
of  America.  They  had  but  three  years 
previously  engaged  in  the  plantation  of 
Virginia,  and  although  they  had  been  on 
the  coasts  of  New  England,  they  had  not 
consolidated  or  established  their  position. 
The  iniquitous  coalitions  between  Europeans 
and  Redskins  were  then  in  the  lap  of  the 
future,  and  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
eventual  alliances  between  white  men  and 


the  bloodthirsty  savages  of  North  America. 
So  far  as  Champlain  was  concerned,  his 
main  object  had  been  gained.  His  prestige 
had  been  established  amongst  the  tribes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  who  realized  that  a 
superior  race  might  henceforth  hold  the 
balance  between  the  contending  parties. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  little  colony  planted  at 
Quebec.  Champlain  perceived  that  it  was 
as  impossible  as  it  was  impolitic  to  rest 
content  with  the  establishment  of  a  fort 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  unknown 
wilderness — a  fort  which  the  colonists 
might  hold  against  all  comers  so  long  as 
they  remained  within  its  narrow  limits. 
The  little  settlement  could  only  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  colony,  the  centre  from 
which  was  to  radiate  exploring  and  trading 
activity.  Champlain  was,  above  all,  a  man 
of  action.  The  vast  territories  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  must  be  made  to  yield 
up  their  secrets.  The  great  inland  waters, 
rumours  of  which  had  reached  the 
settlement,  must  be  discovered  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  interior  revealed. 

Champlain’s  policy  was  in  fact  a  policy  of 
expansion.  Inadequate  as  were  the  means 
at  his  disposal  and  insufficient  as  was  the 
support  of  his  employers  in  France,  he 
determined  that  so  long  as  he  was  in 
command,  the  New  France  across  the 
Atlantic  should  be  explored,  opened,  and 
traversed.  He  was  not — certainly  at  this 
period— a  mere  trader.  He  was  an 
administrator,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman, 
whose  horizon  was  only  bounded  by 
dreams  of  establishing  a  new  empire 
within  the  wilderness  of  America.  Had 
he  been  content  to  remain  within  his 
fortifications  at  Quebec  and  to  follow 
the  policy  subsequently  pursued  by  the 
English  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay, 
the  exploration  of  Canada  would  have  been 
delayed  for  another  generation.  One  of 
Champlain's  first  actions  was  therefore  to 
explore  the  surrounding  country  and  to 
establish  outposts  from  which  to  conduct 
trading  operations  with  the  Hurons  and 
from  which  to  search  for  the  passage 
through  Canada  to  the  riches  of  the  Far 
East.  The  summer  of  1610  was  spent 
in  exploring  the  country  around  the 
Richelieu  River,  and  in  the  following 
year,  after  a  journey  to  France  occasioned 
by  the  assassination  of  Henri  IV,  he 
journeyed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
Montreal,  where  he  selected  a  place  for  a 
trading  post,  and  named  the  island  near  by 
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Ste  Helene  in  honour  of  the  young  wife  he 
had  married  during  his  recent  visit  to 
France.  In  the  spring  of  1613  Champlain 
set  out  from  the  island  of  Ste  Helene  in 
search  of  a  passage  to  China,  which  lay,  he 
was  convinced,  up  the  Ottawa  River  and 
across  the  country  of  the  Nipissings.1 
Accompanied  by  a  young  man  named 
Du  Vignau,  who  fraudulently  claimed  to 
have  spent  a  winter  on  Lake  Nipissing, 
Champlain  passed  the  Lachine  Rapids  ; 
crossed  Lake  St.  Louis  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Two  Mountains,  which  was  called  Lac 
de  Soissons  in  honour  of  the  Comte 
de  Soissons  who  had  been  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor,  but  dying  in  1612,  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  young  Prince  de 
Conde  ;  and  proceeded  up  the  river  which 
for  many  years  to  come  formed  the 
thoroughfare  of  explorers,  missionaries,  and 
traders  from  Montreal  to  the  Far  West. 
The  party  journeyed  up  the  Ottawa  River 
as  far  as  Allumette  Island,  where  Du 
Vignau’s  fraud  was  discovered,  and  where 
Champlain  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
search  for  the  Western  Sea.  At  this  time 
Champlain,  who  had  become  the  Lieutenanl 
in  Canada  for  the  non-resident  Governor 
representing  the  interests  of  the  monopo¬ 
lists,  was  in  constant  conflict  with  those 
merchants  who  claimed  the  right  of  free 
trade  upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  a 
compromise,  in  the  new  commission  issuec 
to  Champlain,  the  monopoly  was  restrictec 
to  the  districts  above  Quebec,  beyonc 
which  place  he  was  authorized  to  seize  the 
vessels  or  traders  of  other  nations  or  o 
Frenchmen  who  ventured  into  the  reservec 
territories  in  defiance  of  the  new  monopoly 
Quebec  thus  became  the  eastern  frontiei 
post  of  the  new  company,  and  it  was  more 
than  ever  to  the  interest  of  the  monopolist: 
that  the  exploration  of  the  interior  shoulc 
be  vigorously  carried  on. 

But  whilst  Champlain  in  his  dua 
capacity  as  the  Governor’s  representative 
and  the  agent  of  the  Company  was  read- 
and  anxious  to  undertake  fresh  journey 
into  the  surrounding  country,  he  also  fel 
a  keen  interest  in  the  future  of  the  savage 
races  with  whom  he  came  into  contacl 
As  a  pious  Catholic  he  beheld  thei 
condition  with  feelings  of  horror.  The' 
were  living,  he  wrote,  “  like  brute  beasts 
without  faith,  without  law,  without  religior 

1  Nipissing,  meaning  “at  the  little  water, 
referring  to  Lake  Nipissing.  The  Nipissings  wer 
an  Algonquin  tribe  who  have  remained  in  thei 
original  district  since  they  first  came  into  contac 
with  the  French. 
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without  God,”  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
press  for  the  dispatch  of  a  mission  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  Church 
amongst  the  heathen.  Suspicious  of  the 
motives  and  methods  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
turned  to  the  Recollets,  a  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1615  four  friars,  charged  with  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  arrived  in 
Canada.  On  their  arrival  at  Quebec  Mass 
was  said  for  the  first  time  in  New  France, 
and  posts  were  allotted  to  the  zealous 
missionaries.  Father  Joseph  Le  Caron 
went  fearlessly  forward  to  the  Huron 
country,  Dolbeau  commenced  a  mission 
amongst  the  Montaignais,  and  Denis 
Jamay  and  the  lay  brother  Pacifique  du 
Plessis  remained  at  Quebec.  Champlain 
subsequently  followed  Lc  Caron  into  the 
Huron  country  by  way  of  Lake  Nipissing 
and  the  French  River,  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  the  Indians,  and  witnessed 
the  remarkable  success — outward  if  not 
inward — which  was  attending  the  labours 
of  Le  Caron.  Thus  were  planted  on  the 
soil  of  New  France  the  seeds  of  that 
Christianity  which  was  for  so  long  but  a 
convenient  profession  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  which  they  did  not  and 
could  not  understand,  and  which  seldom 
changed  their  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty 
natures.  Their  primitive  minds  were 
awed  by  the  outward  symbols  of  the 
faith.  They  wondered  at  the  fortitude  of 
the  white  men  who  came  amongst  them 
clad  in  the  rude  garb  of  their  Order,  their 
naked  feet  shod  with  wooden  sandals,  but 
carrying  neither  firearms  nor  weapons, 
relying  solely  on  the  protection  of  the 
outward  symbol  of  their  faith — a  new 
manito  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  or  ivory 
cross.  When  Champlain  visited  France  in 
1616,  he  joined  in  an  earnest  prayer  that 
the  hearts  of  the  king  and  his  council 
might  be  moved  to  “  render  what  help 
might  be  needful  to  uplift  these  poor 
Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  from 
which  act  honour  would  accrue  to  his 
Majesty,  greatness  and  increase  to  his 
kingdom,  prosperity  to  his  subjects,  and 
the  glory  of  all  the  labour  and  enterprise 
would  be  to  God.”  When  he  landed  at 
Honfleur,  he  heard  that  Conde  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  he  concluded 
rightly  that  “  the  enemies  of  the  company 
would  not  be  slow  in  vomiting  forth  their 
poison.” 

Champlain’s  life  from  this  date  was  one 
long  struggle  against  dangers  and  difficul¬ 


ties  in  Canada  and  against  opposition  and 
neglect  in  France.  Of  them  all  the  last 
was  the  most  detrimental  to  his  policy  of 
expansion.  The  condition  of  affairs  in 
h ranee  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  vigor¬ 
ous  policy  in  Canada.  Quebec  remained  a 
tiny  settlement  on  the  verge  of  the  forest, 
almost  lost  in  the  immensities  of  the  wil 
derness.  Its  strategic  and  even  its  com¬ 
mercial  importance  were  entirely  unrealized. 
At  the  best  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  trading 
post  whence  certain  courtiers  and  mer¬ 
chants  derived  a  not  inconsiderable  income. 
Colonization  was  at  a  standstill.  The 
settlers  whom  Champlain  desired  failed  to 
arrive,  and  it  was  only  in  1617,  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  settlement, 
that  Louis  Hebert,  the  first  genuine  colonist 
in  New  France,  arrived  with  his  wife  and 
family.  In  the  following  years  a  few 
families  arrived,  attracted  to  the  wilds  of 
Canada  by  the  love  of  adventure  or  the 
hope  of  gain ;  but  in  contrast  with  the 
rapidly  growing  colonies  in  Virginia  and 
New  England,  they  formed  an  utterly  in¬ 
significant  community  lost  in  the  midst  of 
vast  solitudes.  Moreover,  in  Quebec  itself 
there  was  little  cause  for  congratulation. 
When  a  rival  Company  under  Guillaume 
de  Caen  and  his  two  brothers,  who  were 
uncompromising  Huguenots,  was  formed 
in  1621,  Quebec  was  clamorous  with  the 
quarrels  of  the  traders.  In  the  year  1625 
a  momentous  change  was  introduced  into 
the  affairs  of  New  France.  Hitherto  the 
Recollet  fathers  had  carried  on  their  mis¬ 
sions  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success, 
but  in  that  year  the  Jesuits,  supported  by  the 
Viceroy  Ventadour,1  and  favoured  by  the 
influence  of  the  Queen-Mother,  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  ambitious  Marie  de  Medicis, 
arrived  in  Canada  determined  to  see  “the 
glory  of  God  flourish  in  those  barbarous 
lands.”  The  arrival  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
was  received  with  mixed  feelings  in  the 
little  community  at  Quebec.  Champlain 
was  absent,  and  the  Jesuits  were  shunned 
alike  by  the  Catholic  and  Huguenot  traders, 
but  were  welcomed  by  the  Recollets  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  calling  them  to 
Canada.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held 
of  the  subsequent  actions  of  the  Jesuits  in 

1  On  the  retirement  of  the  Due  tie  Montmorency, 
Henri  de  Levy,  Due  de  Ventadour,  had  become 
Viceroy  and  patron  of  Canada.  Unlike  most  of  his 
predecessors  who  had  accepted  office  for  a  con¬ 
sideration,  Ventadour  was  an  earnest,  if  not  bigoted, 
Catholic  who  regarded  Canada  as  a  vast  mission-tield 
rather  than  as  a  new  colony,  lie  had  retired  from 
Court  and  had  entered  into  holy  orders. 
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their  long  conflict  with  the  secular  authori¬ 
ties,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  the 
whole-hearted  devotion  of  the  first  members 
of  the  order  to  arrive  in  Canada.  They 
underwent  the  most  terrible  hardships  in 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  They  braved 
death  in  a  hundred  hideous  forms,  endured 
tortures  that  would  have  appalled  the 
stoutest,  and  with  absolute  fearlessness  and 
courage  they  preached  their  mission  of 
peace  to  the  savage  Indian  tribes.  Father 
Charles  Lalemant,  the  first  Superior  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  in  Canada,  whose  “  Relation  "  1 
of  the  year  1625  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  beginning  of  the  mission,  and  Fathers 
Jean  de  Brebeuf  and  Enemond  Masse,  three 
of  the  most  saintly  figures  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  Canada,  entered  enthusias¬ 
tically  upon  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
But  they  arrived  at  a  time  of  deep  anxiety, 
for  not  only  was  Quebec  torn  asunder  by 
the  quarrels  of  the  rival  trading  and  reli¬ 
gious  factions,  but  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  English  or  Dutch  might  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  little 
community  to  seize  and  destroy  the  colonv. 
Richelieu,  who  had  become  Grand  Master 
and  Superintendent  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  in  addition  to  his  multifarious 
duties,  found  time  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Canada  and  inaugurated  a  complete  change 
of  policy.  He  suppressed  existing  charters 
and  privileges  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  new  company  which  in  return  for  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  and  other  privi¬ 
leges  engaged  to  further  colonization  in 
New  France.  The  new  Company  consisted 
of  one  hundred  associates  and  is  generally 
known  as  the  Company  of  New  France. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  Company  acquired 
its  privileges  was  that  the  colonization  of 
New  France  should  be  undertaken  by 
Catholics,  and  the  Huguenots  were  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  to  enter  the  country.* 

'  rhe“  Relations  "of  the  Jesuits,  which  form  invalu¬ 
able  historical  documents,  were  written  in  the  form 
of  letters  and  reports  from  members  of  the  Order  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  They  were  published  in 
Paris  by  the  Provinci-il.  They  were  written  with 
the  twofold  object  of  describing  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  was  carried  on  in  the  remote  missions 
and  of  soliciting  subscriptions  for  its  continuance. 
Although  they  do  not  present  either  a  complete  or 
absolutely  truthful  picture  of  the  missions — they 
form  the  most  valuable  existing  record  of  Christian 
enterprise  in  New  France.  Their  publication  ceased 
in  1673,  when  the  General  of  the  Order  in  Rome 
was  instructed  by  Pope  Clement  X  not  to  print  any 
further  records. 

3  Most  of  the  trading  companies  put  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  their  pious  intentions  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen ;  trade,  the  real  object  of  the  ventures. 
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This  measure  was  not  entirely  due  to  reli¬ 
gious  bigotry,  for  it  was  only  too  apparent 
that  religious  dissensions  were  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  colony.  The  Huguenots  in 
France  were  in  active  revolt  against  the 
Government  and  political  foresight  de¬ 
manded  that  their  feuds  should  not  be 
transplanted  to  the  soil  of  the  French  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  New  World.  But  the 
vigorous  policy  of  Richelieu  was  to  receive 
a  temporary  check  at  its  commencement. 
Whilst  a  fleet  of  four  vessels  was  being 
fitted  out  to  convey  the  colonists  to  New 
France,  together  with  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  neglected  settlement  at  Quebec, 
a  group  of  English  adventurers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  was  preparing  to  attack  the  French 
colonies  in  America.  Well  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  the  small  garrisons  at  Quebec 
and  Port  Royal,  a  company  of  London 
merchants  fitted  out  three  vessels  which, 
under  the  command  of  David  Kirk  and  his 
brothers,  sailed  from  England  in  the  spring 
of  1628,  surprised  and  captured  the  squadron 
conveying  the  French  colonists,  and  took 
Port  Royal,  the  French  settlement  in  Acadia. 
Returning  in  the  following  year,  Kirk  ad¬ 
vanced  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Quebec.  Champlain,  who 
had  been  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  France,  finding  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  hold  the  settlement  in  face  of 
impending  famine  and  the  superior  forces 
by  which  he  was  assailed,  surrendered  to 
the  English  on  July  20,  1629.  He  was  un¬ 
aware  that  the  Treaty  of  Suze  had  been 
signed  three  months  earlier,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  the  former  French  posses¬ 
sions  in  North  America  were  to  be  returned 
to  France.  For  three  years  there  was  an 
interregnum  in  New  France,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1632,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  that  the 
French  settlements  were  finally  returned 
to  France — Charles  I  having  been  induced 
to  this  course  owing  to  the  threat  of  the 
French  king  to  withold  the  payment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria. 

But  the  temporary  occupation  of  New 
France  had  no  effect  upon  the  future 
history  of  Canada.  It  was  otherwise  with 

occupying  a  second  place.  Thus  the  charter  of  the 
Hundred  Associates  stated  that  the  company  had 
been  formed  “  for  the  primary  purpose  of  converting 
t!ie  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith,”  and  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  for  his  Majesty’s  subjects  new 
commercial  advantages,  derivable  from  a  better 
management  of  the  fur  trade.” 


the  capture  of  the  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Acadia,  which  led  to  long  and 
acrimonious  discussions  between  the  two 
Governments  and  resulted  in  prolonged 
arguments  upon  the  precise  status  of  the 
disputed  territories  and  to  investigations  of 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries. 
The  whole  of  Acadia  was  at  this  period 
claimed  by  the  two  leading  colonizing 
nations  of  northern  Europe.  England  based 
her  somewhat  shadowy  claims  upon  priority 
of  discovery,  whilst  France  pointed  to  more 
or  less  effective  colonization  under  Poutrin- 
court  and  Pontgrave.  It  has  been  seen  how 
a  small  colony  was  left  on  Sable  Island  in 
1598  and  a  settlement  made  on  the  island  of 
Ste.  Croix  in  1604  which  was  subsequently 
removed  to  Port  Royal  and  remained  in 
Acadia  until  the  summer  of  1607.  Another 
settlement  was  made  in  the  following  year 
when  Poutrincourt  again  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Port  Royal,  where  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  Jesuit  fathers  Pierre  Biard  and 
Enemond  Masse  arrived  to  minister  to  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  peninsula.  But  the 
new  settlement  had  scarcely  been  com¬ 
menced  when  Captain  Samuel  Argali,  sub¬ 
sequently  Deputy-Governor  of  Virginia, 
was  sent  northwards  charged  with  the 
task  of  destroying  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  in  Acadia,  which  were,  it  was 
asserted,  an  invasion  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  Virginia  Company.  The 
capture  of  Ste.  Croix  and  Port  Royal  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuit  mission  at 
Mount  Desert  in  1613  were  the  first  episode 
in  the  long  struggle  between  France  and 
England  for  the  possession  of  North 
America.  But  the  French  were  soon  back 
at  Port  Royal  under  Biencourt,  the  son  of 
Poutrincourt,  and  the  sole  apparent  result 
of  Argali’s  action  was  that  his  name  was 
commemorated  on  contemporary  English 
maps  where  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  called 
Argali’s  Bay.  At  this  period  and  until  the 
final  peace  between  England  and  France 
after  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759,  Acadia  or 
La  Cadie  was  one  of  the  vaguest  and  most 
elastic  of  geographical  terms.  It  is  generally 
taken  to  be  synonymous  with  Nova  Scotia, 
but  the  boundaries  were  not  defined  and  it 
included  the  whole  of  that  province  and 
much  more. 

When  Port  Royal  was  captured  by  Kirk 
on  his  way  to  Quebec  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  securing  British  predominance 
in  those  regions.  The  English  monarch 
had  never  relinquished  his  claims  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  North  America,  and 
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when  in  1621  Sir  William  Alexander, 
inspired  by  the  success  of  the  English 
colonies  in  Virginia  and  New  England, 
proposed  to  King  James  the  establishment 
of  a  Scotch  settlement  in  Acadia,  he  received 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  his  royal  master. 
The  story  of  the  first  British  settlement 
within  the  bounds  of  the  present  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  one  of  the  least  known  episodes 
in  Canadian  history.  It  has  generally  been 
looked  upon  as  an  event  which  had  no 
permanent  significance,  whereas  it  forms 
in  reality  one  of  the  most  interesting 
attempts  at  colonization,  and  has  left  many 
traces  upon  the  subsequent  history  of 
Canada.  Alexander,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Scot,  was  also  a  poet  and  a  dreamer.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  by  a  wfitty  contem¬ 
porary  that  “he  was  born  a  poet  and  aimed 
to  be  a  king,”  1  and  historians  and  satirists 
have  been  wont  to  make  merry  over  the 
failure  of  his  schemes.  But  he  was  endowed 
with  energy  and  versatility,  and  had  the 
times  been  propitious  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
carry  his  colonizing  ventures  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  It  is  easy  to  belittle  the  man 
and  to  poke  fun  at  the  lame  ending  of  his 
ventures ;  it  is  less  easy  to  realize  the 
careful  preparation  of  his  plans,  the 
enthusiasm  which  led  him  to  initiate  a 
great  scheme  of  colonization,  and  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  underlay  his  schemes. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  James  I, 
Alexander  received  from  that  monarch  a 
charter  conveying  to  him  what  were  prac¬ 
tically  sovereign  rights  over  an  immense 
area  in  North  America.  It  was  then  the 
custom  for  a  monarch  to  bestow  upon  his 
favourites  great  tracts  of  territory  in  the 
New  World,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
only  limited  by  the  imagination  of  the 
donor ;  the  rights  appertaining  thereto 
were  as  vague  as  the  frontiers  fixed  by 
the  coveted  charters.  James  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  The  charter  granted  on 
September  10,  1621,  duly  ratified  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  on  July  31,  1630,  and  on 
June  28,  1633,  and  extended  by  subsequent 

1  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  in  the  “Jewel,”  1652,  wrote 
of  Alexander  that  “  it  did  not  satisfie  his  ambition  to 
have  a  laurel  from  the  muses  and  be  esteemed  a  king 
amongst  poets,  but  he  must  be  king  of  some  New¬ 
found-land  ;  and  like  another  Alexander  indeed, 
searching  after  new  worlds,  have  the  sovereignty 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  born  a  poet,  and  aimed 
to  be  a  king  ;  therefore  would  he  have  his  royal  title 
from  King  James,  who  was  born  a  king  and  aimed 
to  be  a  poet.  Had  he  stopped  there  it  would  have 
been  well  :  but  the  flame  of  his  honour  must  have 
some  oyle  wherewith  to  nourish  it.  Like  another 
King  Arthur  he  must  have  his  knights." 
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charters  granted  by  Charles  I,  gave  to 
Alexander  and  his  heirs  “all  and  singular 
the  lands,  continents,  and  islands  situate 
and  lying  in  America,  within  the  Cape  or 
Promonotory  commonly  called  Cap  de 
Sable  ...  to  the  river  called  by  the  name 
of  Sancta  Crux  and  to  the  remotest  source 
or  fountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  same 
.  .  .  and  thence  .  .  .  into  the  great  river 
of  Canada  .  .  .  thence  to  the  islands  called 
Bacalaos  or  Cape  Breton,”  with  the  mines, 
minerals,  precious  stones,  etc.  By  the 
subsequent  charter  of  1628,  Charles  I 
granted  to  Alexander  “all  and  sundrie  lands 
within  the  Gulf  of  Canada  .  .  .  all  and 
sundrie  lands  lying  within  the  said  river 
Canada,  from  the  said  mouth  and  entrance 
up  to  the  head  fountain  and  source  thereof, 
wheresoever  it  be,  or  the  lake  whence  it 
flows  (which  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
towards  the  Gulf  of  California,  called  by 
some  the  Vermilion  Sea)  .  .  .  and  50  leagues 
of  bounds  on  both  sides  the  aforesaid  river 
Canada — and  likewise  all  and  sundry  islands 
lying  within  the  said  Gulf  of  California,  as 
also  all  and  whole  the  lands  and  bounds 
adjacent  to  the  said  gulf,  on  west  and 
south,  whether  they  be  found  a  part  of  the 
continent  or  main  land  or  an  island  (as  it  is 
thought  they  are)  which  is  commonly  called 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  California.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  amazing  document, 
drawn  up  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
geographical  features  of  the  North  American 
continent,  granted  rights  of  proprietorship 
not  only  over  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
but  also  over  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  (then  undiscovered) 
and  the  immense  country  on  the  western 
coasts  of  the  continent.' 

By  a  legal  fiction  this  great  territory, 
to  which  Alexander,  in  emulation  of  the 
foundation  of  New  France,  New  England, 
and  New  Spain,  had  given  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia,  was  attached  to  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  as  it  was  his  intention  that 
the  new  country  should  be  settled  by  Scots 

1  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
person  named  Alexander  Humphrys  (changed  by 
deed-poll  to  Alexander),  claiming  to  he  a  descendant 
of  Sir  William  Alexander,  put  forward  claims  to 
these  immense  territories  and  received  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  support  until  in  1839  the  pseudo  Earl 
of  Stirling  was  arrested  and  his  claims  proved  to  rest, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  upon  certain  forged 
documents.  The  case  excited  great  interest  at  the 
time  and  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
United  States  as  under  other  grants  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  State  of  Maine  was  also  demanded  by 
the  claimant. 


iii  contradistinction  to  the  settlement  of 
Virginia  and  New  England  by  English¬ 
men.  One  very  interesting  privilege  was 
attached  to  Alexander's  grant.  This  was 
the  right  to  found  in  Scotland  an  order 
of  baronets  similar  to  that  established  bv 
James  I  in  1611  in  connection  with  the 
colonization  of  Ulster.  James  I,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  his  ill-fated  son,  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  Alexander's  plans.  On  August  5, 
1624,  in  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland,  he  wrote  that  he  considered  “  no 
kynd  of  conquest  can  be  more  easie  and 
innocent  than  that  which  doth  proceede 
from  Plantationes,  specially  in  a  countrey 
commodious  for  men  to  live  in,  yet  re- 
mayneing  altogether  desert,”  and  on 
October  1 8th  he  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
make  the  colonization  of  Nova  Scotia  “a 
work  of  our  owne,  and  as  we  were  pleased 
to  erect  the  honour  of  Knicht  Barronetts 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Plantation  of 
Ireland,  so  we  doe  desire  to  conferr  the 
like  honour  within  our  kingdome  upon 
suche  as  .  .  .  will  agree  for  some  propor¬ 
tion  of  grounds  within  New  Scotland." 
Charles  I  was  equally  explicit  in  his 
approval  of  Alexander’s  plans.  Ten  days 
before  his  father’s  death  he  wrote  recom¬ 
mending  “the  said  Sir  William  and  the 
business  to  your  best  assistance,  hereby 
declairing  that  we  favour  bothe  the  busines 
and  the  persone  that  followeth  it.” 
Alexander  was  empowered  to  create,  and 
did  so  by  his  own  letters  patent,  a  number 
of  baronets,  each  of  whom  was  to  pay 
1,000  Scottish  marks  and  to  provide 
six  settlers  for  the  new  colony,  or  to 
pay  a  further  sum  of  2,000  marks,  in 
all  about  .£166  sterling  in  the  money  of 
those  times.  In  return  for  this  payment 
each  baronet  received  a  grant  of  16,000 
acres,  seisin  of  which  he  was  permitted  to 
take,  by  a  legal  fiction,  at  the  market  cross 
in  Edinburgh.  Provided  with  the  funds 
secured  by  the  sale  of  these  baronies 
Alexander  sent  out  a  party  of  colonists  in 
June  1622,  but  the  season  was  too  late, 
and  the  colonists  were  forced  to  winter 
in  Newfoundland.  In  the  following  year 
another  vessel  was  despatched,  but  no 
permanent  settlement  appears  to  have 
been  formed  until  1628,  when  a  small 
colony  was  established  at  Port  Royal, 
under  Sir  William  Alexander  the  younger, 
who  acted  as  his  father’s  lieutenant  in  the 
New  World.  But  the  settlement  was 
dogged  by  misfortunes.  By  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  no  fewer  than  30  of  the  settlers 
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had  died,  and  the  old  story  of  infant 
colonies  was  again  repeated. 

In  the  meantime  other  small  settlements 
were  being  founded  in  Acadia,  which  had 
been  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Caledonia  and  Alexandria,  at  least  on  the 
map.1  In  162X  Sir  James  Stewart,  of 
Killeith,  Lord  Ochiltree,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  planted  a  colonv 
on  Cape  Breton,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  France ;  and  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of  Lochinvar, 
also  visited  a  settlement  called  New 
Galloway  at  about  the  same  time.  But 
Alexander’s  colony  at  Port  Royal  was 
scarcely  out  of  its  preliminary  troubles 
when,  owing  to  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain, 
Charles  I  gave  instructions  that  the  fort 
was  to  be  destroyed  and  the  settlement 
evacuated.  In  a  letter  written  on  July  10, 
1631,  Charles  I  gave  orders  to  Alexander, 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Stirling 
and  Viscount  of  Canada,  “to  demolish  the 
fort  which  was  builded  by  your  son  there, 
and  to  remove  all  the  people,  goods, 
ordnance,  munitions,  cattle,  and  other 
things  belonging  unto  that  colonie, 
leaving  the  bounds  altogether  waste  and 
unpeopled.”  It  has  been  hastily  assumed 
that  under  this  treaty  Charles  I  gave  up 
the  whole  of  Acadia  to  the  French,  but 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  subse¬ 
quent  letters  to  the  Scottish  Parliament 
that  he  still  maintained  his  sovereignty 
over  the  territory,  only  agreeing  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  status  quo  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  Two  letters  only 
need  be  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this 
view.  On  January  5,  1634-5,  Charles 

wrote  to  Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorges  stating 
that  he  desired  to  establish  “  some  good 
course  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
plantation  in  New  Scotland,"  and  asking 
his  advice  ;  and  on  September  27,  1633, 
he  wrote  to  the  Scottish  Privy  Council 
that  “  hearing  that  there  wes  a  rumour 
givin  out  that  we  had  totallie  left  our 
purpose  to  plant  in  that  countrie  as  having 
surrendered  our  right  thereof,  least  anie 
further  mistaking  should  arise  hereupon 
wee  thought  good  hereby  to  declare  our 
intentions  thereon  :  which  is,”  etc.  But 
the  Earl  of  Stirling's  dream  of  empire  in 
the  New  World  was  at  an  end.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  had  shattered  his  hopes  ; 

1  Set-  Sir  William  Alexander's  The  Map  and 
Description  ot  New  England  .  together  with  a  Dis¬ 
course  of  Plantation  and  Colonies,"  1630,  being  a 
reissue  of  his  “An  Encouragement  to  Colonies," 
1624. 
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the  subsequent  political  situation  in  Eng¬ 
land  rendered  impossible  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  enterprise.  He  died 
in  1640  a  ruined  and  impoverished  man, 
leaving  a  legacy  of  debt  to  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  heirs,  the  name  of  a  new  country 
upon  the  map  of  America,  and  a  mass  of 
legal  conundrums  in  connection  with  his 
charters  and  grants  that  no  tribunal  of 
lawyers  has  yet  been  able  to  unravel. 

CHAPTER  V 

The  Jesuits  in  New  France— Laval, 
Frontenac 

As  soon  as  Charles  I  had  agreed  to  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  handing 
back  to  France  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  ostensibly  the  whole  of 
Acadia,  but  in  reality  only  evacuating  the 
English  settlements  made  in  the  latter 
country  whilst  maintaining,  at  least  in 
private,  his  sovereign  rights  over  that 
immense  territory,  the  Company  of  New 
France  at  once  took  possession  of  the 
country.  Whatever  were  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  English  monarch  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  even 
the  semblance  of  sovereignty  over  Canada 
and  Acadia.  Harassed  by  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  by  quarrels  with  his 
Parliament,  and  anxious  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  his  brother-in-law  Louis  XIII, 
Charles  returned  the  English  conquests 
in  America.  It  is  probable  that  he  secretly 
cherished  the  design  of  again  acquiring 
Nova  Scotia  at  a  more  propitious  moment, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  completely  abandoned  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  without  any  ulterior 
mental  reservations  as  to  his  sovereignty 
over  Canada. 

Port  Royal  was  reoccupied  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Razilly,  whilst  Charnisay 1 
took  command  of  a  fortified  post  at 
Penobscot,  and  Charles  de  la  Tour 2 

1  Charles  de  Menon  Charnisay,  Seigneur  d’Aulnay. 

2  Charles  de  la  Tour,  or  Charles  de  St.  Estienne, 
son  of  Claude  de  la  Tour,  came  to  Acadia  in  1610 
with  his  father  When  Port  Royal  was  occupied 
by  the  English  he  obtained  a  grant  from  Alexander 
of  land  near  Cape  Sable,  now  known  as  Port 
Latour.  Both  father  and  son  were  created 
baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  received  from 
Alexander  grants  of  two  baronies,  called  the 
barony  of  St.  Estienne  and  the  barony  of  La 
Tour  respectively.  When  Ra/.illy  died  in  1636  a 
bitter  feud  broke  out  between  La  Tour  and 
Charnisay,  both  claiming  to  represent  the  French 
king  in  Acadia.  La  Tour  always  managed  to 
maintain  his  footing  in  Nova  Scotia,  even  obtaining 
a  grant  from  Cromwell  when  the  latter  took 
possession  of  the  colony  in  1654,  and  retained 
his  possessions  till  hig  death  in  j666. 


retained  his  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  River.  Quebec  was  reoccupied 
in  1633  when  Champlain  returned  as 
governor.  With  his  return  the  period  of 
the  early  trading  companies  came  to  an 
end.  Champlain  as  the  direct  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  sovereign  was  now  enabled  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plans  for  coloni¬ 
zation  which  he  had  long  cherished. 
Hitherto  New  France  had  made  little 
progress.  Excessive  Governmental  control, 
constant  interference  with  trade,  the 
granting  and  speedy  abrogation  of 
monopolies,  the  absence  of  colonists,  the 
quarrels  between  the  rival  trading  and 
religious  factions,  had  served  to  keep  the 
colony  in  a  backward  state.  The  net  result 
of  company  rule  had  been  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  few  fur-trading  posts,  the 
introduction  of  a  handful  of  colonists  who 
were  subjected  to  every  kind  of  vexatious 
and  stupid  restriction,  and  the  conversion 
of  some  of  the  Indians,  who  delighted 
in  the  symbols  of  Christianity  without 
realizing  their  meaning  or  practising  the 
precepts  of  the  new  religion.  Practically 
no  land  had  been  put  under  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  tilled 
by  the  Recollets  and  a  small  patch 
cultivated  by  Louis  Hebert  and  his  son- 
in-law  Louis  Couillard.  Canada,  in  fact, 
remained  a  trading  settlement  and  in  no 
sense  of  the  term  could  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  colony. 

With  the  return  of  Champlain,  supported 
as  he  was  by  Richelieu  who,  disagreeing 
with  the  idea  of  his  predecessor  Sulty 
to  whom  colonies  appeared  to  be  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  now 
insisted  upon  a  vigorous  policy  of  religious 
and  commercial  expansion,  a  fresh  era 
was  commenced  in  the  affairs  of  New 
France.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  Company 
of  New  France,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  college  at  Quebec,  maintained  the 
various  Jesuit  stations,  the  Jesuits  recom¬ 
menced  and  extended  their  work.  A 
mission  was  started  at  Three  Rivers, 
another  in  the  Huron  country,  and  Jesuit 
priests  were  sent  to  Miscou  and  Cape 
Breton  ;  but  the  Recollets,  who  had  been 
the  real  religious  pioneers  in  Canada,  were 
not  allowed  to  return  until  thirty  years 
later.  Colonization  was  also  commenced 
on  a  small  scale.  About  200  settlers 
arrived  in  1633,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  an  association  was  formed  in 
France  for  promoting  the  settlement  of 
Canada.  From  this  time  small  parties  of 
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settlers  commenced  to  arrive  and  Cham¬ 
plain  was  destined  to  see  the  realization 
of  his  dream  and  to  witness  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  small  population  dependent  upon 
agriculture  in  the  country  with  which  he 
had  so  long  been  associated.  At  his  death, 
on  Christmas  Day  1635,  he  was  universally 
lamented  in  the  colony,  especially  by  the 
Jesuits  who  had  been  favoured  by  the 
Governor  since  his  return  to  Canada. 
Champlain,  says  the  writer  of  the  Jesuit 
“  Relation  ”  of  1636,“  had  led  a  life  of  great 
justice,  equity,  and  perfect  loyalty  to  his 
king,  and  towards  the  gentlemen  of  the 
company.”  He  had,  moreover,  preserved 
an  equal  balance  between  the  rival  religious 
factions,  and  although  towards  the  end  of 
his  career  he  looked  upon  the  Recollets 
less  favourably  and  became  immersed  in 
the  plans  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Court  party,  he  always 
appears  to  have  maintained  an  indepen¬ 
dent  attitude.  With  his  death  there  passed 
away  one  of  the  great  empire  builders  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  That  he  was  not 
able  to  accomplish  more  was  due  mainly 
to  political  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  A  man  of  statesmanlike  qualities, 
who  realized,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  the 
immensity  of  the  territories  over  which  he 
had  nominal  control,  he  recognized  that 
European  prestige  in  America  would  have 
to  be  maintained  in  the  long  run  by 
military  means  rather  than  by  religious 
and  commercial  penetration.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  petition  for  100  soldiers 
to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Iroquois.  Had 
the  French  authorities  realized  the  value 
of  their  great  heritage  in  Canada  his 
petition  would  have  been  granted  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  military  force 
established  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Un¬ 
fortunately  his  requests  were  unheeded, 
with  the  result  that  the  country  was 
destined  to  pass  through  periods  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  disaster  which  might  easily  have 
been  avoided. 

With  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  Canada 
entered  upon  a  phase  of  her  history  in 
which  religion,  seemed  to  become  the 
predominating  influence.  The  civil 
authority,  at  least  for  a  time,  appeared  to 
be  almost  subordinated  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
amongst  the  heathen  and  the  conversion 
of  the  savage  tribes  to  Catholicism  were 
apparently  the  main  aim  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  section  of  the  French  Court. 
First  as  the  Jesuits  were  in  the  arts  of 
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peace,  more  than  holding  their  own  in 
religious  controversy,  masters  in  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  skilled  in  debate,  eloquent  in 
the  preaching  of  their  faith,  bound  by  the 
strictest  vows  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
prestige  of  their  Order,  they  were  always 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  cause 
they  had  at  heart.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  visit  the  most  ferocious  of  the  savage 
races  to  whom  they  had  come  to  minister. 
No  mission  was  too  perilous  for  them  to 
undertake.  The  forests  had  no  dangers  ; 
the  difficult  waterways  were  no  barrier ; 
the  rigours  of  winter  were  cheerfully 
endured.  Armed  with  the  cross  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  undying  enthusiasm  they 
pushed  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  untrodden 
wilderness,  pioneers  of  the  faith  amidst 
incredible  dangers.  But  withal  there  was 
a  deep  political  ideal  underlying  their 
enthusiasm.  They  stood  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  in  temporal  as  well  as  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  the  ideal  they  secretly 
cherished  was  the  ultramontane  Catholicism 
of  Rome  and  Spain  rather  than  the  broader 
and  more  tolerant  policy  of  the  other 
religious  orders.  In  the  history  of  Canada 
they  will  be  seen  again  and  again  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  civil  power,  sometimes  sup¬ 
porting  with  undying  fervour  a  cause  both 
righteous  and  just — as  for  instance  when 
they  so  vigorously  opposed  the  policy  of 
selling  liquor  to  the  natives — sometimes 
interfering,  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  in 
matters  with  which  according  to  present 
ideas  they  had  little  or  no  concern. 
Masterful,  intolerant,  and  bigoted  where 
their  cherished  ideals  were  in  danger  : 
humble,  submissive,  and  tolerant  when 
neither  their  rights  were  questioned  nor 
their  work  opposed. 

Fathers  Masse  and  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  who 
had  returned  with  Champlain,  were  soon 
joined  by  other  priests,  and  in  1641, 
through  the  exertions  of  two  devout 
citizens — a  merchant  named  Jerome  de  la 
Dauversiere  and  a  young  priest,  Jean 
Jacques  Olier — a  mission  was  established 
at  Montreal.  Under  the  command  of  Paul 
de  Chomedy,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  a 
“  devout  and  valiant  gentleman,”  a  group 
of  enthusiasts  sailed  from  La  Rochelle  and 
after  wintering  at  Quebec,  arrived  at 
Montreal  on  May  18,  1642 ;  started  the 
little  settlement  ;  built  their  seminary  ; 
and  planted  upon  the  fruitful  soil  of  Canada 
a  new  religious  order,  known  as  the 
Sulpicians  and  named  after  Olicr's  parish 
of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris.  With  the  enthu¬ 


siasts  were  Jeanne  Mance,  who  established 
the  .Hotel  I)ieu,  at  Montreal  ;  Madame  de 
la  Peltrie,  a  religious  zealot  who  devoted 
herself  to  the  founding  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  Canada  ;  \  iinont,  the  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  Montmagny,  the 
Governor  of  Canada.  The  last  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  founding  of  the 
new  settlement,  but  was  compelled  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  Maisonneuve  and 
his  powerful  supporters.  Although  the 
new  colony  was  planted  in  a  position  of 
great  strategic  value,  the  governor  feared 
for  the  safety  of  this  perilous  outpost  of 
Christianity  placed  across  the  path  of  the 
Iroquois.  Within  the  next  few  years 
French  missionaries  were  traversing  and 
opening  up  the  waterways  of  Canada, 
discovering  new  routes  into  the  interior, 
erecting  their  mission  stations  in  the  midst 
of  the  forests,  and  performing  in  the  name 
of  religion  the  work  of  geographical 
pioneers. 

The  contrast  between  the  methods  of 
the  English  and  the  French  in  America  is 
remarkable.  The  English  colonists  were 
content  to  occupy  the  coastal  districts, 
trading,  colonizing,  and  consolidating  their 
position  on  the  eastern  littoral.  Missionary 
enterprise  neither  appealed  to  the  bulk  of 
the  colonists  nor  to  the  English  clergy 
and  ministers.  The  Indian  tribes,  although 
brought  under  the  sway  of  the  English, 
were  left  severely  alone  and  little  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  amongst  them  the 
blessings  of  Christianity.  Consequently, 
whilst  the  French  were  opening  new  terri¬ 
tories  and  gradually  working  their  way  into 
the  interior  of  America,  conciliating  the 
Indian  tribes  and  bringing  them  under 
their  influence,  the  English  remained  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent  both  to  geographical 
and  religious  enterprise  and  stayed  within 
the  natural  barriers  formed  by  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  their  northern  offshoots. 

Amongst  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  the 
Jesuit  missions  met  with  a  large  measure 
of  success ;  but  the  Iroquois  remained 
obstinately  aloof,  untamable  and  un¬ 
affected  by  the  efforts  of  the  French 
missionaries.  In  the  Huron  country  Father 
Isaac  Jogues  obtained  great  influence  over 
the  Indians  but  was  captured  by  the 
Iroquois,  and  after  suffering  great  hardships 
and  incredible  tortures  was  tomahawked 
on  October  18,  1646.  But  the  success  of 
the  missions  merely  served  to  arouse  the 
hatred  of  the  Iroquois  against  their 
hereditary  enemies.  In  1649  they  attacked 


the  mission  stations,  killed  Brebeuf  and 
Lalemant,  dispersed  and  almost  annihilated 
the  Hurons,  and  swept  like  an  avenging 
scourge  over  Canada.  A  dispirited  and 
broken  remnant  of  the  Hurons,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  7,000,  spent  a  terrible 
winter  on  an  island  in  Matchedash  Bay, 
where  nearly  half  of  them  died  of 
hunger  and  exposure.  A  number  took 
refuge  with  the  Tionontati  or  Tobacco 
Nation,  who  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois 
and  fled  to  the  region  south-west  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  Tobacco  Indians  became 
blended  with  the  Hurons  and  were  sub¬ 
sequently  known  under  the  modernized 
name  of  Wvandots.  Having  dispersed  the 
Huron  allies  of  the  French,  the  Iroquois 
advanced  against  the  Neutral  nation  or 
Attiwandaronks,  an  important  confedera¬ 
tion  of  Iroquoian  tribes  settled  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
Neutrals  had  taken  no  part  in  the  bloody 
feuds  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois, 
but  the  practical  destruction  of  the  Hurons 
had  only  wetted  the  appetite  of  the  Five 
Nations  for  further  conquests.  In  the 
winter  of  1650-51  they  were  practically 
exterminated  and  never  again  appeared  as 
a  separate  nation.  During  the  succeeding 
years  the  Iroquois  wandered  without 
hindrance  over  the  waterways  of  Canada. 
The  French,  unsupported  by  the  military 
forces  which  were  essential  if  they  were  to 
aid  their  allies,  were  practically  confined  to 
the  stockades  of  their  settlements.  I11  the 
summer  of  1652  a  large  party  of  Iroquois 
prepared  to  attack  Three  Rivers,  lay  in 
wait  around  the  settlement,  murdered  some 
of  the  colonists,  and  killed  others  in  open 
warfare.  They  hovered  about  Montreal 
and  Quebec  and  kept  the  garrison  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert.  During  a  lull  in  the 
carnival  of  blood,  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne 
heroically  undertook  a  mission  to  the 
Onondagas  who  had  been  anxious  to 
recruit  their  strength  by  incorporating 
the  remnants  of  the  Hurons.  The  latter 
agreed  to  this  course  if  the  governor  would 
sanction  the  establishment  of  a  Jesuit 
mission  in  the  Onondaga  country.  Le 
Moyne  was  well  received  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a 
small  settlement  in  the  Onondaga  country. 
Accompanied  by  nearly  50  Frenchmen, 
he  was  attacked  bv  the  Mohawks,  and  the 
little  company  returned  down  the  Oswego 
River  to  Quebec  and  all  attempts  to 
Christianize  the  Iroquois  were  abandoned. 
They  remained  untamable  savages  and 
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every  effort  to  soften  their  cruel  and 
relentless  nature  signally  failed. 

It  was  not  until  the  charter  of  the 
Company  of  New  France  was  abrogated 
in  1663  that  anv  real  progress  was  made  in 
the  colony.  Up  to  that  period  the  history 
of  Canada  had  been  marked  by  disasters 
reflecting  little  credit  upon  the  French 
authorities.  Richelieu,  after  the  first  flush 
of  his  enthusiasm,  had  become  too 
immersed  in  affairs  of  State  to  give  more 
than  perfunctory  attention  to  events  in 
the  distant  dependencies  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  under  his  successor  Mazarin 
affairs  were  allowed  to  drift  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  net  result  of  the  great  plans 
which  Richelieu  had  formed  but  failed  to 
carry  into  execution  was  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  France  in  the  year  1663  did 
not  exceed  2,500  souls  ;  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  French  had  been  almost  exterminated 
by  their  ferocious  enemies  ;  the  relations 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
powers  had  frequently  been  strained  to 
the  breaking-point  ;  little  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  definite  occupation  of 
the  country,  although  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  had  been  obtained  of  its  extent  and 
resources ;  and  French  prestige  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  But  when  Colbert  became  chief 
minister  in  1661  he  undertook  the  reform 
of  the  French  finances,  and  immediately 
turned  his  attention  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  colonies.  In  France  agriculture 
was  improved  and  commerce  extended, 
roads  and  canals  were  made,  the  navy  was 
reorganized  and  made  into  a  formidable 
and  efficient  fighting  force,  and  the 
sciences,  literature,  and  art  were  patronized. 
In  the  colonies  long-standing  abuses  were 
swept  away,  the  administration  was  over¬ 
hauled  and  remodelled,  and  order  and 
economy  introduced.  To  ensure  centrali¬ 
zation  in  the  colonial  administration  he 
appointed  Alexandre  de  Prouville,  Marquis 
de  Tracy,  Lieutenant-General  of  all  the 
French  dominions  in  America,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  restore  order  in  the  dis¬ 
tracted  colonies,  and  by  a  show  of  military 
strength  to  overawe  the  insurgent  Indians 
in  New  France.  Acting  on  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  Pierre  Boucher,  who  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  been  settled  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  filled  the  office  of  local 
governor  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  he 
abolished  the  Company  and  erected 
Canada  into  a  royal  province.  Although 
the  vigorous  policy  initiated  by  Colbert 
was  subsequently  to  be  nullified  in  PTance 


by  the  extravagance  of  the  French  Court 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  French  nation,  it 
left  a  permanent  mark  upon  Canadian 
history.  The  colony  was  set  upon  its  feet, 
and  with  the  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Mezy  as  governor  in  1663  a  new  era 
dawned  in  the  distracted  country.  The 
government  was  more  closely  assimilated 
to  that  of  a  French  province.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  governor,  who  super¬ 
vised  the  military  affairs  of  the  country, 
there  was  appointed  an  official  termed 
the  Intendant,  who  was  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
colony,  including  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  finances.  Moreover,  the 
intendant  claimed  the  right  of  presiding 
over  the  Council,  which  in  a  measure 
resembled  the  Provincial  Parlements  of 
France  in  that  it  exercised  certain  judicial 
functions,  registered  edicts,  and  had 
certain  powers  of  legislation.  Theoretic¬ 
ally,  therefore,  Canada  was  in  the  position 
of  a  French  province  ;  practically  there 
was  considerable  difference  because  the 
intendant  was  in  constant  conflict  with 
the  governor.  Fortunately  Colbert  was 
able  to  choose  competent  and  zealous 
subordinates.  Jean  Baptiste  Talon,  who 
was  appointed  intendant  in  1663,  intro¬ 
duced  order  into  chaos.  He  fostered  the 
settlement  of  colonists,  opened  up  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies, 
developed  the  fisheries  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  was  the  first  in  the  colony 
to  encourage  shipbuilding,  and  by  his 
vigorous  administration  enabled  the 
country  to  recover  from  the  long  period 
of  stagnation  through  which  it  had  passed. 
Within  a  few  years  the  population  in¬ 
creased  threefold,  and  when  Tracy,  the 
governor-general,  arrived  in  1665  he  found 
that  affairs  were  at  length  prospering  and 
that  the  colony  was  upon  the  high  road 
towards  success.  For  the  first  time  a  step 
was  taken  which  should  have  been  initiated 
many  years  earlier.  Regular  troops,  form¬ 
ing  the  Carignan-Salieres  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  de  Salieres,  were 
sent  to  Canada,  and  subsequently  a  large 
number  of  officers  and  men  remained  in 
the  colony,  receiving  grants  of  land,  and 
adding  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  local 
forces.  They  were  settled  around  Mon¬ 
treal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the 
Richelieu,  and  formed  a  bulwark  against 
aggression  by  the  Iroquois.  Under  Tracy 
they  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Mohawks,  and  amongst  the  good  fruits 
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of  their  victory  was  the  welcoming  of 
Jesuit  missionaries  amongst  the  Iroquois. 
The  power  of  France  was  at  length 
feared — the  Iroquois  were  humbled  and 
received  the  Cross  when  the  missionaries 
were  supported  by  the  muskets  of  an 
efficient  soldiery. 

But  whilst  Canada  was  being  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  introduction  of  soldiery  and 
colonists,  it  was  being  weakened  by  the 
interminable  feuds  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  population.  Louis  XIV, 
who  took  a  real  and  fatherly  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  was  bombarded 
with  complaints  and  counter-complaints. 
The  letters  of  the  king  and  his  minister 
are  models  of  calmness  and  dignity,  the 
former  especially  regarding  the  petty 
squabbles  to  which  he  was  made  party 
almost  as  quarrels  between  naughty 
children,  sending  his  advice  and  admoni¬ 
tions  on  occasion,  his  commands  when¬ 
ever  he  deemed  it  necessary ;  the  latter 
adding  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
king’s  letters  and  sternly  rebuking  the 
disputants.  But  there  were  times  when 
the  patience  of  the  king  was  sorely  tried. 
Writing  on  one  occasion  to  Frontenac  he 
stated  that  “  through  all  my  kingdom  I 
do  not  hear  of  so  many  difficulties  ” — a 
statement  which  was  true  long  before  it 
was  written,  and  remained  true  long  after 
the  recall  of  this  great  governor.  Thus  at 
a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  New  France  was  torn  asunder  by 
rival  factions.  Apart  entirely  from  the 
ceaseless  warfare  with  the  Indians,  there 
were  at  least  half-a-dozen  questions  which 
made  for  distraction.  There  was  the  long 
quarrel  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
exemplified  in  the  rivalry  between  the 
Governor  of  Canada  and  his  subordinate 
at  Montreal,  in  the  disputes  between  the 
Sulpicians,  who  became  the  feudal  owners 
of  the  new  settlement,  and  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  the  conflicting  interests  of  traders 
settled  in  the  two  cities.  There  were  the 
disputes  between  the  Jesuits,  tenacious  of 
their  rights  and  ever  seeking  to  acquire 
new  privileges,  and  the  governor.  There 
was  the  long  controversy  over  the  liquor 
question  in  which  the  Church  and  the 
State  were  perpetually  engaged.  There 
were  the  rivalries  between  different  traders 
and  troubles  over  illicit  and  unauthorized 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  lastly  the 
interminable  quarrel  between  the  governor 
and  the  intendant.  The  dispute  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Sulpicians  came  to  a 
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head  when  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  Canada,  appointed 
the  Sulpician  Abbe  de  Queylus  to  be  his 
vicar-general  in  Canada,  a  move  which  was 
checkmated  by  the  Jesuits,  who  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Pope  to  appoint  Laval 
to  be  his  apostolic-vicar  and  Bishop  of 
Petraea  in  pariibus  infidelis,  an  appoint¬ 
ment  subsequently  extended  in  1675  into 
that  of  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

With  the  introduction  of  Francois  de 
Laval  Montmorency,  the  Jesuits  secured  a 
valiant  defender,  the  governor  a  bitter 
enemy.  Descended  from  one  of  the  best 
families  of  France,  he  brought  with  him 
the  advantage  of  a  great  and  historical  name, 
with  the  added  prestige  of  the  support 
of  the  Queen-Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
the  undivided  support  of  the  ultramontane 
party.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  had 
been  brought  up  amidst  priestly  surround¬ 
ings,  enthusiastically  imbibing  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church  and  the  special 
tenets  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  Of  an  unre¬ 
lenting,  unbending,  almost  fanatical  dis¬ 
position,  vigorous  in  his  dealings  with  the 
members  of  the  Church,  unwilling  to  abate 
the  smallest  of  what  he  considered  his  just 
demands  or  to  brook  the  slightest  dis¬ 
respect  towards  his  office,  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  uphold  the  claims  of  the 
Church  and  to  support  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Self-willed,  passionate,  auto¬ 
cratic,  in  another  age  and  on  a  larger 
stage  he  might  have  played  the  part  of 
a  Gregory  the  Great  or  a  Hildebrand. 
As  it  is,  he  has  left  an  imperishable 
name  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  in 
Canada,  not  only  as  an  able  administra¬ 
tor,  but  as  one  who  was  ready  and  able 
to  maintain  her  peculiar  claims  with 
dignity  and  success.  In  private  life 
Laval  was  urbane,  kind,  and  gentle  ;  in 
public  life  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
Church  militant.  When  Laval  arrived  in 
Canada  in  1659  three  great  questions 
arose  in  dispute  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  secular  authority  :  the  organization 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  missionary  system  ; 
the  claim  of  the  Church  to  over-ride  the 
civil  power  whenever  it  appeared  that  her 
interests  were  threatened  ;  the  trade  in 
spirits  with  the  Indians.  In  purely  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters  Laval  introduced  great 
reforms  into  the  Church  in  Canada.  He 
adopted  the  French  parochial  system,  but 
denied  to  the  cures  the  kind  of  freehold  in 
their  office  which  was  the  custom  in  the 
mother  country,  making  them  removable 


at  the  will  of  the  bishop.  He  introduced 
the. payment  of  tithes.  He  revised  the 
system  of  education,  and  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  build  up  an  adequate 
educational  organization  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In 
summarizing  Laval  s  work  in  its  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  aspect,  Parkman,  the  great  authority  on 
Canadian  history,  states  that  though  “  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  wherever  it  had  a  hold, 
was  exercized  with  an  undue  rigour,  yet  it 
was  the  chief  guardian  of  good  morals  ; 
and  the  colony  grew  more  orderly  and 
more  temperate  as  the  Church  gathered 
more  and  more  of  its  wild  flock  into  its 
fold.  In  the  long  dispute  regarding  the 
traffic  in  liquor  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
from  Laval  full  appreciation  for  the  attitude 
he  took  up.  In  this  matter  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  right,  and  he  was  fighting 
a  battle  which  has  even  yet  to  be  decided 
in  these  days  of  so-called  enlightened 
administration  of  native  races. 

The  sale  of  spirits  to  the  Indians  had 
long  been  a  fruitful  source  of  disorder. 
Liquor  was  slowly  undermining  the 
strength  and  manhood  of  the  savage  races, 
and  the  fulminations  and  excommunications 
of  Laval  against  this  iniquitous  traffic  can 
be  justified  from  every  moral  and  religious 
standpoint.  But  the  position  of  the 
governor  was  nevertheless  one  of  great 
difficulty.  A  revenue  had  to  be  derived 
for  the  support  of  the  colony,  and  brandy, 
moreover,  proved  not  only  the  best  medium 
of  exchange  with  the  native  races,  but  also 
a  considerable  aid  in  carrying  negotiations 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  If  the  French 
did  not  supply  the  coveted  fire-water  to 
the  natives  the  English  would,  and  the 
governor  was  in  the  unpleasant  predica¬ 
ment  of  being  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  Laval,  who  never  believed  in 
half  measures,  had  three  men  shot  for 
selling  liquor  to  the  natives,  excommuni¬ 
cated  others,  and  courageously  and 
consistently  fought  the  governor  and  faced 
the  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the 
colonists.  But  he  was  only  partially 
successful.  He  was  forced  eventually  to 
modify  his  demands  for  the  total  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic,  and  the  restrictions 
subsequently  imposed  were  of  little 
avail  in  mastering  the  evil.  Louis  XIY, 
although  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  that 
threatened  his  Indian  subjects,  wrote 
to  Laval’s  successor,  Saint- Yallier,  that 
the  trade  was  useful  as  a  revenue-pro¬ 
ducing  agent  and  required  regulation 
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rather  than  prohibition — and  there  the 
matter  rested. 

With  the  arrival  of  Frontenac  as 
governor  in  1672,  a  masterful  and 
imperious  character,  and  in  some  ways  a 
man  of  genius,  was  introduced  into  the 
pages  of  Canadian  history.  Louis  XIY 
and  his  minister  Colbert  had  become 
convinced  that  a  strong  man  was  needed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Canada.  The 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  new 
governor  had  shown  themselves  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  Yicomte 
d’Argenson,  who  became  governor  in  1658, 
although  a  soldier,  had  only  distinguished 
himself  by  his  personal  quarrels  with  Laval 
and  by  permitting  a  series  of  humiliating 
raids  by  the  Iroquois.  For  the  latter  he 
was  not  entirely  to  blame.  With  an  empty 
treasury  and  an  empty  barracks  d'Argenson 
was  forced  to  remain  inactive.  His 
successor,  the  Baron  d’Avaugour  (1661-3), 
was  easily  ousted  by  Laval,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  obnoxious,  whilst  the 
Bishop’s  nominee,  De  Mezy,  who  also 
quarrelled  with  Laval  and  suffered 
excommunication  at  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  zealot,  died  before  he  had  held 
the  office  for  two  years.  His  successor, 
the  Sieur  de  Courcelles,  was  overshadowed 
by  the  Governor-General  de  Tracy, 
although  he  had  the  usual  opportunity 
of  quarrelling  with  Laval  and  the  Jesuits. 
But  the  new  governor  was  not  a  man  to 
be  trifled  with.  Headstrong,  self-willed, 
impetuous,  Frontenac  represented  in  his 
own  person  the  autocratic  tendencies  of 
his  age,  and  he  was,  moreover,  well  fitted 
to  keep  in  check  the  inordinate  ambitions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  withstand 
the  demands  of  the  intendant,  and  to 
uphold  with  dignity  the  prestige  of  his 
high  office.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  considerable  culture  and  refinement, 
urbane  and  courteous  to  his  inferiors, 
broad-minded  and  tolerant  where  his  own 
interests  were  not  assailed,  and  peculiarly 
fitted  to  deal  successfully  with  the  savage 
native  races,  who  were  fully  able  to  respect 
authority  wherever  they  saw  it  worthily 
upheld.  The  Comte  de  F'rontenae  was  in 
his  sixty-second  year  when  lie  arrived  in 
Canada  and  had  performed  valiant  service 
in  the  field  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign.  By 
instinct  and  training  a  soldier,  he  fully 
understood  the  meaning  of  authority,  and 
he  was  determined  that  so  long  as  he 
remained  governor  there  should  be  an 
undivided  authority  within  New  France. 
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Delighting  in  outward  show,  he  was  yet 
liberal  enough  to  perceive  that  display 
and  ostentation  were  but  the  symbols  of 
power,  and  his  first  step  was  to  introduce 
an  assembly,  modelled  upon  the  ancient 
but  disused  custom  of  France,  composed 
of  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  merchants,  to 
which  he  added  a  fourth  estate  composed 
of  the  magistrates.  As  the  central  figure 
he  presided  with  dignity  over  its  first 
meeting  on  October  23,  1672.  But 

Frontenac's  liberal  ideas  were  not 
acceptable  at  the  Court  of  France.  He 
was  informed  that  he  should  not  give 
“  corporate  form  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada,”  and  the  experiment  was  as  short¬ 
lived  as  it  was  well  advised.  Talon,  the 
intendant,  unwilling  to  support  the 
governor,  left  for  France  soon  after 
Frontenac’s  arrival,  and  for  some  time 
Frontenac  was  left  in  supreme  control. 
Laval's  absence  of  four  years  in  France, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  secure  the  erection 
of  his  episcopal  charge  into  an  independent 
diocese,  enabled  Frontenac  to  become 
master  of  the  colon}'.  A  heated  quarrel 
with  Perrot,  the  Governor  of  Montreal, 
enlivened  the  opening  years  of  his 
governorship,  but  Frontenac  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion  and  the  king 
supported  his  authority.  Writing  to  the 
minister  on  November  14,  1674,  the 

governor  showed  that  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  his  position.  “  Knowing  as  I  do,”  he 
stated,  “  the  cabals  and  intrigues  that  are 
rife  here,  I  must  expect  that  everything 
will  be  said  against  me  that  the  most  artful 
slander  can  devise.  A  governor  in  this 
country  would  greatly  deserve  pity  if  he 
were  left  without  support.”  Unlike  his 
predecessors  he  was  peculiarly  successful 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Aided 
by  a  natural  gift  of  oratory,  by  a  command¬ 
ing  and  dignified  presence,  and  by  a 
faculty  for  unbending  at  the  proper 
moment  whilst  fully  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  his  position,  he  was  able  by 
the  force  of  his  character  so  to  impress 
the  savage  tribes  that  they  regarded  him 
with  awe  and  respect  and  refrained  from 
acts  of  barbarity  during  his  first  term  of 
office.  The  great  Onontio,  as  he  was 
termed,  proved  a  past  master  in  the  art 
of  flattery,  cajolery,  and  command. 

With  the  return  in  1675,  as  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  of  Laval,  who  had  been  preceded 
by  a  new  intendant  in  the  person  of 
Jacques  Duchesneau,  affairs  hastened  to 
a  crisis.  Frontenac  was  not  willing  to 


brook  any  interference  from  either  the 
civil  administration  or  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Interminable  disputes  arose 
upon  questions  of  precedence,  in  which  the 
governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  bishop 
were  fiercely  involved.  Laval  was  well 
pleased  to  have  the  support  of  the 
intendant.  His  fierce  opposition  to  the 
brandy  traffic,  his  uncompromising  stand 
upon  matters  of  precedence,  his  dauntless 
support  of  every  claim  that  seemed  to 
advance  the  prestige  of  the  Church,  were 
met  by  the  equally  fierce  and  unrelenting 
opposition  of  the  governor.  “Nearly  all 
the  disorders  in  New  France,”  wrote 
Frontenac,  “  spring  from  the  ambitions 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  want  to  join  to 
the  spiritual  authority  an  absolute  power 
over  things  temporal,  and  who  persecute 
all  who  do  not  submit  entirely  to  them”; 
and  in  Frontenac’s  opinion  all  who  did 
not  agree  with  him,  both  intendant  and 
councillors,  were  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits.  Duchesneau  had 
been  invested  with  the  right  to  preside 
over  meetings  of  the  Council.  Frontenac 
objected.  “  I  am  very  sure,”  wrote  the 
king,  “that  you  are  the  only  man  in  my 
kingdom,  who,  being  honoured  with  the 
title  of  governor  and  lieutenant-general, 
would  care  to  be  styled  chief  and  president 
of  such  a  council  as  that  of  Quebec.” 
The  disputes  waxed  and  waned  with  the 
seasons.  When  Canada  was  shut  off  from 
communication  with  Europe  during  the 
winter  season,  Frontenac  acted  in  open 
defiance  of  the  king's  orders  ;  during  the 
summer  he  was  more  circumspect  and 
wrote  report  after  report  to  the  harassed 
minister.  At  length  the  frequent  disputes 
became  an  open  scandal.  The  streets  of 
Quebec  were  noisy  with  the  rival  factions, 
and  the  position  of  affairs  was  freely 
discussed  in  the  salons  of  the  Louvre. 
The  king,  losing  all  patience,  summarily 
recalled  both  the  governor  and  the 
intendant,  and  in  1682  the  feeble  and 
incompetent  Le  Febre  de  la  Barre  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Meuilles  arrived  as 
governor  and  intendant  respectively.  The 
Jesuits  had  triumphed,  but  their  victory 
nearly  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
colony. 

The  Indians,  hitherto  held  in  check, 
took  the  opportunity  of  again  causing 
trouble.  The  administration  of  La  Barre 
was  marked  by  gross  incompetence.  An 
abortive  campaign  against  the  Senecas, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Illinois,  a  tribe 
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which  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  La 
Salle  had  become  allied  to  the  French, 
resulted  in  a  treaty  which  met  with 
reprobation  in  the  colony  and  disapproval 
in  France.  La  Barre  was  informed  that 
his  years  did  not  permit  him  “to  support 
the  fatigues  inseparable  from  the  office 
of  governor,”  and  in  1685  the  Marquis  de 
Denonville,  an  old  soldier  who  had  done 
good  service  in  the  European  wars,  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  But  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  Denonville'  adopted 
a  policy  of  severity  towards  the  Indians, 
acted  treacherously  towards  them,  and 
by  his  maladministration  brought  the 
colony  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  The 
Iroquois  wandered  almost  unhindered 
about  the  country,  attacking  the  settlers, 
stopping  trade  and  all  internal  progress, 
and  terrifying  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
French.  In  1687  they  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Montreal,  crept  noiselessly 
into  the  little  village  of  Lachine,  massacred 
two  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  amidst 
scenes  of  nameless  horror,  set  fire  to  the 
settlement,  and  caused  a  reign  of  terror 
throughout  the  colony.  Louis  XIV  was 
fully  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  New 
France  and  had  already  determined  to 
recall  Denonville  before  news  of  this 
crowning  disaster  had  reached  the  Court. 
There  was  apparently  no  man  so  well 
qualified  to  cope  with  the  situation  as 
Frontenac,  who  in  spite  of  his  irascible 
temperament  was  a  man  of  action,  a 
capable  administrator,  and  one  who  had 
always  been  successful  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Indians.  The  position  was  serious  in 
the  extreme.  The  French  settlements  in 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
threatened  with  total  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Iroquois,  trade  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  the  State  was  almost  bankrupt,  and 
above  all  war  having  broken  out  between 
England  and  France  the  English  colonists 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
changed  situation  by  attacking  the  dis¬ 
tracted  colonists.  Accordingly,  in  October 
1689,  Frontenac,  then  in  his  seventieth 
year,  again  arrived  in  Canada  as  governor, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining 
French  prestige  in  New  France. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Exploration  in  New  France  La  Salle 

It  is  now  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps 
in  order  to  review  the  progress  of  discovery 
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in  North-West  America.  The  exploration 
of  Canada  was  brought  about  by  four 
causes.  The  first  was  the  desire  to  find 
a  way  into  the  Western  sea  which  it  was 
fondly  hoped  would  lead  the  explorers 
to  riches  and  fame.  In  the  imagination 
of  all  the  early  voyagers  there  lay  just 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  known  an  expanse 
of  water  which  formed  the  only  barrier 
between  the  eastern  portions  of  Canada 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Asia.  Every  explorer 
was  actuated  by  the  hope  of  finding  a 
passage  into  this  unknown  sea.  It  was  not 
until  Mackenzie,  by  journeying  from  Fort 
Chipewyan  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  year 
1789,  had  conclusively  shown  that  there 
was  no  practical  waterway  to  the  west, 
that  the  idea  of  the  North-West  Passage 
was  finally  abandoned.  Fortunately  the  idea 
that  such  existed  long  proved  an  incentive 
to  explorers,  and  was  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  the  keen  desire  to  push 
westward  and  so  open  up  new  ways  and 
as  yet  undiscovered  paths  into  the  unknown 
West.  The  second  incentive  that  urged 
men  into  the  hidden  fastnesses  of  Canada 
was  the  desire  to  convert  the  native  tribes 
to  Christianity,  and  the  Recollet  and  other 
missionaries  were  among  the  most  daring 
of  the  pioneers  of  New  France,  advancing 
into  the  forests,  traversing  the  waterways, 
and  discovering  the  lakes.  Fired  with  a 
commendable  enthusiasm  for  winning 
souls,  they  secured  for  themselves  at  the 
same  time  imperishable  fame  in  this 
world  by  rolling  back  the  map  of  Canada. 
To  their  heroic  endeavours  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  the  comparatively  rapid 
exploration  of  the  country,  for  they  fre¬ 
quently  penetrated  into  regions  that  had 
never  been  visited  by  white  men  and 
became  pioneers  of  exploration  as  well 
as  pioneers  of  the  Gospel.  The  third 
cause  that  drove  men  into  the  wilderness 
was  the  desire  to  open  up  trade  with  the 
Indians,  to  be  the  first  to  secure  the 
rich  harvest  of  furs  which  was  annually 
brought  from  the  interior,  and  to  erect 
their  forts  and  trading  stations  in  the 
heart  of  the  undiscovered  wastes.  And 
fourthly,  arising  out  of  this  endeavour, 
was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French 
authorities  to  outflank  the  English  settle¬ 
ments  by  establishing  a  chain  of  forts 
and  trading  posts  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  colonies,  and  by  this  means  to 
prevent  the  expansion  westwards  of  their 
trade  rivals.  This  desire  was  partly 
political  and  partly  economic,  but  it 


operated  favourably  upon  Western  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  led  to  remarkable  activity 
in  the  interior  of  North  America,  and 
finally  accelerated  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  France  anti  Britain  for  the 
possession  of  the  continent. 

It  has  been  seen  how  Champlain  was 
ever  ready  to  support  measures  for  the 
exploration  of  the  country  over  which  lie 
had  nominal  control.  He  was  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  active  of  the  explorers, 
and  both  by  his  personal  efforts  and  by  the 
encouragement  which  he  offered  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
discovery  and  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  he  may  justlv 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  exploration  in 
Canada.  Amongst  those  who  had  probably 
accompanied  him  to  Canada  and  who  had 
been  present  at  the  founding  of  Quebec 
was  Etienne  Brule,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  those  courcurs  de  hois  whose  intrepid 
journeyings  helped  to  swell  the  tale  of 
Canadian  exploration.  Brule  was  probably 
the  first  white  man  to  dip  a  paddle  into 
Lake  Ontario,  the  first  of  the  great  lakes  to 
be  discovered,  for  having  accompanied 
Champlain  in  his  exploration  of  the  Ottawa 
and  having  visited  Lake  Nipissing  in  1615, 
he  apparently  preceded  Champlain  upon 
the  Ontarian  waters.  In  the  following  years 
he  made  extensive  journeys  in  the  country 
of  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  and  it  has 
even  been  stated,  on  quite  insufficient 
evidence,  that  he  preceded  La  Salle  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  ;  for 
Champlain  relates  how  he  spent  one 
winter  in  visiting  the  nations  adjacent  to 
the  Huron  territory  and  in  travelling  along 
the  river  which  flowed  into  the  sea  near 
Florida;  although  Parkman  and  competent 
authorities  believe  the  river  to  have  been 
the  Susquehanna  which  falls  into  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  Brule  was  one  of  the  first  of 
that  notable  band  of  men  who  so  readily 
adopted  the  Indian  ways  of  life,  and  by 
their  insight  into  native  character  and 
knowledge  of  native  ways  proved  them¬ 
selves  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  French 
authorities  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  and  were  more  valuable  in  the 
spread  of  French  influence  in  the  vast  West 
than  were  the  soldiers  who  governed  at 
Quebec  or  the  statesmen  who  ruled  at 
Paris.  Brule  married  an  Indian  wife ; 
lived  for  some  years  among  the  Hurons 
and  learned  their  language  ;  was  adopted 
into  their  tribe,  and  was  finally  done  to 
death  by  the  Montagnais  Indians  in  1632. 
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\\  hether  he  discovered  Lake  Superior  in 
if>22,  as  has  been  asserted,  is  doubtful. 
1  he  story  rests  upon  the  tale  related  by 
the  Recollet  priest,  Gabriel  Sagard-Theod.it, 
who  states  how  Brule  made  his  way  west¬ 
ward  and  returned  with  specimens  of 
copper  obtained  in  a  region  of  copper 
mines — which  certainly  points  to  a  possible 
journey  to  Lake  Superior.  Although  little 
known  in  the  pages  of  history,  Brule  was 
one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  coureurs  de  hois.  He  wandered  over 
Upper  Canada  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
visited  what  is  now  known  as  Pennsylvania, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  journeyed  as  far  as 
Chesapeake  Bay — a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  for  one  who  was  not  aided  by  the 
resources  of  a  great  State  or  supported  by 
private  funds.  He  was  typical  of  the  hardy 
wanderers  of  New  France  ;  men  who  had 
a  remarkable  facultv  for  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  the  Indian  tribes,  whose 
manners  and  customs  they  so  frequently 
adopted  when  they  cast  off  the  restraints 
of  civilization  and  commenced  their  nomad 
existence. 

The  discoveries  of  Brule  were  followed 
up  by  a  young  Norman  from  Cherbourg, 
Jean  Nicolet,  who  had  arrived  in  Canada  in 
1618,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to  the 
Algonquins  on  Allumette  Island  in  the 
Ottawa  River  to  learn  their  language. 
Whilst  with  the  Algonquins,  Nicolet  be¬ 
came  inured  to  all  kinds  of  hardships  and 
fitted  himself  for  the  life  of  adventure 
which  was  to  be  his  lot.  Two  years  later 
he  visited  the  Nipissiugs,  with  whom  he 
spent  eight  or  nine  years,  gaining  their 
confidence,  being  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
and  taking  part  in  their  councils.  After 
an  absence  of  fifteen  years  he  returned  to 
Quebec,  where  he  met  Champlain,  who 
listened  eagerly  to  his  tales  of  a  distant 
Western  people  who  had  neither  hair  nor 
beards  and  lived  by  a  lake  that  was  not 
fresh.  These  tales  had  been  heard  from 
the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  he  had  come 
into  contact,  and  immediately  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  Champlain,  who  still  cherished 
ideas  of  an  Oriental  people  beyond  the  then 
known  boundaries  of  Canada.  Nicolet  was 
accordingly  dispatched  to  unravel  the 
ethnological  and  geographical  mvsteries 
that  lay  hidden  in  the  Western  wilds,  and 
journeying  to  Georgian  Bay  he  encamped 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  passage 
at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  where  he  found  his 
progress  stopped  by  the  rapids  issuing 
from  Lake  Superior.  Although  he  was  the 
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first  European  to  arrive  at  this  point  if 
Brule  had  not  already  preceded  him — 
which  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
key  to  Western  exploration,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Nicolet  realized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  discovery,  though  he  must  have 
been  disappointed  to  find  that  the  waters 
instead  of  being  salt  issued  from  a  great 
fresh-water  lake.  Retracing  his  way,  he 
followed  the  northern  shore  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan  and  arrived  at  that 
dominating  position  in  the  geography  of 
North  America,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
leading  from  Lake  Michigan  into  Lake 
Huron.  From  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
Nicolet  passed  on  to  Green  Bay  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  its  southern  extremity,  missing 
the  inviting  portages  by  which  the  French 
were  subsequently  to  penetrate  into  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  find 
their  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by 
which  explorers  following  the  Missouri  and 
its  affluents  were  to  reach  the  Columbia 
and  the  Pacific,  and  by  following  the 
Arkansas  were  to  find  a  way  down  the 
Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  He, 
however,  ascended  the  Fox  River  to  the 
portage  leading  to  the  Wisconsin,  where  he 
learnt  that  it  was  possible  to  descend  to 
the  “great  water”  which  he  imagined  to 
be  another  lake  instead  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi.  Nicolet  did  not  attempt  to 
make  this  journey,  for  he  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  his  discovery. 
He  left  it  to  others,  Joliet  and  Marquette, 
to  establish  the  truth. 

It  has  been  seen  how  Father  Le  Caron 
discovered  Lake  Huron  in  1615,  when  he 
established  his  mission  with  the  Hurons. 
There  now  remained  but  one  of  the  five 
great  inland  seas  to  open  its  secrets  to  the 
world — Lake  Erie.  It  cannot  be  stated 
definitely  to  whom  should  be  accorded  the 
honour  of  its  discovery.  It  is  possible  that 
it  was  the  Recollet  father,  Joseph  de  la 
Roche  Dallion,  who  first  gazed  upon  its 
waters  when  he  visited  the  Neutral  Nation 
in  1626,  but  the  evidence  is  slight  and 
inconclusive.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
intrepid  Brebeuf,  when  lie  made  his  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  establish  his  mission 
among  the  intractable  Neutral  Nation  four¬ 
teen  years  later,  may  have  visited  the  lake. 
That  he  certainly  heard  of  it  is  shown  in 
the  Jesuit  “  Relation  ”  of  1640-41.  But  so  far 
as  is  definitely  known,  it  was  first  reached 
by  Louis  Joliet,  a  native-born  Canadian,  the 
son  of  a  wagon-maker  at  Quebec,  who  had 
been  trained  as  a  Jesuit,  but  had  renounced 


his  clerical  vocation  to  engage  in  the  fur 
trade.  When  the  Intendant  Talon  heard 
of  the  hidden  treasures  of  copper  ore 
concealed  in  the  lake  region,  he  chose 
Joliet  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition. 
Joliet  and  his  companions  made  several 
journeys  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  visited  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron,  and  finally  descended  the  strait 
which  leads  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  followed  the  northern  shore  of 
that  lake.  O11  his  return  he  met  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  American  explorers,  Rene 
Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 

The  position  of  the  five  great  lakes  being 
now  definitely  ascertained  the  explorers 
turned  their  attention  to  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  course  of  the  waters  which 
ilowed  to  the  south  beyond  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Joilet,  after  his 
meeting  with  La  Salle,  returned  through  the 
Strait  of  Detroit  and  landed  with  his  com¬ 
panion,  Rene  de  Galinee,  a  Sulpician  priest, 
near  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Detroit. 
Here  they  discovered  a  large  stone  which 
the  Indians  worshipped  as  a  manito  and 
which  Galinee  with  characteristic  zeal 
promptly  broke  in  pieces,  an  act  which  was 
immediately  rewarded  by  heaven  in  the 
killing  of  a  deer  and  a  bear  on  the  same 
day.  Three  years  later,  after  having  been 
with  Daumont  de  Saint-Lusson,  who  in 
1671  had  taken  possession  of  the  west  at 
Sault  Ste-Marie  by  the  simple  process  of 
raising  a  cross  with  appropriate  ceremony, 
he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Mississippi. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  frail  but  intrepid  Jesuit,  Jacques 
Marquette,  one  of  the  most  devout  of  that 
noble  brotherhood  of  priests  whose  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  faith  was  only  matched  by  their 
devotion  to  their  Order,  their  jealousy  of 
both  the  secular  power  and  of  rival 
religious  Orders,  and  their  inability  to 
distinguish  between  the  things  of  this 
world  and  those  of  the  next.  Joliet  and 
Marquette  having  reached  the  mission 
station  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  dragged 
their  canoes  up  the  tumultuous  waters  of 
Fox  River,  crossed  Lake  Winnebago,  and 
found  their  way  by  the  aid  of  Indian  guides 
to  the  waters  of  Wisconsin.  Gliding  down 
the  placid  stream,  past  the  pleasing  and 
park-like  scenery  that  is  characteristic  of 
this  portion  of  Wisconsin,  the  travellers 
arrived  at  the  junction  of  that  river  and  the 
Mississippi.  Slowly  drifting  down  the 
great  river  they  at  length  reached  the  spot 
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where  it  is  joined  by  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Missouri,  and  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  now  united  rivers  rushing  together  in 
their  turbulent  embrace  before  continuing 
towards  the  south.  They  held  on  their 
course,  braving  the  terrors  of  the  unknown 
and  meeting  new  tribes  of  Indians,  until 
they  arrived  at  the  Arkansas.  Here  they 
were  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mighty  Mississippi  poured  its 
waters  not  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  but 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  their  return 
Marquette  fell  ill,  but  Joliet  pushed  forward 
full  of  enthusiasm  to  relate  his  discoveries 
to  Frontenac. 

Meanwhile  La  .Salle  was  steadily  pur¬ 
suing  his  self-appointed  mission  and 
preparing  for  the  great  work  which  he 
had  set  before  him.  Born  at  Rouen  in  the 
year  1643,  of  a  wealthy  burgher  family, 
he  had  been  attracted  to  Canada  to  join 
an  elder  brother,  the  Abbe  Jean  Cavalier, 
who  had  gone  to  New  France  as  a  priest 
of  St.  Sulpice.  From  the  date  of  his 
arrival  La  Salle  was  fired  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  buoyed  up  with  a  great 
ideal  that  mark  him  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
though  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate, 
characters  in  Canadian  history.  This 
ideal  was  none  other  than  the  creation 
of  a  great  French  dominion  in  the  rear 
of  the  New  England  colonies  and  the 
driving  of  a  wedge  down  the  centre  of 
America  by  settling  colonies  of  Frenchmen 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  To 
prepare  himself  for  this  great  task  he 
commenced  to  study  the  Indian  languages 
for  which  doubtless  the  training  he  had 
received  when  he  was  connected  with  the 
Jesuits  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Through 
the  Sulpicians  he  received  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  Lachine,  eight  or  nine  miles 
above  Montreal,  where  he  became  a  feudal 
proprietor  and  the  head  of  a  little  band  of 
colonists.  But  his  thoughts  were  turned 
westwards.  Obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
governor,  Courcelles,  he  sold  his  lands  and 
started  on  that  course  of  wandering  which 
was  only  to  be  ended  upon  the  muddy  flats 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  July  6,  1669, 
accompanied  by  twenty-four  men,  including 
a  party  under  Frangois  Dollier  du  Casson 
who  was  being  sent  by  the  priests  at 
Montreal  to  undertake  discoveries  in  the 
west,  La  Salle  left  his  former  seignory  at 
Lachine  on  his  way  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
was  engaged  for  the  next  two  years  in 
active  discovery  in  the  region  of  the  great 
lakes.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
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as  to  his  exact  course.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  descended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the 
rapids  at  Louisville,  or  perhaps  even  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  where  lie 
was  abandoned  by  his  men,  who  fled  to 
the  Dutch  and  English  settlements,  and 
was  forced  to  retrace  his  steps  alone. 
Throughout  his  career  La  Salle  was 
constantly  betrayed  by  his  associates,  who 
were  either  unable  to  understand  the  lofty 
ideals  maturing  in  his  brain  or  were  left  in 
ignorance  of  his  real  intentions.  It  was 
La  Salle’s  misfortune  and  failing  that  he 
was  unable  to  win  the  whole-hearted 
service  of  his  men.  Of  a  reserved  and 
haughty  nature  he  neither  obtained  their 
love  nor  even  their  respect,  and  such  help 
as  they  rendered  to  his  enterprise  was  the 
hired  service  of  paid  assistants  rather  than 
the  aid  of  men  sharing  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  great  ideal.  With  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  La  Salle  signally  failed  to  secure 
allegiance,  and  he  was  at  all  times  beset  by 
numerous  enemies,  who  were  either  jealous 
of  his  schemes  or  feared  that  their  own 
interests  would  suffer  through  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  enterprises.  When  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  chain  of 
forts  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
of  consolidating  a  new  empire  to  the 
south  of  the  colder  regions  of  New 
France,  of  linking  Canada  with  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  south,  and  of 
effectively  occupying  the  immense  terri¬ 
tories  that  lay  in  the  unknown  interior  of 
North  America,  he  was  closely  following 
the  geographical  features  of  the  continent. 
Although  as  the  sequel  proved  it  was 
the  westward-moving  tide  of  immigration 
that  finally  led  to  the  occupation  of  the 
interior  districts  —  ignoring  the  natural 
barriers  in  the  way  of  westward  expan¬ 
sion — and  not  a  migration  from  north  to 
south  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it 
is  clear  that  La  Salle’s  plan  was  based 
upon  political,  economic,  and  geographic 
conditions.  Few  realized  the  greatness 
of  his  conceptions,  and  under  other 
circumstances  and  happier  conditions 
great  indeed  might  have  been  the  success 
of  his  schemes.  Although  La  Salle,  in 
common  with  every  Western  discoverer, 
had  cherished  the  idea  of  finding  a  short 
route  to  China,  he  became  convinced  that 
the  path  of  true  progress  lay  along  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  to  his  lasting  credit 
that  he  realized  the  strategic  and  economic 
importance  of  the  great  inland  waterways. 

For  his  schemes  he  obtained  the  active 


support  of  Frontenac,  who  realized  the 
importance  of  the  westward  expansion  of 
New  France.  When  La  Salle  went  to 
France  in  the  autumn  of  1674  he  took  with 
him  strong  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  new  governor.  Frontenac  wrote  of  La 
Salle  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  minister 
Colbert.  “I  cannot  help,"  he  said,  “re¬ 
commending  to  you  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle, 
who  is  about  to  go  to  France,  and  who  is 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  ability,  more 
capable  than  anybody  else  I  know  here 
to  accomplish  every  kind  of  enterprise  and 
discovery  which  may  be  entrusted  to  him, 
as  he  has  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  as  you  will  see, 
if  you  are  disposed  to  give  him  a  few 
moments  of  audience.”  He  applied  for 
and  received  from  the  king  a  grant  of 
a  new  seignory  at  Fort  Frontenac,  which 
was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston, 
in  July  1673,  when  Frontenac  vividly 
impressed  his  strong  personality  upon  the 
Indians  who  had  gathered  in  council  upon 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Here  La  Salle  established  himself  and 
incurred  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  oppo¬ 
sition  of  all  those  who  found  themselves  shut 
out  of  a  profitable  trade  in  furs  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Moreover,  the  Jesuits, 
recognizing  in  the  young  adventurer  a 
protege  of  Frontenac,  and  unwilling  to  see¬ 
the  ascendency  of  their  Order  threatened 
in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  where 
their  mission  stations  had  hitherto  been 
the  sole  outposts  of  civilization  in  the 
wilderness,  soon  became  his  inveterate 
enemies,  not  forgetting  that  La  Salle 
in  his  earlier  days  had  been  a  teacher 
in  the  Jesuit  schools.  But  La  Salle  had 
greater  ideas  than  bartering  with  the 
natives.  After  spending  three  years  in 
his  new  seignory  engaged  in  a  profitable 
trade  in  furs,  he  returned  to  France  with 
definite  proposals  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  Having  secured 
sufficient  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  new  enterprise,  and  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  king,  he  again  sailed 
from  La  Rochelle  and  was  accompanied 
by  Henri  de  Tonti, an  Italian  officer  who 
was  subsequently  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
his  enterprises  and  to  prove  the  one  friend 
who  was  to  remain  faithful  to  La  Salle. 
Arrived  in  Canada  he  met  Father  Louis 
Hennepin,  a  Recollet  priest,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Frontenac  in  1676,  and 
was  the  self-appointed  and  thoroughly 
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untrustworthy  historian  of  the  expedition, 
but  whose  naive  and  delightful  narrative 
was  to  form  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
of  travel  written  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Hennepin  set  out  with  an 
advance  party  in  a  small  vessel  and  was 
followed  by  La  Salle  in  another  vessel, 
which  was  wrecked,  either  through  the 
incompetence  or  the  treacherv  of  the  pilot, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  up  which 
Hennepin  and  his  companions  had  pene¬ 
trated  in  order  to  view  the  mighty  falls. 
These  had  long  been  the  theme  of  the 
romantic  tales  of  the  Indians  but  had 
not  hitherto  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
“This  disaster,”  writes  Hennepin,  “  would 
probably  have  made  any  one  but  him  give- 
up  the  enterprise.”  But  La  Salle  persisted 
in  his  schemes.  In  the  mid-winter  of  1679 
he  commenced  the  construction  of  the  first 
vessel  to  be  launched  upon  the  upper 
lakes,  a  ship  of  about  45  tons  burden, 
which  was  built  upon  the  Niagara  and 
launched  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  Te 
Dcum  and  the  cries  of  the  amazed  Indians, 
and  towed  to  the  entrance  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  little  Griffin,  so  called  in  honour  of 
La  Salle’s  armorial  bearings,  was  anathema 
to  the  other  traders  and  especially  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  perceived  that  La  Salle  was 
about  to  carry  into  active  execution  his 
threat  of  making  “  the  griffin  fly  above  the 
crows,”  or  causing  Frontenac  to  triumph 
over  the  Jesuits.  In  the  Griffin  the 
explorers  sailed  through  Lake  Erie,  passed 
up  Lake  Huron  and  through  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw,  sailed  across  Lake  Michigan, 
and  anchored  in  Green  Bay.  Here  La 
Salle  determined  to  send  the  Griffin  back  to 
convey  to  Niagara  the  furs  that  had  been 
collected  on  the  way,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
clamours  of  his  creditors,  who  during  his 
long  absence  had  seized  his  property  at 
Fort  Frontenac  and  were  taking  active 
steps  to  ruin  his  enterprises.  But  La  Salle 
was  again  ill  served  by  his  associates. 
Accompanied  by  Hennepin  and  a  few 
companions  he  travelled  down  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph, 
where  he  was  to  have  been  joined  bv 
Tonti,  and  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Here  he  awaited  the  return  of  Tonti 
and  news  of  the  Griffin.  But  although 
Tonti  now  rejoined  the  party  there  was 
no  news  of  the  vessel,  and  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  learnt  that  the  Griffin,  whose 
safety  was  vital  to  his  enterprise,  had 
been  lost  and  probably  abandoned  by  her 
unruly  crew. 
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But  in  spite  of  this  misfortune  La  Salle 
with  indomitable  perseverance  pushed 
southwards  up  the  St.  Joseph  River,  across 
the  portage  of  five  miles  to  the  Illinois, 
paddled  down  its  sluggish  current  through 
the  country  of  the  Miami  Indians  and  the 
territory  of  the  Illinois  tribes,  passed  the 
celebrated  “  Starved  Rock,”  went  through 
Peoria  Lake,  and  finally  determined  to 
winter  at  a  spot  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Illinois,  where  he  established  his  fort — 
Crevecoeur.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  this  outpost,  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  hostile  savages  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  was  called  after  the  fort  of  that 
name  which  had  been  captured  by  Louis 
XIV  a  few  years  previously,  and  not 
because,  as  has  so  frequently  been 
asserted,  La  Salle  wished  to  emphasize 
his  misfortunes  in  the  name  of  his  new 
establishment.  Here  he  remained  during 
the  winter,  notwithstanding  the  desertion 
of  several  of  his  men  and  the  dangers  of 
his  situation.  Hennepin  and  Michael 
Accau  were  sent  down  the  Illinois  to 
explore  its  lower  reaches,  where  they 
met  with  many  adventures,  which,  in  the 


accounts  published  after  La  Salle’s  death, 
included  a  journey  down  the  Mississippi 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
excellent  father,  though  a  brave  and  useful 
companion,  was  also  a  talented  liar,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  claim  for  himself 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
to  descend  the  mighty  waterway  to  its 
junction  with  the  sea.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1680  La  Salle  decided  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  the  enterprise  farther. 

He  had  lost  his  provisions  and  the  stores 
intended  for  the  support  of  the  expedition  ; 
some  of  his  men  had  deserted  ;  his  life  had 
been  attempted  on  at  least  two  occasions, 
once  by  poison  and  once  by  means  of  a 
gun  ;  an  Iroquois  army  was  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  the  isolated  settlements  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Tonti  there  was 
no  one  upon  whom  he  could  absolutely 
depend.  Accordingly  a  portion  of  the 
party  returned  on  their  hazardous  course 
of  a  thousand  miles  “through  a  country 
beset  with  every  form  of  peril  and  obstruc¬ 
tion — the  most  arduous  journey  ever  made 
by  Frenchmen  in  America” — and  returned 
to  the  bastioned  walls  of  Fort  Frontenac. 


The  men  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Fort 
Crevecoeur  whilst  La  Salle  returned  for 
succour  deserted,  after  plundering  and 
destroying  the  outpost. 

But  La  Salle  was  not  the  man  to  draw 
back  from  any  enterprise  to  which  he  had 
committed  himself.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac 
he  found  his  creditors  in  possession  of  his 
property,  secured  evidence  of  fraud  on  the 
part  of  his  agents,  and  learnt  that  a  ship 
from  France  laden  with  his  goods  had  been 
wrecked  off  the  island  of  Anticosti,  he 
determined  to  proceed  with  his  plans.  La 
Salle  at  once  pushed  on  to  Montreal, 
secured  enough  credit  and  supplies  to 
enable  him  to  return  to  the  Illinois,  and 
in  August  1680,  accompanied  by  twenty- 
five  men,  he  again  started  on  his  long 
journey  westward  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
his  lieutenant  Tonti.  Early  in  November 
he  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  his  fort  on  the  St. 
Joseph  River,  followed  his  former  route  to 
the  Illinois,  passed  the  rock  where  Tonti 
had  been  instructed  to  build  his  fort,  but 
discovered  no  signs  of  his  men.  Full  of 
foreboding  and  dreading  that  some  disaster 
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had  overtaken  them,  La  Salle  turned  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  the  Illinois,  only  to 
find  the  site  strewn  with  skulls  and  mangled 
corpses  and  covered  with  the  charred  poles 
that  had  formed  the  framework  of  the 
Indian  lodges.  The  dreaded  Iroquois  had 
been  busy  during  his  absence  and  had  rifled 
the  graveyards  of  the  Illinois  who  had  fled 
before  their  enemies.  Tonti  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Farther  down  the  river  La  Salle  passed  the 
abandoned  Fort  Crevecoeur,  found  further 
evidence  of  the  revolting  cruelty  of  the 
Iroquois  in  the  form  of  the  half-consumed 
bodies  of  women  and  children  bound  to  the 
stakes  where  they  had  been  tortured,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  the  juncture  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi.  Again  ascending 
the  river  in  January  1681,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  the  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph  River  and 
spent  the  winter  at  Fort  Miami,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  by  November  was  back 
again  at  Fort  Miami.  He  had  met  Tonti 
at  Michilimackinac,  where  the  latter  related 
the  story  of  his  enforced  sojourn  with  the 
Illinois. 

At  the  end  of  December  1681  a  fresh 
start  was  made  towards  the  goal  of  his 
endeavours.  The  explorers  went  across 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Chicago  River  and 
made  a  portage  to  the  north  branch  of  the 


Illinois,  paddled  down  that  river,  and  at 
length  arrived  upon  the  Mississippi.  By 
March  13th  they  had  reached  the  Arkansas 
River.  Proceeding  down  the  Mississippi 
they  turned  aside  to  visit  the  chief  town 
of  the  Taensas  Indians,  a  remarkable  tribe 
of  sun-worshippers.  Other  tribes  were 
visited.  La  Salle  took  possession  of  the 
surrounding  country  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  whilsi  Membre,  the  priest  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  sought  to 
expound  the  mysteries  of  the  true  faith 
to  the  wondering  Indians.  Finally  La 
Salle  and  his  companions  reached  the 
marshy  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
length  lay  exposed  to  their  gaze.  Here  on 
April  9,  1682,  La  Salle  took  possession  of 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
termed  the  new  and  immense  territories, 
added  to  the  realm  of  the  king  of  France, 
Louisiana,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign.  A 
column  bearing  the  inscription,  “  Louis  le 
Grand,  Roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre, 
Regne,  le  Neuvieme  Avril,  16S2,"  was 
erected  ;  the  Te  Deum,  the  Exaudiat,  and 
the  Domine  Salvum  fac  Regent  were 
chanted  ;  and  La  Salle  announced  that  in 
virtue  of  the  commission  of  His  Majesty 
he  took  possession  of  “  this  country  of 
Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbours,  forts,  bays, 
adjacent  straits,  and  all  nations,  peoples, 
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provinces,  cities,  towns,  villages,  mines, 
minerals,  streams,  and  rivers,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Louis,  other¬ 
wise  called  the  Ohio,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.”  On  that  day,  in  the  words  of 
Parkman,  “  the  realm  of  France  received  on 
parchment  a  stupendous  accession.  The 
fertile  plains  of  Texas  ;  the  vast  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  from  its  frozen  northern 
springs  to  the  sultry  borders  of  the  Gulf  ; 
from  the  woody  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  bare  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— a 
region  of  savannas  and  forests,  sun-cracked 
deserts  and  grassy  prairies,  watered  by  a 
thousand  rivers,  ranged  by  a  thousand 
warlike  tribes,  passed  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  the  Sultan  of  Versailles ;  and  all  by 
virtue  of  a  feeble  human  voice  inaudible  at 
half  a  mile.’  But  La  Salle’s  work,  although 
but  just  begun,  was  practically  finished. 
He  returned  up  the  Mississippi  and  pushed 
onwards  to  Canada.  La  Bane,  who  had 
succeeded  Frontenac  as  governor,  thought 
little  of  his  enterprise  and  was  frankly 
doubtful  both  of  its  utility  and  as  to 
whether  La  Salle  had  actually  reached  the 
southern  waters.  Timid  and  unimagina¬ 
tive,  he  weighed  the  possibility  of  another 
Iroquois  outbreak  against  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  from  the  occupation  of 
Louisiana,  and  wrote  to  the  minister  at 
Paris  that  “  the  imprudence  of  this  man 
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is  about  to  involve  the  colony  in  war."  He 
succeeded  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
king,  who  wrote  to  the  governor  that  he 
was  convinced  that  “  the  discovery  of  the 
Sieur  de  la  Salle  is  very  useless,  and  (hat 
such  enterprises  ought  to  be  prevented  in 
future.”  However,  when  La  Salle  himself 
appeared  in  Paris  and  had  audience  of  the 
king  he  received  permission  to  plant  a 
colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  story  of  La  Salle’s  endeavour  to  carry 
the  theoretical  occupation  of  Louisiana  into 
practical  execution  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  France  in  America  than  to  the 
history  of  Canada.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  ended  disastrously,  for  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  March  io,  1687,  after  wandering 
through  the  fetid  lands  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  a  vain  search  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  deserted  by  his  vessels  and 
by  most  of  the  colonists,  La  Salle  was  shot 
by  one  of  his  followers.  Thus,  wrote  Tonti, 
died  “one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.” 
The  enthusiasm  and  disinterested  service 
of  La  Salle  had  met  with  little  recogni¬ 
tion  during  his  lifetime,  but  posterity  is 
fortunately  able  to  reverse  the  judgment 
of  his  contemporaries.  La  Salle  may  have 
been  an  impracticable  dreamer,  but  his 
ideals  might  have  matured  into  the  plans 
of  a  statesman,  and  his  grand  enterprise 
might  easily  have  resulted  in  the  permanent 
foundation  of  a  new  empire  had  the  times 
been  more  propitious,  his  contemporaries 
more  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
discoveries,  and  his  countrymen  better 
fitted  to  follow  up  and  translate  into  action 
the  schemes  he  had  initiated.  La  Salle 
pointed  the  way,  and  it  was  only  the 
blindness  and  folly  of  French  statesmen 
that  prevented  the  final  consummation  of 
his  dreams. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  English  on  Hudson  Bay— 
D’Iberville 

Whilst  the  French  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  exploring  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  traversing  the  intricate  water¬ 
ways  that  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the 
lakes,  in  making  known  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  live  inland  seas,  and  in 
uncovering  the  mysteries  of  the  Mississippi, 
English  adventurers  had  been  forming 
settlements  in  New  England  and  Virginia, 
and  English  explorers  had  been  attempting 
10  penetrate  the  icy  seas  of  the  Far  North. 


The  idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  Asia 
bv  sea  was  as  vet  firmly  rooted  in  the 
imagination,  and  voyageurs  in  their  frail 
barques  braved  the  hazards  and  dangers  of 
the  tempestuous  northern  waters  and  faced 
the  equally  dreadful  dangers  of  sea- 
monsters  which  in  popular  belief  were 
ready  to  devour  the  unfortunate  and 
superstitious  sailors.  The  unknown  has 
ever  been  as  fearful  to  the  timorous  as  it 
has  been  attractive  to  the  brave.  There 
were  few  voyageurs  of  that  age  who  were 
free  from  deeply-rooted  beliefs  in  the 
ever-present  supernatural,  and  few  who 
in  an  age  of  simple  faith  were  not  ready 
to  brave  the  unknown,  trusting  that  the 
personal  intervention  of  an  omnipotent 
Creator  would  protect  them  from  the 
terrors  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  seen  how 
in  an  earlier  age  Norse  adventurers  had 
found  their  way  into  the  Arctic  regions  and 
had  settled  upon  the  western  coasts  of 
Greenland.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  were  to  witness  a  renaissance  of 
this  activity.  The  three  voyages  made  by 
Martin  Frobisher  in  the  years  1576,  1577, 
and  1578  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage 
had  added  little  to  geographical  know¬ 
ledge,  although  the  explorer  had  returned 
with  some  worthless  “  gold  ”  found  in 
Frobisher’s  Bay  and  with  the  belief  that 
a  north-west  passage  existed — a  notion  that 
was  prevalent  as  early  as  the  year  1500, 
when  Corte-Real  had  found  the  opening  of 
Davis  Straits  and  had  imagined  that  it  was 
in  some  way  an  inlet  to  Asia.  The  fabled 
Straits  of  Anian  were  suppo’sed  to  lead 
directly  to  Cathay,  and  in  most  of  the  maps 
of  the  sixteenth  century  they  are  shown 
to  the  north  of  Labrador,  leading  directly 
across  the  continent.  In  August  1587, 
John  Davis  explored  the  waters  of  the 
Strait  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  and 
passed  the  stormy  entrance  of  Hudson 
Bay,  where  he  saw  the  tempestuous 
meeting  of  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  astonished  to  witness 
“the  sea  falling  down  into  the  gulf  with  a 
mighty  overfall  and  roaring,  and  with 
divers  circular  motions  like  whirlpools.” 
He  did  not  attempt  the  perilous  passage 
but  continued  his  navigation  to  the  north, 
where  he  saw  “  America  west  from  me  and 
desolation  east  ”  and  “  began  to  distrust  it 
would  prove  but  a  gulf.”  He  was  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  Portuguese  voyages 
°f  :55^  and  1569,  when  the  Portuguese  had 
possibly  passed  through  the  Strait  and 
entered  Hudson  Bay.  A  few  years  later 
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Weymouth  (in  1602)  sailed  into  the  Strait 
as  far  as  Charles  Island  and  demonstrated 
to  English  navigators  the  great  extent  of  the 
storm-tossed  waterway  leading  apparently 
to  the  riches  of  Asia.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1610  that  the  great  bay  was 
entered  by  the  unfortunate  Henry  Hudson 
and  the  foundations  laid  for  that  profitable 
English  trade  in  furs  for  which  the  country 
subsequently  became  famous. 

Henry  Hudson,  as  the  result  of  three 
previous  voyages,  was  in  possession  of  a 
mass  of  information  that  at  once  narrowed 
and  directed  his  search.  In  1607,  after 
communicating  in  the  little  church  of  St. 
Ethelburga,  in  Bishopsgate  Street — almost 
the  sole  existing  link  with  the  unfortunate 
discoverer — he  had  set  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  Muscovy  Company,  with  which  his 
family  had  long  been  connected,  “  for  to 
discover  a  passage  by  the  North  Pole  to 
Japan  and  China,”  and  had  taken  an 
easterly  route  by  way  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zenrbla.  In  the  following  year  he 
made  another  voyage,  and  in  1609  he 
sailed  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  under 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Nova  Zembla, 
but  disregarding  his  orders  turned  west¬ 
wards  and  discovered  a  river  “as  fine  as 
can  be  found,”  subsequently  to  be  known 
as  the  Hudson  River.  On  his  return  he 
was  detained  in  England  and  ordered  to 
proceed  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage. 
The  new  adventure  was  sent  forth  mainly 
by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  John  Wolstenholme — three  names  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  Arctic  by  Smith’s  Sound, 
Cape  Digges,  and  Cape  Wolstenholme — - 
and  the  little  Discovery,  under  the  command 
of  Hudson,  sailed  from  London  on  April 
17,  1610.  After  a  stormy  voyage  the  vessel 
reached  Davis  Strait,  and  pressing  onwards 
through  a  “  great  and  whurling  sea,” 
entered  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  uncertain  how 
much  of  this  great  inland  sea  was  traversed 
by  Hudson.  The  sole  accounts  of  the 
voyage  are  derived  from  the  untrustworthy 
statements  of  Prickett,  “  a  land  man  put 
in  by  the  adventurers”;  from  the  equally 
biased  accounts  of  the  voyage  furnished 
by  some  of  the  seamen  on  trial  for  mutiny ; 
from  Hudson’s  mutilated  log,  and  from  a 
“Note  found  in  the  Deske  of  Thomas 
Wydowse,  student  in  the  mathematickes,” 
one  of  the  unfortunates  turned  adrift  on 
the  icy  waters  of  Hudson  Bay.  It  would 
appear  that  there  was  trouble  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  throughout  the  voyage,  and  that 
after  the  termination  of  the  long  winter 
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spent  on  the  shores  of  James’  Bay,  assuming 
this  to  have  been  the  "Bay  of  God’s 
Mercies,”  when  the  party  had  sailed  once 
more  into  the  open  waters  of  the  inland 
sea,  the  stores  began  to  fail  and  the 
incipient  mutiny  broke  out  into  open 
defiance.  Hudson,  with  eight  others,  was 
turned  adrift  in  a  small  shallop,  to  find  an 
unknown  grave  on  one  of  the  numerous 
islands  in  James'  Bay,  whilst  the  little 
Discovery  returned  to  England,  to  be  again 
employed  on  its  perilous  emprises  by  a 
group  of  adventurers  styling  themselves 
the  Company  of  the  Merchants  of  London, 
Discoverers  of  the  North-West  Passage. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  fate  of 
Hudson.  The  man  who  braved  the  perils 
of  the  Arctic  waters,  whose  crew  had 
witnessed  the  marvels  of  the  deep,1  and 
whose  name  is  commemorated  in  a  great 
river,  a  great  strait,  a  great  sea,  and  in 
a  great  trading  company,  was  left  with  a 
few  half-dead  followers  to  perish  of  hunger 
and  cold.2 

After  the  death  of  Hudson  there  were 
numerous  voyages  into  the  inhospitable 
waters  of  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  following 
year  (1612)  Captain  Thomas  Button,  who 
with  one  of  the  mutineers,  Robert  Bylot, 
had  been  sent  to  search  for  Hudson,  found 
his  hopes  of  a  north-west  passage  dashed 
by  the  impenetrable  and  barren  shores  of 
the  western  littoral  of  Hudson  Bay,  which 
was  struck  at  a  place  to  which  he  gave 
the  expressive  name  of  “  Hopes  Checkt.” 
Button  wintered  at  Port  Nelson  and 
named  the  vast  country  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  bay  New  Wales,  whilst  a  later 
explorer,  James,  divided  the  region  into 
New  North  Wales  and  New  South  Wales  ; 
P’oxe,  a  native  of  Hull,  called  the  territory 
New  Yorkshire  ;  and  Jan  Munk,  a  Danish 
navigator,  termed  it  New  Denmark— 
names  which  existed  only  on  the  maps 
and  never  came  into  popular  use.  Many 
English  seamen,  including  Baffin  (1615- 
16),  Foxe,  who  in  his  ship  the  Charles 
entered  the  inlet  called  Hubbart’s  Hope 
thinking  to  find  a  new  way  to  the  Far 

*  Two  of  tlie  crew,  ‘‘looking  over  boord  ”  one 
morning,  “  saw  a  mermaid  looking  earnestly  on  the 
men.  From  her  navill  upward  her  backe  and 
breasts  were  like  a  woman’s,  but  her  body  as  big  as 
one  of  us.  Her  skin  was  very  white  and  long  haire 
hanging  downe  behinde  of  colour  hlacke.  In  her 
going  downe  they  saw  her  tayle  which  was  like  the 
tayle  of  a  porpoise  and  sparkled  like  a  macrell.” 

2  Almost  the  sole  evidence  of  Hudson's  fate  was 
discovered  by  Captain  James  twenty  years  later, 
when  he  found  on  Dauby  Island  a  number  of  stakes, 
evidently  cut  by  a  hatchet,  driven  into  the  ground. 


East,  but  which  he  called  in  disgust 
“  Yainely  Hoapt  Hubbart”;  and  fames, 
who  wintered  at  Port  Nelson,  where  he 
found  the  cross  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Button  in  1613  and  again  took  possession 
of  the  land  in  the  right  of  “  my  dread 
Soveraigne  Charles  the  First,  King  of 
Great  Britaine,  France,  and  Ireland,  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith,  the  15th  of  August, 
1631  ’  ;  secured  the  priority  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Hudson  Bay.  Although  these 
discoveries  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
search  for  a  passage  to  China  by  way  of 
Hudson  Bay,  they  effectually  opened  its 
waters  to  English  enterprise  and  provided 
a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
French  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.1 
When  the  commercial  exploration  of  the 
vast  territories  lying  to  the  west  of  the  bay 
was  finally  decided  upon  it  was  furs  and 
not  spices  which  lured  adventurers  into 
the  frozen  wildernesses  of  the  North. 

The  English  explorers  in  Hudson  Bay, 
intent  upon  discovering  a  short  way  to  the 
East,  had  failed  to  derive  any  solid  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  from  their  voyages. 
They  had  been  unfortunate  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  trade  with  the  natives.  The 
bulk  of  the  furs  from  the  interior  of 
Canada  was  forwarded  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  the  visits  of  the  English  to 
the  barren  shores  of  the  bay  were  so 
infrequent  that  a  trade  in  furs  was  not 
to  be  expected.  That  England,  after 
thirty  years’  war  for  the  possession  of 
Hudson  Bay,  was  finally  established  firmly 
in  that  region,  was  due  to  the  enterprise, 
or  treachery,  of  two  Frenchmen,  who  had 
arrived  in  Canada  within  ten  years  of  each 
other,  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  and  Medard 
Chouart,  Sieur  des  Groseilliers.  Chouart, 
after  serving  the  Jesuits  as  a  lay  brother, 
had  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  with  his 
brother-in-law  Radisson  had  made  exten¬ 
sive  journeys  in  the  North-West,  between 
the  years  1659  and  1663.  Radisson,  who 
arrived  in  Canada  in  1651,  had  been 
captured  by  the  Iroquois  and  had  been 
wandering  in  the  west  for  many  years, 
wintering  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
exploring  the  vast  territories  to  the  west 

1  The  lesuit  “Relation"  of  1661  gives  a  concise 
statement  of  the  views  then  prevalent  concerning 
Hudson  Bay.  “We  have,”  says  the  writer,  “  in  our 
rear  the  northern  sea,  and  we  have  long  known 
that  it  is  adjacent  to  the  sea  of  China,  and  that 
only  the  gateway  has  to  be  found.  There  is  that 
famous  bay,  tirst  discovered  by  Hudson,  who  gave 
it  his  name,  without  reaping  any  other  fame  than 
that  of  having  first  opened  the  road  that  ends  with 
unknown  empires." 


of  Lake  Superior  as  well  as  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  great  lakes.  Whether 
Chouart  and  Radisson  actually  reached 
James'  Bay  from  the  height  of  land  which 
divides  the  lakes  from  Hudson  Bay,  or 
whether  they  learned  from  the  Indians, 
they  certainly  ascertained  that  the  country 
to  the  north-west  was  a  rich  field  for  t lie- 
traffic  in  lurs.  Being  out  of  favour  with 
their  own  countrymen  at  Quebec  they 
visited  the  English  settlers  at  Boston,  and 
later  they  arrived  in  London  in  the  year 
1667,  secured  an  interview  with  the  ver¬ 
satile  Prince  Rupert,  were  received  in 
audience  by  the  king,  and  the  money  of 
which  they  were  in  need  was  speedily 
forthcoming.  Charles  II,  with  a  keen  eye 
to  business,  recognized  that  an  unoccu¬ 
pied  field  for  enterprise  existed  along  the 
western  littoral  of  Hudson  Bav,  and  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  lend  his  aid  to 
any  scheme  which  seemed  to  fill  Ins 
pockets.  A  trading  voyage  was  decided 
upon,  the  merchants  of  London  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  on  June  3,  1668,  the 
Eaglet  and  Nonsuch  ketches  left  Wapping, 
the  former  forcing  the  entrance  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  bearing  Chouart  and  his  captain, 
Zachariah  Gillam,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rupert  River,  so  named  after  their  patron. 
Here  Chouart  and  his  companions  erected 
Fort  Charles  and  commenced  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  English  people 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  adven¬ 
turers  returned  to  England  with  so  rich 
a  store  of  furs  that  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  company  “for  a  discovery  of  a 
new  passage  into  the  South  Sea,  and  for 
the  finding  of  some  trade  for  furs,  minerals, 
and  other  considerable  commodities."  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  May  2,  1670,  the  “  Company 
of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  lands  drained  by  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  bay,”  was  established 
by  royal  charter,  and  the  new  company 
was  constituted  sole  and  absolute  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  enormous  territories  “  within 
the  entrance  of  the  streights  commonly 
called  Hudson  Streights,  together  with 
all  the  lands,  countries,  and  territories 
upon  the  coasts  and  confines.” 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company 
further  than  to  indicate  its  connection 
with  the  main  course  of  Canadian  historv. 
Much  of  its  early  success  was  due  doubt¬ 
less  to  the  fact  that  men  of  great  political 
influence,  such  as  the  Duke  of  York  (after¬ 
wards  King  James  11),  Prince  Rupert,  and 
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John  Churchill,  who  later  became  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  were 
connected  with  it,  and  that  it  also  secured 
the  financial  support  of  the  City  merchants, 
whose  original  capital  outlay  of  £iq,$oo 
was  repaid  over  and  over  again.  But  the 
establishment  of  English  trading  posts 
upon  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay  soon 
aroused  the  jealousy  and  led  to  the 
active  hostility  of  the  Canadian  fur- 
traders.  By  virtue  of  the  sweeping  con¬ 
cession  granted  by  Richelieu  to  the 
Company  of  New  France,  the  French 
claimed  the  invaded  territory  as  their 
own.  Both  strategically  and  commercially 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  tolerate  the 
presence  of  rivals  in  the  north,  intercepting 
not  only  the  supplies  of  furs  that  would 
otherwise  find  their  way  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  but  also  possibly  establishing  their 
outposts  in  the  rear  of  the  French  settle¬ 
ments.  In  1671  Father  Charles  Albanel 
was  sent  by  the  Intendant  Talon  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  which  he  reached 
by  way  of  Lake  St.  John,  Lake  Mistassimi, 
and  the  Rupert  River.  He  reported  the 
presence  of  the  English,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  Compagnie  du  Nord  (or  the 
Compagnie  de  la  Baye  d' Hudson)  had 
been  established  and  Colbert,1  the  French 
minister,  had  repeatedly  urged  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  oust  the  English,  that 
measures  were  attempted  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  trading  posts.  During  the  interval 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  consoli¬ 
dated  their  position.  They  had  established 
several  forts  along  the  littoral,  of  which  the 
principal  in  their  order  round  the  coast 
were  Fort  Rupert,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
the  river  of  that  name ;  Moose  Factory, 
on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moose 
River;  Fort  Albany,  on  the  river  of  that 
name ;  New  Severn  or  Savanne,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  River ;  and  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  built  in 
1669,  and  subsequently  known  as  York 
Factory.  Prince  of  Wales  Fort  on  the 
Churchill  River,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
an  earlier  fort  originally  built  in  1688,  was 
not  erected  until  the  year  1733.  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  the  position  of  New 
France  was  seriously  threatened  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  English  settlements 
in  New  England  and  the  presence  of 
English  forts  and  ships  in  the  Far  North, 
where  the  recently  formed  Compagnie  du 
Nord  would  be  unable  to  establish  itself 

1  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  Marquis  de  Seignelay, 
son  of  the  great  Colbert. 


without  risking  a  conflict  with  the  English 
traders.  But  at  this  juncture  there  stepped 
into  the  breach  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
those  military  leaders  who  won  their  laurels 
in  the  long  and  stirring  conflict  between 
England  and  France  in  North  America — 
Pierre  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  D’Iberville. 

The  family  of  Le  Moyne  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  history.  Of  the  four¬ 
teen  children  of  Charles  Le  Moyne  and 
Catherine  Thierry  Primot,  five  at  least 
performed  important  services  for  their 
country.  The  founder  of  the  family, 
Charles  Le  Moyne,  the  son  of  an  inn¬ 
keeper,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  talents. 
His  eldest  son,  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Baron 
de  Longueuil,  became  Governor  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  an  office  in  which  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  succeeded  by  his  son  ;  the  sixth 
child,  Joseph  de  Serigny  became  Governor 
of  Rochefort;  the  twelfth,  Jean  Baptiste 
de  Bienville,  was  the  founder  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  became  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  and  remained  there  for  thirty- 
five  years  ;  the  youngest,  Antoine  de 
Chateauguay,  was  long  associated  with 
Bienville  in  Louisiana  and  later  became 
Governor  of  Cayenne  ;  whilst  the  third  son, 
Pierre  Le  Moyne  D’Iberville,  not  only 
performed  notable  services  in  Canada  but 
continued  the  work  commenced  by  La  Salle 
upon  the  Mississippi.  D'Iberville  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  force  and  character, 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  trained 
for  military  enterprises,  and  having  served 
in  the  re-organized  French  navy,  he  was 
well  qualified  to  uphold  the  prestige  of 
French  arms  in  North  America.  More¬ 
over,  his  early  years  spent  at  Three  Rivers 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  had  inured 
him  to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life, 
whilst  the  combination  of  qualities  fostered 
by  environment  and  training  were 
peculiarly  serviceable  to  his  countrymen. 
When  in  1686  it  was  finally  decided  to 
attack  the  English  forts  on  Hudson  Bay, 
D’Iberville  and  two  of  his  brothers  volun¬ 
teered  to  serve  with  the  expedition  under 
Pierre  de  Troyes  which  was  being  sent 
overland  to  surprise  the  English  traders. 
Although  De  Troyes  was  the  nominal  head 
of  the  small  company  of  soldiers  and  civi¬ 
lians  who  left  Montreal  on  March  20,  1686, 
and  after  a  journey  up  the  Ottawa  River 
reached  Hudson  Bay  on  June  18th,  the 
three  brothers  were  in  reality  the  guiding 
spirits  of  the  expedition.  Their  arrival  on 
Hudson  Bay  was  totally  unexpected.  The 
English  traders,  more  used  to  bartering 
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than  fighting,  were  completely  surprised  by 
the  French,  who  had  Iain  in  ambush  near 
Moose  Factory  awaiting  the  fall  of  night. 
Uttering  the  Iroquois  war-cry,  D’Iberville 
and  his  companions  swooped  down 
upon  the  fort,  carried  the  defences,  and 
took  possession  of  the  stores.  Rapidly 
advancing  upon  Fort  Rupert  before  the 
news  of  their  arrival  could  reach  the 
English,  the  same  tactics  were  repeated, 
and  the  second  English  outpost  fell  before 
the  sudden  attack  of  the  Canadians,  who 
now  seized  a  vessel  and  proceeded  to  Fort 
Albany.  The  third  English  fort  was 
delivered  up  and  the  French  became 
masters  of  the  southern  littoral  of  Hudson 
Bay.  Officially  France  and  England  were 
at  peace,  but  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1689 
gave  an  opportunity  for  operations  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  work  of  the  raiders  was 
incomplete  so  long  as  Fort  Nelson  remained 
in  English  hands.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  1691  to  capture  Fort  Nelson  and 
after  several  minor  skirmishes  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay,  D’Iberville  sailed  from 
Quebec  on  August  16,  1694,  in  command  of 
a  small  fleet  and  arrived  before  the  English 
settlement.  The  traders,  expert  in  trade 
but  untrained  in  war,  were  forced  to 
surrender,  and  they  gave  up  the  fort  to 
D’Iberville.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  obscure  fighting  on  Hudson  Bay. 
Time  and  again  Fort  Nelson  and  other 
outposts  changed  hands,  and  the  fleur- 
de-lys  as  constantly  replaced  the  cross 
of  St.  George.  In  July  1697,  another 
French  squadron  sailed  for  Hudson 
Bay.  D'Iberville  in  his  ship  the  Pelican 
— 50  guns  and  150  men — slipped  past 
an  English  squadron  and  arrived 
before  Fort  Nelson,  having  become 
separated  from  his  other  ships  in  the 
furious  waters  that  characterize  the 
entrance  to  the  bay.  At  this  juncture  he 
was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  three 
English  vessels,  one  of  which  was  superior 
to  his  own  ship,  whilst  the  others  were 
little  inferior  ;  and  he  was  caught  between 
the  guns  of  the  fort  and  those  of  the 
advancing  squadron.  Here,  however,  the 
genius,  resource,  and  brilliant  seamanship 
of  D’Iberville  were  demonstrated.  By  a 
series  of  masterly  manoeuvres  the  French 
commander  managed  to  pass  between  two 
of  the  English  ships — the  Dering  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay — into  which  he 
poured  broadsides,  and  keeping  to  the 
weatherside  of  the  largest  ship,  the 
Hampshire,  he  brought  his  guns  to  bear 
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on  that  vessel  with  such  deadly  effect  that 
reeling  from  the  result  of  a  broadside  at 
the  closest  range,  she  went  down  with  all 
hands.  The  Hudson's  Bay  hauled  down 
her  flag,  the  Bering  managed  to  escape, 
and  the  battle  which  had  lasted  for  nearly 
four  hours  came  to  an  end.  D’Iberville  in 
the  face  of  superior  odds  had  brilliantly 
maintained  the  prestige  of  French  seaman¬ 
ship.  But  in  spite  of  his  success  he  nearly 
suffered  irretrievable  disaster.  During  the 
night  his  battered  and  ice-covered  vessel, 
staggering  before  the  terrible  blasts  of  the 
northern  blizzard,  was  driven  ashore  about 
two  leagues  from  the  fort,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  D’Iberville  and  his  com¬ 
panions  having  been  victorious  on  sea 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on 
land.  But  in  this  emergency  he  was  saved 
by  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  small 
squadron,  and  in  an  impetuous  attack  upon 
the  English  fort  he  broke  down  all 
resistance,  forced  the  capitulation  of  the 
garrison,  and  once  again  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Fort  Nelson.  But  whilst  D’Iberville 
was  fighting  on  Hudson  Bay,  English  and 
French  diplomatists  were  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Ryswick.  On  September 
20th  terms  were  arranged  under  which 
Fort  Albany  reverted  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
in  1713  concluded  the  quickly  renewed 
war,  was  more  favourable  to  the  English, 
for  it  provided  that  the  French  should 
leave  the  bay  within  six  months,  and  thus 
ended  the  thirty  years’  war  for  the 
possession  of  this  great  inland  sea  and 
the  rich  markets  for  furs  upon  its  coasts. 
The  Canadians  were  but  pawns  in  a 
mightier  game,  and  the  waste  of  life  and 
energy  upon  Hudson  Bay  merely  resulted 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  English  power 
in  the  frozen  north  of  Canada. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

The  American  Colonies  and  New  France 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  chapters  how,  when  France  and 
England  were  officially  at  peace,  a  state 
of  war  often  existed  between  the  French 
and  English  settlements  in  the  New  World. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  a 
more  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  especially 
in  1644,  in  1647,  and  the  following  years, 
when  it  was  endeavoured  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  between  the  English  and  French 


in  America,1  but  the  differences  in  religion, 
temperament,  and  general  colonizing  aims 
were  too  pronounced  for  any  permanent 
arrangement  to  be  made.  On  the  one  side 
the  French  with  characteristic  energy  were 
exploring  new  territory,  pushing  their  out¬ 
posts  into  the  wilderness,  traversing  the 
waterways,  establishing  their  semi-political 
missions  amongst  the  Indians,  and  founding 
their  settlements  in  the  rear  of  the  English 
colonies  by  following  the  natural  lines  of 
geographical  expansion.  On  the  other  side 
the  English  were  only  advancing  slowly 
from  the  coasts,  but  nevertheless  more 
surely  consolidating  their  position  on  the 
eastern  littoral  by  practical  colonization 
and  settlement.  Entirely  apart  from  the 
general  course  of  European  politics,  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  nations  was  sure  to 
occur  sooner  or  later  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Restless,  ambitious,  brilliant, 
and  enterprising,  the  French  were  estab¬ 
lishing  their  far-flung  empire  at  strategic 
points  in  America.  From  Acadia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  a  series  of  fortified 
posts  were  being  erected,  which  would 
have  effectually  stopped  English  expansion 
westwards  had  the  military  power  behind 
them  been  commensurate  with  the  brilliant 
conception  of  the  makers  of  New  France. 
Yet  the  French  colony  was  in  an 
exceptionally  strong  position.  Whilst  the 
English  colonies  were  “  crumbled  into 
little  governments  ”  Canada  was  governed 
by  a  military  officer,  who  in  the  person 
of  Frontenac  exercised  a  masterful  control 
over  the  colony.  Although  in  population 

1  The  disputes  between  the  French  in  Acadia  and 
the  New  Englanders  were  adjusted  in  an  agreement 
negotiated  by  one  Monsieur  Marie,  who  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1644  with  credentials  from  D'Aulnay 
Charnisay.  His  mission  ended  in  a  provisional 
treaty  of  peace,  drawn  up  in  Latin,  between  the 
French  and  John  Kndicott,  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  King  of  England,  the 
colonists  not  recognizing  the  authority  of  the 
king  in  these  matters.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  and  the 
envoys  of  D’Aulnay  Charnisay  in  1646.  In  the 
following  year  negotiations  were  commenced  by 
Winthrop,  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  for  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  New  England  and 
New  France.  It  was  suggested  that  peace  should 
exist  between  the  colonies  in  North  America, 
regardless  of  any  wars  that  might  arise  in  Europe. 
But  the  Council  of  New  France  desired  to  append 
a  further  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
against  the  Indians,  and  in  1650  sent  Father 
Druilletes  and  Jean  Godefroy  to  Boston  and 
Plymouth  with  these  proposals.  The  New 
Englanders,  however,  did  not  wish  to  be  embroiled 
with  the  Iroquois,  and  the  whole  proposal  fell 
through. 


the  English  colonists  far  outnumbered  the 
French  settlers,  the  latter  were  under  a 
centralized  government ;  there  was  unity 
of  action,  accompanied  by  a  love  of  their 
country  and  a  profound  attachment  for 
their  religion.  Both  from  a  political  and 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  New  France 
under  its  autocratic  system  should  have 
been  able  more  than  to  hold  its  own.  The 
one  factor  wanting  was  adequate  support 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  absence 
of  such  support  was  partly  due  to  a 
disastrous  inability  on  the  part  of  French 
statesmen  to  realize  the  true  position  of 
affairs  and  partly  owing  to  the  European 
wars  in  which  France  was  then  engaged. 

To  the  south  of  Acadia  and  New  France 
were  the  democratic  English  colonies, 
generally  rivals  to  each  other,  jealous  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  apparently 
incapable  of  rapid  concerted  action,  bound 
together  by  no  strong  political  ties,  rent 
asunder  by  religious  differences.  In  the 
south  the  colon}'  of  Virginia  represented 
the  aristocratic  section  of  the  emigrant 
community.  The  Church  of  England  was 
the  established  religion,  and  many  of  the 
settlers  were  drawn  from  the  English 
gentry.  Further  north  the  colony  of  Mary¬ 
land,  which  was  the  lucrative  patrimony 
of  the  Baltimore  family,  also  represented 
an  aristocratic  influence,  as  did  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  middle  colony 
of  New  York,  wrested  from  the  Dutch 
in  1664,  had  a  constitution  framed  more 
exactly  after  that  in  Great  Britain,  whilst 
the  New  England  colonies  were  democratic 
communities  in  which  the  sweets  of  self- 
government  resulted  in  a  democratic 
individualism  which  was  unlikely  to  lead 
to  military  strength.  They  represented 
the  flower  of  Puritan  England  :  sturdy 
yeomen  and  shopkeepers,  men  of  inde¬ 
pendent  character,  bigoted  in  religion, 
impatient  of  restraint,  traders  and  agri¬ 
culturists  rather  than  soldiers  and  explorers. 
The  original  settlers  who  had  arrived  in 
the  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell  in  1620 
were  the  victims  of  religious  persecution 
and  held  no  charter,  concession,  or  warrant, 
but  were  simply  adventurers  in  search  of 
a  new  country  where  they  would  be  free 
from  the  control  of  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  tyrannous  government.  The  colony 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  differed  from  all 
others  in  its  origin  and  conception,  and 
when  the  Government  of  Massachusetts 
had  established  itself  in  its  liberties  and 
laws,  a  new  and  difficult  element  was 
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introduced  into  the  political  systems  of 
North  America.  Although  the  New  England 
colonies  frequently  acted  in  concert,  local 
jealousies  sometimes  prevented  the  effective 
expression  of  the  growing  strength  of  the 
young  nation  that  had  been  established 
in  the  north-eastern  littoral  of  North 
America. 

In  their  order  up  the  coast  the  New 
England  colonies  were  as  follows.  First 
came  Connecticut,  which  was  practically 
an  independent  community,  in  which  the 
“rule  of  the  Word  of  God”  in  the  absence 
of  special  enactments  was  recognized,  and 
in  which  there  were  no  oaths  of  allegiance 
except  to  “the  jurisdiction.”  This  was 
established  in  1637.  The  next  colony  was 
Rhode  Island,  where  Roger  Williams  had 
founded  his  Baptist  settlement,  which  was 
practically  a  republican  community  and 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Providence 
Plantations.  Then  came  Massachusetts, 
the  stronghold  of  Congregationalism  and 
of  theocratic  rule,  in  which  none  but 
members  of  Churches  were  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  government  :  the  leader  in 
the  New  England  Confederacy  organized 
in  1643.  Further  north  were  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  which  in  1679  was  separated  from 
Massachusetts  and  organized  as  a  royal 
province;  and  Maine,  the  ambitious  colony 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  with  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  was  administered  as  a  separate 
province  by  the  Government  of  that  colony. 
To  the  south  of  the  New  England  colonies 
were  the  immense  proprietary  colony 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Quakers,  settled  by  William  Penn  in  1682, 
and  stretching  north-westwards  to  the  ill- 
defined  borders  of  the  French  territories  ; 
and  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord 
John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
and  obtained  a  local  constitution  in  1665. 
In  all  these  colonies  religious  strife  and 
intolerance  were  rampant.  Theological 
discussions  and  disputes  upon  Church 
government  took  precedence  of  political 
expediency.  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Baptists,  Anglicans,  and  a 
host  of  minor  sects,  all  of  whom  regarded 
themselves  as  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
weakened  the  administration  by  their 
internal  feuds,  and  frequently  prevented 
effective  action  in  defence  and  offence. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  English 
colonies  had  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1689  a  population  of  considerably  over 


200,000,'  as  opposed  to  the  scanty 
population  in  New  France,  the  latter 
might  well  have  won  in  the  prolonged 
struggle  that  was  about  to  commence  had 
Frontenac  only  been  efficiently  supported 
during  its  initial  stages  by  the  French 
Government. 

When  Frontenac  left  for  New  France 
in  1689  he  was  charged  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  task  that  might  have  daunted 
the  most  courageous.  At  the  time  of  his 
sailing  the  full  extent  of  the  disasters  in 
Canada  was  not  realized  in  Europe.  It 
was  known  that  the  Iroquois  were  terror¬ 
izing  the  colony,  but  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  the  massacre  at  Lachine.  Louis 
XIV  had  therefore  sanctioned  an  attack 
upon  the  English  colonies,  not  realizing 
that  the  military  forces  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor  were  inadequate 
for  so  formidable  an  undertaking.  It 
had  been  proposed  by  De  Callieres,  the 
Governor  of  Montreal,  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  upon  New  York  by  the 
forces  already  in  Canada,  aided  by  two 
ships  of  war.  The  French  looked  with 
considerable  apprehension  upon  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  of  the  English  colonies  and 
believed  that  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy,  by  passing  Lake  Champlain  and 
Lake  George  in  canoes,  to  capture  Albany 
and  to  advance  down  the  Hudson.  With 
New  York  in  French  hands  the  English 
colonies  would  be  cut  in  half  and  the 
conquest  of  New  England  greatly  facili¬ 
tated.  Sixteen  hundred  men  were  to 
advance  rapidly  upon  New  York,  whilst 
the  two  ships  were  to  cruise  off  the 
harbour  and  to  aid  in  the  land  opera¬ 
tions.  The  blow  was  to  be  as  sudden 
as  it  was  unexpected.  Elaborate  plans 
were  drawn  up  for  the  treatment  of  the 
conquered  territory.  All  heretics  were 
to  be  expelled  from  the  country  and  all 
lands  and  property  were  to  be  confiscated 
to  the  French  monarch.  Such  as  cared 
to  turn  Roman  Catholics  and  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  were  to  be  allowed  to 

1  The  population  of  the  American  colonies  was 
divided  as  follows  at  this  period  : 


Massachusetts  and  Maine . 

44,000 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island 

18,000 

Connecticut  ... 

20,000 

New  York 

20,000 

New  Jersey  ... 

10,000 

Pennsylvania 

12,000 

Maryland  . 

25,000 

Virginia 

50,000 

Carolina  and  Georgia 

8,000 

50 

207,000 

remain,  whilst  able-bodied  men  who  could 
be  usefully  employed  at  labour  upon  the 
fortifications  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  military  authorities.  All 
others,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
to  be  seized  and  dispersed  along  the 
coasts  of  New  England  or  wherever  they 
would  not  be  able  to  combine  in  active 
resistance  to  the  power  of  Le  Roi  Soldi. 
It  is  well  to  bear  these  drastic  proposals 
in  mind  when  criticisms  are  levelled 
against  the  action  of  England  in  dis¬ 
persing  the  Acadians  seventy  years  later. 
But  fortunately  accidents  of  weather  were 
forgotten  in  this  scheme  of  operations. 
The  two  ships  bearing  Frontenac  and  De 
Callieres  were  delayed  by  tempestuous 
seas,  and  did  not  reach  Chedabucto  1  until 
September  12th,  and  Ihe  project  was 
ruined  by  the  delay.  Frontenac  hastened 
to  Quebec,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  and  heard 
of  the  Iroquois  attack  upon  Montreal. 
His  whole  attention  was  therefore  diverted 
towards  securing  the  safety  of  the  colony 
under  his  charge. 

Previous  to  these  events  there  had  been 
troubles  in  Acadia  where  French  settlers 
had  been  entering  the  debatable  border 
lands  claimed  by  both  French  and 
English.  For  some  years  the  New 
England  colonists  had  been  engaged  in 
a  deadly  struggle  with  the  Abenakis,  an 
Algonquin  tribe  generally  called  Tarra- 
teens  by  the  Puritan  settlers.  The 
Abenakis  formed  an  important  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  regions  now  embraced 
within  the  State  of  Maine.  They  had 
originally  been  settled  along  the  Penob¬ 
scot  River  and  as  the  whites  encroached 
they  had  gradually  withdrawn  towards 
Canada,  where  they  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
were  not  slow  to  poison  their  minds 
against  their  heretic  enemies  and  to 
assist  them  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
English  settlers.  Their  immigration  into 
Canada  commenced  in  1675  under  the 
two  Jesuit  missionaries  Jacques  Bigot 
and  Vincent  Bigot,  men  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  make  political  use  of  the 
Indians  in  their  bigoted  hatred  of  the 
English  heretics.  The  Indian  war  which 
arose  along  the  northern  frontiers  of 
New  England  was  in  full  progress  when 
Frontenac  arrived  in  Canada.  Many 
settlers  were  murdered  by  the  Indians, 
horrible  outrages  were  perpetrated  ; 

1  Now  known  as  Guysborough,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Pemaquid,  an  important  strategic  post 
on  land  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
Kennebec,  was  captured,  whilst  the 
priests  complacently  encouraged  their 
Indian  converts  in  their  bloodthirsty 
work  and  set  a  shining  example  of 
militant  Christianity  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  impossible  to  exonerate 
the  Jesuit  priests  for  the  part  they  took 
in  these  bloody  feuds.  Whilst  making 
due  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  for  the  intolerant  attitude  of  every 
religious  party,  there  rests  no  justification 
whatever  for  the  behaviour  of  those 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  encouraged 
the  Indians  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
settlements  of  their  European  neighbours. 
The  fact  is  deplorable,  and  the  action 
of  the  missionaries  is  the  deepest  stain 
upon  the  record  of  the  Jesuits  in  North 
America.  The  Indian  converts  of  Father 
Thury,  offering  their  vows  to  the  Virgin 
before  proceeding  to  the  attack,  is  one 
of  the  most  nauseating  spectacles  in  the 
whole  course  of  American  history. 

Meanwhile  the  war  which  had  now 
become  general  divided  itself  into  three 
parts.  There  were  the  conflict  along  the 
borders  of  Acadia,  the  fight  between  the 
French  and  English  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  France,  and  the  conflict 
upon  the  waters  of  Hudson  Bay  in  which 
D'Iberville  secured  such  notable  successes. 
Frontenac  on  his  part  was  held  back  by  no 
scruples  of  humanity  or  pity.  Military 
considerations  alone  dictated  the  policy  he 
was  about  to  pursue,  for  it  was  important 
that  he  should  impress  upon  the  Iroquois 
that  the  French  had  the  will  and  the  power 
to  punish  their  enemies.  To  achieve  this 
end  he  determined  upon  vigorous  and  reso¬ 
lute  action.  Early  in  1690  three  war  parties 
were  sent  against  the  English  colonies. 
One  marched  from  Montreal  to  attack  the 
New  York  settlements,  another  left  Three 
Rivers  bound  for  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
third  left  Quebec  in  order  to  destroy  the 
English  posts  in  Maine.  The  raids  were  a 
complete  success.  Partly  owing  to  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  revolution  in 
England  which  had  been  reflected  in  poli¬ 
tical  agitation  in  the  American  colonies  and 
had  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  garrisons 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  border  settle¬ 
ments,  partly  owing  to  the  utter  unpre¬ 
paredness  of  the  English  and  their  lack  of 
military  skill,  the  French  met  with  little  or 
no  opposition.  At  Schenectady,  on  the 
River  Mohawk,  the  fight  was  little  more  than 


an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  1  he  French  party  consisting 
of  210  men,  of  whom  80  were  so-called  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians,  was  under  the  command  of 
Saint  Helene  and  included  the  redoubtable 
D'Iberville,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Hudson  Bay.  Schenectady  stood  about 
15  miles  from  Albany.  In  the  night  of 
Febiuaiy  9,  1690,  it  was  attacked,  ^8  men 
and  boys,  10  women,  and  12  children 
massacred;  and  the  majesty  of  Louis  XIV 
was  vindicated  by  the  capture  of  an  obscure 
Dutch  settlement  situated  in  the  wilds  of 
America  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  judge  the  mili¬ 
tary  ethics  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  more  humane  ideas  of  the  present  age, 
but  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  little  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  Frontenac’s  policy  of 
using  Indians  in  European  warfare.  With 
such  an  example  before  them  the  Indians 
were  fully  justified  in  continuing  their  own 
methods  of  barbarism.  Even  the  Mohawks, 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
of  whom  about  50  who  had  been  in  the 
settlement  were  spared,  sent  their  elders  to 
Albany  to  condole  with  the  English  and 
Dutch.  “  We  are  come,”  said  the  orator, 
“with  tears  in  our  eyes  to  lament  the 
murders  committed  at  Schenectady  by  the 
perfidious  French.  Onontio  comes  to  our 
country  to  speak  of  peace  but  war  is  in  his 
heart.”  Whilst  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  were  doing  their  bloody  work  at 
Schenectady,  a  second  war  party  which 
had  left  Three  Rivers  on  January  28th  was 
creeping  on  its  way  down  the  Moosehead 
Lake  and  the  Kennebec  River  to  attack  the 
settlers  along  the  Piscatagua  or  Salmon 
Falls  River.  The  party  under  Francois 
Hertet  arrived  at  Salmon  Falls,  a  small 
settlement  not  far  from  the  present  city  of 
Portsmouth,  on  March  27th,  and  took  the 
settlers  completely  by  surprise.  There  was 
practically  no  resistance,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  the  assailants  were  successful  at 
every  point.  About  30  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  tomahawked  or  shot  and  54 
were  made  prisoners.  Hertet’s  men  made 
a  rapid  retreat.  They  were  overtaken  by  a 
pursuing  party  sent  from  Portsmouth,  but 
managed  to  escape  and  to  join  Frontenac's 
third  party  under  Portncuf,  which  with  a 
large  number  of  Abenakis  was  bound  for 
Casco  Bay  to  make  an  attack  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Fort  Loyal,  now  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  Here  the  English,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Sylvanus  Davis,  were  better  prepared 
for  defence,  and  after  a  day  of  fighting  a 


capitulation  was  arranged  by  which  the 
English  on  laying  down  their  arms  were  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  fort.  But  as  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  marched  out  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  many  of 
them  were  butchered,  and  their  bodies  left 
where  they  fell,  not  to  be  buried  until  two 
years  later  when  the  fort  was  rebuilt.  These 
striking  successes  convinced  the  Iroquois 
that  the  power  of  the  great  Onontio  was  not 
to  be  despised,  confirmed  the  allegiance  of 
the  western  tribes  who  were  debating 
whether  they  would  continue  trading  with 
the  French,  and  enabled  Frontenac  to  break 
the  fur  blockade  which  the  Mohawks  had 
maintained  by  their  continued  presence 
on  the  Upper  Ottawa.  The  Ottawas  and 
Hurons,  who  arrived  at  Montreal  in 
August,  were  invited  to  a  great  feast,  and 
were  addressed  by  Frontenac,  whilst  the 
war  dance  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Indians  and  French  alike.  The 
governor  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
painted  and  befeathered  Indians,  declared 
that  “  he  would  fight  the  Iroquois  till  they 
came  to  beg  for  peace  and  would  grant 
them  no  peace  that  did  not  include  all  his 
children,  both  white  and  red,  for  he  was 
the  father  of  both  alike,''  took  the  hatchet 
in  hand  and,  brandishing  it  above  his  head, 
sang  the  war-song  and  participated  in  the 
dance.  Any  other  than  Frontenac  would 
either  have  made  himself  ridiculous  or  would 
have  degraded  himself  by  such  an  action, 
but  the  old  warrior,  still  preserving  his 
dignity,  roused  his  audience  to  enthusiasm 
and  convinced  the  Indian  allies  that  he 
was  their  father  as  well  as  their  chief.' 

But  the  massacre  of  English  settlers  had 
a  far  different  effect  upon  the  people  of 
New  England.  Within  a  short  time  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  colonics  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  met 
at  New  York  to  concert  measures  against 
their  common  enemy.  Unfortunately  the 
English  settlers,  although  not  wanting  in 
courage  and  endurance,  were  unversed  in 
military  manoeuvres.  They  needed  leaders 
as  much  as  they  required  discipline  and 
training.  Although  after  a  lengthy  debate 
they  determined  that  the  time  had  arrived 
to  undertake  a  great  expedition  for  the 

1  In  his  own  report  to  the  minister  on  November 
f).  1690,  Frontenac  writes.  “Je  leur  mis  mov-mesme 
la  liache  a  la  main  en  chantant  la  chanson  de 
guerre  pour  m'accomoder  a  leurs  talons  de  faire," 
and  La  Poterie  writes  that  “  les  hurlemens  que  Mr. 
de  Frontenac  etoit  oblige  de  faire  pour  se  con- 
former  a  leur  maniere  augmentoit  encore  la  lureur 
bach  i  que." 
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conquest  of  Quebec,  they  were  in  reality 
ill-fitted  for  so  arduous  an  enterprise,  which 
required  military  skill  of  a  high  order  even 
more  than  men  and  supplies.  It  was  decided 
that  whilst  a  fleet  was  to  attack  New  France 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  expedition 
was  to  be  made  overland  to  Montreal 
by  a  body  of  troops  from  Connecticut 
and  New  York  combined  with  a  force  of 
Iroquois.  Unfortunately  the  land  campaign 
proved  a  failure.  The  rustic  warriors, 
although  fortified  by  a  day  of  prayer 
and  fasting,  which  had  been  ordained  by 
proclamation,  were  delayed  by  a  variety  of 
hindrances  and  did  not  advance  beyond 
Lake  Champlain.  Disputes  arose  between 
the  men  from  the  different  colonies,  there 
was  a  lack  of  provisions  and  canoes,  small¬ 
pox  broke  out  among  the  Puritan  allies  and 
so  terrified  the  Iroquois  that  they  refused  to 
move,  and  the  sole  result  of  the  great  cam¬ 
paign  by  land  was  that  John  Schuyler  and 
a  small  number  of  volunteers  made  a  raid 
into  Canada,  fell  upon  the  settlement  at 
La  Prairie  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal,  killed  and 
captured  some  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
women,  who  were  working  in  the  fields, 
and  returned  to  the  expectant  elders  at 
the  Puritan  settlements.  The  failure  of 
the  expedition  enabled  Frontenac  to  leave 
Montreal  and  proceed  to  Quebec  in  order 
to  await  the  threatened  attack  by  the  fleet 
of  32  vessels,  containing  2,000  men,  which 
had  left  Nantasket,  near  Boston,  on  August 
9th,  after  a  small  squadron  had  captured 
Port  Royal  and  plundered  the  inhabitants. 
Help  had  been  asked  for  from  England 
but  Sir  William  Phipps,  the  commander, 
was  obliged  to  sail  with  his  ill-assorted 
crews  before  a  reply  could  be  received, 
1  he  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  long 
one,  and  the  advance  of  the  ships  was 
hindered  by  the  tempestuous  weather  and 
by  the  want  of  a  pilot  for  the  St.  Lawrence. 
For  three  weeks  Phipps  remained  anchored 
off  Tadoussac,  holding  councils  of  war  and 
waiting  for  a  favourable  wind,  and  when 
he  finally  arrived  before  Quebec  he  delayed 
still  further  before  proceeding  to  the  attack. 
By  wasting  his  scanty  ammunition  in  futile 
attempts  to  bombard  the  fortress,  whilst 
the  landing  party  under  Major  Whalley 
failed  to  take  the  city  from  the  rear,  Phipps 
threw  away  his  last  chance  of  capturing 
the  French  stronghold.  It  was  found  to 
be  quite  impossible  to  take  Quebec.  No 
1  ’untan  hymns  of  praise  could  prevail  upon 
le  walls  of  the  city  to  fall.  Phipps  and 


his  fleet,  baffled  by  the  strategy  of  their 
opponents,  sailed  away,  with  the  loss  of  a 
large  number  of  men  and  the  uncomforting 
assurance  that  lack  of  discipline,  want  of 
provisions,  need  of  ammunition,  the  near 
approach  of  winter,  and  above  all  the  want 
of  competent  leadership,  had  frustrated  their 
great  design  for  breaking  the  power  of  the 
French.  Later  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires  was  built  in  honour  of  the 
defence  of  Quebec  and  the  preservation 
of  the  city  from  the  heretic  invasion  ;  but 
the  New  Englanders  who  had  so  valiantly 
determined  to  revenge  their  slain  country¬ 
men  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  homes, 
having  accomplished  nothing  save  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  large  sums  of  money  that 
could  be  ill  afforded  owing  to  the  financial 
straits  of  the  colonial  Governments.  For 
some  time  business  was  deranged  and  the 
colonies  were  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile  events  in  America  had  not 
escaped  attention  in  Europe.  Phipps  went 
to  England  in  order  to  plead  for  aid  against 
the  French,  whilst  Louis  XIV  promised 
Frontenac  the  assistance  of  which  he  was 
in  need.  During  the  years  1691  and  1692, 
Frontenac  strengthened  the  defences  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  encouraged  the 
Abenakis  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  a  further  campaign  against  the  English, 
and  made  active  preparations  to  meet  a 
possible  siege  of  Quebec.  This  event  had 
been  rendered  probable  by  the  brilliant 
victory  gained  by  the  English  fleet  off  La 
Hogue  on  May  29,  1692,  which  released 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  English 
fleet  and  enabled  William  III  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  French  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Canada.  A  fleet  of  vessels 
was  secretly  prepared  in  the  English  sea¬ 
ports  in  order  to  attack  Martinique,  and 
after  the  capture  of  that  important  island 
to  proceed  to  Canada  to  reduce  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Reinforcements  had  been 
promised  by  the  English  colonies,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Sir  Francis  Wheeler, 
who  had  been  placed  in  command,  should 
call  at  Boston  before  proceeding  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  fleet  sailed  early  in  the 
winter  of  1693  but  was  repulsed  at  Mar¬ 
tinique.  This  initial  defeat  was  followed 
by  a  yet  greater  disaster.  Yellow  fever 
broke  out  amongst  the  troops,  and  when  the 
vessels  arrived  at  Boston,  Wheeler  had  lost 
no  less  than  1,300  out  of  the  2,000  men 
who  remained  after  the  defeat  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  disease  was  introduced  into 
Boston  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  border 
warfare  continued.  Frontenac  made  special 
efforts  to  detach  the  Iroquois  from  the 
English  alliance,  and  he  was  successful 
not  only  in  holding  them  at  bay  but  in 
convincing  them  that  the  power  of  the 
French  was  now  sufficiently  consolidated 
to  make  the  continuance  of  warfare  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  to  them  as  a  nation. 
Although  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  had 
been  appointed  Governor  of  New  York  as 
well  as  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  New  Yorkers 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  common 
defence  of  the  northern  frontiers,  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Iroquois  were  at 
length  convinced  that  their  English  allies 
were  more  ready  to  stay  at  home  and  let 
others  do  the  fighting  than  to  attempt  active 
measures  against  the  French.  The  border 
raids  undertaken  by  the  French  with  the  aid 
of  the  Abenakis  were  generally  successful. 
In  the  winter  of  1692  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies  attacked  the  village  of  York, 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  killed  about  100  of 
the  inhabitants  and  captured  80  others,  and 
other  raids  kept  the  English  settlements 
in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.  The  Iroquois, 
although  they  had  no  desire  to  make  peace 
with  the  French,  were  actually  compelled 
to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  when 
Frontenac  succeeded  in  1695  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  Fort  Frontenac  at  Cataraqui  (Kingston), 
which  had  been  hastily  abandoned  and 
destroyed  during  the  panic  of  1689,  he  was 
in  a  position  to  resume  active  measures 
against  the  Iroquois.  Although  the  Iroquois 
asked  for  English  assistance  nothing  was 
done  on  their  behalf,  and  Fletcher  plainly 
warned  the  colonists  that  unless  the  Indians 
were  assisted  “they  may  be  compelled  by 
poverty  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
French.”  This  actually  happened  six  years 
later,  when  the  Five  Nations  made  peace 
with  De  Callieres  at  Montreal  and  aban¬ 
doned  their  political  relationship  with  the 
English.  But  in  the  meantime  their  power 
was  broken,  they  had  been  greatly  reduced 
in  fighting  strength,  and  were  never  again 
formidable  to  the  French.  It  is  impossible 
to  withhold  admiration  from  the  masterly 
policy  of  Frontenac  and  in  so  doing  to  con¬ 
trast  it  with  the  vacillating  and  uncertain  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  English.  Although  it  had  been 
marked  by  excessive  barbarities  and  by  the 
massacre  of  defenceless  women  and  children, 
it  had  been  justified  by  its  results.  Military 
necessity  knowing  no  law,  Frontenac  had 
sanctioned  barbarities  that  would  not  be 
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tolerated  in  a  more  humane  age.  His  priests 
had  openly  preached  a  kind  of  holy  war 
against  the  heretic  settlers,  holding  that 
the  employment  of  Christian  Indians  against 
the  stubborn  infidels  of  New  England  was 
amply  justified  so  long  as  there  was  any 
chance  of  the  heretics  being  driven  from 
their  settlements.  Frontenac  had  not 
hesitated  to  use  these  convenient  tools  for 
military  aggression,  with  the  result  that  New 
France  had  been  re-established  upon  a 
firm  basis,  the  Iroquois  had  been  humbled, 
and  the  English  had  been  convinced  that 
a  master  of  strategy  presided  over  the 
destiny  of  the  French  colonists.  The  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  which  followed  in  1697  ter¬ 
minated  the  war  which  had  commenced 
in  1689  between  France  and  the  coalition 
composed  of  the  Empire,  Spain,  England, 
Brandenburg,  and  Holland,  but  it  left  the 
rival  claims  of  France  and  England  in 
America  unsettled,  and  when  Frontenac 
died  in  November  1698  the  question  of 
the  boundary  between  Acadia  and  New 
England  and  between  Canada  and  New 
York  was  still  undetermined. 

After  Frontenac's  death,  De  Callieres, 
who  had  been  Governor  of  Montreal, 
succeeded  to  the  governorship  of  New 
France,  and  when  Philippe  de  Rigaud, 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  was  appointed 
governor  in  1705,  the  temporary  respite 
from  warfare  had  come  to  an  end  and 
there  had  commenced  the  war  known  in 
Europe  as  the  “War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession”  and  in  America  as  “Queen 
Anne’s  War.”  The  distracted  colonies 
were  again  the  scene  of  incessant 
warfare.  The  Abenaki  tribes  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  harass  the  frontier  villages, 
and  they  wandered  about  the  disputed 
territories,  attacking  and  destroying 
wherever  they  could,  until  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  even  in  outline  these  incessant 
border  raids.  Reprisals  were  attempted 
by  the  New  Englanders.  Goaded  into 
action  by  the  repeated  and  successful 
raids  organized  by  their  neighbours,  and 
especially  by  an  attack  upon  Deerfield, 
a  village  upon  the  Connecticut,  which 
took  place  on  February  29,  1704,  under 
Jean  Baptiste  Hertel  de  Rouville  and 
his  four  brothers,  they  determined  once 
more  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  They  were  convinced,  more¬ 
over,  that  ever  since  Frontenac  had 
returned  to  New  France  the  military 
power  of  the  French  had  been  in¬ 


creasing.  In  what  was  then  the  Far 
West,  the  French  were  pursuing  a  de¬ 
finite  policy  of  advance  which  threatened 
sooner  or  later  to  confine  the  English 
settlements  to  the  eastern  littoral  and  to 
prevent  all  expansion  towards  the  great 
interior  waterways  which  divided  America 
into  two  almost  equal  parts.  Detroit, 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  French 
in  1699,  effectively  blocked  the  route  to 
the  upper  lakes,  shut  the  English  out  of 
the  old  Huron  country,  and  prevented 
their  trade  with  the  Western  Indians. 
Moreover,  the  peace  which  had  recently 
been  concluded  with  the  Iroquois  left 
the  French  comparatively  free  to  secure 
their  strategic  bases  :  population  alone 
was  needed  at  this  period  to  secure  for 
New  France  a  military  predominancy  on 
the  North  American  continent.  It  was 
this  factor  which  was  wanting.  The 
prolonged  wars  in  Europe  had  prevented 
any  emigration  to  America,  and  when 
France  seemed  likely  to  recover  from 
the  disasters  of  the  preceding  years, 
Louis  XIV,  unable  to  restrain  his  rest¬ 
less  ambition,  entered  upon  a  fresh  series 
of  wars,  which  in  the  end  proved  not 
only  the  undoing  of  New  France  but 
resulted  in  the  virtual  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  by  paving  the  way  for  the 
revolution  which  followed.  The  Peace 
of  Ryswick  had  merely  given  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  a  short  respite  during 
which  they  were  enabled  to  consolidate 
their  forces  and  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
storm.  The  new  governor,  Vaudreuil,  in 
continuing  Frontenac’s  policy  of  isolated 
raids  upon  English  settlements  was  in 
reality  preparing  the  way  for  the  down¬ 
fall  of  New  France.  At  the  time  they 
were  initiated  they  served  a  useful  military 
purpose  ;  now  their  only  result  was  to 
rouse  the  English  colonists  to  fury  and 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  occupying  Acadia  and  the  debatable 
lands  on  the  north-eastern  frontiers.  The 
continuation  of  these  raids  was  the  crown¬ 
ing  blunder  of  French  policy  in  America, 
for  the  French  settlements  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  were  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  and 
formed  in  reality  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation. 

Although  the  first  impulse  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  was  to  send  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Quebec  they  soon  realized  that 
Acadia  ought  to  be  the  main  object  of 
attack.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
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1704,  an  expedition  under  the  command 
ot  Benjamin  Church  sailed  from  Boston 
and  ravaged  the  French  settlements  in 
Acadia,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to 
capture  Port  Royal.  Three  years  later 
another  expedition  was  launched  against 
Acadia,  under  the  command  of  John 
March,  but  the  raw  and  undisciplined 
New  Englanders,  badly  led  and  ill-pro¬ 
vided,  were  again  unable  to  capture  the 
seat  of  the  local  government.  But  in 
I7°9>  Colonel  Samuel  Vetch,  an  ambitious 
New  Englander  who  had  been  sent  to 
Quebec  to  arrange  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  reported  that  the  conquest  of 
Canada  was  not  so  difficult  as  it  had 
seemed.  He  proposed  a  double  invasion 
of  Canada  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  his 
plans  were  well  received  by  the  English 
ministers.  Preparations  were  vigorously 
begun.  Five  regiments  of  the  line,  to 
which  were  joined  1,200  militia  from 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  were 
to  be  gathered  at  Boston,  whilst  1,500 
militia  raised  in  the  provinces  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  with 
1,000  native  allies,  were  to  proceed  direct 
to  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. 

I  he  English  colonists  were  filled  with 
enthusiasm  and  martial  ardour,  and 

counted  as  nothing  “the  sacrifices  which 
were  made  on  this  occasion  by  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.”1 
This  formidable  expedition  was  united 

under  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson  upon 
the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain.  Three 
forts  were  built  and  a  flotilla  of  boats 
was  constructed  in  order  to  carry  the 
provincial  levies  towards  the  French 

settlements.  Meanwhile  the  troops  at 
Boston  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet  which  had  been  promised  by 
Lord  Sunderland,  but  instead  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  reinforcements  news  was  received 
that  the  force  intended  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada  had  been  diverted  to  Portugal, 
and  for  the  time  being  the  proposed 

expedition  was  abandoned.  Nicholson 
went  to  England  to  press  again  for 
assistance,  accompanied  by  four  Mohawk 
chieftains,  and  so  successful  was  he  in 
his  mission  that  in  July  1710  an  English 
squadron  of  five  men-of-war  with  400 
marines,  aided  by  1,500  provincial  troops, 
was  dispatched  to  Port  Royal,  which  was 
easily  captured.  Vetch  was  made  governor 
and  the  name  of  the  Acadian  capital  was 
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changed  to  Annapolis  Royal,  in  honour 
of  the  British  sovereign.  This  victory 
spurred  on  the  Yankees  to  greater  zeal 
in  their  larger  project  for  the  destruction 
of  the  French  power  in  America.  In  the 
spring  of  1711,  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent 
seven  regiments  under  the  command  of 
John  Hill,  a  brother  of  Queen  Anne’s 
favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  and  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker.  The  vessels  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  provincials  for 
once  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  by  means 
of  conscription  raised  a  considerable 
force  to  aid  the  regular  troops.  When 
the  force  sailed  on  July  30th  it  numbered 
almost  12,000  men — an  army  ampl}’ 
sufficient  to  capture  Quebec  and  to  put 
an  end  to  French  domination  on  the 
North  American  continent.  But  both 
Walker  in  command  of  the  ships  and 
Hill  in  charge  of  the  troops  were  in¬ 
competent  for  the  task  they  had  under¬ 
taken.  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  managed 
to  lose  a  portion  of  his  squadron  upon 
the  inhospitable  northern  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  whither  they  were  driven 
by  contrary  winds.  Although  no  warship 
was  wrecked,  and  the  loss  was  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  transports  in  which 
nearly  1,000  men  were  sacrificed  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  Admiral,  Walker 
decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  voyage.  The  squadron  igno- 
miniously  retreated  without  attempting 
the  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  English  commander,  still  provided 
with  nearly  11,000  men,  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  the  New  Englander,  Sir 
William  Phipps,  with  an  inadequate  and 
undisciplined  force,  had  attempted  in 
1690.  Canada,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  worst,  was  relieved  of  all  further 
danger,  for  in  the  following  year  the 
Congress  at  Utrecht,  which  accepted  the 
treaty  of  that  name  (1713),  put  an  end 
to  the  war  and  brought  a  period  of 
peace  to  the  distracted  nations.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  the  Iroquois 
were  acknowledged  to  be  British  subjects, 
and  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and 
Acadia  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
Cape  Breton  Island,  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Acadia,  remained  French,  and 
thence  were  transferred  the  French 
settlers  from  Newfoundland  and  a  small 
number  from  the  Annapolis  Valley.  It 
was  a  fatal  error  to  allow  this  important 
strategic  point  to  remain  in  French 


hands,  for  although  it  was  then  an 
almost  untenanted  wilderness,  its  military 
importance  was  soon  recognized  and 
upon  it  was  erected  the  great  fortress 
of  Louisbourg,  which  proved  so  formid¬ 
able  a  weapon  in  the  subsequent  wars 
with  Great  Britain. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Acadia  and  the  Expulsion 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  been 
shown  how  after  the  return  of  Frontenac 
to  Quebec  the  interest  of  Canadian  history 
had  gradually  shifted  from  the  centre  of 
New  France  to  its  exposed  southern  and 
eastern  frontiers.  These  were  the  scene  of 
the  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  that  was 
being  waged  between  two  nations  for  the 
possession  of  a  continent.  Under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Frontenac, 
Quebec  and  Montreal  graduallj'  attained  a 
degree  of  prosperity  to  which  they  had 
long  been  unaccustomed,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  their  history 
is  mainly  concerned  with  domestic  events 
whilst  Acadia  and  New  England  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  warlike  operations  of  the 
contending  parties.  No  two  territories 
could  be  more  unlike  in  administration  and 
population.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
Acadians  who  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
English  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht — a  simple 
Catholic  people,  deeply  attached  to  their 
religion,  easily  swayed  by  their  priests, 
the  prey  of  unscrupulous  political  bigots 
who  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  to  lawful  authority  proved  the 
bitterest  foes  of  the  uneducated  and  simple 
villagers  of  Acadia.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  New  Englanders — a  democratic 
and  free  people,  fiercely  independent  and 
tenacious  of  their  liberties,  inheriting  a 
stern  Puritan  faith  from  their  ancestors, 
individualists  to  a  man,  unwilling  to  accept 
any  authority  that  was  not  imposed  by  their 
own  suffrages,  filled  with  a  deep  distrust 
of  the  French,  and  bitterly  hating  their 
northern  neighbours — in  a  word,  resentful, 
relentless,  vigilant,  and  awaiting  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  repay  old  scores.  No  sympathy 
was  possible  between  such  diverse 
elements.  The  New  Englanders  had  been 
too  frequently  betrayed,  too  many  of  their 
relatives  had  been  remorselessly  butchered 
in  the  border  raids,  too  many  starving  and 
helpless  families  had  been  forced  to  flee 
from  the  exposed  outposts,  too  many  had 
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been  carried  off  from  their  peaceful  fields 
to  suffer  unnamed  hardship  at  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  for  anything  more  than  a 
nominal  peace  to  reign  between  the  two 
nations  in  the  west.  Frontenac’s  policy 
had  borne  its  fruit  in  mutual  and 
ineradicable  hatred. 

Yet  so  far  as  the  actual  administration  of 
Acadia  under  British  rule  is  concerned,  the 
French  farmers  had  little  of  which  to 
complain.  Under  a  tolerant  provision  in 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  may  well 
be  contrasted  with  the  plans  formed  by 
Louis  XIV  for  the  conquest  of  New  York, 
the  Acadians  were  to  be  suffered  to  retain 
their  religion  and  their  land  on  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign. 
The  rule  of  the  new  administration  was 
mild — probably  much  milder  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  country  had  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  New  Englanders. 
Great  Britain  had  every  right  in  the 
existing  state  of  international  law  to  have 
dispossessed  and  repatriated  the  French 
colonists — but  Downing  Street  was  a  long 
way  from  Acadia,  the  colonists  were  almost 
forgotten  in  the  rush  of  events  that  marked 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  English 
governor  in  Acadia  was  ill-provided  with 
the  means  of  enforcing  any  orders  he  might 
issue,  and  the  Acadians  were  left  very  much 
to  themselves.  What  happened  in  regard 
to  their  administration  will  be  related 
hereafter.  At  present  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  notice  how  the  French  were  preparing 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  late  war. 

The  French  authorities  were  not  slow  to 
recognize  the  extreme  importance  of  Cape 
Breton.  The  island,  which  was  now  all 
that  remained  of  the  Atlantic  possessions 
of  France,  was  only  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  strait.  To  the  south 
the  French  population  in  Acadia  could  still 
be  regarded  as  an  important  element  from 
which  supplies  might  be  drawn  in  time 
of  war  even  if  they  were  not  prepared  to 
settle  in  the  inhospitable  lands  of  the  island. 
It  was  decided  therefore  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  fortified  seaport  on  the  ocean 
front  would  secure  for  France  not  only  full 
control  of  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
also  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  important 
fishing  interests  on  the  American  coasts. 
Apart  entirely  from  the  fur  trade  with 
Canada,  the  interests  of  France  in  main¬ 
taining  her  fishing  trade  were  very  great. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  French  fisheries 
on  the  American  coasts  at  that  time  gave 
employment  to  27,500  men  and  564  vessels, 
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and  that  the  annual  value  of  the  product 
amounted  to  one  million  sterling,1  and  the 
protection  of  these  vast  interests  dictated 
the  policy  of  France  in  building  the  great 
fortress  of  Louisbourg  in  English  Harbour. 
Moreover,  Cape  Breton  itself,  although  not 
entirely  suitable  for  an  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion,  was  not  without  value.  It  abounded 
“in  the  best  of  pit  coal  in  America  .  .  . 
and  its  commodious  harbours  with  its 
happy  situation  in  the  centre  of  our  fishery 
(i.e.  English  fishery)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  and  river  of  Canada,  and  in  the  wake 
of  all  trade  from  Europe  to  the  British 
colonies  on  the  mainland  of  America,”* 
rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  to  the 
French  and  English  alike.  Whilst,  there¬ 
fore,  France  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  was  dismantling  and  destroying 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  active  steps 
were  being  taken  for  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  almost  as  formidable  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  a  seaport 
capable  of  protecting  French  interests  in 
Canada  and  without  which,  it  was  asserted, 
New  France  itself  would  ultimately  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  England 
by  a  piece  of  diplomatic  foil)',  probably 
due  to  incompetence  at  headquarters,  had 
consented  to  part  with  a  possession  that 
might  easily  have  been  retained.  France 
was  quick  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
loophole  thus  offered  for  the  strengthening 
of  her  tottering  empire  in  America. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1715  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  Louisbourg,  and  in  the  year  1733 
De  Brouillon,  who  was  then  in  command 
of  the  fortress,  was  able  to  report  to 
the  Minister  of  Marine  that  the  works 
defending  the  place  were  completed  and 
that  the  king  of  France  was  in  possession 
of  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  New  World. 
No  such  fortifications  had  ever  been 
erected  in  America.  Louisbourg  was  con¬ 
sidered  impregnable  and  immune  from 
capture  by  land  or  sea.  The  town  which 
had  thus  become  the  pivot  of  French 
interests  in  America  occupied  a  triangular 
piece  of  ground  between  the  southern  part 
of  the  harbour  and  the  sea.3  The  enclosing 
works  measured  about  two  miles,  and  on 
the  landward  side  at  the  base  of  the 
triangle  there  was  a  ditch  80  ft.  wide. 
Successive  bastions  and  demi-bastions, 
termed  the  King’s,  the  Queen's,  the 
x  “  Importance  and  Advantage  of  Cape  Breton,” 
1745- 
3  Ibid. 

3  “  Maine  at  Louisbourg,”  by  H.  S.  Burrage,  1910. 


Dauphins,  and  the  Princess',  added 
strength  to  the  land  defences,  whilst  a 
circular  battery,  armed  with  16  24-pounders, 
covered  the  west  gale  leading  into  the 
country.  The  lines  of  defence  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  harbour  and  to  the  sea  were 
of  lighter  construction,1  but  the  short 
north-eastern  face  of  the  fortress  was  of 
a  more  massive  and  elaborate  type.  An 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  commanding  the 
entrance  was  another  strong  work  known 
as  the  Royal  Battery,  containing  28  42- 
pounders  and  two  18-pounders. 

Such  was  the  fortress  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  best  French  engineers  and 
which,  in  spite  of  its  supposed  impregna¬ 
bility,  was  destined  to  be  captured  twice 
within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
garrison  numbered  about  2,000  men,  and 
within  the  town,  now  a  desolate  expanse 
of  broken  and  dishonoured  masonry, 
there  was  in  the  year  1745  a  population 
of  about  4,000,  many  of  whom  had  been 
transferred  from  Placentia  in  Newfound¬ 
land.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  America  again 
became  involved  in  disputes  between  the 
rival  European  Powers.  England  and 
France  were  both  drawn  into  the  war, 
and  became  the  heads  of  two  great 
leagues  in  which  the  question  at  issue 
really  was  the  naval  supremacy  of  one  or 
the  other  Power  rather  than  the  rival 
claims  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the  other 
candidates  for  the  Imperial  throne. 
England  was  at  this  period  too  deeply 
involved  in  Europe  to  devote  much 
attention  to  America.  The  battle  of 
Dettingen  in  July  1743  enabled  the 
English  to  press  the  advantage  they  had 
gained  on  land,  but  the  attempted  invasion 
of  England  in  the  following  year  in 
favour  of  Charles  Edward  Stewart  and 
the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745  prevented 
the  sending  of  troops  to  America. 
Nevertheless  when  the  New  Englanders, 
acting  on  their  own  initiative,  proposed 
to  attack  Louisbourg,  arrangements  were 
made  for  affording  naval  aid  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  and  ambitious  colonists.  News  of 
the  imminent  renewal  of  hostilities 
reached  William  Shirley,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  autumn  of  1743,  and 
in  a  letter  he  called  the  attention  of 
Colonel  William  Peppered ,  a  New 
Englander  who  was  then  in  command  of 

■  "Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society,”  v.  ix. 


tlie  ork  County  Regiment,  to  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  exposed  border  towns 
and  settlements.  Fortunately  the  English 
authorities  were  warned  in  time  to  prepare 
for  any  attack  by  the  French,  and  an 
expedition  that  was  hastily  dispatched 
by  the  Governor  of  Louisbourg,  Duquesncl, 
to  seize  the  little  capital  of  Annapolis 
(Port  Royal)  was  repulsed,  although  it  had 
met  with  success  at  Canso  where  the 
settlement  had  been  surrendered.  The 
result  of  Duquesnel's  premature  expedi¬ 
tion  was  harmful  to  French  interests. 
English  prisoners  taken  at  Canso  and 
forwarded  to  Louisbourg  were  subse¬ 
quently  released  and  sent  to  Boston, 
where  they  afforded  invaluable  information 
to  the  authorities.  The  conviction  was 
gaining  ground  that  all  was  not  well  in 
the  French  fortress,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  troops  were  disaffected  and 
not  altogether  reliable.  This  idea  was 
strengthened  by  reports  made  by  William 
Vaughan,  a  settler  at  Damariscotta,  near 
Penobscot  Bay,  who  suggested  that  the 
F'rench,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
fortress,  might  easily  be  surprised  if 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
a  secret  expedition  against  Louisbourg. 
Governor  Shirley  met  the  Assembly, 
pledged  the  members  to  secrecy,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  capturing 
the  French  seaport  in  order  to  rid  the 
New  England  colonies  of  all  further 
danger  from  the  French.  After  some 
demur  on  the  part  of  some  cautious  and 
conservative  legislators  the  plan  for  an 
expedition  to  Cape  Breton  was  sanctioned  ; 
enthusiastic  support  was  forthcoming  fr6m 
some  of  the  colonies  whilst  others  held 
gloomily  aloof,  and  William  Peppered,  in 
whose  ability  and  honesty  confidence  was 
justly  reposed,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  New  England  troops.  Preparations 
for  the  expedition  were  hurriedly  under¬ 
taken.  Contingents  were  sent  from 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Massachusetts— the  last  two  furnishing 
more  than  two-thirds  (including  the  Maine 
contingent)  of  the  total  of  men  employed. 
Shirley,  to  whom  was  due  the  chief  credit 
for  having  imparted  his  own  enthusiasm 
to  the  somewhat  phlegmatic  and  slow- 
moving  New  Englanders,  sent  a  dispatch 
to  England  asking  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
for  naval  assistance,  and  also  wrote  to 
Commodore  Peter  Warren,  who  was  then 
on  the  West  Indian  station,  asking  for 
the  help  of  the  ships  of  which  he  was  in 
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command.  The  former  listened  sym¬ 
pathetically  to  the  appeal  and  sent  in¬ 
structions  to  Warren  to  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  action  ;  the  latter  refused  to  move 
until  he  had  received  permission  from  the 
Ministry.  The  sequel  fortunately  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  for  the  slight  delay 
in  the  sailing  of  Warren’s  squadron  pre¬ 
vented  the  premature  arrival  of  the  vessels 
at  Louisbourg,  where  the  harbour  was 
still  blocked  with  ice. 

ft  was  on  March  24,  1745,  after  only  a 
few  weeks  preparation,  that  the  expedition 
destined  for  the  capture  of  Louisbourg 
sailed  from  Nantasket.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  such  an  enterprise  might 
justly  be  considered  as  rash  and  foolhardy, 
but  at  this  juncture  every  circumstance 
seemed  to  favour  the  adventurers.  The 
French,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
fortifications,  and  with  previous  examples 
of  incompetence  and  mismanagement  in 
mind,  refused  to  credit  the  rumours  which 
had  reached  them,  and  were  incredulous 
that  the  raw  and  undisciplined  troops  of 
New  England  would  attempt  the  capture 
of  Louisbourg.  When  they  learned  that 
Peppered  and  his  men  had  arrived  safely 
in  Canso  Bay,  where  they  were  awaiting 
the  break-up  of  the  winter  ice,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  enterprise  of  the  English, 
and  the  opportune  arrival  of  Warren’s 
squadron  of  three  warships  convinced  the 
French  commander,  Duchambon,  that  real 
business  was  in  hand.  But  he  could  well 
afford  to  regard  the  English  forces  with 
disdain.  Secure  behind  his  vast  fortifi¬ 
cations,  where  there  were  mounts  for  203 
cannons,  although  probably  less  than  half 
were  in  actual  use,  he  could  await  with 
confidence  the  onslaught  of  the  English  ; 
for  although  the  4,500  New  Englanders 
outnumbered  the  French  soldiers  by  more 
than  two  to  one,  the  former  were  prac¬ 
tically  untrained,  whilst  among  the  latter 
were  some  of  the  picked  troops  of  France. 
But  Duchambon  was  unreliable  and  in¬ 
competent,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Yankees  was  ill-matched  by  the  discontent 
of  the  French  garrison.  At  the  outset 
Duchambon  made  a  serious  blunder  by 
sending  but  120  men  to  oppose  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  English,  which  was  successfully 
accomplished  at  Freshwater  Cove,  nearly 
six  miles  west  of  the  town.  The  landing 
was  rendered  specially  difficult  owing  to 
the  heavy  surf  and  the  soft  marshy  ground 
over  which  the  guns  had  to  be  dragged 
:  positions  designated  by  the  artillery 


officers.  Gangs  of  men  worked  incessantly, 
and  by  May  4th  the  first  battery,  which 
had  been  hastily  abandoned  by  the  French, 
erected  1,550  yards  from  the  citadel,  was 
ready  for  use  and  resounded  with  the 
hymns  of  the  New  Englanders  and  the 
fervent  address  of  a  minister  who  preached 
from  the  text,  “Enter  into  His  gates  with 
thanksgiving  and  into  His  courts  with 
praise.”  Peppered,  with  his  raw  volunteers, 
directed  the  land  operations,  whilst  Warren, 
unable  to  enter  the  harbour,  waited  outside 
with  his  ships.  An  unsuccessful  night 
attack  by  boats  upon  the  island  battery  on 
May  23rd  was  easily  repulsed.  But  the 
capture  of  a  French  gunship,  the  Vigilant, 
loaded  with  stores  and  munitions,  which 
had  unsuspectingly  approached  the  sea¬ 
port,  most  opportunely  brought  a  fresh 
supply  of  powder,  shot,  and  shell  and 
enabled  the  siege  operations  to  be  carried 
on  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  on 
June  15th  Warren,  who  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  combined  assault  by 
sea  and  land  was  requisite,  ordered  the 
commencement  of  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  fortress.  The  French  com¬ 
mander,  however,  despairing  of  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  and  supplies,  finding 
his  troops  disheartened  by  the  constant 
bombardment  of  the  New  England  forces, 
and  knowing  them  to  be  sullen  and  partly 
mutinous,  burdened  with  a  large  civil 
population  who  were  of  little  use  in  the 
actual  defence  of  the  fortress,  and  entirely 
lacking  in  the  active  courage  and  per¬ 
sonal  influence  that  are  so  necessary  an 
attribute  of  a  successful  officer,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  English  commander 
with  proposals  for  a  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  and  a  capitulation.  On  June  17th, 
after  the  terms  had  been  arranged,  the 
English  ships  sailed  peacefully  into  the 
harbour,  and  the  colonials  had  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  capturing  the  strongest 
fortress  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Their  joy  at  the  brilliant  ending  of  the 
siege  can  well  be  imagined.  Although 
their  loss  had  not  been  serious,  less  than 
150  men  having  been  killed  in  the  actual 
fighting,  the  strain  of  the  past  seven 
weeks  had  begun  to  tell  upon  them. 
Many  were  suffering  physically,  and  further 
delay  might  have  affected  the  morale  of 
the  colonial  forces  and  have  rendered  the 
ultimate  capture  of  the  fortress  at  least 
problematical.  Warren  and  Pepperell  in 
announcing  the  capture  of  Louisbourg 
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wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  “  the 
acquisition  of  this  strong  fortress,  which 
exceeds  our  most  extended  apprehension, 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  of  great 
advantage  to  His  Majesty’s  dominions, 
especially  in  North  America,”  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  “immediate  care 
will  be  taken  for  the  defence  thereof  by 
the  nation.”  When  the  news  reached 
Boston  that  city  was  illuminated,  whilst 
the  rejoicing  in  England  was  hardly  less 
enthusiastic.  At  the  Tower  the  guns  were 
fired  and  the  city  was  illuminated,  and 
the  king,  to  mark  his  satisfaction  at  the 
happy  termination  of  the  siege,  granted 
Pepperell  a  baronetcy  and  advanced 
Warren  to  the  dignity  of  Rear-Admiral. 
Unfortunately  there  was  much  bickering 
as  to  the  proper  share  of  Yankee  and 
English  in  the  victory,  and  unfortunately 
also  the  desire  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
the  joint  commanders  that  Louisbourg 
should  be  adequately  garrisoned  was  not 
destined  to  be  realized. 

Elated  by  the  success  of  their  first 
venture,  preparations  were  made  by  the 
Americans  for  a  great  expedition  to  capture 
Quebec  ;  but  the  weak  Newcastle  ministry 
failed  to  send  the  promised  fleet  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  enterprise.  A  powerful  fleet 
dispatched  from  France  in  1746  met  with 
a  succession  of  terrific  storms  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  reached  the  harbour  of 
Chebucto  (Halifax)  in  a  badly  shattered 
condition.  The  commander,  the  Due 
d’Anville,  died  suddenly — it  has  been 
asserted  by  poison — and  his  successor 
committed  suicide.  The  damaged  fleet, 
which  had  been  unable  to  fire  a  shot  in 
defence  of  the  French  possessions  in 
America,  returned  to  France,  and  a 
squadron  sent  out  in  the  following  year 
was  defeated  by  an  English  fleet  under 
Anson  and  Warren  off  La  Rochelle. 
Meanwhile  the  war  proceeded  in  Acadia 
and  New  York,  with  the  usual  accompani¬ 
ment  of  border  raids  and  massacres,  and 
the  warfare  was  kept  up  with  varying 
success  until  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
concluded  on  April  18,  1748,  which  closed 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
provided  for  the  mutual  restoration  of  all 
conquests.  Under  its  terms  Cape  Breton 
once  again  became  French  territory,  and 
the  great  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  so  bril¬ 
liantly  captured  by  an  ill-trained  force  of 
New  Englanders,  aided  by  a  small  British 
squadron,  reverted  to  the  French. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  in  spite  of  the  constant  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  prosperity  had  come  to 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia.  Under 
British  rule  the  simple  farmers  of  the 
Annapolis  Valley  and  other  districts  of 
Nova  Scotia  had  been  left  alone  in  their 
seclusion.  They  were  neither  harassed  by 
the  imposition  of  taxes  nor  by  the  exactions 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and 
the  comparatively  mild  and  benevolent 
sway  of  their  new  masters  was  not  marked 
by  the  harsh  actions  which  so  generally 
accompany  the  arrival  of  alien  rulers  and 
the  consequent  change  of  government. 
They  were  allowed  the  practice  of  their 
religion,  they  retained  the  ownership  of 
their  farms  and  houses,  and  were  merely 
asked  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
new  sovereign.  Even  the  latter  condition 
was  not  insisted  upon,  and  the  French 
inhabitants  were  quick  to  realize  that  the 
English  administration  under  Governor 
Caulfield  was  not  in  a  position  to  compel 
their  obedience.  The  local  English 
governor  was  quite  unable  to  enforce  the 
oath,  having  but  200  soldiers  in  garrison, 
and  the  Home  Government,  with  a  stolid 
indifference  to  events  in  so  unimportant 
a  colony,  allowed  matters  to  drift  owing 
to  their  fatal  inability  to  see  that  the 
unwillingness  of  the  French  inhabitants 
to  adopt  British  citizenship,  although  they 
were  British  subjects,  was  bound  to  end  in 
a  serious  situation  by  the  creation  of  an 
imperium  in  imperio.  The  Acadians  were 
first  summoned  to  swear  allegiance  to 
King  George  on  May  3,  1715,  and  again 
in  the  years  1717,  1719,  and  1720,  but 
being  secretly  supported  by  their  priests 
in  their  opposition  to  the  English 
authorities  they  stubbornly  refused,  and 
were  only  persuaded  to  accept  a  modified 
oath  in  1725,  which,  owing  to  the  bungling 
of  the  local  authorities,  was  repudiated 
by  the  Imperial  Government  as  being 
insufficient.  The  more  explicit  oath  which 
was  secured  in  1730,  by  which  they 
promised  to  be  “entirely  faithful  and 
truly  obey  his  Majesty  George  II,’’  did 
not  prevent  their  listening  to  the  political 
diatribes  of  their  priests  and  instigating 
the  Micmacs  to  attack  the  English  settlers. 
“  Though  these  inhabitants  became  English 
subjects  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,”  says  an  author  writing  in  1758, 
“  yet  the  French  governor  and  bishop  in 
Canada  preserved  the  chief  influence  and 
command  over  them,  and  cultivated  in 
them  their  former  hereditary  attachment 


to  the  French  king ;  so  that  they  continued 
a  distinct  body  of  French  Roman  Catholics, 
exempted  by  the  English  Government  from 
bearing  arms  in  defence  of  it,  and  kept 
by  their  priests  so  unmixed  with  and 
separate  from  the  English,  that  no  English 
families  could  settle  amongst  them.  The 
consequence  of  all  which  was,  that  the 
increase  of  these  Acadians,  instead  of 
strengthening  the  king’s  government,  as 
they  naturally  ought  to  have  done,  became 
dangerous  to  it,  and  by  remaining  in  the 
province  were  of  much  greater  service  to 
France  than  if  they  had  removed  into  the 
French  government.”1  Another  writer, 
Dr.  William  Clarke,  writing  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  stated  that  “the 
French  inhabitants  of  Acadia  are  well 
known  to  be  better  inclined  to  the  French 
than  to  the  English  government  .  .  .  and 
if  the  French  should,  before  the  English 
are  aware  of  it,  send  a  large  body  of 
troops,  with  necessar}^  artillery,  and  a 
number  of  men-of-war  to  protect  them, 
the  Fiench  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
many  thousands,  would,  upon  their  first 
appearance,  universally  revolt.”  Much 
sympathy  has  been  wasted  upon  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Acadia.  Their 
tenacious  belief  in  a  possible  reconquest 
of  Nova  Scotia  by  their  countrymen  and 
the  extreme  and  misplaced  leniency  of  the 
English  authorities  led  them  to  take  up 
an  attitude  which  no  Government  could 
tolerate  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  With 
the  passage  of  time  the  problem  had 
become  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  which 
occurred  after  Acadia  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  English.  Although  the  tales 
of  peaceful  pastoral  bliss,  indulged  in  by 
many  writers  who  apparently  assumed 
that  Acadia  was  synonymous  with  Arcadia, 
are  doubtless  overdrawn,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Acadians  enjoj^ed 
a  quiet  but  rough  prosperity  in  the  fair 
lands  they  occupied.  Sympathy  and 
sentiment,  which  naturally  go  hand  in 
hand,  pictured  the  rough  peasant  farmers 
of  Acadia  as  a  simple  and  lovable  people, 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  joys  of  rural  bliss, 
spending  the  summer  in  husbandry  and 
the  winter  in  cutting  timber  and  hunting, 
indulging  in  the  song  and  dance  and 
faithfully  observing  the  many  fasts  and 
festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Acadians  were  reported  to  be  honest, 

1  “Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Transactions  of  the 
Late  War.” 


sober,  and  industrious— qualities  which 
readily  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  political 
passion  and  bigotry  may  easily  inflame 
the  most  ignorant  into  dangerous  enemies. 
In  short,  whilst  they  were  excellent  citizens, 
because  they  were  industrious,  they  were 
dangerous  subjects  because  thev  were 
ignorant.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Acadians  were  descended  from  the  few 
families  who  were  settled  in  the  countrv 
in  1671.  The  census  taken  in  that  vear 
showed  that  there  were  but  380  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Port  Royal,  and  that  of  1679 
revealed  only  515  in  the  whole  of  Acadia. 
From  this  small  number  were  descended 
the  irreconcilables  of  the  year  1735. 
The  first  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia 
were  rough  adventurers,  soldiers,  fishermen, 
and  peasants,  who  had  settled  with  their 
wives  and  families  in  the  country  around 
Port  Royal.  Many  of  these  adventurers 
married  Indian  wives,  and  although  the 
proportion  of  mixed  marriages  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  large,  it  was 
nevertheless  sufficient  to  exercise  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
race.  In  the  census  of  1686,"  out  of  a 
population  of  60  or  70  families  five  mar¬ 
riages  with  Indian  squaws  are  enumerated, 
and  at  an  earlier  date  when  European 
women  were  less  numerous  in  the  colonv 
the  proportion  was  considerably  greater. 
As  a  consequence  it  may  be  assumed  that 
as  the  whole  population  was  descended 
from  a  small  number  of  settlers,  there  were 
few  Acadians  who  were  able  to  boast  of 
a  pure  European  descent.  Like  most 
primitive  peoples  they  rejoiced  in  large 
families,  and  by  the  year  1737,  owing  to 
tire  natural  increase  of  population,  the 
number  of  Acadians  had  reached  7,598, 
whilst  the  number  was  not  far  short  of 
10,000  shortly  before  the  expulsion. 

That  event,  one  of  the  most  moving 
stories  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  theme  of  poets  and  writers  who  love 
to  dwell  upon  the  misfortunes  of  mankind 
without  inquiring  too  closely  into  their 
causes,  the  inspiration  of  Longfellow’s 
beautiful  poem  “  Evangeline,”  and  the 
subject  of  heated  controversy  on  the 
part  of  French  and  English  historians, 

■  The  taking  of  a  census  was  not  agreeable  to  all 
the  inhabitants.  For  instance,  Etienne  Robichaut 
told  his  wife  that  he  would  not  enumerate  his 
cattle  and  fields,  Pierre  Lana  ox  replied  that  ••  he  was 
quite  well  and  did  not  wish  to  give  his  age,"  whilst 
Pierre  Melanson  refused  to  send  any  reply.  The 
result  of  this  contumely  is  not  stated. 
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was  rendered  necessary  by  the  impossible 
attitude  of  the  French  colonists.  Its 
possibility  had  been  foreseen  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  it  became  inevitable  ; 
but  the  English  Government,  unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  had  unfortunately 
permitted  the  Acadians  more  liberty  of 
action  than  was  allowed  to  their  own 
countrymen  and  through  a  mistaken 
toleration  had  allowed  them  to  forge  the 
weapons  of  their  own  destruction.  A 
few  wholesome  lessons  in  obedience 
might  have  prevented  the  consummation 
of  the  drama  of  Acadia  and  have  turned 
the  French  peasantry  into  contented  and 
peaceful  citizens.  The  extraordinary 
toleration  displayed  in  Nova  Scotia  was 
undoubtedly  less  merciful  than  a  little 
judicious  severity,  for  it  led  the  Acadians 
to  think  that  the  threats  of  the  English 
Government  would  never  be  carried  into 
execution. 

But  the  action  of  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  actively  assisting  the  French 
during  the  war  of  1745  had  at  length 
aroused  the  Imperial  authorities  to  a 
realization  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  English  colony  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Although  nominally  an  English  colony, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
French  both  in  origin  and  sympathies. 

I  he  small  garrison  at  Annapolis  and  the 
few  English  colonists  who  had  settled  in 
the  country  were  almost  like  an  alien 
people  in  an  alien  land  ;  and  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  possession,  the  British 
Hag  flying  at  Annapolis,  although  the 
symbol  of  religious  freedom,  was  neither 
venerated  nor  respected  by  the  stubborn 
peasants  who,  whilst  nominally  obedient, 
secretly  defied  the  English  authorities. 
Emigration  from  Great  Britain  had  been 
directed  to  New  England,  New  York,  and 
the  southern  colonies,  but  Acadia  had 
been  left  severely  alone.  In  1749  the 
Imperial  authorities  decided  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  introduce  a  leaven  of 
English  settlers.  Accordingly  in  June  of 
that  year  a  fleet  of  13  transports,  under 
the  command  of  Edward  Cornwallis 
and  carrying  2,500  emigrants,  sailed 
from  England  and  entered  Chebucto 
Harbour  on  July  2nd,  and  in  the  followin'* 

C) 

year  the  new  settlement  at  Halifax,  as 
it  was  called  after  the  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

The  site  of  the  new  capital  was  well 

I  en,  for  it  had  one  great  advantage 


over  other  ports  in  Canada.  The 
capacious  harbour  was  free  from  ice 
during  the  winter,  and  therefore  offered 
shelter  to  any  English  fleet  in  times  of 
war  as  well  as  proving  an  invaluable 
mercantile  station  in  times  of  peace.  In 
the  harbour  a  thousand  ships  may  safely 
ride  at  anchor.  For  a  century  and 
a  half  after  its  foundation  Halifax  has 
remained  the  chief  naval  and  military 
headquarters  of  British  North  America, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  notable 
events  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Canada 
and  the  principal  port  on  the  eastern 
littoral.  Its  foundation  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  French,  who  realized  that 
the  British  Government  had  at  length 
decided  upon  a  vigorous  policy  of 
expansion  in  the  peninsula,  and  were 
prepared  to  adopt  sterner  measures  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Its  military  spirit  dates  from  its 
very  birth,  for  the  settlement  was  largely 
composed  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had 
been  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war 
and  the  administration  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  military.  The  new  governor, 
Edward  Cornwallis,  was  determined  that 
his  administration  should  be  respected 
by  French  and  English  alike,  and  he 
warned  the  Acadians  that  they  must  hold 
themselves  bound  by  an  allegiance  as 
complete  and  severe  as  that  of  other 
British  subjects  in  other  British  colonies. 
In  reply  to  a  deputation  he  made  their 
position  as  British  subjects  abundantly 
clear  to  the  meanest  intellect.  “  We  have 
cause  to  be  much  astonished  at  your 
conduct,”  he  said.  “To-day  }-ou  present 
us  with  a  letter  signed  by  a  thousand 
pet  sons  in  which  you  declare  openly 
that  you  will  be  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannick  Majesty  on  such  and  such 
conditions.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
think  yourselves  independent  to  any 
Government,  and  you  wish  to  treat  with 
the  king  as  if  you  were  so.  But  you  ought 
to  know  that  ...  it  would  be  contrary 
to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  one 
can  remain  in  a  province  and  possess 
houses  and  lands  without  being  subject 
to  the  sovereign  of  that  province  ”  :  and 
in  this  case  the  governor  had  determined 
that  the  presence  of  a  body  of  neutrals, 
paying  no  taxes  to  the  State  and  unwilling 
to  bear  arms  in  its  defence,  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated  in  a  British  colony. 
No  less  than  five  opportunities  were 
afforded  to  the  Acadians  to  take  a  new 


oath  of  allegiance  between  the  years  1749 
and  1755,  but  on  each  occasion  they 
remained  obdurate,  and  with  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  another  European  war  looming 
upon  the  horizon  it  was  at  length 
determined,  reluctantly  we  may  be 
assured,  that  the  Acadians,  who  failed 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  their  position, 
should  be  compelled  to  undertake  the 
duties  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  British  citizenship. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  were  full 
of  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  British  and 
French  colonists  in  America.  France, 
which  had  taken  alarm  at  the  foundation 
of  Halifax,  entered  again  upon  her  old 
policy  of  stirring  up  the  Indians  of  Acadia 
against  the  British  settlers,  with  the  result 
that  petty  disputes  and  conflicts  were  fre¬ 
quent  between  the  French  and  English. 
The  English  traders,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
penetrating  to  the  Ohio  threatened  the 
project  of  the  French  for  cutting  off  the 
English  colonies  from  the  interior  and 
confining  them  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

I  he  Marquis  Duquesne  de  Menneville,  who 
was  then  Governor  of  Canada,  retorted  by 
sending  an  expedition  to  Lake  Erie  and 
building  two  forts,  the  one  at  Presqu’ile, 
where  the  town  of  Erie  now  stands,  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  it,  called  Fort  Le 
Boeuf.  Moreover,  a  fort  which  had  been 
commenced  by  the  English  on  the  site  now- 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Pittsburg— Fort 
Duquesne,  afterwards  Fort  Pitt — was  seized 
by  the  French,  who  demolished  the  works 
and  commenced  their  own  fortifications. 
This  event  led  to  active  hostilities  between 
the  English  and  French  colonists,  although 
war  did  not  break  out  in  Europe  until  the 
following  year.  Meanwhile,  the  fort  which 
had  been  built  in  1750-51  on  Chignecto 
Bay,  three  miles  from  the  British  Fort 
Lawrence,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  little  River  Missaquash,  which  then 
nominally  marked  the  dividing  line  between 
British  and  French  territory,  was  a  per¬ 
petual  menace  to  the  English  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  formed  a  convenient  rallying 
point  for  the  disaffected  Acadians  and 
those  who  had  actually  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  situation  thus  became  intoler¬ 
able  in  Acadia,  and  Charles  Lawrence, 
who  was  administering  the  Government  in 
Nova  Scotia,  wrote  to  General  Braddock, 
the  English  commander-in-chief,  that  in 
the  event  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the 
neutral  French  “inhabitants,  well-armed, 
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well-experienced  in  the  use  of  arms,  and 
also  connected  with  the  French  king,  upon 
the  least  attempt  which  Canada  should 
make  to  invade  us  would  immediately 
join  them.”  Circumstances  soon  occurred 
which  rendered  it  imperative  that  the 
governor  should  act.  The  rumour  of  the 
dispatch  of  a  French  fleet,  which  gained 
credence,  in  June  1755  Acadians 

to  adopt  so  insolent  an  attitude  that  the 
Council  were  compelled  to  issue  final 
instructions  that  they  should  give  up  their 
firearms,  and  failing  the  taking  of  an  oath 
should  he  sent  out  of  the  province.  At  a 
council  held  at  the  end  of  July,  attended 
by  the  governor  and  by  the  two  English 
admirals,  Boscawen  and  Mostyn,  as  well 
as  by  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council,  it  was  agreed  that  “as  it  had 
been  determined  to  send  all  the  French 
inhabitants  out  of  the  province  if  they  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  oath,  nothing  now  remains 
to  be  considered  but  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  send  them  away,  and  where 
they  should  be  sent  to.  After  mature  con¬ 
sideration  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
it  would  be  most  proper  to  send  them  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  several  colonies 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  vessels  should  be 
hired  with  all  possible  expedition  for  that 
purpose.”  Thus,  after  half  a  century  of 
wrangling,  the  die  was  cast  and  the  irre¬ 
vocable  decree  was  issued.  Whilst  the 
onus  of  this  severe  measure  was  cast  upon 
the  governor,  the  work  of  purging  the 
peninsula  was  entrusted  to  the  New 
Englanders,  who  were  only  too  ready  to 
disperse  their  hereditary  and  implacable 
enemies.  Acting  under  the  orders  of 
William  Shirley,  the  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  had  assembled  a  force  of 
2,000  men  under  the  command  of  John 
Winslow,  as  the  result  of  a  council  held 
at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  on  April  15, 
i755,  at  which  were  present  General 
Braddock  and  Admiral  Keppel,  American 
troops  were  dispatched  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  vessels  in  which  they  were  conveyed 
anchored  in  Chignecto  Bay,  not  far  from 
the  French  Fort  Beausejour.  Robert 
Monckton,  in  command  of  the  English 
regulars  from  Halifax,  in  conjunction  with 
Winslow  and  his  New  Englanders,  attacked 
and  captured  Fort  Beausejour,  which  fell 
on  the  evening  of  June  16th,  and  the 
male  population  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  were  summoned  to  the  French  fortress, 
were  informed  by  Winslow  that  “  they 


were  declared  rebels,  their  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and 
their  bodies  to  be  imprisoned.”  Later,  on 
September  5th,  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  families  which  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  in  the  church  at  Grand-Pre,  was 
informed  by  Colonel  Winslow  that  they 
had  been  summoned  to  hear  “  His  Majesty’s 
final  resolutions,”  which  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  Acadians  were  to  be  forthwith 
deported.  “  I  am,  through  His  Majesty's 
goodness,”  said  Winslow,  “  directed  to 
allow  you  to  carry  off  your  money  and 
household  goods,  as  many  as  you  can 
without  discomoding  the  vessels  you  go 
in.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power 
that  all  these  goods  be  secured  to  you, 
and  also  thit  whole  families  shall  go  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  make  this  remove  as  easy 
as  His  Majesty’s  service  will  admit;  and  I 
hope  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
you  may  fall,  you  may  be  faithful  subjects, 
a  peaceful  and  happy  people.”  Happiness 
was  not  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Acadians.  The 
wretched  inhabitants,  whose  piteous  con¬ 
dition  has  moved  the  compassion  of  pos¬ 
terity,  although  resigned  to  their  lot,  were 
destined  to  meet  with  little  compassion 
at  the  hands  of  their  contemporaries. 
Although  those  who  were  dispersed  in 
the  New  England  colonies  were  not  ill 
treated  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  burden 
and  a  nuisance.  The  old  Puritan  prejudice 
against  the  Papists  did  not  prepossess  the 
Bostonians  in  their  favour,  and  some  died 
in  poverty  and  want  before  their  com¬ 
patriots  were  finally  assimilated  amongst 
the  none  too  friendly  English  population. 
Whilst  some  were  landed  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas, 
amongst  aliens  in  language,  nationality,  and 
religion,  where  they  were  supported  for  a 
time  at  the  public  expense,  others  drifted 
to  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana,  and 
some  even  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
nearly  3,000  refugees  escaped  into  Canada. 
By  the  irony  of  fate  it  was  these  last  who, 
having  been  faithful  to  their  French  origin 
and  looking  for  some  return  from  their 
countrymen  at  Quebec,  suffered  the  greatest 
hardships.  In  the  midst  of  their  com¬ 
patriots  many  of  them  died  from  starvation 
and  neglect,1  whilst  the  remainder  were 
fed  upon  a  scanty  supply  of  hides  and 
horse-flesh  grudgingly  thrown  to  them  by 
their  countrymen.  Their  distress,  says  the 
“Chronicle”  of  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec, 

1  “  Memoires  sur  le  Canada  depuis  1749  jusqu’a 
1760.” 


was  incredible.  “  Their  past  and  present 
misery,”  relates  another  French  writer, 
speaking  of  the  large  number  of  deaths 
amongst  the  exiles,  “joined  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  Canadians,”  who  sought  only  to 
squeeze  from  them  all  the  money  they 
could,  and  then  refused  the  help  so  dearly 
bought,  was  the  cause  of  this  mortality. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  exile  of  the 
Acadians  the  total  French  population  of 
the  colony  was  estimated  at  9,215  inhabi¬ 
tants,1  of  whom  the  number  who  were 
exiled  was  about  5,788  men,  women,  and 
children.  As  has  already  been  indicated, 
many  French  and  English  writers2  are 
prone  to  regard  this  measure  as  entirely 
unnecessary,  and  as  casting  a  deep  stain 
upon  our  history.  But  there  are  many 
authorities  who  take  the  opposite  view. 
M.  Rameau,  in  his  careful  study  of  the 
French  in  Canada,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  “  in  this  drama,  where  both  were 
playing  a  culpable  part,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  culpability  of  the  French 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  English”; 
and  contemporary  French  opinion  was  not 
unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the  action 
of  the  English  authorities.  Politically  at 
least  the  expulsion  was  held  to  be  fully 
justified  and  in  complete  accord  with  the 
law  of  nations  ;  for  no  foreign  power 
extended  a  remonstrance,  nor  was  it 
alluded  to  as  a  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
declaration  of  war  which  followed  in  the 
next  year.  Precedents  for  the  deportation 
unfortunately  exist  in  every  period  of  the 
world’s  history.  It  has  already  been  seen 
how  Louis  XIV  had  instructed  Frontenac 
to  proceed  to  far  severer  measures  in  the 
case  of  New  York,  and  a  notable  precedent 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  West 
Indies  when  the  French  expelled  2,500 
English  inhabitants  of  forty  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  from  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  in 
1666,  and  struck  a  medal  in  commemoration 
of  the  event  bearing  the  legend,  “  Anglis  ex 
Insula  Sancti  Christophori  exturbatis.” 

CHAPTER  X 

The  Seven  Years’  War 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative  it  has 
been  necessary  somewhat  to  anticipate 
events.  It  has  been  seen  how  events  in 
North  America  were  gradually  tending 

1  Rameau,  “  La  France  aux  Colonies,”  v.  i,  pp.  42, 
134- 

2  Compare  Tracy's  “Tercentenary  History  of 
Canada,"  v.  ii. 
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towards  another  complete  rupture  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  English  and  French 
colonies.  Whilst  affairs  in  Europe  were 
rapidly  drifting  towards  the  crisis  which 
resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  aggressive  designs  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  desire  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  to  recover  the  province  of 
Silesia  from  that  monarch,  a  quarrel  into 
which  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  on  the 
one  side,  and  England,  Hanover,  and 
Prussia  on  the  other,  were  drawn ;  in 
North  America  a  state  of  war  existed 
many  months  previous  to  the  outbreak  in 
Europe.  In  April  1755,  both  a  French 
and  English  squadron  were  dispatched 
to  North  America.  The  former,  consist¬ 
ing  of  18  ships  of  the  line  and  9  frigates, 
was  provided  with  secret  instructions  to 
meet  in  Chebucto  Harbour,  destroy  the 
new  settlement  at  Halifax,  and  proceed  to 
Annapolis  ;  whilst  the  latter  was  dispatched 
to  prevent  such  a  contretemps.  Part  of  the 
French  fleet  was  compelled,  however,  to 
return  to  Brest,  whilst  the  remainder  suc¬ 
cessfully  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
commander  and  reached  the  harbour  of 
Louisbourg ;  two  ships  only,  the  Lys  and 
the  Alcyde,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Admiral  Boscawen.  Both  nations,  there¬ 
fore,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  struggle, 
had  been  able  to  land  a  considerable  rein¬ 
forcement  of  troops  for  the  protection  of 
their  colonies. 

Meanwhile  on  land  neither  party  had 
been  inactive.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
operations  George  Washington,  a  young 
officer  of  the  Virginian  militia,  whose 
name  was  subsequently  to  became  famous 
in  the  annals  of  his  country,  had  been  sent 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  French 
garrisons  at  Presqu’ile  and  Fort  Le  Boeuf, 
but  had  naturally  met  with  a  rebuff,  and 
the  only  result  of  his  difficult  and  perilous 
mission  was  that  the  Scotch  Governor  of 
Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddie,  instructed  him 
to  erect  a  fort  on  a  site  previously  chosen 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela.  Military  operations  were 
checked,  however,  by  the  local  jealousies 
of  the  Virginians  and  their  desire  to  ward 
off  the  encroachments  on  their  cherished 
prerogatives  which  they  feared  at  the 
hands  of  the  governor.  Washington  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  Great  Meadows  and 
to  capitulate  to  the  enemy,  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  on  July  4,  1754.  The 
French  were  thus  left  in  undisturbed 


possession  of  the  Ohio  territory.  But  on 
the  arrival  of  two  regiments  early  in  the 
following  year,  under  the  command  of 
General  Braddock,  “a  man  desperate  in 
his  fortune,  brutal  in  his  behaviour, 
obstinate  in  his  sentiments,  intrepid  and 
capable,  ’ 1  an  advance  was  commenced 
into  the  country  in  dispute.  Braddock, 
however,  although  brave  to  a  fault,  had 
been  trained  upon  European  battlefields, 
and  with  incredible  obstinacy  refused  to 
accept  the  advice  of  his  colonial  allies  and 
blundered  forward,  confident  in  the  bull¬ 
dog  tenacity  of  his  troops  but  quite  unable 
to  appreciate  the  difference  between  war¬ 
fare  in  the  backwoods  of  America  and 
upon  the  plains  of  Europe.  Leaning  upon 
the  broken  reed  of  regulation,  Braddock 
had  forced  his  troops  to  remain  in  the  open 
instead  of  seeking  cover,  as  did  the  pro¬ 
vincial  levies,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
his  column  was  cut  to  pieces  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  River  within  a  day’s  march  of  Fort 
Duquesne  (Pittsburg)  by  a  mixed  force  of 
French  and  Indians.  His  army  had  been 
disorganized  under  the  fire  of  an  invisible 
foe,  everything  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy,  scores  of  helpless  wounded  were 
left  to  become  victims  to  the  tomahawk  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  general  was  himself 
mortally  wounded,  dying  with  the  words, 
“  We  shall  learn  better  how  to  do  it  next 
time  ”  upon  his  lips.  England,  sadly 
deficient  as  a  military  power,  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  long  war  which  was 
to  ensue.3 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  as  follows  : 
Whilst  Braddock  was  to  advance  upon 
Fort  Duquesne,  two  regiments  were  to 
proceed  to  Oswego,  a  British  fort  on  Lake 
Ontario,  in  order  to  attack  the  French  fort 
at  Niagara  ;  whilst  the  third  body,  of  pro¬ 
vincial  troops,  was  to  blockade  Crown 
Point,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  a  fourth  was  to  be  sent  to 
capture  Fort  Beausejour.  The  fortress  at 
Crown  Point,  a  massive  structure  of 
masonry,  had  been  built  within  territory 
claimed  by  New  York,  and  proved  a 

1  “  Walpole’s  Memoirs,”  p.  390.  Walpole’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  Braddock  was  decidedly  unfair,  and  it  was 
not  bettered  by  the  prejudiced  account  written  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  whom  Braddock  himself  held 
a  high  opinion.  It  is  usual  to  brand  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  incompetent  and  venial,  but  there  is  ample 
testimony  that  Braddock  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
a  capable  officer,  although  of  the  “old  school." 

3  Of  86  officers,  63  were  killed  or  disabled,  whilst 
out  of  1,373  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
only  459  escaped  uninjured. 
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dangerous  menace  to  the  safety  of  that 
colony.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
New  Yorkers  should  support  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  this  formidable  fortress.  The 
command  of  the  militia  was  entrusted  to 
William  Johnson,  an  Irishman,  who  had 
long  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  and  who  had  great  influence  over 
the  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  he  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  superintendent.  Johnson 
was  extremely  popular  with  the  Mohawks, 
spoke  their  language  with  fluency,  and 
married  according  to  Indian  usage  into 
their  family.  No  better  commander  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  venture.  News 
of  the  advance  of  the  provincial  troops 
reached  the  French  authorities  at  Quebec 
and  the  Baron  de  Dieskau,  a  French  com¬ 
mander  of  German  descent,  who  had  been 
trained  under  Marshal  Saxe,  was  >ent  to 
reinforce  Grown  Point.  Dieskau,  like  the 
English  general  Braddock,  had  been 
unable  to  accustom  himself  to  American 
modes  of  warfare,  and  leaving  the  majority 
°t  his  3’500  men,  regulars,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,  at  Crown  Point,  he  rashly 
advanced  to  meet  the  torces  raised  by  the 
American  colonies.  Johnson,  who  had 
dreaded  to  approach  the  French  by  way 
of  Lake  George  and  was  encamped  at 
I* ort  W  illiam  Henry  at  the  southern  end 
of  that  lake,  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
French,  and  by  superior  tactics,  due  to 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare, 
defeated  the  t  rencli  regulars  and  captured 
their  general.  This  happened  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1755-  But  Johnson  felt  unable 
to  proceed  against  Crown  Point  and  the 
chief  result  of  the  victory  was  that  he 
was  made  a  baronet  and  received  a  grant 
of  i,5-ooo  from  the  Imperial  exchequer. 
Thus  ended  what  may  be  termed  the 
piratical  year  1755,  for  Shirley,  who  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Niagara,  after  waiting  for 
reinforcements  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  I11  spite  of  the 
open  and  undisguised  hostilities  no  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  had  yet  been  made,  and  the  two 
nations  who  were  soon  to  be  engaged  in 
America  in  a  fight  for  the  possession  of  the 
whole  continent  were  slowly  consolidating 
their  forces  and  preparing  for  the  greater 
struggle  of  which  these  operations  had 
been  only  the  preliminary  skirmishes. 

The  result  of  these  events  had  been 
favourable  in  the  main  to  the  French,  and 
had  they  only  been  adequately  supported 
by  the  mother  country  the  sequel  might 
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have  been  very  different.  Unfortunately 
the  vigorous  policy  initiated  by  the  Comte 
de  la  Galissoniere,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  administer  the  government  after  the 
capture  of  La  Jonquiere  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  squadron  off  La  Rochelle  in 
1747,  had  been  carried  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  England,  was  not  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  French  authorities  to  a  sense 
of  the  vast  interests  and  great  opportunities 
that  they  were  neglecting  on  the  American 
continent.  La  Galissoniere,  who  adminis¬ 
tered  the  government  for  two  years  from 
1747  to  1749,  recognized  that  the  weakness 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  French  lay 
in  the  West.  He  earnestly  urged  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  should  be 
taken  to  consolidate  the  power  of  France 
in  the  great  and  almost  undeveloped 
territories  of  the  interior  ;  supported  every 
movement  for  expansion  westwards  and 
southwards  in  the  rear  of  the  English 
colonies  ;  asked  that  settlers  might  be  sent 
out  to  occupy  the  borderlands  towards 
which  the  British  colonists  were  pressing, 
and  attempted  to  exclude  British  traders 
from  the  Ohio  regions.  But  his  foresight 
was  far  greater  than  the  means  at  his 
command,  and  the  dream  of  a  great  empire 
extending  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  doomed  to  be  unful¬ 
filled  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  French 
Court.  The  king,  Louis  XV,  sunk  in 
sensual  pleasures  and  completely  under 
the  domination  of  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,1  cared  nothing  for  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  his  “exiled”  officers  in 
Canada.  Moreover,  the  corru4">tion  which 
was  rampant  at  Versailles  was  reflected  in 
the  colony,  where  the  slender  resources  of 
the  country  were  wasted  by  the  intendant, 
Franqois  Bigot,  and  his  creatures,  who 
elaborated  a  system  of  peculation,  placed 
their  hands  in  every  coffer  and  pocket,  and 
openly  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  until  the  final  downfall  in 
I759-  La  Jonquiere,  who  on  his  release 
from  an  English  prison  took  up  his  duties 

1  The  Marquise  de  Pompadour  was  the  daughter 
of  a  butcher  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  reigning  minister  of  France.  A  woman  of 
remarkable  grace,  beauty,  and  wit,  for  twenty  years 
she  swayed  the  whole  policy  of  the  State,  lavished 
her  bounty  on  poets,  philosophers,  and  painters,  and 
filled  her  own  coffers,  but  neglected  all  the  arts  that 
make  a  State  really  great.  The  Courts  of  Spain  and 
Austria  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  king’s  mistress  by 
addressing  her  as  “  Ma  chere  cousine.”  Canada 
she  regarded  as  “an  ice-flow  from  the  North  Pole,” 
and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  her  disastrous  inability  to 
realize  the  vastness  and  the  riches  of  the  country 
that  it  was  lost  to  the  French. 


as  governor,  was  left  unsupported  by  the 
French  ministry,  and  in  1752  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Duquesne  de 
Menneville,  who  like  La  Galissoniere, 
recognized  that  Canada’s  salvation  lay  in 
the  west  but  was  unable  to  check  entirely 
the  growth  of  English  influence  over  the 
Indian  tribes,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his 
officers  at  the  western  forts  and  his 
vigorous  policy  of  establishing  regularly 
garrisoned  posts  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Alleghany.  His  successor,  Pierre  de 
Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavagnal, 
who  had  been  Governor  of  Louisiana,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Canada  in  the 
opening  year  of  the  war  (1755).  By  birth 
a  Canadian,  and  having  married  into  an 
old  Canadian  family,  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  populace,  who  looked  for 
some  relief  from  the  peculations  of  Court 
favourites  and  the  exactions  of  the  inten¬ 
dant  and  his  creatures.  Unfortunately 
Vaudreuilwas  fond  of  vain  and  ostentatious 
display,  and  at  a  period  when  every  attempt 
should  have  been  made  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  storm  he  was  not  above  conniving 
at  the  universal  corruption  amongst  his 
officials.  The  pleasure-loving  French  were 
not  proof  against  the  display  of  their 
governor.  Whilst  the  canker  was  eating 
at  the  heart  of  the  State,  Vaudreuil  was 
earning  popularity  by  fetes  and  entertain¬ 
ments  upon  a  lavish  scale  which  pleased 
the  inhabitants,  who  began  to  look  upon 
Quebec  as  a  miniature  Versailles.  In 
Louisiana  his  administration  was  long  and 
fondly  remembered  as  an  era  of  unusual 
brilliancy,  “and  long  after  he  had  departed 
old  people  were  fond  of  talking  of  the 
exquisitely  refined  manners,  the  magnificent 
balls,  the  splendidly  uniformed  troops,  the 
high-born  young  officers,  and  many  other 
unparalleled  things  they  had  seen  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Marquis.”  1  At  Quebec 
his  opportunities  for  display  were  greatly 
increased.  Vaudreuil,  like  most  vain  men, 
was  of  a  petty  and  mean  nature  and  soon 
degenerated  into  the  passive  instrument  of 
flatterers.  Under  the  astute  control  of  the 
Intendant  Bigot,  he  became  the  tool,  and 
in  this  sense  the  accomplice,  of  that  able 
manipulator  of  the  finances. 

It  was  at  such  a  period,  when  New 
France  was  under  the  control  of  men  of 
little  character,  when  peculation  and  cor¬ 
ruption  were  rampant,  when  in  the  mother 
country  a  woman  notorious  throughout 
Europe  for  her  illicit  enjoyment  of  the 
1  Guyarre’s  “  History  of  Louisiana.” 
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revenues  of  the  State  was  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  that  New  France  was 
called  upon  to  face  the  supreme  crisis  in 
her  chequered  history.  Times  had  indeed 
changed  since  a  squadron  of  a  few  vessels 
could  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  compel 
the  surrender  of  the  colony.  Its  military 
resources  had  vastly  increased.  The  popu¬ 
lation,  although  but  a  tenth  of  that  of  the 
English  colonies,  was  yet  large  enough  to 
withstand  invasion  if  properly  organized 
and  supported  by  the  naval  and  military 
power.  But  corruption  had  eaten  deeply 
into  the  morale  of  the  country  and  the 
time  had  become  ripe  for  disaster. 

Moreover,  as  if  to  increase  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  the  attention  of  France  was 
mainly  directed  towards  the  preservation 
of  her  military  position  in  Europe.  At  a 
period  when  every  effort  should  have  been 
made  to  build  up  a  navy  which  might  be 
capable  of  facing  England  on  the  high 
seas  and  of  supporting  her  own  rising 
colonies  in  Canada,  Louisiana,  India,  and 
the  West  Indies  by  protecting  the  ways 
of  communication  between  these  widely 
scattered  possessions  and  the  mother 
country,  far  too  little  attention  was  paid  *N 
to  the  all-important  question  of  sea  power, 
by  means  of  which  France  could  alone 
hope  to  retain  a  permanent  hold  over 
her  colonial  possessions.  If  only  another 
Colbert  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
France,  like  England,  might  have  multiplied 
herself  over  half  the  globe  and  have  grown 
with  the  growth  of  her  children  overseas  ; 
but  with  a  profligate  debauchee  at  the 
head  of  the  State,  a  king  who  was  slave 
to  his  passions,  and  who  was  ruled  by  a 
woman  of  but  limited  views,  whose  horizon 
extended  no  further  than  the  frontiers  of 
France  or  the  interests  of  her  own  pockets, 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  sustained 
policy  of  colonial  expansion  or  even  pre¬ 
servation.  Whilst  troops  had  to  be  found 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Europe 
there  was  small  likelihood  of  any 
adequate  provision  being  forthcoming 
for  the  defence  of  Canada.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Louis  XV  was  not  wholly  unmindful 
of  his  colonial  possessions.  Doubtless  he 
counted  upon  the  military  weakness  of 
the  English  colonies  due  to  the  constant 
dissensions  between  the  different  States 
and  the  consequent  want  of  co-operation 
between  the  English  in  America ;  but  he 
did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  discord 
might  give  place  to  union,  and  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  certainly  make  an  effort  to 
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retrieve  the  errors  of  previous  campaigns. 
Accordingly  at  the  end  of  March  1756 
two  battalions  of  troops  belonging  to  the 
regiments  of  La  Sarre  and  of  Royal 
Rouissillon,  consisting  of  1,200  men,  were 
dispatched  to  reinforce  the  Canadian 
garrison,  and  were  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  regulars  in  Canada. 

Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Montcalm- 
Gozon  de  Saint-Veran,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  actors  in  the  drama 
of  New  France,  and  the  last  of  the  great 
names  in  her  chequered  history,  came 
of  a  family  which  had  long  taken  an 
honourable  part  in  the  wars  of  their 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments,  pious  according  to  his  lights, 
and  one  of  those  loyal  and  ardent  sons 
of  France  who  were  not  tainted  by  the 
prevailing  corruption.  Montcalm  had  seen 
active  service  in  many  campaigns  since 
he  had  first  joined  the  army  in  1725  as 
an  ensign  in  the  regiment  of  Hainault. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  had 
reached  the  rank  of  Mestre  de  Camp,  a 
title  to-day  known  as  cavalry  colonel,  and 
had  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of 
D’Argenson,  the  Minister  of  War.  As 
second  in  command  was  the  Chevalier 
de  Levis,  afterwards  a  Duke  and  Marshal 
of  France,  whilst  the  Chevalier  de  Bour- 
lamaque  was  third,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Amongst  his  aide s  was  Bougain¬ 
ville,  who  afterwards  achieved  fame  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  French 
navigators. 

The  arrival  of  Montcalm  was  certainly 
unpleasing  to  the  governor,  who  dreaded 
the  introduction  of  a  general  officer  to 
command  the  troops  which  he  had  him¬ 
self  hoped  to  have  under  his  immediate 
control.  The  position  was  the  more  gall¬ 
ing  because  Vaudreuil  had  represented 
that  it  was  needless  and  inexpedient  to 
send  a  general  officer  from  France.  More¬ 
over,  as  a  Canadian  by  birth,  he  regarded 
the  introduction  of  officers  from  France 
— without  experience  of  the  country — 
with  distrust,  and  he  possibly  shared  the 
contempt  which  was  felt  by  the  Canadian 
regulars  for  the  newly  imported  troops 
from  Europe,  and  which  was  certainly 
returned  by  them  with  interest.  Mont¬ 
calm’s  sole  acquaintance  with  Canada 
was  derived  from  a  perusal  during  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  of  Charle¬ 
voix’s  “  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France," 


which  in  itself  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  an  adequate  training  in  local  knowledge 
for  one  who  had  been  appointed  to  so  high 
an  office.  Although  the  new  commander 
was  subordinate  to  the  governor  in  virtue 
of  the  latter’s  office,  it  was  clear  that  as 
the  main  conduct  of  the  war  would  rest 
in  his  hands  the  French  Government 
looked  to  him  rather  than  to  the  governor 
for  the  maintainance  of  French  military 
prestige.  Unfortunately  the  appointment 
of  Montcalm  was  marked  at  the  outset 
by  a  mistake  which  was  to  react  with 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the 
french.  Ostensibly  he  had  been  appointed 
commander  of  the  regular  troops  from 
France,  but  in  reality  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  also  have  charge  of  the  Canadian 
regulars  and  militia.  In  writing  to  the 
governor  the  minister  had  informed  him 
of  this  fact,  requesting  him  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  Montcalm  or  withhold  it  as  he 
should  think  best.  Naturally  Vaudreuil 
lost  no  time  in  replying  that  the  general 
“should  concern  himself  with  nothing  but 
the  command  of  the  troops  from  France,” 
and  he  returned  to  the  minister  the  order 
that  had  been  forwarded.1  This  action 
inevitably  led  to  a  division  of  authority 
which  was  to  react  disastrously  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  colony. 

At  this  period  the  forces  for  the  defence 
of  New  France  were  divided  into  three 
different  kinds.  First  were  Les  Troupes  de 
Terre,  or  the  regulars  from  France,  which 
consisted  of  the  four  battalions  which  had 
come  over  with  Dieskau  and  the  two  which 
had  arrived  with  Montcalm,  and  numbered 
in  all  about  3,000  well  trained  men,  used 
to  the  rigours  of  war  and  hardened  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe.  In  addition 
there  were  1,100  men  in  garrison  at 
Louisbourg.  These,  as  has  been  stated, 
were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Montcalm.  The  second  class  were  Les 
Troupes  de  la  Marine,  that  is  the  colonial 
regulars,  so-called  because  they  were 
attached  to  the  Naval  Department,  under 
whose  control  the  French  colonies  were 
then  placed.  These  men  had  formed  for  a 
long  period  the  permanent  military  estab¬ 
lishment  of  New  France.  They  garrisoned 
the  outlying  forts  and  were  well  versed  in 
the  methods  of  Indian  warfare,  whilst  their 
officers  at  least  were  also  trained  in  the 
art  of  carrying  on  a  clandestine  trade 
in  furs.  The  men  were  enlisted  for  the 
most  part  in  France  but  were  encouraged 
1  Parkman’s  “  Montcalm  and  Wolfe." 
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to  settle  in  Canada  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service,  and  they  thus  provided 
a  constant  accession  of  military  strength 
to  the  colony.  The  third  class  of  troops 
were  the  ordinary  militia,  who,  as  military 
service  was  compulsory  in  time  of  need, 
embraced  the  whole  male  population  of  the 
colony  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty. 
A  year  before  the  fall  of  Quebec  their 
number  was  about  15,000,  but  it  seldom 
or  never  happened  that  the  whole  colony 
was  under  arms  at  the  same  time.  The 
militia  were  expert  bush-fighters,  more 
used  to  the  tactics  of  Indian  warfare  than 
to  fighting  in  the  open.  Their  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  made  them  invaluable  to  the 
regulars,  whom  they  despised  for  their 
want  of  that  peculiar  knowledge  which 
makes  the  true  colonial  master  in  his  own 
country.  But  as  fighters,  although  brave 
and  impetuous,  they  lacked  the  steady 
concentration  and  discipline  of  the  trained 
regular,  and  although  they  were  good  at 
a  surprise  or  sudden  attack  they  were  apt 
to  break  at  moments  of  crisis  and  had  no 
idea  of  the  larger  operations  of  warfare 
which  were  now  to  be  introduced  upon  the 
American  continent.  Such  were  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  with  which  Canada  was  to  be 
protected  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
English. 

In  spite  of  its  obvious  defects  due  to  the 
division  of  authority  in  Canada  between 
the  governor  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  regulars,  the  military  power  at  the 
command  of  France  during  the  opening 
years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  English  colonies. 
But  the  English  were  nevertheless  favoured 
by  a  circumstance  which,  should  the  mother 
country  be  able  to  aid  vigorously  the  colo¬ 
nists  in  their  struggle  against  their  northern 
neighbours,  might  determine  the  eventual 
result  of  the  war.  Whilst  Canada  was 
entered  by  a  single  port,  of  which  Louis¬ 
bourg  formed  the  advance  guard,  the 
American  colonies  offered  innumerable 
harbours  which  might  be  used  in  the 
event  of  one  or  other  of  the  ports  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Whilst  sea 
power  was  essential  to  both  parties  it  was 
vital  to  France  that  her  communications 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  should  suffer  no 
interruption,  and  the  ultimate  success  of 
her  arms  depended  in  the  main  upon  the 
ability  of  her  naval  commanders  to  maintain 
uninterrupted  intercourse  with  New  France. 
The  situation  from  a  military  point  of  view 
was  therefore  extremely  interesting. 
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At  this  period  the  American  colonies 
were  little  more  than  a  strip  of  territory 
along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  shut  in  on 
the  west  by  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghany 
Range  and  forming  a  series  of  settlements 
each  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  other. 
They  extended  inland  to  the  mountains, 
with  scattered  villages  along  the  various 
waterways,  but  their  main  characteristic 
was  that  they  were  maritime  colonies 
dependent  for  their  strength  and  pros¬ 
perity  upon  sea  communications.  Although 
adventurous  spirits  dwelt  beyond  the  water¬ 
shed,  the  backwoods  were  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  and  the  country  was  covered  with 
forest  and  morass,  hardly  explored  except 
along  well  traversed  lines  of  communication, 
and  almost  impenetrable.  The  far-flung 
outposts  of  the  French  under  a  more 
vigorous  policy  of  settlement  might  have 
become  a  standing  menace  to  the  disunited 
English  colonists,  but  they  were  in  reality 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  French 
to  maintain  an  enormous  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  stretching  into  the  far  interior  at 
great  distances  from  the  base  of  supplies 
at  Montreal,  which  in  turn  depended  upon 
the  pivot  of  the  colony  at  Quebec.  The 
communication  of  Montreal  with  the  back 
country  lay  south-west  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  main  artery  of  New  France,  to 
Lake  Ontario,  through  the  intermediate 
fortified  stations  at  Chambly,  otherwise 
known  as  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Richelieu; 
Oswegatiche  or  La  Galette,  now  known  as 
Ogdensburg,  upon  the  southern  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Fort  Frontenac.  Thence  across  Lake 
Ontario  was  the  fortified  post  of  Niagara, 
and  upon  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  were  Fort  Presqu’ile  and  Fort  Lc  Boeuf 
which  formed  the  gate  to  the  French  set¬ 
tlements  on  the  Ohio.  Between  Fort  Le 
Boeuf  and  Fort  Duquesne,  “the  eastern 
gate  of  the  French  back-settlements  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,”1  was  Fort  Venango. 
But  there  was  another  passage  to  these 
settlements  equally  dominated  by  strong 
posts.  The  channel  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Huron  was  held  by  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
and  that  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan  by  Michilimackinac  or  Mackinaw. 
Fort  Miamis  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
eastern  head  of  the  Illinois,  and  far  to  the 
south  were  the  posts  on  the  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  known  as  Fort  de  Chartres  and  Fort 
Francois,  through  which  France  asserted 

1  llu tier’s  “  Annals  ot'  the  King's  Royal  RiHe 
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her  sovereignty  and  her  undoubted  rights 
over  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  between 
Canada  proper  and  the  settlement  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There 
was  in  addition  a  chain  of  posts  down  Lake 
Champlain,  at  the  southern  end  of  which 
was  the  important  fortress  at  Ticonderoga, 
known  to  the  French  as  Carillon,  which 
had  been  built  by  Lotbinier  ein  1755-56,  and 
a  second  fort  at  Crown  Point,  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Ticonderoga.  These  advanced 
posts,  which  caused  the  American  colonists 
the  greatest  alarm,  were  supported  by 
three  forts  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  St.  John's, 
and  Fort  Levis,  and  by  Fort  Sorel  at  the 
junction  of  the  Richelieu  and  St.  Lawrence. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  capture  of 
Niagara  would  sever  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  from  the 
rest  of  the  colony  ;  that  Montreal  formed 
the  heart  of  New  France  ;  but  that  Quebec 
was  the  key  to  the  military  situation  because 
its  capture  would  place  the  whole  of  New 
France  in  the  position  of  a  beleaguered 
garrison  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  strategic  situation. 
Whilst  the  main  base  was  at  New  York, 
advanced  posts  had  been  erected  at  Fort 
William  Henry  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  George  ;  at  Fort  Anne  upon  Wood 
Creek  ;  and  at  Fort  Edward  to  the 
south  of  Fort  William  Henry ;  whilst  an 
important  post  had  been  erected  at  Os¬ 
wego  upon  the  Lake  of  Ontario.  But  the 
American  colonists  suffered  under  almost 
incurable  disadvantages  due  to  political 
causes  which  acted  unfavourably  upon 
their  military  strength.  The  Chevalier 
de  Levis,  writing  to  Montcalm  on  July  17, 
1756,  stated  that  “the  English  colonies 
have  ten  times  more  people  than  ours ; 
but  these  wretches  have  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  war  ;  and  if  they  go  out  to 
fight  they  must  abandon  wives,  children, 
and  all  they  possess.”  Their  lack  of  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  and  want  of  discipline  were 
indeed  notorious,  and  were  only  matched 
by  want  of  sanitary  precautions  when  the 
colonists  were  in  camp  and  by  the  red 
tape  which  marked  the  administration  of 
the  commissariat.  So  many  authorities 
had  to  be  consulted  before  anything  like 
a  formidable  army  of  men  could  be 
gathered  together  that  rapidity  and  se¬ 
crecy  were  seldom  possible,  whilst  a 
mob  of  untrained  men  were  generally 
outmatched  by  a  much  smaller  body  of 
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French  troupes  de  terre  or  troupes  de  la 
marine.  It  was  seldom,  moreover,  that 
all  the  different  colonies  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  engage  in  united  action.  Their 
assemblies  looked  rather  to  local  advan¬ 
tage  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  methods  of  raising  men  were 
cumbersome  and  slow  ;  different  rules 
were  adopted  by  the  various  colonies  for 
the  regulation  of  their  soldiers;  indepen¬ 
dent  committees  were  often  engaged  in  the 
work  of  transportation  and  in  providing 
food  and  stores  ;  and  in  fact  the  army 
had  no  cohesion  and  represented  the 
efforts  of  a  nation  of  traders  having  no 
conception  of  the  value  of  unity.  “  I  wish 
to  God,”  wrote  Lord  Loudoun,  “you  could 
persuade  your  people  to  go  one  way,”  and 
it  was  only  after  great  pressure  that  the 
new  commander-in-chief,  who  arrived  to 
take  up  his  duties  in  July  1756,  was  able 
to  persuade  the  colonies  to  turn  over  their 
stores  to  the  commissary-general.  There 
was  in  addition  a  considerable  amount  of 
misunderstanding  and  ill-feeling  between 
the  regular  troops  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonial  levies.  The  latter  resented 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  high¬ 
handed  proceedings  of  the  English 
officers :  the  former  did  not  appreciate 
the  colonial  punctiliousness  for  local  rights 
and  privileges  which  if  persisted  in  could 
only  end  in  military  disaster.  Loudoun, 
who  was  a  bluff,  short-tempered,  some¬ 
what  domineering  Scottish  nobleman,  had 
little  sympathy  with  colonial  assemblies, 
Quaker  traders,  and  non-conforming  poli¬ 
ticians.  His  relations  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  officers  were  by  no  means  cordial, 
and  the  position  was  aggravated  by  absurd 
regulations  emanating  from  London  with 
regard  to  the  status  of  colonial  officers. 
Moreover,  he  gave  little  credit  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  William  Shir¬ 
ley,  whom  he  had  superseded  in  the 
military  command,  for  his  efforts  to  in¬ 
troduce  some  kind  of  order  into  the 
military  chaos  then  existing.  When  the 
colonists  refused  free  quarters  to  the 
English  troops  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
Loudoun  was  rightly  incensed  at  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  local  authorities  and  threatened 
to  billet  his  soldiers  upon  the  reluctant 
citizens  by  force  if  need  be.  “  God  d — — n 
my  blood!”  he  replied  to  the  Mayor  of 
New  York,  who  had  come  to  remonstrate 
against  the  billeting  of  the  officers  upon 
the  worthy  citizens,  “  if  you  do  not  billet 
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my  officers  upon  free  quarters  this  day,  I'll 
order  here  all  the  troops  in  North  America 
and  billet  them  myself  upon  this  city.” 
These  proceedings  naturally  made  for 
discord  and  weakness,  and  but  for  the 
folly  of  the  French  might  have  rendered 
the  capture  of  Quebec  a  feat  impossible  of 
accomplishment. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  Shirley  had  planned  an  aggres¬ 
sive  campaign  against  the  French  ;  but 
although  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country  his  plans  were  too 
great  for  the  means  at  his  command. 
John  Winslow  was  chosen  to  command 
the  forces  which  were  to  operate  against 
Ticonderoga,  and  Shirley  himself  intended 
to  command  the  colonial  levies  and  the  few 
companies  of  regular  troops  with  which  he 
intended  to  attack  Fort  Niagara.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  colonial  forces  had  become 
greatly  demoralized  by  enormous  losses 
through  sickness,  due  to  the  insanitary 
state  of  their  camp,  and  when  Lord 
Loudoun  arrived  he  resolved  to  abandon 
Shirley’s  cherished  scheme  for  an  attack 
upon  Niagara  and  to  bring  his  whole 
strength  against  the  forts  on  Lake  Champ¬ 
lain.  But  the  French,  ably  commanded 
by  Montcalm,  whose  military  genius  was 
displayed  from  the  first  moment  that  he 
set  foot  upon  Canadian  soil,  swooped  down 
upon  the  English  outpost  at  Oswego  and 
aided  by  powerful  artillery  in  three  days 
compelled  its  surrender.  The  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Littlehales, 
was  transported  to  Montreal.  Montcalm 
demolished  the  English  fortifications  in 
the  presence  of  his  Indian  allies,  and 
afterwards  established  the  French  securely 
at  Ticonderoga.  But  whilst  Shirley  was  a 
man  of  ideas,  Loudoun  was  renowned  for 
his  indecision  and  inactivity.  It  was  said 
of  him  by  a  Philadelphian  named  Innis 
that  “  he  was  like  Saint  George  upon  the 
signposts,  always  on  horseback  but  never 
advancing,”  1  and  the  year  following  this 
crushing  defeat  was  allowed  to  pass  with¬ 
out  any  military  movements  of  much 
moment.  Loudoun  had  indeed  intended 
to  attack  Louisbourg,  and  with  this  aim 
he  proceeded  to  Halifax  in  the  middle 
of  July  1757  with  6,000  regular  troops. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  5,000  troops  who 
had  lately  arrived  under  George,  Viscount 
Howe,  and  a  squadron  of  16  ships  of  the 
line  and  8  frigates  under  Admiral  Hol- 
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bourn;  but  learning  that  the  fortress  was 
garrisoned  by  3,000  regulars,  exclusive  of 
Canadian  levies,  and  that  it  was  also 
defended  by  a  large  squadron  of  vessels, 
Loudoun  decided  that  inaction  was  the 
better  part  of  valour,  weakly  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  New  York. 
For  a  less  offence  Admiral  Byng,  com¬ 
manding  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  been 
shot  at  Portsmouth  a  few  months  pre¬ 
viously,  in  Voltaire’s  classic  phrase  “  to 
encourage  the  others  ”  ;  but  Loudoun 
certainly  received  no  warning  from 
Byng's  untimely  fate — although  his  name 
has  suffered  an  eclipse  in  history  which 
the  unfortunate  Byng  has  happily  escaped. 
Whilst  the  latter  is  known  to  every  school¬ 
boy,  the  former  is  completely  forgotten, 
for  he  achieved  nothing  but  disgrace  and 
recall  and  escaped  the  posthumous  fame 
of  poor  Byng. 

Meanwhile  the  proposed  advance  upon 
Louisbourg  left  the  Lake  Champlain 
country  comparatively  open  to  attack. 
Montcalm  was  not  slow  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation.  With  an  army  of 
over  7,000  men,  including  2,000  Indians, 
he  invested  Fort  William  Henry,  where 
Colonel  Munroe,  in  command  of  2,264 
regulars,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  whilst 
his  garrison  was  disarmed  and  permitted  to 
retire  to  Fort  Edward.  Unfortunately  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  unarmed  garrison 
as  they  were  about  to  leave,  and  a  cruel 
massacre  ensued  in  which  70  or  80  of  the 
prisoners  were  murdered  and  scalped  and 
600  or  700  were  carried  off  by  the  Indians, 
to  the  eternal  discredit  of  the  French  who 
had  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient  escort  for 
their  protection.'  Although  the  English 
hitherto  had  entirely  failed  to  win  any 
advantage  in  the  war  and  were  rapidly 
losing  the  support  of  such  Indian  allies  as 
had  always  remained  loyal  to  the  American 
colonists,  they  were  in  reality  in  a  position 
of  great  strength  owing  to  their  command 
of  the  sea.  The  great  commoner,  William 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  again 
been  called  to  the  head  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  vigorous  measures  which  he 
initiated  led  to  brilliant  successes  on  land 
and  sea.  The  colonists  were  in  a  state  of 
panic.  It  was  believed  that  Montcalm 
might  even  march  upon  Albany  and  New 
York,  but  the  French  were  quite  unable 
to  follow  up  their  success,  owing  to  lack 

■  The  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry  forms  one 
of  the  incidents  in  Kennimore  Cooper's  stirring 
romance  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
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of  provisions,  stores,  and  ammunition. 
Though  the  American  colonists  did  not 
yet  realize  it,  the  sun  of  the  French  had 
already  set  when  their  naval  forces  were 
shut  in  the  Mediterranean  and  blockaded 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Owing  to  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  troops  and  supplies  the  position 
of  Canada  was  becoming  dangerous. 
Effective  aid  from  France  was  impossible, 
commerce  was  at  a  standstill,  food  was 
becoming  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  public 
distress  was  increased  by  the  peculations 
of  the  officials.  The  year  1758,  in  spite  of 
their  military  successes,  opened  ominously 
for  the  French. 

At  the  end  of  May  there  anchored  off 
Halifax  an  overwhelming  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  which 
was  destined  for  the  capture  of  Louisbourg. 
Setting  sail  on  the  28th,  they  were  met  by 
the  vessel  containing  the  new  commander- 
in-chief,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  supersede  the  disgraced 
Loudoun.  On  June  2nd  this  formidable 
flotilla  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Gabarus, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of 
Louisbourg,  and  with  its  arrival  the  fate 
of  the  French  dominion  in  North  America 
was  sealed. 

In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  fortress  had  been  returned  to  the 
French  large  sums  had  been  spent  in 
strengthening  it,  and  Louisbourg  was  much 
better  prepared  to  resist  attack  than  it  had 
been  in  1745.  In  the  fortress  were  mounted 
219  pieces  of  cannon  and  17  mortars,  while 
in  the  harbour  were  5  ships  of  the  line 
and  7  frigates,  carrying  in  all  544  guns 
and  served  by  3,000  men.  The  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Drucour,  consisted  of  4,000  regular  troops 
aided  by  a  body  of  armed  inhabitants  and 
by  a  band  of  Canadians  and  Indians.  In 
all,  therefore,  nearly  8,000  men  were 
available  for  the  defence  of  the  strongest 
fortress  in  America,  and  the  task  assigned 
to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  certainly  a 
formidable  one.  But  the  English  com¬ 
mander  was  well  supplied  with  vessels  and 
men.  No  less  than  157  ships  had  anchored 
in  Gabarus  Bay,  and  of  these  23  were  ships 
of  the  line  and  18  were  frigates— a  fleet 
formidable  enough  to  confine  the  French 
ships  to  the  harbour  at  Louisbourg. 
Amherst  was  in  command  of  a  force  of 
12,260  men,  amongst  whom  were  500 
provincial  rangers  and  two  battalions  of  the 
Royal  Americans,  a  regiment  which  took 
an  honourable  part  in  the  events  of  the 
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Seven  Years'  War  in  America.1  The 
first  object  of  the  English  was  to 
effect  a  landing,  but  six  days  of  stormy 
weather  prevented  any  attempt  being 
made,  the  surf  being  so  high  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  boats  to  land, 
whilst  some  of  the  transports  were  nearly 
stranded  upon  the  rocky  coast.  But  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  June  8th 
the  troops  got  into  the  boats  whilst  the 
frigates  opened  a  fierce  fire  upon  the  three 
threatened  points  of  attack,  under  cover 
of  which  the  division  under  Wolfe,  largely 
owing  to  the  daring  of  Lieutenants  Hopkins 
and  Brown  and  Ensign  Grant,  effected  a 
landing  at  Freshwater  Bay  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  town.  The  landing  was 
a  piece  of  daring  seamanship  and  military 
courage,  for  owing  to  the  heavy  sea  many 
of  the  boats  were  smashed  upon  the  rocks, 
whilst  of  the  attacking  party  not  a  few 
were  drowned  in  the  surf.  But  Wolfe 
maintained  his  ground  behind  the  pro¬ 
tecting  rocks  until  he  was  followed  by 
the  rest  of  his  division,  who  were  obliged 
“  to  scramble  up  such  rugged  rocks  and 
almost  perpendicular  precipices  as  to  the 
wary  enemy’s  engineers  seemed  to  be  in  no 
need  of  fortification  or  defence  ;  their  own 
steep,  rough  ascent  having  been  judged 
beyond  the  attempt  of  men  under  arms. 
They  had  succeeded  in  gaining  what  had 
till  now  been  thought  an  inaccessible  shore, 
and  landing  in  the  most  unexpected — one 
who  had  not  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
facts  might  say  —  incredible  places.”2 
Wolfe  had  been  foremost  in  the  attempt. 
He  had  hastened  to  support  Hopkins  and 
Grant,  to  whose  initiative  and  daring  its 
success  had  been  mainly  due,  and  armed 
with  nothing  but  a  cane,  he  had  himself 
leaped  ashore,  climbed  the  crags,  and  led  his 
soldiers  in  the  attack  on  the  nearest  French 

1  1  he  formation  of  the  Royal  Americans,  subse¬ 
quently  to  be  known  as  the  King's  Royal  Rifle 
Corps,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  military  experiment. 
The  defeat  of  Hraddock  before  Fort  Duquesne  in 
I75S  had  convinced  the  authorities  that  the  time- 
honoured  strategy  of  the  European  battlefields  was 
unsuited  for  the  wilds  of  America,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  issued  instructions  for  the  raising  of  a 
regiment  of  four  battalions,  largely  composed  of 
colonials,  amongst  whom  was  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans  from  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  foreign  officers.  The  main  object 
of  the  authorities  was  to  raise  a  regiment  which 
should  be  capable  of  meeting  their  opponents  upon 
equal  terms  by  employing  the  tactics  of  colonial 
warfare  and  combining  the  qualities  of  the  scout 
with  the  discipline  of  the  trained  soldier. 
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battery.  Intrepid  and  daring,  his  frail 
body  supported  by  an  indomitable  will, 
he  had  become  the  soul  of  the  movement, 
directing  the  assault  upon  the  nearest 
battery  and  paving  the  way  for  the  landing 
of  Amherst,  who  pursued  the  French  until 
he  was  checked  by  the  fire  from  the 
ramparts  of  Louisbourg. 

The  weather  still  remained  boisterous 
and  it  was  not  until  the  nth  that  it  was 
possible  to  disembark  a  few  light  guns, 
and  for  some  days  it  was  found  impossible 
to  land  any  of  the  heavy  artillery^  for  the 
siege  operations.  But  on  the  20th  Wolfe 
opened  fire,  and  five  days  later  the  English 
artillery  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Island 
Battery  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  har¬ 
bour  and  to  drive  the  French  men-of-war 
under  the  shelter  of  the  main  fortress. 
Meanwhile  the  English  lines  grew  closer 
and  closer.  Amherst  had  been  busy  making 
a  road  from  the  landing-place  at  Flat  Point 
Cove,  a  position  a  little  nearer  to  the  town, 
to  a  hillock  overlooking  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  fortress  ;  and  every  day  saw 
the  sappers  busily  at  work  upon  their 
laborious  tasks,  and  fresh  guns  being 
placed  in  position.  After  the  batteries 
had  been  completed  and  certain  exposed 
positions  had  been  captured,  the  situation 
of  the  French  became  critical.  On  July 
2 1st  the  cannonade  became  heavy  and 
continuous,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  bomb 
fell  on  the  ship  Celebre  and  set  her  on 
fire,  with  the  result  that  she  broke  from 
her  moorings,  drifted  towards  twTo  other 
French  vessels,  and  set  them  on  fire  also. 
The  end  was  not  far  off.  The  Chevalier 
Drucourt,  without  an  adequate  navy  and 
ill-provided  with  troops,  could  not  now 
hope  to  hold  the  fortress  without  help 
from  Canada  or  France — and  aid  from 
those  quarters  was  not  forthcoming.  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  in  command  of  the 
blockading  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
effectively  prevented  the  sailing  of  rein¬ 
forcements  for  America.  The  position  of 
the  besieged  was  deplorable.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  their  number  was  in  hospital, 
and  the  rest,  exhausted  by  incessant  toil, 
could  find  no  place  in  which  to  snatch 
an  hour  of  sleep.  Moreover,  the  towns¬ 
people,  far  from  being  a  source  of  strength, 
only  added  to  the  cares  of  the  commander, 
for  the  time  had  passed  when,  as  happened 
at  Rouen  during  the  memorable  siege  by 
Henry  V,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the 
useless  could  be  bundled  out  of  the  city 
to  find  what  security  they  might  between 
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the  fires  of  the  contending  parties.  Finally 
Drucourt,  finding  the  position  untenable, 
after  a  gallant  and  stubborn  resistance  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  terms  of  sur¬ 
render  proposed  by  Admiral  Boscawen 
and  General  Amherst,  and  on  July  26, 
1758,  the  fortress  was  surrendered.  Over 
5,000  soldiers  and  seamen  were  taken 
prisoners  and  sent  to  England. 

The  fall  of  Louisbourg  was  hailed  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  England  and 
America.  In  London  bonfires  and  the 
firing  of  cannons  marked  the  popular 
rejoicings,  whilst  the  captured  flags  were 
displayed  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  New 
England  countless  ministers  waxed  elo¬ 
quent  over  this  crowning  disaster  to  the 
Papists,  and  inwardly  prayed  that  the 
success  would  not  be  sacrificed  by  incom¬ 
petence  in  high  quarters.  In  every  English 
city  in  America  the  inhabitants  felt  that  the 
French  had  received  a  staggering  blow 
from  which,  unless  succour  were  soon  forth¬ 
coming,  they  would  be  unable  to  recover. 
Amherst,  urged  by  Wolfe,  pressed  for  an 
immediate  advance  upon  Quebec,  but 
Boscawen  deemed  the  enterprise  im¬ 
practicable  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  ;  and  the  impetuous  Wolfe  returned 
to  Europe  to  recruit  his  shattered  health, 
after  having  dispersed  the  French  in¬ 
habitants  in  Gaspe,  Miramichi,  and  other 
settlements  up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

But  the  success  of  the  English  at  Louis¬ 
bourg  was  discounted  by  a  disgraceful 
defeat  upon  Lake  Champlain.  Whilst  the 
English  squadron  had  been  gathering  for 
the  attack  upon  Louisbourg,  a  combined 
force  of  British  and  colonial  troops  under 
James  Abercromby  had  been  assembled  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George  for  an  attack  upon 
the  French  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  where 
Montcalm,  in  command  of  an  army  less 
than  one-fourth  in  number  of  that  under 
Abercromby,  was  busily  engaged  in 
strengthening  his  position.  For  a  time 
all  went  well  with  the  British  forces. 
Abercromby  was  efficiently  aided,  if  not 
entirely  guided  by,  his  second  in  command, 
George,  Lord  Howe,  a  young  soldier  who 
displayed  such  remarkable  qualities  of 
leadership,  combined  with  strategy  and 
resource,  that  he  seemed  destined  at  an 
early  date  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place 
in  his  country’s  affairs.  Howe  was  popular 
with  regulars  and  provincials  alike,  an 
uncommon  distinction  for  one  who  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  British  officer.  He 
seemed,  moreover,  to  have  become  the 
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brain  of  the  army,  and  to  attract  to  his 
own  person  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  He 
was,  according  to  Wolfe,  “  the  most  modest 
Englishman  that  has  appeared  in  my  time 
and  the  best  soldier  in  the  British  army,” 
and  even  allowing  a  little  for  the  hyperbole 
with  which  a  dead  colleague  is  often  sur¬ 
rounded,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  contemporary  judg¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately  Howe,  who  had 
served  with  the  backwoodsmen  in  order 
to  learn  forest  warfare,  and  was  thus 
far  better  acquainted  with  American 
tactics  than  his  nominal  leader,  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  near  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
slow  and  heavy  Abercromby  was  left  to 
his  own  resources.  The  latter,  deprived  of 
the  guiding  control  of  his  assistant,  ordered 
an  attack  upon  the  French  fortress  at 
Ticonderoga,  which  Montcalm  had  effec¬ 
tually  protected  by  levelling  the  surround¬ 
ing  forest  and  forming  a  bulwark  of  the 
fallen  trees.  These,  with  their  branches 
spreading  outwards,  formed  an  impene¬ 
trable  and  interlaced  protection  that  could 
not  be  surmounted.  With  the  fatal  rash¬ 
ness  of  a  commander  unversed  in  such 
warfare,  Abercromby  insisted  that  these 
formidable  breastworks  should  be  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  English  army,  entrapped 
amongst  the  fallen  trees  and  caught  in 
their  jagged  branches,  was  unable  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Although  they  rushed  to  the  attack 
several  times  they  were  easily  beaten  off, 
and  finally,  after  losing  nearly  2,000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  Abercromby  was 
forced  to  retire.  Here,  where  leadership 
was  essential,  it  was  entirely  lacking. 
Although  the  general  had  still  13,000  men 
under  his  command  he  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  subsequently  degenerated  into  a 
rout,  and  the  defeated  and  humbled  troops, 
disgraced  by  the  poltroony  of  their  com¬ 
mander,  fell  back  upon  their  former 
positions.  What  might  have  been  a 
striking  victory  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  foresight  and  strategy  of  Montcalm 
and  the  stupidity  of  Abercromby.  The 
defeat  was  partially  redeemed  by  Colonel 
Bradstreet,  who  with  3,000  men  from 
Abercromby’s  defeated  army,  made  a 
forced  march  upon  Fort  Frontenac,  which, 
being  garrisoned  by  only  150  men,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  fort  was  burned 
and  dismantled  and  the  French  vessels 
upon  the  Lake  of  Ontario  were  captured. 
This  unexpected  success  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  French,  for  their  colony  was  cut  in 


half,  and  unless  the  severed  parts  could  be 
speedily  re-united,  the  interior  posts  would 
be  in  extreme  jeopardy.  The  success  at 
Fort  Frontenac  was  matched  by  a  like 
event  when  on  November  24th  Brigadier 
John  Forbes,  in  command  of  a  force 
of  provincials,  1,200  Highlanders,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Americans 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  7,000  men, 
attacked  and  captured  Fort  Duquesne, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  only  300  men. 
1  hus,  in  spite  of  Montcalm  s  signal  success 
at  Ticonderoga,  the  end  of  the  year  1758 
saw  the  imminent  downfall  of  the  power 
of  France  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
northern  Mississippi.  With  their  com¬ 
munications  cut  at  Forts  Frontenac  and 
Duquesne,  it  was  hopeless  for  the  French 
to  attempt  to  hold  these  rich  and  fertile 
districts.  Reinforcements  alone  could 
secure  the  permanence  of  the  French 
dominion  in  America,  and  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  these  being  forthcoming. 

CHAPTER  XI 

The  Capture  of  Quebec 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fatal  year  1759 
the  outlook  was  indeed  black  tor  France 
in  Asia  and  America.  In  Europe  the 
French  had  met  with  a  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  having  with  the  aid  of  their  allies 
closely  invested  the  Prussians,  but  they 
were  opposed  by  the  brilliant  strategy  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  incessant 
activity  was  largely  aided  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  supplied  by  Pitt.  In  Asia, 
Clive  had  won  his  brilliant  victory  at 
Plassy,  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
British  military  supremacy  in  India.  Little 
attention  therefore  could  be  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  Canada,  and  beyond  send¬ 
ing  a  few  hundred  recruits  for  the  regulars 
and  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies 
nothing  was  done  for  the  unfortunate 
colony.  The  condition  of  Canada  was 
deplorable.  Whilst  the  populace  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  were  amusing  themselves  by  posting 
scurrilous  placards  upon  the  residence  of 
the  king,  all  more  or  less  directed  against 
the  formidable  female  influence  under 
which  he  had  fallen,1  the  populace  of 

1  file  walls  of  Versailles  were  at  this  period 
placarded  with  doggerel  verses,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  samples  : 

Bateaux  plats  a  vendre, 

Soldats  a  iouer, 

Ministres  a  peudre, 

Generaux  a  louer. 
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Canada  were  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  were  a  prey  to  the  malign  and  subtle 
influence  of  the  Intendant  Bigot  and  his 
satellites.  1  hese  harpies,  fattening  upon 
the  distress  of  their  countrymen,  did  not 
relax  their  efforts  at  robbing  the  public 
purse.  Prices  had  been  forced  up  by 
the  manipulations  of  the  financiers  and 
by  the  real  scarcity  of  provisions.  “  What 
a  country  !  ”  exclaimed  Montcalm  in 
despair,  “  where  all  the  knaves  grow  rich 
and  the  honest  men  are  ruined.”'  In  the 
previous  year  no  Hour  was  to  be  had  at 
Montreal,  and  both  soldiers  and  people 
were  required  to  accept  a  reduced  ration, 
partly  ot  horse-flesh — a  state  of  affairs 
which  resulted  in  incipient  mutiny  and 
created  the  utmost  discontent  amongst 
the  Canadians.  They  were  now  generally 
reduced  to  a  meagre  fare  of  salt  cod  or 
were  dependent  upon  rations  furnished 
by  the  governor,  for  the  harvest  of  1738 
had  been  a  failure  and  many  of  the  cattle 
had  been  killed  for  food.  But  the  arrival 
of  new  supplies  put  fresh  heart  into  the 
people,  who,  in  spite  of  the  large  numbers 
of  British  troops  in  America,  believed  that 
Quebec,  if  adequately  provisioned,  was 
impregnable,  and  thought  that  so  long  as 
the  heart  of  the  colony  remained  intact 
New  France  would  be  able  to  survive  any 
thieatened  attack.  At  this  period  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Canada,  not  including  the  regular 
army  and  domiciled  Indians,  was  returned 
as  82,000  souls,  of  whom  about  20,000  were 
able  to  bear  arms.  In  Quebec  there  were 
3,686  regulars,  1,500  colonial  troops,  t.500 
militia,  and  a  body  of  hunters,  trappers, 
and  Indians,  amounting  to  nearly  12,000 
men  capable  of  taking  a  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  capital.  But  the  real  strength  of 
the  garrison  was  greatly  dissipated  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  division  of  authority 
between  the  governor  and  Montcalm. 
Although  \  audreuil  had  been  warned  to 
defer  to  Montcalm  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  military  administration  of  the  colony, 
there  were  nevertheless  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  for  misunderstanding  so  long  as  the 
ultimate  direction  of  affairs  rested  in  the 
imeompetent  hands  of  the  governor.  As 
will  be  seen  later,  this  fatal  division  of 
authority  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
fall  of  Quebec  at  the  critical  moment  when 

O  France,  le  Sexe  femelle 
Fit  toujours  ton  destin, 

Ton  bonlitur  vint  d  une-  Purcelle, 

Ton  malheur  vient  d'un  Catin 

Quoted  from  Hart's  “  Fall  of  New  France,"  p  91 
1  t’arkinan's  “  Montcalm  and  Wolfe." 
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a  united  front  might  have  saved  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  in  its  own  way  the  moral 
state  of  Quebec  was  a  close  imitation  of 
the  Court  at  Versailles,  for  both  Vaudreuil 
and  Bigot  delighted  in  display,  and  the 
stream  of  corruption  ran  down  from  the 
upper  regions  of  society  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  populace.  The  Canadians,  however, 
a  comparatively  simple  and  pious  people, 
were  beginning  to  tire  of  and  distrust  the 
ostentatious  display  of  their  masters  from 
Europe ;  and  though  the  governor  was  a 
Canadian  by  birth  they  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  train  of  Frenchmen  whose 
fortunes  were  deeply  involved  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  colony.  Their  discontent 
was  growing,  and  some  of  them  began  to 
regard  with  indifference  the  possibility  of 
a  change  of  masters  :  for  their  patriotism 
had  been  wounded  whilst  their  pockets 
were  being  rifled.  At  the  end  of  1758 
Bougainville  and  Doreil  had  been  sent  to 
France,  on  the  initiative  of  Montcalm,  to 
represent  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  minister, 
but  having  been  preceded  by  a  letter  from 
the  governor,  in  which  Vaudreuil  had 
written  that  “  they  are  the  creatures  of 
M.  de  Montcalm  and  do  not  understand 
the  colony,”  they  met  with  a  chilling 
reception  from  Berryer,  the  Colonial 
Minister.  When  Bougainville  spoke  of 
the  urgent  need  for  reinforcements  the 
Minister  said,  “  Monsieur,  quand  le  feu 
est  a  la  maison  on  ne  s’occupe  pas  des 
ecuries,”  to  which  Bougainville  had  replied 
with  spirit,  “  On  ne  dira  pas  du  moins,  que 
vous  parlez  comme  un  cheval.”  1  In  fact 
Canada  was  looked  upon  as  the  outhouse 
of  the  French  monarchy  which  might  be 
sacrificed  so  long  as  the  palace  itself 
remained  intact — an  error  which  was  to 
react  fatally  upon  the  prestige  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  mother  country  itself.  Yet 
the  French  ministers  could  not  be  blamed 
altogether  if  they  did  not  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  New  France,  for  few  are  gifted 
with  prophetic  insight,  and  the  colony  was 
regarded  as  commercially  of  less  value  than 
the  West  India  Islands,  or,  indeed,  of  one 
of  them — Guadeloupe.  Canada  had  often 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  most 
Frenchmen  were  of  the  opinion  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  that  the  Government  in  contending 
for  the  acres  of  snow  in  Canada  wasted 
more  money  than  the  country  was  worth. 

1  “  When  the  house  is  on  fire  we  do  not  trouble 
about  the  stables.” 

“  li.  cannot  be  said,  at  least,  that  you  speak  like 


Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada 
when  plans  were  being  made  for  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1759.  These  were  to  consist  of 
a  direct  attack  upon  Quebec  by  sea  and 
land,  for  which  purpose  Amherst  was  to 
send  ten  battalions  overland.  After  having 
captured  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
the  commander-in-chief  was  himself  to 
advance  upon  Montreal.  The  direct  attack 
upon  Quebec  was  entrusted  to  General 
Wolfe,  whose  brilliant  services  at  Louis- 
bourg  had  attracted  universal  attention. 
This  intrepid  soldier,  who  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three  had  become  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  and  was  now  but  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  had  embraced  the  profession 
of  arms  with  enthusiasm.  Although  no 
one  could  look  less  like  a  leader  of  men, 
Wolfe  had  earned  the  admiration,  respect, 
and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  his  officers 
and  men,  who  recognized  that  the  frail 
person  of  their  commander  encased  an 
ardent  and  daring  spirit  balanced  by  a 
genius  for  strategy  and  tactics  and  a 
capacity  for  leadership  uncommon  even 
in  a  military  age  and  amongst  a  military 
people.  Pitt,  with  his  marvellous  capacity 
for  obtaining  the  services  of  men  of  genius, 
had  entrusted  the  siege  of  Quebec  to  this 
young  soldier,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  would  doubtless  have 
employed  one  of  the  old  gang  of  incom¬ 
petents  and  who  carried  his  tale  of  woe 
to  the  king,  George  II,  remarking  that  in 
his  opinion  Wolfe  was  mad.  “Mad,  is 
he  ?  ”  the  old  king  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  “  then  I  hope  he  will  bite  some 
others  of  my  generals.”  The  story,  whether 
true  or  not,  marks  the  new  spirit  that  had 
come  over  the  direction  of  affairs.  Men 
of  enterprise  and  genius  were  everywhere, 
both  on  sea  and  on  land,  superseding  those 
officers  whose  sole  merit  was  political  in¬ 
fluence  or  the  prestige  of  an  historical 
name.  Amherst  himself,  although  de¬ 
scended  from  a  good  Kentish  family,  was 
but  of  slender  fortune  ;  and  although  he 
owed  his  first  entrance  into  the  army  to 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  discerning  eye  of  Pitt 
for  the  high  office  he  held  ;  whilst  most 
of  the  seadogs  who  achieved  fame  during 
the  war  owed  their  promotion  to  their 
own  genius  rather  than  to  family  influence. 

The  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Charles  Saunders,  who  had  served 
under  Anson  and  Hawke,  sailed  from 
Spithead  on  January  17,  1759.  It  consisted 
of  22  ships  of  the  line  with  a  large 
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number  of  frigates  and  transports.  The 
voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  and  when 
Louisbourg  was  reached  the  harbour  was 
still  blocked  with  ice,  so  that  Saunders 
made  for  Halifax,  embarked  two  battalions 
of  the  Royal  Americans  and  other 
troops,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  the 
concentration  of  the  troops  was  complete. 
Instead  of  the  12,000  men  Wolfe  had 
been  led  to  expect,  the  military  forces 
consisted  of  less  than  9,000  all  told, 
and  seemed  inadequate  for  the  great 
task  that  had  been  allotted  to  them.  The 
troops  were  under  the  command  of 
Wolfe,  aided  by  three  brigadiers — Robert 
Monckton,  son  of  the  first  Viscount 
Galway,  thirty-three  years  of  age  ; 
George  Townshend,  afterwards  Marquis 
Townshend,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
statesman  and  wit  Charles  Townshend,  and 
then  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  and  James 
Murray,  brother  of  the  third  Duke  of  Atholl 
— all  superior  to  Wolfe  in  birth,  but  also 
men  of  initiative  and  daring.  On  June  6th 
the  last  ship  of  the  fleet  sailed  from 
Louisbourg  in  order  to  make  the  hazardous 
attack  upon  Quebec.  The  advance  of  the 
fleet  was  signalled  along  the  river,  and  the 
entire  navy  in  Canada,  consisting  of  ten 
frigates  and  six  armed  merchant  vessels, 
sought  shelter  behind  the  guns  of  the 
capital,  whilst  the  French  troops  were  busily 
engaged  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 
and  in  entrenching  themselves  between  the 
cataract  of  Montmorenci  and  the  River 
St.  Charles.  Here  Montcalm  disposed  his 
army,  confident  that  the  British  ships 
would  not  attempt  to  pass  the  city,  and 
believing  that  if  a  landing  were  attempted 
it  would  probably  be  made  to  the  east  of 
tlie  fortifications.  His  right  rested  on  the 
St.  Charles,  whilst  his  left  was  extended 
towards  Montmorenci,  his  headquarters 
being  established  on  the  little  river  of 
Beauport,  midway  between  the  two.  All 
along  the  river  were  thrown  up 
entrenchments,  batteries,  and  redoubts, 
which  on  the  side  towards  Montmorenci 
were  raised  by  the  abrupt  and  rocky 
heights  to  a  position  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  cannon  on  the  ships,  and  towards  the 
St.  Charles  were  protected  by  the  guns  of 
Quebec  as  well  as  by  batteries  afloat  and 
ashore.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the 
disposition  of  the  troops.  Quebec  with  its 
fortifications  stands  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  a  rocky  headland 
where  the  river  contracts  from  a  width  of 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  to  a  strait 
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scarcely  exceeding  one  mile  in  width. 
Opposite  the  French  camp  at  Montmorenci 
was  the  lie  d'Orleans,  whilst  opposite 
the  camp  at  Beauport  was  Point  Levis,  the 
rocky  headland  extending  towards  the 
narrows  facing  the  city.  Beyond  Quebec 
was  a  precipitous  and  rocky  shore 
surmounted  by  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  so 
called  aftei  a  pilot,  Abraham  Martin,  who 
had  owned  'a  piece  of  land  here  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony,  which  commanded 
the  western  approach  to  Quebec.  The 
French,  secure  in  these  positions,  could 
afford  to  await  with  equanimity  the  arrival 
of  the  Britisli  forces. 

1  he  fleet,  under  Admiral  Saunders, 
slowly  worked  its  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  successful  navigation  of  so  large 
a  number  of  vessels  through  the  difficult 
waters  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
instructions  of  Lieutenant  Des  Barres,  of 
the  Royal  Americans,  who  after  the 
capture  of  Louisbourg  had  constructed  a 
chart  of  the  river,  and  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  Canadian  pilots  had  been  forced 
to  point  out  the  channel.  James  Cook,  who 
was  subsequently  to  attain  fame  as  a 
navigator,  also  took  part  in  the  naval 
operations,  for  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  boats  sent  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  the  river.  By  June  26th 
Saunders  was  at  anchor  off  the  lie 
d’Orleans,  and  here,  according  to  Captain 
John  Knox,  who  left  a  vivid  account  of 
the  campaign,  they  were  “  entertained  with 
a  most  agreeable  prospect  of  a  most 
delightful  country  on  every  side — wind¬ 
mills,  watermills,  churches,  chapels,  and 
compact  farmhouses,  all  built  with  stone, 
and  covered,  some  with  wood,  others  with 
straw.  The  lands  appear  to  be  everywhere 
well  cultivated  ;  and  with  the  help  of  my 
glass,"  continued  Knox,  “  I  can  discern  that 
they  are  sowed  with  flax,  wheat,  barley, 
peas,  etc.,  and  the  grounds  are  enclosed 
with  wooden  pales.  ...  In  the  curve  of 
the  river  while  we  were  under  sail,  we 
had  a  transient  view  of  a  stupendous 
natural  curiosity,  called  the  Waterfall  of 
Montmorenci.”  A  landing  was  immediately 
made  upon  the  lie  d’Orleans,  and  on  the 
morrow,  Vaudreuil,  who  had  been  busily 
preparing  a  surprise  for  the  invaders, 
launched  his  first  challenge  against  the 
British  fleet.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a 
flotilla  of  fireships  designed  to  throw  the 
fleet  into  confusion  and  to  set  some  of  the 
vessels  on  fire.  Owing  to  the  activity  of 
the  seamen,  who  grappled  with  the 


burning  ships  and  towed  them  ashore, 
the  event  was  little  more  than  a  huge 
display  of  fireworks,  for  the  French  ships 
belched  forth  great  quantities  of  explosives 
and  harmlessly  burned  to  t lie  water’s  edge, 
to  the  immense  delight  of  the  troops. 

In  the  meantime  Wolfe  had  been 
examining  the  strength  of  the  French 
fortifications,  and  he  soon  realized  that 
the  task  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
was  of  a  stupendous  nature  and  would 
strain  his  resources  to  the  utmost.  The 
whole  district  was  a  natural  fortress,  and 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  achieve 
anything  without  the  assistance  of  Am¬ 
herst,  who  was  supposed  to  be  advancing 
from  the  direction  of  Ticonderoga. 
Wolfe,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  sit 
down  and  await  the  arrival  of  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Early  in  July  he  occupied  the 
heights  of  Point  Levis,  where  Monckton’s 
brigade  entrenched  itself  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  city.  Montcalm  had  in  vain 
urged  Vaudreuil  to  secure  this  point  of 
vantage,  but  the  governor  fearing  the 
division  of  his  forces  had  left  it  practi¬ 
cally  defenceless,  not  foreseeing  that 
the  English  fleet  would  attempt  to  pass 
the  city  to  an  anchorage  farther  up  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Had  this  position  been 
retained,  such  a  course  would  have  been 
extremely  hazardous.  On  July  31st  Wolfe 
made  his  general  attack  upon  the  French 
positions.  He  had  previously  gathered  his 
forces  below  the  Montmorenci  Falls 
with  the  idea  of  .crossing  that  river  and 
delivering  an  attack  upon  the  French 
encampment,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
effecting  a  landing  upon  the  flats  at 
Beauport.  Unfortunately  when  this 
double  attack  was  attempted  the  grena¬ 
diers,  who  had  landed  on  the  strand  at 
Beauport,  rushed  forward  in  disorder 
upon  the  nearest  redoubt,  without  formed 
support,  and  having  driven  the  French 
away,  made  a  second  rush  up  the  steep 
and  slippery  grass  of  the  ascent,  to  be 
met  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  French 
musketry.  A  heavy  storm  completed  their 
discomfiture  by  wetting  their  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  Wolfe  was  forced  to  order  a 
hasty  retreat.  The  general  had  apparently 
attempted  the  impossible,  for  he  became 
convinced  that  an  attack  of  this  nature 
could  not  fail  to  end  in  disaster.  Vaudreuil 
was  delighted.  “  I  have  no  more  anxiety 
about  Quebec,”  he  wrote,  “  M.  Wolfe,  I 
can  assure  you,  will  make  no  progress. 
Luckily  for  him,  his  prudence  saved  him 


from  the  consequence  of  his  mad  enter¬ 
prise,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
losing  about  five  hundred  of  his  best 
soldiers.  Wolfe  issued  a  general  order 
in  condemnation  of  the  grenadiers. 

Such  impetuous,  irregular,  and  unsoldier¬ 
like  proceedings,”  lie  said,  “destroy  all 
order,  and  put  it  out  of  the  general’s 
power  to  execute  his  plan.  The  grenadiers 
could  not  suppose  that  they  alone  could 
beat  the  French  army.”  Meanwhile  a 
new  element  had  been  introduced  into 
the  siege  operations.  On  the  evening  of 
July  1 8th,  favoured  by  the  wind,  the 
ship  Sutherland,  with  a  frigate  and 
several  smaller  vessels,  sailed  safely  past 
Quebec  in  spite  of  the  furious  cannonading, 
and  anchored  above  the  city.  Day  by 
day,  as  wind  and  tide  favoured,  other 
vessels  sailed  past  the  fortifications  until 
a  little  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Holmes,  was  gathered  in  the 
upper  river.  On  August  5th  a  flotilla 
of  gunboats  safely  accomplished  the 
passage,  whilst  a  force  under  Brigadier 
Murray  marched  up  the  south  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  do  service  in  them. 
A  new  danger  thus  threatened  the 
French,  and  Montcalm  was  forced  to 
detach  1,500  men  from  the  camp  at 
Beauport,  who  were  placed  under 
Bougainville  with  instructions  to  watch 
the  eastern  shores. 

But  on  the  whole  little  progress  had 
been  made,  and  the  season  was  now 
advancing.  The  promised  forces  from 
Lake  Champlain  failed  to  arrive,  for 
Amherst,  although  he  had  forced  the 
French  under  the  Chevalier  de  Bourla- 
maque  to  evacuate  and  destroy  the  fort 
at  Ticonderoga  and  to  abandon  Crown 
Point,  had  only  driven  them  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  Ile-aux-Noix,  where  the 
French  had  been  diligently  entrenching 
themselves  since  the  opening  of  the  war. 
Ile-aux-Noix,  situated  in  the  mid-channel 
of  the  Richelieu  soon  alter  it  issues  from 
Lake  Champlain,  required  not  only 
formidable  artillery  for  its  reduction,  but 
also  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  ships 
and  bateaux  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
English  troops.  Amherst  had  not  fore¬ 
seen  this  contingency  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  was  now  delayed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  vessels.  But  although 
the  French  held  their  own  at  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  they 
had  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at  Fort 
Niagara,  which  had  capitulated  to  Sir 
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William  Johnson  after  a  gallant  defence. 
Thenceforth  Detroit,  Michilimackinac, 
the  Illinois,  and  all  other  interior  posts 
were  severed  from  the  rest  of  Canada 
and  left  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  such 
English  forces  as  might  he  sent  against 
them.  But  Amherst  found  it  impossible 
to  make  any  move  for  the  support  of 
Wolfe,  and  his  operations  upon  the  lakes 
had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  progress 
of  events  at  Quebec,  save  that  the  French 
forces  were  still  further  weakened  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Levis  was  sent  from 
Quebec  with  800  men  to  take  command 
in  the  Montreal  district. 

The  month  of  August  passed,  and  both 
Wolfe  and  the  admiral  were  becoming 
anxious  in  view  of  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  latter,  whilst  loyally  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  the  general  and  rendering 
invaluable  service  by  moving  his  ships 
and  wearying  the  garrison  with  fears  of 
a  sudden  attack,  knew  that  the  safety 
of  the  expedition  depended  upon  his 
ability  to  leave  the  St.  Lawrence  before 
winter  should  set  in.  These  considera¬ 
tions  determined  Wolfe  to  make  another 
attack  upon  the  fortress,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  brigadiers  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  landing  at  a  point 
between  Cap  Rouge  and  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles,  the  former  9  miles  and  the 
latter  22  miles  above  the  city.  But 
when  Wolfe,  who  had  been  prostrated 
by  illness,  surveyed  the  shores,  he 
decided  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
at  a  spot  scarcely  2  miles  above  the 
city,  where  a  narrow  and  precipitous 
path  led  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  The  plan  for  the 
attack  above  the  city  necessitated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the 
camp  at  Montmorenci,  a  proceeding 
which  was  safely  accomplished  and 
which  led  the  French  to  believe  that  it 
was  Wolfe’s  intention  to  attack  Bougain¬ 
ville  at  Cap  Rouge  before  retiring,  as 
they  fondly  believed,  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Bougainville  was  supplied, 
therefore,  with  an  additional  force  of 
3,000  men,  who  for  a  few  days  before 
the  attack  were  kept  upon  the  alert  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  ships  under 
Admiral  Holmes,  which  were  allowed  to 
drift  up  to  Cap  Rouge  with  the  flood- 
tide  and  to  drift  back  again  with  the 
ebb — thus  wearying  the  French  troops, 
who  had  constantly  to  march  backwards 
and  forwards  in  order  to  intercept  the 


threatened  attack.  The  strategy  of 
Wolfe  was  an  excellent  illustration  of 
close  and  continuous  co-operation 
between  naval  and  military  forces. 

When  the  attack  was  delivered  it  was 
as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected.  On  the 
night  of  September  12th,  a  date  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
Empire,  whilst  Admiral  Saunders  gathered 
some  of  his  men  near  Beauport,  and 
lowered  boats  filled  with  marines  and 
sailors  as  if  threatening  a  landing  to  the 
east  of  Quebec — a  movement  which  com¬ 
pletely  deceived  Montcalm  who  prepared 
to  resist  at  that  point — and  Admiral 
Holmes  allowed  his  squadron  to  drift 
up  to  Cap  Rouge  and  with  1,700  men 
pretended  to  threaten  the  headquarters  of 
Bougainville,  Wolfe’s  forces  were  silently 
drifting  along  the  river,  each  man  intently 
awaiting  the  signal  for  landing.  It  is 
related  that  Wolfe  was  in  the  meantime 
reciting  Gray’s  “  Elegy”  to  his  companions 
and  dwelling  with  emphasis  upon  the  lines, 
“  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave," 
and  by  this  means  seeking  to  relieve  the 
strain  upon  his  mind.  We  are  informed 
that  the  general  turned  to  his  officers  with 
the  remark,  “  Gentlemen,  I  would  rather 
have  written  those  lines  than  take  Quebec 
to-morrow”;  but  the  story  is  improbable 
and  seems  too  much  like  the  invention  of 
a  picturesque  writer  to  meet  with  ready 
acceptance,  although  it  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  a  Professor  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  himself  present  and  was  rated  as  a 
midshipman.1 

Although  twice  challenged,  Wolfe’s 
officers  had  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
sentries  of  their  bona-fides,  and  now,  when 
the  troops  had  been  noiselessly  dis¬ 
embarked  at  the  Anse-au-Foulon  and  24 
volunteers  were  leading  the  way  up  the 
precipitous  path  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
they  met  with  no  interruption,  for  the 
guard  at  the  top,  under  the  command  of 
one  Verger,  a  creature  of  Vaudreuil  who 
had  been  accused  but  acquitted  of 
cowardice  at  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Beausejour  in  1755,  were  either  heedless 
or  asleep.  The  guard,  instantly  surprised, 
made  little  resistance  and  took  to  their 
heels.  By  the  irony  of  fate  the  Guienne 
Regiment,  which  had  been  specially  selected 

1  John  Robison.  For  a  discussion  of  this  question 
see  Wood’s  “In  the  Heart  of  Old  Canada,”  and 
an  article  by  Beckles  Willson,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 


by  Montcalm  to  watch  the  heights  between 
Quebec  and  Cap  Rouge,  had  been  ordered 
by  the  governor  to  return  to  the  St. 
Charles  River — an  incredible  piece  of  folly 
which  enabled  Wolfe’s  men  to  make  good 
their  position  on  the  plateau  before  a 
general  alarm  could  be  sounded.  In  the 
early  morning  of  this  momentous  day  the 
English  troops  were  revealed  filing  across 
the  table-land  which  ends  in  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Quebec  and  taking  up  their 
positions  not  far  distant  from  the  city. 
The  entire  force  did  not  exceed  4,800 
officers  and  men,  but  their  position  was 
exceptionally  favourable,  because  some 
hours  must  elapse  before  Bougainville, 
encamped  near  Cap  Rouge  several  miles 
distant,  could  be  informed  of  the  danger 
and  because  Montcalm’s  troops  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city  were  already  wearied 
with  their  night’s  vigil. 

When  Montcalm  rode  down  to  Vau- 
dreuil’s  headquarters  at  six  o’clock  he  was 
informed  that  a  force  of  the  enemy  was 
gathering  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and 
although  the  governor  was  inclined  to 
make  light  of  the  affair,  Montcalm  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  situation  was  serious.  In 
the  meantime  Vaudreuil  dispatched  a 
message  to  Bougainville,  but  couched  in 
such  terms  that  it  failed  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  real  position.  “  It  seems  quite 
certain,”  he  wrote,  “  that  the  enemy  have 
landed  at  L’Anse  au  Foulon.  We  have  set 
everything  in  motion.  We  have  heard 
several  little  fusilades.  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  has  just  left  with  one  hundred 
men,  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
Three  Rivers,  as  reinforcements.  So  soon 
as  I  know  positively  what  is  going  on  I 
shall  inform  you.  I  anxiously  await  news 
from  you  to  learn  if  the  enemy  has  made 
any  attempt  against  you.  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  good  morning  at  a 
quarter  to  seven  o’clock.”  The  utter 
incompetence  of  Vaudreuil  is  abundantly 
displayed  in  this  hasty  missive,  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  all  was  going  well. 
Vaudreuil  also  interfered  in  such  hurried 
dispositions  as  Montcalm  was  able  to  make. 
Whilst  the  general  ordered  his  whole  force 
at  Beauport  to  follow  him  to  the  attack, 
the  governor  ordered  part  of  them  to 
remain  in  the  trenches ;  and  De  Ramesay, 
in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec, 
when  ordered  by  Montcalm  to  forward 
such  artillery  as  he  could  spare,  only  sent 
three  cannons.  Orders  and  counter-orders, 
misunderstandings  and  positive  disregard 
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of  commands,  coupled  with  the  rash  pre¬ 
cipitancy  of  Montcalm  in  offering  im¬ 
mediate  battle,  were  the  undoing  of  the 
French.  Wolfe's  front  extended  in  a  line 
of  i, 800  men  two  deep,  the  first  occasion 
in  which  this  arrangement  was  used  by  a 
European  army  in  open  battle.1  Montcalm, 
having  collected  an  army  of  almost  equal 
numbers,  about  5,000  all  told,  composed  of 
regulars,  Canadian  troops,  and  militia, 
determined  to  advance  to  the  attack.  The 
steady  front  of  the  English  in  face  of 
the  advancing  troops,  their  strict  attention 
to  their  orders  not  to  fire  until  the  word 
was  given,  and  the  suddenness  and  unani¬ 
mity  of  their  fire  which  was  opened  when 
the  French  were  but  40  paces  away,  paved 
the  way  for  the  striking  victory  which  was 
to  follow.  The  French  right  gave  way  and 
Wolfe  ordered  an  immediate  charge,  lead¬ 
ing  the  grenadiers  and  mounted  on  his 
dark  bay  horse,  “  brandishing  his  sword  as 
if  to  excite  us  to  do  our  duty."  Just  as  the 
French  were  about  to  run  and  their  retreat 
was  turning  into  a  rout,  Wolfe,  who  had 
been  wounded  earlier  in  the  day,  was  struck 
down  by  a  bullet  in  the  chest — a  wound 
which  proved  fatal — and  as  he  was  carried 
away  to  the  rear  the  dying  man  heard 
shouts  of  “They  run!  they  run!’’  “Who 
run?’’  asked  Wolfe.  “The  French,  sir; 
egad,  they  give  way  everywhere.”  “  Go, 
one  of  you,”  replied  the  dying  man,  “to 
Colonel  Burton,  tell  him  to  march  Webb’s 
regiment  down  to  Charles  River  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  from  the  bridge.”  Then 
turning  on  his  side  he  exclaimed,  “  Now 
God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace.”  - 

The  demoralization  of  the  French  troops 
was  complete.  Pursued  and  pursuers  poured 
along  towards  the  city,  and  in  spite  of  the 
attempts  of  the  French  officers  to  rally  their 
men  the  disaster  was  irretrievable.  The 
three  brigadiers,  Sennezergues,  St.  Ours, 
and  Fontbonne,  were  killed,  and  Montcalm, 
whilst  trying  to  rally  his  men,  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  which  he  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  French  com¬ 
mander  has  been  severely  blamed  for 
attacking  too  soon,  and  it  might  have  fared 
better  with  the  French  if  he  had  waited  a 
few  hours  longer  until  Bougainville  had 
been  able  to  attack  the  English  forces  in 

1  Wood’s  "Fight  for  Canada.” 

2  There  are  several  accounts  of  Wolfe’s  last 
moments  from  those  who  claim  to  have  been 
present,  but  they  all  agree  in  the  more  important 
details.  James  Henderson,  who  claimed  to  have 
carried  the  dying  general  from  the  battlefield,  gives 
his  last  words  as  "  Now  I  die  contented.” 


the'  rear.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
momentarily  expecting  the  arrival  of  his 
lieutenant,  who,  had  he  been  apprised  of 
the  true  situation,  would  doubtless  have 
hastened  to  advance.  Unfortunately  for  the 
French,  when  Bougainville’s  detachment 
appeared  the  battle  had  already  been  fought 
and  lost.  A  little  earlier  he  might  have- 
played  the  part  of  Blucher  at  Waterloo,  but 
he  was  unable  to  drive  home  the  attack  and 
was  forced  to  retire  with  his  dispirited  and 
worn-out  regiment.  On  the  whole  the 
blame  for  the  French  defeat  must  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  Vaudreuil,  for  it  was 
essential  that  Montcalm  should  attack 
quickly  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete 
occupation  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  by  the 
English  forces.  Minute  by  minute  stores, 
ammunition,  and  guns  were  being  hoisted 
up  the  cliffs,  in  which  service  the  sailors 
from  the  fleet  played  an  indispensable  part, 
as  indeed  they  had  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  siege. 

After  the  defeat,  strife  and  confusion 
reigned  within  the  French  camp.  The 
timid  and  irresolute  governor  gave  the 
order  for  an  immediate  retreat  from 
the  city,  and  the  French  army  retired  in 
disorder  during  the  night,  leaving  tents, 
stores,  and  ammunition  in  the  camp  at 
Beauport  and  abandoning  Quebec  to  its 
fate.  I)e  Ramesay  was  told  that  he  must 
hold  the  city  so  long  as  provisions  remained, 
in  the  hope  that  Vaudreuil  would  be  able  to 
reorganize  the  troops  :  but  abandoned  as  he 
was  and  left  with  a  handful  of  men,  without 
food,  and  with  no  assurance  that  he  would 
receive  succour,  he  was  obliged  to  accede  to 
the  clamorous  demands  of  the  disheartened 
townspeople,  who  urged  him  to  accept  a 
capitulation.  The  leading  merchants,  the 
militia  officers,  and  the  principal  citizens 
refused  to  organize  the  defence,  stating  that 
they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  army  and 
that  their  only  course  was  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Townshend,  who  had  assumed  the 
chief  command,  as  Monckton  had  been 
seriously  wounded  and  was  incapable  of 
issuing  orders,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  This  was  accorded  on  the  morning 
of  September  1 8th,  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  English  troops  took  possession 
of  the  gates  and  a  force  was  sent  to  preserve 
order.  Murray  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  garrison,  whilst  Townshend  sailed  for 
homc  to  claim  more  than  his  share  of  the 
victory,  and  the  fleet  returned  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  middle  of  October, 
lucky  to  escape  before  the  approach  of 
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winter,  and  carrying  in  the  Royal  William 
the  embalmed  body  of  the  national  hero 
whose  daring  and  initiative  had  added  a 
new  empire  to  the  British  dominions. 
Although  every  credit  must  be  given  to 
Wolfe  for  the  masterly  strategy  he  had 
employed,  his  success  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  whole-hearted 
co-operation  of  Admiral  Saunders,  whose 
men  had  been  untiring  in  their  devotion  to 
duty  and  had  entered  enthusiastically  upon 
the  task  of  wearing  out  and  deceiving  the 
enemy.1  Great  as  were  the  services  of  the 
British  troops,  the  navy  played  a  part 
equally  important.  By  constantly  sailing 
his  ships  up  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Saunders  had  rendered  possible  the  success 
of  the  final  operations  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  and  morning  of  the  13th,  and  in 
estimating  the  forces  employed  against  the 
French  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
thousands  of  men  in  the  British  ships  must 
never  be  overlooked.2 

CHAPTER  XII 

The  Capture  of  Montreal  and  the 
Surrender  of  New  France 

With  the  surrender  of  Quebec  the 
history  of  New  France  enters  upon  a 
fresh  period,  and  the  whole  country  will 
henceforth  be  known  and  spoken  of  as 
Canada.  The  Canadians,  weary  of  the 
incessant  struggle  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  were  not  sorry  to  know  that  the 
contest  was  about  to  be  terminated  ;  and 

1  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Meet 
under  Saunders  was  141.  Corbett  in  his  “England 
in  the  Seven  Years’  War”  writes  as  follows:  “To 
carry  such  a  fleet  up  such  a  river,  to  maintain  it 
there  for  three  months  in  spite  of  gales  and  batteries 
and  two  attacks  of  tire-ships,  to  preserve  it  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  sister  service,  to  judge  and 
take  every  risk  soberly  and  yet  to  the  extremitv  of 
daring,  and  fianlly  to  bring  it  forth  again  at  the  last 
moment  with  the  loss  of  but  one  ship  was  a  stroke 
of  conduct  without  parallel.  .  .  .  Though  lie  lacked 
the  genius  of  Wolfe  his  hand  throughout  was  the 
surer  of  the  two,  and  dazzling  as  was  the  final  stroke 
bv  which  Wolfe  snatched  victory  from  failure,  the 
slender  flame  of  Saunders'  exploit  is  working  to 
burn  beside  it  without  loss  of  radiance  for  all  time.” 

2  In  a  letter  written  on  September  IS,  1759, 
Admiral  Holmes  stated  that  “  The  care  of  landing 
the  troops  and  sustaining  them  by  the  ships  fell  to 
my  share — the  most  hazardous  and  difficult  task  1 
was  ever  engaged  in,  for  the  distance  of  the  landing 
place,  the  impetuosity  of  the  tide,  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  great  chance  "f  exactly  hitting  the 
very  spot  intended,  without  difficulty  or  alarm,  made 
the  whole  extremely  difficult,  and  the  failing  in  any 
part  of  my  disposition,  as  it  might  overset  the 
general's  plan,  would  have  brought  upon  me  an 
imputation  of  being  the  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of 
the  attack." 
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however  much  they  regretted  that  their 
countrymen  had  been  defeated  they  were 
not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
new  regime  they  seemed  likely  to  be  better 
governed  and  to  enjoy  more  liberty  than 
had  hitherto  been  the  case.  Moreover,  the 
new  administration  scrupulously  respected 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adopted  a 
policy  of  conciliation  which  insensibly 
produced  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
British  authorities  and  gradually  assuaged 
such  bitterness  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  amongst  a  defeated  and  unhappy 
people.  But  the  capture  of  Quebec  did 
not  necessarily  entail  the  complete  loss 
of  the  country,  and  both  amongst  the 
Canadians  and  the  French  there  were 
many  ardent  spirits  who  believed  that  with 
the  return  of  spring  it  would  be  possible  to 
re-occupy  the  cit}'  and  to  drive  the  British 
from  what  appeared  to  be  but  a  precarious 
foothold  :  and  this  undoubtedly  would 
have  happened  had  the  mother  country 
been  able  to  assist  her  harassed  colonies 
by  the  timely  dispatch  of  a  fleet  with 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  supplies  of 
food  and  ammunition.  But  such  a  course 
was  not  within  the  power  of  the  French 
Ministry,  who  were  obliged,  owing  to  the 
progress  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  their 
inability  to  secure  command  of  the  sea,  to 
leave  Canada  to  its  fate. 

Almost  the  only  wise  act  of  Vaudreuil, 
after  the  disgraceful  retreat  of  the  French 
troops,  had  been  to  send  for  Levis,  who 
hurried  from  Montreal  and  inspired  the 
disorderly  and  dispirited  regiments  with 
new  hope.  He  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  enter  Quebec  before  De 
Ramesay  should  be  forced  into  a 
capitulation  ;  but  Vaudreuil’s  mishandling 
of  the  situation  left  him  no  alternative  but 
to  retire  into  winter  quarters,  since  he 
arrived  to  find  that  terms  of  capitulation 
had  already  been  arranged  and  to  learn 
that  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the 
city. 

During  the  winter  Murray  was  actively 
employed  in  securing  his  position  in 
Quebec.  Left  with  a  comparatively  small 
force  to  hold  the  capital  city  of  a  hostile 
country;  mainly  dependent  upon  such 
supplies  as  Saunders  had  been  able  to 
leave  behind  ;  with  his  troops  shivering  in 
inadequate  clothing  and  suffering  the 
greatest  hardships  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  constant  activity  in  the  open  and  the 
need  for  strengthening  the  defences,  and 
with  the  added  necessity  of  seeing  that 


the  townspeople  under  his  charge  did  not 
starve,  Murray  was  placed  in  a  position 
that  required  the  greatest  energy  and  tact. 
A  certain  amount  of  bungling  had 
undoubtedly  occurred  when  the  expedition 
had  been  fitted  out  in  England,  which 
suggested  that  the  authorities  had  antici¬ 
pated  that  it  might  not  be  successful  or 
had  stupidly  forgotten  to  send  sufficient 
clothing  for  the  troops  during  the  winter. 
The  result  of  this  want  of  foresight  was 
that  Murray’s  troops  suffered  so  severely 
that  his  slender  resources  were  further 
reduced  by  the  large  number  of  men  who 
were  laid  up  in  hospital.  They  had  great 
difficulty  in  protecting  themselves  from  the 
rigours  of  the  climate.  Knox  relates  how 
the  “guards  on  the  grand  parade  make 
a  most  grotesque  appearance  in  their 
different  dresses  ;  and  our  inventions  to 
guard  us  against  the  extreme  rigour  of  this 
climate  are  various  beyond  imagination 
.  .  .  we  rather  resemble  a  masquerade 
than  a  body  of  regular  troops.”  Murray 
had  been  left  to  hold  Quebec  with  about 
5,500  men,  a  force  sufficient  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  now  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
city  and  the  large  number  of  men  who 
were  disabled  by  illness.  The  city  itself 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Mgr.  de 
Pontbriand,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  who 
remained  after  the  capitulation,  wrote  an 
interesting  memoir  in  which  the  terrible 
state  of  affairs  was  disclosed.  Over  180 
houses  had  been  burned,  and  many 
of  the  others  had  either  been  rendered 
uninhabitable  or  had  suffered  severely 
during  the  bombardment.  The  cathedral 
had  been  entirely  destroyed,  the  only  place 
habitable  in  the  seminary  was  the  kitchen, 
and  the  public  buildings  had  been 
grievously  battered  and  many  rendered 
unsafe.  The  lower  town  was  practically 
destroyed,  for  the  buildings  were  a  mass  of 
shattered  stone  and  broken  beams  in  which 
it  was  difficult  to  find  shelter,  and  Quebec 
was  nothing  but  “a  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins  where  confusion,  disorder,  pillage, 
reign  even  among  the  inhabitants.”  1  Such 
was  the  city  which  Murray  with  his  small 
and  enfeebled  garrison  was  called  upon  to 
hold  until  relieved  by  reinforcements. 

The  Chevalier  de  Levis  naturally  made 
great  efforts  to  gather  together  a  force 
sufficient  to  retake  the  city  before  the 
arrival  of  the  British  ships.  He  was 

1  Letter  from  Berniers  to  Bourlamaque,  September 
*1,  1759. 


successful  in  obtaining  a  considerable  force 
of  regulars  and  Canadians,  and  on  April  20, 
1760,  he  left  Montreal  with  an  army  of 
about  7,000  men.  These  were  embarked 
in  two  frigates  and  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels,  and  by  the  time  the  ships  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  his  force  had 
swelled  to  a  total  of  between  8,000  and 
9,000.  The  English  abandoned  their  out¬ 
posts  and  fell  back  to  Ste  Foy,  between 
three  and  four  miles  from  Quebec,  when 
Murray,  learning  of  the  immediate  danger 
which  threatened  the  city,  rashly  deter¬ 
mined  to  advance  against  the  French,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  over  2,000 
invalids  amongst  his  troops  and  that  little 
more  than  3,000  men  were  available  for 
duty.  On  April  28th  the  opposing  armies 
were  brought  face  to  face ;  Murray 
confident  that  his  men  would  prove  more 
than  a  match  for  the  enemy,  and  Levis 
relying  upon  his  superiority  in  numbers. 
Although  the  English  commander  was  well 
supplied  with  artillery  and  held  a  superior 
position,  he  lost  this  advantage  by  a  too 
impetuous  advance  during  which  his 
cannons  stuck  in  the  mud  and  had  to  be 
dragged  forward  by  a  large  body  of  men, 
who  were  unable  to  move  them  through 
the  slush  and  melted  snow.  A  furious 
struggle  ensued  during  which  the  French 
were  twice  driven  back,  but  the  ammu¬ 
nition  failing  as  the  tumbrels  were  bogged 
in  the  melting  snow,  the  English  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  losing  more  than  a  third 
of  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded 
before  they  managed  to  reach  Quebec,  and 
abandoning  the  artillery  after  spiking  their 
guns.  This  disastrous  defeat  was  nearly 
costing  Murray  dear,  for  Levis  immediately 
undertook  siege  operations,  and  having 
placed  the  guns  in  position  he  commenced 
the  bombardment  of  the  city.  Active 
preparations  were  made  for  storming 
Quebec,  but  on  the  evening  of  May  15th 
the  timely  arrival  of  an  English  ship  of  the 
line,  the  Vanguard,  and  the  frigate  Diana 
caused  a  diversion.  The  French  ships 
beyond  Quebec  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  or  captured,  and  Levis,  finding 
his  stores  of  food  and  ammunition 
destroyed,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retreat  in  great  disorder  towards 
Montreal,  leaving  behind  40  cannons,  tents, 
ammunition,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
paraphernalia  which  had  been  gathered 
together  to  aid  in  the  storming  of  the  city. 
The  battle  of  Ste  Foy  and  the  subsequent 
siege  operations,  which  were  so  nearly 
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1.  Toronto  jn  183}. 


2.  Montreal  from  St.  Helens  Island. 


3.  St.  John,  New  Uri  nswick,  is  1851. 


5.  A  Town  in  Lower  can  u>a, 
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successful,  show  how  precarious  was  our 
tenure  in  Canada,  and  the  arrival  of 
English  vessels  demonstrates  that  our 
retention  of  the  country  was  due  in  reality 
to  the  sea  power  of  Britain.  Moreover,  it 
was  shown  that  whilst  Montreal  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  the  conquest  of 
Canada  was  incomplete.  Great  importance 
was  attached,  therefore,  to  the  capture  of 
that  city,  and  the  final  blow  which  was  to 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
power  in  America  was  due  to  the  care 
and  deliberation  with  which  Amherst  now 
carried  out  his  plans. 

In  the  middle  of  August  Murray  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  force  of  over 
3,500  men  and  camped  at  Sorel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Richelieu,  whilst  Amherst  advanced 
from  Oswego  with  an  army  of  about  11,000 
men  and  arrived  at  Lachine  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6th.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  Haviland 
had  embarked  at  Crown  Point,  and,  having 
forced  Bougainville  to  retire  from  Ile-aux- 
Noix,  arrived  with  3,000  men  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Mon¬ 
treal.  The  investiture  of  Montreal  was 
thus  completed  and  the  French  forces  were 
hemmed  in  upon  the  island,  where,  weakened 
by  constant  desertion  and  now  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  consisting  of  French  regulars,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  Amherst’s 
combination,  splendidly  conceived  and 
brilliantly  executed,  had  utterly  demoralized 
the  Canadian  forces,  and  the  garrison  at  the 
time  of  the  investiture  scarcely  exceeded 
3,500  men.  Levis  recognized  thatresistance 
was  hopeless,  and  Vaudreuil,  with  what 
grace  he  could  summon,  offered  terms  of 
surrender,  and  on  September  8th  the  French 
laid  down  their  arms,  when  Colonel  Haldi- 
mand,  of  the  Royal  Americans,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Montreal.  They  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  Canada  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances  which,  although  reflecting 
in  certain  aspects  great  discredit  upon  the 
governor  and  his  subordinates,  are  on  the 
whole  not  discreditable  to  the  fame  and 
lustre  of  French  arms.  The  main  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  New  France  was  the  lack 
of  sea  power  and  the  fact  that,  whilst  the 
French  forces  were  constantly  being 
diminished,  the  English  army  was  as  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Vaudreuil,  the  disgraced  governor, 
returned  to  France  to  stand  his  trial,  but 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  venality  ; 
whilst  Bigot,  the  intendant,  was  banished 
from  France  for  life,  and  his  property 
confiscated  ;  and  Cadet,  the  commissary- 


general,  who  had  commenced  life  as  a 
butcher  and  had  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  plundering  the  colony,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  nine  years’  banishment  from 
Paris  and  was  required  to  refund  6,000,000 
francs.  Thus  were  inflicted  upon  these 
scoundrels  punishments  which  they  richly 
deserved  ;  but  the  real  culprits,  Louis  XV 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  were 
bringing  France  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
naturally  escaped  retribution.  Three  years 
later,  on  February  10,  1763,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  finally  signed,  by  which  France 
ceded  Canada  and  all  her  possessions  in 
North  America  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  re¬ 
nounced  her  claims  to  Acadia.  At  the 
same  time  Spain  received  Havannah  from 
England  in  exchange  for  Florida,  and  a 
rearrangement  was  made  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  The  sun  of  France  as  a 
colonizing  power  was  set,  and  in  North 
America  she  only  retained  certain  fishing 
rights  off  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  efforts  of 
her  pioneers  and  soldiers,  from  Champlain 
and  Frontenac  to  Montcalm  and  Levis,  had 
been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  venality,  and 
this  great  country  which  might  have  con¬ 
quered  half  the  world  was  fast  approaching 
the  crisis  through  which  she  was  to  secure 
regeneration  as  a  European  Power. 

Canada  was  but  little  known  when  it 
passed  into  British  hands.  Beyond  the 
region  of  the  French  settlements  lay  vast 
tracts  of  territory,  portions  of  which  were 
traversed  by  the  fur  traders  and  coureurs 
de  bois,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
countries  of  virgin  forest  absolutely  un¬ 
known,  or  limitless  prairie  lands  ranged 
over  by  immense  herds  of  bison— the 
hunting-grounds  of  tribes  of  western  Indians 
who  had  had  as  yet  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  the  white  man.  In  another  volume1 
an  account  has  been  given  of  these  animals 
and  their  subsequent  extinction  by  the  rifles 
of  American,  European,  and  Indian  traders 
and  sportsmen,  as  well  as  of  the  first  men 
who  traversed  the  prairie  lands  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  were  the  Veren- 
dryes,  if  the  claims  of  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson 
may  be  dismissed,  who  set  out  on  their 
journeys  of  discovery  in  the  summer  of 
1731.  Pierre  Gaultier  de  Varennes,  Sieur 
de  la  Verendrye,  was  a  native-born  Cana¬ 
dian.  Fired  with  the  desire  of  discovering 
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1  “  The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.”  Article  011 
the  “  History  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,”  bjr  P.  E. 
Levvin. 


the  mysteries  that  lay  beyond  the  region  of 
the  great  lakes,  he  set  forth  with  his  three 
sons  and  a  nephew  towards  the  lands  of  the 
setting  sun,  established  posts  on  Rainy  Lake 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  penetrated  to 
Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Red  River,  and  the 
Assiniboine,  and  visited  the  tribe  of  western 
Indians  known  as  the  Mandans.  His  sons 
continued  the  discoveries  and  pushed  across 
the  prairies  until  they  finally  beheld  the 
rugged  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
towering  in  the  distance.  But  few  people 
realized  the  value  or  the  extent  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  that  had  been  traversed,  and  least 
of  all  were  they  known  in  England,  where 
all  that  was  known  of  Western  Canada  had 
been  gleaned  from  the  officials  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bajr  Company,  who  preserved  a 
discreet  silence  upon  the  subject  and 
themselves  undertook  no  investigations  of 
importance.  This  great  company,  which 
had  been  founded  on  the  representations 
of  Radisson,  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter  on  May  2,  1670,  and  claimed  to  be 
proprietors  of  the  countries  lying  between 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  all  the  territories  which  were  drained 
by  rivers  falling  into  Hudson  Bay.  But 
their  possessions  were  practically  unknown 
even  to  the  officials  of  the  company,  and  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  Western 
Canada  was  a  terra  incognita  at  this  period. 
Great,  therefore,  as  had  been  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  Wolfe’s  capture  of  Quebec  and 
the  subsequent  fall  of  New  France,  it  was 
an  enthusiasm  based  mainly  upon  the  belief 
that  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  removed 
a  menacing  danger  from  the  New  England 
colonies  rather  than  on  any  idea  of  the 
potential  value  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Even  although  the  immense  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  as  far  as  Louisiana  had  become 
British  territory,  this  was  the  main  idea 
which  led  to  the  retention  of  Canada  and 
to  its  administration  as  a  British  province. 

Meanwhile  the  French  population  of 
Canada  accepted  the  new  situation  with 
philosophic  calm.  They  were  convinced 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  worse  off  under 
the  new  administration  than  under  the  old 
regime,  and  Murray’s  firm  and  wise 
control  met  with  almost  universal  accept¬ 
ance.  Although  an  opportunity  had  been 
given  to  those  who  desired  to  return  to 
France,  very  few  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  and  the  population  gradually 
settled  down  to  their  occupations — glad  to 
retain  possession  of  their  farms  in  Quebec, 
relieved  that  the  civil  code  of  laws 
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to  which  they  were  accustomed  was 
retained;'  delighted  that  they  were  left 
undisturbed  in  the  practice  of  their  own 
religion  ;  not  displeased  that  the  harsher 
criminal  code  of  France  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  comparatively  milder 
system  of  Great  Britain.  But  whilst  the 
Canadians  readily  accepted  the  transfer  of 
authority,  the  Indian  tribes  were  not  so 
easily  reconciled.  A  wave  of  unrest  was 
spreading  amongst  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  western  districts.  Fearful  of  the 
intrusion  of  greedy  English  colonists  upon 
their  ancestral  lands,  and  afraid  of  the 
operations  of  land  grabbers  and  speculators 
who  had  already  earned  an  unenviable 
notoriety  on  the  borders  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  they  realized  that  new 
conditions  were  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon  them.  Moreover,  the  methods  of 
French  and  English  in  dealing  with  these 
tribes  were  widely  different.  The  former 
had  treated  them  generously,  and  with 
Gallic  adaptability  had  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  Indian  manners  and  customs, 
treating  them  rather  as  companions  and 
equals  than  as  serfs  and  dependents.  The 
French  adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation 
flattering  to  the  self-respect  of  the  Indians. 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
high-handed  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  They  treated  them  with 
rough  contempt  and  were  not  slow  to 
occupy  such  lands  as  they  could  seize, 
whilst  the  British  officers,  as  yet  little 
versed  in  the  management  of  native  tribes, 
openly  showed  the  little  consideration  they 
felt  for  an  inferior  race.  The  inevitable 
result  of  th is  policy  was  soon  to  follow. 
Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  having  broken  the 
power  of  the  French,  did  not  anticipate 
any  trouble  from  their  savage  allies,  and 
without  any  due  appreciation  of  the  real 
situation  left  the  vast  extent  of  territory  to 
the  west  of  Quebec  to  the  protection  of  a 
comparatively  small  and  weak  garrison, 
mainly  drawn  from  the  Royal  Americans, 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  widely  scattered 
forts. 

Signs  of  the  coming  outbreak  were  not 
wanting.  Early  in  1761  Captain  Donald 
Campbell,  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
sent  warnings  to  Amherst  of  the  state  of 
unrest,  but  the  latter  neither  heeded  the 
warnings  nor  took  steps  to  strengthen  the 
garrisons.  What  he  failed  to  realize  was 

1  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  English 
laws,  but  as  this  would  have  led  inevitably  to 
confusion  the  experiment  was  wisely  dropped. 


that.the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins,  although 
not  mentioned  in  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal,  still  considered  themselves 
owners  of  the  soil.  Headed  by  Pontiac, 
an  Ottawa  chief,  the  Algonquin  tribes, 
aided  by  the  Wyandots  and  the  Senecas, 
prepared  to  rise  in  revolt.  With  con¬ 
summate  ability  Pontiac  succeeded  in 
forming  a  confederacy  of  the  tribes,  and 
on  April  27,  1763,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  which  finally  ceded  Canada 
to  England,  had  been  signed,  he  sounded 
the  war-cry.  The  first  outbreak  occurred 
at  Detroit  early  in  May,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  of  all  the  British  forts  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  and  those 
on  the  Niagara  River  alone  remained 
untaken.  Many  of  the  little  garrisons 
were  surprised  and  cruelly  butchered. 
The  frontiers  of  the  middle  province  were 
threatened.  But  the  influence  and  tact 
of  Sir  William  Johnson  succeeded  in 
quieting  the  discontent  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  had  been  roused  by  the  land-greed  of 
those  American  colonists  who  by  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  dishonest  means  were  rapidly 
encroaching  upon  the  Indian  territories. 
Pontiac's  conspiracy,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  was  the  last  organized  attempt  of  the 
Indian  tribes  to  stem  the  tide  of  European 
immigration.  The  defence  of  Detroit 
under  Major  Gladwyn  is  one  of  the 
memorable  episodes  in  American  history. 
For  five  and  a  half  months  the  little 
garrison,  closely  invested,  held  the  Indians 
at  bay,  when  Pontiac,  hearing  that  peace  had 
been  finally  proclaimed  between  France 
and  England,  and  realizing  that  he  could 
expect  no  aid  from  the  French  traders 
and  settlers,  requested  peace  and  retired 
with  the  intention  of  renewing  hostilities 
in  the  spring.  Early  in  1764  two  columns 
advanced  into  the  western  regions,  one 
by  way  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  other,  under 
Bradstreet,  by  way  of  the  lakes.  Bouquet, 
in  command  of  the  former,  pushed  into 
the  heart  of  the  disturbed  districts  and 
forced  the  Indians  to  make  peace  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  following  year  that  their 
leader  Pontiac,  who  had  been  carrying  on 
the  war  in  the  Illinois  country,  was  finally 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace.  The  success  of  the  English  was 
mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  strategy 
displayed  by  Henri  Bouquet,1  of  the  Royal 

1  Bouquet,  like  so  many  distinguished  soldiers, 
received  scanty  reward  lor  his  meritorious  services. 
Beyond  the  enthusiastic  thanks  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  and  an  advance  in  military  rank  his 
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Americans,  who  finally  convinced  the 
Indians  from  Michilimackinac  to  the 
Mississippi  that  King  George  and  not  King 
Louis  was  the  real  sovereign  of  Canada. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

Guy  Carleton  and  the  American 
Revolution 

It  has  been  remarked  truly  that  no 
period  of  Canadian  history  is  without  its 
own  peculiar  interest.  The  romantic 
epoch  of  discovery  and  exploration,  of 
settlement  and  colonization,  of  constant 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  is  now  to 
be  merged  into  a  period  during  which 
administrative  problems  connected  with 
the  fusing  of  British  institutions  with 
the  aristocratic  survivals  of  French 
feudalism  form  the  chief  feature  of 
interest.  In  the  years  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  British  occupation  a  number 
of  questions  connected  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  established  population  by  alien 
officials  were  at  least  partially  solved, 
and  the  way  was  paved  for  the  greater 
measure  of  self-government  which  was 
soon  to  be  initiated.  When  the  last  of 
the  French  troops  sailed  for  their  mother 
country,  Canada  was  left  with  a  population 
of  about  70,000,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  whom  were  native-born  Canadians. 
Apart  from  the  British  garrison  and  the 
officials  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  administration  of  the  country,  there 
were  very  few  British  settlers  in  the  new 
colony.  Murray,  who  was  appointed 
governor  and  captain-general,  estimated 
their  number  at  about  400  ;  but  he  was 
to  experience  more  trouble  from  the 
overweening  pretensions  of  this  small 
faction  than  from  the  whole  of  the  Frencli- 
Canadians.  These  settlers  were  mostly 
men  of  mean  extraction  or  American 
colonists  who  had  an  inordinate  belief  in 
their  own  capabilities,  and  believed  that 
the  free  institutions  of  their  almost 
republican  governments  were  perfectly 
suited  for  the  feudal  soil  of  Canada  so 
long  as  they  and  not  the  Canadians  were 
entrusted  with  governing  powers.  The 
governor  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
British-American  faction,  which  sought 

services  were  unnoticed.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1914  that  the  Kind’s  Royal  Ritle  Corps  (then  the 
Royal  Americans)  received  permission  to  bear  upon 
the  regimental  colours  the  honorary  distinction 
“North  America,  1765-64”  in  recognition  of  their 
services  against  the  Red  Indians. 
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to  arrogate  to  itself  powers  for  which  it 
was  peculiarly  unfitted.  These  men,  he 
stated  in  a  report  addressed  to  Lord 
Shelbourne,  were  “followers  of  the  army, 
of  mean  education,  or  soldiers  disbanded 
at  its  reduction.  All  have  their  fortunes 
to  make  and,  I  hear,  few  of  them  are 
solicitous  about  the  means  where  the  end 
can  be  obtained  ;  in  general,  the  most 
immoral  collection  of  men  I  ever  knew 
and,  of  course,  little  calculated  to  make 
the  new  subjects  enamoured  of  our  laws, 
religion,  and  custom  ;  far  less  adapted 
to  enforce  those  laws  and  to  govern.’’ 
In  short,  these  apostles  of  liberty  and 
licence  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
American  ideas,  and  resented  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  arbitrary  and  military 
government  to  which  they  became  subject 
upon  entering  Canada.  Their  presence 
embarrassed  the  Government  and  did  not 
tend  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
administrative  machine.  In  the  distant 
province  of  Canada  they  represented  the 
vanguard  of  that  movement  which  was 
to  end  in  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  had  they  been  strong 
enough  to  affect  the  Canadian  population 
it  is  probable  that  Canada  also  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  danger  that  was  constantly  threaten¬ 
ing  the  English  colonies  to  the  south  of 
Canada  having  been  removed,  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  the  spread  of 
ideas  which  had  always  been  latent  in 
the  minds  of  the  colonists — ideas  which 
were  fostered  by  the  mismanagement 
and  arrogance  of  the  British  Government 
and  their  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with 
a  turbulent  and  high-spirited  people. 
But  the  Canadians  maintained  a  stolid 
indifference  to  the  intrigues  of  the  English 
faction. 

The  British  Government  had  fortunately 
decided  to  deal  with  them  generously, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  clamours 
of  the  British  immigrants  either  for  some 
form  of  self-government  in  which  they 
should  have  the  lion’s  share  or  for  the 
compulsory  introduction  of  the  Protestant 
religion  which  some  of  the  fanatical  settlers 
desired.  Luckily  the  king  on  this  occasion 
recognized  that  whilst  his  coronation  oath 
demanded  that  Catholics  in  England 
should  be  denied  many  of  the  elementary 
rights  of  citizenship,  there  were  no  such 
demands  upon  his  conscience  in  Canada. 
He  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  Mgr. 
Briand  as  Bishop  in  Canada,  and  left 


the  Catholics  in  the  undisturbed  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  religion.  The  new  bishop 
arrived  as  Murray  was  taking  his  departure 
in  the  summer  of  1766,  having  been 
summoned  to  London  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  colony.  Although  the 
first  English  governor  of  Canada  retained 
the  governorship  for  three  more  years 
he  did  not  return,  but  was  succeeded 
by  Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  Lord  Dor¬ 
chester,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  many  able  men  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  Canada.  Carleton,  who  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1724,  had  been  a  particular 
friend  of  Wolfe,  and  had  taken  part  in 
the  siege  of  Quebec.  It  is  related  that 
George  III  strongly  objected  to  Carleton’s 
appointment  to  the  expedition,  but  that 
both  Pitt  and  Wolfe  insisted.  Carleton 
arrived  at  Quebec  on  September  22,  1766, 
and  was  sworn  in  as  lieutenant-governor, 
though  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he 
was  governor  of  the  colony,  Murray 
merely  retaining  nominal  control.  His 
fearless  honesty  and  outspoken  comments 
had  not  made  him  a  persona  grata  at 
the  Court,  but  for  once  the  king’s 
ministers  did  not  make  a  mistake  in  their 
choice  of  an  agent  in  North  America, 
and  the  retention  of  Canada  during  the 
peculiarly  trying  and  critical  years  that 
were  to  follow  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  ability  with  which  he  managed 
the  Canadians  and  checkmated  the 
insidious  advances  and  open  hostilities 
of  the  American  colonists. 

In  a  history  of  this  nature  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  follow  the  course  of  constitutional 
development  in  Canada.  It  must  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  attitude  of  the  British 
colonists  in  agitating  for  a  measure  of 
self-government,  because  in  Nova  Scotia 
an  assembly  had  already  been  established 
when  the  governor,  acting  on  instructions 
contained  in  his  commission,  had  opened 
on  October  7,  1758,  the  first  parliament 
to  assemble  within  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  But  conditions  in  the  eastern 
province  were  widely  different  from 
those  in  Quebec.  Between  the  years 
1759  and  1765  nearly  7,000  colonists 
arrived,  mainly  from  New  England,  but 
also  including  a  number  of  settlers  from 
Ireland  and  others  from  Germany,  and 
took  up  land  in  14  new  counties  between 
Halifax  and  the  St.  John  River.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  racial  problem  such 
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as  was  presented  in  Quebec,  where  a 
small  and  alien  minority  claimed  political 
supremacy.  In  1770  Carleton,  who  had 
rendered  himself  popular  with  the 
Canadians  by  his  impartial  administration 
of  the  government,  went  to  England  to 
lay  his  views  before  the  British  ministry 
and  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
defining  the  powers  of  the  government, 
the  duties  of  the  administration,  and  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  colon}'. 
The  British  Parliament  proceeded  with 
extreme  caution,  and  before  the  ministry 
under  Lord  North  had  come  to  a  decision 
nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  measure.  When  the  bill 
was  finally  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  on  May  2,  1774,  was  met 
by  a  weak  and  disorganized  opposition, 
and  although  opposed  by  Lord  Chatham 
in  the  Lords,  and  by  Fox  and  Burke 
in  the  Commons,  and  meeting  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
who  professed  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  their  fellow  Protestants  in  Canada, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  trial  by  jury  was 
not  provided  for  in  civil  cases,  and 
believed  with  Burke  that  the  Act  would 
become  “  an  instrument  of  tyranny  to 
the  Canadians,’’  it  was  passed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
king. 

The  Quebec  Act,  like  the  subsequent 
report  of  Lord  Durham  and  the  Con¬ 
federation  Act  of  1867,  marks  an  epoch 
in  Canadian  history.  Although  its  results 
were  not  entirely  such  as  might  have 
been  expected,  owing  to  events  which 
were  to  occur  in  the  North  American 
colonies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
saved  Canada  for  the  British  Crown  at 
a  period  when  the  French-Canadians 
might  have  been  persuaded  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  revolting  colonists. 
Their  more  or  less  negative  attitude  was 
mainly  due  to  their  belief  that  their 
privileges  were  at  least  as  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  the  British  Parliament  as  they 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  their 
liberty-loving  friends,  but  former  enemies, 
from  the  New  England  colonies.  The 
Quebec  Act  gave  sanction  to  existing 
usages  rather  than  to  new  ones.  It 
stated  that  Catholics  might  continue  to 
practise  their  religion  and  that  their 
clergy  should  continue  to  receive  their 
accustomed  dues.  It  also  made  due  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant 
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clergy.  In  civil  law  the  Canadian  custom 
was  to  be  preserved,  whilst  the  criminal 
code  of  England,  which  had  recently 
been  introduced,  was  to  continue  in 
operation.  Whilst  an  assembly  was 
withheld,  the  administration  as  before 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  governor 
assisted  by  an  executive  and  legislative 
council.  Finally,  the  boundaries  of  Canada 
wei  e  defined  so  as  to  include  the  countries 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  Quebec  and 
west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
terminating  at  the  Mississippi.  The  last 
provision  gave  immediate  offence  to  the 
American  colonists.  Hunters  and  traders 
had  gradually  been  penetrating  into  the 
immense  territories  of  the  middle  West, 
and  the  American  colonies  were  not 
unnaturally  looking  for  an  extension  of 
their  undefined  boundaries  towards  the 
mighty  river  which  had  been  discovered 
by  French  enterprise.  Both  historical 
and  geographical  considerations  justified 
the  extension  of  Canada  in  the  south¬ 
west.  The  country  had  been  conquered 
from  the  French.  It  had  been  garrisoned 
by  British  troops.  It  was  the  geographi¬ 
cal  heritage  of  Canada.  But  abstract 
right,  even  if  such  could  be  proved,  and 
political  expediency  were  in  this  case 
opposed,  and  it  would  probably  have 
been  better  if  the  feelings  of  the  American 
colonists  had  been  considered  and  these 
immense  undeveloped  territories  had  been 
left  for  the  time  being  under  temporary 
administration  to  await  future  develop¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
provisions  in  the  Act  relating  to  boundaries 
were  one  of  the  subsidiary  causes  which 
led  to  the  civil  war  which  was  to  follow. 

When  Carleton  returned  to  Canada  at 
the  end  of  1774,  events  in  the  American 
colonies  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis. 
The  British  Government,  with  blind  fatuity, 
were  dominated  by  the  king  and  his  minis¬ 
ter,  Lord  North,  men  who  by  temperament 
were  unable  to  understand  the  forces  that 
were  moulding  into  a  nation  the  hitherto 
divided  peoples  of  America.  General  Gage, 
the  commander-in-chief,  withdrew  the  iotli 
and  52nd  Regiments  from  Canada  and 
left  Carleton  with  less  than  1,000  regulars 
for  the  protection  of  the  colony.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
the  governor  to  carryout  an  active  adminis¬ 
trative  policy,  and  when  during  the  month 
of  May  1775  news  arrived  that  hostilities 
had  actually  commenced  in  Lexington,  it 
was  evident  that  the  whole  of  his  attention 


would  be  required  for  the  military  pro¬ 
tection  of  Canada. 

W  ith  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
American  emissaries  were  busy  in  Canada. 
I  he  revolutionary  party  recognized  that 
Canada  was  in  some  measure  the  key 
to  the  situation,  for  it  was  felt  that  if 
Quebec  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  an  attack  from  the  rear  would  be 
a  difficult  and  hazardous  proceeding.  The 
occupation  of  Canada  seemed  to  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  not  only  knew  that  Carleton  was 
left  without  any  large  number  of  troops, 
but  they  also  believed  that  the  Canadians 
would  themselves  willingly  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  friends  of  freedom.  Congress 
seriously  considered  the  invasion  of  Canada 
and  was  emboldened  to  this  course  owing 
to  the  fact  that  both  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  had  been  captured  when  the 
garrisons  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  serious 
state  of  affairs  and  the  way  to  the  north 
lay  comparatively  open.  They  had  made 
a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Canadians  in 
an  address  that  had  been  issued  in  October 
1774,  in  which  the  Quebec  Act  had  been 
characterized  as  “  a  specious  device,  a 
painted  sepulchre  for  burying  your  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  ;  ”  but  fortunately  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Quebec  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  bombast  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  be  easily  led  astray,  and  they  had, 
moreover,  the  restraining  influence  both 
of  the  Canadian  gentry  and  of  the  priests, 
who  were  unwilling  to  risk  their  liberties 
in  a  struggle  in  which  they  felt  they  had 
no  concern.  But  whilst  the  Canadians 
were  not  prepared  to  aid  openly  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  they  were  also  unwilling  to  respond 
to  any  call  to  arms  issued  by  Carleton,  who 
was  forced  almost  entirely  to  rely  upon 
the  slender  resources  at  his  disposal.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  seigneurs  brought 
small  bodies  of  men  for  the  defence  of 
Canada,  but  when  Fort  St.  John’s,  on  the 
Richelieu  River,  which  had  been  captured 
by  Benedict  Arnold,  relieved  by  Major 
Preston,  and  recaptured  by  Richard  Mont¬ 
gomery,  had  fallen  and  Fort  Chambly, 
otherwise  known  as  Fort  St.  Louis,  had  also 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the 
Canadians  were  more  than  ever  indisposed 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  operations. 
The  militia  from  the  parishes  deserted, 
and  Arnold  started  on  his  celebrated 
march  to  Quebec.  Carleton,  who  had 
remained  at  Montreal,  was  obliged  to  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  he  found 
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the  route  along  the  south  shore  blocked 
by  Montgomery  and  that  along  the  north 
shore  occupied  by  Arnold.  The  troops  of 
the  latter,  by  a  forced  march  through  an 
uninhabited  and  difficult  country,  dragging 
their  heavy  boats  against  the  swift  and 
dangerous  currents  of  the  Kennebec  and 
Chaudiere,  had  endeavoured  to  surprise  and 
seize  Quebec  before  the  inhabitants  should 
be  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
their  country.  When  those  of  his  men  who 
still  remained  arrived  near  Point  Levis  on 
November  8th,  in  a  half-starved  and  piti¬ 
able  condition,  it  was  found  that  Cramahe, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  city, 
had  received  notice  of  their  approach. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  immediate 
attack  was  impossible.  The  Americans 
therefore  endeavoured  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  surrounding  country  people, 
but  their  lack  of  ready  money  prevented 
any  large  accession  of  numbers,  and  when 
it  was  found  that  Carleton  had  managed 
to  pass  the  outposts  in  a  small  boat  during 
the  dead  of  night  and  had  reached  Quebec, 
it  w'as  realized  that  nothing  remained  but 
an  assault  upon  the  city.  On  neither  side 
were  the  numbers  of  men  very  large,  although 
the  issues  involved  were  tremendous. 

Within  Quebec  about  700  French-Cana- 
dians  were  taking  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  city,  but  the  number  of  English  was 
much  smaller.  The  approach  of  winter 
placed  the  attacking  forces  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  They  were  ill  provided  with  clothing, 
with  food,  and  with  ammunition ;  and 
although  the  Americans  were  hardv  and 
vigorous  and  well  used  to  the  rigours  of 
the  climate,  they  suffered  severely  in  the 
exposed  positions  they  were  forced  to 
occupy.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1776  that  Montgomery  delivered  his 
attack  upon  the  city,  but  fortunately  the 
garrison  had  been  warned  that  an  assault 
was  imminent,  and  when  the  alarm  was 
raised  they  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
invaders.  Montgomery,  as  if  seeking  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  luck  which  had  been  the 
lot  of  the  gallant  Wolfe,  advanced  upon 
the  city  from  Wolfe’s  Cove  and  made  for 
the  barrier  which  defended  the  western 
end  of  the  lower  town,  beneath  Cape- 
Diamond,  whilst  Arnold  prepared  to  deliver 
a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  barrier 
at  Sault-au-Matelot.  But  in  this  case  none 
of  the  arrangements  were  destined  for 
success.  When  Montgomery  had  struggled 
through  the  deep  drifts  of  snow  and  had 
arrived  within  50  yards  of  the  barrier,  the 
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battery  poured  forth  a  deadly  volley  upon 
the  assailants,  many  of  whom,  including 
Montgomery,  were  slain,  whilst  the  rest 
escaped  into  the  darkness,  and  Arnold  with 
a  large  band  of  men,  although  he  had  been 
able  to  pass  the  other  barrier  and  to  enter 
the  city,  was  nevertheless  overcome  in  the 
narrow  streets,  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  Americans,  who  bore  pinned  in  their 
hats  a  paper  bearing  the  inscription 
“Liberty  or  Death,”  were  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  captured 
the  invaders  lost  between  600  and  700  men, 
whilst  the  British  loss  was  not  much  more 
than  a  score  all  told.  But  the  repulse  of 
the  assault  upon  the  city  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  siege.  From  time  to  time  fresh 
American  troops  kept  arriving  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  it  was  evident  that  Congress  had 
determined  if  possible  to  capture  the  city 
before  the  arrival  of  British  reinforcements. 
Preparations  for  an  active  renewal  of  the 
siege  were  in  progress  when  on  May  6th 
Quebec  was  relieved  for  the  second  time 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  British  fleet. 
When  General  Burgoyne  with  the  main 
army  reached  Quebec  on  June  1st,  all 
danger  of  the  capture  of  the  city  vanished, 
Montreal  was  reoccupied,  Fort  St.  John’s 
again  returned  into  British  possession,  and 
Carleton  took  up  his  station  at  Ile-aux-Noix, 
intending  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  A  naval  battle  took  place  on  Lake 
Champlain  on  October  nth,  when  Carleton 
encountered  and  destroyed  the  American 
vessels  under  the  command  of  Arnold,  and 
again  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  which 
had  been  hastily'’  abandoned  by  the  Congress 
troops.  But  it  was  then  too  late  to  press 
the  advantage,  and  when  in  the  spring  of 
1777  Carleton  was  most  unjustly  super¬ 
seded  in  the  supreme  command  in  Canada 
by  General  Burgoyne  the  turning  point 
had  been  reached  in  the  disastrous  war. 
In  his  defence  of  Quebec  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  succeeded,  Carleton  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  vigorous  and  able  com¬ 
mander,  but  unfortunately,  as  has  been 
indicated,  he  was  not  a  persona  grata  with 
the  Imperial  authorities,  and  his  habit  of 
writing  too  plainly  to  the  minister,  Lord 
George  Germaine,  who  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
colonies,  did  not  secure  the  support  of  that 
obstinate  and  inefficient  individual.  Ger¬ 
maine1  sanctioned  a  plan  of  operations 

1  Germaine,  who  is  also  known  as  Lord  Sackville 
and  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  had,  when  in  command  of 
il.c  British  cavalry  at  Minden,  refused  to  charge  at 
a  critical  moment  and  had  been  declared  “unfit  to 


which  seemed  perfect  on  paper  but  which 
took  but  little  account  of  geographical  or 
climatic  conditions.  Moreover,  he  was 
notoriously  careless  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  and  whilst  Burgoyne  was  struggling 
to  his  fate  at  Saratoga,  with  his  army  about 
to  be  surrounded  and  entrapped,  Viscount 
Howe,  who  succeeded  Gage  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  America,  was  actually  sailing 
off  to  Philadelphia  unaware  of  the  position 
of  his  colleague.  This  disaster,  upon  the 
authority  of  Germaine’s  own  secretary,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  minister,  having 
read  the  dispatch  containing  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Howe,  had  placed  it  in  his  pocket 
and  forgotten  to  send  it  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  This  incident,  if  true,  was  one 
of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  events 
of  the  civil  war.  Canada,  or  rather 
Quebec,  suffered  inconvenience  rather 
than  actual  danger  during  the  remaining 
stages  of  the  war,  whilst  the  colonists 
in  Nova  Scotia,  a  large  number  of  whom 
had  been  British  soldiers  and  were, 
therefore,  indisposed  to  adopt  the  cause 
of  the  seceding  colonies,  remained  loyal 
to  the  mother  country  and  rejected  the 
advances  of  the  Americans.  In  the  west 
British  garrisons  were  maintained  at 
Oswego,  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Micbili- 
mackinac,  but  the  Illinois  settlements 
were  captured  by  the  Kentuckians  and 
fighting  took  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wyoming,  where  John  Butler,  a  pupil 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  employed  his 
“  Rangers  ”  in  laying  waste  the  district. 
After  Burgoyne’s  surrender  at  Saratoga, 
Ticonderoga  had  been  captured  and  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  when  peace  was  assured  in 
1783,  after  the  disastrous  surrender  of 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  at 
the  end  of  1781, 1  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  to  retain  the  boundaries  which 
had  been  set  up  under  the  Quebec  Act. 
Canada,  therefore,  was  practically  re¬ 
stricted  to  its  modern  frontiers,  although 
the  present  International  boundary  beyond 

serve  His  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  what¬ 
ever."  His  enemies,  who  were  numerous,  imputed 
his  conduct  to  want  of  courage,  and  when,  on  the 
personal  initiative  of  George  III,  he  was  raised 
to  the  House  of  Lords  a  vigorous  protest  was  made 
by  a  strong  minority  of  the  peers  against  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  that  body. 

1  Wraxal  in  his  “Memoirs”  related  that  Lord 
North  took  the  news  of  this  crowning  disaster  “  as 
he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  his  breast.  For  he 
opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  apartment,  ‘  O,  God,  it  is  all  over!’ 
words  which  he  repeated  many  times.” 
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the  great  lakes  was  not  definitely  settled 
for  want  of  accurate  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  and  for  long  remained  the  subject 
of  acute  controversy,  whilst  disputes  sub¬ 
sequently  arose  in  connection  with  the 
frontiers  of  Maine  and  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  and  the  boundaries 
between  Oregon  and  British  Columbia. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists 

With  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
American  colonies  Canada  again  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  of  its  history.  The 
British  Empire  had  indeed  been  torn 
asunder,  but  out  of  its  ruins  the  genius 
of  the  British  people  was  to  erect  an 
empire  infinitely  greater  than  that  which 
had  preceded.  Whilst  the  American 
colonists — now  welded  into  a  nation 
owing  allegiance  to  a  central  government 
whose  powers  had  been  defined  in  the 
celebrated  written  constitution  which  was 
as  largely  the  fruit  of  the  administrative 
genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  was  the 
United  States  the  product  of  the  military 
genius  of  George  Washington — were 
establishing  and  consolidating  them¬ 
selves  in  the  eastern  states  and  forming 
a  new  and  powerful  confederacy  soon 
to  rank  amongst  the  great  powers  of 
the  world,  Great  Britain  was  entering, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  upon  the  task  of 
extending  and  consolidating  her  world¬ 
wide  domains.  Within  a  generation  the 
far-flung  outposts  of  empire  had  been 
established  in  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 
The  blow  was  not  irreparable  so  long 
as  Britain  remained  supreme  on  the 
seas,  and  the  lopping  of  some  of  the 
over-weighted  and  politically  unsound 
branches  of  the  tree  in  no  wise  de¬ 
stroyed  its  vitality  but  rather  allowed  the 
sap  to  flow  through  new  channels  and 
enable  it  to  put  forth  fresh  and  not 
less  vigorous  branches.  The  struggle 
which  had  taken  place  had  been  in 
reality  a  blessing  to  Canada.  Had 
America  remained  British  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Canada  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  much  longer  period  in  a 
backward  and  undeveloped  state.  The 
extension  of  the  frontiers  westward  would 
have  been  a  much  slower  and  much 
more  laborious  process.  Canada  would 
have  remained  a  French  province,  subject 
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to  Britain,  but  containing  an  alien  and 
more  or  less  unresponsive  people  who 
were  admirable  colonists  in  every  wav 
but  were  temperamentally  unable  to  ap¬ 
preciate  or  understand  the  blessings,  such 
as  they  are,  of  political  freedom  and  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty.  Population  would  have 
flowed  to  the  south,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  across  the  great  prairie 
lands  of  the  western  States  ;  and  western 
Canada,  even  at  the  present  time,  might 
have  been  an  undeveloped  and  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  wilderness.  But  with  the 
termination  of  the  war  a  problem  arose, 
with  the  right  solution  of  which  the 
future  prosperity  cf  Canada  was  intimately 
connected. 

Those  of  the  American  colonists  who  had 
remained  loyal  to  the  empire,  and  whose 
presence  was  therefore  intolerable  to  the 
republican  government  of  the  now  United 
States,  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  else¬ 
where.  Deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
British  Government  and  abandoned  to  the 
pitiless  persecution  and  boycott  of  the 
winning  side,  they  were  forced,  if  they 
were  to  retain  their  self-respect,  to  forsake 
their  lands  and  homes  in  order  to  establish 
themselves  in  new  centres.  In  the  States 
they  had  been  regarded  as  the  advocates  of 
absolutism ;  and  in  the  fiery  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  rhetoric  of  the  stern  and  harsh 
zealots  who  had  been  successful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  fresh  order  they  were  designated 
as  traitors  to  the  new  nation  and  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  confederacy.  “  Why 
should  persons  who  are  preying  upon  the 
vitals  of  their  country,”  it  was  asked,  “  be 
suffered  to  remain  at  large  whilst  we  know 
they  will  do  us  every  mischief  in  their 
power  ?  ”l  Why  should  these  men  who 
were  hostile  to  the  republican  form  of 
government  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  were  to  be  introduced  with  the  new 
millennium  ?  Several  of  the  States  passed 
acts  of  banishment  and  confiscation  and 
legalized  the  work  that  had  been  quietly 
and  systematically  carried  on  since  the 
Americans  had  gained  the  ascendancy.  As 
early  as  1776,  when  Boston  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  British  troops,  about 
1,100  refugees  had  embarked  with  the  army 
for  Halifax,  well  knowing  that  if  they 
remained  not  only  their  liberties  but  their 
lives  would  be  in  danger.  With  each 
fresh  disaster  to  the  British  troops,  bands 
of  loyalists  fled  to  the  north  and  took 
refuge  along  the  Richelieu,  whilst  others 
1  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut 


penetrated  into  the  wilderness  and  at  a 
later  period  settled  around  Cataraqui,  the 
old  Port  Frontenac  and  now  known  as 
Kingston.  Before  the  close  of  the  war 
over  3,000  of  these  refugees  had  settled  in 
Canada  and  were  recommended  by  the 
king  to  Carleton  s  1  “  tenderest  and  most 
honourable  care."  They  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  governor  and  from  them  were 
recruited  the  various  provincial  corps,  as 
the  loyalists  regiments  raised  in  the 
colonies  were  styled.  They  received 
liberal  grants  of  laud  and  were  generously 
treated  by  the  new  governor,  Haldimand. 
But  the  hardships  they  suffered  were  many 
and  great.  Obliged  to  abandon  everything, 
with  the  exception  of  such  goods  as  they 
could  convey  with  them,  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  were  forced  to  found  new 
homes  and  to  begin  afresh  amidst  un¬ 
familiar  surroundings.  Many  of  them  had 
been  men  of  substance,  such  as  the  wealthy 
families  who  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts  in  May,  1778.  Others  were 
old  and  enfeebled  and  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  their  children  for  a 
livelihood,  whilst  some  were  widows  whose 
husbands  had  died  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  The  forests  fell  before  their 
industrious  axes.  Farms  sprang  up  where 
hitherto  there  had  been  nothing  but  the 
wilderness.  The  advancing  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  began  to  roll  towards  the  west,  and 
the  liberties  of  Canada  were  founded  upon 
the  humiliations  and  sufferings  which  had 
called  forth  the  energies  and  activities  of 
the  Tories  of  America. 

Estimates  as  to  the  number  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  revolted  colonies  differ 
materially,  but  their  total  number  cannot 
have  fallen  far  short  of  40,000.  These  men, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  sought  refuge 
in  various  portions  of  the  British  Empire, 
some  returning  to  England,  others  settling 
in  the  West  Indies,  whilst  it  was  even 
proposed  that  a  number  should  be  sent  to 
Australia  to  found  a  new  empire  in  the 
southern  seas.  But  the  majority  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario. 
On  April  17,  1783,  5,593  refugees,  many  of 
whom  were  “  of  the  first  families  and  born 
to  the  fairest  possessions,”  were  embarked 

1  In  1778  Carleton,  who  had  resigned,  was 
succeeded  hy  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  but  the  former,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
acted  as  Peace  Commissioner  in  America,  returned 
to  Canada  as  governor  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  when 
there  seemed  danger  of  fresh  trouble  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  during  Haldimand's  governor¬ 
ship  that  the  greatest  influx  of  loyalists  took  place. 
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for  the  eastern  province ;  and  a  little  later 
about  6,000  loyalists,  of  whom  a  large 
number  came  from  Virginia  and  other 
southern  colonies,  were  sent  to  New  York, 
where  some  thousands  of  refugees  had 
already  gathered  and  were  awaiting  trans¬ 
portation  to  Canada.  Carleton,  as  Peace 
Commissioner,  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  loyalists,  and  when 
he  left  New  York  on  November  29,  178^, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
everything  possible  had  been  done  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  emigrants. 
As  has  been  stated,  a  large  number  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  long  after  the  year 
1783  settlers  continued  to  arrive,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  intolerable  conditions 
which  became  their  lot  amidst  their 
hostile  neighbours  in  the  United  States. 
Before  the  loyalist  influx  the  population 
of  this  colony  was  about  15,000,  but  within 
a  couple  of  years  this  number  was  doubled, 
and  it  was  found  expedient  to  create  a  new 
province,  which  was  named  New  Brunswick, 
out  of  the  territory  formerly  known  as 
Acadia.  This  occurred  in  1784.  The  new 
province  was  almost  entirely  settled  by 
loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers.  Such 
was  also  the  case  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
large  numbers  were  distributed  in  the 
unpopulated  territories  farther  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  flourishing  townships  of  Ontario. 
Here  the  first  settlement  was  largely 
military.  The  townships  were  settled  by 
soldiers  from  Sir  John  Johnson’s  regiment, 
many  of  whom  came  from  the  Scotch 
settlements  on  the  Mohawk,  and  by  the 
families  of  others  who  had  served  in  the 
Provincial  Corps,  which  had  fought  on 
the  British  side.  Kingston,  fitly  named, 
became  the  chief  centre  of  loyalist 
activity  in  Upper  Canada,  and  thence 
westwards  along  both  sides  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  settlement  proceeded  apace. 
Colonization  also  took  place  in  the  Niagara 
district,  which  was  largely  settled  by 
soldiers  of  Butler's  “  Rangers,”  and  at 
Amherstburg,  a  town  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  Detroit  River.  At  the  same  time 
descendants  of  some  of  the  old  Dutch 
families  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  Rivers  settled  in  Ontario,  whilst 
there  was  a  migration  to  this  province  of 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  northern  New 
York  who  had  taken  sides  with  the  English 
during  the  war.  Amongst  them  was  the 
Mohawk  chief  Joseph  Brant,  whose  name 
is  distinguished  in  Canadian  history.  The 
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population  thus  established  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  of  Canada  was  destined  to 
exert  a  commanding  influence  upon  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the 
colony. 

As  the  main  purpose  of  this  narrative  is 
to  describe  the  romantic  and  better-known 
incidents  of  Canadian  history  rather  than 
the  constitutional,  social,  political,  or 
economic  progess  of  the  country,  little  need 
be  said  about  the  years  of  quiet  progress 
which  succeeded  the  close  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war.  During  this  period  strong 
political  forces  were  at  work,  and  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  activity  which  was 
moulding  anew  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  period  of  construction  which 
taxed  the  energies  of  administrators  and 
demanded  their  close  and  careful  attention. 
If  it  does  not  loom  large  in  the  annals 
of  Canada,  it  was  nevertheless  a  most 
important  era,  during  which  was  being 
forged,  for  good  or  ill,  the  constitution  out 
of  which  the  Dominion  of  a  later  epoch 
was  to  grow  and  expand.  Whilst  there 
may  be  great  social  and  economic  pro¬ 
gress  amongst  nations  without  any  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  of  a  constitutional  nature, 
and  whilst  peoples  may  continue  upon  the 
broad  path  of  progress  even  under  the 
disadvantage  of  an  autocratic  or  repressive 
administration,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  are  incapable  of 
enjoying  economic  prosperity  without  at 
the  same  time  securing  a  measure  of  politi¬ 
cal  liberty.  Although  as  a  nation  singularly 
free  from  theorizing  and  constitutional 
experiment,  they  have  nevertheless  never 
hesitated  to  introduce  bold  administrative 
changes  whenever  the  time  has  appeared 
ripe  for  another  turn  of  the  political  wheel. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  introduction  of  large 
numbers  of  settlers,  mainly  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent,  immediately  led  to  a  renewal  of 
the  demands  for  the  introduction  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  in  Canada.  Although 
they  were  mainly  of  the  Tory  faction,  and 
by  their  attitude  during  the  war  had 
appeared  to  uphold  the  claims  of  abso¬ 
lutism  and  privilege,  they  had  been  too 
used  to  democratic  government  to  accept 
willingly  an  autocratic  regime  in  their  new 
country.  Between  absolutism  and  democ¬ 
racy  in  its  theoretical  aspect  there  is  the 
widest  difference,  but  the  two  have  many 
points  of  contact  in  actual  practice,  and 
the  true  democrat  is  frequently  closely 
dlied  to  the  autocrat.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  principles  for  which  he  stood  are 


frequently  forgotten,  and  become  lost  in 
tendencies  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  pure  autocracy.  In  November  1784, 
when  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  examine  their  new 
holdings,  a  petition  for  a  constitution  was 
sent  to  England,  which  was  balanced  by 
a  document  from  the  Canadian  seigneurs , 
who  deprecated  “innovations  opposed  to 
the  rights  of  the  king  and  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  tending  to  detach  the  people  from 
the  submission  they  have  always  shown  to 
their  sovereign.”  Carleton,  now  Lord  Dor¬ 
chester,  reported  on  the  situation  four  years 
later,  and  although  he  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  introduction  of  representative 
institutions,  and  was  certainly  opposed  to 
the  division  of  the  colony,  a  bill  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  year,  mainly  on  the 
representations  of  Adam  Lymburner,  a 
Scotch  settler  in  Quebec,  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  British-Canadians,  in  which 
Canada  proper  was  divided  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
the  former  now  known  as  Ontario  and  the 
latter  as  Quebec.  The  Canada  Act  was 
passed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on 
March  4,  1791,  and  as  a  concession  to 
autocratic  tendencies  in  England  it  con¬ 
tained  amongst  its  clauses  a  provision 
empowering  the  Crown  to  establish  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  in  Canada.  The 
effective  clauses  of  the  Act  provided  for 
a  similar  form  of  government  in  both 
provinces,  where  legislative  authority  was 
vested  in  a  Council  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  in  a  House  of  Assembly  elected 
by  the  inhabitants.  Although  we  shall  not 
touch  upon  the  constitutional  problems 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  into  one  province 
where  the  British-Canadians  were  almost 
the  sole  inhabitants  and  into  another  where 
the  French-Canadians  were  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  measure  was  on  the  whole  a  wise  one. 
At  a  later  period  serious  constitutional 
troubles  ensued,  but  the  imperfections  of 
the  original  Act  were  amended  when  the 
occasion  arose,  and  many  of  them  only 
became  imperfections  owing  to  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  growth  of  new  conditions. 
The  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada 
met  at  Niagara,  or  Newark  as  it  was  then 
called,  on  September  17,  1792,  and  was 
opened  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province,  John  Graves  Simcoe  ;  whilst  the 
first  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  met  on 
December  17th  in  the  same  year.  There 
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were  only  16  British-Canadians  in  the  lower 
house,  which  consisted  of  50  members. 

CHAPTER  XV 

The  War  of  1812 

The  years  which  succeeded  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  representative  institutions  were 
comparatively  uneventful.  The  period  was 
pregnant  with  great  movements  in  Europe, 
where  the  revolutionary  forces  of  France 
had  gathered  in  strength,  swept  away 
monarchy,  and  with  irresistible  enthusiasm 
were  preaching  the  doctrine  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  and  practising  the 
greatest  excesses  in  the  name  of  all  three. 
Democracy,  long  pent  up  in  the  narrow 
barriers  of  privilege,  had  burst  its  bonds 
and  in  turn  had  become  the  prey  of  its 
own  excesses.  Nevertheless  the  principles 
which  the  Revolution  represented  found  a 
ready  echo  in  America,  where  patriots, 
forgetful  that  they  owed  their  new-found 
liberty  partly  to  the  aid  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  which  had  been  overthrown  in 
France,  were  ready  to  applaud,  if  not  the 
excesses,  at  least  the  ideals  of  the  French 
democrats.  When  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  France  they  believed  that 
Canada  could  easily  be  induced  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  French  emissaries 
were  encouraged  to  preach  their  doctrines 
amongst  the  French  population  of  Canada 
and  to  prepare  what  they  fondly  hoped 
would  prove  a  responsive  soil  for  the 
harvest  of  rebellion  that  might  follow.  But 
although  the  more  restless  of  the  habitants 
looked  for  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  off 
Quebec  and  firebrands  amongst  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  especially  in  Vermont,  were  anxious 
to  pluck  the  ripe  fruit  that  hung  on  the 
rotten  British  tree,  nothing  happened,  and 
it  was  not  until  Napoleon  had  risen  upon 
the  horizon  and  had  conquered  half  Europe 
that  the  crisis  occurred  which  was  to  mark, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  last  struggle  between 
the  American  States  and  their  northern 
neighbours. 

The  war  of  1812  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  is  even  yet 
comparatively  unknown  in  Europe.  In 
America  it  is  disregarded  because  American 
arms  were  not  altogether  successful,  and 
because  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
forget  unpleasant  events.  But  in  Canada 
it  is  remembered  because  the  result  was 
not  only  honourable  to  the  Canadians,  on 
account  of  the  ability  with  which  at  a 
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critical  moment  they  met  a  great  crisis,  but 
also  because  it  demonstrated  the  essential 
unity  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Canadian 
population  and  showed  that  the  beginnings 
of  a  national  consciousness  and  a  pride  in 
their  own  individuality  had  already  become 
firmly  established  amongst  them.  Kingsford, 
in  his  “History  of  Canada,”  remarks  that 
“the  events  of  the  war  of  1812  have  not 
been  forgotten  in  England,  for  they  have 
never  been  known  there” — a  statement  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
truth,  for  the  war  took  place  at  a  period 
when  Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  forces  that  were 
then  arrayed  against  her  and  to  hold  her 
own  against  the  coalition  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Events 
in  a  far  distant  dependency  could  hardly  be 
expected  at  such  a  time  to  seize  upon  the 
popular  imagination. 

The  war  of  1812  was  mainly  due  to  two 
causes — the  inherent  hostility  of  the  majority 
of  the  Americans  and  their  desire  that  the 
whole  of  the  continent  should  be  under  their 
sway,  and  the  attitude  adopted  by  Britain 
with  regard  to  the  “  right  of  search  ”  and 
the  Orders  in  Council  regarding  neutral 
trading  vessels.  As  the  ostensible  cause 
was  the  latter  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
opening  of  1812  should  be  briefly  explained. 
Napoleon,  by  the  Berlin  Decree  issued  in 
1806,  had  declared  that  all  neutral  vessels 
that  had  touched  at  any  British  port  were 
liable  to  seizure.  To  this  Britain  retaliated 
by  Orders  in  Council  declaring  that  no  ships 
that  had  not  called  at  a  British  port  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  French  harbour. 
This  naturally  affected  the  trade  between 
the  United  States,  a  neutral  power,  and 
France,  and  caused  great  irritation  through¬ 
out  the  country.  But  if  the  real  cause  of 
the  war  were  the  alleged  one,  viz.  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its 
rights  as  a  neutral  nation,  then  France  as 
well  as  Britain  should  have  been  attacked. 
But  the  war,  which  was  declared  on  June 
1 8th,  was  largely  due  to  other  motives,  which 
are  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  speeches  of 
American  statesmen.  Jefferson,  although 
during  his  term  of  office  he  had  been 
opposed  to  hostilities,  nevertheless  wrote 
that  “  the  acquisition  of  Canada  as  far  as 
Quebec  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  marching, 
and  give  us  experience  for  the  attack  upon 
Halifax,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  England 
from  this  continent,"  whilst  Henry  Clay 
stated  in  Congress  that  “we  have  the 
Canadas  as  much  under  our  command  as 


England  has  the  sea.  I  am  not  for  stopping 
at  Quebec,  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  would 
take  the  whole  continent.”  The  time 
appeared  to  be  opportune.  England  was 
totally  unprepared  for  hostilities,  Canada 
was  ill-provided  with  troops,  stores  and 
ammunition  were  depleted,  and  it  appeared 
to  the  Americans  extremely  likely  that  at 
their  first  success  the  French-Canadians 
would  be  prepared  to  assist  the  invaders- 
The  Americans  themselves  were  not  well 
prepared  for  war,  and  many  of  their  raw 
and  inexperienced  militia  were  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  risks  and  dangers  of  an 
invasion  of  Canada.  Nevertheless  active 
preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  upon 
the  Canadas,  and  three  armies  were  formed 
for  this  purpose.  The  first,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Hull,  was  to  cross  the  Detroit 
River ;  the  second,  under  General  van 
Rensselaer,  was  to  attack  the  Niagara 
frontier ;  and  the  third,  under  General 
Dearborn,  was  to  advance  along  the 
Richelieu  against  Montreal. 

Although  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss 
the  operations  of  the  two-and-a-half  years’ 
war  in  detail,  attention  must  at  least  be 
devoted  to  a  few  important  facts.  In  1812 
Canada  had  a  population  estimated  at 
between  300,000  and  400,000,  of  whom 
about  80,000  were  in  the  upper  province  ; 
whilst  the  United  States  then  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  probably  8,000,000  upon  which  to 
depend  for  the  supply  of  trained  and 
untrained  men.  In  Canada  the  regular 
troops,  including  the  Canadian  Fencible 
Regiments,  did  not  exceed  7,000,  with  a 
militia  of  perhaps  15,000,  the  whole, 
including  the  Indian  levies,  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  Sir  George  Provost.  But  although 
deficient  in  men,  Canada  had  a  great 
advantage  during  the  opening  stages  of 
the  war.  The  defence  of  Upper  Canada 
depended  largely  upon  a  command  of  the 
waterways  and  lakes  which  formed  the 
frontiers  of  the  province,  and  upon  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  there  was  a  small  force 
of  ten  armed  vessels,  mounting  about 
130  guns,  whilst  the  Americans  had  but 
one  or  two  vessels  ready  for  active  service. 
It  was  evident  therefore  that  so  long  as 
this  superiority  remained  it  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  British  forces  to  be 
moved  from  point  to  point.  With  the 
progress  of  the  war,  however,  this 
superiority  was  lost.  General  Hull  was 
first  to  cross  the  Canadian  frontier,  but 
meeting  with  a  spirited  resistance  near 
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Amhcrstburg  he  was  forced  ro  retire.  In 
the  meantime  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  having  full 
control  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
approached  with  a  small  force  from  York 
(now  Toronto),  and  by  a  daring  passage  of 
the  Detroit  River,  succeeded  in  compelling 
Hull  to  capitulate  at  Detroit — an  action 
for  which  the  American  commander  was 
afterwards  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Brock's  easy  success  was  a  disgrace  to 
American  arms,  and  was  moreover  a 
severe  blow  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
war  ;  for  with  the  surrender  of  Detroit, 
the  entire  territory  of  Michigan  passed 
under  British  control.  But  the  effect  of 
the  American  defeat  was  discounted  owing 
to  the  fact  that  when  Brock  returned  to 
York  he  learned  that  an  armistice  had  been 
proposed  by  the  British  Government,  which 
gave  the  Americans  an  opportunity  of 
gathering  their  forces  together.  During 
the  subsequent  operations  the  British 
commander-in-chief  was  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
hear  that  peace  had  been  declared.  On 
October  1 2,  1812,  the  Americans  again  took 
the  offensive  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  when 
General  van  Rensselaer,  with  about  4,000 
men,  after  crossing  the  river  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  heights  of  Queenston,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  Brock  and  defeated  with 
severe  loss,  though  unfortunately  Brock 
was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory.  His 
loss  was  a  severe  blow,  for  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  initiative  and  enthusiasm  that 
Upper  Canada  had  been  enabled  to  meet 
and  defeat  the  first  invasion.  When 
winter  closed  in  the  Americans  had  been 
unable  to  establish  any  advanced  post  in 
Canada,  for  General  Dearborn  with  his 
force  of  10,000  men  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Albany.  But  during  the 
winter  the  American  naval  commander, 
Commodore  Chaunccy,  organized  at 
Sackett’s  Harbour,  an  American  naval 
station  nearly  opposite  Kingston,  a  small 
fleet  which  came  out  upon  Lake  Ontario 
in  April,  and  being  stronger  than  the 
British  flotilla  compelled  the  latter  to  take 
refuge  in  Kingston.  The  Americans  thus 
secured  command  of  the  lake,  and  were 
enabled  to  attack  York,  which  was 
captured  and  burned.  General  Zebulon 
Pike,  one  of  the  American  commanders, 
was  killed  in  an  explosion.  The  Americans 
then  sailed  for  the  western  end  of  the 
lake,  overran  the  Niagara  district,  and 
the  position  would  have  been  serious  but 
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for  the  arrival  of  the  British  flotilla,  which 
had  been  organized  by  Sir  James  Yeo,  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  managed  to 
convey  reinforcements  to  the  threatened 
points.  But  he  was  not  successful  in 
bringing  about  a  naval  engagement,  and  his 
co-operation  with  the  land  forces  was 
greatly  hampered  owing  to  this  fact.  On 
Lake  Erie  Captain  Barclay  was  obliged 
to  engage  the  Americans  (September  io, 
1813),  when  the  American  squadron  under 
Perry  was  victorious,  and  the  British 
flotilla  was  practically  destroyed.  Mean¬ 
while  the  war  proceeded  with  various 
fortunes  in  the  Niagara  districts,  Detroit 
w’as  taken  and  retaken,  Amherstburg  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  ;  but  the 
attempt  to  occupy  any  portion  of  Canada, 
except  in  the  Amherstburg  district,  had 
failed  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
American  forces  on  Lake  Champlain  had 
been  inactive,  and  they  moved  slowly  and 
without  concert.  General  Hampton,  who 
had  intended  to  invade  Lower  Canada,  was 
defeated  at  Chateauguay,  about  six  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  English  and 
Chateauguay  Rivers  in  New  York  State, 
by  Colonel  de  Salaberry  on  October  26, 
1813,  when  the  Canadian  commander  by 
counterfeiting  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  by  the  simple  process  of 
having  a  number  of  buglers  stationed  in 
the  woods  defeated  a  force  greatly  superior 
in  numbers.  This  was  followed  by  another 
British  victory  at  Chrystler’s  Farm,  at 
the  head  of  Long  Sault  Rapids,  fought 
on  November  11,  1813.  The  American 
advance  upon  Montreal  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  this  result  had  been 
largely  due  to  the  bad  generalship  and 
want  of  discipline  in  the  American 
forces. 

With  the  opening  of  1814  fortunes  had 
again  changed  upon  the  lakes.  Sir  James 
Yeo,  by  the  construction  of  two  new 
vessels,  had  regained  naval  ascendancy 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  enabled  to 
capture  Oswego  on  May  5th  and  to 
blockade  the  American  squadron  within 
Sackett’s  Harbour.  At  the  same  time 
Britain  was  at  length  in  a  position  to 
act  on  the  offensive  upon  the  American 
seaboard,  after  British  frigates  had  suffered 
several  reverses  upon  the  sea — ill-success 
which  had  been  relieved  by  the  brilliant 
engagement  between  the  Shannon  and 
Ihe  Chesapeake  off  Boston  Harbour,  on 
June  1,  1813.  the  British  Government 
were  detei mined  to  carry  the  vyar  into  the 


enemy’s  country,  and  an  expedition  was 
sent  from  Halifax  against  the  coast  of 
Maine,  whilst  another  under  Vice-Admiral 
Cockburn  proceeded  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  August,  and  landed  troops  which  gained 
a  victory  at  Bladensburg,  under  General 
Ross,  entered  Washington,  and  burnt 
some  of  the  public  buildings.  This  little 
event  Americans  are  somewhat  apt  to 
overlook.  “To  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  world,”  says  Jomini,  a  French 
military  critic,  “  a  handful  of  7,000  or 
8,000  English  were  seen  to  descend  in 
the  midst  of  a  State  of  10,000,000  souls, 
penetrate  a  considerable  distance,  besiege 
the  capital,  and  destroy  public  establish¬ 
ments — results  for  which  history  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  another  example.” 
Meanwhile  the  Americans  under  General 
Brown  crossed  from  Buffalo  into  Upper 
Canada,  captured  Fort  Erie,  and  on  July 
25th  were  met  by  General  Drummond  at 
Lundy’s  Lane,  a  short  distance  below  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  when  the  Americans, 
though  superior  in  numbers,  were  forced 
to  retreat  and  eventually  to  cross  to  the 
American  side.  Upon  Lake  Champlain, 
a  force  under  the  governor,  Sir  George 
Prevost,  co-operating  with  a  naval  flotilla, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Platts- 
burg  in  which  the  British  ships  were 
decisively  defeated.  The  defeat  on  Lake 
Champlain  undoubtedly  affected  the  terms 
of  peace  which  were  arranged  at  Ghent, 
on  December  24,  1814.  Both  the 

Americans  and  the  British  were  anxious 
for  peace — the  former  owing  to  the  serious 
financial  difficulties  of  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  due  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  their  commerce  from  the  sea. 
British  sea  power,  quite  as  much  as  the 
success  of  the  forces  employed  in  Canada 
in  preventing  an  invasion  of  British 
territory,  was  responsible  for  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  American  Government  to  come 
to  terms.  The  New  England  States  had 
never  had  any  heart  in  the  war,  and  had 
threatened  to  secede  if  it  were  not  brought 
to  a  speedy  conclusion.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  the  territories  of 
each  party  were  to  remain  exactly  as 
before  the  war,  although  the  British  Peace 
Commissioners  had  been  anxious  to  secure 
some  modification  of  the  Canadian  frontier 
line  which  would  give  Canada  a  better 
control  of  the  lakes.  Their  failure  to 
achieve  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  naval 
defeat  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  retreat 
qf  Preyost, 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Rebellion  of  1837 

Practically  the  only  result  of  the  useless 
expenditure  of  lives  and  treasure  known 
as  the  War  of  1812  was  the  consolidation 
of  the  Canadians  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  It  demonstrated  that  neither 
the  French  nor  the  British  had  then  any 
desire  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Whilst  the  brunt  of  the  war  had  fallen 
upon  Upper  Canada,  where  for  the  time 
being  all  constitutional  wrangles  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  fight  for  national 
existence,  it  had  scarcely  affected  the 
continuity  of  history  in  the  lower  pro¬ 
vince.  There  the  war  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  an  interlude,  which  did  not 
prevent  the  Quebec  Assembly  from  con¬ 
tinuing  the  constitutional  squabbles  in 
which  they  were  already  involved,  al¬ 
though  the  asperities  of  political  life  may 
have  been  softened,  and  the  progress 
towards  the  subsequent  constitutional 
rupture  retarded  by  the  common  danger. 
But  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  there 
was  a  renewal  of  political  agitation  which 
eventually  ended  in  open  rebellion.  In 
Quebec  the  French  population  consisted  of 
an  intensely  conservative  gentry  and  an 
uneducated  peasantry,  both  of  whom  were 
attached  to  their  Church,  and  both  of 
whom  had  imbibed  Nationalistic  views 
with  the  introduction  of  representative 
institutions.  The  free  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  planted  upon  responsive 
soil ;  and  although  the  French  had  cared 
nothing  for  democratic  theories  when 
under  the  absolute  sway  of  their  own 
governors,  they  now  began  to  take  more 
than  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own 
affairs  and  to  press  for  reforms  for  which 
thay  were  as  yet  scarcely  fitted.  Theory 
translated  into  practice  turned  the  French- 
Canadians  into  politicians,  and  none  of 
the  functions  of  government  seemed  too 
high  for  the  ambitions  of  their  leaders. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  constitutional  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  further  than  to 
explain  briefly  the  causes  which  led  to 
this  event. 

The  main  ground  of  dispute,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  with  democratic 
communities,  was  the  control  of  the 
public  purse.  Both  the  French  and 
British-Canadians  were  at  one  on  this 
point,  and  they  resented  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  control  over  the  Executive, 
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for  even  the  youngest  clerk  was  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  authorities  in  Downing  Street 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Whilst  the  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  had  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  administration  the 
Canadians  had  had  in  reality  little  cause 
for  complaint,  but  so  soon  as  it  became 
necessary  to  ask  the  Assembly  to  vote 
funds  for  the  discharge  of  government  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  be  given  some  control 
over  the  Executive.  The  official  aris¬ 
tocracy  gradually  assumed  control  of  all 
the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  ruling  faction,  by  means  of  patron¬ 
age  and  the  influence  it  exerted  over  many 
of  the  mercantile  class,  practically  domi¬ 
nated  the  Executive  Council  and  prevented 
the  reform  of  abuses  where  such  reform 
was  likely  to  affect  their  own  interests. 
Although  in  its  inception  the  constitu¬ 
tional  movement  was  largely  a  protest  by 
those  outside  the  magic  circle  against 
those  who  were  more  favoured,  it  rapidly 
assumed  a  more  definite  aspect,  especially 
when  the  Assembly,  during  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (1818-19), 
took  upon  itself  to  recast  the  Budget  and 
reduced  or  omitted  salaries  at  will.  They 
claimed  privileges  which  no  Colonial  Par¬ 
liament  exercises  even  at  the  present  day — 
for  security  of  office  is  one  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  dispute 
waxed  and  waned  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  years,  for  the  Imperial  Government, 
although  willing  to  redress  grievances 
wherever  such  could  be  proved,  were 
naturally  averse  from  placing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  officers  at  the  mercy  of  a  faction. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  than 
those  connected  with  the  control  of  the 
Executive  which  were  rapidly  producing 
a  crisis.  It  is  true  that  official  corruption 
was  rife.  Large  grants  of  public  lands 
were  made  to  partisans  in  return  for  the 
smallest  services,  and  the  mercantile  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  ruling  clique  managed  to 
secure  trade  advantages  over  which  the 
Assembly  tried  in  vain  to  exercise  control. 
But  it  was  largely  in  other  directions  that 
discontent  arose,  although  these  abuses  in 
the  main  originated  in  the  lack  of  control 
over  public  officials.  It  was  freely  asserted 
that  the  Courts,  which  should  have  been 
superior  to  outside  influences,  were  in 
reality  subjected  to  the  interference  of 
the  Executive  officials,  and  the  suspicion 
that  judges  and  juries  could  be  tampered 


with,  even  if  it  were  not  true,  had  a  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  throughout  Canada.  More¬ 
over,  even  over  matters  of  purely  local 
concern,  the  Family  Compact,  as  it  was 
termed,  exercised  a  close  and  corrupt 
control,  and  the  larger  towns  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  securing  acts  of  in¬ 
corporation,  which  were  generally  rejected 
bv  the  nominated  Legislative  Council  after 
having  passed  the  elected  Assembly.  And 
lastly,  the  freedom  of  the  Press  was 
seriously  assailed  under  the  existing  laws 
of  criminal  libel,  and  editors,  such  as 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  controlled 
the  Colonial  Advocate,  and  Joseph  Howe, 
one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  vexatious  and  petty  prosecutions. 
These  abuses  naturally  led  to  discontent 
amongst  the  English-speaking  population 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  two 
Canadas,  but  English  settlers  in  Quebec 
had  a  further  grievance  because  they  were 
not  adequately  represented  even  in  the 
House  of  Assembly.  They  resented  the 
control  of  the  French  majority.  The  latter, 
on  their  part,  objected  to  their  practical 
exclusion  from  Executive  offices.  The 
feeling  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
population  was  not  cordial.  Even  as  early 
as  1810  Sir  Janies  Craig,  who  was  then 
governor-general,  had  reported  that  “  the 
line  of  distinction  between  us  is  completely 
drawn  ;  friendship,  cordiality,  are  not  to  be 
found,  even  common  intercourse  scarcely 
exists.”  The  interlude  of  1812  checked 
this  feeling  for  a  time,  but  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  it  became  more 
marked,  and  the  growing  forces  of  a 
French-Canadian  nationality  quite  as  much 
as  the  squabble  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature  brought  about  the 
final  crisis.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  who  after  a  long 
fight  on  behalf  of  responsible  government 
finally  became  one  of  the  most  fiery  ad¬ 
vocates  of  rebellion,  the  French-Canadians 
were  urged  along  the  paths  of  democratic 
progress.  As  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  he  exercised  an  enormous  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  fellow-countrymen,  but 
his  command  over  the  British  section  of 
the  population  was  considerably  modified 
by  his  evident  desire  for  the  foundation  of 
a  French-Canadian  nation  in  Quebec  that 
should  no  longer  form  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Year  by  year  the  share  of  the 
French-Canadians  in  the  control  of  Canada 
had  been  becoming  less,  and  although  they 


were  wealthier  and  possessed  on  the  whole 
a  better  form  of  government  than  when 
Quebec  had  fallen  before  Wolfe,  their 
national  pride  had  been  wounded.  They 
believed,  not  without  some  show  of  justice, 
that  they  were  being  ousted  from  their 
own  country,  and  the  younger  generation 
was  ready  to  listen  to  the  pernicious  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  more  immoderate  of  their 
leaders.  Ostensibly  the  rebellion  in  Canada 
was  brought  about  by  constitutional  abuses, 
but  in  reality  it  was  due  to  far  deeper 
causes.  Finally  the  Assembly  withheld 
supplies,  and  in  the  years  between  1834 
(when  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Thomas 
Spring-Rice,  afterwards  Lord  Monteagle, 
had  been  obliged  to  sanction  an  advance 
of  £31,000  from  the  military  chest  for 
the  payment  of  public  officials)  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  matters  were 
at  a  deadlock  and  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  came  to  a  standstill.  Both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  there  was  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  feeling  against  the  Im¬ 
perial  authorities  which  was  encouraged 
by  the  support  accorded  by  the  Radical 
leaders  in  Great  Britain.  Although  their 
speeches  and  letters  frequently  alienated 
the  sympathy  of  the  more  moderate  of 
those  who  desired  the  introduction  of 
responsible  government  into  Canada,  they 
encouraged  the  extreme  section,  some  of 
whom  were  desirous  of  amalgamation  with 
the  United  States  or  the  formation  of  an 
independent  Canadian  republic.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Radical,  Joseph  Hume,  who  had  written 
to  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  that  in  his 
opinion  a  storm  was  brewing  “which 
will  terminate  in  independence  and 
freedom  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
the  mother  country,”  encouraged  the 
extremists  with  hopes  of  support  that 
were  never  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
they  were  further  emboldened  to  proceed 
to  extremes  when  they  realized  that  Great 
Britain  was  passing  through  a  constitutional 
crisis  from  which  the  democracy  seemed 
destined  to  emerge  triumphant. 

In  1835  the  Earl  of  Gosford  was  sent  to 
Canada  to  act  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
Governor  and  Chairman  of  a  Commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  affairs.  His  colleagues  as 
commissioners  were  Sir  George  Gipps, 
afterwards  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  a  retired  Indian 
judge.  But  the  results  of  their  inquiry 
were  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
when  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  ten 
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resolutions  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
refusing  the  demand  for  an  elective  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  and  overriding  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  in  refusing  to  vote  supplies, 
the  excitement  became  intense  throughout 
Canada.  The  Quebec  Legislature  met  for 
the  last  time  on  August  26,  1837,  when  it 
was  prorogued  by  Lord  Gosford  after  it 
had  demanded  that  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  rescinded. 

The  rising  which  followed  was  mainly 
the  work  of  noisy  agitators.  The  majority 
of  the  people,  although  they  were  advocates 
of  constitutional  reform,  were  opposed  to 
the  use  of  armed  force  ;  whilst  in  Quebec 
the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
were  almost  unanimously  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order.  Fortunately,  when  the 
crisis  arose  the  man  was  at  hand  to 
control  and  checkmate  the  disorderly 
elements.  Sir  John  Colborne,  in  command 
of  the  troops,  was  prepared  for  the  rising 
and  moved  into  Montreal  after  the  first 
disturbance.  He  organized  volunteer  corps 
in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  ordered  up  a 
regiment  from  Halifax,  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  secured 
another  from  Toronto.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  little  chance  of  a  successful  rising. 
Nevertheless  the  political  organization 
known  as  the  “  Fils  de  Liberte,”  whose 
members  looked  forward  to  “  a  glorious 
destiny”  and  conceived  the  occasion  the 
“  fit  opportunity  for  assuming  our  rank 
among  the  independent  sovereignties  of 
America,”  organized  rioting  in  Montreal 
and  initiated  a  reign  of  terror  by  means 
of  secret  intimidation  and  threats  against 
persons  and  property.  Fitful  outbreaks 
occurred  in  various  districts,  but  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  everywhere  met  by  military 
force  and  their  leaders,  Papineau,  Dr. 
Wilfred  Nelson,  an  Englishman  born  in 
Montreal,  and  John  Storrow  Brown,  said 
to  have  been  an  American — incongruous 
leaders  in  a  forlorn  enterprise — escaped 
across  the  frontiers  and  the  movement 
collapsed.  The  contemporaneous  rising 
in  Upper  Canada  was  even  more  foolish. 
There  the  lead  was  taken  by  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  who  attempted  to  capture 
loronto;  but  the  loyal  citizens  organized 
themselves  for  defence,  and  when  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head  advanced  against  the  in¬ 
surgents  they  rapidly  dispersed.  Mackenzie 
escaped  across  the  frontier  to  Buffalo,  and 


then  established  himself  upon  Navy  Island 
in  the  Niagara  River,  where  he  established 
a  “Provisional  Government”  for  Upper 
Canada.  But  a  movement  commenced 
under  such  circumstances  and  led  by  a 
political  fanatic,  skilled  in  the  compilation 
of  paper  constitutions  and  more  fitted  for 
the  newspaper  office  than  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  men,  was  doomed  to  failure.  As  in 
Lower  Canada  the  riots  in  Upper  Canada 
were  easily  suppressed. 

The  rebellion,  such  as  it  was,  would 
scarcely  be  worthy  of  attention  but  for  the 
important  results  it  was  to  bring  about.  It 
served  to  emphasize  the  fact,  which  had 
become  apparent  to  every  student  of  politi¬ 
cal  affairs,  that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  the  constitution  of  Canada,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  urgent  and  immediate  need 
for  reform.  Although  on  so  small  and 
insignificant  a  scale,  it  led  to  the  initiation 
of  a  policy  that  changed  the  whole 
tendency  of  colonial  history  and  produced 
those  far-reaching  reforms  which  were  to 
turn  dependent  colonies  into  vigorous  and 
self-governing  communities.  It  was,  in  fact, 
destined  to  change  the  whole  conception 
of  Empire  then  prevailing  in  the  official 
mind,  to  widen  the  Englishman’s  idea  of 
the  constitutional  connection  between  the 
motherland  and  the  overseas  dominions  of 
the  Crown,  and  to  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  an  experiment  in  government  for  which 
the  events  of  the  American  Revolution  had 
already  prepared  the  way.  Fortunately 
there  were  then  men  in  England  of 
sufficiently  broad  sympathies  to  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  the  unrest  in  Canada 
and  sufficiently  intelligent  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Lord  Durham’s  Report 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  introduction  of  responsible  government 
was  the  work  of  a  few  months  or  even 
of  one  man.  There  were  few  who  were 
able  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  the 
change  which  was  about  to  be  introduced, 
and  it  may  justly  be  questioned  whether 
even  some  of  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government 
were  able  to  realize  the  fundamental 
differences  which  it  would  bring  about  in 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  When  the  resolutions  refusing 


the  demands  of  the  Quebec  House  of 
Assembly  for  a  full  measure  of  responsi¬ 
bility  were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  March  1837,  Lord  John 
Russell  voiced  the  opinions  of  the  vast 
majority  of  moderate  Englishmen  in  the 
following  words  :  “  I  hold,”  he  had  said, 
“this  proposition  to  be  entirely  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  relations  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony.  .  .  .  That 
part  of  the  constitution  which  requires  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  Parliament,  and  shall  be  removable 
if  they  do  not  obtain  the  confidence  of 
Parliament,  is  a  condition  which  exists  in 
an  Imperial  Legislature,  and  in  an  Imperial 
Legislature  only.  It  is  a  condition  which 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  colony 
—it  is  a  condition  which  can  only  exist 
in  one  place,  namely,  the  seat  of  the 
Empire.” 

This  view  accurately  represented  the 
opinions  of  those  who  believed  that 
Canada  already  had  the  fullest  measure 
of  self-government  compatible  with  its 
status  as  a  colony,  and  who  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  Executive  could 
be  responsible  to  any  other  body  than  the 
Imperial  Parliament  acting  through  the 
Colonial  Office.  Even  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  a  complete  measure  of  self- 
goverment  looked  upon  the  innovation 
as  being  likely  to  lead  to  the  complete 
severance  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country  within  a  comparatively  short 
period— a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more 
extreme  of  the  Radical  party.  But  it  was 
given  to  one  man,  by  the  ability  with 
which  he  handled  a  critical  situation  and 
by  the  superiority  of  his  political  instinct, 
to  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  half-way 
house  between  complete  separation  and 
merely  representative  institutions,,  and  to 
suggest  a  change  wffiich  proved  that  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  fullest  measure 
of  self-government  need  not  necessarily 
lead  to  complete  independence.  This  man 
was  John  George  Lambton,  son-in-law  of 
Earl  Grey,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Durham  after  having 
won  recognition  and  popularity  as  an 
advanced  reformer.  Durham,  although  a 
democrat,  was  nevertheless  an  aristocrat 
by  birth  and  inclination.  He  was  self- 
willed,  occasionally  intractable,  impetuous, 
and  enthusiastic,  but  above  all,  he,  like 
many  true  democrats,  was  ready  to  force 
his  opinions  upon  other  men  and  to  compel 
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acquisition  in  his  plans.  In  a  word  he  was 
a  man  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  personality, 
who  had  adopted  theories  of  government 
that  seemed  at  variance  with  his  character, 
hut  which  were,  nevertheless,  neither 
opposed  to  his  temperament  nor  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  understanding.  Democracy, 
as  Durham  conceived  it,  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  government  by  consent,  because,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  French-Oanadians,  but  government 
by  force,  if  need  be,  but  upon  a  wider 
basis  than  had  hitherto  been  conceived 
to  be  possible. 

Durham  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  England.  According  to  the  industrious 
Creevy,1  “  he  considered  ^'40,000  a  year  a 
moderate  income,  such  as  a  man  might 
jog  on  with,”  and  he  was  thus  a  man  of 
consideration  at  a  period  when  wealthy 
men  were  less  numerous  than  they  are 
to-day.  Moreover,  he  was  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  always  choosing  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  thought  that  Durham 
would  be  better  across  the  Atlantic  than 
as  a  member  of  his  own  cabinet.  When 
he  landed  at  Quebec  on  May  28,  1838, 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers  as 
“Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief 
in  and  over  each  of  Our  Provinces  of 
Lower  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  in  and 
over  Our  Island  of  Prince  Edward,  in 
North  America  .  .  .  and  Newfoundland 
.  .  .  and  High  Commissioner  and  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Our  said  Provinces,”  he 
came  not  only  with  the  prestige  of  a  great 
name  but  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a 
grand  seigneur  of  the  olden  times.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  imposing  staff  he  rode  to 
the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  set  up 
a  brilliant  court  and  lavishly  entertained 
his  guests  with  a  magnificence  that  was 
intended  to  impress  them  that  his  almost 
regal  powers  could  be  matched  by  an 
almost  royal  display.  But  outward  show 
was  only  a  means  towards  an  end. 
Durham  was  at  heart  one  of  that  then 
rare  brood— a  Radical-Imperialist,  and 
being  a  man  of  genius  and  resource  he 
immediately  stamped  his  personality  not 
only  upon  the  Canadians  he  had  come 
to  govern,  but  upon  the  annals  of  the 
empire.  Unlike  some  other  men  of  genius 
who  have  preferred  to  shine  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  mediocrities,  he  had 

1  Writer  of  a  diary  which  is  full  of  gossip  and 
scandal  relating  to  the  later  Georgian  era. 


the  intelligence  to  appoint  as  his  subordi¬ 
nates  men  of  character  and  intellect.  Two 
of  these  were  his  secretary,  Charles  Bulier, 
who  has  been  credited,  probably  wrongly, 
with  the  authorship  of  Lord  Durham's 
report,  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
who  accompanied  the  High  Commissioner 
as  unofficial  adviser,  and  doubtless  in¬ 
fluenced  the  advice  which  was  tendered 
by  Durham  to  the  Crown.  Accompanied 
by  men  of  wide  views,  whose  Imperial 
sympathies  were  not  chilled  by  the  blight- 
ing  influence  of  official  radicalism,  Durham 
threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
into  the  task  of  introducing  order  into  the 
political  chaos  then  existing  in  Canada. 

1  he  constitution  had  been  suspended,  and 
Lord  Durham  on  his  arrival  at  once  gave 
the  key-note  of  his  policy  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  then  Executive  Council,  and 
immediately  freed  himself  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  local  and  permanent  cabals 
which  had  been  odious  to  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  by  appointing  a  new  Council,  in 
which  were  included  his  three  secretaries. 

“  II  a  fait  deja  une  bonne  chose,”  said  a 
prominent  French-Canadian,  “il  a  tue  les 
deux  Conseils.”  1  He  had,  in  fact,  shown 
himself  to  be  independent  of  official 
control. 

Durham’s  chief  problem  was  to 
reconcile  the  English  and  the  French, 
for  the  rebellion  had  been  brought  about 
as  much  by  race  antipathy  as  by  other 
causes.  But  he  was  under  no  illusions 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  races. 
He  had  landed  in  Canada  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  “narrow  and  mischievous 
spirit  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
acts  of  the  French-Canadians  ...  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  no  quarter 
should  be  shown  to  the  absurd  preten¬ 
sions  of  races,” 2  and  as  his  report  shows 
he  became  fixed  in  tiie  belief  that  two 
separate  national  ideas  could  not  exist 
side  by  side  within  the  same  nation. 
His  inquiries  led  him  to  the  opinion  that 
the  French  were  “  utterly  uneducated 
and  singularly  inert,  implicitly  obeying 
leaders  who  ruled  them  by  the  influence 
of  a  blind  confidence  and  narrow 
national  prejudices,”  whilst  the  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  “  a  very  inde¬ 
pendent,  not  very  manageable,  and 
sometimes  a  rather  turbulent  democracy.” 
He  found  “two  nations  warring  in  the 
bosom  of  a  single  State  .  .  .  and  a 

1  Butler’s  "  Sketch  of  Lord  Durham's  Mission" 

3  Idem. 
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struggle  not  of  principles  but  of  races,”  1 
and  it  was  his  desire  to  foster  the  growth 
of  a  Canadian  nation  having  common 
ideals  as  well  as  common  political 
institutions.  He  believed— and  this  is 
the  one  weak  point  of  his  report — that 
by  Anglifying  Canada  the  French- 
Canadians  would  gradually  cease  the  use 
of  their  own  language,  and  would  thus 
lose  a  great  part  of  their  racial  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individuality.  But  the 
grant  of  liberal  institutions  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  the  French- 
Canadian  characteristics,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  on 
February  3,  1910.  “Friend  of  liberty  as 
he  was,”  said  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 

“  broad  as  he  was  in  his  conceptions, 
far-visioned  as  events  show  him  to  have 
been,  Lord  Durham  himself  did  not 
appreciate  the  effect  of  liberal  institu¬ 
tions.  Coming  to  Canada  at  a  time  when 
the  very  atmosphere  was  reeking  with 
rebellion,  he  formed  a  hasty  judgment 
upon  the  French  population  of  that  day.” 
Nevertheless  Durham’s  view  was  correct 
in  the  main,  and  the  effect  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations  was  entirely  beneficial.  As 
a  preliminary  step  in  his  policy  of 
conciliation  he  proclaimed  a  general 
amnesty,  and  being  unwilling  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  he  issued  an  ordinance  banish¬ 
ing  eight  persons  to  Bermuda.  His 
action  was  as  magnanimous  as  it  was 
unwise  ;  for  unfortunately  his  enemies, 
who  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
immediately  challenged  the  legality  of 
his  action,  which  the  splenetic  Brougham, 
whose  narrow  mind  was  incapable  of 
generous  emotions,  and  who  had 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  giving  up 
the  North  American  colonies,  magnified 
into  the  high-handed  act  of  a  petty 
despot — legal  trivialities  ever  appealing 
to  the  petty  and  self-seeking  mind. 
Melbourne,  when  the  matter  was 
pressed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  weakly 
defended  Durham's  action,  and  although 
he  had  promised  his  “  unflinching " 
support  he  adopted  the  unworthy  course 
of  disallowing  the  ordinance.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Lord  Durham  had  received 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  queen 
in  which  the  ordinance  was  highly 

1  Lord  Durham's  Report,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  edited,  with  an  able  introduction,  by 
Sir  Charles  Lucas. 
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approved,  he  was  sacrificed  owing  to 
the  factious  conduct  of  the  Tories  by  the 
ministers  who  should  have  supported  him 
— a  proceeding  discreditable  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  weak  and  senti¬ 
mental  Lord  Glenelg,  who  was  then 
responsible  for  the  colonies.  Incensed 
by  the  attitude  of  the  ministers,  Durham 
at  once  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
finding  it  “  impossible  to  bear  up  against 
the  anxieties  and  labour  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  under  existing  circumstances”1 
he  left  Quebec  on  November  i,  1838, 
scarcely  five  months  after  he  had 
landed. 

It  was  during  his  voyage  home  that 
the  celebrated  report,  which  has  been 
termed  the  “  Bible  of  Responsible 
Government,”  was  written.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  discuss  even  the  main  points 
of  this  document,  which  in  addition  to 
the  two  chief  recommendations  dealt 
with  public  lands,  especially  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  clergy  reserves,2  and  land 
companies,  immigration,  improvement  of 
means  of  communication,  administration 
of  justice,  and  education;  but  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  two  recom¬ 
mendations  which  were  destined  to  exert 
such  an  influence  over  the  future  of 
Canada  and  the  empire.  These  were 
the  reunion  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  under  one  parliament  and  the 
introduction  of  responsible  government. 
Lord  Durham  had  become  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a 
permanent  French  majority  under  an 
immovable  British  executive  in  one  of 
the  provinces  was  to  secure  a  permanent 
British  majority  in  the  united  provinces, 
served  by  an  executive  which  should  be 
removable  at  the  will  of  the  majority. 
He  believed  that  under  such  an  arrange- 

1  Buller. 

2  One  of  the  principal  questions  that  had  led 
to  ill-feeling  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  English  inhabitants  was  connected  with  the 
clei  gy  reserves.  1  his  problem  had  embittered 
public  life  in  Upper  Canada  since  the  reserves 
had  been  created  by  the  Act  of  1791,  which  had 
provided  among  other  things  that  there  should  be 
a  permanent  appropriation  of  public  lands  for 
the  endowment  of  a  Protestant  clergy.  Ministers 
of  all  denominations,  ever  ready  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes  provided  by  a  too  kind  Government, 
desired  to  share  in  these  provisions,  but  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Strachan,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
although  in  a  minority,  claimed  ownership  of 
these  lands.  The  eventual  result  of  the  unedifying 
quarrels  was  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  18^4 
finally  secularized  the  reserves,  after  providing  for 
diose  clergymen  who  had  acquired  vested  interests 
in  them. 


ment  political  parties  would  tend  to 
fusion  and  amalgamation  rather  than 
remain  upon  strictly  racial  lines,  and  that 
the  French-Canadians  would  lose  their 
political  individuality  as  they  became 
gradually  swamped  by  an  ever-increasing 
British  majority.  At  this  period  the 
population  of  the  two  Canadas  was  a 
little  over  one  million,  of  whom  the 
French  numbered  less  than  one  half. 
The  two  provinces  together  possessed 
an  adequate  though  not  excessive 
majority  over  the  French,  which  would 
become  larger  as  time  went  on  owing 
to  the  influx  of  British  emigrants.  The 
conflict  between  the  two  races  was  to 
be  terminated  by  ensuring  that  “  the 
ascendancy  should  never  again  be  placed 
in  any  hands  but  those  of  an  English 
population.”  These  views  of  a  Radical 
statesman  of  the  early  Victorian  era  are 
interesting  when  contrasted  with  recent 
experiments  in  South  Africa. 

Lord  Durham's  report  naturally  caused 
great  indignation  amongst  the  French- 
Canadians,  who  were  unwilling  to  sink 
their  individuality  in  a  parliament  in  which 
as  a  race  they  would  always  be  in  a 
minority  ;  but  fortunately  for  Canada  the 
views  of  the  High  Commissioner  prevailed, 
and  the  Union  Act  was  passed  on  July  28, 
1840,  the  very  day  that  Lord  Durham,  to 
whose  foresight  it  was  due,  died.  The 
initiation  of  the  Act  was  left  to  the  new 
governor,  Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Sydenham,  who  issued  a 
proclamation  naming  February  10,  1841, 
as  the  date  when  union  should  take  effect. 
When  the  first  Parliament  of  the  now 
united  Canadas  met  on  June  14,  1841,  at 
Kingston,  it  was  evident  that  a  great 
experiment  in  government  had  been 
initiated.  The  Executive  Council  became 
the  Ministry,  and  as  such  held  itself 
responsible  to  Parliament  rather  than  to  the 
governor,  and  as  subsequent  events  showed 
the  majority  of  its  members  accepted  this 
fresh  situation  as  the  essential  portion  of 
the  new  constitution.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  it  had  been  Durham’s  hope  in 
recommending  this  abrupt  departure  from 
established  usage  that  eventually'  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada  would  be  induced  to 
join  in  a  common  parliament.  Constitu¬ 
tional  problems  precisely  similar,  with  the 
exception  of  the  race  question,  had  arisen 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where 
a  similar  struggle  had  been,  and  was  still, 
proceeding.  In  the  former,  Joseph  Howe, 
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whose  name  is  known  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  own  province,  and  in  the 
latter  Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot,  were  the  chief 
exponents  of  constitutional  liberty.  Lord 
Durham,  with  prophetic  insight,  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  there  should  be  a 
united  Canada  in  which,  “by  raising  up  for 
the  North  American  colonist  some  nationality 
of  his  own,”  a  balance  should  be  established 
against  the  United  States.  “  Such  a  union,” 
he  stated,  “  would  at  once  decisively  settle 
the  question  of  races ;  it  would  enable  all 
the  provinces  to  co-operate  for  all  common 
purposes  ;  and  above  all  it  would  form  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  possessing  the 
means  of  securing  good  and  responsible 
government  for  itself,  and  which,  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  Empire,  might 
in  some  measure  counterbalance  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  and  increasing  influence  of  the 
United  States  on  the  American  continent.” 
These  were  truly  prophetic  words  which 
required  not  only  imagination  at  the  time 
they  were  uttered  but  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  forces  that  were  moulding  a  great 
nation  out  of  warring  elements. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

Political  and  Economic  Progress 

The  years  succeeding  the  introduction 
of  responsible  government  into  Canada 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
economic  progress  of  the  country.  The 
decade  immediately  following  the  opening 
of  the  first  Parliament  for  the  united 
provinces  witnessed  considerable  activity 
in  road-making  and  bridge-building,  and 
in  improving  internal  water  communi¬ 
cation,  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
liberal  sums  that  were  voted  for  these 
purposes  and  the  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  ;  whilst  during  the 
next  decade  there  was  a  development  of 
railway  enterprise  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  next  period  of  expansion 
in  Canadian  history.  Lord  Durham  had 
called  attention  to  the  inadequate  means 
of  communication  which  retarded  the 
development  of  the  country  and  caused 
emigrants  to  proceed  to  the  United  States 
instead  of  settling  in  British  territory.  In 
the  opening  ymars  of  the  century  Canada 
was  still  practically  unknown,  except  in 
the  eastern  districts.  The  immense  terri¬ 
tories  lying  to  the  west  of  the  great  lakes 
were  only  traversed  by  intrepid  fur  traders 
and  hunters,  and  were  under  the  control 
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of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  a  monopoly 
of  fur  traders  whose  interests  were  opposed 
to  the  settlement  of  agriculturists  in  their 
wide  domains  and  who  were  as  unwilling 
as  their  rivals,  the  North-West  Company 
and  other  merchants,  to  encourage  any 
influx  of  settlers  into  their  cherished  pre¬ 
serves.  The  tide  of  Western  exploration 
had  indeed  commenced,  hut  the  explorers 
who  were  traversing  the  great  waterways 
or  wandering  over  the  vast  prairie  lands 
were  generally  traders,  who  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  visions  of  those  who 
regarded  Western  Canada  as  a  land  which 
might  sustain  a  thriving  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation.  The  vast  solitudes  of  the  interior 
were  trodden  by  a  great  number  of  bison, 
which  wandered  over  the  great  fertile 
plains  in  immense  herds  and  formed  the 
main  sustenance  of  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Indians  who  were  practically  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  the  West.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  servants  of  the  fur-trading 
companies  at  a  few  outlying  trading  posts 
and  small  bands  of  half-breeds,  this  country 
was  entirely  without  European  inhabitants. 
Only  a  few  years  previously  the  continent 
had  been  crossed  from  east  to  west  by 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who,  after  descend¬ 
ing  the  Mackenzie  River  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  had  again  set  forth  on 
a  perilous  voyage  of  discovery.  By  cross¬ 
ing  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  making  his 
way  to  the  coast  he  had  achieved  in  1793 
what  the  Verendryes  had  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  forty  years  earlier  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  passed  through  fertile 
lands  which  were  capable  of  high  develop¬ 
ment,  he  was  one  of  the  keenest  opponents 
of  any  attempt  to  populate  the  solitudes.1 
1Jut  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  patriotic  Scottish 
nobleman  who  had  interested  himself  in 
philanthropic  projects,  and  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  colonization  in  Western 
Canada,  had  outwitted  the  fur  traders  by 
securing  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  then  estab¬ 
lishing  a  settlement  on  the  Red  River. 
In  spite  of  the  most  unscrupulous  op¬ 
position,  fostered  by  the  agents  of  the 
North-West  Company,  resulting  in  attacks 
upon  the  infant  colony  and  leading  to 
bloodshed  at  Sevenoaks,  near  Winnipeg, 
on  June  19,  1816,  the  new  settlement 
took  root,  and  at  the  period  of  Lord 

1  For  an  account  ol  Western  exploration  and  the 
Selkirk  Colony  see  article  on  the  ‘‘History  of  the 
Iraitie  Provinces,”  by  P.  E.  Lewin,  in  “The  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada." 


Selkirk’s  untimely  death  the  nucleus  of  a 
thriving  colony  had  been  established  and 
the  long  monopoly  of  the  fur  traders  had 
been  broken  down.  But  progress  was 
essentially  slow,  and  although  there  was 
a  considerable  immigration  into  Canada  in 
the  years  following  the  termination  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  large  numbers  again 
crossed  the  borders  into  a  country  where 
the  conditions  were  easier  and  the  prospects 
of  securing  a  competency  seemed  brighter. 
Durham,  whose  report  is  invaluable  for  the 
information  it  gives  upon  this  question, 
estimated  that  of  the  new  arrivals  at  least 
60  per  cent,  left  the  country  ;  nor  is  such 
a  result  to  be  wondered  at  when  conditions 
on  each  side  of  the  boundary  are  taken 
into  account.  Durham  graphically  con- 
ti asted  the  two  countries.  “  By  describing 
one  side  and  reversing  the  picture,”  he  wrote 
in  his  vigorous  and  incisive  language,  “  the 
other  would  also  be  described.  On  the 
American  side  all  is  activity  and  bustle. 
The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared  ;  every 
year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and 
thousands  of  farms  are  created  out  of 
the  wastes ;  canals  and  railroads  are 
finished  .  .  .  the  ways  of  communication 
and  transport  are  crowded  with  people 
and  enlivened  by  numerous  carriages  and 
large  steamboats.  The  observer  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  harbours  on  the 
lakes  and  the  number  of  vessels  they 
contain.  Good  houses,  warehouses,  mills, 
inns,  villages,  towns,  and  even  great  cities, 
are  seen  almost  to  spring  up  out  of  the 
desert.  .  .  .  On  the  British  side  of  the  line, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots, 
where  some  approach  to  American  pros¬ 
perity  is  apparent,  all  seems  waste  and 
desolate.  There  is  but  one  railroad  in  all 
British  America,  and  that,  running  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  is 
only  15  miles  long.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  in 
the  difference  between  the  larger  towns 
on  the  two  sides  that  we  shall  find  the 
strongest  evidence  of  our  own  inferiority. 
That  painful  but  undeniable  truth  is  most 
manifest  in  the  country  districts  through 
which  the  line  of  national  separation  passes 
for  a  thousand  miles.  ...  A  widely  scat¬ 
tered  population,  poor  and  apparently 
unenterprising,  without  towns  and  markets, 
almost  without  roads,  drawing  little  more 
than  a  rude  subsistence  from  ill-cultivated 
land,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  improving 
their  position,  present  to  us  the  most  in¬ 
structive  contrast  to  their  enterprising  and 
thriving  neighbours  on  the  American  side." 


The  United  States  offered  far  better 
opportunities  to  the  unskilled  labourer  as 
well  as  to  the  settler  and  the  farmer,  and 
there  was  really  little  to  attract  the  emigrant 
to  Canada  in  comparison  with  the  superior 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  Whilst 
there  was  a  constant  leakage  of  population 
to  the  neighbouring  republic  there  was  then 
little  immigration  from  that  country,  where 
Canada  was  regarded — and  until  a  much 
later  period — as  a  strip  of  territory  which 
would  fall  easily  into  the  American  net. 
As  late  as  1857  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Seward,  wrote  that  “  in  common  with  most 
of  my  countrymen  I  have  thought  Canada 
a  mere  strip  lying  north  of  the  United 
States,  easily  detachable  from  the  parent 
State,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  itself,  and 
therefore  ultimately,  nay,  right  soon,  to  be 
taken  on  by  the  federal  union,  without 
materially  changing  or  affecting  its  own 
condition  or  development."  Although  for 
some  years  (1818-26  and  1830-^2)  a  larger 
number  of  British  emigrants  went  to 
Canada  than  to  the  United  States,  these 
conditions  were  soon  reversed,  and  as  the 
century  advanced  the  disparity  in  numbers 
became  more  and  more  marked.  The 
reasons  are  obvious. 

But  the  spread  of  population  westwards 
was  nevertheless  steady  and  continuous. 
For  the  first  ten  years  following  the  peace 
the  average  number  of  immigrants  to  arrive 
at  Canadian  ports  was  about  9,000,  whilst 
the  following  year  saw  a  steadily  increasing 
number,  reaching  more  than  100,000  in 
1847,  the  year  of  the  Irish  famine.  Many 
of  the  immigrants  were  drawn  from  the 
destitute  classes,  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  sturdy  farmers  and 
their  families  who  were  attracted  to  the 
New  World  by  glowing  accounts  of  better 
conditions  and  better  opportunities.  Upper 
Canada  attracted  the  majority.  New  cities 
and  townships  were  springing  up  on  every 
side,  and  in  spite  of  the  political  unrest 
the  population  progressed  from  poverty 
to  comparative  prosperity  as  the  years 
advanced.  Although  the  first  Imperial 
grants  in  aid  of  emigration  were  made 
in  1821  to  assist  emigrants  from  the  south 
of  Ireland  to  Canada,  there  were  many 
public  and  private  schemes  in  operation 
before  that  date.  On  the  termination  of 
hostilities  with  the  United  States  numbers 
of  British  soldiers  were  induced  to  take  up 
land  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa  Rivers,  where  each  man  was 
provided  with  rations  and  a  plot  of  land, 
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i.  Qlebec.  2.  A  Town  in  Lower  Canada.  3.  Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal.  4.  Great  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 

5.  Toronto  in  its  Early  Days. 
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varying  in  size  from  ioo  acres  in  the  case 
of  a  private  to  1,200  acres  for  a  field-officer. 
After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
War  Office  subsidized  retired  soldiers  of 
the  99th  and  100th  Regiments  at  Richmond, 
near  Ottawa,  and  in  1819  there  was  an 
influx  of  weavers,  many  of  whom,  assisted 
by  a  Glasgow  emigration  society,  settled 
at  Grenville.  In  the  following  year  3,000 
Lanarkshire  weavers  settled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Lanark,1  and  in  1826  the 
Canada  Company  was  established  and  was 
instrumental  in  settling  large  numbers  of 
colonists  on  the  vacant  lands.  During  the 
next  decade  the  Mohawk  Indians  began 
to  dispose  of  their  lands,  and  with  the 
occupation  of  the  territories  of  the  Indians 
another  barrier  across  the  path  of  Western 
expansion  was  broken  down,  until  finally 
the  Indians  were  assigned  well-defined 
reserves,  which  are  even  yet  being  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  thousands  of  settlers 
flocking  to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
West. 

But  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  spread 
of  population  was  the  construction  of 
railroads.  It  is  necessary  in  considering 
the  expansion  of  railways  in  Canada  some¬ 
what  to  anticipate  the  course  of  history. 
At  the  present  time  three  great  companies 
are  in  operation — the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian 
Northern — each  competing  for  the  traffic 
which  flows  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
apparent  that  “some  extraordinary  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  is  urging  these  companies 
ever  forward  to  the  west  and  north-west 
in  the  almost  vain  endeavour  to  cope  with 
the  vast  volume  of  traffic  which  is  being 
created  by  the  ceaseless  energy  of  Canadian 
brains  and  hands.” 2 3  Geographical  con¬ 
ditions  have  naturally  largely  influenced 
the  course  of  these  main  arteries  of 
commerce  radiating  from  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  which,  owing  to  their  strategic 
position  on  the  chief  highway  of  commerce 
possessed  by  Canada  prior  to  the  advent 
of  railways,  were  the  predestined  gateway 
to  the  interior.  Their  route  from  Montreal 
to  the  west  has  been  largely  determined 
by  the  following  considerations.  Toronto, 
lying  as  it  does  on  Lake  Ontario  in  the 
narrow  isthmus  between  Georgian  Bay  and 
the  most  easterly  of  the  great  lakes,  was 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  receive  the 

1  Johnson’s  “Emigration  from  the  United  King¬ 

dom  to  North  America,”  1913. 

3  Justinian  Mallett's  “Railway  Development  in 
Canada,”  an  article  in  United  Empire,  1912. 


commerce  which  was  bound  to  flow  from 
the  fertile  lands  of  south-eastern  Ontario, 
and  became,  therefore,  the  centre  of  a 
network  of  railways  which  radiate  in  all 
directions  from  what  is  now  the  second 
city  in  Canada.  The  twin  cities  of  Port 
Atthur  and  fort  William,  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  owe  their 
importance  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
natural  centre  for  the  transfer  of  grain 
to  the  three  great  waterways,  Lakes 
Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron;  whilst 
Winnipeg,  the  home  of  the  Selkirk  settlers, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
territory  between  the  two  great  lakes  of 
Manitoba  and  Winnipeg  and  the  American 
frontiers,  became  the  natural  meeting-place 
of  east  and  west,  the  connecting  link  which 
joins  the  two  halves  of  Canada,  through 
which  passes  the  population  of  Europe  on 
its  way  to  the  vast  plains  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  through 
which  are  returned  to  Europe  the  products 
of  its  industry.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  railways  farther  across  the  continent, 
their  progress  having  been  determined 
by  geographical  and  economic  conditions 
which  cannot  be  described  in  this  history. 
The  first  railway  to  be  built  in  Canada 
was  that  between  La  Prairie,  opposite 
Montreal,  and  Chambly,  connecting  the 
commercial  capital  with  the  old  route 
down  Lake  Champlain,  and  two  years 
later,  in  1839,  another  short  line  was 
constructed  in  Nova  Scotia  for  hauling 
coal  from  the  Albion  Mines.  But  although 
steam  communication  from  Canada  across 
the  Atlantic  had  been  established  in  1833, 
when  the  first  steamship,  the  Royal  William, 
built  in  Quebec,  sailed  from  Picton,  and 
made  the  passage  in  25  days,  no  serious 
attempt  at  railway  construction  was  made 
until  the  early  fifties,  when  as  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  agitation,  in  which  Joseph 
Howe  took  a  prominent  part,  many  new 
charters  were  granted,  the  Grand  Trunk 
was  completed  between  Montreal  and 
Portland  (1853),  a  line  was  constructed 
between  Hamilton  and  Windsor  on  the 
Detroit  River,  and  another  was  opened 
from  Toronto  to  Barrie  on  Lake  Simcoe. 
It  seemed  at  one  time  highly  probable  that 
economic  considerations  would  lead  to 
the  construction  of  railways  across  the 
boundaries  of  Canada  into  the  United 
States  to  the  exclusion  of  lines  running 
from  east  to  west.  This  was  specially  the 
case  during  the  period  of  reciprocity  with 
that  country  which  opened  in  1854  and 


closed  in  1 866,  when  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  steel  links  binding  Canada  to  the 
United  States  might  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  the  economic  and  political  union  of 
the  two  countries.  But  fortunately  for  the 
future  of  Canada  as  an  independent  nation 
the  more  far-sighted  of  her  statesmen  saw 
that  her  economic  progress  lay  from  east 
to  west  and  not  from  north  to  south,  and 
with  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  one  of  the  most  powerful 
links  in  the  chain  of  empire  was  forged 
and  4  seal  set  upon  both  the  economic  and 
political  future  of  Canada.' 

It  has  been  necessary  to  indicate  briefly 
the  railway  development  of  the  Dominion 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  striking  advance 
in  Canadian  progress  since  the  period  when 
canals  and  waterways  and  indifferent  roads 
formed  the  sole  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  different  centres  of 
population.  With  the  construction  of 
railroads  Canada  entered  upon  a  new 
period.  The  political  and  constitutional 
squabbles  of  a  past  era  sank  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  before  the  activity 
that  was  apparent  in  every  direction,  and 
not  even  the  temporary  set-backs,  due  to 
rash  enterprises  for  which  the  country 
was  not  fully  ripe,  affected  the  progress 
of  the  people.  A  new  spirit  and  a  new 
ideal  were  set  before  the  nation,  and  the 
political  quarrels  of  a  past  generation  were 
soon  to  become  merged  in  a  conception 
of  national  unity  which  reacted  upon  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  nation  and 
was  in  its  turn  fostered  by  the  advance 
from  comparative  poverty  to  comparative 
wealth. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

Annexation  versus  Confederation 

The  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
grant  of  self-government  to  Canada  were 
characterized  by  political  crises  that  augured 
ill  for  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The 
English  and  French  inhabitants  of  Canada 
were  watching  each  other  with  sullen  dis¬ 
like.  In  the  medley  of  political  and  personal 
feuds,  the  intrigue  and  sharp  practice  that 
marked  this  period,  the  governor-general 
occupied  a  difficult  and,  indeed,  anoma¬ 
lous  position,  which  frequently  called  for 
the  exercise  of  considerable  tact  and 
initiative  in  order  that  a  political  dead¬ 
lock  should  be  avoided.  Much  depended 

1  The  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
described  in  “  The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada." 
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upon  the  attitude  of  the  governor, 
who  had  not  as  yet  found  his  precise 
status  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  became  governor- 
general  in  1 S43 ,  with  his  resolute  attempt 
to  uphold  the  prestige  of  his  office,  and 
his  too  evident  dislike  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  scarcely  did  his  duty  as  the 
servant  of  both  the  Imperial  and  the 
Canadian  Governments,  and  was  inclined 
to  adopt  an  attitude  which  was  hardly 
compatible  with  the  policy  that  had  been 
outlined  by  Durham.  When  he  resigned 
in  1845,  the  country  was  torn  with 
political  strife,  and  the  new  policy  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  unqualified 
success.  Fortunately,  his  successor  was  a 
man  who,  without  being  a  genius,  was  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  by  his  tact  and 
urbanity  was  able  to  guide  the  ship  of  State 
into  smoother  waters.  Lord  Elgin  was  a 
thorough  believer  in  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  son-in-law  of  Durham  he 
was  soon  able  to  convince  all  parties  of  the 
integrity  of  his  principles  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  practices.  He  landed  at  Boston  in 
January  1847,  the  forerunner  of  that  great 
stream  of  immigration  which  marked  the 
disastrous  year  of  the  Irish  famine,  and 
although  he  was  then  but  thirty-five  years 
old  he  seemed  to  grasp  the  real  situation 
and  to  move  in  the  right  direction.  Re- 
sponsiblegovernment  did  not  appear  to  him, 
any  more  than  it  did  to  Durham,  as  a 
half-way  house  to  separation  or  a  method 
of  “letting  the  colonies  go  to  the  devil  in 
their  own  way,”  and  he  welcomed  the  co¬ 
operation  of  French  and  English  in  the 
Ministry  under  Robert  Baldwin  and  Sir 
Louis  La  Fontaine,  the  leaders  of  the  Reform 
Party,  who  were  called  to  office  on  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  Cabinet  early  in  1848. 
Moreover,  he  signified  his  belief  in  respon¬ 
sible  government  by  assenting  to  the  Act 
which  had  been  passed  for  appropriating 
a  sum  of  money  as  compensation  to  those 
who  were  alleged  to  have  suffered  losses  in 
the  Rebellion  of  1837 — an  action  which  was 
resented  by  the  British  element  at  Montreal, 
who  pelted  Her  Majesty’s  representative 
with  stones  and  rotten  eggs,  and  on  April 
25,  1849,  invaded  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  Montreal,  drove  out  the  members,  and 
set  fire  to  the  building.  The  party  which 
had  hitherto  prided  itself  on  its  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  Crown  so  soon  as  the 
action  of  its  representatives  displeased  it, 
acted  with  a  supreme  disregard  of  political 
ory,  and  inflamed  with  racial  hatred 


vented  its  displeasure  upon  a  governor 
who  had  been  courageous  enough  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
But  in  spite  of  the  insults  to  which  he 
was  subjected  and  of  the  action  of  the  local 
clubs,  notably  the  St.  Andrew's  Society, 
which  erased  his  name  from  their  lists  of 
members,1  Lord  Elgin  acted  with  exemplary 
forbearance  and  retired  to  his  country  seat 
to  await  the  natural  death  of  the  agitation. 
Lord  Elgin  was  fortunately  perfectly  well 
able  to  control  the  situation.  He  accepted 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  was  active  in 
seconding  their  efforts  for  a  treaty  of  reci¬ 
procity  with  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  accompanied  by  Mr.  (after¬ 
wards  Sir)  Francis  Hincks,  who  had  become 
leader  of  the  Liberals,  he  journeyed  to 
Washington,  where  he  appended  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  treaty.  Its  success  was  imme¬ 
diate  and,  in  the  ten  years  which  followed, 
the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  Canada 
were  successfully  laid.  When  the  treaty 
lapsed  it  was  chiefly  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States — then  emerging  from  the 
crisis  of  the  Civil  War — whose  officials  were 
inclined  to  treat  Canadian  overtures  with 
contempt,  that  prevented  its  renewal. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  Elgin’s  careful 
and  conciliatory  attitude  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  ministry  to  Parliament 
became  firmly  established  as  the  recognized 
principle  of  government  in  Canada.  It  was 
during  his  term  of  office  that  two  promi¬ 
nent  Canadian  statesmen  first  attracted 
attention.  These  were  George  Brown 
and  Sir  John  Macdonald,  both  Scotchmen, 
but  temperamentally  as  different  as  was 
possible  for  two  men  fired  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  their  adopted  country  and  a  belief 
that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
political  difficulties  in  Canada  lay  in  a 
federation  of  the  disunited  provinces.  The 
former,  a  strange  mixture  of  religious 
bigotry  and  political  zeal,  regarding  the 
Church  of  Rome  almost  with  the  hatred  of 
a  seventeenth-century  Calvinist,  disliking 
the  French-Canadians  and  unwilling  to  bid 
for  their  co-operation  or  support,  became 
the  leader  of  the  more  extreme  of  the 
Radicals,  and  by  his  prodigious  energy  and 
capacity  for  work  secured  a  considerable 
measure  of  support  from  the  Protestant 
nonconformist  bodies  throughout  the 
country.  The  latter,  a  careful  and  calcu- 

1  The  St.  Andrew’s  Society,  with  a  supreme  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  ridiculous,  wrote  to  Lord  Elgin 
stating  that  his  subscription  of  £10  would  be 
returned  so  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  society  would 
permit 


lating  lawyer,  ambitious  and  discerning, 
unwilling  to  alienate  sympathy  by  adopting 
unpopular  opinions,  became  the  leader  of 
the  Conservatives  and  one  of  the  foremost 
exponents  of  the  policy  of  federation  which 
was  soon  to  become  the  burning  question 
in  Canada. 

The  idea  of  a  confederation  of  the 
Canadian  provinces  was  not  a  new  one. 
As  early  as  1814  Jonathan  Sewell,  Chief 
Justice  of  Lower  Canada,  during  a  visit  to 
England  laid  before  the  Colonial  Secretary' 
a  scheme  for  the  federal  union  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America  ;  whilst 
Lord  Durham  had  looked  forward  to  a 
closer  form  of  constitutional  union  as  being 
likely  to  lead  to  the  consolidation  of 
Canada  as  a  nation.  But  any  such  scheme 
remained  a  splendid  but  unattainable  ideal 
until  forces  were  set  in  operation  which 
compelled  Canadian  citizens  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  their  destiny  and  to  face 
the  alternative  of  union  among  themselves 
or  of  absorption  with  their  powerful 
neighbours  to  the  south.  When,  in  1858, 
Bytown,  a  place  containing  about  14,000 
inhabitants,  had  been  chosen  by  the  queen 
as  the  capital  of  the  two  Canadas,  a  step 
had  been  made  in  the  right  direction. 
Since  the  riots  at  Montreal,  Parliament  had 
met  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Quebec  ; 
but  the  choice  of  a  town  where  the  legisla¬ 
ture  could  carry  on  its  deliberations  with¬ 
out  being  subject  to  dangerous  influences, 
and  where  local  jealousies  would  not  have 
the  same  force  as  in  Toronto  or  Quebec, 
was  a  welcome  innovation  and  in  some 
degree  typified  the  spirit  of  nationhood 
which  was  rapidly  gaining  strength  among 
all  sections  of  the  Canadian  people.  The 
new  capital  was  renamed  Ottawa,  and  was 
destined  before  long  to  pass  from  a  purely 
provincial  to  a  national  importance. 

Of  the  forces  that  were  driving  Canada 
into  nationhood  by  far  the  most  important 
was  the  reaction  that  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  attitude  of  the  extremists,  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  who  favoured  a  union 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  opinions  that  had  been  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  and  the  doctrines  that  were  pro¬ 
claimed  by  public  men  and  in  certain 
newspapers,  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
more  moderate  elements  in  Canada,  and 
drove  men  of  diverse  opinions  to  seek 
some  method  of  strengthening  their 
common  country  against  the  spread  of 
pernicious  doctrines  detrimental  to  the 
safety  of  Canada  as  an  independent  State 
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within  the  British  Empire.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  movement  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  reversal  of  the  traditional  trade  policy 
of  England  when  Free  Trade  had  taken 
the  place  of  Protection.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  economic  rather  than  political  in  its 
origin,  and  was  fostered  by  the  prevailing 
distress  in  Canada  which  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  unexpected  opening  of  the 
British  markets  to  the  products  of  the 
world.  In  Montreal  the  Annexationists 
had  been  exceedingly  active.  The  forces 
of  discontent  which  had  disgraced  them¬ 
selves  by  burning  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1849  were  organized  into  a 
political  party  with  the  avowed  object 
of  securing  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
way  was  carefully  prepared  by  a  vigorous 
newspaper  campaign.  The  Herald,  on 
October  3rd,  declared  in  favour  of  imme¬ 
diate  annexation.  “  We  have  reason  to 
wish  for  an  incorporation  with  the  States 
of  the  American  union,”  it  was  stated  ; 
“  like  reason  prompts  us  to  desire  that 
this  incorporation  should  take  place  as 
speedily  as  possible.”  On  the  same  day 
the  Courier  stated  that  “  when  men 
find  things  irretrievably  bad,  they  must 
think  of  desperate  remedies.  Annexation 
is  that  remedy  ;  it  will  be  foolish  for  us 
now  to  wait  to  see  what  England  can 
do  for  us.  England  can  do  nothing.” 
Two  days  later  the  Montreal  Witness, 
with  unctuous  fatuity,  stated  that  “it  is 
precisely  because  we  think  that  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  Divine  Providence  are  pointing 
directly,  constantly,  and,  we  might  add, 
urgently  in  the  direction  of  annexation, 
that  we  have  felt  constrained  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  some  length,  ere  it  becomes 
involved  in  the  whirl  of  party  strife.” 
When  Providence  is  dragged  into  a  news¬ 
paper  controversy  common  sense  flies  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  editorial  sanctum. 
Within  a  few  days  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  issued  their  now  celebrated 
Address  to  the  people  of  Canada,  in 
which,  after  considering  four  remedies 
for  the  economic  distress  and  political 
troubles,  viz.  the  revival  of  protection 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
a  federal  union  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies ;  the  independence  of 
the  British  North  American  colonies  as 
a  federal  republic ;  and  reciprocal  free 
trade  with  the  Unites  States,  as  respects 
the  products  of  the  farm,  the  forest,  and 
the  mine — they  demanded  “a  friendly 


ami  peaceful  separation  from  British  con¬ 
nection,  and  a  union  upon  equitable  terms 
with  the  great  North  American  Con¬ 
federacy  of  Sovereign  States."  Curiously 
enough  the  leaders  in  the  movement  were 
to  be  found  amongst  the  ultra-conserva¬ 
tives,  although  there  were  also  a  few 
prominent  reformers  amongst  the  signa¬ 
tories.  Nor  were  they  men  of  little  stand¬ 
ing  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  for 
they  included  members  of  the  Council  and 
Assembly,  and  some — such  as  Sir  David 
Macpherson,  subsequently  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario ;  Sir  |ohn  Rose, 
subsequently  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
first  Dominion  Cabinet  ;  Luther  Holton, 
later  a  member  of  the  Macdonald- Dorian 
Ministry;  and  Sir  John  Abbot,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Dominion  in  1891-92 — 
who  later  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  their  country  as  loyal  upholders 
of  the  British  connection.  Fortunately, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  the  man  was 
at  hand  who  was  to  counteract  the  dis¬ 
loyal  tendencies  of  the  Annexationists  by 
encouraging  Canada  to  enter  upon  the 
path  of  sound  economic  progress.  The 
action  of  the  governor-general  at  this 
period  shows  him  to  have  had  a  clear 
perception  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
Canada  to  drift  towards  a  permanent 
rupture  writh  the  mother  country,  and  he 
realized  that  economic  prosperity  was 
essential  if  Canada  were  to  preserve  its 
independence  as  a  free  state  within  the 
British  Empire.  In  a  letter  written  in 
1849,  he  gave  expression  to  his  fears  in 
the  following  words :  “  The  downward 
progress  of  events  !  These  are  ominous 
words.  But  look  at  the  facts.  Property 
in  most  of  the  Canadian  towns,  and  more 
especially  in  the  capital,  has  fallen  50 
per  cent,  in  value  during  the  past  three 
years.  Three-fourths  of  the  commercial 
men  are  bankrupt  owing  to  free  trade  ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  exportable  pro¬ 
duce  of  Canada  is  obliged  to  seek  a 
market  in  the  States.  It  pays  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  frontier.  How  long 
can  such  a  state  of  tilings  be  expected 
to  endure  ?  .  .  .  I  am  confident  that  I 
could  carry  Canada  unscathed  through  all 
these  evils  of  transition  ...  if  I  could 
only  tell  the  people  of  the  provinces  that 
as  regards  the  conditions  of  material 
prosperity  thev  would  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  their  neighbours.  But  if  this 
be  not  achieved,  if  free  navigation  and 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  Union  be  not 
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secured  for  us,  the  worst,  I  fear,  will 
come,  and  that  at  no  distant  day."  Lord 
Elgin  saw  that  whilst  men  in  England 
were  experimenting  with  a  new  theory 
and  re-casting  the  commercial  system  of 
the  mother  country,  the  danger  which 
had  been  foreseen  by  some  even  of  the 
Free  Traders  that  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  would  be  driven  to 
seek  fresh  alliances,  if  not  amalgamation 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  or 
complete  independence  from  the  Imperial 
system,  was  pressing  and  growing  in 
intensity.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  his  states¬ 
manship  that  he  chose  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  sought  to  counteract  dis¬ 
loyal  tendencies  by  providing  for  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country 
under  his  charge. 

But  even  when  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  had  become  an  established 
fact  and  Canada  was  reaping  the  benefits 
of  a  revival  of  industry  and  trade  expan¬ 
sion,  the  annexation  movement  had  never 
entirely  died.  There  were  still  many  who 
turned  longing  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  United  States ;  but  moderate  men 
became  gradually  convinced  that  the  true 
destiny  of  Canada  lay  in  a  federation  of 
the  provinces.  Events  in  the  United  States 
convinced  waverers  that  national  progress 
might  be  retarded  as  well  as  advanced  by 
a  political  union  of  the  two  countries. 
Border  troubles  and  Fenian  raids,  disputes 
regarding  the  boundaries  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  disastrous  Civil 
War,  which  for  a  period  seemed  likely 
to  tear  the  great  Republic  asunder  and 
again  to  turn  the  so-called  Sovereign 
States  of  the  Llnion  into  “crumbled 
governments,”  and  perhaps  above  all  the 
too  evident  desire  of  a  large  section 
of  American  citizens  to  grasp  territories 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  led  to  a 
reaction  and  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a 
true  conception  of  Canadian  nationalism. 
The  patriotism  of  Canadians  was  deeply 
stirred,  as  it  was  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
indiscreet  actions  of  the  American  friends 
of  annexation.  They  resented  such  public 
expressions  of  opinion  as  were  recorded 
in  the  Legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New 
York.  In  the  former  a  resolution  that  the 
“admission  of  Canada  into  this  Union 
would  be  a  measure  intimately  connected 
with  the  permanent  prosperity  and  glory 
of  both  countries"  was  adopted  in  1849, 
and  in  the  latter  it  was  resolved  “that  the 
annexation  of  Canada  and  other  provinces 
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of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  .  .  . 
upon  equitable  and  honourable  terms,  is  an 
object  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.”  But  when 
Elias  Haskett  Derby  reported  to  Mr. 
Steward,  Secretary  of  State,  in  1866  in 
favour  of  annexation,  the  time  had  passed 
when  such  an  event  could  have  been 
successfully  negotiated.  In  his  lengthy 
report  Mr.  Derby  wrote  as  follows  :  “  If 
England  were  to  come  forward  to-day  and 
say  to  her  progeny  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic:  ‘Unite  on  equal  terms;  join 
hands.  Go  forward  and  reclaim  the 
wilderness  ;  open  the  vast  interior  of  the 
continent,  withheld  from  civilization  by 
the  iron  hand  of  a  colossal  company ;  build 
ships,  canals,  and  railways  ;  open  avenues 
across  the  continent ;  create  homes  for  the 
destitute ;  provide  farms  for  my  Irish 
children  that  have  left  their  turf  cottages 
and  narrow  homesteads,  and  let  me  rejoice 
in  your  success  and  partake  of  a  prosperity 
that  will  bring  honour,  as  well  as  profit, 
to  your  ancient  home.’  Before  such  an 
adjuration  all  difficulties  would  vanish,  and 
reciprocal  relations  might  be  at  once  estab¬ 
lished.  After  such  an  appeal,  the  United 
States  might  submit  the  following  overtures  : 
to  admit  each  province  into  the  Union,  as  a 
Sovereign  State,  remitting  all  taxes  made 
necessary  by  the  war,  except  customs  and 
duties  on  liquors,  cotton,  tobacco,  banks, 
stamps,  and  licences.  To  assume  their 
government,  property,  and  debts  and 
equalize  the  debts  by  a  provision  for  future 
improvement  ...  to  guarantee  a  railway 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Fraser  River  ...  to  assume  all  liabilities 
for  the  ‘Alabama’  and  extinguish  all  claims 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  .  .  .  But 
England  may  lose  the  golden  opportunity 
to  yield  with  grace  what  she  cannot  long 
retain,  or  retain  at  all,  without  dispropor¬ 
tionate  expense.  .  .  .  While  I  still  hold  the 
pen,  and  as  if  to  indorse  the  views  I  have 
taken,  a  petition  comes  in  from  Victoria 
for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia  into 
the  Union.  ...  I  learn  from  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
people  of  British  Columbia  wish  it  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States.”  1  Speaking 

1  On  this  point  Mr.  Derby  was  at  least  right,  for 
previous  to  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  opinion  in  British  Columbia  uas  sharply 
in  favour  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  only  after  the  railway  had  been  completed  and 
British  Columbia  had  been  drawn  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  by  the  railroad 
acn  ss  the  prairies  that  the  disruptionist  tendencies 
■  v  checked  and  a  real  community  of  interest  was 


of  the  proposal  for  a  confederation  of  the 
Candian  provinces  Mr.  Derby  continued  : 

“  If  a  new  state  or  vice-royalty  is  thus 
created  without  the  full  concurrence  of  all 
its  parts  it  may  not  be  permanent,  for  its 
sections  are  not  harmonious.  The  natural 
laws  of  trade  are  not  easily  reversed,  and 
the  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to 
favour  a  measure  tending  to  build  up  a 
monarchy  on  its  borders.” 

By  the  rejection  of  an  extension  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty — a  move  designed  to 
force  Canada  to  union  with  the  United 
States — the  last  opportunity  for  action  had 
been  thrown  away.  The  stupidity  of  the 
American  attitude  was  exposed  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Detroit  Convention,  when 
Mr.  J.  Johnston,  of  Milwaukee,  said  that : 
“  There  are  those  who  think  that,  while 
the  closest  commercial  intercourse  with 
Canada  is  desirable,  yet  hope  by  stopping 
that  intercourse  for  a  few  years  to  compel 
the  Canadians  to  sue  for  annexation. 
Vain  delusions  !  Every  link  between  the 
United  States  and  the  provinces  that  it 
severs  tends  to  strengthen  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  latter  and  the  mother 
country.  Annexation  will  never  be  brought 
about  by  force  in  matters  of  trade  .  .  . 
No,  Sir ;  If  we  wish  to  annex  the 
provinces  we  have  to  assimilate  them,  by 
unrestricted  intercourse,  to  our  habits  and 
our  manners  of  action  and  feeling — we 
have  to  Americanize  them.”  Joseph  Howe 
also  gave  expression  to  similar  views 
at  Detroit.  “  No  consideration  of  the 
finances,”  he  said,  “  no  question  of  balance 
for  or  against  them,  upon  interchanges  of 
commodities,  can  have  any  influence  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
provinces,  or  tend  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  their  country,  their  institutions,  their 
government,  and  their  queen.” 

With  such  sentiments  stirring  in  the 
heart  of  the  Canadian  people  it  was 
evident  that  annexation  as  a  political 
possibility  was  doomed  ;  and  although  men 
like  Goldwin  Smith  expressed  the  belief 
that  “annexation  to  the  United  States 
was  written  in  the  stars,”  every  sign  was 
in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  British 
connection  and  the  establishment  of 
Canada  as  a  great  self-governing  com¬ 
munity  ;  politically  and  economically  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  United  States,  able  to 
dictate  her  own  terms,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  advances  of  an 
unwelcome  lover.  Having  shown  how 
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the  movement  for  confederation  was 
hastened  by  those  who  desired  union  with 
the  States,  it  is  now  necessary  to  indicate 
the  steps  that  were  taken  in  Canada  to 
bring  about  the  political  homogeneity  of 
the  country. 

The  idea  of  Canadian  confederation 
appealed  to  broad  statesmanship,  and 
particularly  to  those  who  were  able  to 
disregard  petty  local  jealousies  and  per¬ 
haps  to  sacrifice  purely  provincial  interests 
in  a  wider  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
citizenship.  For  this  reason  it  was  more 
popular  in  the  two  Canadas,  where  the 
population  was  larger  and  the  interests 
greater,  than  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  or  Newfoundland. 
To  the  French  Canadians  of  Quebec  it 
offered  certain  advantages,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
confederation  would  mean  the  division  of 
the  united  Canadas  for  purely  provincial 
purposes  into  two  separate  provinces,  so 
that  in  Quebec  the  French  would  again 
be  in  a  position  to  manage  their  own 
affairs ;  whilst  to  the  British  in  Ontario, 
who  were  already  chafing  under  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  over-representa¬ 
tion  of  Quebec  in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
it  seemed  equally  desirable.  But  for  some 
time  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  held  aloof,  preferring  to 
retain  their  own  individuality  or  to  seek 
some  close  form  of  union  between  them¬ 
selves  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of 
Canada.  Their  inhabitants  did  not  see 
why  they  should  lift  Canada  out  of  the 
political  chaos  into  which  it  was  drifting, 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  interests ; 
especially  as  they  feared  that  their  indi¬ 
viduality  would  be  lost  in  a  national 
parliament. 

It  was  not  until  1857  that  practical 
expression  was  given  to.  the  desire  for 
confederation.  In  that  year  Sir  Alexander 
Galt,  member  for  Sherbrooke  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  moved  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  in  an  able  and  statesman¬ 
like  speech,  and  when  he  was  taken  into 
the  Conservative  ministry  as  a  colleague  of 
Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  confederation  was  announced 
as  the  Government  policy.  But  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe.  The  Canadian  people 
had  not  as  yet  received  any  sudden  shock 
to  convince  them  of  the  real  danger  of 
their  position  due  to  the  instability  of  their 
ministries  and  the  want  of  union  amongst 
the  provinces.  When  in  the  first  year  of 
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the  American  Civil  War  there  seemed 
some  likelihood  of  a  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  dispute  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Northern  authorities  in  arresting  two 
Southern  commissioners  who  were  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  British  mail  steamship  Trent , 
Canada  instantly  responded  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  excitement,  and  began  to  look  to 
her  defences.  But  the  political  instability 
was  such  that  party  strife  prevented  the 
passing  of  the  Militia  Bills,  and  the 
country  became  convinced  of  the  danger 
of  so  intolerable  a  situation.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  George  Brown,  the  leader 
of  the  reformers,  stepped  into  the  breach, 
proposed  a  coalition  ministry,  accepted 
office  with  Macdonald,  Cartier,  and  Galt, 
and  supported  his  colleagues  in  the  plans 
now  set  on  foot  for  a  federal  union  be¬ 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with 
provisions  for  the  ultimate  admission  of 
the  other  provinces.  A  few  months  later, 
in  September  1864,  a  conference  that  had 
been  summoned  to  discuss  a  legislative 
union  between  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  met  at 
Charlottetown.  This  conference  had  met  as 
the  outcome  of  a  plan  proposed  by  Joseph 
Howe,  who  having  been  an  exponent  of 
the  larger  scheme  of  federation,  became 
its  chief  opponent,  and  now  desired  a 
union  of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces 
only.  It  was  decided  that  the  conference 
should  be  enlarged  and  delegates  were 
admitted  from  Canada  proper,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  proposed  to  hold  another 
conference  to  arrange  terms  for  a  con¬ 
federation  of  the  whole  of  Canada.  The 
new  conference  met  at  Quebec  on 
October  10,  1864 — one  of  the  turning  points 
in  Canadian  history — and  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  72  resolutions,  which  were 
intended  to  form  the  basis  of  an  Act 
for  securing  federation  for  the  disunited 
provinces  of  Canada. 

The  success  of  their  deliberations  had 
been  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  three 
men — Macdonald,  Brown,  and  Tapper, 
The  last  mentioned  had  set  himself  to 
combat  the  provincial  tendencies  of  Howe, 
and  being  cast  in  a  sturdy  and  independent 
mould  finally  succeeded  in  securing  a 
large  measure  of  support  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution 
in  support  of  confederation,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  better  conditions  should  be 
secured  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  than 
had  been  suggested  at  the  Quebec  Con¬ 


ference.  In  the  neighbouring  province  of 
New  Brunswick  when  the  scheme  was 
submitted  to  the  electors  in  March  1863 
the  Government  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  Hon. 
A.  H.  Gordon,  having  received  a  dispatch 
from  the  Colonial  Office  expressing  the 
strong  and  deliberate  opinion”  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  favour  of  con¬ 
federation,  took  action  which  resulted  in 
the  resignation  of  the  anti-confederate 
ministry  and  the  return  to  power  of  the 
federal  party.  Both  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  decided  against  the 
measure,  though  the  latter  was  sub¬ 
sequently  induced  (1873)  to  enter  the 
Confederation.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  in  1865,  Macdonald,  Brown,  Galt, 
and  Cartier  went  to  England  to  confer 
with  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  on 
December  4,  1866,  delegates  from  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  as¬ 
sembled  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Macdonald  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  London,  and  arranged  the  details 
of  a  scheme  of  confederation,  which  was 
submitted  as  a  Bill  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Bill  was  passed  without 
amendment  and  signed  by  the  queen  on 
March  29,  1867.  The  Act,  known  as  the 
British  North  America  Act,  brought  into 
being  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  con¬ 
stituted  British  North  America  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  territories  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  a  federal  province, 
with  a  Central  Parliament  sitting  at  Ottawa 
and  with  Provincial  Legislatures  at  Halifax, 
Fredericton,  Quebec,  and  Toronto.  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  became  respectively 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  powers  of  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  were  diminished. 
Such  functions  as  were  reserved  to  them 
were  strictly  limited,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  provided 
for  by  the  veto,  which  was  vested  in  the 
governor-general,  of  disallowing  on  the 
advice  of  his  council,  without  consulting 
the  Crown,  any  act  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  which  might  be  in  conflict 
with  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Central 
Government.  With  the  disastrous  example 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  powers  of 
the  federal  authorities  were  strictly  limited 
by  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  various 
States,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  leave  any  loophole  for  provincial 
action  that  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  Confederation. 
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Such  then  was  the  result  of  the  years  of 
agitation  in  favour  of  a  central  government 
for  a  united  dominion.  Canada  had  at 
length  found  herself  a  nation.  The  springs 
of  national  life  were  opened  and  a  steady¬ 
ing  influence  introduced  into  the  national 
councils.  The  United  States,  which  had 
jealously  watched  the  growth  of  a  national 
sentiment  across  her  northern  borders, 
now  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a 
“monarchical  and  united  government” 
where  it  had  been  fondly  hoped  that 
nothing  would  be  accomplished  but  the 
further  weakening  of  disunited  provinces. 
So  far  from  compelling  Canada  to  sue 
for  admission  into  the  republican  fold  by 
the  withdrawal  of  economic  privileges,  the 
opposite,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the 
Milwaukee  citizen,  had  been  accomplished. 
Forces  from  without  and  from  within  had 
driven  Canada  to  seek  national  salvation  in 
union,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
compromise  which  induced  such  men  as 
Macdonald  and  Brown  to  sink  their  political 
differences  in  order  to  secure  a  great  end 
was  for  a  time  to  be  exemplified  in  the 
political  conduct  of  the  Dominion. 

CHAPTER  XX 

The  Growth  of  the  Dominion 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion, 
Canada  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  progress. 
It  remains  to  indicate  briefly,  without  undue 
reference  to  political  proceedings,  the  main 
course  of  events  since  the  British  North 
America  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  On  the  first  day  of  July  1867 
the  new  nation  came  into  being,  and  with 
the  establisment  of  Dominion  Day  as  a 
public  holiday  visible  expression  was  given 
to  the  national  consciousness.  But  although 
a  great  step  forward  had  been  taken  much 
yet  remained  to  be  accomplished,  for 
Canada,  which  now  stretches  across  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
was  still  confined  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  present  Dominion,  and  economic  and 
political  interests  were  mainly  centred  in 
the  districts  to  the  east  of  the  great  lakes. 
The  F'ar  West  stretched  in  almoM  unbroken 
solitudes  between  the  Red  River  Settlement 
and  the  outposts  of  the  distant  Rockies. 
The  great  plains  were  dotted  here  and 
there  with  little  settlements,  but  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  comparatively  small  and  the 
fur  trader,  the  Indian,  and  the  half-breeds 
might  be  said  to  be  lords  of  the  great 
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prairie  country  over  which  the  buffalo 
still  roamed  in  immense  herds.  Politically 
matters  were  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
The  settlers  already  in  the  western 
country  were  dissatisfied  with  the  control 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  with 
the  constant  advent  of  newcomers,  either 
from  Canada  or  the  United  States,  who 
brought  with  them  a  love  of  political 
freedom  and  economic  liberty,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  days  of 
privilege  were  passing  and  that  the  great 
trading  company  which  exercised  a  paternal 
but  rigorous  sway  over  Rupert’s  Land  and 
the  distant  West  was  an  anachronism  which 
would  have  to  be  swept  away.  But  even 
in  Eastern  Canada,  whence  statesmen 
might  be  expected  to  look  to  the  lands  of 
the  setting  sun  as  territories  marked  by 
Providence  for  the  homes  of  future  genera¬ 
tions,  few  realized  the  importance  of 
peopling  and  securing  these  lands,  upon 
which  American  citizens  were  already 
casting  covetous  eyes.  Macdonald,  a  man 
of  far  vision,  believed  indeed  that  there 
was  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
statesmen  in  Eastern  Canada.  “  We  have 
land  enough,”  he  said,  “  to  absorb  the 
immigration  for  many  years.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Saskatchewan  would  do  to 
Canada  what  the  prairie  lands  of  Illinois 
are  doing  now  to  the  United  States — drain 
away  our  youth  and  strength.”  But  new 
forces  were  being  set  in  motion.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  new  Dominion,  great  as 
it  was,  required  extension  to  the  far  Pacific 
if  the  national  ideal  of  a  great  and  undivided 
empire  were  to  be  realized.  The  territories 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  stood  in 
the  way  of  advancement,  and  when  it  was 
felt  that  a  political  and  economic  barrier 
across  the  path  to  the  Pacific  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated,  the  negotiations,  which 
had  been  opened  in  1857  when  Chief  Justice 
Draper  had  been  sent  to  England  to  present 
the  Canadian  case  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  in  November  1869  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  finally  surrendered 
its  territorial  interests  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  became  possessed  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  West.  The  Red  River 
Rebellion  which  followed  was  the  des¬ 
pairing  effort  of  the  French  half-breeds, 
under  their  leader,  Louis  Riel,  to  preserve 
their  nationality  from  being  swamped  in 
the  stream  of  immigration  which  they 
foresaw  would  succeed  the  establisment 
J  a  new  order  in  the  West.  Fatuous  as 


was  their  action  it  was  the  expression  of 
a  spirit  which  in  other  ages  and  in  other 
countries  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
supposed  wrongs  of  a  few  hundred  trappers 
and  traders  could  stand  in  the  way  of 
national  progress.  The  rebellion  was  easily 
suppressed.  At  the  end  of  December  Mr. 
Donald  Smith,  afterwards  Lord  Strathcona, 
arrived  as  commissioner,  and  in  August 
1870  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  followed  with  a 
military  force,  to  find  that  the  rebel  leaders 
had  escaped  across  the  border  and  that 
the  Provisional  Government  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  subsequent  rebellion  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  also  under  Louis  Riel,  in 
1 884—5,  was  the  last  effort  of  the  half-breeds 
to  assert  their  individuality.1  The  new 
province  of  Manitoba  was  formed  out  of 
the  territory  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
Red  River  Rebellion,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  province  of  the  Dominion  on  July  t 5, 
1870. 

Meanwhile  events  were  taking  place 
beyond  the  Rockies  which  hastened 
the  consolidation  of  Canada.  The  terri¬ 
tories  along  the  Pacific  coast  had  for 
many  years  been  known  vaguely  as  New 
Caledonia  and  were  leased  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  which  had  established 
trading  posts  at  various  points  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior.  The  boundaries 
of  this  territory  to  the  south  were  not 
defined.  The  tide  of  immigration  which 
set  into  the  Oregon  Territory  led  to 
an  agitation  in  the  United  States  for  an 
extension  of  the  American  frontier  to 
latitude  540  40',  which  would  have  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  most  fertile  lands  of  British 
Columbia  as  far  north  as  the  Skeena  River. 
The  agitation  on  this  question  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  party  whose  motto  be¬ 
came  “  Fifty-four-forty  or  fight,”  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
dispute  might  end  in  a  breach  of  the 
peace  between  the  British  and  American 
authorities  in  occupation  of  the  disputed 
territory.  But  the  matter  was  settled  by 
the  Oregon  Trea.ty  of  1846,  which  fixed 
the  present  boundaries  of  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia.  A  government  was 
established  on  Vancouver  Island  in  1849 
and  a  representative  assembly  was  called 
together  in  1856,  whilst  in  1858  the 
mainland  was  established  as  a  separate 
province  under  the  name  of  British 
Columbia.  This  course  had  been  rendered 

1  Both  rebellions  are  described  in  the  historical 
article  in  “The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.” 


necessary  owing  to  the  influx  of  population 
succeeding  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  1856 
and  1857,  which  brought  20,000  to  30,000 
miners  into  the  country  and  led  to  the 
creation  of  new  interests  and  the  formation 
of  new  political  desires.  The  two  separate 
colonies  were  united  in  1866,  an  event 
which  was  brought  about  contempora¬ 
neously  with  the  movement  for  federation 
in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada. 

With  the  achievement  of  union  in  British 
Columbia  an  agitation  arose  for  federation 
with  the  rest  of  Canada,  but  as  the  price  of 
this  step  it  was  decided  that  the  railway 
which  had  long  been  contemplated  across 
the  continent  should  be  pushed  to  com¬ 
pletion.  A  similar  concession  with  regard 
to  the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  had  tended 
to  reconcile  the  Maritime  Provinces  to 
confederation.  The  most  potent  argument 
which  led  British  Columbia  to  enter  the 
new  confederation  was  the  promise  which 
was  held  out  of  the  promotion  of  overland 
communication  with  the  rest  of  Canada. 
The  question  was  largely  economic,  and  the 
factor  which  bound  the  whole  of  Canada 
into  indissoluble  union  was  the  construction 
of  the  steel  link  between  east  and  west, 
soon  to  be  laid  over  the  prairies  and  to  be 
carried  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
economic  progress  of  British  Columbia  had 
been  continuous  since  the  discovery  of 
gold.  It  was  found  that  the  province  was 
capable  of  a  high  state  of  development. 
Apart  from  mining  and  fisheries  it  offered 
many  opportunities  for  the  determined 
pioneer,  and  men  with  an  ej^e  to  the  future 
recognized  that  the  time  was  coming  when 
the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast  lands  would 
take  their  rightful  position  as  a  prosperous 
province  with  established  trade  relations 
with  the  Far  East  as  well  as  with  Canada 
and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  littoral ;  and  some 
foresaw  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  would 
become  the  medium  for  an  ever-increasing 
trade  with  the  nations  of  Asia,  and  even, 
should  the  dream  of  a  canal  across  Central 
America  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
be  realized,  with  the  countries  of  Europe. 
In  the  year  1871  the  population  was, 
however,  exceedingly  small.  Less  than 
10,000  Europeans  were  in  the  country ; 
for  the  influx  of  miners  had  been  of  short 
duration  and  after  the  first  excitement  was 
over  the  majority  had  returned  to  the 
United  States.  It  required  the  eye  of  faith 
to  foresee  the  future  development  of  the 
Pacific  slope  ;  but  seers  were  not  wanting 
who  realized  that  the  construction  of  a 
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railroad  would  lead  to  remarkable  changes 
in  Western  Canada.  In  1870  the  province 
entered  the  Canadian  Federation,  and  two 
years  later  the  government  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  authorized  the  preliminary 
surveys  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
For  some  years  its  construction  proceeded 
slowly.  Ministries  came  and  went.  Charges 
of  political  corruption  in  connection  with 
the  railway  led  to  the  resignation  of  minis¬ 


had-demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  and  during  1878  a  syndicate  of 
American  and  Canadian  capitalists,  of 
whom  Mr.  George  Stephen  (afterwards 
Lord  Mount  Stephen)  and  Mr.  James 
Jerome  Hill  were  the  principals,  which  had 
been  operating  an  American  line  running 
through  Minnesota  to  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
ders,  was  approached  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  with  the  result  that  early  in 


the  prairies  were  occupied  by  an  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  immigrants.  New 
towns  and  settlements  sprang  up  along  the 
railway.  New  districts  were  opened  out. 
Railways  were  subsequently  constructed  in 
all  directions,  and  the  agricultural  riches 
of  the  distant  West  were  at  length  poured 
into  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  new 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
were  carved  out  of  the  occupied  territories 
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ters,  and  for  ten  years  the  preliminary 
surveys  were  carried  on  in  a  leisurely  man¬ 
ner,  exasperating  to  those  who  realized  the 
national  importance  of  the  undertaking.  It 
was  not  until  May  io,  1879,  that  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
into  the  Canadian  Parliament  that  the  en¬ 
gagements  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
with  British  Columbia  should  be  respected 
and  that  the  railway  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  should  be  constructed 
with  all  practicable  speed.  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming's  surveying  expedition  in  1872 


1881  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  in¬ 
corporated  and  a  cash  subsidy  and  a  land- 
grant  were  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  Finally,  on  November  7, 1885, 
Mr.  Donald  Smith  (Lord  Strathcona)  drove 
the  last  spike  into  the  steel  highway,  and 
for  the  first  time  there  was  direct  railway 
communication  across  Canada  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Western  Ocean. 

The  results  of  this  enterprise  are  too 
well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Commerce  and  population  flowed 
from  east  to  west.  The  empty  spaces  on 
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and  a  wave  of  optimism  and  enthusiasm 
spread  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the 
other.  With  thousands  of  immigrants 
entering  upon  their  new  heritage  the  future 
of  the  Dominion  was  assured.  The  life¬ 
blood  of  the  country  flowed  through 
avenues  which  led  to  national  consolidation 
and  a  national  community  of  interests. 
The  rash  prophecy  of  Mr.  Derby  in  1866, 
that  “  the  natural  laws  of  trade  are  not 
easily  reversed,”  was  shown  to  be  without 
foundation;  for  the  birth  of  a  national 
spirit  had  driven  Canada  to  devise  means 
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for  the  preservation  of  her  newly-won 
nationhood,  and  Canadians,  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  for  economic  expansion  to  the  south, 
had  sought  means  of  making  their  heritage 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  control.  But  so  far  from  leading  to 
strained  political  relations  with  the  great 
republic  to  the  south,  the  westward  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Canada  had  led  to  an  opposite 
result.  America  was  convinced  of  the 
value  of  amicable  relations  with  her  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  prosperity  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  International  boundary  was  reflected 
in  an  increased  measure  of  respect  and 
redoubled  endeavours  to  secure  economic 
relations  mutually  satisfactory  to  both 


parties.  When  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
closer  trade  intercourse,  proposed  a  new 
reciprocity  treaty  in  1911,  the  proposal  met 
with  enthusiastic  support  in  America,  but 
in  Canada  opinion  was  divided  and  the 
mandate  of  the  polls  resulted  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  the  Laurier  Govern¬ 
ment.  Canadians  of  the  new  generation 
had  not  forgotten  the  events  of  the  past, 
and  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  manage 
its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way  was  thus 
strikingly  manifested.  Nevertheless  the 
old  spirit  of  antagonism  between  Canadians 
and  Americans  was  practically  dead  ;  for 
the  decision  of  the  Canadian  people  was 


the  deliberate  expression  of  what  they  then 
considered  best  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Dominion.  Long  years  of  prosperity,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  country,  the  growth 
of  every  kind  of  industry,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  as  the  greatest  national 
asset,  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  prairie 
lands,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
thousands  of  prosperous  towns  and  villages, 
enabled  Canadians  to  realize  that  the  future 
lay  with  themselves  and  that  Canada 
had  indeed  grown  to  nationhood,  and 
that  whilst  she  was  daughter  in  her 
mother’s  house  she  was  mistress  in  her 
own. 
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N  September  8,  1760, 
on  the  day,  that  is, 
upon  which  Vau- 

dreuil  signed  the 
capitulation  termin¬ 
ating  French  rule 
in  North  America, 
there  existed  in  the 
territory  which  now  forms  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  no  sign  or  suggestion  of  a 

united  people.  In  the  extreme  east, 

where  to-day  may  be  found  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  a  British  settle¬ 
ment,  largely  recruited  from  the  colonies 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  had 

but  recently  taken  over  the  lands  of  the 
irreconcilable  Acadians.  With  these 
pioneers  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly 


conquered  territory  of  New  France  had 
little  or  nothing  in  common.  French  in 
their  origin,  in  their  language,  and  in 
their  customs,  they  were  inclined  rather 
to  oppose  British  influence  than  to 
augment  it.  Northward,  again,  about  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  fur  traders 
were  a  law  to  themselves  :  and  beyond 
the  great  lakes,  the  plains  and  mountains 
of  the  west  were  as  yet  untraversed  save 
by  the  Indian. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  French  the 
British  Government  immediately  brought 
into  play  that  spirit  of  magnanimity 
which  with  rare  exceptions  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  colonizing  efforts  of  the  race. 
The  French  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  were 
guaranteed  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
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property ;  those  who  preferred  to  retire 
to  France  being  permitted  to  do  so.  It 
is  true  that  for  the  space  of  three  years 
the  government  was  military  in  character, 
three  districts,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Montreal,  being  each  presided  over  bv  a 
military  officer,  but  it  has  never  been 
suggested  that  any  material  hardship  was 
imposed  upon  the  population  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  administration  was 
conducted.  In  1763  the  transfer  of  New 
France  received  official  sanction  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  government  of  Canada  was  changed 
in  form.  Labrador,  from  St.  John's 
River  to  Hudson  Bay,  Anticosti,  and 
the  Magdalen  Island  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland  and 
the  Island  of  St.  John  (Prince  Edward 
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Island)  and  The  Rovrile  (Cape  Breton 
Island)  were  added  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Power  was  given  to  the  Governor  of 
Quebec  to  summon  general  assemblies 
“  in  such  manner  and  form  as  was  usual 
in  those  colonies  and  provinces  which 
were  under  the  king's  immediate  govern¬ 
ment.”  The  Governor  was  further 
empowered  with  the  consent  of  the 
councils  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  enact  such  laws  and  statutes 
as  should  lie  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
establish  courts  of  justice  for  the  hearing 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases  according  to 
the  law  and  equity,  and,  as  near  as  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  in  all  cases  to 
the  Privy  Council.  While  the  vague 
nature  of  this  proclamation  has  caused 
it  to  be  subjected  to  considerable  criti¬ 
cism,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  more 
definite  statement  would  at  the  time 
have  met  with  any  great  measure  of 
success.  In  point  of  fact  no  Assembly 
constituted  according  to  the  proclamation 
was  destined  to  meet,  since  from  the 
first  the  French-Canadiau  population  was 
unwilling  to  take  the  test  oath.  1  he 
government  was  in  fact  carried  on  solely 
by  the  Governor-General,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  Executive  Council  composed 
in  the  first  instance  of  the  two  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers, 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Surveyor-General 
of  Customs,  and  eight  others  chosen  from 
the  leading  residents  in  the  colony. 
Thus  the  affairs  of  the  country  remained 
for  some  years  in  a  state  at  once 
unsettled  and  unsatisfactory. 

Seldom  has  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  produced  a  more  embittered 
controversy  than  accompanied  the 
passing  of  the  Quebec  Act  in  1774. 
Beneath  the  decision  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  persist  in  this  measure 
may  be  seen  the  desire  to  end  once  and 
for  all  the  discontent  of  the  French 
subjects  of  the  Crown  ;  opposition  to  the 
measure,  on  the  other  hand,  was  largely 
dictated  by  a  not  unnatural  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  administration  of  a 
British  possession  according  to  the 
dictates  of  British  law.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Act  was  regarded  with  great  hostility 
in  these  American  colonies  which  within 
a  few  years  were  to  make  war  in 
defence  of  privileges  very  similar  in 
theory  to  those  now  granted  to  Quebec, 


An  address  to  Great  Britain,  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Congress, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  new 
Act  to  be  “unjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  of 
American  rights.”  This  much-criticized 
Act,  after  granting  certain  territorial 
modifications,  the  most  important  of 
which  extended  the  boundaries  of  Quebec 
on  the  one  side  to  the  New  England 
State  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory,  and  once  again 
incorporated  Labrador,  Anticosti,  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands  within  the  province, 
provided  that  disputes  relating  to 
property  and  civic  rights  were  to  be 
settled  by  French  civil  law,  British  law 
prevailing  only  in  criminal  cases.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Governor 
and  Legislative  Council  appointed  under 
the  Act  were  empowered  to  modify  and 
amend  both  the  civil  and  criminal  law. 
The  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  representative  Assembly, 
Lord  North  expressing  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  wise  for  a  Protestant 
Government  to  delegate  its  powers  to 
a  Catholic  body.  The  council  had  no 
authority  to  levy  taxes  or  duties  other 
than  those  which  it  was  within  the  right 
of  towns  or  districts  to  levy  for  local 
services.  As  regards  religion,  Roman 
Catholics  were  permitted  perfect  freedom, 
and  their  clergy  were  confirmed  in 
these  privileges  with  respect  to  such 
persons  as  professed  their  creed.  This 
Act  was  a  great  concession  to  the 
French-Canadians,  and  doubtless  was  in 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
loyalty  displayed  by  their  race  during 
the  War  of  American  Independence. 
It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  state  of  affairs  in 
Quebec  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
that  which  to-day  obtains  elsewhere 
within  the  Dominion  and  in  British 
possessions  generally. 

The  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  found 
Great  Britain  in  possession  of  seventeen 
colonies  bordering  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
extending  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia. 
The  great  empire  which  was  brought 
within  the  realms  of  possibility  by  the 
possession  of  these  territories  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  mature,  for  within 
twelve  months  of  the  passing  of  the 
Quebec  Act  the  American  colonies  were 
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in  full  revolt,  and  in  1783  they  had  achieved 
their  independence. 

This  disastrous  dispute,  the  result  of 
which  was  for  all  time  to  affect  British 
interests  and  British  policy,  produced  in 
Canada  consequences  of  immediate  moment. 

It  brought  in  its  wake  an  unfortunate 
modification  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Quebec  ;  upon  the  other  side  of  this  account 
must  be  placed  the  influx  of  immigrants 
who,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  poured  across 
the  new  frontier  into  British  territory. 
These  determined  colonists,  who  had 
sacrificed  home  and  livelihood  rather  than 
take  up  arms  against  their  king,  carried 
into  all  parts  of  Canada  a  love  for  British 
institutions  and  British  rule.  The  most 
immediate  effect  of  their  presence  was 
produced  in  the  east,  where  they  settled 
in  the  largest  numbers. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  from 
1713  to  1758  has  been  described  as  having 
been  derived  from  the  terms  of  the  royal 
commissions  to  the  Governors  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governors,  and  from  the  instructions 
accompanying  the  same,  moulded  from 
time  to  time  by  dispatches  from  Secretaries 
of  State,  conveying  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
and  by  Acts  of  the  local  Legislature,  assented 
to  by  the  Crown,  the  whole  to  some  extent 
interpreted  by  uniform  usage  and  custom 
in  the  colony.1  In  1758,  however,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  of  the  22  members 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Halifax.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  had  received  large 
accessions  by  loyalists  from  the  United 
States,  was  formally  created.  The  govern¬ 
ment  given  the  new  province  consisted  of 
a  Council  of  12  members,  having  both 
executive  and  legislative  functions,  and  of 
an  Assembly  of  26  members. 

In  1769  Prince  Edward  Island,  formerly 
known  as  St.  John,  which  had  hitherto 
formed  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  created 
a  separate  province  administered  by  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  a  combined  Executive 
and  Legislative  Council,  and  eventually  a 
Legislative  Assembly  of  18  members. 

The  administrative  situation  throughout 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
was  at  this  date  in  what  can  be  described 
as  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  In  the 
colony  of  Quebec  a  feeling  of  discontent, 
engendered  by  the  privileges  awarded  by 
the  Quebec  Act  to  the  French  population 

1  Governor  Archibald,  in  a  Memorandum  on  the 
Earlv  Constitution  of  Nova  Scotia.  Can.  Sess., 
p.  18S3,  No.  70. 
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and  by  the  resulting  confusion  existing  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  was  spreading 
rapidly  through  the  English-speaking 
section  of  the  community.  In  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the 
settlers,  though  loyal  to  British  rule,  stirred 
uneasily  beneath  the  hands  of  governments 
in  which  popular  representation  was 
admitted  in  principle  but  curtailed  in 
practice. 

With  a  view  to  placing  affairs  in  Quebec 


125,-000,  was  overwhelmingly  French.  Thus 
tlie  British  were  left  in  the  majority  in  one 
section  of  the  old  colony  and  the  French  in 
the  other.  In  eacli  province  the  admini¬ 
stration  took  the  form  of  a  Legislative  Council 
and  Assembly  with  power  to  make  laws. 
1  he  councillors  were  appointed  by  the  king 
for  life,  the  assemblies  were  elected  by 
popular  vote.  In  Upper  Canada  councillors 
were  to  number  not  less  than  7,  in  Lower 
Canada  not  less  than  15.  Members  of  the 


permanent  freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  guaranteed,  the  Crown  reserved 
the  right  to  set  apart  a  seventh  part  of  all 
uncleared  Crown  lands  for  the  use  of 
Protestant  clergy.'  English  criminal  law 
was  made  to  obtain  in  both  provinces. 

For  some  years  political  matters  within 
the  two  provinces  were  conducted  more 
peacefully.  Eventually,  however,  a  con¬ 
flict  arose  between  the  two  factions  of 
which  the  Governments  were  composed, 
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once  again  upon  a  satisfactory  footing,  the 
British  Government,  in  1791,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Constitutional  Act,  split  that  colony 
into  two  provinces,  granting  to  each  a  more 
liberal  system  of  government.  To  the  more 
westerly  of  these  provinces  was  given  the 
name  of  Upper  Canada,  to  the  other  that  of 
Lower  Canada.  In  this  division  may  be 
found  the  origin  of  the  present  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  division  was  in  many  respects  highly 
ingenious.  Upper  Canada  with  a  population 
of  about  20,000  persons  was  overwhelmingly 
British  in  its  instincts  ;  Lower  Canada,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  population  of  about 


Assembly  were  to  number  in  Upper  Canada 
not  less  than  16,  in  Lower  Canada  not  less 
than  50.  The  Governor  was  empowered  to 
withhold  as  well  as  to  give  the  royal  assent  to 
Bills,  and  to  reserve  such  as  he  should  think 
fit  until  the  wishes  of  the  Crown  should 
be  ascertained.  The  British  Parliament 
reserved  the  right  to  impose,  levy,  and 
collect  duties,  to  issue  regulations  concerning 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  to  appoint 
or  direct  the  payment  of  duties.  At  the 
same  time  the  apportioning  of  monies  thus 
secured  was  left  to  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
latures.  All  public  functionaries  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  VV  hilst  the 
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that  is,  between  the  Crown-appointed 
Governors  and  Councils  on  the  one  side 
and  the  representative  houses  on  the 
other.  In  all  the  provinces  the  official 
class  was  to  be  found  arrayed  more  or 
less  generally  with  the  Legislative  Council 
against  the  majority  in  the  Assembly.  In 
Lower  Canada  especially  the  dispute  be¬ 
came  at  length  so  aggravated  as  to 
prevent  the  harmonious  operation  of  the 
constitution. - 

1  The  right  of  Canadian  Legislature  to  dispose  ol 
the  clergv  reserves  was  not  recognized  hy  the  British 
Parliament  until  1S53. 

»  Bourinot.  “  Manual  ot  the  Constitutional  History 
of  Canada." 
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In  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils 
of  this  province  the  members  of  the  official 
class  who  were  of  British  descent  were 
inclined  to  ignore  the  French,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  feud  that  arose 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Council 
when  the  former  sought  to  secure  to  itself 
the  control  of  the  provincial  revenue  was 
greatly  embittered  by  racial  prejudice. 
Very  similar  were  the  disputes  between 
the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada.  Racial  difficulties  did  not,  it  is 
true,  here  form  a  complication ;  but  a 
constant  warfare  was  waged,  nevertheless, 
between  the  Governor  and  his  Council  and 
the  more  radical  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  the 
same  unrest  was  to  be  witnessed.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  majority  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  were  continually  protesting  against 
the  composition  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils ;  in  New  Brunswick 
the  rejection  by  the  Council  of  Bills  passed 
by  the  Assembly  formed  a  continually  re¬ 
curring  cause  of  trouble ;  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  political  difficulty  was  occasioned  by 
a  land  monopoly  which  was  not  to  disap¬ 
pear  in  its  entirety  until  the  colony  became 
a  part  of  the  Confederation  of  Canada.  In 
short,  when  we  come  to  review  the  political 
condition  of  all  the  provinces  at  this 
time  we  find,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Durham’s  report,  “representative  govern¬ 
ment  coupled  with  an  irresponsible 
executive,  the  same  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  the  representative  bodies,  owing  to  the 
anomaly  of  their  position,  aided  by  the 
want  of  good  municipal  institutions  ;  and 
the  same  constant  interference  of  the 
imperial  administration  in  matters  which 
should  be  left  wholly  to  the  provincial 
governors.” 

It  is  not  without  interest,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  that  well-known  writer  on  constitu¬ 
tional  history  and  parliamentary  practice 
in  Canada,  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  people  who  had  never 
been  allowed  by  France  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  should 
have  been  educated  by  their  experience 
of  representative  institutions  under  the 
British  flag  to  an  extent  which  forbade 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  a  political  system 
that  ignored  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
their  representatives. 

So  matters  continued  to  drift,  the  discon¬ 
tent  steadily  increasing  in  volume  as  the 
population  of  the  country  increased  in 


numbers,  until,  in  1837,  the  abortive  re¬ 
bellion  in  Lower  Canada  brought  the 
situation  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  Government.  Popular  movements 
of  excessive  violence  most  generally  defeat 
their  end,  in  that  the}'  tend  to  rally  the 
more  moderate  section  of  the  community 
to  the  side  of  reaction.  Such  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  ill-starred  attempt 
of  Papineau  and  William  Mackenzie  had 
not  the  home  Government  entrusted  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  uprising 
to  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  both  mentally 
and  by  temperament  to  undertake  the 
work  in  hand.  Brief  as  was  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham's  stay  in  Canada,1  it  sufficed  to  enable 
him  to  draw  up  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  in  the  annals  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  history  of  the  country.  In  this 
famous  report  two  recommendations  as¬ 
sumed  an  outstanding  prominence.  These 
may  be  summarized  as  the  union  of  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
and  the  entrusting  of  the  government  of 
the  country  to  representative  institutions 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Lord  Durham  further  proposed  that  the 
Crown  should  give  up  its  revenues,  except 
those  derived  from  land  sales,  in  exchange 
for  an  adequate  civil  list ;  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  judges  should  be  secured  ; 
and  that  municipal  institutions  should  be 
established  without  delay. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  that  political 
movement  in  Canada  until  this  time  had 
been  steadily  in  the  direction  of  disruption. 
Nova  Scotia  had  developed  into  three  poli¬ 
tically  distinct  provinces,  Canada  had  been 
split  into  two.  From  this  date,  however, 
the  tide  turns.  The  probability  of  an 
amalgamation  of  interests  for  the  first 
time  becomes  dimly  discernible. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  report  was  the  passing  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1840  of  an  Act  to 
reunite  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  an  Act  which  received  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Canadian  Administration. 
By  the  terms  of  this  measure  provision 
was  made  for  a  Legislative  Council  con¬ 
sisting  of  not  less  than  20  members, 
and  for  a  Legislative  Assembly  in  which 
each  section  of  the  united  provinces 
would  secure  equal  representation,  42 
members  representing  each  province. 
The  English  language  alone  was  to  be 
used  in  legislative  records,  a  session  of 

1  Lord  T  urham  was  appointed  and  iresigned  his 
office  in  1838. 


the  Legislature  was  to  be  held  at  least 
once  every  year,  and  each  Legislative 
Assembly  was  to  have  a  duration  of  four 
years  unless  sooner  dissolved.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  consolidated  revenue 
fund  on  which  the  first  charges  were 
expenses  of  collection,  management,  and 
receipt  of  revenues,  interest  of  public 
debt,  payment  of  the  clergy  and  civil 
list.  These  payments  having  been  made, 
the  fund  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
public  service  as  the  Legislature  might 
think  fit.  All  votes,  resolutions,  or  Bills 
involving  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
were  to  be  first  recommended  by  the 
Governor-General. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  Union 
Act  was  the  changed  attitude  henceforth 
adopted  towards  Canadian  affairs  by  the 
British  Government.  The  arbitrary  powers 
used  by  former  Governors-General  were 
curtailed  in  the  instructions  issued  to 
their  successors,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Bourinot,1  “by  1848  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
system  of  self-government  which  had 
been  so  long  advocated  by  their  ablest 
public  men.” 

During  the  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  passing  of  the  Union  Act,  1840,  and 
the  confederation  of  the  provinces  in  1867, 
the  country  made  vast  strides  towards 
solidifying  and  increasing  its  constitutional 
independence.  An  elaborate  system  of 
municipal  institutions  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  perfected  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years ;  seigniorial  tenure,  after 
an  existence  of  over  two  centuries,  was 
abolished  in  Lower  Canada ;  authority 
over  the  public  revenues  and  the  civil  list 
was  obtained  by  the  Legislature ;  the 
Imperial  Government  was  induced  to  cede 
free  control  of  the  post  office,  and,  not 
least  in  importance,  Canada  and  the  other 
provinces  were  soon  entirely  free  from 
imperial  interference  in  all  matters  affect¬ 
ing  trade  and  commerce,  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America  being  autho¬ 
rized  in  1846  to  reduce  or  repeal  by  their 
own  legislation  duties  imposed  by  Imperial 
Acts  upon  foreign  imported  goods.  Before 
turning  to  the  critical  times  of  the  con¬ 
federation,  mention  should  be  made  of  two 
developments  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
We  refer  to  the  repeal  of  the  clause  of  the 
Union  Act  restricting  the  use  of  the  French 

1  “Manual  of  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Canada,"  chap.  x.  p.  40. 
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language  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain 
an  elective  Legislative  Council.  The  first 
of  these  measures,  passed  in  1848,  owed 
its  origin  to  the  feeling  existing  amongst 
the  French-Canadian  population,  and  is 
evidence  of  the  more  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship  which  since  the  reunion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  had  made  itself  apparent  between 
the  British  and  French  colonists.  An  elec¬ 
tive  Legislative  Council  had  for  long  been 
the  desire  of  the  representative  House  of 
Lower  Canada.  By  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  1854  permission  was  obtained 
to  change  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  in  1856  the  Canadian  Legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  Bill  providing  for  an  elective 
Upper  House. 

The  years  that  succeeded  the  passing 
of  the  Union  Act  witnessed  a  growing 
confusion  in  the  Legislature  of  the  two 
provinces  concerned.  The  pre-existing 
jealousy  that  had  for  so  many  years 
hampered  the  constitutional  development 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  though  tem¬ 
porarily  allayed,  still  smouldered.  The 
French  population  of  Lower  Canada  had 
never  appreciated  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  less  populated  province  had 
received  representation  in  the  Lower  House 
equal  to  their  own,  and  more  than  one 
protest  was  made  on  this  score  before  the 
immigration  that  had  steadily  flowed  into 
Upper  Canada  entirely  changed  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  British 
settler  to  claim  a  preponderance  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  demand  that  representation 
should  be  calculated  upon  a  population 
basis,  a  demand  indignantly  rejected  by 
the  Lower  Canadian  representatives  as 
opposed  to  the  terms  upon  which  the 
Union  Act  had  been  agreed  to.  In  the 
meantime  the  government  was  for  some 
years  conducted  upon  the  principle  that 
the  party  in  power  should  possess  a 
majority  amongst  the  representatives  of 
each  province.  This  arrangement,  how¬ 
ever,  was,  at  its  best,  more  plausible  than 
practical,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  was 
generally  disregarded.  To  the  confusion 
that  resulted,  the  claims  of  Upper  Canada 
to  additional  representation  added  new 
dangers.  Feeling  upon  all  sides  reached 
a  dangerous  level.  Members,  ceasing  to 
represent  principles,  ranged  themselves 
according  to  the  province  they  represented, 
and  the  machinery  of  legislation  came 
practically  to  a  standstill.  Some  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  Canadian  Legislature 


immediately  prior  to  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  between  May  21,  1862,  and 
the  close  of  June  i86j  no  less  than  five 
different  ministers  undertook  the  charge 
of  public  business. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Government  and  Opposition  in  the 
session  of  1864  formed  a  coalition  ministry 
with  the  intention  of  securing  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  British  provinces  in  North 
America.  The  moment  was  to  some 
extent  propitious.  But  a  few  years 
earlier  the  “Trent”  affair  had  promised 
to  plunge  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with 
the  Northern  State,  and  the  incident, 
though  it  closed  peacefully,  had  not  been 
without  its  influence  over  the  disunited 
provinces  of  the  east.  At  any  rate,  it  gave 
new  force  to  the  argument  that  unity 
spelt  strength.  Thus  it  happened  that  a 
movement  towards  confederation,  partly 
with  a  view  to  mutual  protection,  was  gain¬ 
ing  ground  in  the  cast  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Legislature  of  Canada  was  being  driven 
by  domestic  events  to  seek  the  same  end. 
The  suggestion  of  a  maritime  union  took 
practical  form  in  1864,  when  delegates  from 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  met  at  Charlottetown. 
This  meeting  the  Canadian  statesmen 
sought  permission  to  join,  and  the  request 
being  granted,  the  confederation  of  the 
provinces,  long  before  advocated  by  Lord 
Durham,  became  a  practical  issue.  The 
meeting  at  Charlottetown  was  followed 
a  month  later  by  a  conference  at  Quebec, 
where  33  delegates — representing  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland — 
gathered  in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 
Here  were  agreed  to,  after  18  days  of 
deliberation,  72  resolutions  which  were 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
These  resolutions  were  formally  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  of  Canada  in  January 
1865,  where  they  were  passed  by  large 
majorities.  The  union,  however,  was  not 
yet  to  be  consummated.  No  sooner  had 
the  Canadian  Legislature  expressed  its 
agreement  than  opposition  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  New 
Brunswick  at  a  general  election  showed 
itself  hostile  ;  Nova  Scotia  expressed  dis¬ 
content  with  the  financial  clauses  of  the 
arrangement  ;  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland  stood  aloof.  Fortunately 
for  Canada,  the  principles  of  confederation 
had  attracted  to  their  support  men  of 


prestige  and  weight  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  threatened  shipwreck 
was  averted.  New  Brunswick,  at  an 
election  held  in  18O6,  returned  a  legisla- 
ture  favourable  to  the  movement,  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  promise 
of  more  favourable  terms,  expressed  a 
tardy  consent,  and  though  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland  remained  inde¬ 
pendent,  the  one  for  a  time  and  the  other 
indefinitely,  the  victory  of  the  advocates 
of  confederation  no  longer  remained  in 
doubt.  The  plan  of  union  was  submitted 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  February 
1867,  received  the  royal  assent  on 
March  29th,  and  came  into  force  on 
July  1st  of  the  same  year. 

The  Confederation,  as  inaugurated  in 
1867  consisted  only  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ontario  (formerly  Lower  Canada),  Quebec 
(formerly  Upper  Canada),  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  idea  of  con¬ 
federation  had,  however,  by  this  time  taken 
root,  and  provision  was  made  in  the  British 
North  America  Act  for  the  inclusion  of  all 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
Before  discussing  the  form  of  administra¬ 
tion  upon  which  these  provinces  had  agreed, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  that  federation  had 
been  achieved  not  so  much  from  idealistic 
considerations  as  from  selfish  motives. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Canada  contained 
at  this  time  many  men  of  high  ability  with 
whom  a  more  perfect  form  of  government 
outweighed  lesser  considerations.  But  the 
voice  of  democracy  could  be  made  to 
express  its  sanction  only  by  the  vision  of 
tangible  advantages.  For  this  reason  the 
North  America  Act  should  be  viewed 
rather  as  the  most  successful  of  com¬ 
promises  than  as  the  basis  of  an  ideal 
constitution. 

The  vast  country  known  as  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  North-West  Territory,  which 
prior  to  1867  had  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  formally 
transferred  to  the  Dominion  in  1869.  From 
this  territory  the  province  of  Manitoba  was 
formed  in  1870.  In  the  following  year 
British  Columbia  decided  to  enter  the  Con¬ 
federation,  and  in  1873  Prince  Edward 
Island  also  joined.  The  next  addition  to 
the  federated  provinces  occurred  in  1905, 
when  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  were  formed  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  districts  of  Keewatin,  A-siniboia. 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca. 
Important  modifications  were  made  in  the 
boundaries  of  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and 
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Quebec  in  1912,  when  these  provinces 
were  increased  in  area  at  the  expense  of 
the  North-West  Territory. 

The  constitution  of  Canada  as  laid  down 
in  the  British  North  America  Act  is  ot  a 
somewhat  complex  nature.  For  this  reason, 
before  subjecting  it  to  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  interesting  to  detme  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  vaiious 
constitutional  authorities  which  now  govern 
the  country.  These  may  be  stated  for 
general  purposes  as  follows  : 

The  King. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Governments  of  the  Provinces. 

The  Courts  of  Canada. 

Within  certain  limits,  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  by  the  Act  of  1867,  the  legislative 
power  of  the  provinces  is  virtually  absolute, 
even  though  the  power  to  disallow  pro¬ 
vincial  Acts  is  vested  in  the  Government  of 
Canada.  The  Central  Government  can,  in 
fact,  properly  exercise  its  power  of  “  veto" 
only  when  the  Act  under  consideration  is 
beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
province  concerned,  or  when  it  is  hostile 
to  the  rights  enjoyed  by  a  minority  under 
the  constitution,  or  when  it  is  clearly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
Dominion  generally.  Equally  wide  in 
theory  and  equally  limited  in  practice  is 
the  control  exercised  by  the  Imperial 
Government  over  the  Government  of 
Canada.  Theoretically,  every  Act  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  requires  the  sanction 
of  the  sovereign;  in  actual  practice  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Imperial 
Government  to  interfere  in  any  matter 
clearly  and  exclusively  within  the  authority 
of  the  Dominion  Government.  It  has  been 
laid  down  by  Bourinot  that  “only  when 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  privileges  extended  to  the 
dependency  should  the  sovereign  authority 
of  England  be  brought  into  action.”1 
But,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  a  sharp 
difference  frequently  exists  between  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  and  the  daily  course  of 
government.  The  right  to  interfere,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  the  province  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Dominion,  has  shown  itself  a  two- 
edged  sword,  for,  though  the  paramount 
1  “  How  Canada  is  Governed,”  p.  68. 


authority  may  successfully  gain  its  end, 
the  victory  is  apt  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
resentment,  the  consequences  of  which 
may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  matter  first  in  dispute.  For  this 
reason  differences  between  the  Provincial 
and  Federal  Governments  and  between  the 
Federal  and  Imperial  Governments  are 
most  usually  carried  to  the  courts,  where 
an  authoritative  ruling  is  obtained  either 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  or  from 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  rights  enjoyed  by  Canada  are  in 
actual  fact  of  the  widest  description.  Only 
by  the  Canadian  Parliaments,  Federal  and 
Provincial,  can  taxation  be  imposed  upon 
the  Canadian  people  or  decisions  arrived 
at  regarding  the  expenditure  of  Canadian 
revenues.  The  supreme  authority  of  Great 
Britain  becomes  apparent  where  foreign 
nations  are  concerned,  for  Canada  cannot 
of  herself  give  validity  to  a  treaty  with  a 
sovereign  state,  and  negotiations  to  this 
end  are  conducted  through  the  Imperial 
Government  and  its  representatives.  But 
here  again  the  practice  is  less  circum¬ 
scribed  than  the  theory  might  suggest, 
since  it  has  become  a  principle  governing 
the  relations  between  Britain  and  Canada 
that  the  Imperial  Government  shall  choose 
and  properly  authorize  Canadian  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  arrange  treaties  immediately 
affecting  the  Dominion.  All  such  treaties 
must  be  ratified  by  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Canadian  interests  are  represented 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner,  a  post  of  responsibility  and 
dignity  bestowed  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  appointment  to  which  is  regarded 
as  a  signal  honour. 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada  is 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  holds  his 
office  as  the  direct  representative  of  the 
sovereign.  He  assents  to  all  Bills  in  His 
Majesty’s  name,  and  assembles,  prorogues, 
and  dissolves  Parliament.  He  may  at  any 
time  dissolve  Parliament,  though  in  such 
an  action  he  is  guided,  except  in  wholly 
exceptional  circumstances,  by  the  advice 
of  his  constitutional  advisers.  The  powers 
of  the  Governor-General  in  this  respect 
have  been  thus  stated 1 :  “  The  respon¬ 
sibility,  which  is  a  grave  one,  of  deciding 
whether  in  any  particular  case  it  is  right 
and  expedient,  having  regard  to  the  claims 
of  the  respective  parties- in  Parliament  and 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  colony,  that 

1  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  1878. 


a  dissolution  should  be  granted,  must,  under 
the  constitution,  rest  with  the  Governor. 

.  .  .  If  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  war  following  his 
ministers'  recommendation,  there  can,  I 
apprehend,  be  no  doubt  that  both  law  and 
practice  empower  him  to  do  so."  In  these 
and  other  matters,  however,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  actual  practice  the 
Governor-General  acts  only  upon  the 
advice  of  his  Council,  who  in  their  turn 
must  have  the  continued  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  position  of  the 
Governor-General  is  in  fact  analogous  to 
that  held  by  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 
While  he  wields  the  strongest  influence,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  influence  is  exerted 
through  social  rather  than  political  channels. 

The  Cabinet  forming  the  actual  Ministry 
is  drawn  from  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada. 
Members  of  the  Privy  Council  who  do 
not  for  the  time  being  form  part  of  the 
Ministry  retain  their  honorary  rank,  but 
derive  from  it  no  official  responsibility. 
The  leader  of  a  political  party  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  Lower  House  when 
called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry  usually 
allots  certain  offices  to  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  since  the  House  of  Commons 
alone  controls  the  revenue,  this  and  other 
of  the  more  important  departments  is 
represented  in  the  Lower  House. 

Senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 
Governor-General  on  the  advice  of  his 
Council,  and  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  thirty 
years  and  have  real  and  personal  property 
worth  fq.ooo  over  and  above  their  liabilities. 
In  legislation  the  Senate  has  the  same 
powers  as  the  House  of  Commons,  except 
with  respect  to  Bills  or  measures  imposing 
taxes  on  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
monies. 

These  Bills  the  Senate  can  neither  initiate 
nor  amend,  though  it  may  reject  them. 

The  numerical  representatives  of  the 
province  in  the  Senate  are  as  follows  : 
Prince  Edward  Island  4,  Nova  Scotia  10, 
New  Brunswick  10,  Quebec  24,  Ontario  24, 
Manitoba  4,  Saskatchewan  4,  Alberta  4, 
British  Columbia  23.  The  constitution  of 
the  Senate  has  for  long  been  a  matter 
of  criticism  in  Canada,  since  the  custom 
of  appointing  members  of  their  own  party, 
pursued  both  by  the  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
servatives,  has  been  found  to  produce  a 
partisan  chamber.  The  advent  of  a  new 
Government  usually  finds  the  Senate  com¬ 
posed  in  its  entirety  of  members  of  the 
party  in  opposition,  and  some  time 
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necessarily  elapses  before  the  balance  can 
be  restored. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
elected  for  five  years  on  a  liberal  system 
of  franchise.  By  the  terms  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  the  representation  of 
the  different  provinces  is  readjusted  after 
each  decennial  census  upon  a  system  of 
which  the  province  of  Ouebec  forms  the 
basis.  This  province  enjoys  a  fixed  repre¬ 
sentation  of  65  members,  and  each  of 
the  other  provinces  is  assigned  such  a 
number  of  members  as  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  its  population  as  the  number  65 
bears  to  the  population  of  Quebec. 

British  Columbia,  however,  under  the 
terms  of  Union,  cannot  have  her  repre¬ 
sentation  reduced  below  6.  The  number 
of  members  returned  by  the  province  to 
the  House  of  Commons  immediately  after 
confederation,  upon  the  census  taken  in 
1901  and  upon  the  most  recent  census 
(1911),  stands  thus  : — 


No  property  qualification  is  now  required 
from  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  he  must  be  a  British  subject  by 
birth  or  naturalization.  He  receives,  as 
do  members  of  the  Senate,  $1,000  as  an 
indemnity  or  allowance  if  the  session 
exceeds  30  days  in  length,  and  10  cents 
a  mile  each  way  for  travelling  expenses, 
computed  by  the  shortest  postal  route. 

Turning  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  the  matters  placed 
by  the  British  North  America  Act  under  its 
immediate  purview,  it  will  be  noted  that 
jn  the  main  the  Federal  Administration  is 


given  control  over  matters  of  a  general 
or  national  character,  whilst  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Parliament  is  reserved  the  control 
of  matters  more  local  in  importance. 
Matters  upon  which  the  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  exclusively  has  the  right  to  legislate 
are  thus  stated  in  the  British  North 
America  Act : 

1.  The  public  debt  and  property. 

2.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce. 

3.  The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  01- 
system  of  taxation. 

4.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the 
public  credit. 

5.  The  postal  service. 

6.  The  census  and  statistics. 

7.  The  militia,  military,  and  naval  service 
and  defence. 

8.  The  fixing  and  providing  for  the 
salaries  and  allowances  of  civil  and  other 
officers  of  the  Government. 


9.  Beacons,  buoys,  lighthouses,  and  Sable 
Island. 

10.  Navigation  and  shipping. 

11.  Quarantine  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  marine  hospitals. 

12.  The  sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

13.  Ferries  between  a  province  and  a 
British  or  foreign  country  or  between  two 
provinces. 

14.  Currency  and  coinage. 

15.  Banking,  incorporation  of  banks,  and 
the  issue  of  paper  money. 

16.  Savings  banks. 

17.  Weights  and  measures. 
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18.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes. 

19.  Interest. 

20.  Legal  tender. 

21.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 

22.  Patents  of  invention  and  discovery. 

23.  Copyrights. 

2\.  Indians  and  lands  reserved  for  the 
Indians. 

25.  Naturalization  and  aliens. 

26.  Marriage  1  and  divorce. 

27.  The  criminal  law,  except  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction, 
but  including  procedure  and  criminal 
matters. 

28.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  penitentiaries  and  prisons. 

29.  Such  classes  of  subjects  as  are 
expressly  excepted  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  Act  assigned 
exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
provinces. 

Within  the  last  clause  are  included  lines 
of  steam  or  other  ships,  railways,  canals, 
telegraphs,  and  other  works  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  province  or 
declared  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
be  “for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada” 
or  of  more  than  one  province. 

From  amongst  the  subjects  over  which 
the  Federal  Parliament  has  jurisdiction 
that  of  education  forms  a  notable  omis¬ 
sion.  In  the  delegation  to  the  province 
of  a  matter  so  intensely  material  in  im¬ 
portance  may  be  seen  one  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  arising  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  original  provinces  for  religious  and 
other  reasons  to  forgo  rights  enjoyed  prior 
to  confederation. 

In  such  matters  as  agriculture  and 
immigration  certain  rights  are  shared  in 
common  by  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Administrations,  the  Provincial  Parliaments 
having  the  right  to  legislate  upon  these 
topics  where  such  legislation  does  not 
conflict  with  that  already  enacted  by  the 
Federal  authorities. 

Self-government  within  the  province  is 
administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 

1  The  solemnization  of  marriage  being  reserved 
by  the  British  North  America  Act  to  the  provinces, 
considerable  uncertainty  was  felt  as  to  the  powers 
appertaining  to  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Parlia¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  ultimately  secured  the  ruling  (June  18, 
1912)  that  Provincial  Legislatures,  in  dealing  with 
the  solemnization  of  marriage  within  any  province, 
could  impose  conditions  affecting  the  validity  of 
contract.  The  possibility'  of  uniform  legislation 
upon  this  subject  being  enacted  by  the  Federal 
Parliament  was  therefore  precluded. 
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1 2^ 
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1  Representation  Acts  (Manitoba),  1903  and  1904. 

2  Includes  the  Yukon. 

3  Representation  Acts,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  1907,  upon  population  of  1906. 

4  Including  portions  of  old  North-West  Territory. 

s  It"  the  census  figures  are  strictly  followed,  the  representation  of  Prince  Edward  Island  wiil  be  3 
members.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  considered  possible  that  the  number  may  be  increased  to  4, 
adding  1  member  to  the  House. 


1.  COURT  HOUSE,  BERLIN,  ONT.  2.  THE  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE,  VANCOUVER,  B.C.  3  CITY  HALL  WTNNIPE< 

4.  CITY  HALL,  MONTREAL,  QUE.  5.  COURT  HOUSE,  EDMONTON,  ALTA. 
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appointed  by  the  Governor-General  upon 
the  advice  of  his  Council,  an  Executive 
Council  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  and 
a  Legislature  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  province.  In  two  provinces,  Quebec 
and  Nova  Scotia,  an  Upper  or  appointed 
House,  known  as  the  Legislative  Council, 
is  still  in  existence.  Members  of  these 
councils  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  In  both 
provinces,  however,  financial  legislation 
must  originate  in  the  Lower  House. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  holds 
office  in  practice  for  five  years,  is  an  officer 
of  the  Dominion  in  the  same  respect  that 
the  Governor-General  may  be  termed  an 
officer  of  Great  Britain.  He  possesses 
within  his  constitutional  sphere  all  the 
authority  of  Lieutenant-Governors  ap¬ 
pointed  prior  to  confederation.  He 
summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  and  generally  fulfills 
within  the  province  the  duties  performed 
by  the  Governor-General  towards  the 
Government  of  Canada.  To  a  like  extent 
he  is  guided  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
by  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council. 

The  Executive  Council  varies  within  the 
different  provinces  alike  in  the  number 
of  its  members  and  the  titles  given  to  their 
offices.  Minerals,  public  lands,  and  forests, 
except  within  the  Prairie  Provinces,  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  and  are  administered  by 
different  members  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  the  revenue  derived  from  these 
sources  being  spent  by  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  upon  provincial  interests. 

Popular  control  of  provincial  legislation 
is  therefore  supreme.  While  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Dominion,  is  not  removable  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislature  and  possesses  the  power 
of  veto  over  provincial  legislation,  the 
check  thus  provided  upon  a  too  dangerous 
assertion  of  provincial  rights  is  far  more 
effective  in  theory  than  in  practice. 

It  has,  in  fact,  been  found  expedient  to 
make  such  differences  as  arise  between 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  Legislature  in 
the  first  place  a  subject  of  negotiation 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  in  the 
last  resort  a  subject  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  list  already  given 
of  matters  over  which  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  alone  has  jurisdiction,  a  list  of 
subjects  exclusively  within  the  control 
of  the  provinces  will  prove  of  interest. 


The  Legislature  in  each  province  may 
exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  the 
classes  of  subjects  enumerated  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  amendment,  from  time  to  time, 
notwithstanding  anything  in  the  British 
North  America  Act,  of  the  constitution 
of  the  province,  except  as  regards  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor. 

2.  Direct  taxation  within  the  province 
in  order  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue  for 
provincial  purposes. 

3.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  sole 
credit  of  the  province. 

4.  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  pro¬ 
vincial  offices,  and  the  appointment  and 
payment  of  provincial  officers. 

3.  The  management  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  province 
and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon 
(except  as  regards  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta). 

6.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  public  and  reformatory 
prisons  in  and  for  the  province. 

7.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  hospitals,  asylums,  charities, 
and  eleemosynary  institutions,  in  and  for 
the  province,  other  than  marine  hospitals. 

8.  Municipal  institutions  in  the  province. 

9.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  and  auctioneer, 
and  other  licences,  in  order  to  the  raising 
of  a  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  or 
municipal  purposes. 

xo.  Local  works  and  undertakings  other 
than  such  as  are  of  the  following  classes  : — 

(a)  Lines  of  steam  or  other  ships, 
railways,  canal,  telegraphs,  and  other 
works  and  undertakings  connecting 
the  province  with  any  other  or  others 
of  the  provinces,  or  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  province  ; 

( b )  Lines  of  steamships  between  the 
province  and  any  British  or  foreign 
country  ; 

(c)  Such  works  as,  although  wholly 
situated  within  the  province,  are  before 
or  after  their  execution  declared  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for 
the  general  advantage  of  Canada,  or 
for  the  advantage  of  two  or  more  of 
the  provinces. 

ir.  The  incorporation  of  companies  with 
provincial  objects. 

12.  1  Solemnization  of  marriage  in  the 
province. 

1  See  footnote,  p.  104. 
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13.  Property  and  civil  rights  in  the 
province. 

14.  The  administration  of  justice  in  the 
province,  including  the  constitution,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  organization  of  provincial 
courts,  both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  including  procedure  in  civil 
matters  in  those  courts. 

13.  The  imposition  of  punishment  by 
fine,  penalty,  or  imprisonment  for  enforcing 
any  law  of  the  province  made  in  relation 
to  any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the 
classes  enumerated  in  this  section. 

16.  Generally,  all  matters  of  a  merely 
local  or  private  nature  in  the  province. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  pro¬ 
vinces  have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of 
a  local  and  domestic  nature,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  with  the  Provincial  rather  than 
the  Federal  Government,  that  the  citizen 
is  brought  into  contact  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life.  In  the  case  of  education,  where  in 
any  province  a  system  of  separate  schools 
existed  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or 
was  thereafter  established  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  from  any  Act  of  a  provincial 
authority  “  affecting  any  right  or  privi¬ 
lege"  of  a  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
minority. 

Procedure  incidental  to  action  for  divorce 
is  by  no  means  uniform  in  all  parls  of 
Canada.  Divorce  courts  sit  to  hear  and 
decide  cases  in  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  British  Columbia.  Divorce  in 
the  other  provinces  and  in  the  North-West 
Territories  can  be  obtained  only  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  by 
the  passing  of  legislation  special  to  each 
case  by  that  body.  Some  hardship  is  not 
infrequently  imposed  by  this  fact,  since 
when  the  parties  concerned-  reside  at  a 
distance  from  Ottawa  the  expenses  in¬ 
volved  in  an  application  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  are  very  heavy.  Evidence 
is  heard  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

A  notable  difference  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  constitutions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  expressly 
defines  the  powers  of  the  provinces,  whilst 
the  former  defines  only  those  powers  which 
are  accorded  to  the  Federal  Parliament. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  constitution 
of  Canada  tends  to  diminish  controversy 
on  points  of  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  constitution 
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of  legislative  bodies  is  the  machinery  by 
means  of  which  laws  are  enforced.  In 
this  matter  Canada  is  undoubtedly  well 
served,  judges  of  the  Higher  Courts  are 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  can  be  removed  only 
on  an  address  by  the  two  Houses  to  the 
Governor-General,  justices  of  the  Peace, 
police,  and  stipendiary  magistrates  are 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  Government. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court 
must  be  barristers  of  at  least  ten  years 
standing  at  the  Bar  of  a  province  ;  County 
Court  judges,  barristers  of  ten  or  seven 
years’  standing  ;  stipendiary  and  police 
magistrates,  generally,  of  at  least  three 
years’  standing.  By  the  nature  of  the 
appointment  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  is  held,  a  judge  of  a  superior 
court  is  entirely  removed  from  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  popular  agitation,  and  to  this 
extent  the  individual  possesses  a  safeguard 
against  ill-digested  legislation  on  the  part 
of  a  Provincial  Legislature.  None  the  less 
the  British  North  America  Act  allows 
considerable  latitude  to  the  provinces  as 
regards  the  constitution  of  provincial  courts 
possessing  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  in  matters  of  procedure  in  civil  cases. 
But  while  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  no 
right  to  abolish  or  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  provincial  courts  within 
their  provincial  powers,  it  is  quite  com¬ 
petent  for  that  body  to  assign  to  these 
courts  duties  in  connection  with  matters 
which  fall  within  the  undoubted  powers 
of  the  Central  Government. 


The  constitution  gives  to  the  provinces 
exclusive  control  over  all  matters  affecting 
property  and  civil  rights.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  a  provincial  court  is 
empowered  to  try  all  civil  and  criminal 
suits  and  actions  at  law  affecting  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  property  of  the  people  within 
the  limits  of  the  province.  The  province 
can  regulate  both  the  law  and  procedure 
in  matters  of  personal  or  private  rights,  but 
the  Dominion  Government  alone  makes 
rules  of  law  and  procedure  in  criminal 
matters.  The  common  law  of  England 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  all  the  provinces,  excepting  Quebec, 
where  decisions  in  civil  cases  are  based 
upon  the  French  law  in  force  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  The  criminal  law  of 
England  prevails  in  all  the  provinces. 
Appeals  are  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  in  criminal  cases  only  when  the 
Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  is  not  unani¬ 
mous.  No  appeal  from  a  decision  in  a 
criminal  case  can  be  made  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Canada  as  defined  by  the  terms 
of  the  British  North  America  Act  should 
be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a  com¬ 
promise  than  as  an  attempt  to  achieve  an 
ideal  form  of  government.  The  blemishes 
in  the  system,  good  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
and  successful  as  it  has  unquestionably 
proved  to  be,  can  scarcely  be  ignored. 
Probably  the  most  outstanding  defect  of 
the  constitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  engenders  what  may  be  described 


as  a  lack  of  balance  in  legislative  effort  ; 
for  by  the  very  act  of  making  each  pro¬ 
vince  a  law  to  itself  in  domestic  affairs  the 
British  North  America  Act  withholds  from 
legislation  born  of  popular  agitation  or 
organized  effort  the  restraining  influence 
of  unbiased  opinion.  Ill-digested  legis¬ 
lation,  passed  in  haste  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  a  moment,  is  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  when  public  attention  has  been 
diverted  into  some  new  channel,  only  to 
be  subsequently  revived,  piossibly  at  the 
instigation  of  interested  persons.  Thus  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  law  will 
rigorously  suppress  in  one  province  what 
it  will  protect  in  another.  For  the  most 
part  provincial  administration  is  both  sane 
and  practical ;  none  the  less  it  is  possibly 
a  weakness  of  the  Canadian  constitution 
that  it  places  legislation  at  the  mercy  of  local 
opinion,  for  the  most  part  unchecked  by 
any  second  Legislative  Chamber.  Again, 
local  sentiment  not  infrequently  stands  in 
the  path  of  progress.  In  matters  over 
which  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  con¬ 
trol  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  sup¬ 
port  accorded  to  a  progressive  policy  by 
other  provinces  of  the  Union  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  this  difficulty.  But  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  education,  home  rule  is 
absolute,  religious  intolerance  or  local 
apathy  becomes  a  most  formidable  barrier 
to  efficient  legislation.  Finally,  upon  this 
question  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned 
if  the  large  powers  possessed  by  the 
province  in  financial  matters  contribute 
towards  economy  in  expenditure. 
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The  lower  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  Plateau  is  underlain  by  a  succession  of  shale  beds  and  equally  soft  rocks  that  have  been  somewhat  unevenly  carved 

and  cut  by  stream  erosion. 
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B.Sc.,  F.R.S.C.,  Member  of  the  Geographic  Board  of  Canada 


D.  B.  DOWLING, 

F  the  early  American 
continent  in  its  for¬ 
mation  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  outline  as  it 
passed  through  the 
ages  leading  up  to 
the  habitation  of  the 
seas  by  living  forms, 
we  can  form  but  a  shadowy  mental  picture. 
Fragments  of  very  early  sediments  can 
be  found  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
land  areas,  and  in  even  the  oldest  of  these 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  character  of 
the  material  surface  from  which  they  were 
derived.  Many  interesting  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  origin  of  these  beds  have  been 
solved,  but  in  the  search  for  the  original 
crust  all  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  the  original 
crust,  or  first  consolidated  land,  as  well  as 
the  first  sediments  derived  therefrom,  have 
been  worn  away  from  a  large  part  of  the 
continent,  or  where  not  so  removed,  entirely 
altered  by  contact  with  molten  masses  or 
by  subsidence  to  zones  of  high  temperatures. 
A  comparatively  stable  continent  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  traced  back  to  about  the  period  at 


which  the  seas  became  habitable  or  to  the 
dawn  of  life  on  the  planet.  In  even  the 
first  fairly  clear  conception  that  we  can 
obtain  of  the  early  continent  it  had  passed 
through  a  long  history,  its  mountains  had 
been  worn  down,  and  the  only  topographic 
features  of  importance,  except  its  outline, 
consisted  of  scars  or  depressions  over  weakly 
supported  areas.  Various  changes  in  its 
outline  caused  by  subsidence  and  elevation 
have  been  traced,  but  its  early  though 
somewhat  larger  form  bore  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  present  continent.  It 
extended  to  Greenland  and  probably  the 
Asiatic  shores,  but  was  not  definitely  con¬ 
nected  to  the  South  American  land  area. 

The  great  erosion,  which  resulted  in  the 
general  flattening  of  this  old  continent, 
exposed  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks, 
which  when  in  a  molten  condition  played 
their  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  original 
crust.  The  general  surface  thus  exposed 
may  be  likened  to  a  mosaic  in  which  the 
base,  mostly  of  light-coloured  plutonic 
rocks,  is  ornamented  by  the  insertion  of 
green  and  grey  patches  of  sedimentaries, 
volcanics,  and  various  highly  altered  rocks. 
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This  old  surface,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  present  continent,  is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  Canadian  Shield.  Its  subsequent 
history  includes  a  further  smoothing  of  the 
surface  by  erosion,  a  deformation  of  its 
borders  by  tangential  strains,  and  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  its  surface  by  the  sea  during 
periods  of  crustal  strain,  in  which  various 
portions  were  depressed.  These  periods 
of  depression  followed  by  elevation  are 
proved  by  the  marine  sediments  now  found 
on  the  continent.  The  entombed  remains 
of  living  organisms  show  a  gradual  change 
in  the  forms  of  life  sufficient  with  the 
crustal  movements  to  form  the  basis  for  a 
chronological  division  of  the  time  elapsed, 
sometimes  estimated  at  thirty  million  years, 
for  the  period  of  life  on  the  planet.  During 
this  time  the  continent  regained  its  original 
area  three  times  after  equally  long  periods 
of  unstability,  but  for  about  three  million 
years  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
its  outline,  though  in  that  time  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  been  built  and  many  of  the 
channels  through  the  Arctic  archipelago 
have  been  formed. 

The  topographic  features  of  the  present 
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surface  admits  of  its  division  in  Canada 
into  several  physiographic  provinces.  'Eire 
exposed  surface  of  the  old  pre-Cambrian 
continent  forms  one  of  the  largest  divisions 
and  is  referred  to  under  various  names, 
such  as  the  Canadian  Shield,  the  Archean 
Peneplane,  and,  the  southern  border,  the 
Laurentian  Highland.  The  mountainous 
country  to  the  west  constitutes  the  Cor¬ 
dillera,  while  the  mountains  of  eastern 
United  States  are  continued  across  the 
border  forming  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
of  eastern  Canada.  The  Great  Plains, 
with  various  subdivisions,  occupy  the  area 
between  the  mountainous  area  of  the  west 
and  the  great  roughened  surface  of  the 
Canadian  Shield.  The  St.  Lawrence  Low¬ 
land  occupies  a  similar  position  between 
this  central  area  and  the  Appalachian 
Highland.  Within  the  borders  of  the 
Canadian  Shield  an  area  on  the  southern 
margin  of  Hudson  Bay  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  Clav  Belt.  It  occupies  a  part  of 
the  basin  that  was  submerged  during  the 
Glacial  period  and  received  a  surface 
coating  of  clay  which  smoothed  over  and 
concealed  most  of  the  underlying  rocks. 
Since  its  emergence  the  surface  has  been 
but  slightly  altered  by  the  drainage  chan¬ 
nels  cut  across  it. 

The  Canadian  Shield 

The  portion  of  the  pre-Cambrian  con¬ 
tinent,  of  which  the  exposed  surface 
still  forms  a  large  part  of  Canada,  has  an 
area  of  about  2,500,000  miles.  Its  northern 
border  is  found  crossing  the  Arctic  archi¬ 
pelago  ;  the  eastern  includes  Baffin  Land 
and  Labrador  and  reaches  to  the  depressed 
area  occupied  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  A  short  spur  or  point  crosses 
this  valley  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New  York. 
The  southern  boundary  then  runs  west  to 
Georgian  Bay,  skirts  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  sweeps  almost  entirely 
around  the  ancient  depressed  area  occupied 
by  Lake  Superior.  The  western  edge  is 
found  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  it 
bears  north-west  to  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  an  old  depression  in  its  surface. 
It  also  crosses  parts  of  the  basins  occupied 
by  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  and 
reaches  the  Arctic  Ocean  east  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  delta.  1 11  detail  its  surface 
features  are  irregular  but  in  a  general  view 
conform  to  the  outlines  of  a  great  plain, 
depressed  toward  the  centre  and  in  the 
north,  but  slightly  elevated  along  the 


eastern  and  southern  borders.  It  presents 
a  somewhat  steep  outward  slope  along  its 
southern  and  eastern  borders,  but  the 
elevation  is  in  general  under  2,000  ft. 
For  the  larger  part  of  the  plain  a  general 
elevation  of  about  1,000  ft.  will  be  found. 
The  highest  portion  is  along  its  north¬ 
eastern  margin,  where  it  presents  a 
steep  face  to  the  sea.  Its  outline  and 
section  suggests  faulting  or  a  great  fracture 
along  the  coast  and  a  subsidence  of  the 
crust  on  the  east.  The  northern  border 
which  passes  through  the  Arctic  islands 
shows  great  differential  erosion,  the  result 
possibly  of  fractures  and  faulting.  Great 
elevations  are  found  on  the  eastern. shore  of 
Baffin  Land  north  of  Cumberland  Sound. 
This  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  line  of 
faulting  supposed  to  parallel  the  Labrador 
coast,  and  appears  to  be  an  elevated  block 
just  within  the  fractured  zone  which 
now  constitutes  the  submerged  strip 
between  Greenland  and  the  Canadian 
shores. 

On  account  of  its  hummocky  nature  the 
surface  of  the  plateau  is  dotted  with 
innumerable  lakes,  the  majority  of  which 
are  rock  basins.  The  surface  being 
glaciated  and  most  of  the  former  debris 
carried  southward,  the  present  drainage 
is  not  impressed  on  the  rock  surface 
but  rather  adopts  the  lower  outlets  and 
occasionally  follows  depressions  that  are 
former  drainage  channels.  Remnants  of 
these,  some  of  which  are  very  ancient 
channels,  are  found  near  the  border  of 
the  plateau,  such  as  the  Ottawa  River 
channel,  the  smaller  Gatineau  River  valley, 
the  depression  through  which  the  St. 
Maurice  River  flows,  the  deep  channel  of 
the  Saguenay,  and  the  deep  cut  occupied 
by  Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  Labrador  coast. 
Of  the  northern  drainage  the  channels 
formed  were  probably  influenced  by 
structural  breaks,  but  the  outlet  from 
Hudson  Bay  and  such  features  as  Chester¬ 
field  and  Wager  inlets  seem  to  be  also 
erosional  features. 

The  folding  from  pressure  to  which  the 
outer  edges  of  the  old  continent  were 
subjected  is  but  faintly  reflected  over 
most  of  this  area.  The  effects  of  the 
various  earth  movements,  are  shown  here 
mainly  in  subsidence  and  elevation 
affecting  portions  by  allowing  an  invasion 
of  the  sea.  The  greatest  subsidence  was 
probably  during  the  Trenton  period,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The 
map  of  the  continent  was  for  a  time 


greatly  changed.  This  area  consisted  then 
of  four  islands  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  eastern  part  of  Baffin  Land 
joined  to  Greenland. 

2.  The  larger  part  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula  or  the  present  province  of 
Quebec. 

3.  An  area  north-west  of  Lake 
Superior  which  extended  to  the 
Nelson  River  depression. 

4.  An  area  west  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  east  of  the  Mackenzie  valley. 

These  portions  of  the  Canadian  Shield 
appear  to  have  remained  above  the  sea 
from  a  very  early  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  Devonian  time 
these  islands  were  probably  rejoined,  but 
a  depression  remained  to  the  west  and 
south,  from  which-  the  sea  retreated  slowly 
southward  on  account  of  an  elevation,  at 
the  close  of  the  Devonian  period,  of  the 
northern  edge  of  the  continent,  which 
progressed  southward  throughout  Car¬ 
boniferous  times. 

The  depression  now  occupied  by  Baffin 
Bay  was  probably  not  formed  until  after 
Cretaceous  times,  since  the  trap  overflows 
now  found  along  the  Greenland  shores, 
and  which  are  probably  evidence  of  the 
crustal  movements  of  the  time,  are  of 
Tertiary  age.  The  latest  continental  move¬ 
ment,  which  effected  this  area  in  a  slight 
degree  only,  was  a  depression  during  the 
Glacial  period  followed  by  a  partial 
recovery  after  the  removal  of  the  ice  mass. 
This  is  shown  by  modern  beaches  and 
marine  clay  plains  now  above  the  sea  in 
the  lowlands  and  in  the  Clay  Belt  south 
of  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Cordilleran  Region 

The  western  part  of  the  American 
continent  is  more  or  less  mountainous. 
The  Andean  chain,  which  extends  through¬ 
out  the  length  of  South  America,  is 
broadened  in  North  America,  and  in 
Canada  has  an  average  width  of  over 
500  miles.  This  region  is  the  most  elevated 
in  Canada  and  many  of  the  summits  are 
10,000  ft.,  with  occasional  points  over 
13,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  moun¬ 
tainous  tract  forming  the  Cordillera  can, 
on  a  broad  view,  be  divided  into  three 
parallel  bands  :  an  old  series  of  plateaus 
and  mountains  forming  the  central  part, 
referred  to  as  the  interior  system  of 
plateaus  and  mountains  ;  a  young  series  of 
parallel  ridges  east  of  the  central  plateaus, 
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formed  of  fault  blocks  and  folds  forming 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  the  third 
division,  between  the  plateau  country  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  called  the  Coastal 
System.  This  latter  consists  of  two 
topographic  divisions,  a  granitic  ridge  or 
mountain  range  which  borders  the  coast 
and  the  second  an  interrupted  range 
forming  the  mountainous  Vancouver 
islands,  the  Queen  Charlotte  Group,  and 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  at  the 
north-western  corner  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Interior  System  of  Plateaus  and 
Mountains  has  had  a  very  long  history 
of  elevation  and  subsidence,  resulting  in 
denudation  and  deposition.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  system  is  more  modern  and  its 
ridges  show  very  little  erosion  except  for 
the  removal  of  the  debris  caused  by  the 
earth-fracturing.  The  coastal  system  is 
slightly  older,  having  undergone  consider¬ 
able  erosion  before  the  elevation  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Historical  Note. — The  central  part  of  the 
Cordilleras  has  long  been  a  topographic 
feature  of  the  continent,  having  a  history 
almost  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Laurentian 
plateau.  No  land  areas  of  as  remote  a 
date  are  preserved,  but  rocks  formed  from 
the  debris  of  this  land  remain  and  were 
in  turn  subjected  to  the  intensive  eroding 
agents  which  nearly  removed  them  and 
formed  deposits  in  which  are  found  the 
earliest  forms  of  life.  These  deposits  were 
in  early  Palaeozoic  time  raised  above  the 
sea,  and  in  turn  formed  a  land  area  into 
which  the  sea  encroached  during  Carboni¬ 
ferous  time.  The  close  of  the  Palaeozoic 
was  marked  by  a  shallowing  of  the  sea, 
which  separated  this  ridge  from  the 
Laurentian  plateau  to  the  east,  and  by 
a  general  elevation  of  the  land.  This 
elevation  was  possibly  more  pronounced 
throughout  the  region  now  occupied  by 
the  Coast  Range,  as  in  Jurassic  times  the 
previous  sediments  forming  the  outer  crust 
were  raised  by  the  injection  of  molten 
granite  beneath.  Volcanic  activity  fol¬ 
lowed  this  great  movement,  and  outflows 
of  this  period  are  to  be  found  on  either 
side  of  the  mountain  range  then  formed. 
A  subsidence  of  adjacent  areas  is  marked 
by  deposits  of  early  Cretaceous  age,  but 
in  the  interior,  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
is  marked  by  the  denudation  and  levelling 
of  the  surface,  and  in  the  Coast  Range 
by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  stratified 
deposits  from  above  the  granite  batholith. 

1  he  last  invasion  of  the  continent  by  the 


sea  occurred  during  the  period  when  it 
was  separated  from  the  eastern  land  by 
the  Cretaceous  sea. 

The  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  intro¬ 
duces  a  final  elevation  not  of  the  coastal 
area,  but  of  the  interior  belt  and  the  part 
now  occupied  by  the  great  plains.  The 
continent  now  began  to  assume  the  outline 
it  has  at  present.  The  further  denudation 
of  the  Coast  Range  and  its  dissection,  the 
deep  trenching  of  the  plateau  country  and 
the  forcing  up  of  the  ridges  constituting 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  the  principal 
occurrences.  The  period  generally  assigned 
to  the  building  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
at  the  close  of  the  Eocene,  but  has  been 
termed  the  Laramide  revolution  ;  and 
although  volcanic  outflows  covered  great 
tracts  of  the  interior,  the  violence  of  the 
crustal  stresses  were  mainly  spent  in  the 
formation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  the 
many  periods  of  erosion  and  change  of 
form,  a  variation  was  introduced  in  the 
glacial  period  when  by  climatic  changes  a 
great  mass  of  ice  spread  in  thick  streams 
down  the  water-worn  channels  and  over 
the  lower  rugged  summits,  smoothing  out¬ 
lines  and  deepening  and  widening  the 
valleys. 

Rocky  Mountain  System 

The  Rocky  Mountain  system  embraces 
all  the  ranges  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
remarkable  valley  called  the  Rockv  Mount¬ 
ain  Trench,  which  extends  from  the  United 
States  boundary  into  Alaska.  In  all  this 
strip  the  mountains  maintain  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  structure  and  are  youthful  in 
outline.  The  belt  narrows  and  is  consider¬ 
ably  lower  where  cut  by  the  valley  of  the 
Peace  and  Liard  rivers  but  is  broadened 
northward  by  additional  ranges.  The 
system  includes  the  Rocky  Mountains 
proper,  which  extend  from  the  international 
boundary  to  the  Liard  River ;  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Mountains,  to  be  found  between  the 
Mackenzie  vallev  and  the  Yukon  plateau  ; 
the  Franklin  Mountains,  a  narrow  ridge  east 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  ;  and  the  Richardson 
Mountains,  near  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Rocky  Mountains. — On  the  basis  both 
of  form  and  structure  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  are  divisible  into  two  parts  :  a 
western  and  an  eastern  part.  The  axial 
ranges  constituting  the  western  part  have 
been  carved  from  a  slightly  folded  but 
greatly  elevated  block,  the  denudation  of 
which  was  probably  inaugurated  before  the 
eastern  ranges  were  elevated.  The  eastern 
III 


part  is  made  up  of  monoelinal  block-,  com¬ 
posed  of  beds  generally  of  later  formation 
than  those  of  the  western  part  of  the 
mountains. 

The  eastern  ranges,  in  a  topographic 
sense,  are  merely  blocks  elevated  at  succes¬ 
sively  higher  elevations  than  those  of  the 
foot-hills  and  from  which  nearly  all  the 
later  and  softer  beds  have  been  removed, 
exposing  the  more  consolidated  Palaeozoic 
sediments  beneath.  These  ridges  arc  thus 
not  masked  by  a  covering  of  sands  and 
clays  on  which  dense  forests  could  grow, 
but  are  veritable  rock  ridges,  mostly  grey 
limestone,  and  are  in  contrast  to  the  country 
of  the  central  part  of  the  Cordillera.  The 
fault  blocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are¬ 
as  a  rule  tilted  westward,  and  along  their 
eastern  scarped  faces  remnants  are  often 
found  of  the  bending  that  occurred  in  these 
hard  beds  before  the  final  break  and  the 
overthrust  of  one  block  on  the  downturned 
edge  of  the  one  in  front.  The  plane  of  the 
overthrust  is  frequently  inclined  to  the 
westward  and  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
direction  of  the  strain  was  from  the  west. 
The  fault  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  often  of  this  character,  and  the 
amount  of  overthrust,  although  great  in 
Montana,  is  lessened  in  the  Canadian 
ranges.  In  Southern  Alberta  the  Palaeozoic 
limestones  of  the  watershed  range  on  the 
British  Columbia  boundary,  overlap  the 
Cretaceous  sandstones  and  shales  which 
arc  found  on  the  western  edge  of  the  fault 
block  tilted  up  to  form  the  Livingstone 
Range,  and  several  blocks  of  limestone  are 
there  stranded  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  a  block  of  ice  on  the  shore. 
Crow’s  Nest  Mountain  is  one  of  these  rem¬ 
nants,  being  a  limestone  mass  reposing  on 
rocks  formerly  occupying  the  superior 
position. 

A  similarity  in  the  outline  of  these  ridges 
is  a  result  of  the  general  dip  and  similaritv 
in  the  beds.  The  western  slopes  are  vei  v 
uniform,  following  generally  the  bedding 
planes  of  the  rocks,  but  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  those  near  the  fault  plane.-  the 
slopes  are  often  abrupt.  Local  glacier- 
have,  moreover,  etched  this  face  into 
cirques  and  thereby  contributed  t 
irregularity  of  the  crest  line. 

The  western  ranges,  or  those  near  the 
watershed,  are  in  contrast  to  those.-  to  the 
east,  in  that  they  stand  in  higher  m.is-e 
have  more  massive  bases,  and  have  higher 
summits,  to  which  cling  mans  glaciers. 
The  scenerv  is  of  an  alpine  character  ;  -m  ill 
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cirques  along  the  face  of  the  ranges  give 
place  to  great  amphitheatres,  such  as  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Louise  at  Laggan. 

The  history  of  the  ranges  dates  back  to 
the  appearance  of  low  ridges  in  Jurassic 
times,  representing  the  western  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  the  major  movement 
of  the  crust  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Oligocene. 

The  Mackenzie  Mountains 

This  part  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
system  is  the  greatest  mountain  group  in 
Canada,  and  consists  of  several  ranges  which 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
proper  to  the  south. 

The  western  part  is  an  older  uplift  and 
bears  evidence  of  a  long-continued  differen¬ 
tial  erosion.  The  eastern  ranges  are  newer 
and  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  those  of 
the  eastern  ranges  farther  south.  Their 
structure  is  due  to  the  faulting,  folding,  and 
buckling  of  the  outer  crust,  and  they  present 
the  appearance  of  faulted  and  tilted  blocks. 
The  principal  lines  of  fracture  are  in  a 
north-west  south-east  direction,  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  dip  of  the  beds  is  south-west. 

The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
watershed  are  not  higher  than  many  of  the 
groups  situated  at  distances  from  it,  so  the 
divide  is  not  the  most  important  element 
in  the  relief  of  the  region.  The  line  separat¬ 
ing  the  two  topographic  divisions  appears 
to  be  to  the  east  of  the  divide,  and  with  the 
eastern  or  younger  ranges  may  also  be 
included  the  ridges  that  lie  east  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  called  the  Franklin 
Mountains.  These,  although  not  of  any 
great  elevation,  are  prominent,  as  they  are 
somewhat  isolated,  but  are  probably  due 
to  the  same  great  earth  movement.  An 
interrupted  continuation  north-westward 
near  the  Arctic  Sea  is  also  described  as 
being  of  the  typical  Rocky  Mountain 
structure. 

The  western  border  of  this  great  mount¬ 
ain  system  has  by  custom  been  placed  at 
the  structural  and  erosion  valley  called  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench.  This  had  been 
traced  intermittently  through  a  supposed 
continuous  course  from  Flathead  Lake  in 
Montana  to  the  Yukon  Alaska  boundary,  a 
distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles.  In  its 
course  its  depression  has  been  occupied  by 
parts  of  many  streams.  The  Kootenay 
River  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  passes 
southward  through  the  valley.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  rises  in  small  lakes  in  the  valley  and 


flows  northward,  eventually  leaving  it  to 
journey  southward.  The  Fraser  near  its 
source  is  also  deflected  northward  by  this 
trench,  but  leaves  it  to  turn  southward. 

The  gap  through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
made  by  the  valley  of  the  Peace  River 
drains  by  two  long  branches  a  part  of  this 
trench.  It  is  next  tapped  by  the  valley  of 
the  Liard  River,  and  carries  a  small  drainage 
from  it  to  the  Mackenzie  River.  Northward 
the  trench  is  occupied  in  part  by  branches 
of  the  Yukon,  and  has  been  recognized  in 
the  Klondike  country  as  a  partly  used 
valley  entering  the  Yukon  near  Dawson. 

The  Interior  System  of  Plateaus  and 
Mountains 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Trench  is  the  most 
convenient  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  interior  moun¬ 
tains  and  plateaus.  Other  great  lines  of 
erosion  serve  as  boundaries  for  the 
subdivision  of  the  mountain  masses  of  the 
southern  part  of  Central  British  Columbia. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Trench  is  thus  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Selkirk  system  of 
mountains  and  the  Selkirk  Valley  is  its 
western  boundary.  This  system  is  further 
subdivided  by  the  Purcell  Trench  into  the 
Purcell  Mountains  and  the  Selkirk  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  Columbia  system  lies  to  the 
west  of  Selkirk  Valley  and  extends  to 
Kettle  River,  merging  along  the  northern 
border  into  the  interior  plateaus.  The 
character  of  these  interior  mountain  systems 
is  in  the  main  of  alpine  type  with  deep 
valleys  and  pinnacled  summits  from  6,000 
to  9,000  ft.  above  tide.  The  Cariboo 
Mountains  form  another  mountain  mass 
standing  above  the  plateau  country.  These 
are  the  several  gold  ranges  of  early  writers 
and  are,  .indeed,  of  more  economic  impor¬ 
tance  from  their  metallic  minerals  than 
either  the  Rockies  or  Coast  Ranges. 

The  plateau  country,  viewed  from  the 
valleys  by  which  the  country  is  generally 
traversed,  appears  mountainous,  but  is,  on 
examination  from  the  upland,  found  to  have 
a  general  flat  summit  level,  through  which 
deep  stream  valleys  have  been  cut.  That 
it  has  not  been  so  dissected  as  to  produce 
a  mountainous  topography  is  probably  due 
to  the  very  late  uplift  that  revived  the 
streams  and  to  the  smoothing  action 
of  the  general  glaciation. 

The  great  valleys  that  traverse  the 
plateau  country  head  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  find  their  outlets  to  the 
sea  through  the  Coast  Range,  by  the 


canyons  of  the  Fraser,  Skeena,  and  Stikine, 
and  northward  around  these  mountains  by 
the  Yukon. 

An  eastward  drainage  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  found  in  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Peace  and  Liard  Rivers. 

Remnants  of  former  drainage  channels, 
are  also  found,  and  are  occasionally  pros¬ 
pected,  as  are  the  present  channels,  for 
alluvial  gold.  The  wearing  down,  shifting, 
and  sorting  of  this  old  land  surface  has 
concentrated  the  gold  which  belongs  to 
some  of  the  old  stratas  and  is  now  being 
obtained  from  the  river-beds  of  the  Fraser 
and  its  branches  in  the  Cariboo  country  and 
in  the  streams  in  the  Yukon. 

Lake  basins,  evidently  on  old  drainage 
channels,  are  also  a  feature  of  this  plateau 
country.  Lakes  such  as  the  Shuswap  and 
Ouesnel  lakes,  which  occupy  narrow, 
irregular  basins  in  the  plateau  country 
and  the  Kootenay,  Arrow,  and  Okanagan 
lakes  in  the  southern  mountain  region, 
belong  to  a  former  erosion  period. 

The  Coast  Ranges 

This  belt  of  mountains  is  usually  from  60 
to  80  miles  in  width  and  is  a  deeply 
dissected  granitic  mass  or  batholith,  in 
which  the  summits  near  the  sea  stand  at 
elevations  of  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  Near  the 
axis  of  the  range  the  summits  are  found 
at  elevations  of  7,000  to  8,000  ft.  The 
mountains  are  massive,  with  steep  slopes 
and  rounded  dome-shaped  summits.  The 
heights  are  fairly  uniform,  with  a  few 
isolated  peaks  rising  above  the  general 
level. 

The  valleys  are  deep,  steep-sided,  and 
penetrate  the  ranges  in  all  directions. 
Glaciers  are  numerous,  especially  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  and  occupy  the  upper 
portions  of  the  valleys.  Dense  forests 
clothe  the  lower  slopes  to  an  elevation  of 
4,000  ft.  A  fiord  system  is  here  found 
which  resembles  that  of  Norway,  but  on 
a  grander  scale.  The  deep  dissection  of 
this  range  during  a  period  of  greater 
continental  elevation  may  have  been 
influenced  and  aided  by  structural  frac¬ 
tures,  but  the  larger  penetrating  valleys 
in  some  instances  point  to  the  existence 
of  drainage  channels,  which  date  back  to 
nearly  Cretaceous  times,  or  at  least  to  a 
period  which  is  almost  as  remote  as  the 
building  of  the  mountain  chain.  The 
typical  rounded  summits  of  the  hills  and 
the  steep-sided  valleys  are  the  result  of  a 
profound  glaciation,  by  which  original 
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rough  peaks  and  valley  trenches  have  been 
modified. 

The  dissection  and  subsequent  subsidence 
and  glaciation  have  produced  an  exceedingly 
intricate  coast  line,  in  front  of  which  groups 
of  islands  are  separated  from  the  main  land 
and  one  another  in  many  cases  by  deep, 
narrow  channels,  and  communication  by 
water  is  feasible  and  easy.  These  channels 
are  of  value  as  highways  of  commerce  along 
the  coast,  providing  long  stretches  of 
sheltered  waterways  for  the  coastwise  trade, 
in  which  the  fishing  and  lumbering 
industries  play  an  important  part. 

The  rugged  mountains  in  close  proximity 
to  the  navigable  channels,  clothed  with 
dark  fir  and  cedar  and  topped  with  glacier 
or  rock  mass,  produce  very  impressive 
scenery. 

The  large  drainage  channels  which  cut 
the  range  at  intervals  serve  as  outlets  for 
the  drainage  of  the  interior  country.  The 
principal  ones  are  the  valleys  of  the  Fraser 
and  Skeena  rivers,  both  of  which  are 
traversed  by  transcontinental  railway  lines. 
The  Fraser  valley,  which  near  its  outlet  is 
near  the  United  States  boundary,  originated 
in  a  drainage  that  had  its  inception  in 
Cretaceous  or  early  Tertiary  times,  and  the 
delta  deposit  at  its  mouth,  which  extends 
south  into  Washington,  is  evidence  of  the 
active  erosion  of  the  plateau  land  of  the 
interior.  The  valley  follows  a  course 
influenced  greatly  by  structural  features. 
It  was  broadened,  straightened,  and 
smoothed  by  the  scouring  of  a  heavy 
glacial  stream.  A  late  activity  in  its 
erosion,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  post-glacial 
uplift,  is  shown  in  the  incision  of  a  narrow 
rock  channel  in  the  old  valley  floor,  leaving 
rock  benches  above  the  present  stream 
and  gorges  or  canyons  at  the  steeper 
gradients. 

The  Skeena  Valley, which  is  broad  through 
much  of  its  upper  course,  narrows  per¬ 
ceptibly  in  its  traverse  of  the  Coast  Range. 
It  is  there  a  steep-sided  trough  of  the  same 
type  as  the  fiord  depressions  along  the 
coast,  but,  in  contrast  to  the  Fraser,  it  has 
not  been  revived  by  post-glacial  uplift,  and 
for  hilly  40  miles  from  its  mouth  is  fiord¬ 
like.  Above  this  for  30  miles  the  valley  is 
silted  up  and  the  stream  flows  through  an 
alluvial  flat.  Glacial  deposits  are  then  found 
through  which  the  stream  is  still  actively 
eroding  a  channel.  In  places,  however, 
these  deposits  have  been  easily  removed, 
and  before  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Coast 
Range  is  reached, the  rock  floor  has  been 


attacked,  and  rock-walled  canyons  are 
found  where  the  steeper  grade  offers  some 
check  to  navigation.  The  mountains  in 
view  along  this  channel  do  not  reach  high 
altitudes,  and  show  the  effect  of  the  great 
glacial  stream  that  moved  coastward  by 
this  depression. 

The  Appalachian  Region 

The  mountain  system  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  American  continent  is  by 
no  means  as  imposing  a  feature  as  that  of 
the  western  region.  Through  the  south¬ 
eastern  States  two  parallel  chains,  near  each 
other,  divide  the  interior  basins  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  North  of  the  Hudson 
River  less  regularity  in  form  or  structure 
is  found,  and  the  Appalachian  system  is 
represented  by  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  and  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  continuation  into 
Canada  of  the  Green  Mountains  may  be 
traced  in  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains  which 
approach  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec 
and,  continuing  with  more  easterly  trend, 
form  the  highland  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula. 
Over  a  large  part  these  hills  hardly  attain 
elevations  of  the  dignity  of  mountains, 
but  peaks  rising  3,500  ft.  above  the  nearby 
coast  are  found  in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula. 
The  second  ridge,  or  continuation  of  the 
White  Mountains,  is  found  in  the  highlands 
of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  but  the 
continuity  can  be  followed  more  plainly  in 
the  evidences  of  the  great  earth  move¬ 
ments  which  caused  the  topography.  An 
apparent  additional  ridge  is  to  be  found  in 
the  outline  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  although  the  highlands  of  that  province 
rise  to  elevations  seldom  greater  that  U500 
ft.,  the  rock  structure  points  to  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country  at  no  very  remote 
geological  period.  It  is  difficult  to  picture 
the  outline  of  this  edge  of  the  continent 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  level  which 
have  occurred,  as  throughout  a  long  period 
of  its  early  history  land  areas  were  not 
much  in  evidence  until  the  disturbances  of 
Devonian  time.  This  was  one  of  the 
periods  in  which  the  accumulated  strains 
in  the  crust,  due  partly  to  shrinking  and 
partly  to  shifting  of  load,  was  relieved 
along  the  front  of  the  continent  by  the 
folding  of  the  crust  hitherto  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
folds  forming  the  early  land  which  appeared 
south  of  the  depression  represented  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  close  of  the  Devonian 
period  introduces  to  us  evidences  in  Gaspe 
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and  Nova  Scotia  of  land  deposits  containing 
plants,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  present 
land  areas  were  then  roughly  outlined  and 
that  surface  carving  had  begun.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  Carboniferous  points  to  depression 
of  portions  of  the  new  land  below  the  sea 
and  a  slow  recovery,  in  which  probably  a 
much  larger  land  area  was  formed  than  at 
present,  as  is  indicated  by  the  submarine 
coal  beds  now  known. 

The  great  earth  movements  which 
resulted  in  the  faulting  and  folding  of  the 
crust  appear  to  have  passed  their  maximum 
before  Cretaceous  time  and  a  period  of 
subaerial  denudation  was  then  begun. 
The  mountains  of  the  pre-Carboniferous 
lands  and  the  broken  and  fractured  surfaces 
of  newer  date  were  slowly  reduced,  the 
higher  ridges  to  a  more  rounded  outline, 
and  most  of  the  region  to  a  plain  of  low 
relief.  This  period  of  denudation,  extend¬ 
ing  through  Cretaceous  time,  had  almost 
produced  a  mature  topography  when  a 
revival  of  the  eroding  agencies  was  brought 
about  in  early  Tertiary  time  by  a  general 
Continental  uplift.  To  this  second  cycle 
of  erosion  is  due  much  of  the  diversified 
topography  of  the  uplands  of  the  present 
day.  The  Tertiary  lowlands  extend  far  out 
beneath  the  present  sea,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  larger  valleys,  such  as  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Restigouche,  and  Miramichi, 
like  those  of  the  streams  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  south,  are  drowned  by  a 
general  subsidence  of  the  coast  before  the 
advent  of  the  great  ice  cap  of  the  glacial 
period. 

A  partial  recovery  of  elevation  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ice  sheet  is  found  in 
ancient  wave-built  beaches  and  marine 
clays,  containing  an  Arctic  fauna,  that  may 
be  found  along  the  coasts  at  elevations  of 
from  50  to  600  ft.  above  sea-level.  At 
Quebec  the  highest  gravel  terraces  are 
600  ft.  above  tide,  and  are  to  be  found  on 
the  hills  behind  Chateau  Richer.  On  the 
St.  Lawrence  shore  farther  down  the  river 
at  Riviere  du  Loup,  beaches  containing 
marine  shells  are  found  at  370  ft.  above 
tide,  showing  the  rising  of  the  land  since 
the  invasion  of  the  ice  sheet.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  little  evidence  of  any 
movement  of  the  crust  in  any  part  of 
Canada. 

The  Appalachian  Highlands  of  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick 

The  continuation  of  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont  north-eastward  through  Quebec, 
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reaches  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  ioo  miles  below  Quebec,  and  extends 
with  a  more  easterly  trend  to  the  end  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Gaspe.  In  Gaspe  they 
are  called  the  Shickshock  Mountains,  and 
farther  south  in  Quebec,  the  Notre  Dame. 
The  altitudes  seldom  exceed  2,000  ft., 
and  the  topography  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  at  a  mature  stage.  The  hills  are  a 
succession  of  north-east  and  south-west 
ridges  cut  by  a  number  of  transverse  valleys. 
The  highlands  of  western  New  Brunswick 
present  the  appearance  of  an  elevated 
plateau,  which  has  been  extensively  dis¬ 
sected  along  with  the  Notre  Dame  moun¬ 
tains  after  the  general  reduction  of  Tertiary 
time  by  a  late  uplift  of  several  hundred 
feet.  It  is  not  definitely  known  whether 
the  main  transverse  valleys  belong  to  the 
earlier  denudation  or  were  incised  since 
the  elevation  of  this  plateau.  The  hill-tops 
of  this  second  upland  range  from  800  to 
1,000  ft.,  and  few  residual  points  in  the 
extreme  south  attain  elevations  of  1,500  ft. 
above  tide. 

The  Highlands  of  Central  and  Southern  New 
Brunswick 

In  the  north  central  part  of  New 
Brunswick  a  rough  elevated  region  known 
as  the  Central  Highland  stands  as  an 
imperfectly  reduced  part  of  the  great 
Cretaceous  peneplane  of  the  New  England 
States.  It  owes  its  superior  elevation  to 
the  strength  of  the  granites  and  gneisses 
which  appear  on  its  surface.  There  is  an 
apparent  concordance  in  level  of  plateau¬ 
like  remnants  at  elevations  of  about  1,700 
ft.,  above  which  subdued  summits  appear 
up  to  an  elevation  about  2,500  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  rock  structure  is  impressed 
on  the  topography  mainly  in  north-east  and 
south-west  trending  ridges  and  a  border  or 
belt  of  foothills  of  moderate  relief  carved 
from  the  surrounding  slates  and  sandstones. 
A  similar  highland  at  lower  surface  eleva¬ 
tion  and  of  restricted  area  is  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  near  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

The  Highlands  of  Nova  Scotia 

The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  underlain  by  a  complex, 
consisting  of  granitic  masses  intruded 
into  highly  folded  slates  and  quartzites 
that  at  one  time  must  have  formed  great 
mountain  masses.  This  mountainous  dis¬ 
trict,  still  reflected  in  the  outline  of  the 
penipsula,  had  begonig  reduced  to  base 


level  by  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous 
period,  and  at  present  the  remains  of 
this  old  peneplane  form  the  highlands 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  surface,  which  is 
undulating,  slopes  to  the  south-east,  and 
instead  of  sharp  peaks,  the  points  above 
the  general  level  are  rounded  hills  and 
ridges  whose  summits  are  only  from  600 
to  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  An  elevation 
in  Tertiary  times  is  responsible  for  a 
general  redissection  and  steep,  sharply 
incised  valleys  penetrate  the  higher  parts 
of  the  plateau,  while  in  the  lower  parts 
to  the  south-east  wide  shallow  valleys  are 
more  in  evidence. 

The  more  resistant  rocks  of  the  formerly 
mountainous  parts  of  the  maritime  pro¬ 
vinces  now  form  the  uplands,  but  their 
higher  summits  project  but  slightly  above 
the  rough  surfaced  plateaus  on  which  they 
are  found. 

In  a  general  way  these  highlands  may 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a 
sloping  plain  which  reaches  its  maximum 
elevation  in  northern  New  Brunswick 
1,700  ft.  above  sea,  descends  to  1,000  ft. 
in  southern  New  Brunswick,  and  is  about 
500  ft.  above  sea  in  Nova  Scotia.  If 
throughout  Cretaceous  time  when  the 
surface  was  being  reduced  the  same 
direction  of  slope  was  maintained,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
lines  of  drainage  would  be  established 
bearing  a  general  south-east  direction  ; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  possible 
origin  for  the  deep  cut  made  by  the  St. 
John  River  across  the  hard  rocks  of  the 
southern  highlands,  that  one  of  these 
Cretaceous  drainage  lines  was  deepened 
during  the  Tertiary  uplifts  and  drowned  by 
the  pre-glacial  subsidence. 

The  Maritime  Lowlands 

The  denudation  of  the  Cretaceous  pene¬ 
plane  during  Tertiary  time  was  most 
complete  on  the  areas  underlain  by  the 
rocks  of  the  late  Palaeozoic  age.  These 
being  less  resistant  to  eroding  agencies 
were  rapidly  removed  and  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  New  Brunswick  as  far 
south  as  the  highlands  of  Cumberland 
and  Colchester  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  Tertiary 
lowland  was  formed  in  which  the  topo¬ 
graphy  is  mature,  the  hills  have  easy 
slopes,  and  the  river  gradients  are  slight. 

The  Great  Plains 

A  great  area  including  many  diverse 
fgaturcs  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountains.  The  portion  that  is  included 
under  the  term  “  Great  Plains  "  extends  from 
the  edge  of  the  ancient  surface  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Canadian  Shield  to  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  Cordillera. 
This  area  for  long  periods  was  below 
sea,  but  in  its  earlier  history  a  large  part 
belonged  to  the  pre-Cambrian  continent. 
I'o  the  west  there  may  have  been  a 
narrow  land  area  or  shoals,  and  into  the 
trough  between  was  swept  the  great  mass 
of  debris  from  the  disintegration  of  the  old 
pre-Cambrian  surface.  The  amount  of 
material  found  in  the  beds  represent¬ 
ing  the  early  periods  of  denudation  is 
enormous,  and  up  to  the  time  when 
evidences  of  life  arc  preserved  in  the 
rocks  the  land  area  which  formed  the 
western  part  of  the  continent  had  become 
worn  down  to  an  uneven  plain  such  as 
we  now  have  on  the  Laurentian  plateau. 
The  shifting  of  the  edge  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  area  by  the  sinking  or  rising  of 
this  old  surface  can  be  traced  in  this  area 
through  a  part  of  its  history  in  Palaeozoic 
and  Mesozoic  time  It  seems  certain  that 
in  early  Ordovician  time  there  was  an 
advance  of  the  sea  from  the  Pacific,  but 
in  the  part  of  the  continent  here  con¬ 
sidered  there  was  a  subsidence  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  sea  was  from  the  south, 
and  during  Cambro-Silurian  and  Silurian 
times  the  sea  covered  an  area  reaching 
from  the  present  mountains  to  the 
Winnipeg  basin  and  also  occupied  the 
Hudson  Bay  basin,  being  connected  by 
an  arm  through  the  depression  now 
occupied  by  the  Nelson  River.  The  sub¬ 
sidence  during  Devonian  times  carried  the 
sea  northward  to  the  Arctic  by  way  of 
the  Mackenzie  valley,  and  the  whole  area 
under  the  great  plains  was  beneath  the 
sea.  A  recovery  of  elevation  took  place 
during  Carboniferous  time,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  sea  retreated  south- 
westward,  leaving  a  narrow  shallow-water 
channel  separating  the  new  land  area 
from  the  old  British  Columbia  ridge. 
This  received  the  debris  from  the  new 
land,  but  in  the  part  underlying  the  area 
under  consideration  no  great  amounts 
were  accumulated  till  the  beginning  of 
Jurassic  times,  when  the  coastal  disturb¬ 
ances  in  British  Columbia  were  reflected 
in  the  inauguration  of  another  down¬ 
warping  movement  that  deepened  the 
trough  and  admitted  the  sea  from  the 
north  across  northern  British  Columbia. 
The  deposits  carried  to  this  basin  in 
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general  went  to  form  fine-grained  black 
shales.  Sandstone  layers  appear  in  the 
lower  part  at  intervals,  but  generally  the 
source  of  the  material  is  believed  to  have 
been  at  some  distance.  At  the  close  of 
the  Jurassic,  sedimentation  became  periodi¬ 
cally  rapid.  Sands  were  washed  into  the 
basin  and  the  surface  elevation  was  main¬ 
tained  at  or  near  the  sea-level,  so  that 
the  continental  drainage  replaced  the 
saline  water  in  the  basin.  The  higher 
land  surfaces  that  were  suffering  erosion 
may  have  supported  a  land  flora,  but  no 
evidence  of  this  remains  ;  the  lowland 
which  was  near  sea-level  during  this 
period  of  slow  subsidence  maintained  an 
abundant  vegetation,  which  is  consolidated 
into  coal  beds  of  great  economic  im¬ 
portance. 

Mid-Cretaceous  time  was  marked  by 
mountain  building,  or  other  disturbances 
in  British  Columbia,  and  the  movement 
eastward  of  large  amounts  of  coarse  material 
which  covered  the  early  forested  regions 
in  the  lowlands.  This  was  followed  by  the 
rapid  sinking  of  the  crust,  and  the  sea  ad¬ 
vanced  to  cover  nearly  as  large  an  area 
as  it  had  in  Devonian  time.  The  western 
margin  was  subject  to  fluctuations,  and 
one  retreat  of  the  sea,  by  an  elevation  of 
the  country  to  the  west,  probably  reduced 
the  submerged  area  by  half.  This  uplift 
was  continued  for  a  short  period,  and  the 
sea  resumed  its  former  size.  The  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  is  marked  by  a  general 
slow  uplift  and  this  area  rose  to  remain 
above  sea  to  the  present  time.  The  new 
land  as  it  appeared  above  the  sea  passed 
through  the  first  stage  of  erosion,  and  the 
coastal  plain  newly  risen,  underlain  by 
soft  rocks,  was  rapidly  excavated  to  the 
harder  floor  of  the  older  rocks  beneath. 
These  shore  deposits,  which  probably 
covered  a  wide  strip  of  the  Archean  old 
land  to  the  north-east,  were  sent  back 
into  the  shallowing  brackish  water  of  the 
Cretaceous  sea,  and  covered  the  old  muds 
with  sand  and  clay  deposits.  The  material 
which  entered  this  basin  after  the  salt 
water  of  the  sea  disappeared  at  the  end 
of  the  Cretaceous  period,  was  deposited  in 
fresh-water  lakes  ;  and  in  this  period,  which 
was  the  early  Tertiary,  there  was  a  large 
percentage  of  sand  and  light-coloured  clay. 
Some  of  it  came  from  the  west  shore  and 
originated  in  the  British  Columbia  high¬ 
lands,  but  much  of  the  clays  were  probably 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
Archean  rocks  to  the  east. 


The  plains  during  early  Tertiary  times 
were  being  slowly  elevated.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  more  rapid  in  the  west  than  in 
the  east,  and  a  slope  to  the  east  soon 
developed.  The  apex  of  the  elevation, which 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  compressive 
strain  in  the  outer  crust,  was  in  the  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  uplift  there  developed  into 
great  earth  fractures  and  the  tilting  up  of 
huge  blocks  in  parallel  ridges.  The  debris 
from  this  newly  broken  surface  was  prob¬ 
ably  moved  eastward.  As  the  denudation 
of  the  plains  was  also  being  accomplished, 
little  of  this  coarse  pebble  material  has 
remained  except  that  which  is  found  on  the 
top  of  the  Cypress  Hills  and  another  small 
outlier  on  the  Hand  Hills.  Assuming  that 
this  material  represents  the  debris  of  the 
mountain  building,  the  date  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  about  Oligocene  time. 

Part  of  the  denudation  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Cretaceous  beds  which  had  covered  the 
basin  with  great  thicknesses  of  shale,  clay, 
and  sandstone,  may  have  been  accomplished 
at  this  time,  especially  in  the  elevated  region 
near  the  mountains,  but  the  greater  part 
was  due  to  a  general  elevation  in  Pliocene 
times.  The  amount  of  material,  removed 
may  be  judged  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  horizontal  strata  the  valley  of  the  south 
Saskatchewan  shows  a  thickness  of  2,000 
ft.  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  the  top  of 
the  Cypress  Hills.  Just  where  the  material 
wTas  ultimately  carried  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  a  large  quantity  probably  reached 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  plains  assumed  prac¬ 
tically  their  present  form. 

Many  of  the  present  valleys  are  broad 
depressions  formed  in  pre-glacial  times,  and 
sometimes  show  old  stream  gravels  covered 
by  boulder  till. 

The  advance  of  the  ice  sheet  was  from 
the  north  and  north-east,  and  the  material 
carried  by  the  ice  was  spread  in  a  mantle 
of  drift  which  extended  to  near  the  moun¬ 
tains.  A  general  smoothing  of  the  area 
probably  occurred,  but  in  Manitoba  the 
edge  of  the  Cretaceous  plateau,  which  was 
deeply  serrated  by  easterly  flowing  streams, 
was  steepened  by  the  shearing  action  of  the 
ice  in  being  deflected  southward  along  the 
face  of  the  plateau. 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  ice- 
sheet  westward  is  still  an  open  one,  and  the 
glacial  till  of  the  western  part  is  believed  by 
many  to  have  been  carried  by  floating 
ice. 

The  closing  stage  of  glaciation  was  no 
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doubt  one  in  which  the  ice  front  held  back 
large  lake-like  basins,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  basin  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Cretaceous  plateau.  This  lake  at  first 
drained  southward  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
retreat  of  the  ice  front  lowered  the  water, 
but  apparently  the  melting  of  the  ice 
relieved  the  crust  and  allowed  a  general 
rise  to  the  north  so  that  the  lakevcontinued 
to  spill  its  waters  to  the  south  over  the  rim 
of  the  basin  until  another  outlet  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  north.  This  is  unmistakably 
shown  in  the  many  beaches  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake  at  its  several  stages.  The 
upper  ones,  laid  down  no  doubt  approxi¬ 
mately  on  a  level  plain,  are  now  found 
with  an  increasing  grade  rising  toward  the 
north.  The  lower  ones,  while  curved,  are 
tilted  in  less  degree.  At  Winnipeg  the  lake 
in  its  highest  stage  covered  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  560  ft.  and  reached  westward  to 
near  Brandon. 

As  many  of  the  large  drainage  channels, 
such  as  the  Saskatchewan  River,  were  ice- 
blocked  during  the  existence  of  this  lake, 
a  large  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  plateau 
entered  the  basin  by  the  valley  of  the 
Assiniboine  River.  As  a  result  of  the  valley 
cutting  which  ensued  from  this  increased 
drainage,  a  great  burden  of  the  fine-grained 
material  was  deposited  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake  and  now  forms  the  fertile  land 
of  the  Red  River  plains  of  Manitoba. 

The  surface  features  of  the  great  plains 
are  quite. diverse.  The  general  conception 
of  a  vast  area  of  level,  treeless  country  is 
descriptive  of  the  southern  portion  only. 
It  is,  however,  not  without  variety  in  its 
topography  since  a  large  part  of  it  is  a 
north-easterly  sloping  plateau  of  Mesozoic 
sediments  etched  into  somewhat  irregular 
surface  contour  and  overlapping  a  lower 
plain  that  meets  the  sloping  and  irregular 
surface  of  the  Canadian  Shield. 

In  the  belt  traversed  by  the  railway  lines 
a  threefold  division  of  prairie  steppes  rising 
one  above  the  other  is  clearly  recognizable, 
though  the  divisions  are  not  distinguishable 
farther  north  and  the  term  “prairie  ”  is  not 
applicable.  These  three  divisions  are 
adopted  for  descriptive  purposes,  and  a 
fourth  is  added  for  the  broken  hilly  country 
of  the  foothills. 

The  first  and  eastern  division  comprises 
the  plain  between  the  irregular  features 
of  the  Canadian  Shield  and  the  plateau 
formed  of  Cretaceous  sediments.  The 
second  extends  from  the  edge  of  this 
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plateau  westward  to  the  erosion  rem¬ 
nants  of  former  Tertiary  deposits,  and 
the  third  from  this  line  westward  to  the 
foothills.  North  of  the  prairie  country  these 
distinctions  are  less  noticeable  and  divisions 
two  and  three  become  merged  into  one. 

First  Division. — This  division  is  the  lowest 
in  elevation  and  is  essentially  a  region  of 
lakes  in  Manitoba  and  northern  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  It  narrows  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Athabaska  but  widens  northward  to  form 
the  Mackenzie  lowlands,  through  which 
that  river  flows  to  the  Arctic.  The  drainage 
of  the  southern  narrow  part  is  to  Hudson 
Bay  by  the  Churchill  and  Nelson  rivers. 
This  plain  is  underlain  generally  by  gently 
sloping  beds  of  Palaeozoic  limestone  and 
smoothed  over  by  glacial  till.  South  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  the  till  is  again  covered 
by  clays  and  silts  deposited  in  glacial  Lake 
Agassiz  which  has  since  disappeared. 
Thus  was  formed  the  rich  farming  land 
of  southern  Manitoba,  where  the  extreme 
evenness  of  the  surface  is  noticeable  because 
of  the  general  absence  of  timber.  This 
is,  however,  being  parti}'  forested  by  plant¬ 
ing  and  the  natural  growth  which  would 
come  by  the  suppression  of  prairie  fires. 
The  lake  basins  are  due  mainly  to  the 
removal  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  from  the  older 
westerly  dipping  rock  surface. 

In  the  Mackenzie  lowlands  the  limestone 
ridges  of  the  Franklin  range  divide  the  lower 
part.  The  plain  south-west  of  Great  Slave 
Lake  has  no  very  definite  western  boundary 
fixed  at  present,  owing  to  lack  of  exploration 
and  the  supposed  gradual  slope  from  the 
plateau.  The  surface  does  not  stand  at 
great  elevations  above  the  large  lake  basins, 
and  the  eastern  edge  where  it  joins  the 
rough  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Canadian 
Shield  varies  in  elevation,  but  is  highest 
at  the  head  of  Churchill  River,  where 
Buffalo  Lake  is  given  an  elevation  of  1,330 
ft.  The  slope  eastward  is  gradual,  and  on 
the  Saskatchewan  the  basin  of  Cumberland 
Lake  stands  at  870  ft.  Lake  Winnipeg,  the 
lowest  point  on  the  Nelson  River  drainage 
from  this  plain,  is  710  ft.  above  the  sea. 
From  the  highest  point  in  this  division  at 
t he  head  of  Churchill  River  the  slope  north 
to  Lake  Athabaska  is  the  steepest  lound 
along  the  eastern  margin,  the  descent  being 
about  600  ft.  Northward  the  slope  is  very 
gradual  and  is  reflected  in  the  Mackenzie 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  steamers  from 
the  delta  at  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  near  Lake 
Athabaska.  The  fall  in  this  distance  (about 
1,300  miles)  is  about  550  ft. 


Second  Division. — The  lower  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  Cretaceous  plateau  is  under¬ 
lain  by  a  succession  of  shale  beds  and  other 
equally  soft  rocks  that  have  been  somewhat 
unevenly  carved  and  cut  by  stream  erosion. 
It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,800  ft. 
above  sea,  or  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the 
Manitoba  lakes.  1  he  valleys  are  deeply 
incised,  and  one  of  these  now  carrying 
a  small  stream,  the  Qu’Appelle,  at  one 
time  bore  also  the  waters  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  while  its  northern  drainage 
was  blocked  by  the  Kewatin  glacier.  The 
drainage  of  the  southern  part  is  eastward 
into  a  confluent  series  of  streams  entering 
the  Assiniboine  valley  and  north-east  into 
the  Saskatchewan.  At  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  the  major  valleys  are  wide  and 
thus  divide  the  escarpment  into  several 
prominent  hills  overlooking  the  lake  plain. 
These  are  known  as  Pembina,  Riding,  Duck, 
Porcupine,  and  Pasquia  hills.  Wooded 
areas  occur  in  the  north  and  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plateau,  while  a  few 
of  the  higher  levels  of  the  central  surfaces 
are  similarly  covered. 

Third  Division. — This  area,  extendingfrom 
the  Coteau  or  the  hilly  country  west  of 
Moose  Jaw  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
is  divided  by  the  depression  through  which 
the  South  Saskatchewan  flows.  To  the  north 
of  this  depression  the  drainage  is  mainly 
eastward  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  north¬ 
eastward  to  the  Athabaska,  while  the  region 
to  the  south  includes  a  fringe  of  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Missouri  River.  There  is  also 
immediately  west  of  the  Coteau  a  small 
basin  without  present  outlet  whose  waters 
evaporate  in  Lakes  Johnston  and  Chaplin. 

The  relief  of  this  division  is  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  bare  of  trees, 
so  that  stream  valleys  and  such  elevations 
as  the  flat-topped  Cypress  Hills  standing 
2,000  ft.  above  the  railway  near  Medicine 
Hat,  or  the  Hand  Hills  800  ft.  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  become  prominent 
topographic  features. 

Fourth  Division. — The  topographic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  foothills  is  much  more  diverse 
than  that  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
geological  structure  is  closely  related  to  the 
topographv,  and  all  the  hills  are  formed  01 
folded  or  faulted  rock  masses. 

Since  the  folding  in  these  hills  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  that  produced  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  strike  of  the  folds  follow 
directions  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain 
chains.  Although  often  of  considerable 
elevation,  the  summits  of  the  foothills  are 
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not  as  serrated  as  the  mountains,  since  the 
rocks  composing  them  are  '  of  softer 
materials.  1  he  flanks  also  are  either 
grassed  or  clothed  with  timber.  The 
general  arrangement  is  a  belt  of  varving 
width  and  elevation  consisting  of  parallel 
ridges  cut  here  and  there  bv  streams  rising 
in  the  mountains  behind.  These  transverse 
valleys  are  strongly  marked  features  and 
are  probably  very  ancient  drainage  lines. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands 

The  southern  interior  of  the  continent 
consists  of  a  plain  of  low'  relief  bordered 
by  the  Appalachian  Mountains  on  the  east, 
the  Cordilleran  Mountain  systems  on  the 
west,  and  the  old  surface  of  the  Laurentian 
plateau  on  the  north.  The  north-eastern 
portion  of  this  plain  becomes  reduced  in 
width,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  is 
represented  by  a  narrow  plateau  or  shelf  on 
either  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
triangular  area  beyond,  in  which  is  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  is  structurally  related  to 
the  central  lowlands.  The  underlying  rock 
structures  are  comparatively  undisturbed 
and  for  ages  represent  great  periods  of 
deposition  that  were  continued  from  the 
Cambrian  to  Devonian  times. 

The  St.  Lawrence  lowlands  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections  :  (1)  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  plain  separated  from  (2) 
the  Eastern  Ontario  basin  by  a  point  of 
crystalline  rocks,  and  (3)  the  Ontario 
Peninsula,  a  slightly  more  elevated  plain 
whose  eastern  border  is  a  steep  escarpment, 
the  eastern  outcrop  of  a  heavy  limestone 
bed  which  underlies  the  western  peninsula. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  plain  occupies 
an  embayment  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
granites  of  the  Laurentian  plateau.  It  is 
bordered  by  highlands  on  the  east  and 
west,  but  to  the  south  by  a  belt  of  irregular, 
somewhat  rounded,  granite  hills  which 
form  a  connexion  between  the  Laurentian 
plateau  and  the  Adirondack  Hills  in  New 
York.  The  southern  part,  from  elevations 
of  less  than  500  ft.,  slopes  to  the  north-east 
to  a  lower  plain  which  at  Montreal  is  100  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  principal  topographical 
feature  of  the  low'er  plain  is  the  volcanic 
group  called  the  Monteregian  Hills.  These 
vary  in  elevation  from  770  ft.  at  Mount  Royal 
on  the  west,  to  1,755  ,l-  al  Brome  Mountain 
on  the  east.  The  plain  through  which  these 
hard  rocks  protrude  is  very  even  and  is 
divided  by  the  deep  St.  Lawrence  Channel 
as  far  south  as  Montreal.  Above  this  point 
the  two  great  rivers  which  here  meet  are  still 
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busily  cutting  into  the  rocks  beneath,  and  on 
the  Ottawa  River  several  very  picturesque 
falls  and  rapids  are  to  be  found.  On  the 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  the  channel  is  not  as 
deeply  eroded  as  on  the  Ottawa,  indicating 
a  newer  valley ,  and  the  river  is  flowing  over 
flat-lying  beds.  'Flic  descent  from  Lake 
Ontario  is  gradual,  but  the  rapids  are  steep 
enough  to  cause  exciting  navigation  in 
their  descent,  and  require  the  aid  of  canal 
locks  for  their  ascent.  The  surface  of  the 
plain,  once  well  forested,  is  now  mainly 
under  cultivation  and  owes  much  of  its 
even  outline  and  fertility  to  the  mantle  of 
glacial  drift  which  was  distributed  while 
submerged  beneath  the  sea.  The  St. 
Lawrence  lowlands  have  risen  in  altitude 
since  the  glacier  disappeared  about  600  ft. 
near  Quebec,  560  ft.  at  Montreal,  and  over 
475  ft.  at  Ottawa. 

The  eastern  Ontario  basin  is  underlain 
by  gently  dipping  beds  that  are  the  lower 
sediments  of  the  series  constituting  the 
Appalachian  plateau  farther  south.  This 
plateau  in  post-Devonian  time  emerged 
from  the  sea  and  formed  a  coastal  plain 
along  the  south  of  the  Laurentian  Hills. 
The  erosion  of  the  shore  deposits  soon 
developed  a  belted  plain  owing  to  the 
unequal  hardness  of  the  underlying  rocks. 

Several  of  the  outer  ridges  of  the  early 
series  still  remain.  The  inner  ones  are 
now  merged  into  one  major  ridge,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  heavy  limestone  bed 
which  has  resisted  the  general  erosion, 


and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a 
deflection  of  much  of  the  old  drainage 
from  down  the  old  sea  plain  to  channels 
running  parallel  to  the  face  of  this  ridge 
or  cuesta,  with  a  resultant  intensifying  of 
the  erosion  accomplished.  There  is  thus  a 
portion  of  this  old  sea  plain  which  has  been 
deeply  carved  through  the  softer  surface 
beds,  including  one  resistant  member,  to 
a  harder  series  beneath.  This  excavation 
in  its  deeper  parts  holds  the  waters  of 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario,  while 
the  slope  to  the  old  continental  shore 
constitutes  the  eastern  Ontario  land  area. 
The  western  peninsula  is  the  portion 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  In  this 
there  is  a  gentle  rise  from  the  lakes  to 
the  edge  of  the  Niagara  escarpment. 
This  portion  of  Ontario  is  probably  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Ontario  and  supports 
a  large  population.  The  edge  of  the 
Appalachian  plateau  is  here  called  the 
Niagara  escarpment,  so  called  from  the 
celebrated  falls  which  in  their  early  history 
were  over  the  outer  edge,  but  by  their 
erosive  action  have  now  retreated  some 
distance  from  this  face. 

The  history  of  the  drainage  of  this  area 
is  somewhat  obscure,  but  in  the  early 
stages  was  probably  mainly  to  the  present 
Mississippi  valley  or  into  arms  of  the  sea 
occupying  parts  of  that  depression.  An 
early  deflection  of  some  of  the  eastern 
streams  to  a  gap  in  the  Appalachians  took 
place  probably  in  Cretaceous  times,  to  be 


later  on  deflected  northward  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  present  linking 
of  the  lakes  into  one  chain  is  a  further 
change,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  principal 
line  of  drainage  formerly  followed  the  low 
ground  below  the  Niagara  escarpment, 
that  is  the  drainage  of  the  upper  lakes 
was  across  Ontario  to  Lake  Ontario.  To 
the  ice  mass  which  covered  this  part 
during  the  Glacial  period  is  also  ascribed 
some  peculiar  conditions  which  are  now 
revealed  by  the  beaches  and  channels. 
The  weight  of  the  ice  no  doubt  depressed 
a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  continent, 
and  on  its  removal  by  melting  the  re¬ 
covery  of  elevation  followed  slowly,  and 
is  shown  in  the  beaches  surrounding  the 
present  lakes  at  various  elevations.  The 
presence  of  the  ice  front  also  acted  as  a 
dam  and  changed  the  levels  to  a  great 
extent.  The  drainage  when  the  ice  had 
retreated  past  the  present  lakes  and  before 
the  surface  had  risen  to  any  appreciable 
extent  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
the  Ottawa  valley  as  the  outlet  for  the 
upper  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  A  small  elevation 
closed  the  Ottawa  outlet,  and  for  a  time 
possibly  this  was  shifted  to  an  outlet  from 
Georgian  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario.  Lake 
Huron,  by  the  tilting  of  the  crust, 
gradually  extended  south  and  eventually 
spilled  over  into  the  Erie  basin  through 
a  channel  which  had  been  used  previous 
to  the  continental  invasion  by  ice. 


CROW’S  NESTj  MOUNTAIN. 

A  limestone  mass  reposing  on  rocks  formerly  occupying  a  superior  position. 
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EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 


y  J.  A.  DALE,  M.A. 

DUCATION  in  Canada 
presents  a  series 
of  problems  which 
arise  from  the  variety 
of  conditions  in  this 
vast  Dominion,  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  vary¬ 
ing  traditions  of  its 
component  races.  The  early  civilization 
of  Canada  was  planted  in  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  difficulties  :  the  pioneers  had  to 
hew  a  space  to  live  in,  and  subdue  a  land 
reluctant  to  the  plough.  Population  grew 
but  slowly  and  wealth  more  slowly  still. 
Shelter  and  food  and  fuel  were  the  reward 
of  labour,  but  money  was  not  easy  to  find. 
The  later  civilization  of  Canada  is  being 
achieved  in  face  of  difficulties  very  un¬ 
like  those  of  earlier  times,  but  sufficiently 
great.  The  obstacle  of  distance  has  been 
overcome  by  the  railways,  till  Canada  has 
become  literally  a  land  of  opportunity. 
Wealth  has  come  easily ;  and  capital, 
perhaps  more  hardly  won  in  older  lands, 
has  poured  in  to  make  all  projects  however 
huge  seem  feasible  without  too  nice  a 
calculation  of  cost.  Here,  as  in  all  typically 
modern  states,  towns  are  growing  at  the 
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expense  of  the  country,  and  great  industrial 
communities  are  forcing  new  demands 
upon  a  perplexed  politics. 

In  general,  education  in  Canada  has  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  great  classes,  out¬ 
side  the  town  of  moderate  size  :  the  very 
sparsely  scattered  country  districts  and 
the  congested  towns. 

So  far  these  are  conditions  which  are 
found  in  most  countries  which  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  way  from  agricultural  to  industrial 
civilization.  But  in  Canada  there  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  things  no  opportunity  for 
a  stable  system  of  education  to  be  organized 
before  the  industrial  change,  except  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  In  the  newer  pro¬ 
vinces  the  whole  educational  apparatus 
for  town  and  country,  for  elementary, 
secondary,  technical,  and  university  in¬ 
struction,  for  administration,  training,  and 
inspection,  has  all  to  be  developed  at 
once.  This  heavy  demand  is  for  the  most 
part  being  met  with  liberality  and  fore¬ 
sight  •  while  the  older  provinces  are 
engaged  in  attempting  to  modify  their 
existing  systems  to  the  same  end. 

There  is,  in  fact,  all  over  Canada  a 
quickened  interest  in  education  and  a 
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broadening  conception  of  what  it  means. 
The  discussions  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Education  Association  in 
August  1913  at  Ottawa,  representatives 
being  present  from  practically  every 
province  and  type  of  educational  system 
to  be  found  in  Canada,  offer  a  good 
illustration  of  this.  The  technical  aspect 
of  education  was  under  discussion,  and 
great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need 
of  making  school  a  more  definite  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  life  actually  to  be  lived 
in  an  industrial  or  agricultural  community, 
and  the  work  by  which  the  livelihood 
is  to  gained.  But  at  the  same  time 
several  speakers  recalled  that  the  object 
of  education  is  ampler  than  this:  Dr. 
Robinson  (of  British  Columbia)  carried 
the  assent  of  his  audience  when  he  said 
that  the  chief  need  of  our  education  was 
spiritual. 

These  two  motives — the  industrial  and 
the  spiritual — are  behind  the  educational 
movement  of  to-day.  The  first  is  an 
insistent  demand,  the  latter  a  searching 
of  heart.  The  first  is  the  immediate  need, 
and  its  satisfaction  does  not  at  all  involve 
the  neglect  of  the  latter  ;  but  it  does 
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involve  a  reconsideration  of  the  means  of 
education.  It  is  certainly  the  chief  factor 
in  the  present  educational  revival. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  need  of 
society  is  skilled  labour  and  general 
intelligence.  Employers  are  always  de¬ 
ploring  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  ; 
and  the  lack  of  them  constitutes  a 
heavy  burden  for  society.  Attention  is 
thus  concentrated  on  the  question  :  how 
to  arrange  the  school  course  so  that  it 
passes  naturally,  and  with  the  least  possible 
waste,  into  the  industrial  life.  For  the 
misfit  between  school  and  life  has  too 
often  made  school  a  preparation  for 
unskilled  labour  and  unemployment. 
Modern  democracy  and  modern  industry 
need  the  support  of  an  educated  people. 

The  strength  of  this  motive  has  been 
evident  in  many  ways,  as,  to  choose  but  a 
few  instances,  in  the  call  of  many  of  the 
larger  towns  for  technical  schools  on  a 
large  scale  :  the  Macdonald  Movement  : 
and  the  reports  of  the  Manitoba  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Ontario  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Bodies  of  manufacturers  (such 
as  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association) 
are  pressing  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  first  Dominion-wide  study  of  the 
needs  of  our  people  in  industrial  training 
and  technical  education  is  to  be  found  in 
the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  headed  bv  Dr.  J.  W.  Robert¬ 
son.  Here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
apply  the  experience  of  other  nations 
whose  education  has  been  longer  organized. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  propa¬ 
ganda  which  Dr.  Robertson  is  basing  upon 
the  material  of  this  report  will  profoundly 
affect  public  opinion  as  to  the  need  and 
possibility  of  a  statesmanlike  handling  of 
industrial  education,  the  most  moving 
argument  for  action  is  one  which  shows 
that  the  thing  has  been  done  elsewhere 
with  profit  ;  especially  when  the  material 
is  given  to  judge  how  far  the  circumstances 
are  alike,  and  how  the  differences  can  be 
met. 

The  British  North  America  Act 

In  the  forefront  of  any  consideration  of 
Canadian  education  stands  the  British 
North  America  Act  of  1867,  which  assures 
to  the  provinces  the  complete  control  of 
then  education.  T  his  leaves  the  pro- 
\  inces  free  from  the  interference  of  an)' 
centralized  authority,  which  was  specially 
important  to  the  French  majority  in 
But  the  conception  of  education 


has  greatly  changed  from  that  which  was 
effective,  not  in  Canada  only  but  nearly 
everywhere,  in  1867.  And  the  changes 
have  made  education  a  far  more  expensive 
business,  because  they  have  so  greatly 
extended  its  scope.  It  had  not  then  ceased 
to  be  a  private  or  philanthropic  matter. 
In  the  contemporary  discussions  which 
were  taking  place  in  England  over  the 
proposals  for  universal  education,  the 
object  was  constantly  assumed  to  be  a 
minimum — a  sufficiency  of  information 
and  intelligence  for  the  still  newly 
enfranchised  voter.  It  is  only  compara¬ 
tively  recently,  and  not  yet  universally, 
that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sound  investment  of  the  State’s  funds  : 
not  that  it  should  secure  the  minimum 
for  each — but  that  it  should  undertake 
the  development  of  the  capacities  of  its 
individuals,  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
fruitful  training,  both  for  its  leaders  and 
its  rank  and  file,  in  all  its  various 
activities. 

The  specialized  education  required  to 
carry  out  this  idea  requires,  however, 
expensive  equipment  in  buildings  and 
apparatus  and  teachers.  Meanwhile  the 
cost  of  ordinary  education  goes  up — the 
number  of  schools  where  the  population 
is  growing  fast,  the  expense  of  building 
and  the  salaries  of  teachers — and  the 
national  income  accumulates  at  Ottawa. 
It  is  perfectly  right  and  natural  that  ways 
should  be  found  of  applying  from  these 
funds  assistance  to  specialized  forms  of 
education,  the  expense  of  which  is  either 
very  heavy  or  impossible  for  the  separate 
provinces.  This  can  be  done  without  in 
the  least  intrenching  upon  their  educa¬ 
tional  autonomy.  Grants  can  be  given 
for  certain  specific  purposes,  and  entirely 
administered  by  the  province,  subject 
only  to  an  audit  which  should  guarantee 
that  the  money  had  actually  been  spent 
upon  these  purposes. 

Assistance  of  this  kind  has  already 
been  given  by  the  present  Dominion 
Government  for  agricultural  and  physical 
education,  in  each  case  as  part  of  a  national 
work  which  came  under  the  sphere  of  the 
Central  Government.  Thus  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  was  enabled, 
in  addition  to  its  own  work,  to  subsidize 
that  of  the  provinces.  A  careful  schedule 
was  drawn  up  of  agricultural  purposes  for 
which  the  money  might  be  spent,  and 
among  these  came  education  in  agriculture. 
This  is  an  important  step.  It  recognizes 


that  rural  education  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  movement  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  It  also  recognizes 
that  if  there  are  forms  of  education  which 
are  necessary  for  the  national  welfare, 
yet  beyond  the  unaided  power  of  local 
authorities,  Dominion  funds  may  be  well 
spent  upon  them.  In  other  words,  the 
Dominion  Government,  in  suggesting  valu¬ 
able  subsidiary  educational  work  to  the 
Provincial  Governments,  recognizes  the 
obligation  to  assist  in  carrying  it  out  : 
while  the  latter  recognize  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  aid  involves  no  loss  of  authority 
and  no  risk  of  interference  in  other  aspects 
of  educational  administration. 

Similarly  with  physical  education,  where 
the  issue  was  raised  because  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  desire  to  strengthen  the  military 
organization.  Sir  Frederick  Borden, 
Minister  of  Militia  in  the  last  Government, 
was  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Strathcona  Trust,  endowed  by  Lord 
Strathcona  to  encourage  military  and 
physical  training  in  schools  and  the 
inculcation  of  patriotism.  The  Militia 
Department  undertook  to  provide  training 
for  teachers,  when  desired,  till  such  time 
as  the  provinces  were  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  it  themselves.  This  arrangement  has 
been  rapidly  extended  under  the  present 
Government  and  carried  on  with  great 
vigour.  By  providing  the  instructors  from 
the  forces,  or  in  some  cases  paying  local 
instructors  for  the  hours  given  to  instruct¬ 
ing,  the  Militia  Department  has  spent 
large  sums  in  aid  of  the  provincial 
education  authorities.  This  is  apart  from 
the  amounts  paid  in  bonuses  to  the  teachers 
undergoing  training,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  principle — the  aid  going  not  to 
the  authorities  but  to  the  teacher  direct— 
and  raises  questions  of  administration. 
The  educational  aspect  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  discussed  later  :  meantime 
they  establish  the  principle  that  aid  may 
be  given  from  Dominion  funds  to  provincial 
education  for  specified  purposes. 

The  same  principle  is  invoked  on  behalf 
of  technical  and  industrial  education  by 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

In  summarizing  the  claim  for  Dominion 
aid  for  technical  education,  the  report 
states  the  following  among  its  principles  : 

“(2)  I  hat  the  relative  measure  of  support 
should  be  in  some  equitable  proportion 
to  the  interest  in  the  results,  and  the 
ability  to  pay,  of  the  four  possible  classes 
of  contributors,  viz.  (a)  the  individuals, 
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corporations,  and  associations  ;  ( b )  the  local 
community  such  as  town,  city,  or  county  ; 
( c )  the  province  ;  and  (<Y)  the  Dominion. 

“  (3)  That  in  determining  the  proportion 
of  cost  of  industrial  training  and  technical 
education  to  be  contributed  by  different 
public  authorities,  regard  should  be  had 
not  only  to  the  benefit  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  to  be  expected  from  industrial 
training  and  technical  education,  but  also 
to  the  ability  of  the  community,  and  to 
some  extent  to  its  willingness,  to  provide 
the  education  of  an  adequate  kind  and 
to  a  sufficient  extent. 

“  (4)  That  it  is  reasonable  and  desirable 
that  the  public  authority  with  the  larger 
financial  resources  should  meet  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  cost  for  the  communities 
where  population  is  most  sparse  and  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  per  head  of 
pupils  to  be  educated  is  lowest. 

“(5)  That  the  prevention  of  progress  in 
a  locality  and  the  lack  of  development 
in  individuals,  which  might  result  from 
delay  in  providing  suitable  education  until 
the  local  community  was  both  able  and 
willing  to  provide  it  in  full  or  in  a  large 
measure,  would  be  felt  not  only  by  the 
community  itself  but  by  the  province 
and  Dominion  as  a  whole.  In  consequence, 
on  economic  as  well  as  other  grounds, 
the  larger  public  authority,  Provincial  or 
Dominion,  which  is  able  to  give  a  large 
measure  of  financial  assistance  to  a 
community  weak  in  resources,  would 
find  such  a  course  to  be  an  excellent 
investment.  The  development  of  industrial 
training  and  technical  education  in  such 
a  community  would  bring  it  forward 
into  ability  to  take  a  larger  share  for 
itself  in  maintaining  the  cost  of  such 
education  and  other  public  services. 

“(6)  That  the  authorities  by  whom 
financial  support  is  furnished  should  have 
sufficient  cognizance  of  the  results  trom 
it  to  be  able  to  pass  intelligent  and  fair 
judgment  on  the  question  of  continuing 
or  lessening  or  increasing  the  amount  of 
support  to  be  given.” 

In  the  appointment  of  this  Commission, 
in  Hon.  Mackenzie  King’s  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Premiers,  and  in  their 
replies,  great  care  was  rightly  taken  to 
safeguard  the  autonomy  of  the  provinces. 
But  the  Report  establishes  beyond  doubt 
that  the  educational  development  of  the 
Dominion  needs  the  application  of  larger 
funds  than  are  locally  available,  and  that 
these  funds  can  be  drawn  from  central 


resources,  not  only  without  prejudice  to 
the  provinces  but  to  their  great  advantage. 

The  separation  between  the  provinces 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  history.  The 
older  provinces  were  separated  by  distance, 
by  race,  and  religion.  They  settled  firmly 
in  their  tracks  before  intercourse  was  easv, 
and  had  to  some  extent  different  conditions 
to  face.  The  Prairie  Provinces  may  be 
classed  together,  while  certain  important 
differences  arise  in  the  case  of  British 
Columbia. 

I  will  deal  briefly  with  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  touching  the  points  of  outstanding 
interest  in  their  history  and  present 
condition.  In  doing  this  we  shall  raise 
questions  applicable  to  the  whole  Dominion, 
and  be  able  after  a  very  brief  treatment 
of  the  other  provinces  to  close  with 
certain  Dominion-wide  considerations. 

Quebec 

The  history  of  education  in  Canada 
begins  in  the  French  settlements  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  in  Acadia.  The  French 
were  the  first  colonists,  and  have  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  while  steadfastly 
maintaining  their  language  and  religion. 
The  fact  that  they  have  always  more  than 
held  their  own  in  Lower  Canada,  and  now 
comprise  some  85  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  gives 
unique  interest  to  the  education  of  the 
province.  The  position  has  given  rise 
to  acute  controversy  from  time  to  time, 
and  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
limitation  of  Dominion  functions  in  the 
British  North  America  Act,  which  was 
designed  to  protect  the  French  interests. 

The  keynote  of  French  education  was 
struck  when  in  1615  Champlain  brought 
four  Recollets,  who  10  years  later  invited 
the  Jesuits  to  join  them.  Ever  since  with 
little  interruption  French-Canadian  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  orders.  Their  great  buildings 
are  a  striking  feature  of  the  province, 
standing  out  as  they  do  everywhere,  near 
the  imposing  churches  which  join  with 
them  in  testifying  to  the  strength  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Quebec  remains  indeed  a 
piece  of  pre-Rcvolution  France,  except 
that  it  flourishes  under  a  benevolent 
Government,  and  it  presents  the  most 
unbroken  phalanx  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  to-day  can  show. 

The  French  tradition  has  carried  with 
it  an  ideal  of  courtesy  and  refinement  which 
is  still  strong  to-day.  In  the  use  of  words, 
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too,  the  French  have  retained  that  taste 
and  artistic  touch  which  the  use  of  their 
language  fosters.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  beauty  of  their  language  : 
it  is  to-day,  M.  Bourassa  reminds  his 
English  compatriots,  what  Greek  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
a  race  whose  stamina  has  resisted  assimila¬ 
tion  and  stiffened  under  conquest,  whose 
natural  increase  is  so  high  that  its  survival 
is  certain  for  a  very  long  time,  should 
maintain  its  pride  in  its  language.  This 
is  a  fact  simply  accepted  by  unbiased 
observers  in  Quebec,  but  less  easy  to 
realize  in  provinces  whose  tradition  is 
British  and  in  which  the  French  are  a 
minority  of  new-comers. 

To  return  to  its  history,  which  is  of 
absorbing  interest,  the  colony  suffered, 
as  did  all  the  early  settlements,  from  the 
hardships  of  pioneering  in  Indian  country. 
To  this  was  added  the  running  war  with 
the  English,  which  naturallv  bore  heavily 
on  education.  For  example,  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  in  1629  on  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  They  returned  in  1632,  to  found 
their  college  in  1636,  the  year  before  the 
foundation  of  Harvard.  In  1639  the 
Ursulines  opened  the  first  girls'  school, 
at  Quebec.  In  1653  the  founder  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  still  holds  a  commanding  place, 
arrived  at  Montreal.  The  Sulpicians  (to 
whose  ownership  leases  on  the  Island  ol 
Montreal  are  still  traced  back)  came  in 
1656.  Thus  there  was  implanted  a  firm 
and  strong  educational  tradition,  backed 
by  a  powerful  organization  with  a  con¬ 
viction  of  finality  which  made  a  conflict  in¬ 
evitable  with  the  ideas  of  the  English,  who 
were  soon  to  be  possessors  of  the  country. 

The  Religious  Difficulty 

After  the  final  conquest  by  the  English, 
formally  completed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1763,  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  religious  orders  were  suppressed  and 
the  estates  of  the  Recollets  and  Jesuits 
confiscated.  In  higher  education  the  Petit 
Seminaire  took  the  place  of  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Quebec,  and  tin  1773)  the 
Sulpicians  founded  the  school  known  later 
as  the  College  de  Montreal.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  national  system 
of  elementary  schools,  but  it  met  with 
entire  failure,  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  French  to  co-operate  in  a  scheme 
conceived  with  little  sympathy  for  them. 
The  consequent  controversy  lasted  through 
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many  troubled  years,  the  record  of  which 
belongs  to  general  history,  till  the  Act  of 
1840  finally  recognized  that  separate  school 
systems  were  inevitable.  The  Roman 
Catholic  claim  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
admits  of  no  compromise  at  present 
devised.  I  take  a  statement  of  it  from 
the  Papal  Encyclical  of  1897  dealing  with 
the  Manitoba  school  question.  It  lays 
down  the  necessity  of  “Catholic  teachers, 
reading  books,  and  text-books  approved  by 
the  Bishops;  of  being  free  to  regulate  the 
school  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  in  full 
accord  with  the  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith.”  The  clearest  thing  about  the 
typical  English  view — a  view  which  neces¬ 
sarily  lacks  the  clearness  and  concentration 
which  the  other  owes  to  its  authoritative 
character  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold 
it — is,  that  whatever  an  educational  system 
may  be,  it  is  not  that.  Even  if  certain 
Protestants  would  like  to  possess  the  same 
unquestioned  authority  over  non-Catholics, 
they  are  prevented  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  sects,  to  many  of  whom 
the  idea  of  such  discipline  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  In  spite  of  the  sectional  and 
individual  differences  for  which  Protes¬ 
tantism  gives  scope,  the  typically  Protes¬ 
tant  conception  of  education  is  to  regard 
it,  though  with  varying  and  spasmodic 
limitations,  as  a  preparation  for  intellec¬ 
tual  freedom  ;  and  few  features  of  higher 
education  are  more  jealously  prized  than 
freedom  of  research,  thought,  and  expres¬ 
sion.  I  am  not  concerned  to  attempt  any 
valuation  of  the  two  temperaments,  only 
to  point  out  that  the  conflict  is  absolute 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present.  In 
Quebec  it  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
separation  of  the  educational  systems  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  Superintendent  with  two  committees, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  has  no  real 
meaning  except  to  preserve  an  exterior 
appearance  of  symmetry.  Even  in  the 
realm  of  technical  education  every  effort 
is  made  to  keep  the  instruction  exclusively 
in  denominational  institutions — for  example, 
the  agricultural  colleges ;  and  the  attempt 
of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin’s  Government  to  found 
national  technical  schools,  for  which 
splendid  buildings  have  been  provided 
in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  owes  its  partial 
failure  largely  to  this  cause.  There  is 
under  consideration  at  the  present  moment 
(19x4)  a  proposal  to  affiliate  the  Technical 
School  of  Montreal  with  Laval  University, 
which,  if  consummated,  will  bring  it 


under  the  direct  control  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy. 

The  solution  then  was,  and  is,  that  each 
race  should  provide  its  own  education. 
The  Act  of  1846  provided  for  a  primary 
school  in  every  parish  of  the  religion 
of  the  majority,  while  allowing  for  the 
establishment  of  dissentient  schools.  It 
established  the  principle  of  the  taxation 
of  real  estate,  according  to  the  religion 
of  the  owner,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools.  The  beneficial  result  of  this 
agreement  was  seen  in  the  Normal  School 
Act  of  1856,  after  which  the  Government 
founded  the  French  Normal  Schools  of 
Laval  and  Jacques  Cartier,  and  the  English 
one  of  McGill  in  Montreal.  Thus  the 
Government  recognized  its  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
minority,  even  in  excess  of  the  actual 
numerical  proportion  of  the  population. 
The  final  step  in  the  separation  was 
taken  in  1875,  when  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  was  divided  into  two  entirely 
independent  committees,  thus  giving  the 
Protestant  minority  control  of  their 
schools.  The  Government,  which  of 
course  supplies  the  funds,  contains  no 
direct  representative  of  education.  This 
defect  bears  more  hardly  on  the  minority 
in  the  shaping  of  policy  and  apportion¬ 
ment  of  funds,  for  obvious  reasons. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  uniform  valuation 
of  real  estate,  and  no  audit  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  accounts  of  local  authorities. 

I  have  taken  the  leading  features  of  this 
long  controversy  and  the  modus  vivendi 
on  which  it  rests  for  the  present,  both 
because  of  its  great  interest  and  intrinsic 
importance,  and  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  the  problem  as  it 
has  arisen  in  other  provinces  under 
different  conditions — notably  in  Manitoba, 
and  again  in  Ontario,  where  it  is  still 
the  subject  of  acute  difficulty  without 
any  immediate  settlement  in  view. 

McGill  and  Laval 

During  these  administrative  delays,  just 
as  in  the  early  history  of  education  in  so 
many  countries,  private  enterprise  was 
at  work.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
especially  were  busily  founding  their 
schools  and  colleges,  Protestant  effort 
being  hampered  by  lack  of  organization 
and  funds.  The  culmination  of  the 
systems  was  reached  in  the  foundation 
of  the  French  University  of  Laval  and 
the  English  one  of  McGill.  The  history 


of  the  two  shows  a  significant  contrast. 
McGill  was  the  first  to  be  founded.  The 
Hon.  James  McGill,  who  died  in  1813, 
left  a  property  and  ^10,000  to  found  a 
college  in  a  provincial  university,  which 
was  part  of  the  plan  already  mentioned 
for  establishing  a  provincial  system  of 
education.  Thus  the  fortunes  of  the 
bequest  were  bound  up  with  an  ill-fated 
scheme,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to 
be  abandoned.  However,  the  plan  of  a 
college  was  not  dropped,  and  a  Royal 
Charter  was  obtained  in  1821.  After 
protracted  litigation,  the  property  was 
surrendered  in  1829,  and  the  college 
opened  with  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medi¬ 
cine.  But  except  for  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  the  college  could  hardly  be 
said  to  exist.  Its  fortunes  revived  after 
the  new  Charter  of  1852.  A  Law  Faculty 
was  organized  in  1853.  Engineering, 
taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  since  1856, 
developed  by  1878  into  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  engineering  schools  in  the 
world.  From  the  first,  McGill  has  been 
dependent  on  private  benefaction  in  a 
society  in  which  there  was  no  such 
tradition  as  built  up  the  great  old 
universities  of  England  and  Scotland  and 
the  United  States.  But  its  benefactions 
steadily  increased,  and  one  of  these  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Canadian  education.  It  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  who 
has  not  only  been  a  princely  benefactor 
to  Canadian  education,  but  has  conceived 
his  gifts  in  what  is  more  rare,  a  states¬ 
manlike  spirit,  as  we  shall  see  in  other 
connections.  In  1907  Sir  William  founded 
the  great  college  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue 
which  bears  his  name  and  is  now  an 
incorporated  college  of  McGill.  Here  the 
Faculty  of  Agriculture  .was  established, 
modelled  more  or  less  upon  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  But  the 
conception  of  the  founder  and  his  adviser, 
Dr.  Robertson,  was  to  bring  together 
the  regenerative  forces  of  country  life ; 
so  that  a  school  of  Household  Science 
was  added  to  the  school  of  Farming,  and 
the  triad  completed  by  the  removal  of 
the  McGill  Normal  School  out  from 
Montreal. 

Thus  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
Protestant  community,  McGill  has  come 
to  perform  very  completely  the  academic 
work  of  the  English  side  of  the  province. 
But  in  addition  McGill  is  distinguished 
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by  its  cosmopolitan  character.  A  very 
large  proportion  ot  students  and  staff  in 
all  its  Faculties  come  from  outside  the 
province,  covering  a  very  wide  aiea. 
Even  the  proportion  of  French  students 
is  increasing.  1  he  story  of  Laval  is 
uneventful  by  comparison.  It  was 
founded  at  Quebec  in  1852,  the  yeai 
McGill  obtained  its  second  charter.  As 
an  ecclesiastical  foundation,  it  has  had 
since  the  beginning  all  the  prestige  of 
the  great  organization  behind  it,  if  it  has 
also  had  the  corresponding  limitations. 
In  1878  a  branch  university  was  established 
in  Montreal  bearing  the  same  name. 
Laval  has  an  affiliated  Agricultural  College 
— that  of  the  Trappists  at  Oka  founded  in 
1893.  The  classical  colleges,  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the 
French  system,  are  in  intimate  relation  to 
Laval.  There  are  nineteen  of  them,  staffed 
almost  entirely  by  religious,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  bishops  :  they  receive 
little  assistance  from  the  Government. 
They  receive  boys  at  about  twelve,  and 
do  work  of  all  grades  up  to  the  degree  in 
arts  or  science,  which  is  conferred  by 
Laval.  These  colleges  have  for  many 
generations  furnished  the  French  with 
their  leaders  in  professional  and  public 
life. 

Compulsory  Education 

No  account  would  be  complete  without 
recording  the  fact  that  Quebec  is  one  of 
the  very  few  western  countries  which 
has  not  adopted  compulsory  education. 
Neither  is  education  free,  except  in  the 
Protestant  schools  (which  are  also  attended 
by  the  children  of  the  Jewish  population) 
of  the  city  of  Montreal  :  the  average 
school  fee  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  province  is  about  25  cents  a  month. 
Apart  from  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
enforcing  school  attendance  under  the 
dual  system,  it  is  clear  that  in  many  small 
country  communities  the  public  opinion 
of  the  province  may  be  relied  on  to  secure 
fair  attendance.  But  if  public  opinion  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  country,  it 
is  hopeless  in  a  crowded  cosmopolitan  city. 
For  the  city  at  least,  and  for  non-Catholics 
especially,  compulsion  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Public  opinion  is  steadily  turning  in 
that  direction,  though  Dr.  Finnie’s  attempts 
at  legislation — first  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  last  session  for  Protestants — 
meet  strong  opposition  from  the  majority. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  prominent 


French  leaders  have  expressed  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  principle. 

The  quickened  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  children  and  the  increased  study  of 
the  economy  of  industrial  communities 
which  is  everywhere  so  marked,  are 
enforcing  the  value  of  compulsion,  and 
relieving  it  of  some  of  the  odium  implied 
in  its  name.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
feeling  that  such  a  system  might  interfere 
with  the  character  of  denominational 
schools  :  but  this  is  surely  a  problem  not 
beyond  statesmanship  to  solve.  The 
meaning  of  compulsion  is  that  the  com¬ 
munity  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  all  its  children,  not  only  of 
those  whose  guardians  are  wise  enough 
or  sufficiently  free  to  take  the  responsibility 
themselves.  I  may  repeat  here  part  of  the 
evidence  I  gave  on  this  subject  before 
the  Royal  Commission  in  1913.  I  quote 
the  summary  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
lack  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
injures  Montreal,  because  the  experience 
of  other  countries  has  shown  it  to  be 
universally  true  of  such  communities. 

“(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  greatly  reduces 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  system. 
There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
Montreal  schools.  But  before  assigning 
the  blame,  it  is  necessary  to  see  if  that 
system  is  working  under  fair  conditions. 
This  is  obviously  not  the  case  where 
many  children  do  not  go  to  school  at  all, 
where  very  many  go  too  late,  and  the  great 
majority  leave  too  early.  The  schools 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  failure  of  those 
whom  it  has  had  no  fair  chance  to  train. 
To  give  them  a  fair  chance,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  regular  attendance  shall 
be  enforced  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course.  Then  it  will  be  easier 
to  come  to  a  fair  judgment  as  to  whether 
that  course  really  does  succeed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  children  for  life. 

“  ( b )  It  hampers  the  improvement  of  the 
present  system.  It  is  far  easier  to  handle 
both  a  single  class  and  a  whole  system 
where  the  attendance  is  constant  through¬ 
out  the  school  course,  and  far  easier  to 
introduce  desirable  changes  without 
dislocation. 

“  (c)  It  hampers  the  development  of  the 
higher  grades  of  education  and  of  intelli¬ 
gent  work,  because  there  is  no  hard  and 
firm  foundation  of  previous  preparation.  It 
is  found  everywhere  (to  take  an  example) 
that  great  numbers  of  students,  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of  evening  classes,  are 


too  ill-prepared.  This  is  true  also  in  most 
places  which  have  compulsion,  because 
no  place  has  as  yet  a  complete  system 
which  has  been  working  long  enough  : 
but  the  difficulty  is  felt  least  where  the 
system  is  most  complete. 

“(h)  It  depresses  the  quality  of  the  supply 
of  teachers.  A  good  standard  of  previous 
preparation  makes  better  training  possible  : 
for  the  trainers  of  teachers  now  have  to 
spend  much  time  on  teaching  subjects 
which  ought  to  be  mastered  in  school, 
and  so  lose  time  that  is  much  needed 
for  professional  work,  especially  in  this 
province  where  the  course  is,  in  any  case, 
short.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  improved, 
it  can  only  be  through  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers. 

“  (e)  It  prevents  the  due  care  of  children 
in  matters  outside  the  narrower  concep¬ 
tion  of  education  :  for  there  is  no  complete 
record  of  the  city’s  children.  With 
compulsion  there  comes  the  school  census, 
the  complete  list,  corrected  yearly,  of 
all  children  of  school  age.  In  this  way 
the  record  of  each  child  is  kept,  and  it  is 
shown  which  children  are  being  neglected, 
or  exploited,  or  are  defective,  or  in  any 
way  need  such  help  as  the  community  is 
prepared  to  secure  for  them.  1  he  lack  of 
record  and  publicity  which  hampers  every 
movement  for  their  wellare  is  just  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  thrive  the 
agencies  of  degeneration. 

“  (/)  On  these  special  counts,  and  in 
general,  it  is  false  economy.  It  neglects 
the  development  of  the  most  fundamental 
and  vital  national  resources,  the  brains 
of  its  future  citizens.  It  depends  too 
much  on  the  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
trained  brains  from  immigration,  and  on 
the  possibilities  of  success  offered  to 
untrained  natural  talent  by  almost  bound¬ 
less  natural  resources.  In  a  word,  it 
belongs  to  the  pioneer  stage." 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  census  as  that 
referred  to  in  (e)  it  is  impossible  to  state 
how  many  are  actually  not  being  educated 
at  all.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the  Catholics 
and  English-speaking  Protestants  do  go 
to  school,  though  the  school  reports  show 
only  too  clearly  how  the  attendance  falls 
off  in  the  upper  classes  long  before  the 
statutory  age  for  factory  employment,  and 
though  cases  of  illiteracy  are  frequently 
met  by  social  workers.  The  Jews  are 
most  careful  to  get  their  children  trained. 
There  remains  a  large  immigrant  popula¬ 
tion  of  many  races  and  creeds  of  whom 
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we  have  not  the  same  assurance  :  yet  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  nation  that 
they  they  should  be  educated  into  our 
citizenship. 

The  Fifth  Census  shows  the  difficulty 
caused  by  the  rate  of  immigration  into 
a  wide  country.  Of  their  children 
between  7  and  14  Alberta  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan  had  one-third  not  attending 
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school  in  1910 ;  British  Columbia  and 
Manitoba  had  one-quarter.  In  the  east 
the  difficulty  is  not  so  great.  Out  of  1,000 
children,  7-14,  New  Brunswick  had  200, 
Quebec  190,  and  the  others  less  down  to 
Prince  Edward  Island’s  154,  out  of 
school  in  1910. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Montreal  now 
exceeds  50,000  :  so  that  its  children  form 
a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of 
scholars — obviously  a  serious  problem  for 
a  denominational  system.  Without  going 
into  history,  it  is  enough  to  record  that 
for  educational  purposes  they  are  ranked 
as  Protestants :  that  is,  they  have  right  to 
school  places,  and  their  real  estate  tax 
goes  into  the  Protestant  panel.  But  the 
School  Commissioners  have  refused  till 
recently  to  appoint  Jewish  teachers,  and 
there  is  still  no  provision  for  Jewish 
representation  on  the  Board. 

Salaries 

Dr.  Parmelee,  English  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  wrote 
in  1909  that  “a  native  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  when  setting  forth  the  main 
features  of  the  educational  system  .  .  . 
is  inclined  to  touch  lightly  upon  the 
question  of  salaries  ;  for  the  treatment  of 
teachers  in  this  respect  is  not  creditable 
to  people  of  intelligence  and  a  high 
average  of  wealth.”  Natives  of  few  other 
provinces  would  care  to  say  much  more 
for  themselves.  There  is  much  talk 
about  the  fate  of  Canada  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers,  but  little  evidence 
that  the  responsibility  is  worth  much  in 
cash.  There  has  been  considerable 
improvement  since,  and  salaries  are 
steadily  rising,  partly  owing  to  campaigns 
undertaken  by  the  Protestant  Committee 
during  the  summers  of  1912  and  1913, 
partly  owing  to  the  generous  example 
of  the  West,  and  still  more  to  the  magnetic 
effect  of  that  generosity  on  the  teaching 
staff.  On  the  Catholic  side  salaries  are 
no  doubt  depressed  by  the  large  number 
of  religious  who  teach,  especially  in  the 


intermediate  and  secondary  schools,  where 
they  number  85  per  cent,  of  the  staff. 

Still,  and  especially  for  men,  teaching 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  profession ; 
so  low  arc  the  salaries  and  so  few  the 
prizes,  that  comparatively  few  make  it  a 
life-work,  and  fewer  still  become  masters 
of  the  craft.  From  the  inspectors  of  every 
province  come  complaints  of  the  im¬ 
maturity  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  too 
many  teachers. 

Evening  Classes  in  Quebec 

Evening  classes  are  the  first  and  most 
natural  device  for  remedying  the  defects 
of  previous  education,  and  always  become 
necessary  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
skilled  labour,  in  a  community  in  which 
no  complete  system  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  established  long  enough  to 
have  trained  a  generation  ;  or  where  there 
is  an  adult  foreign-speaking  immigration. 
But  they  serve  other  purposes,  notably 
to  give  technical  instruction  to  those  who 
are  at  work  all  day  and  (a)  will  get  no 
other  training,  ( b )  wish  to  prepare  to  enter 
a  technological  school,  (c)  wish  to  get 
advanced  teaching  in  a  special  subject. 
The  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
(incorporated  1872)  has  established  78 
classes  in  13  different  places  in  the 
province,  open  to  all  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed.  Similar  classes 
have  been  established  in  later  years 
by  the  Montreal  Technical  Institute,  the 
Protestant  Board  of  Montreal,  by  various 
industrial  concerns  such  as  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Company,  and  in  the  fine 
Technical  Institute  founded  at  Shawinigan 
Falls  by  Mr.  Aldred. 

Ontario 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  had  a 
simpler  history  than  that  of  Quebec  :  its 
population  has  been  more  homogeneous. 
It  has  thus  been  able  to  build  up  a  com¬ 
plete  and  well-rounded  system,  which  has 
naturally  formed  a  model  for  the  other 
provinces,  except  Quebec.  Its  early  edu¬ 
cational  history  was  much  that  of  the 
English  colonies  to  the  south  from  which 
its  settlers  were  mainly  drawn.  Elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  of  a  rough  sort  was  given 
in  primitive  schools  bv  casual  teachers. 
But  higher  education  was  from  the  first  a 
natural  care  of  men  who  had  a  good 
tradition— many  of  them  college  men. 
By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
several  classical  schools  had  been  started, 


for  example  at  the  places  now  known  as 
Kingston,  Niagara,  Toronto.  This  care  tor 
higher  education  was  shown  bv  the  Land 
Grant  of  1797  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university  and  four  grammar  schools, 
which,  however,  proved  premature. 
When  the  university  plan  was  started 
in  1827  by  the  charter  of  King’s  College 
under  the  aegis  of  Bishop  Strachan,  a  long 
and  bitter  religious  controversy  began. 
The  college  was  not  opened  till  1843 
under  Strachan’s  presidency  ;  after  a 
period  of  continual  controversy  it  passed 
out  of  ecclesiastical  hands  and  became  in 
1849  the  University  of  Toronto,  under 
Government  control.  Thus  Ontario  ob¬ 
tained  its  State  university  about  the  time 
Quebec  was  dividing  its  higher  education 
between  two  independent  universities, 
one  supported  by  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic 
organization,  the  other  by  private  bene¬ 
faction. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  by  various 
affiliations  and  extensions,  has  become 
the  largest  English  university  in  the 
Empire.  It  is  itself  a  complex  system  of 
federated  universities  and  colleges,  which 
among  them  provide  very  completely 
for  the  academic  needs  of  the  province. 
University  College  is  the  State  college, 
Victoria  and  Trinity  retaining  their 
Methodist  and  Anglican  control  respec¬ 
tively.  But  though  the  colleges  do  some 
of  the  teaching  in  Arts,  the  university 
not  only  provides  its  own  Arts  course 
in  University  College,  but  sets  the  curri¬ 
culum,  examines,  and  confers  degrees. 

As  part  of  the  conflict  between  ideals 
of  State  and  ecclesiastical  control,  various 
degree-giving  institutions  were  founded. 
One  of  these  has  remained  independent 
and  has  achieved  a  most  honourable  place 
in  the  history  of  Canadian  education. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  founded  in 
1840  by  the  Presbyterians,  has  maintained 
the  high  traditions  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  its  prototypes.  Its  scope 
has,  like  that  of  all  modern  universities, 
been  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  The 
most  notable  was  the  foundation  of  the 
School  of  Mining,  in  1893.  Queen's  has 
recently  become  more  provincial  and  less 
denominational,  and  is  more  closely  allied 
to  the  provincial  system  through  its 
Faculty  of  Education,  which  (like  the 
much  larger  one  at  Toronto)  trains 
teachers  under  the  provincial  regulations. 

Meantime,  beginning  in  1806,  a  system 
of  State-aided  grammar  schools  was  being 
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built  up  which  was  organized  in  1853 
under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  :  but  they  hardly  began 
to  take  the  very  high  place  they  have 
since  won  till  after  the  Act  of  1871.  The 
organization  of  elementary  education 
began  in  1816,  and  the  Government 
steadily  increased  its  grants,  which  in 
1841  went  to  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
schools.  The  Ontario  Elementary  School 
system  will  always  look  to  Egerton 
Everson  as  its  founder.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  of  30  years,  he  applied 
his  knowledge  of  other  systems  to  Ontario 
conditions,  and  laid  the  main  lines  of  the 
system  as  it  stands  to-da)n  From  the 
Act  of  1846  to  that  of  1871  the  principles 
for  which  he  stood  were  steadily  adopted, 
namely,  compulsory  free  education,  com¬ 
petent  examination  and  inspection.  Thus 
Confederation  in  1867  found  Ontario  with 
a  system  already  well  defined  and  only 
needing  to  be  developed.  This  has  been 
carried  on  till  now  Ontario  has  a  system 
very  notable  for  its  completeness,  and  the 
articulation  of  the  various  grades.  In  1876 
a  Ministry  of  Education  was  established 
which  gave  education  its  rightful  place 
as  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  govern¬ 
ment,  requiring  a  representative  who 
could  speak  in  the  Cabinet  with  full 
knowledge  and  undivided  interest.  The 
Minister  has  wide  powers,  as  his  colleagues 
have  in  their  departments  :  and  provision 
is  made  for  expert  advice.  In  1906  the 
Advisory  Council  was  created,  upon  which 
the  Minister  is  represented  by  the 
Superintendent,  who  is  the  actual  execu¬ 
tive.  The  system  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  :  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  in  inspection  and  administration 
a  good  standard  is  maintained,  the  fruit 
of  an  immense  amount  of  energy  and 
interest.  The  compulsory  law  is  well 
enforced  in  towns,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  difficult  in  rural  districts.  The 
completeness  of  organization,  combined 
with  the  fair  rate  of  salaries,  means  that 
teaching  is  a  more  attractive  and  stable 
profession  than  it  is  elsewhere — either  in 
the  east  where  posts  are  few,  or  in  the 
west  where  the  call  of  more  lucrative 
employment  is  too  imperative.  In  all 
these  ways  Ontario  reaps  the  benefit  of 
its  social  stability  and  homogeneity,  just 
as  it  has  incurred  a  certain  disadvantage 
of  rigidity.  In  Quebec  the  professional 
feeling  is  almost  absent,  yet  there  is  the 
compensation  ot  a  certain  freshness  and 


initiative  ;  in  Ontario  the  professional 
band  is  sometimes  heavy  on  originality 
and  unsympathetic  to  departures  from 
routine. 

The  right  to  separate  schools  was 
secured  by  the  British  North  America 
Act,  and  has  increasingly  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
These  schools  are  subject  to  Government 
regulation  and  inspection.  Great  difficulty 
has  arisen  over  the  use  of  French  as 
the  medium  of  instruction,  and  the 
Whitney  Government  in  attempting  to 
enforce  the  use  of  English  is  meeting  with 
much  opposition.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  now,  or  into  the 
equally  debatable  question  of  the  teaching 
of  English  to  the  non-English  raised  by 
Dr.  Merchant's  report.  Very  briefly  the 
question  at  issue  may  be  said  to  be 
whether  the  right  to  use  French  as  the 
language  of  school  is  limited  to  Quebec, 
or  is  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
Dominion. 

Technical  Education  in  Ontario 

Technical  and  industrial  education  has 
been  advancing  rapidly  in  Ontario.  The 
Agricultural  College  dates  from  1875,  and 
its  graduates  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  raising 
the  level  of  farming.  With  Macdonald 
College,  the  experimental  farms,  and  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  it  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  the  spread  of  scientific 
knowledge.  In  the  industrial  sphere, 
the  Industrial  Education  Act  of  1911  and 
the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 
of  1912  mark  the  strong  position  attained 
in  the  organization  of  training,  as  does 
Dr.  Seath’s  very  thorough  and  detailed 
report.  The  Act  of  1911  replaces  all 
previous  legislation  and  covers  all  indus¬ 
trial,  technical,  and  art  schools.  These 
are  classified  as 

1.  Day  Schools,  giving  basic  preparation 
for  trades,  together  with  a  continuation 
of  general  education.  Such  schools  have 
been  established  at  Brantford,  Hamilton, 
London  and  Toronto. 

2.  Special  Industrial  (or  Trade)  Schools, 
such  as  those  at  Haileybury,  Sudbury,  and 
Toronto. 

3.  Technical  High  Schools  :  Haileybury, 
Hamilton,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Sudbury,  and 
Toronto. 

4.  Co-operative  Industrial  classes  estab¬ 
lished  jointly  by  the  Board  and  employer. 
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These  are  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  where  em¬ 
ployees  are  sent  to  the  technical  day 
school  (Sault  Ste  Marie)  ;  ( b )  where  pupils 
of  the  day  school  are  sent  to  the  work¬ 
shops  (London). 

5.  Schools  of  Art :  Hamilton,  London, 
and  Toronto. 

6.  Evening  Schools.  There  are  many 
of  these  in  operation  and  others  are  being 
instituted  by  the  Advisory  Industrial 
Committees  constituted  under  the  Act. 
The  creation  of  these  Committees  has 
resulted  in  much  progress  already  :  and 
a  special  Director  of  Technical  and 
Industrial  Education  has  been  appointed. 

Quebec  and  Ontario  have  given  us  the 
characteristic  types  of  Canadian  educa¬ 
tion.  The  former  could  only  develop  and 
continue  under  its  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  latter  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  system  which  develops  normally 
in  a  typical  modern  Anglo-Saxon  com¬ 
munity.  The  others  do  not,  upon  a 
general  view,  vary  greatly  from  this 
type. 

Noya  Scotia 

The  early  history  of  Nova  Scotia  (as 
of  Quebec)  is  French,  the  first  settlement 
being  that  of  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  in 
1605 ;  but  no  such  complete  system  of 
education  was  built  up.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  sent  out  teachers  and  clergy  with 
the  settlers,  who  in  1749  founded  what 
is  now  known  as  Halifax.  The  early 
schools  were  under  clerical  control,  as 
was  the  little  university  of  King's  College, 
Windsor,  which  was  founded  in  1790. 
The  usual  struggle  took  place  to  free  the 
schools  from  this  control,  which  was 
achieved  in  1811,  when  a  system  of 
grammar  schools  was  established.  In 
order  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  univer¬ 
sity  free  from  religious  tests,  Pictou 
Academy  was  founded  in  1816  :  it  had 
a  chequered  career  through  a  time  of 
troubled  politics,  and  never  achieved 
university  rank.  Nevertheless  it  bears 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  schools 
which  have  educated  the  leaders  of 
Canada.  Dalhousie  was  founded  in  1818  ; 
and  after  efforts  were  made  in  vain  to 
consolidate  it  with  King’s,  the  college  was 
opened  in  1838.  Sectarian  zeal  still  further 
complicated  the  situation,  for  the  Baptists 
founded  Acadia  in  1838 ;  and  Dalhousie 
had  to  close  as  a  university  till  1863, 
sffice  when  it  has  steadily  progressed  and 
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become  the  chief  university  of  the 
province.  The  smaller  ones  have  not 
been  federated. 

The  subject  of  technical  education  has 
received  much  attention  in  Nova  Scotia  : 
in  1906  a  committee  of  the  Provincial 
Education  Association  presented  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  the  revision  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  School  course  and  its  correlation  with 
the  High  Schools.  The  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  is  working  closely  with  this  committee 
and  with  the  Technical  College  to  carryout 
these  objects  :  Drs.  MacKay,  Soloan,  and 
Sexton  have  all  written  with  much  force 
on  the  necessity  of  such  modifications  as 
will  more  closely  relate  the  school  course 
to  the  after  life  of  its  pupils. 

Agricultural  training  is  provided  by  the 
College  at  Truro.  A  well-conceived  plan 
for  a  system  of  technical  education  in 
other  branches  was  passed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1906.  The  working  out  of  that 
plan  under  Director  Sexton  is  a  most 
interesting  educational  experiment.  1  he 
local  universities  agreed  to  affiliate  with 
the  new  Technical  College,  leaving  to  it 
entirely  the  last  two  years  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  course :  some  of  them  had  had  a 
similar  arrangement  with  distant  McGill. 
For  the  first  two  years  a  standardized 
course  was  worked  out  and  adopted  by 
all  the  contracting  universities.  Outside 
the  college,  the  Technical  Education 
Department  has  set  out  to  solve  the 
problem  of  giving  secondary  technical 
instruction  fur  the  industries  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  There  are  three  types  of  these, 
viz.  (1)  evening  technical  schools,  (2)  coal 
mining  schools,  (3)  engineering  schools. 
These  schools  are  doing  admirable  work, 
and  growing  fast  both  in  scope  and  attend¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Sexton  is  a  strong  believer  in 
the  system  by  which  employers  allow 
apprentices  a  fixed  time  out  of  working 
hours  for  industrial  continuation  work. 
This  plan,  familiar  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  practised  voluntarily  by 
various  firms,  Dr.  Sexton  believes  to  be 
well  in  sight  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  Ontario 
the  Adolescent  Attendance  Act  of  1912 
looks  in  the  same  direction.  Meantime 
the  Department  is  going  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  as  many  industries 
as  possible,  and  is  working  out  the 
problems  of  attendance  created  by  the 
hours  of  labour. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  closely 
connected  with  Nova  Scotia,  e.g.  the 
Truro  Agricultural  College  accepts  island 


students  without  fees  and  so  does  ad¬ 
mirable  work  for  this  industry.  The 
problems  of  rural  education  are  heavily 
encountered  here  :  a  notable  attempt  to 
meet  them  was  that  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald,  who  established  a  con¬ 
solidated  school  at  Hillsborough.  This 
is  not  yet,  however,  a  success.  Although 
it  seems  to  have  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  consolidation,  it  has  had 
to  be  closed  for  lack  of  local  financial 
support.  Educational  matters  are  arousing 
more  interest,  and  in  1908  a  Com¬ 
mission  inquired  into  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  and  made  comparative  studies 
of  rural  education  elsewhere.  It  is 
probable  that  this  interest,  and  the 
educational  activity  of  Nova  Scotia,  will 
lead  to  the  reforms  looked  for  by  the 
islanders. 

New  Brunswick 

In  New  Brunswick  the  early  private 
educational  efforts — mostly  clerical,  natural 
in  a  new  settlement — were  supplemented 
in  1802  by  an  Act  granting  £10  to  each 
parish  to  encourage  the  foundation  of 
schools.  The  National  Society  of  London, 
then  eagerly  spreading  the  Bell  (Madras) 
system  of  monitorial  teaching,  did  much 
for  the  province  ;  and  in  1819  a  Madras 
Board  was  incorporated.  These  parish 
schools,  however,  did  not  develop  a 
strong  system,  as  was  made  very  clear 
in  the  report  of  1845.  As  a  result  a 
regular  system  with  a  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Normal  School  (Fredericton),  and 
inspectors  was  erected  in  1847.  In  1858 
an  Act  provided  for  one  superior  school 
in  each  parish.  In  1871  a  radical  change 
was  made.  Voluntary  assessment  for 
education  had  failed,  but  the  attempt 
to  substitute  universal  assessment  for 
non-sectarian  schools  aroused  great  hos¬ 
tility,  especially  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
(largely  French-Acadian)  population. 
After  a  bitter  struggle  the  compromise 
was  reached  that  properly  qualified 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  should  be 
employed  and  Catholic  children  assigned 
to  their  schools.  This  compromise  in  its 
working  out  in  Bathurst  raised  controversy 
a^ain  from  the  Protestants,  which  was 
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not  settled  till  1896.  The  compulsory 
attendance  law  is  optional  and  not  usually 
enforced,  except  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  College  of  New  Brunswick  was 
founded  in  1800  ;  it  became  King’s  College 
in  1828  and  the  University  of  New 
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Brunswick  in  1869.  It  was  freed  from 
religious  tests  in  1825,  but  had  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  (Methodist)  Mount 
Allison  College,  founded  in  1843.  The 
Roman  Catholic  University  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College  was  founded  in  1864. 

The  university  is  closely  bound  to 
the  State  system  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  the  latter  is  its 
President.  In  addition  to  its  Arts  course, 
much  work  is  done  in  Applied  Science. 
In  agriculture,  New  Brunswick  students 
are  welcomed  at  Truro,  and  several  go 
to  Macdonald  College  and  Guelph. 

Manitoba 

In  the  early  days  of  Manitoba  the 
schools  were  connected  with  the  churches. 
Lord  Selkirk  was  responsible  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  school  at  St. 
Boniface  in  1818,  and  the  Protestant 
school  in  what  is  now  Winnipeg  in  1820. 
Schools  were  founded  for  the  various 
races  of  the  population — Indians,  Scotch, 
French,  English-speaking  and  French- 
speaking  half-breeds.  Of  higher  schools, 
Manitoba  College  was  founded  in  1871, 
the  date  of  the  first  public  school  law, 
which  formed  a  Board  of  separate 
sections,  Catholic  and  Protestant  (like 
that  of  Quebec).  The  usual  difficulties 
arose,  the  Protestants  taking  strong 
exception  to  the  separate  schools.  The 
long  controversy  was  brought  to  a  head 
and  settled  by  the  Act  of  1890,  which 
abolished  the  separate  schools.  This, 
like  the  New  Brunswick  Act,  led  to 
protracted  litigation,  and  had  grave 
political  complications.  But  the  Acts  with 
various  amendments,  one  of  which  allows 
religious  teaching  by  clergy  to  children 
of  their  own  faith,  are  still  in  force. 
Religious  exercises  are  also  permitted 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  last 
period  of  the  school  day  being  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

The  “  Manitoba  School  Question  ”  is 
now  the  problem  of  the  non-English 
immigrant  and  the  lack  of  compulsory 
attendance  which  so  sadly  hampers  the 
desirable  transformation  of  these  new¬ 
comers  into  Canadian  citizens  —  one  of 
Canada’s  greatest  difficulties.  Manitoba 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  overtake  the 
heavy  task  of  providing  schools  for  her 
rapid  immigration,  although  since  1906  an 
average  of  two  new  schools  a  week  has 
been  maintained.  The  lack  of  compulsory 
attendance  in  a  population  so  largely 
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illiterate,  and  so  foreign  to  Canadian 
ideals,  is  deplorable.  I  will  say  no  more, 
but  only  refer  back  to  my  comments  on 
the  case  of  Quebec,  where  also  there  is 
no  compulsory  law.  Probably  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  :  surely  the  statesman¬ 
ship  which  has  created  the  fine  school 
system  of  Winnipeg  will  prove  equal  to 
this  problem.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of 
the  situation  is  frankly  admitted,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  is  actively 
campaigning  for  consolidated  schools, 
and  taking  up  the  proved  reforms  in 
rural  education. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg,  by  a  referendum 
of  its  citizens,  has  built  two  technical 
schools  providing  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  courses.  Other  evidence  of 
the  advance  that  is  *  beginning,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  iqio  Com¬ 
mission  on  Technical  Education,  whose 
recommendations  are  many  of  them  now 
being  put  into  force.  In  face  of  many 
difficulties  Manitoba  is  building  up  its  uni¬ 
versity,  a  private  corporation  which  in  1877 
was  given  a  monopoly  of  degree-giving 
powers  :  it  is  not  yet  fully  equipped  in 
many  departments.  Among  its  affiliated 
colleges  is  the  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College  which  was  established  (by  the 
Government)  on  the  lines  of  the  colleges 
at  Guelph  and  Macdonald. 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

When  the  North-West  Territories  were 
organized  for  educational  purposes  in  1896, 
a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  formed 
with  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
representatives.  At  this  time  there  were  366 
schools,  as  compared  with  76  ten  years 
before.  The  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  were  organized  in  1905.  In 
the  former  especially  the  rural  schools 
have  absorbed  an  immense  output  of 
Government  energy.  Since  1906  Saskat¬ 
chewan  has  opened  an  average  of  five 
schools  a  week  (Alberta  in  the  same  period 
has  maintained  an  average  of  three).  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  it  has  founded  a 
university  at  Saskatoon,  which  began  work 
in  1909  in  Arts  and  Science  and  in  1910  in 
agriculture.  Technical  instruction  in  this 
subject  is  greatly  needed,  both  because  of 
the  new  problems  of  climate  which  await 
the  immigrant  pioneer,  and  because  so 
large  a  proportion  of  them  (said  to  be  25 
per  cent.)  have  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Agricultural  College  is  doing 


what  it  can  in  investigation  and  extension 
work. 

In  Alberta  also  the  problem  is  mainly  a 
public  school  one  at  present,  and  much 
energy  goes  into  the  founding  of  new 
schools.  In  Calgary  a  very  complete 
series  of  evening  technical  classes  has 
been  arranged  recently,  and  a  technical 
school  is  planned.  At  present  the  need 
of  technical  instruction  is  specially  felt  in 
mining  and  other  industries  of  Lethbridge. 
There  is  a  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at 
Lethbridge,  but  the  conditions  of  farming 
make  an  agricultural  college  very  necessarv. 

The  province  founded  a  university  at 
South  Edmonton  which  began  work  in 
1908,  and  another  university  is  being 
founded  by  private  benefaction  at  Calgary. 
The  provision  of  separate  schools  for 
Catholics  has  avoided  the  controversy 
which  has  torn  so  many  provinces. 

British  Columbia 

British  Columbia  inherited  the  beginnings 
of  a  free  school  system,  foundations  having 
been  laid  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
on  Vancouver  Island  in  1855  and  by  the 
Vancouver  House  of  Assembly  in  1865. 
The  provincial  system  was  established  in 
1872,  being  in  the  main  of  the  Ontario  type. 
Common,  graded,  and  high  schools  are  all 
free  and  non-sectarian.  There  are  22  high 
schools,  and  in  Vancouver  good  evening 
schools ;  and  a  hope  long  held  has  been 
at  last  fulfilled  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Provincial  University  which  is  to  be  built 
at  Point  Grey,  Vancouver.  The  demand 
for  academic  completion  of  an  excellent 
system  was  previously  supplied  in  a  very 
interesting  way.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  a  branch  college 
of  McGill  University  was  founded  in  1906 
at  Vancouver,  which  has  come  to  prepare 
for  the  first  three  years  in  Arts,  and  two 
in  Applied  Science.  Students  proceed  to 
McGill  for  the  last  year  or  two  years 
respectively,  and  graduate  there.  When 
the  new  university  begins  to  teach,  and 
puts  on  its  full  courses,  the  McGill  con¬ 
nection  will  automatically  lapse. 

The  education  authorities  of  British 
Columbia  have  upheld  a  high  standard 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  McGill 
connection.  1  hey  have  been  mainly 
men  from  the  East  with  Scottish  tra¬ 
ditions  behind  them  ;  and,  although  the 
building  up  of  an  education  system  can 
never  be  easy,  they  have  escaped  the 
urgent  pressure  which  has  made  the 


problem  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  so 
difficult.  They  have  also  escaped  the 
worst  of  the  controversies  with  which 
good  men  have  so  often  cursed  education  ; 
and  the  abundant  wealth  at  their  disposal 
has  been  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the 
Dominion,  especially  the  East. 

An  Educational  Clearing-House 

Various  Dominion-wide  movements  may 
be  recorded  which  tend  informally  to 
unify  the  provinces.  The  Dominion 
Education  Association  cannot  yet  act  as  a 
teachers'  parliament  and  therefore  exert 
the  strong  unifying  force  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  States.  It  has  been 
found  that  its  meetings  tended  to  be  pro¬ 
vincial.  But  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  1913 
may  indicate  a  change.  This  was  attended 
almost  entirely  by  responsible  officials  in 
the  various  provinces ;  and  the  value  of 
the  discussions  indicated  that  this  might 
prove  to  be  the  function  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  Opinion  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  meetings,  and  the  project  of  a 
central  bureau,  the  lack  of  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
provincial  isolation,  was  forcefullv  revived. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
overdue  reform  is  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  Quebec  that  it  might  lead  to  inquisition 
and  interference.  But  the  lack  of  it  is 
a  serious  gap  in  the  national  economy. 
The  proposals  of  the  Royal  Commission  if 
adopted  will  lead  incidentally  to  a  central 
bureau  for  technical  and  industrial  edu¬ 
cation,  which  will  be  a  boon  to  students 
and  administrators  alike.  Indeed  the 
report  has  already  proved  most  useful  in 
this  respect.  The  proposals  themselves, 
which  could  not  in  any  case  come  into 
full  force  for  many  years — they  can  only 
be  developed — would  prove  a  strong 
unifying  force. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science 

The  educational  policy  with  which  Sir 
William  Macdonald  has  endowed  the 
Dominion  has  been  touched  at  many 
points.  Some  notice  may  be  given  here 
of  his  endowment  of  the  beginnings  of 
manual  training  and  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  education.  In  1899  he  brought 
out  27  manual  training  teachers  from 
England  (chosen  by  Dr.  Robertson)  and 
established  centres  from  coast  to  coast. 
These  he  maintained  for  three  years,  by 
which  time  the  education  authorities  were 
prepared  to  take  them  over.  Meantime 
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other  teachers  were  trained  and  the 
movement  spread  till  it  has  become 
general.  With  the  co-operation  of  Dr. 
Robertson  s  rural  school  gardens  were 
founded  in  each  of  5  provinces.  Dr. 
Robertson  chose  travelling  instructors, 
who  were  sent  for  further  training  to 
various  centres  of  agricultural  education. 
This,  too,  is  passing  into  the  regular 
programme.  To  crown  the  work  Sir 
William  established  2  centres  of  training 
for  rural  life  : — the  Macdonald  Institute 
attached  to  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph,  Ontario  ;  and,  as  part  of  a  wider 
foundation,  the  Macdonald  College  of 
McGill. 

Private  Schools 

One  feature  of  Canadian  education  is 
becoming  more  noticeable.  It  is  a  rule 
in  all  countries  where  schooling  is 
universal  and  free,  that  the  rich  seek 
for  better  schools.  There  is  a  demand 
for  a  higher  standard  in  many  directions, 
and  very  constantly  for  the  advantage  of 
discipline  in  a  residential  school.  Schools 
of  this  type  have  been  of  slow  growth 
in  Canada,  whose  rich  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date  and  have  been  able 
to  send  their  children  to  Europe  and  the 
States.  But  there  are  a  few  old  foundations, 
such  as  Upper  Canada  College  at  Toronto, 
and  Bishop’s  College  School  at  Lennox- 
ville,  P.Q.,  and  an  increasing  number 
of  new  ones,  either  entirely  or  partly 
residential,  such  as  the  Lower  Canada 
College  at  Montreal.  For  girls  also  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  such  schools. 
There  is  a  rapidly  growing  desire  that 
Canada  should  have  schools  of  the  English 
public  school  type,  strong  in  scholarship, 
sport,  discipline,  and  manners,  and  the 
next  few  years  may  see  developments 
in  this  direction,  which  will  result  in 
fewer  Canadian  boys  being  educated 
abroad.  To  something  of  the  same 
feeling  is  due  the  favour  in  which  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston  is  held. 

Physical  Education 

The  progress  of  physical  education, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern 
school  systems,  has  recently  been  advanced 
in  Canada  also  owing  to  the  Dominion 
movement  already  mentioned. 

The  Strathcona  Trust  adopted  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises,  slightly 
modified  from  that  used  in  England  since 
1904,  which  has  been  based  (by  joint  action 
0  military  and  gymnastic  authorities)  on 


the  Swedish  (Ling)  system.  Unfortunately 
this  book  is  not  well  suited  to 
Canadian  conditions  :  it  pre-supposes  a 
highly  organized  school  system  and  a  staff 
of  trained  teachers,  and  is  unworkable  in 
rural  schools.  The  recasting  of  the  syllabus 
is  under  discussion.  The  great  difficulty  is 
with  the  training  of  teachers.  In  order  to 
meet  this,  the  Militia  Department  offered 
the  services  of  sergeants  for  short  courses  : 
this  offer  was  widely  accepted.  Very 
rapidly  thousands  of  teachers  in  every 
province  took  the  modicum  of  training 
and  were  able  to  begin  the  work  in  school. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  in  so  short 
a  course  it  was  impossible  to  teach  more 
than  12  out  of  the  72  tables  in  the  book,  and 
this  is  now  the  regulation.  But  these  12 
are  exercises  for  children  seven  to  nine  years 
old.  The  prospect  of  teachers  who  have 
learnt  12  exercises,  and  these  designed  for 
infants,  teaching  them  year  in  and  year 
out,  without  sufficient  knowledge  to  give 
the  variety  and  progression  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  opens  an  appalling 
vista  of  dullness. 

No  doubt  this  will  be  changed  when 
the  syllabus  is  recast.  But  the  difficulty 
of  training  remains.  It  can  never  be 
satisfactory  for  army  sergeants,  however 
good,  to  train  women  teachers  how  to 
handle  children.  Not  only  is  it  a  business 
of  which  they  have  no  special  knowledge, 
but  their  own  very  thorough  experience 
has  been  in  the  quite  different  sphere  of 
grown  men.  Meantime  there  is  a  real 
risk  of  lowered  standards  when  a  short 
course  of  30  lessons  not  given  by  an 
expert  leads  to  a  certificate  which  might 
seem  to  guarantee  professional  standing. 
The  question  is  fundamentally  and  finally 
educational.  There  should  be  a  physical 
side  to  the  method  work  of  every  teacher 
in  training,  who  should  know  this  subject 
as  she  knows  others  :  and  the  habit  of 
command  and  precision  will  incident¬ 
ally  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  her 
ordinary  subjects.  Their  trainers  must 
be  expert  women.  Canada  has  not  yet 
its  complete  college,  but  it  has  made  a 
beginning,  and  a  very  thorough  one. 
McGill  has  a  school  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  at  present  the  only  place 
in  Canada  where  such  training  can  be 
obtained  as  is  given  in  the  great  gymnasium 
schools  of  Europe  and  the  States. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sides  of 
physical  work  in  its  best  modern  form  is 
the  practice  of  organized  games  and  folk 
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dancing.  These  give  the  best  training  there 
is  in  team  play,  and  fair  play,  and  in 
graceful,  self-respecting  carriage  of  the 
body.  They  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  real  forms  of  self-expression,  in  which 
all  children  take  delight.  Montreal  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  Canada  in  this  direction  ; 
for  many  years  all  the  children  in  the 
Protestant  schools  have  had  their  organized 
games  and  simple  gymnastics. 

A  very  important  side  of  the  Strathcona 
Trust  is  the  cadet  work.  This  is  the 
natural  care  of  the  Militia  Department, 
which  has  special  directors  and  liberally 
uses  its  officers  and  supplies  camps  at 
its  own  cost.  The  eventual  stage  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Militia  and  the 
provincial  education  departments  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  that  the  former  will  conduct 
the  training  of  the  boys  drafted  from 
the  schools — or  perhaps  in  the  schools 
where  teachers  are  not  available:  while 
the  physical  training  of  the  children  will 
be  a  vital  function  of  the  latter,  who  will 
see  to  it  that  experts  are  available  to 
guide  their  teachers  in  the  best  methods 
of  work  and  play. 

Medical  Inspection 

The  question  of  medical  inspection  is 
closely  connected.  Here,  too,  Canada  is 
at  the  beginning,  tentative  plans  being 
at  work  in  several  cities.  The  first  stage 
is  a  system  of  rapid  inspection  to  detect 
infectious  disease  and  so  protect  the  com¬ 
munity  from  some  of  the  most  obvious 
dangers.  The  next  is  to  help  to  rid  the 
children  of  an}'  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
healthy  mental  and  physical  development. 
The  last  is  to  give  active  and  skilled 
co-operation  in  bringing  out  their  best 
capacities.  We  are  still  far  from  this  : 
but  interest  is  stirred  and  inquiry  being 
made  in  many  provinces,  and  the  eventual 
result  will  be  attained  by  partnership 
of  the  physical  director  with  medical 
inspectors  specially  trained  to  deal  with 
growing  children. 

In  another  allied  matter  also  Canada  is 
moving,  namely,  in  the  care  of  feeble¬ 
minded  children.  In  this,  Ontario  has 
a  long  lead  :  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  has 
just  issued  the  eighth  annual  report. 
Inspector  Putman,  of  Ottaw'a,  took  last 
year  the  important  step  of  sending  one 
woman  teacher  to  Vineland  and  another 
to  Waverley  to  study  at  these  headquarters. 
In  every  one  of  the  provinces  educated 
attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  problem. 
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In  1913  British  Columbia  appointed  a 
special  teacher ;  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
have  special  classes. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  physical  care  of 
growing  children  has  received  much  study 
and  experiment  in  other  lands.  Indeed, 
its  whole  relation  to  the  general  training 
of  healthy  and  effective  manhood  and 
womanhood  has  been  completely  changed 


within  only  a  few  years.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  as  we  approach  an  ideal  system 
of  education,  we  shall  more  and  more  bear 
in  mind  the  claims  of  the  body — not  for 
casual  general  exercise,  but  for  training 
based  upon  accurate  knowledge.  This 
training  will  bring  out  as  an  absolute 
essential  of  education,  the  capacity  on  the 
one  hand  of  a  vigorous  and  satisfactory 


enjoyment  of  health  and  movement,  and 
on  the  other  of  an  effective  control  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  And 
its  result  will  be  a  people  not  only  better 
prepared  to  spend  their  leisure  in  whole¬ 
some  recreation,  but  better  equipped 
for  wage  earning,  and  for  taking  an 
alert  and  intelligent  part  in  the  world's 
work. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Statistics 

N  a  population  of 
a  little  more  than 
7,000,000  we  find 

representatives  of 
over  200  sects  or 

religions,  according 
to  the  census  of 
1911.  Only  26,027 
are  returned  as  of  “No  religion,”  and 
only  32,490  are  returned  as  “Unspecified.” 
Of  the  200  denominations,  139  are 

tabulated  under  the  heading  of  “Various 
Sects”  with  a  total  of  only  1,920 
adherents  ;  53  others  claim  the  allegiance 
of  only  299,321  persons  altogether,  no  one 
of  them  having  even  1  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  among  its  votaries — those 
having  over  10,000  are  the  following  : 
Buddhists,  10,012;  Doukhobors,  10,493; 
1  vangelicals,  10,595;  Disciples,  11,329; 


Pagans,  11,840;  Confucians,  14,562;  Mor¬ 
mons,  15,971  ;  Bible  Christians,  16,773  > 
Salvation  Army,  18,834  1  Protestants,  30,265  ; 
Congregationalists,  34,054 ;  Mennonites, 
44,611.  Three  others  claim  a  total  of  392,935 
or  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population, 
as  follows:  Jews,  74,564;  Greek  Church, 
88,507  ;  Lutherans,  229,864. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  belong 
to  five  denominations.  The  following  table 
gives  the  names  of  these,  the  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  each,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  entire  population. 


Percentage. 

Roman  Catholics 

2,833,041 

39'3 1 

Presbyterians  ... 

1,115,324 

i5'48 

Methodists 

1,079,892 

14-98 

Anglicans 

1,043,017 

I4‘47 

Baptists... 

382,666 

S'31 

Total 

6.453.940 

132 

89'55 

Increase. — The  following  paragraphs  from 
the  introduction  to  Vol.  ii,  Census  of  Canada, 
1911,  will  be  interesting  as  showing  the 
growth  of  the  larger  bodies. 

“  The  increase  of  1,835,328  in  the  last 
decade  included  603,441  Roman  Catholics, 
361,523  Anglicans,  272,882  Presbyterians, 
163,006  Methodists,  137,340  Lutherans, 
72,877  Greek  Church,  64,661  Baptists, 
58,163  Jews,  12,814  Mennonites,  and 
9,180  Mormons. 

“The  Roman  Catholics  comprised,  in 
1911,  39'3i  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
having  fallen  from  41-4.3  per  cent,  in  1881, 
41-21  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  41-51  per  cent, 
in  1901.  The  Presbyterians  were  15-64  per 
cent,  in  1881,  i5'63  per  cent,  in  1891,  i5'68 
per  cent,  in  1901,  and  15-48  per  cent,  in 
1911.  The  Methodists  were  17-18  per  cent, 
in  1881,  17-54  per  cent,  in  1891,  17-07  per 
cent,  in  1901,  and  14-99  per  cent,  in  191L 
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The  Anglicans  were  1 3'35  per  cent,  in  1 88 1 , 
1337  per  cent,  in  1891,  i2-69  per  cent,  in 
1901,  and  1-P47  per  cent,  in  1911.  The 
Baptists  were  6-86  per  cent,  in  1881, 6-29  per 
cent,  in  1891,  5-q2  per  cent,  in  1901,  and 
531  percent,  in  1911.  The  Lutherans  were 
1-07  per  cent,  in  1881,  132  percent. in  1891, 
172  per  cent,  in  1901,  and  3' 19  per  cent,  in 
1911.  The  Greek  Church  grew  from  0^29 
per  cent,  in  1901  to  i-23  per  cent,  in  1911  ; 
and  the  Jews  from  o-o6  per  cent,  in  1881  to 
o-i3  per  cent,  in  1891,  to  031  per  cent,  in 
1901,  and  to  i'04  per  cent,  in  191 1.  All  other 
religions  are  below  1  per  cent,  for  each 
of  the  four  decades.  The  Anglican,  the 
Lutheran,  and  the  Greek  Church,  which 
show  the  greatest  increase  of  percentages, 
are  apparently  indebted  to  the  arrival  of 
immigrants  during  the  last  decade.” 

Five  Leading  Denominations 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  five 
denominations  embrace  90  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population.  Therefore  in  dealing 
with  the  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Canada 
it  is  quite  evident  that  these  five  bodies 
should  claim  special  attention.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  equipment  and  activities 
of  these  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Roman  Catholic. — 2,833,041  persons,  or 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  are  Roman  Catholics,  ministered  to 
by  nearly  4,000  priests.  “  Canada  has  8 
ecclesiastical  provinces  :  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Halifax,  St. 
Boniface,  and  Victoria.  To  each  archi- 
episcopal  see  are  attached  as  suffragans 
one  or  more  episcopal  sees  or  Vicariates 
Apostolic.  ...  In  the  Province  of  Quebec 
the  parish  priest  named  by  the  bishop  has  a 
right  to  tithes,  and  this  right  is  recognized 
by  the  civil  authority.  .  .  .  Where  tithes 
do  not  exist,  the  support  of  the  priest  is 
provided  for  by  an  annual  contribution, 
either  voluntary  or  prescribed  by  the 
bishop,  or  else  by  Church  collections.” 
(“  Catholic  Encyclopedia.”) 

The  Church  owns  and  controls  40 
colleges  and  seminaries,  the  four  principal 
centres  for  theological  education  being  at 
Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa. 

She  has  ever  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  charitable  and  benevolent  work, 
caring  for  the  victims  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  vice.  Her  monasteries  and  nunneries 
have  provided  her  with  a  large  staff  of 
trained  leaders  which  has  enabled  her  to 
manage  these  enterprises  economically. 
There  is  no  city  of  any  size  which  has 


not  .some  institution  for  these  purposes 
— orphanages,  rescue  homes,  refuges, 
reformatories — over  200  in  all.  In  many 
of  these  practical  steps  are  taken  to 
encourage  industry  and  thrift.  The  inmates 
are  given  a  training  in  some  trade  or 
craft  to  fit  them  for  a  life  of  self-help  and 
independence. 

Her  missionary  operations  are  extensive 
— along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay,  and  in  the  vast  stretches 
of  the  North-West  reaching  out  into 
regions  only  half-explored.  The  native 
Indians  and  Esquimaux  have  been  the 
special  objects  of  her  missionary  zeal. 

Religious  orders  that  have  been  forced 
out  of  European  countries — notably  France 
and  Spain,  where  less  tolerance  is  shown 
to  such  classes — have  flocked  to  Canada 
and  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  large  body  of 
persons  trained  for  service  along  educa¬ 
tional,  charitable,  and  missionary  lines. 

Besides  the  numerous  papers  in  Quebec 
printed  in  French,  and  influenced  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  on  all  questions — social,  edu¬ 
cational,  industrial,  and  political,  as  well 
as  on  religious  matters  — ■  The  Casket, 
published  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
The  Register,  in  Toronto,  are  religious 
weeklies  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  mighty 
power  of  this  Church  in  Canada.  Her 
numbers  alone  make  her  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Her  organization,  the 
least  democratic  of  all  the  Churches, 
enables  her  to  carry  out  her  policies 
more  quietly  and  more  successfully  than 
the  other  bodies.  Her  cherished  ideal  of 
State  subordination,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Constitution  makes  the  State 
the  sovereign  power,  combined  with  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  in  all  situations 
between  civil  and  religious  relations,  have 
often  involved  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  circumstances  where  she  has  provoked 
a  good  deal  of  bitter  feeling  in  the  sister 
Churches  of  Canada.  There  need  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  gradually  the 
sense  of  our  national  unity  and  the 
urgency  of  our  national  problems  will 
teach  all  denominations  to  find  their 
places  in  co-operating  to  promote  national 
progress. 

Presbyterian. — The  last  census  shows  the 
Presbyterians  to  be  the  largest  Protestant 
body  in  Canada,  numbering  1,115,324. 


There  are  about  1,800  ministers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  with,  perhaps,  1,000 
candidates  at  various  stages  of  preparation 
who  render  active  service  while  receiving 
their  education.  There  are  2,300  congre¬ 
gations  with  as  many  mission  stations, 
grouped  together  to  form  the  70  presbv- 
teries,  these  again  forming  8  synods,  and 
all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  meets  annually. 

In  consequence  of  her  persistent 
advocacy  of  public  unsectarian  education 
she  has  no  educational  institutions  except 
her  theological  colleges.  There  are 
eight  of  these — at  Halifax,  Montreal, 
Kingston,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon, 
Edmonton,  and  Vancouver.  The  only 
official  organ  of  the  Church  is  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  Presbyterian  Record  ; 
but  there  are  three  weekly  religious 
journals  devoted  to  her  interests :  The 
Presbyterian  Witness,  The  Presbyterian,  and 
The  West  Land.  She  has  developed  a  full 
and  varied  line  of  publications  in  the  way 
of  helps  for  Sunday-schools  and  young 
people's  work. 

Of  recent  years  she  has  pursued  an 
aggressive  policy  along  the  lines  of  social 
service.  A  special  board  for  this  purpose 
employs  a  number  of  secretaries  who,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  a  strong  educa¬ 
tional  propaganda,  are  promoting  a 
thoroughly  practical  programme.  Some 
of  its  features  are  :  Securing  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws  for  moral  and 
social  betterment ;  maintenance  of  redemp¬ 
tion  homes  for  the  victims  of  social  vice, 
drink,  and  drugs  ;  social  settlements  ;  social 
surveys  of  rural  and  urban  life  ;  teaching 
of  English  to  immigrants.  Already  there 
are  five  redemption  homes  and  three  social 
settlements  established. 

Her  foreign  mission  work  is  extensive, 
ministering  to  14,000,000  heathen  in 
Formosa,  Korea,  Northern  China,  Central 
India,  and  to  the  East  Indian  immigrants 
in  Trinidad  and  Demerara.  She  carries 
on  an  aggressive  home  mission  work, 
paying  special  attention  to  immigrants. 
She  maintains  a  chaplain  across  the  seas, 
chaplains  at  the  four  ports  of  entry,  and 
at  the  two  great  distributing  centres  of 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  besides  her  eleven 
“  superintendents  ”  whose  business  is  to 
supervise  the  home  mission  work  with 
a  view  to  the  most  effective  organization 
possible. 

Methodist. — This  Church,  with  a  con¬ 
stituency  of  1,079,892  persons,  has  some 
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3,700  church  edifices,  5,200  preaching 
places,  and  about  2,600  ministers  and 
probationers.  Oversight  of  the  work  is 
exercised  by  the  various  district  boards 
in  the  11  Conferences  which  meet 
annually,  all  these  being  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  General  Conference  which 
meets  quadrennially. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  a  fine  edu¬ 
cational  equipment.  She  possesses  13 
institutions  of  learning,  3  of  these  being 
ladies’  colleges,  2  high  schools,  and  the 
remainder  giving  regular  university  train¬ 
ing  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  theological 
training,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

She  has  “  Book  Rooms  ”  at  Halifax, 
Montreal,  and  Toronto,  and  in  connection 
with  the  latter  a  large  and  finely  equipped 
publishing  house  as  well.  The  following 
weekly  religious  periodicals  are  published 
under  Church  auspices  :  The  Wesleyan  and 
The  Christian  Guardian. 

She  also  publishes  her  own  Sunday- 
school  Lesson  Helps  and  young  people’s 
magazines. 

She  has  an  aggressive  missionary  policy 
for  her  work  at  home  and  abroad.  She 
is  particularly  active  among  the  North- 
West  Indians,  for  whom  she  is  doing  a 
splendid  work,  and  by  no  means  neglects 
Italians,  Austrians,  and  Asiatics.  The 
sphere  of  her  foreign  mission  work  is  in 
West  China  and  in  Japan. 

In  the  field  of  social  service  she  has 
made  a  good  beginning.  Three  secre¬ 
taries  are  now  employed  pushing  an 
effective  educational  propaganda  through 
the  agencies  of  the  platform,  pulpit, 
press,  and  special  literature.  In  some  of 
the  more  practical  efforts  the  Boards  of 
the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
are  co-operating  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

Anglican.  —  The  adherents  of  this  Church 
numbered  1,043,017  in  1911 — an  increase 
of  over  50  per  cent,  in  the  decade — by 
far  the  most  marked  increase  in  any  of 
the  larger  Churches.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  immigation  from  England. 

The  General  Synod  which  meets  tri- 
ennially  legislates  for  and  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  Church  in  Canada.  The 
territory  is  divided  into  four  ecclesiastical 
provinces  —  Canada,  Ontario,  Prince 
Rupert’s  Land,  and  British  Columbia — 
embracing  23  dioceses,  each  of  which  is 
again  divided  up  into  deaneries  for  a 
closer  oversight  of  the  work  in  the  various 
parishes. 


This  Church  has  a  large  educational 
equipment,  with  colleges  distributed  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  work  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  The  following  do  university 
work  in  addition  to  furnishing  theological 
training  :  King’s  at  Windsor,  N.S.,  Bishop’s 
at  Lennoxville,  Quebec,  Trinity  at  Toronto, 
St.  John’s  at  Winnipeg,  Emmanuel  at 
Saskatoon,  and  St.  Mark's  Hall  at  Van¬ 
couver.  There  are  also  Wycliffe,  Toronto, 
Diocesan  College,  Montreal,  and  Huron 
College,  London,  all  of  which  give  a 
theological  training. 

In  addition  to  a  missionary  magazine 
published  monthly  the  following  religious 
weeklies  are  issued  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  :  Church  Work,  at  Halifax,  N.S., 
and  The  Canadian  Churchman,  Toronto. 
Her  Sunday-school  Lesson  Helps  and 
other  publications  are  specially  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Church. 

Besides  a  vigorous  home  mission  work 
among  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  and 
for  immigrants,  she  carries  on  foreign 
mission  work  in  Japan  and  China,  has 
a  small  staff  in  Africa  and  India,  and  one 
or  two  workers  in  Palestine  and  South 
America. 

Her  programme  of  social  service  work 
is  not  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  Churches 
already  mentioned  :  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  said  that  it  is  mostly  parochial,  and 
not  diocesan  or  national,  in  organization 
and  policy. 

The  prestige  of  this  Church,  because 
of  her  position  as  the  State  Church  in 
England  and  the  remarkable  increase 
in  numbers  due  to  present  immigration 
from  the  Motherland,  assures  her  of  a 
large  place  in  the  development  of  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Baptist. — The  census  of  1911  reports 
382,666  Baptists  in  Canada.  They  have 
in  all  some  1,300  church  buildings  and  800 
pastors. 

Though  congregational  in  their  form 
of  government,  the  Baptists  secure  the 
advantages  of  closer  co-operation  by 
organizing  for  fellowship,  consultation, 
and  inspiration.  Through  boards  ap¬ 
pointed  by  these  larger  bodies,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  the  management  of 
such  Church  business  as  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  the  individual  congregation — educa¬ 
tion,  missions,  etc.  Groups  of  congregations 
are  united  into  Associations,  and  these 
again  into  Conventions,  of  which  there 
are  six  in  all  —  one  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  one  for  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
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and  one  for  each  of  the  four  Western 
Provinces.  The  four  Western  Conventions 
have  united  to  form  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Western  Canada,  to  direct  such  features 
of  the  work  as  are  common  to  the  several 
Conventions. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  organize 
a  General  Union  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  whole  body  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
A  constitution  was  drafted  and  two  meet¬ 
ings  held  for  this  purpose.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
organize  such  a  permanent  body,  but  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  denomination  are 
still  holding  this  ideal  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Church. 

The  only  practical  outcome  of  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  the  uniting  of  the  foreign 
mission  work  of  the  Church  under  a 
General  Board  for  all  Canada.  This  was 
extremely  important,  not  merely  on  the 
general  principle  that  unity  makes  for 
efficiency,  but  for  the  practical  reason 
that  the  Maritime  Province  Convention 
and  the  Quebec  and  Ontario  Convention 
were  each  carrying  on  work  in  India 
among  the  Telugus. 

Each  Convention  looks  after  its  own 
higher  education  and  its  home  mission 
work.  The  colleges  of  the  denomination 
are  Acadia  for  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
McMaster  for  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
Brandon  and  Okanagan  for  the  Western 
Provinces.  In  addition  to  these  a  number 
of  collegiate  schools  and  ladies’  colleges 
are  under  the  denominational  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  Western 
Union  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  but 
for  the  interest,  co-operation,  and  support 
of  the  other  Conventions  which  make 
generous  contributions  in  men  and  money 
for  this  purpose,  though  without  a  con¬ 
trolling  influence  in  administration. 

The  Church  papers  which  serve  the 
denomination  are  The  Maritime  Baptist, 
The  Canadian  Baptist,  and  The  Western 
Outlook.  The  Baptist  Book  Room  is 
maintained  in  Toronto. 

Partly  because  of  the  comparatively 
small  constituency  and  partly  because  of 
the  lack  of  an  all-Canadian  organization, 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Canada  has  not 
undertaken  the  task  of  publishing  their 
own  Sunday  School  Lesson  Helps  and 
supplementary  literature.  Thus  far  they 
use  the  publications  of  their  own  denomi¬ 
nation  in  the  United  States  or  those  of 
independent  publishing  houses. 
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Some  of  the  smaller  denominations 
deserve  special  mention  because  they  are 
rendering  a  service  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  size.  Such  are  the  Salvation  Army, 
which  is  doing  a  splendid  work  among 
the  poorer,  neglected,  outcast  classes, 
especially  in  the  slums  of  the  cities  ;  and 
the  Congrcgalionalisls,  whose  intelligence, 
virility,  and  progressiveness  make  them 
a  wholesome  factor  in  the  religious  life 
of  our  land.  There  are  others  that  deserve 
mention  because  they  represent  the 
interests  of  peoples  from  various  foreign 
lands — such  as  the  Lutheran  Church, 
ministering  to  our  German  citizens,  the 
Jewish  Church  for  those  of  that  race,  and 
the  Greek  Church,  ministering  to  those 
coming  from  North-Eastern  Europe. 

Church  and  State 

The  Canadian  Constitution  places  all 
Churches  on  an  equality  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Law.  The  smallest  equally  with  the 
largest  Church  is  assured  of  State  protection, 
of  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  its  best  work. 
No  Church  need  expect  any  special  favours. 
Whatever  advantages  any  denomination 
may  possess  are  due  to  other  causes,  such 
as  size,  organization,  or  other  inherent 
superiority.  Exception  should  be  made  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  where,  as  already  noted,  it  is 
practically  the  Established  Church. 

This  relation  between  Church  and  State 
has  worked  out  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both.  All  Churches  feel  that  their 
welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  Rejoicing  in  the  protection 
afforded,  they  make  the  interests  of  the 
nation  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  standing  in  the  same  legal  relation 
to  all  Churches,  and  having  no  favours  for 
any,  feels  that  her  best  interests  are 
served  by  seeing  that  all  have  the  fullest 
and  freest  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
their  tasks.  Consequently  the  most  cordial 
goodwill  prevails  between  Church  and 
State. 

The  larger  Churches  are  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  nation  in  promoting 
and  intensifying  the  feeling  of  national 
unity,  and  in  fostering  a  national  as 
contrasted  with  a  sectional  spirit.  These 
Churches  have  interests  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  Representatives  of  every 
province  and  section  meet  in  the  highest 
courts  of  the  Churches  and  there  are 
orced  to  look  at  local  questions  from  the 
view-point  of  national  well-being. 


The  personal  contact  of  these  men  in 
such  an  atmosphere  is  a  potent  factor  in 
cementing  the  various  sections  and  creating 
a  common  interest.  Moreover,  the  older 
and  better  organized  eastern  sections  have 
been  contributing  generously  of  their 
money,  membership,  and  ministry  for  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  organized 
religious  life  in  the  new  and  sparsely 
populated  western  provinces.  Such  in¬ 
fluences  as  these  are  operating  at  least 
quite  as  strongly  as  our  national  parliament 
to  foster  and  maintain  the  feeling  of 
unity  among  a  people  so  widely  scattered 
and  with  interests  so  diverse. 

Then,  again,  the  Churches  are  doing 
a  work  of  national  importance  in  which 
the  State  must  be  very  deeply  interested 
in  their  attitude  toward  immigration.  No 
nation  before  ever  faced  such  a  problem. 
Last  year  (1913)  over  400,000  immigrants 
entered  the  country,  or  one  new  arrival  for 
every  18  former  residents.  The  Churches 
are  grappling  earnestly  with  the  task  of 
helping  these  new  citizens  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  their  new  environment.  Chaplains 
welcome  them  at  all  the  ports  of  entry,  and 
often  are  able  to  give  them  information 
and  counsel  that  is  invaluable  to  strangers 
in  a  strange  land.  The  words  of  welcome 
may  be  unintelligible,  but  the  kindness 
of  attitude  and  action  speaks  in  a  language 
that  all  can  understand.  Thus  the  very 
first  impression  made  is  likely  to  be 
favourable. 

A  large  part  of  the  home  mission  work 
of  the  Churches  consists  in  helping  these 
newly  arrived  settlers  to  build  places  of 
worship  and  maintain  regular  religious 
services  in  the  sparsely  populated  districts 
and  in  the  frontier  settlements. 

I11  addition  to  the  assistance  given  to 
those  of  their  own  faith  and  language,  all 
the  larger  Churches  are  doing  a  splendid 
work  for  those  who  are  foreigners  in  nearly 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Besides  the 
assistance  given  in  many  cases  to  train  for 
leadership  in  religious  work  young  men 
from  among  these  peoples  speaking  then- 
own  language,  and  familiar  with  their 
customs,  habits,  and  traditions,  hospitals 
have  been  built  for  the  sick,  boarding 
schools  are  being  maintained,  supplies  of 
such  commodities  as  clothing  are  being 
distributed  to  the  poor,  and  in  many  cases 
attempts  are  being  made  to  teach  English 
in  a  practical  way  even  to  the  adults 
where  these  can  be  gathered  together  after 
their  day’s  work  is  done.  The  value  of 
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such  service  as  this  in  winning  the  goodwill 
of  the  stranger  and  in  preparing  him  for 
loyal  and  intelligent  citizenship  can  hardly 
be  overestimated. 

Denominational  Relations. — The  attitude 
of  the  State  toward  the  Churches  has 
created  goodwill  not  only  in  the  relations 
between  the  various  Churches  and  the  State, 
but  also  in  the  relations  between  the 
various  Churches,  one  with  another.  As 
there  is  no  State-favoured  Church,  there 
is  none  of  the  enmity  and  bitterness 
that  is  apt  to  exist  where  there  is  an 
Established  Church.  On  the  whole,  a 
feeling  of  goodwill  prevails  between  the 
several  denominations.  The  urgent,  prac¬ 
tical  problems  which  they  have  all  alike 
been  called  upon  to  face  have  forced  them 
more  or  less  to  adapt  traditional  ideas  and 
practices  so  as  to  suit  the  new  conditions 
in  this  rapidly  growing  country.  These 
adaptations  have  almost  invariably  resulted 
in  approximations  to  common  ideas  and 
practices.  The  hard-and-fast  lines  that 
divided  them  in  other  lands  and  in  former 
times  are  being  obliterated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  urgent  pressure  of  common 
circumstances. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  widest  gap 
exists  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  others,  although  a  certain  aloofness 
is  still  felt  between  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  other  Protestant  Churches.  Still, 
in  no  case  is  there  anything  like  the 
distance  that  separates  the  same  Churches 
in  the  old  lands  across  the  sea.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  intimacy  of  the  connection 
between  the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada 
and  the  Mother  Church  in  England  has 
helped  to  retain  something  of  the  feeling 
between  her  and  the  other  Protestant 
Churches  in  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  Canada  she  has  no  legal  or  official 
advantage  over  them.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  evil  suspicions  and  the  malicious 
utterances  of  the  extremists,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world — not 
even  in  the  republic  to  the  south  of  us  — 
where  there  is  a  kindlier  feeling  between 
the  different  denominations,  or  where  they 
co-operate  so  closely  or  work  so  har¬ 
moniously  together.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  racial,  political,  and  sectional 
divisions  constitute  a  much  greater  obstacle 
to  national  unity  and  harmony  than 
denominational  differences.  Of  course,  in 
a  case  like  that  of  Quebec  where  race  and 
language  as  well  as  religion  combine  to 
place  natural  barriers  in  the  way  of  fellow- 
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ship  and  intercourse  a  serious  problem  is 
created.  The  greatness  of  this  difficulty 
may  be  realized  from  the  following  facts  : 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire  population  of 
Canada  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  these  are  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  ;  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  these 
are  French.  To  put  it  otherwise,  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  population  of  Canada  are 
French  Roman  Catholics  massed  together 
in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  in  spite 
of  the  bigotry  and  partisanship  of  some 
ecclesiastics  and  politicians  who  for 
supposed  denominational  and  party  ad¬ 
vantages  seek  to  kindle  racial  and 
religious  feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  good¬ 
will  between  the  two  great  religious 
bodies,  and  the  gap  between  them  is 
not  only  being  bridged  over  here  and 
there  but  is  yearly  growing  narrower. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  make  this  feel¬ 
ing  of  goodwill  operative  everywhere  is 
some  common  platform  on  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  divided  bodies  can  meet 
without  sacrifice  of  convictions  for  the 
frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  common 
interests  and  an  explanation  of  apparently 
differing  ideals.  It  is  being  felt  more 
and  more  that  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare  in  a  practical  way — the 
great  national  interests — furnishes  many 
points  of  common  contact. 

Already  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  way.  All  denominations,  Roman 
Catholic  and  non-Roman  Catholic,  are 
co-opcrating  heartily  to  preserve  Sunday 
as  a  national  rest-day  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
pleasure.  The  Lord’s  Day  Alliance  of 
Canada  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
enlisting  the  support  of  all  Churches 
in  this  effort.  Again,  on  the  question 
of  Temperance  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of 
co-operation.  In  Quebec  the  Anti-Alco¬ 
holic  League  and  in  Nova  Scotia  the 
League  of  the  Cross — both  Roman  Catholic 
societies — are  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Provincial  Temperance  Alliances  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Temperance.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  larger  churches  have 
a  place  in  the  national  committee  for 
the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
and  are  working  cordially  and  effectively 
together.  In  a  number  of  cities  where 
social  and  moral  reform  movements  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  civic 
v.  -■if. ire  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 


have  been  found  working  enthusiastically 
together  in  committee  rooms  and  making 
a  common  plea  for  action  before  the 
civic  authorities.  These  are  only  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  and  suggestions  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  As  the  various 
Churches  relate  themselves  more  vitally 
to  the  social,  educational,  industrial, 
economic,  and  political  aspects  of  the 
people’s  life — and  this  they  are  doing 
in  increasing  measure — so  they  will  find 
common  points  of  agreement  and  common 
interests  to  promote,  and  the  latter  can 
be  most  successfully  accomplished  by 
co-operation. 

Alreadv  a  practical  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  three  of  the 
Churches.  For  a  number  of  years  nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  carried  on  between 
the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  looking  toward 
organic  union.  The  Union  Committee 
found  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  “Basis  of  Union’’  on  such 
important  matters  as  Doctrine,  Worship, 
Polity,  and  Church  Practice.  Two  years 
ago  the  negotiating  Churches  voted  on  the 
question,  the  Methodists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  giving  overwhelming  majorities, 
and  the  Presbyterians  a  large  but  not  so 
sweeping  a  majority,  in  favour  of  organic 
union  on  the  proposed  basis.  Negotiations 
are  still  being  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  consummate  this  union  which  is  being 
rather  stubbornly  opposed  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  minority.  At  this  stage  it  is  not 
easy  to  predict  what  will  happen.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  union,  if  it 
can  be  carried  through,  would  greatlj' 
strengthen  the  forces  making  for  national 
righteousness  and  progress ;  but  the 
Presbyterian  minority,  led  by  a  number 
of  strong,  aggressive  clergymen  and 
laymen,  threaten  to  break  away  from  their 
brethren  rather  than  enter  into  union 
under  the  present  terms.  This  attitude 
is  meantime  hindering  the  movement. 

And  now  comes  a  proposal  for  a  larger 
union,  initiated  by  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  the  United  States,  the 
immediate  aim  being  to  secure  a  “  world- 
conference  on  faith  and  order,”  but 
looking  to  a  reunion  of  Christendom. 
Already  in  Canada  informal  conferences 
have  been  held  for  the  discussion  of  this 
proposal.  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
new  country  is  more  nearly  ready  for 
such  a  movement  than  any  other  in  the 


world,  for  reasons  already  indicated.  But 
the  various  denominations  naturally 
hesitate  to  separate  from  their  own  sister 
communions  in  other  lands — especially  in 
the  British  home-land — to  unite  with 
other  Churches,  however  desirable  and 
even  necessary  such  unions  may  appear 
to  be. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  spirit  that  is  growing  in  Canada 
is  the  movement  in  Montreal  whidh  has 
resulted  in  a  co-operative  theological 
college.  All  the  Protestant  denominations 
which  had  a  training  school  for  their 
ministry  in  that  city — Anglican,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist,  and  Congregationalist — 
agreed  to  unify  their  work  and  combine 
their  forces  so  that  in  all  subjects  except 
a  few  that  are  strictly  denominational, 
such  as  Systematic  Theology  and  Church 
History,  the  students  are  meeting  in  the 
same  class-room,  receiving  the  same  in¬ 
struction,  and  listening  to  the  same 
professors.  These  professors  are  men  who 
were  formerly  on  the  faculties  of  the 
several  denominational  colleges.  This 
eminently  successful  experiment — satis¬ 
factory  to  the  students,  professors,  and 
the  interested  Churches — is  one  in  which 
Canada  seems  to  have  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  ecclesiastical  progress  of  the 
world. 

Democratic  Spirit. — A  noticeable  ten¬ 
dency  in  ecclesiastical  circles  is  that  toward 
democratic  action.  In  the  olden  days 
the  Churches  were  governed  largely  by 
the  clergy,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
having  the  forms  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  To-day  archbishops,  bishops, 
priests,  synods,  conferences,  and  councils 
are  recognizing  the  voice  of  the  people. 
In  the  management  of  the  local  Church, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  parish  priest 
or  minister,  and  in  other  matters  directly 
affecting  the  life  of  the  people,  their  wishes 
are  consulted  and  respected  even  where 
they  have  no  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Numerous  societies  are  being  organized 
for  men  and  women  who  by  this  means 
are  exercising  a  direct  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  nation,  and  are 
thus  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  public  welfare.  Many  of  these 
societies  have  been  created  by  the 
Churches  or  have  their  sanction  and 
commendation.  They  are  varied  in  the 
interests  they  seek  to  promote — mission¬ 
ary,  educational,  social,  and  civic.  A 
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number  of  these  among  Protestant  bodies 
are  interdenominational,  as,  for  instance, 
tlie  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement. 

Practical  Religion. — One  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  of  the  ecclesiastical 
life  of  to-day  is  its  practical  character. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  pro¬ 
nouncedly  a  matter  of  deeds  rather  than 
creeds.  Not  merely  is  this  true  of  the 
personal  practice  of  the  members  of  the 
Churches,  but  the  official  programmes  and 
the  regular  reports  of  the  various  bodies 
show  a  marked  tendency  in  this  direction. 
Such  subjects  as  the  following  are  com¬ 
monly  discussed  in  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  assemblies  :  Education,  Immigration, 
Sanitation,  Recreation,  Social  Vice,  Hous¬ 
ing,  Insanity,  Political  Purity,  Legislation, 
and  Temperance. 

The  sentiment  is  rapidly  rising  that 
whatever  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  any  vital  way  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real 
interest  to  the  Churches.  These  are 
informing  themselves  regarding  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  conditions,  in 
some  cases  merely  with  a  view  to  edu¬ 
cating  their  membership,  in  other  cases 
with  a  view  to  taking  more  or  less  direct 
and  practical  action.  By  harnessing 
religious  sentiment  to  the  practical 
problems  of  everyday  life  a  beneficial 
effect  is  being  wrought  both  on  the 
Churches  and  on  the  public.  The  closer 
acquaintance  with  these  conditions  and 
a  clearer  understanding  of  them  is  giving 
the  Churches  a  wholesome  influence 
over  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
bodies  which  have  to  deal  authoritatively 
with  these  matters.  It  also  enables  them 
to  exercise  a  sane  and  steadying  influence 
upon  the  public  mind. 

The  Training  of  the  Young. — As  a  result 
of  this  growing  practical  interest  and  a 
consequent  sense  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  various  factors  contributing 
to  personal  conduct  and  national  right¬ 
eousness,  the  training  of  the  young  is  a 
question  that  is  receiving  marked  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Church  and  State  alike  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  early  years  of 
human  life  are  decisive  factors  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  citizenship, 


and  serious  thought  is  being  given  to  the 
best  methods  of  religious  training.  In¬ 
vestigations  are  being  made  by  several 
Churches  and  nearly  all  are  revising  their 
methods.  It  is  felt  that  it  will  not  do  to 
confine  attention  to  a  few  brief  hours  of 
devotion  and  instruction  within  the  church. 
Some  attempt  must  be  made  for  more  or 
less  continuous  inculcation  of  moral  and 
religious  ideals.  Consequently,  “  through- 
the-week”  activities  are  receiving  attention. 
Church  architecture  is  being  modified  to 
meet  the  social  and  recreational  needs 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  Gymnasiums, 
shower-baths,  parlours,  and  game-rooms 
are  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  modern  church  building. 
In  progressive  communities  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  relate  the  Church  in 
some  vital  way  with  the  public  school, 
the  public  playground,  the  moving-picture 
theatre,  and  every  other  institution  of  a 
public  character  that  claims  the  time  and 
interest  of  the  growing  youth. 

For  the  same  reason  there  is  a  re¬ 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  home-life 
of  the  people.  The  influence  of  the  home 
must  ever  be  fundamental  in  moulding 
character.  The  Churches  are  realizing 
that  if  they  are  to  secure  the  best  results 
they  must  help  the  home  to  do  its  work 
more  effectively.  Judging  from  present 
indications,  it  looks  as  if  within  a  very 
few  years  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
secure  religious  and  moral  training  in 
the  home  by  regular  and  systematic 
methods  arranged  for  by  the  Churches 
instead  of  leaving  it  as  now  to  the 
interest  and  initiative — or  may  be  the 
lack  of  them — in  each  family. 

The  Church  and  the  People 

The  Churches  in  Canada  exert  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  over  the  people— over  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Only  now  are 
thev  beginning  to  feel  the  force  of  cur¬ 
rents  that  threaten  to  sweep  away  their 
membership  from  them — powerful  currents 
that  have  already  done  great  damage  to 
the  Churches  on  the  Continent,  in  Britain, 
and  in  the  United  States. 

First  of  these  currents  we  may  mention 


the  scientific,  critical  movement  of  the 
past  century.  The  statements  of  Church 
doctrine  were  framed  in  an  age  when 
science  and  historical  criticism  were 
unknown.  Naturally  they  conveyed  t 
very  different  meaning  to  the  people  of 
that  time.  Instead  of  re-stating  the  great 
truths  of  religion  in  the  phraseology  and 
thought-forms  of  the  present  time,  the 
Churches  stubbornly  opposed  any  such 
change.  The  failure  of  the  Churches 
to  adapt  the  eternal  message  to  the 
thought,  feeling,  and  needs  of  to-day  has 
weakened  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Already,  however,  a  change 
is  taking  place,  and  the  Canadian  Churches, 
which  are  the  last  to  feel  the  force  of 
such  movements,  are  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  the  Churches  in  other 
countries. 

A  second  current  affecting  the  Churches 
adversely  is  the  industrial  movement. 
The  previous  movement,  being  intellectual, 
touched  chiefly  the  learned  classes  ;  but 
this  carries  with  it  the  great  body  of 
working  people — “the  masses.”  The  up¬ 
rising  of  the  common  people  to  claim 
their  rightful  place  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features 
of  modern  times.  In  the  older  world  a 
certain  spirit  of  antagonism  against  the 
Churches  has  developed  among  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  In  Canada  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  drift  is  being  felt,  but  it  is 
due  more  to  indifference  than  opposition. 
The  Churches  here  are  profiting  by  the 
experiences  of  the  Churches  abroad,  are 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  social  and 
industrial  problems  of  the  time,  and  are 
seeking  earnestly  to  apply  Christianity  to 
the  everyday  affairs  of  her  people. 

On  the  whole  the  future  of  the  Churches 
in  Canada  is  bright.  They  occupy  a  large 
and  important  place  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  They  are  striving  seriously  and 
intelligently  to  assist  in  solving  the  national 
problems.  The  urgency  of  these  are 
bringing  them  into  closer  co-operation 
with  one  another.  They  are  walking  in 
the  light  of  the  ecclesiastical  experience 
of  the  older  lands,  and  they  are  facing 
the  future  with  hope. 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  CANADIAN  GEOLOGY' 

By  GEORGE  A.  YOUNG,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 


ANADA  embraces  the 
larger  part  of  the 
northern  half  of  the 
continent  of  North 
America  and  within 
her  3,750,000  square 
miles  of  territory 
there  are  many  geo¬ 
logical  provinces  and  sub-provinces, 

each  characterized  by  special  features. 

Many  geological  details  are  known  of 
limited  areas,  but  there  still  remain  exten¬ 
sive  regions  concerning  which  only  little 
has  been  learnt,  and  even  in  the  cases  of 
those  districts  of  which  most  is  known, 
the  accumulated  facts  only  emphasize  how 
much  remains  to  be  learnt.  The  territory 
is  so  large,  the  geological  features  are  so 
complex,  and  geological  knowledge  is,  after 
all,  so  limited,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  in  a  short  space  any  account  of  the 
geology  of  Canada  that  is  not  inadequate 
and  perhaps  misleading.  Fortunately,  for 
descriptive  purposes,  the  country  may  be 
divided  into  six  great  regions  each  of 
which,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  unit  by  itself 
and  is  characterized  by  various  broadly 
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developed  geological  features.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  therefore,  first  very  briefly  to 
indicate  the  relative  positions  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  these  six  regions,  and  then  to 
attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points  in  the  geology  of  each 
region. 

The  largest  of  the  six  great  geological 
and  physical  provinces  into  which  Canada 
may  be  divided  is  the  Laurentian  plateau. 
This  region  centres  about  Hudson  Bay 
and  embraces  the  greater  part  of  Eastern 
Canada.  It  possesses  a  comparatively  level 
surface  and  is  underlain,  almost  exclusively, 
by  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  The  Laurentian 
plateau  is  bordered  on  the  south-east  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  lowlands,  which  extend 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  Lake  Huron 
and  consist  of  a  succession  of  plains  under¬ 
lain  by  flat-lying  Palaeozoic  measures.  On 
the  west  and  south-west  the  Laurentian 
plateau  is  bordered  by  the  Interior  Con¬ 
tinental  plain,  formed  on  gently  dipping 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  beds. 
On  the  north  the  Laurentian  plateau  is 
bounded  by  the  Arctic  Archipelago,  occu¬ 
pied  by  nearly  horizontal  Palaeozoic, 
Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  strata.  West  of 
the  Interior  Continental  plain  lies  the 
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Cordilleran  region,  which  embraces  a  wide 
zone  of  mountainous  country  forming  the 
western  border  of  the  continent  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  disturbed  strata  of  pre-Cambrian, 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  age,  cut 
by  plutonic  bodies.  East  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  lowlands  lies  the  Appalachian 
region,  which  forms  the  eastern  border  of 
the  continent  and,  like  the  Cordilleran 
region,  is  occupied  by  disturbed  strata  cut 
by  plutonic  masses. 

The  Laurentian  plateau  is  an  immense, 
V-shaped  area  reaching  from  Lake  Superior 
on  the  south  to  the  Arctic  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  North  Atlantic  on  the  east 
to  the  Mackenzie  River  basin  on  the  west. 
The  region  has  an  area  of  approximately 
2,000,000  square  miles  and  is  underlain 
almost  entirely  by  pre-Cambrian  rocks. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Laurentian  plateau 
is  characterized  by  its  comparatively  level 
surface.  Only  towards  the  north-west, 
along  the  Labrador  coast,  is  the  country 
mountainous,  elsewhere  it  is,  in  the  main, 
a  rolling  upland  which  in  places  ascends 
abruptly  from  the  bordering  seas  or  plains 
or,  as  in  other  places,  rises  inland  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  gradient. 

The  Laurentian  plateau  is  mainly  under- 
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Iain  by  pre-Cambrian  granitic  and  gneissic 
rocks,  customarily  referred  to  as  the 
Laurentian  granites  and  gneisses.  These 
plutonic  rocks  in  certain  districts  are 
known  to  be  of  greatly  different  ages,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  seems  likely  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  belong  to  an  early,  very 
long  period  of  pre-Cambrian  time  during 
which  great  accumulations  of  sediment¬ 
ary  and  volcanic  strata  were  formed  which 
were  folded,  and  invaded  by  plutonic 
bodies,  and  subsequently  were  profoundly 
eroded  so  that  the  sediments  and  voleanics 
were  largely  removed  and  the  plutonic 
bodies  laid  bare.  In  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Laurentian  plateau,  over  the  country 
stretching  north-eastward  from  Lake  Huron, 
there  are  extensive  areas  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  crystalline  limestones, 
quartzites,  various  types  of  gneisses  of 
sedimentary  origin,  and  massive  and 
schistose  basic  igneous  rocks.  This  general 
assemblage  includes  the  Grenville  series 
as  developed  in  the  districts  bordering  the 
lower  Ottawa  River.  Probably  there  are 
in  this  general  region  a  number  of  series  of 
different  relative  ages,  but  the  group  as  a 
whole  includes  the  oldest  known  strata  of 
the  area  and  these  beds  are  characteristic¬ 
ally  much  altered,  closely  folded,  and 
everywhere  are  penetrated  by  the  Lauren¬ 
tian  granites  and  gneisses  upon  which  they 
appear  to  rest. 

The  extent  of  the  general  area  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  presence  of  crystalline  lime¬ 
stones  and  the  associated  strata,  is  only 
vaguely  known  in  the  north-east,  whereas 
towards  the  south-west  it  may  be  defined 
with  some  exactness  by  a  boundary  line 
running  north-eastward  from  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Huron.  Westward  of  this 
line,  over  the  broad  territory  lying  between 
Hudson  Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  the  areas 
of  the  older  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  no 
longer  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
crystalline  limestone  and  clastic  rocks  but, 
instead,  by  variously  altered  acid  and  basic 
voleanics  generally  referred  to  as  forming 
the  Keewatin  series.  This  series,  in  many 
districts,  is  associated  with  a  monotonous 
group  of  gneisses  probably  of  sedimentary 
origin,  and  which  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Superior  are  known  as  the  Coutchiching 
series.  Also  associated  with  the  Keewatin 
in  various  districts  are  groups  of  sediment¬ 
ary  strata  such  as  the  Timiskaming  series, 
which  are  undoubtedly  younger  than  the 
Keewatin,  but  which,  so  far  as  their  history 
is  concerned,  appear  to  be  more  closely 


united  with  the  Keewatin  than  with  any 
younger  groups.  All  of  these  groups — the 
Keewatin,  the  Coutchiching,  the  Timi¬ 
skaming,  and  similar  series — have  been 
much  folded  and  metamorphosed,  and  have 
been  invaded  by  the  Laurentian  granites 
and  gneisses. 

So  far  as  known,  the  general  relations 
outlined  as  pertaining  to  the  belter  but 
still  very  imperfectly  known  portion  of  the 
Laurentian  plateau  in  the  south  apply  also 
to  the  northern,  relatively  unknown,  greater 
part  of  the  region.  Everywhere  occur 
limited  areas  of  volcanic  or  sedimentary 
strata,  usually  much  altered,  much  dis¬ 
turbed  and  penetrated,  surrounded  and, 
presumably,  underlain  by  the  Laurentian 
granites  and  gneisses. 

Throughout  the  Laurentian  plateau  occur 
other  pre-Cambrian  series  which,  unlike 
those  described,  are  relatively  undisturbed 
and  unaltered,  are  not  cut  by  the  Laurentian 
granites  and  gneisses,  and  overlie  the 
Keewatin  and  such  series  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  unconformity.  The  general  rela¬ 
tions  thus  outlined  suggest  that  during 
an  early,  very  lengthy  period  of  pre- 
Cambrian  time,  a  period  which  might  be 
designated  the  Grenville-Keewatin  period, 
the  area  of  the  Laurentian  plateau  region 
was  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a 
succession  of  series  of  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks.  At  least  twice  during  this 
period  extensive  upwellings  of  plutonic 
rocks  took  place  ;  and  at  least  twice  during 
the  same  interval  the  strata  were  subjected 
to  mountain-building  forces.  After  the 
final  great  plutonic  invasion  and  after  the 
last  period  of  mountain  building,  the  region 
as  a  whole  was  subjected  to  prolonged  and 
intense  denudation  whereby  it  was  given 
a  plain-like  character,  and  the  former 
covering  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic 
rocks  was  largely  removed  so  as  to  expose 
the  Laurentian  granites  and  gneisses,  which 
if  they  are  not  themselves  a  metamor¬ 
phosed  form  of  the  foundation  on  which 
were  laid  the  earliest  pre-Cambrian  bedded 
rocks,  had  utterly  destroyed  this  founda¬ 
tion. 

The  above  generalizations  regarding 
what,  for  convenience,  has  been  termed 
the  Grenville-Keewatin  period,  are  none 
too  securely  based,  since,  for  instance,  the 
relative  ages  of  the  Keewatin  and  Grenville 
series  are  not  known  and,  since  it  seems 
not  improbable  when  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Laurentian  plateau  is  considered,  to 
suppose  that  the  plutonic  invasions  of 
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distant  points  might  be  of  altogether 
different  relative  age-.  But  even  if  the 
invasion  of  the  Laurentian  plutonics  was 
not  confined  throughout  the  region  to  one 
general  period,  it  still  seems  fairly  certain 
that  they  were  so  confined  over  very  large 
areas.  One  such  extensive  area  embraces 
a  large  part  of  the  Labrador  peninsula, 
where  the  older  disturbed  and  metamor¬ 
phosed  strata  and  the  invading  granites  are 
unconformably  overlain  by  the  unaltered, 
relatively  undisturbed  sediments  of  the 
Nastapoka  series.  Essentially  the  same 
conditions  are  exemplified  farther  south  in 
the  Timiskaming  region  by  the  Cobalt 
series,  which  is  a  pre-Cambrian  group  of 
sedimentary  strata,  perhaps  of  glacial 
origin,  that  overlie  the  folded  and  meta¬ 
morphosed  Keewatin  beds  and  the  Lauren¬ 
tian  granites.  The  Huronian  series  of  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  is  another 
unmetamorphosed,  relatively  undisturbed 
pre-Cambrian  series  ;  so  is  the  Animikie 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Superior ;  and  still 
another  such  series  is  developed  over  the 
country  between  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the 
Arctic.  Any  correlation  of  such  widely 
separated  developments  of  pre-Cambrian 
strata  as  those  mentioned  is  of  doubtful 
value,  but  yet  it  appears  as  though  all  these 
groups  belonged  to  one  period,  which 
might  be  termed  the  Huronian  period,  and 
that  they  were  laid  down  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  denudation  which  followed  the 
last  general  invasion  of  the  Laurentian 
plutonics. 

The  various  series  of  pre-Cambrian  strata 
which  have  been  tentatively  grouped  in 
the  Huronian,  are  all  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  sills  of  diabase.  I  hese  sills 
are  generally  held  to  be  of  Keweenawan 
age,  that  is,  are  thought  to  belong  to  the 
closing  portion  of  pre-Cambrian  time, 
though  some  authorities  are  disposed  to 
consider  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Keweena¬ 
wan  sediments  as  being  continental  deposits 
of  Cambrian  age.  The  Keweenawan  in 
Canada  is  confined  to  the  Lake  Superior 
basin,  where  on  Michipicoten  Island  it  is 
represented  by  some  thousands  of  feet  of 
acid  and  basic  lava  flows,  tuffs,  agglomer¬ 
ates,  etc.,  while  elsewhere,  as  about  Lake 
Nipigon,  the  series  is  composed  of  gently 
dipping,  reddish  sandstones  and  shales. 
Far  to  the  north-west,  on  the  south  side  of 
Athabasca  Lake,  is  a  somewhat  similar 
sedimentary  series  possibly  of  the  same 
age,  while  to  the  north-east  of  the  same 
lake  is  a  large  area  occupied  by  relatively 
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undisturbed  volcanic  rocks,  which  may  be 
in  some  measure  the  equivalents  of  the 
volcanic  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior 
basin. 

The  Laurentian  plateau  at  one  time  may 
have  been  largely  covered  by  strata  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Palaeozoic  seas  which  at 
different  intervals  and  from  different 
directions  advanced  upon  the  region,  but 
if  so  these  beds  have  been  almost  wholly 
removed  during  various  periods  of  erosion 
of  Palaeozoic  and  later  time.  In  the  west 
Cretaceous  strata  may  have  mantled  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  region,  but  if 
they  did  these  beds  were  afterwards  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  In  the  main,  however, 
it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  froni 
Palaeozoic  time  onwards  the  region  has 
remained  above  sea-level  and  subject  to 
erosion. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  long  period  of 
denudation  of  the  Laurentian  plateau,  in 
the  Glacial  period,  the  region  was  covered 
by  a  great  ice  cap.  This  ice  cap  flowed 
radially  outwards  from  certain  centres, 
gathering  up,  reworking,  and  transporting 
the  products  of  rock  weathering,  abrading 
fresh  rock  surfaces,  and  locally,  doubtless, 
vigorously  eroding  the  bed  rock.  At  least 
three  points  of  dispersion  are  known  from 
which  the  glacial  ice  flowed  radially  out¬ 
wards.  One  of  these  centres  lies  in  Central 
Labrador,  east  of  Hudson  Bay,  another  lies 
south  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  third  is 
situated  west  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  ice 
from  these,  and  possibly  other  centres, 
flowed  westward  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  southward  into  the 
United  States,  and  eastward  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley.  The  main  work  of  this 
ice  sheet  or  sheets  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  transporting  vast  quantities  of  material 
and  depositing  it  in  moranic  forms  and 
thereby  largely  disorganizing  the  drainage 
system  of  the  region.  A  notable  feature  of 
the  final  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  was  the 
development  of  large  bodies  of  water  whose 
birth  and  temporary  existence  depended 
on  the  ice  sheet  and  its  movements. 

The  Laurentian  plateau,  except  in  the 
north-east  where  it  fronts  directly  on  the 
Atlantic,  is  bordered  by  level  regions  floored 
with  nearly  horizontal  Palaeozoic  and 
younger  sediments.  These  measures  are 
largely  marine  in  origin  and  were  laid 
down  in  relatively  shallow  seas,  which  in 
Palaeozoic  and  later  eras  encroached  upon 
and  at  times  swept  over  the  pre-Cambrian 
land  areas.  These  younger  strata  pre¬ 


sumably  rest  on  shelf-like  extensions  of  the 
Laurentian  plateau,  and  the  shelf-like 
extensions,  together  with  the  Laurentian 
plateau  itself,  have,  since  pre-Cambrian 
time,  been  parts  of  a  stable  area  almost 
unaffected  by  mountain-building  forces 
and  almost  entirely  free  from  any  mani¬ 
festations  of  igneous  activity.  The  Lauren¬ 
tian  plateau  and  bordering  areas  appear, 
however,  from  pre-Cambrian  time  onwards, 
to  have  been  subjected  to  differential 
warpings  and  tiltings  of  the  surface,  and  in 
this  way,  perhaps,  amongst  others  the 
Palaeozoic  and  later  seas  were  caused  to 
alternately  expand  and  contract  and  to 
otherwise  shift  their  boundaries. 

The  St.  Lawrence  lowlands,  which 
presumably  mark  a  shelf-like  extension  of 
the  Laurentian  plateau,  border  that  region 
on  the  south-east  and  extend  up  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  great  lakes. 
On  the  south-east  they  are  bordered  by 
the  mountainous  or  semi-mountainous 
Appalachian  region,  while  to  the  south-west 
they  expand  into  the  great  Interior  plains 
region  of  the  United  States. 

The  St.  Lawrence  lowlands  are  floored 
with  strata  ranging  in  age  from  late 
Cambrian  to  late  Devonian.  At  several 
horizons  occur  sandstones  apparently  of 
continental  origin,  but  by  far  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  strata  are  limestones  and  shales 
that  were  deposited  in  marine  waters. 
Everywhere  the  strata  seemingly  succeed 
one  another  conformably,  but  palaeonto¬ 
logical  evidence  unequivocally  indicates 
that  in  every  district  there  are  hiatuses  in 
the  stratigraphic  columns  and  that  the 
Palaeozoic  seas  must  have  been  constantly 
changing  their  outlines.  At  times  the 
region  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
various  distinct  embayments  of  the  sea  ;  at 
other  times,  as  during  a  portion  of  Ordovi¬ 
cian  time,  the  whole  area  appears  to  have 
been  flooded  by  one  sea.  These  seas 
existed  until  at  least  late  Devonian  time ; 
remnants  of  them  may  have  persisted  into 
Carboniferous  time,  but  if  so  the  deposits 
of  that  date  and  any  of  more  recent  periods 
that  may  have  formed  have  been  entirely 
swept  away. 

Along  the  north-west  border  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  lowlands,  against  the  Laurentian 
plateau,  the  Palaeozoic  strata  when  traced 
from  place  to  place  present  distinct  evi¬ 
dences  of  overlap — successively  younger 
measures  being  found  to  rest  directly  on 
the  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  Lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Palaeozoic  area  and  well  within 
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the  Laurentian  plateau  are  a  few  known 
occurrences  of  Palaeozoic  measures,  such 
as  the  Ordovician  strata  of  Lake  St.  John, 
north  of  Quebec,  and  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Lake  Timiskaming  in  Ontario.  These 
outliers  indicate  that  the  Palaeozoic  seas 
once  extended  well  over  the  Laurentian 
plateau  region,  probably  in  the  form  of 
great  embayments.  Perhaps  the  seas  at 
times  may  have  extended  completely  over 
the  Laurentian  plateau  to  join  basins  to 
the  west  and  north. 

The  Interior  Continental  plain,  which 
borders  the  Laurentian  plateau  on  the 
south-west  is,  like  the  St.  Lawrence  low¬ 
lands,  floored  with  nearly  horizontal  strata, 
but  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  strata  as  well 
as  Palaeozoic  beds  are  present,  and  the 
western  plains  region  is  much  the  more 
extensive,  having  a  breadth  of  800  miles 
along  the  International  boundary.  On  the 
eastern  border  of  the  region,  Ordovician, 
Silurian,  and  Devonian  beds  outcrop.  These 
measures,  however,  occupy  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  plains,  and  to  the  west  are 
overlapped  by  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
beds  that  extend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  form  the  natural,  westerly  boundary 
of  the  region.  In  the  upturned  blocks 
of  the  Rockies  the  underlying  Palaeozoic 
measures  are  again  exposed,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  almost  conformable  arrange¬ 
ment  of  late  pre-Cambrian,  Palaeozoic,  and 
Mesozoic  strata,  that  the  Interior  plains 
region,  together  with  the  area  along  its 
western  border  now  occupied  by  the  tilted 
strata  of  the  Rockies,  was  from  late  pre- 
Cambrian  to  early  Tertiary  time  a  stable 
region  virtually  unaffected  by  igneous 
forces  and  free  from  mountain-building 
stresses  as  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
lowlands.  During  this  very  lengthy  time 
great  thicknesses  of  strata  were  laid  down 
in  ever  shifting  seas,  which  in  Mesozoic 
time,  at  intervals,  withdrew  and  permitted 
of  the  formation  of  great  accumulations  of 
continental  deposits.  In  early  Tertiary 
time  the  western  border  of  this  region  was 
subjected  to  mountain-building  forces  and 
the  strata  were  faulted  and  thrust  eastward 
in  blocks  successively  overriding  one 
another  and  which  now  form  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  To  the  eastward  the  effects  of 
the  mountain-building  forces  are  seen  in 
the  folded  strata  of  the  foothills  bordering 
the  Rockies.  Still  farther  eastward  the 
folds  gradually  die  out. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  together  with 
certain  adjoining  ranges  on  the  west 
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apparently  mark  the  western  margin  of 
the  stable  western  Laurentian  plateau 
shelf  as  it  existed  till  the  opening  of  the 
Tertiary  era.  This  western  border  area 
was  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  a 
region  of  deposition,  and  in  it  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  of  strata  were  deposited.  In 
late  pre-Cambrian  time  great  accumulations 
of  strata,  perhaps  largely  of  continental 
origin,  were  built  up.  On  these  were 
deposited  marine  beds — in  places  of  Lower 
Cambrian  age,  in  other  places  of  younger 
age.  All  through  Palaeozoic  time  until  the 
Permian  period  marine  strata  continued 
to  be  laid  down,  but  the  sections  nowhere 
are  complete  and  everywhere  gaps  occur 
showing  that  the  seas,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  which  once  occupied  the  St.  Lawrence 
lowlands,  were  constantly  shifting  their 
boundaries.  Bui  it  would  appear  that 
during  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
Palaeozoic  time,  a  relatively  permanent 
seaway  extended  north-westward  along 
the  present  site  of  the  Rockies  or  somewhat 
eastward  thereof,  and  from  this  seaway  the 
waters  alternately  advanced  and  retreated 
both  in  an  easterly  and  westerl}-  direction. 
The  maximum  eastward  extensions  of  these 
waters  appears  to  have  been  (first)  in 
Ordovician  time,  when  the  Ordovician 
strata  of  Manitoba  were  formed  and  when 
the  sea  may  have  extended  to  the  site  of 
Hudson  Bay ;  (second)  in  Silurian  time,’ 
when  after  a  retreat  following  the  Ordovi¬ 
cian  period  of  deposition,  the  seas  again 
advanced  and  again  may  have  affected  a 
junction  with  the  Palaeozoic  basin  of 
Hudson  Bay  ;  and  (third)  in  Devonian  time, 
when  another  advance  following  a  general 
retreat  was  made.  In  Carboniferous  time 
it  seems  likely  that  the  seas  remained 
withdrawn  from  the  east,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  during  this  period  Carboniferous 
seas  occupied  much  of  the  western  border 
of  the  continent.  During  the  closing  period 
of  Palaeozoic  and  the  opening  period  of 
Mesozoic  time,  the  Great  Plains  region  was 
probably  almost  completely  withdrawn 
from  the  sea.  In  Jurassic  time  a  seaway 
again  existed  along  the  site  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  it  a  considerable  thick¬ 
ness  of  strata  accumulated.  Lower  Cre¬ 
taceous  time  was  a  non-marine  period 
during  which  a  great  thickness  of  coal¬ 
bearing  strata  was  laid  down  in  the 
western  border  region.  LTpper  Cretaceous 
time  opened  with  a  marine  invasion  of 
practically  the  whole  Interior  plains  region. 
To  this  succeeded  a  non-marine  interval 


during  which  a  wide-spread  coal-bearing 
fresh  and  brackish  water  deposit  was 
formed.  Then  came  a  second  great  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  sea  when  nearly  the  whole 
region  was  once  more  submerged.  Finally, 
in  late  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  time, 
land  sedimentation  held  sway  and  in  earlv 
Tertiary  time  the  long-continued  era  of 
deposition  was  ended  by  the  great  revolu¬ 
tion  whereby  the  western  portion  of  the 
erstwhile  stable  Laurentian  plateau  shelf 
was  fractured  and  the  measures  were  then 
folded  and  faulted  and  the  Rockv  Moun¬ 
tains  formed.  But  up  to  this  date,  from 
a  late  pre-Cambrian  period  onwards,  the 
region  was  so  stable  that  everywhere  the 
strata  succeed  one  another  with  only  the 
slightest  of  unconformities,  even  though  in 
each  district  there  are  great  gaps  in  the 
stratigraphic  column  due  to  intervals  of 
non-deposition  or  of  erosion. 

Conditions  analogous  to  those  which 
obtained  in  the  Great  Plains  region  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  lowlands  seem  also  to  have 
held  over  the  area  of  the  Arctic  Archipe¬ 
lago,  where,  in  this  region  bounding  the 
Laurentian  plateau  on  the  north,  there 
seems  to  be  another  stable,  shelf-like  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Laurentian  plateau  floored 
by  nearly  horizontally  disposed  Palaeozoic 
Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  measures.  Very 
little  is  known  of  this  northern  region  but 
presumably  it,  too,  during  Palaeozoic  time 
was  occupied  by  fluctuating  seas,  and  these 
seas  in  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
times  alternately  advanced  southward  and 
retreated.  At  present,  bordering  Hudson 
Bay  on  the  south,  there  is  a  large  area  of 
strata  of  these  three  periods.  In  certain 
districts  the  Ordovician,  in  others  the 
Silurian,  and  in  others  the  Devonian  rests 
on  the  pre-Cambrian.  Possibly  in  each  of 
the  three  periods  the  seas  extended,  pro¬ 
bably  by  different  routes,  to  join,  respec¬ 
tively,  certain  of  the  contemporaneous  seas 
of  the  Interior  Continental  plain  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  lowlands. 

The  Cordilleran  region  lies  west  of  the 
Interior  Continental  plain,  and  with  a  width 
of  about  500  miles  stretches  to  and  borders 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  extends  north¬ 
westward  into  Alaska.  The  region  is 
mountainous  and  its  structure  is  complex, 
but  marked  by  a  general  north-westward 
trend  of  its  various  units.  Its  eastern 
border  is  formed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  adjoining  ranges  to  the  west,  and  these 
follow  a  general  north-westerly  course  but 
are  offset  to  the  east  in  about  latitude  6o° 
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north,  and  again  are  stepped  eastward 
farther  north.  West  of  the  Rockie-  and 
adjoining  ranges  lies  the  Interior  plateau 
region,  an  elevated,  deeply  dissected  and, 
therefore,  in  effect,  mountainous  area. 
West  of  the  Interior  plateau  region  rises 
the  Coast  Range  and  adjoining  ranges  such 
as  those  composing  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  and  certain  ad¬ 
joining  ranges  which  form  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Cordilleran  region  are 
formed,  as  already  described,  of  late  pre- 
Cambrian,  Palaeozoic,  and  Mesozoic  strata, 
which  follow  one  another  with  scarcely 
any  signs  of  angular  unconformity  and 
which  only  in  a  few  districts  are  associated 
with  igneous  rocks.  The  measures  of  these 
eastern  bordering  ranges  were,  until  the 
opening  of  Tertiary  time,  part  of  the 
Interior  Continental  plain  region,  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  general  absence  of  any 
manifestations  of  igneous  activity  or  of 
mountain-building  processes. 

To  the  westward  of  the  now  faulted, 
folded,  and  mountain  built  western  edge  of 
the  Interior  Continental  plains  region,  the 
Cordilleran  region  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  Palaeozoic  time  seems  to  have 
been  an  upland,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  areas  of  presumably  pre-Cambrian 
rocks,  the  oldest  known  strata  exposed  over 
the  Interior  plateau  and  the  bordering 
ranges  to  the  west  are  of  Carboniferous 
or  possibly,  in  part,  late  Devonian  age. 
Measures  of  this  general  age  occur  at 
intervals  throughout  the  length  of  the 
Interior  plateau,  and  also  seem  to  occur 
to  the  west  of  the  Coast  Range.  These 
Carboniferous,  perhaps  in  part  Devonian, 
beds  include  great  thicknesses  of  lime¬ 
stone,  of  slates  and  oilier  sediments,  and 
also  great  volumes  of  volcanic  material, 
presumably  the  product  of  submarine 
volcanoes.  The  Carboniferous  seas  in 
which  these  strata  formed  seemed  to  have 
swept  across  the  whole  Cordilleran  region 
to  join  the  Carboniferous  basins  of  the 
Continental  plains  region.  Possibly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Carboniferous  basins  of  the  two 
regions  may  have  been  largely  separated 
by  a  barrier  whose  axis  now  seems  indicated 
bv  certain  relatively  large  areas  of  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  forming  a  complex  such 
as  characterize  the  Laurentian  plateau. 
These  areas  of  pre-Cainbrian  lie  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Interior  plateau. 

In  Southern  British  Columbia  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  strata  are  succeeded  by  great 
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accumulations  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic 
beds  of  Triassic  age.  The  1  riassic  seas 
presumably  at  one  time  or  another  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  Cordilleran  region, 
and  towards  the  north,  at  least,  probably 
swept  completely  across  the  region.  But 
it  seems  that  from  earliest  times  the 
Cordilleran  region  was  marked  by  north¬ 
westerly  trending  uplands  or  mountain 
ranges  that  were  alternately  built  up  and 
destroyed,  and  such  ranges  during  the 
various  periods  of  geological  time,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Triassic,  formed  local  and 
regional  barriers  separating  the  interior 
continental  basins  from  those  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  ages  to  the  west. 

In  early  Jurassic  time  marine  waters 
occupied  a  part  of  the  Cordilleran  region, 
but  this  period  was,  in  the  main,  character¬ 
ized  by  the  occurrence  of  extensive  batho- 
lithic  invasions  of  igneous  rocks  and  of 
mountain  building.  It  was  during  this  time 
interval  that,  presumably,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  granitic  rocks  forming  the  ioo-mile 
wide  Coast  Range  batholith  were  intruded, 
and  presumably,  too,  the  Coast  Range  itself 
formed  at  this  time.  Extensive  batholithic 
invasions  occurred  at  this  time  over  the 
Interior  plateau  region. 

Towards  the  close  of  Jurassic  time, 
mountain  building  and  plutonic  activity 
gave  way  to  sedimentation,  volcanic  activity, 
and  denudation.  Sedimentary  and  volcanic 
strata,  partly  marine,  partly  continental,  in 
origin,  now  occur  on  both  sides  of  the 
Coast  Range,  and  mark  a  comparatively 
tranquil  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  region. 
Later  Cretaceous  strata  occur  to  the  west 
of  the  Coast  Range,  but  eastward  are  not 
known  until  the  Rockies  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Cordillera  are  reached.  The 
Cretaceous  period  seems  to  have  been 
largely  a  time  of  uplift,  of  erosion,  of 
mountain  building,  and  of  plutonic  inva¬ 
sions.  This  unstable  period  culminated  in 
the  great  revolution  which  at  the  close  of 
Cretaceous  time  gave  birth  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  this  time  onwards  the 
Cordilleran  region  as  a  whole  has  remained 
above  the  sea. 

In  early  Tertiary  time,  during  the  Eocene 
period,  the  region  underwent  vigorous 
erosion.  During  the  succeeding  Oligocene 
period  sedimentary  beds  were  laid  down 
in  fresh-water  basins  throughout  the 
Interior  plateau  region  and  extensive 
accumulations  of  volcanic  material  formed, 
l  ater  than  this  mountain-building  forces 


again  affected  the  region  and  batholithic 
invasions  took  place.  The  closing  epochs 
of  Tertiary  time  and  the  succeeding 
Quaternary  interval  has  been  a  period  of 
erosion  marked  by  only  relatively  feeble 
volcanic  phenomena. 

During  the  Glacial  period  the  Cordilleran 
region,  except  in  the  Yukon  basin  in  the 
north,  was  buried  in  an  ice  cap  above 
which  only  the  highest  peaks  and  summits 
projected.  The  effects  of  this  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  glacial  ice  is  every¬ 
where  made  apparent  by  the  marked 
modifications  of  the  shapes  of  the  valleys 
and  of  the  mountains  themselves. 

The  Appalachian  region,  which  forms  the 
eastern  border  of  the  continent,  is,  in  a 
measure,  the  counterpart  of  the  Cordilleran 
region  of  the  west.  The  region  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  general  north-easterly 
trend  of  its  component  physical  and  geo¬ 
logical  units.  In  part  of  a  mountainous 
character,  the  region  as  a  whole,  however, 
is  more  properly  described  as  being  hilly, 
but,  geologically,  its  structure  is  mountain- 
built. 

Presumably  the  region  is  underlain  at  a 
depth  by  an  older  pre-Cambrian  complex 
such  as  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
Laurentian  plateau,  but  these  older  rocks 
have  been  recognized  with  certainty  only 
in  two  circumscribed  areas,  one  along  the 
New  Brunswick  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  the  other  in  Cape  Breton  Island.  Late 
pre-Cambrian  sediments  of  great  total 
thickness  occupy  a  very  large  area  in  Nova 
Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocks,  perhaps  of  a  late  period, 
also  occur  in  Quebec.  Except  for  the 
above-mentioned  occurrences,  and  for 
certain  areas  of  Triassic  beds,  the  region 
is  occupied  by  Palaeozoic  sediments  and 
volcanics,  with  considerable  areas  of  intru¬ 
sive  plutonics. 

From  the  Cambrian  period  on  into  the 
Carboniferous  period  the  region  seems  to 
have  been  subject  to  invasion  by  the  sea, 
and,  in  general,  these  successive  invasions 
seem  to  have  followed  long,  comparatively 
narrow,  south-westerly  extending  “  straits  ” 
or  embayments.  In  early  Cambrian  time 
an  arm  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  extended 
south-westward  along  a  course  now  ap¬ 
proximately  marked  by  the  channel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  but  the  strata  deposited 
in  this  channel  are  no  longer  visible  and 
the  direct  evidence  of  their  former  exist¬ 
ence  is  mainly  recorded  by  fragments 


preserved  in  conglomerates  of  younger 
horizon.  During  later  Cambrian  time  the 
seas  invaded  Cape  Breton  and  Southern 
New  Brunswick.  In  the  Ordovician  period 
the  greater  part  of  the  region,  but  perhaps 
not  including  much  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
submerged  at  intervals  and  in  some  areas 
volcanoes  were  active. 

During  the  interval  from  Cambrian  time 
onward  to  Devonian,  the  periods  of  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  arms  of  the  sea  alternated  with 
others  of  retreat,  of  erosion  and  of  marked 
disturbances,  as  in  early  Ordovician  and 
possibly  again  in  late  Ordovician  time. 
A  major  revolution  occurred,  however, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period, 
when  practically  the  whole  region  was 
withdrawn  from  the  sea  and  when  exten¬ 
sive  invasions  of  plutonic  rocks  took  place 
and  mountain-building  forces  were  active. 

From  Devonian  time  onwards  the 
western  portion  of  the  Cordilleran  region 
seems,  except  until  comparatively  recently, 
to  have  undergone  erosion  only.  But  in 
Eastern  New  Brunswick  and  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  during  Carboni¬ 
ferous  time  sedimentation  was  in  progress. 
In  the  beginning  marine  waters  occupied 
much  of  this  area,  but  in  later  Carboniferous 
and  Permian  time  coal-bearing  beds  and 
other  continental  or  shallow  water  deposits 
were  formed.  During  Carboniferous  time 
the  region  was  at  intervals  subjected  to 
periods  of  uplift  and  locally  to  diastrophic 
forces,  but  these  more  pronounced  disturb¬ 
ances  appear  to  have  been  confined  very 
largely  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Southern  New 
Brunswick,  and  even  there  their  effects 
differ  markedly  in  degree  from  district  to 
district.  In  some  areas  plutonic  invasions 
appear  to  have  taken  place,  while  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  areas  only  a  dimly  marked  uncon¬ 
formity  or  disconformity  in  what  appears 
to  be  an  otherwise  continuous  succession  of 
sediments,  marks  the  interval  of  disturbance. 

The  Carboniferous  period  appears  to 
have  been  closed  by  an  interval  of  rather 
widespread  disturbance,  following  which, 
in  Triassic  time,  a  thick  series  of  presum¬ 
ably  continental  elastics  capped  by  sheets 
of  diabase  formed  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  From  Triassic  time 
onwards  the  whole  Appalachian  region 
appears  to  have  remained  uplifted  and 
subject  to  erosion.  During  the  Glacial 
period  the  region  in  general  was  occupied 
by  glacial  ice,  though  certain  districts  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  affected. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

By  HARLAN  I.  SMITH,  Archaeologist,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa 


HE  dictionary  tells  us 
that  archaeology  is 
the  science  of  anti¬ 
quities,  that  branch 
of  knowledge  which 
takes  cognizance  of 
past  civilizations  and 
investigates  their  his¬ 
tory  by  means  of  the  remains  of  art, 
architecture,  monuments,  inscriptions, 
literature,  language,  implements,  customs, 
and  all  other  records  which  have 
survived. 

Canadian  archaeology  possesses  no  written 
ancient  literature  or  language,  and  what 
of  the  ancient  literature,  language,  and 
customs  is  handed  down  orally  is  not 
studied  as  archaeology,  but  as  ethnology. 

The  most  ancient  remains  of  man  or  his 
handiwork  found  in  Canada,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  are  not  very  old. 
Nothing  has  been  found  in  Canada  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  best 
students  that  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  man  as  long  ago  as  the  Glacial  period. 

The  oldest  remains  of  man  are  probably 
the  shell-heaps  and  objects  found  in  them 
which  occur  along  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  The  age  of  some  of  these  heaps 


is  considerable,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  Douglas-fir  stumps  over  7  ft. 
in  diameter  and  standing  on  9  ft.  of 
unbroken  layers,  many  of  which  are  only 
an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  Judging  from 
these  stumps,  the  top  layers  of  the  shell- 
heaps  cannot  be  less  than  five  hundred 
years  old,  while  the  lower  layers  must  have 
been  deposited  a  considerable  time  before, 
to  allow  for  the  formation  of  9  ft.  of  strata 
above  them. 

No  great  age  can  be  assigned  to  any 
of  the  remains  thus  far  secured  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia.  Above  the 
remains  there  are  neither  layers  of  soil  nor 
tree  growths  of  a  character  that  surely 
indicates  great  antiquity.  The  Indians, 
however,  sometimes  find  bones  which  are 
so  old  that  they  do  not  claim  them  as  of 
their  own  tribe.  It  is  reasonably  certain, 
judging  from  the  complete  absence  of 
European  objects  in  some  of  the  undis¬ 
turbed  graves,  that  they  are  older  than 
the  days  when  the  Indians  began  to  trade 
with  white  men.  A  number  must  be 
several  hundred  years  old. 

Nothing  has  been  found  to  show  that  the 
great  plains  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  ha\e 
been  inhabited  for  a  very  long  period  of 
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time,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Indians  did  not  live  there  until  some  of 
them  or  their  neighbours  had  secured  the 
horse. 

In  the  eastern  woodlands  are  found 
many  places  yielding  glass  beads,  copper 
kettles,  iron  tomahawks,  and  other  objects 
indicating  that  the  people  who  left  those 
particular  remains  lived  there  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country  by  Europeans  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  many 
places  where  thousands  of  specimens  may 
be  dug  out,  but  not  one  will  bear  any 
relation  to  the  white  man.  The  latter 
places  were  no  doubt  abandoned  before 
the  Indians  living  there  had  met  white 
men,  or  were  even  able  to  get  from 
neighbouring  tribes  objects  that  had 
originally  been  obtained  from  white  men, 
so  that  all  these  places  are  probably  nearly 
four  hundred  years  old,  and  many  of  them 
no  doubt  were  old  before  the  discovery  ot 
America.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  found 
in  Canada  a  great  many  remains  deposited 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by 
Columbus,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  of  them  are  more  than  a  few  hundred 
years  old. 
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Archaeological  remains,  so  far  as  is  known 
to-day,  are  most  numerous  and  of  greater 
extent  in  those  parts  of  Canada  where 
there  are  the  most  railroads,  that  is,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  lowlands,  between  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  city  of  Quebec, 
in  the  region  round  Winnipeg,  between 
Lake  Superior  and  South-Western  Mani¬ 
toba,  in  the  southern  interior  of  British 
Columbia,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  these  are  the  portions  of  Canada 
which  are  richest  archaeologically,  and  that 
future  exploration  will  not  result  in  dis¬ 
coveries  that  will  lead  to  this  theory  being 
abandoned. 

Village  sites,  the  places  in  which  the 
Indians  formerly  lived,  where  they  lost 
and  buried  objects  of  their  handiwork  and 
near  which  they  frequently  buried  their 
dead,  are  very  numerous  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  Canada  from  the  city  of 
Quebec  to  Windsor,  and  particularly  in 
Southern  Ontario.  In  an  average  township 
in  the  latter  district  one  man,  working  less 
than  nine  days,  unearthed  over  three  pro¬ 
ductive  archaeological  sites  per  day,  or  a 
total  of  more  than  thirty-one  sites  in  an 
area  of  much  less  than  ioo  square  miles. 
This  township  may  contain  more  remains 
than  some  other  townships  in  Southern 
Ontario,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  selected 
at  random  forbids  the  supposition  that  it 
is  altogether  exceptional.  Similar  sites  are 
found  along  the  streams  and  sea  coast  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  the  region 
immediately  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
occasionally  throughout  the  prairies.  In 
the  latter,  however,  the  people  were 
probably  always  more  or  less  nomadic, 
and  consequently  left  few  remains  in  any 
one  place.  Some  large  sites  are  found  in 
the  interior  of  British  Columbia  and  are 
frequent  along  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of 
Canada. 

Along  the  coast  village  sites  are  easily 
identified  by  the  remains  of  the  shellfish 
consumed  by  the  Indians  as  food.  Shell- 
heaps  are  very  numerous  along  the  entire 
coast  of  British  Columbia,  many  of  them 
being  40  ft.  wide,  from  300  ft.  to  4  miles  in 
length,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  2  ft. 
There  is  a  great  variation  in  size,  however. 
Some  are  only  1  ft.  long  and  1  in.  or  so 
in  depth  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
shell-heap  about  6  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Vancouver  which  covers  several  acres 
and  reaches  a  depth  of  over  9  ft.  The 
slu.-11-heaps  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  not  as 


numerous  or  as  large.  The  average  heap 
is  perhaps  not  over  100  ft.  in  length,  30  ft. 
in  width,  and  x  ft.  in  depth,  although  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  near 
the  United  States  boundary  line,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Andrews,  some  large, 
deep  shell-heaps  are  found. 

Burial  mounds  are  found  in  large 
numbers  in  Southern  Manitoba,  and  a 
few  exist  in  Southern  Ontario  and  Southern 
British  Columbia.  The  southern  coast  of 
the  latter  province  is  the  only  region  in 
which  typical  cairns  occur,  consisting  of 
a  single  grave  covered  with  a  pile  of 
stones.  In  a  few  cases  this  pile  of  stones 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  As 
a  rule  objects  are  not  found  in  the  cairns, 
except  in  the  graves  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia. 

Earthworks  are  found  in  the  same  regions 
as  mounds.  There  are  several  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Thomas  in  Southern  Ontario,  which 
were  no  doubt  fortifications.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  nearly  circular  or  oval  area 
enclosed  by  an  embankment  of  earth 

2  or  3  ft.  high  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 
I  here  is  a  variety  of  earth  structures  in 
Souther  n  Manitoba.  A  few  form  enclosures, 
and  may  be  the  remains  of  house  sites  ; 
others  resemble  sections  of  a  railroad 
embankment,  some  of  them  terminating 
in  a  dome-shaped  mound.  The  earthworks 
in  British  Columbia  are  fortifications,  and 
in  several  places,  notably  at  Cornox,  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  near  Boundary  Bay,  are  found  on 
bluffs  overlooking  the  sea.  They  consist  of 
nearly  semicircular  areas  on  the  edges  of 
the  bluffs  bounded  by  an  earth  ridge  about 

3  ft.  high,  and,  as  in  Southern  Ontario, 
surrounded  by  a  moat. 

1  lnoughout  each  area  there  is  a  uniform 
material  culture,  that  is  the  style  of  the 
handiwork,  although  the  latter  differs  as 
between  one  area  and  another.  For 
instance,  the  character  of  the  material 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada 
differs  from  that  found  in  the  interior 
plateaus  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Mackenzie  region.  The  material  found 
on  the  Arctic  seaboard  is  different  again, 
but  from  one  end  of  the  Arctic  to  the 
other  the  material  is  so  uniform  in  character 
that  it  may  be  assigned  to  one  culture  area. 
In  the  Great  Plains  is  still  another  class  of 
handiwork,  while  the  eastern  woodlands 
form  another  great  culture  area.  These  five 
regions  form  the  five  principal  culture  areas 
of  Canada,  although  it  would  be  possible 
to  subdivide  them  if  necessary.  They 
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bear,  however,  but  little  relation  to  the 
linguistic  areas,  although  in  some  cases 
the  boundaries  may  overlap.  Some  of  the 
Indian  languages  were  as  similiar  as 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ;  others  as  different 
as  English  and  Turkish.  The  kindred 
languages  have  been  grouped  into  lin¬ 
guistic  stocks,  and  it  is  found  that  there 
are  a  number  of  the  latter  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  only  five  of  any  extent  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  five  are  the 
Athapascan,  Algonquian,  Iroquoian,  Siouan, 
and  Eskimoan.  As  illustrating  the  manner 
in  which  a  linguistic  area  may  overlap  a 
culture  area,  it  may  be  said  that  in  British 
Columbia  the  Salish  linguistic  area  extends 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast. 
In  one  part  of  it  the  material  culture  belongs 
to  the  plateau,  in  the  other  part  it  belongs 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  And,  conversely,  the 
Pacific  coast  culture  area,  which  extends 
from  the  Eskimo  country  of  Alaska  to 
about  the  region  of  the  Columbia  River, 
has  at  one  end  the  Tlingit  language  and 
at  the  other  end  the  Salish,  with  several 
other  linguistic  stocks  between  them. 

The  Arctic 

The  Arctic  coast  of  Canada,  and  in 
fact  all  the  great  northern  part  of  the 
country,  has  been  very  little  explored 
by  archaeologists,  so  there  are  only  a  few 
archaeological  collections  from  the  region, 
and  these  are  not  particularly  large.  The 
archaeological  literature  likewise  neither 
consists  of  many  titles,  nor  titles  regarding 
which  very  much  has  been  written.  The 
archaeological  specimens  are  nearly  all 
found  among  the  collections  brought  back 
by  Arctic  explorers  from  the  Eskimo, 
hastily  picked  up  from  the  surface  or 
secured  by  removing  a  few  inches  of  soil 
which  thaws  out  in  the  summer,  and 
perhaps  repeating  the  operation  two  or 
three  times.  The  Eskimo  learned  that  such 
objects  were  in  demand  and  gathered 
them  to  trade  with  the  explorers  and 
whalers.  Some  archaeological  objects 
from  the  region  are  no  doubt  the  same 
as  objects  still  used  by  the  Eskimo. 
Explorers,  whalers  and  Eskimo  have  all 
destroyed  graves  and  house  sites  to  secure 
quantities  of  specimens,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  archaeological  and  others 
recent,  and  the  work  has  almost  always 
been  done  chiefly  to  obtain  objects,  so 
that  very  little  in  the  way  of  taking  notes, 
making  plans,  maps,  or  photographs  has 
been  done.  It  is  consequently  difficult  to 
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tell  which  of  the  objects  in  some  Eskimo 
collections  are  really  archaeological  and 
which  are  not.  Likewise  in  the  literature, 
objects  picked  up  on  the  surface,  taken 
out  of  the  thawed  upper  portion  of  sites, 
or  plundered  from  graves  and  house  ruins 
have  usually  been  described  as  a  part  of  the 
culture  of  the  present  Eskimo,  and  have 
seldom  been  identified  as  archaeological 
material  or  treated  together  by  them¬ 
selves. 

The  entire  Arctic  coast  of  Canada  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Alaska, 
with  a  single  exception  of  the  coast  from 
the  head  of  James  Bay  to  Cape  Churchill, 
when  first  visited  by  white  men  was 
inhabited  by  Eskimo,  so  far  as  is  known. 
These  people  never  lived  far  inland,  so 
that  behind  the  narrow  strip  of  Eskimo 
country  skirting  the  sea  there  were  found 
in  the  east  tribes  speaking  Algonquian 
languages,  and  from  Cape  Churchill  west, 
tribes  speaking  Athapascan  languages. 

The  great  antiquity  of  man  in  the 
Arctic  of  Canada  has  yet  to  be  proven. 
Nothing  has  been  found  to  show  that 
any  one  lived  in  this  region  before  the 
Eskimo.  The  Eskimo  culture  throughout 
its  entire  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  is  similar  and  characteristically 
Eskimo,  and  quite  different  from  what  is 
found  among  their  Indian  neighbours. 
This  seems  to  show  that  they  have  been 
in  Canada  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  so  long,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  known 
from  whence  they  came.  No  Eskimo 
remains  have  been  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  except  in  Siberia,  where,  it 
is  understood,  the  Eskimo  from  America 
colonized  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  Eastern  Woodlands 

The  woodlands  of  Ontario,  Southern 
Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
Newfoundland  were  inhabited  by  Indians 
when  the  region  was  first  visited  by 
white  men.  They  have  been  classed  by 
ethnologists  as  belonging  to  the  eastern 
woodlands  culture,  that  is,  their  handiwork, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought  had  certain 
resemblances  throughout  the  area,  and 
were  somewhat  different  from  the  handi¬ 
work,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought 
found  among  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  Eskimo  of  the 
Arctic  on  the  other.  In  part,  this  unity 
f  culture  in  the  eastern  woodlands  was 
no  doubt  due  to  a  unity  of  physical 
nv'i’onment.  The  woodland  country 


made  it  possible  for  them  to  do  certain 
things  which  could  not  be  done  in  the 
plains  or  the  Arctic.  The  birch-tree,  for 
instance,  furnished  material  for  houses, 
canoes,  and  dishes.  The  maple-tree 
furnished  sugar  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-eighth  of  their  food  supply.  Another 
eighth  was  the  wild  rice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  character  of  this  country  made 
it  impossible  or  at  least  difficult  for  them 
to  do  certain  things  which  could  easily 
be  done  in  the  plains,  or  other  things 
which  could  easily  be  done  in  the  Arctic ; 
for  instance,  they  could  not  well  make 
houses,  ferry  boats,  and  moccasins  from 
the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  or  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  his  meat ;  nor  would  a  snow 
house  serve  as  well  in  the  eastern  wood¬ 
lands  as  in  the  Arctic. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  culture  of  the 
eastern  woodlands  must  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  date  when  the  Indians  were  first 
discovered.  Certainly  the  character  of  the 
country  which  has  much  to  do  with  the 
culture  has  remained  more  or  less  unaltered 
since  the  time  that  men  first  existed  in 
the  region.  There  are,  however,  some 
slight  variations  in  archaeological  cultures 
within  the  area  as  there  are  in  modern 
Indian  cultures.  When  first  discovered  by 
white  men  the  region  was  inhabited  by 
Indians  of  four  great  groups,  if  the 
Eskimo  may  be  included.  These  four 
groups  were  those  speaking  the  languages 
of  the  Algonquian,  the  Iroquoian,  the 
Eskimoan,  and  the  Beothukan  stocks. 
The  slight  variations  in  the  cultures  of 
these  four  groups  are  due  to  the  difference 
in  geographical  situation  within  the  area, 
the  Beothuks  being  coastal  people,  the 
Eskimo  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  regions 
to  the  north  of  the  area,  the  Iroquoian 
people  being  confined  to  the  southern 
portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  the 
Algonquian  people  being  more  generally 
distributed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
area. 

Besides  these  culture  differences  there 
are  also  found  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  material  from  old  or  recent 
archaeological  sites.  In  the  most  recent 
sites  there  are  found  glass  beads,  copper 
kettles,  and  other  evidence  that  the  culture 
w’as  beginning  to  change  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  European  ideas  and  materials 
by  the  white  race. 

The  great  antiquity  of  man  has  never 
been  proven  for  the  eastern  woodlands 
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of  Canada,  although  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  country  must  have  been 
inhabited  for  a  considerable  time  before 
the  days  of  the  voyagers.  Many  of  the 
sites  which  have  not  been  inhabited  by  a 
large  population  since  they  were  first 
discovered  in  the  early  days  have  large 
quantities  of  material,  while  several  varia¬ 
tions  in  culture  are  found  each  of  which 
is  more  or  less  closely  adapted  to  local 
conditions  and  is  not  found  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Roebuck  site  in  Ontario,  about  40 
miles  south  of  Ottawa,  may  be  considered 
as  representative  of  the  culture  of  the 
whole  eastern  woodlands  in  general, 
although  in  detail  it  is  of  the  Iro¬ 
quoian  culture  of  the  area  common  to 
the  rich  agricultural  St.  Lawrence  low¬ 
lands,  the  Iroquoian  linguistic  area,  and 
Southern  Ontario.  The  site  is  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Ottawa  River,  although 
within  about  8  miles  of  Prescott  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Within  20  miles  one  may 
find  material  still  of  the  eastern  woodlands 
culture,  but  surprisingly  different  from 
that  of  the  Iroquoian  Roebuck  site,  and 
apparently  Algonquian. 

The  site  stands  on  high  dry  sand,  while 
on  each  side  is  a  swamp  which  must  have 
furnished  some  protection  from  attack. 
Indian  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Nation 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Ottawa 
must  have  furnished  facilities  for  quick 
transportation  to  and  from  the  village. 
There  were  springs  along  the  base  of 
the  sand  ridge  at  the  edge  of  the  swamps 
which  no  doubt  supplied  drinking  water, 
while  the  sand  hill  would  be  a  dry  site 
for  houses  and  would  be  easily  excavated 
for  graveyard  purposes.  Along  the 
southern  portion  of  the  ridge  was  a  large 
amount  of  village  refuse,  averaging  about 
1  ft.  in  depth  and  extending  down  pos¬ 
sibly  for  3  ft.,  where  it  was  thrown  over 
the  edge  of  the  hill  towards  the  swamp. 
There  were  21  nearly  circular  spots  on 
the  hill,  made  up  of  dark  material  filled 
with  village  refuse,  resting  upon  the  light 
yellow  sand  of  the  hill.  The  place  was 
apparently  deserted  by  the  Indians  before 
the  first  white  man  came  to  it  or  had 
settlements  within  trading  distance,  for 
no  object  made  by  white  people  were 
found. 

Fifty-one  graves  were  found,  all  but 
one  of  them  being  located  outside  of  the 
palisade.  These  were  all  opened,  and 
some  were  found  to  be  the  graves  of 
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children,  while  some  contained  skeletons 
of  two  persons.  Only  one  grave  was 
found  that  contained  anything  besides  the 
human  bones,  and  in  this  was  a  beautifully 
formed  and  nicely  decorated  pottery  vase. 

The  Great  Plains 

Archaeological  collections  from  the 
plains  of  Canada,  speaking  generally  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  have 
been  so  few  and  so  small  that  very  little 
is  known  about  the  archaeology  of  the 
whole  region,  and  the  literature  is  con¬ 
sequently  scant,  even  clues  to  the  location 
of  sites  being  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  such  a  northern  region,  and  one 
where  trees  had  been  naturally  scarce 
and  where  to  a  certain  extent  there  was  a 
lack  not  only  of  great  water  transportation 
but  of  moisture  generally,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  found 
archaeological  material  comparable  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  that  found  in  the 
South-Western  United  States,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Egypt,  and  the  other  great  archaeological 
centres.  Such  are  usually  located  in  warm 
countries,  where  it  was  so  easy  to  gain 
the  necessities  of  life  that  the  population 
had  ample  time  for  engaging  in  artistic 
pursuits  and  where  consequently  a  large 
amount  of  archaeological  material  was 
left  behind. 

When  first  visited  by  white  men  the 
area  was  inhabited  by  Indians.  They 
mainly  spoke  Algonquian  languages, 
although  in  the  north  there  were  some 
speaking  Athapascan  languages,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  the  region,  more  particu¬ 
larly  South-Western  Manitoba,  were  some 
speaking  Siouan  languages. 

The  modern  Indians  of  the  plains  were 
nomadic,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  predecessors  were  otherwise. 
Consequently  they  rarely  burdened  them¬ 
selves  with  so-called  objects  of  art  such 
as  pottery,  and  there  is  therefore  a  dearth 
of  archaeological  specimens.  Of  those 
that  have  been  collected  only  a  few,  such 
as  the  grooved  stones  used  as  hammers 
and  the  skin  fleshers  made  of  bone,  have 
enough  individuality  to  characterize  them 
as  from  this  region. 

House  and  village  sites  are  occasionally 
found.  In  the  western  part  of  the  area 
and  in  South-Western  Manitoba,  circles  of 
stone,  marking  ancient  lodge  sites,  are 
found.  Village  sites  are  found  on  high 
ridges  near  streams  or  springs,  whereas 
in  some  parts  of  North  America  they  are 


only  found  on  the  river  bottoms.  The 
modern  Blacktoot  Indians  living  in  the 
United  States  just  south  of  Alberta  use 
stones  to  hold  down  the  edges  of  their 
tepees.  Hut  circles  are  reported  in  the 
Souris  valley  south  of  Estevan,  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Hutrings  and  pits  and  two  large 
rectangular  house  sites  may  be  seen  in 
South-Western  Manitoba. 

Pottery  was  not  extensively  made  in 
the  plains,  but  it  has  been  found  here  and 
there  as  far  west  as  Blackfoot  Crossing, 
some  60  miles  east  of  Calgary  in  Alberta. 
It  is  usually  found  broken  into  fragments, 
due  no  doubt,  largely  to  the  action  of 
frost.  It  is  most  often  discovered  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plains  from  South- 
Western  Manitoba  towards  Lake  Superior. 
It  is  common  in  the  whole  territory  east 
of  Winnipeg  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
southward.  Further  explorations  may 
show  that  it  was  made  in  the  whole  region 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  past  the  Mackenzie 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 

Hammers  were  made  of  river  pebbles. 
One  is  simply  flattened  on  the  sides  and 
resembles  a  hammer-stone  of  the  east 
except  that  it  is  without  the  usual  pits  on 
each  side.  Usually  they  have  been 
battered  from  use  and  have  a  groove 
pecked  around  the  middle  where  a  handle 
could  have  been  lashed.  They  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  characteristic  archaeological 
objects  of  the  whole  region.  Exactly 
similar  hammers  have  been  collected 
from  living  Indians  in  this  region,  and 
these  have  a  handle  bound  round  the 
groove  ;  some  of  them  are  covered  with 
skin.  Celts  or  chisels  made  of  stone,  a 
gouge,  and  scrapers  chipped  from  stone 
are  also  found.  The  scrapers  are  rather 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indian  women 
in  various  parts  of  North  America  for 
preparing  skins.  The  Indian  women  of 
the  plains  have  used  iron  instead  of  stone 
for  their  scrapers  during  recent  years. 
Fleshers  were  made  of  leg  bones  of  the 
elk.  These  implements  are  chisel-shaped 
and  have  a  serrated  edge.  They  must 
have  been  used  for  removing  fat  and 
flesh  from  skins,  as  they  are  like  the 
modern  iron  implements  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Beads  of  disc  shape  made 
of  shell  and  shell  pendants  have  been 
found  in  South-Western  Manitoba,  together 
with  whistles  made  of  large  hollow  bones 
of  birds. 

The  art  of  the  people  was  expressed 
by  markings  on  pottery  and  bone  imple- 
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merits,  painting  on  bones  and  rocks  and 
boulders  laid  in  patterns  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  pottery  was 
decorated  about  the  upper  edge  by  im¬ 
pressions  of  twisted  cord,  of  cord-wound 
sticks,  of  finger-tips  and  nails,  In-  little 
modelled  projections,  and  by  holes 
punched  part  way  through  from  the 
outside.  Human  bones  painted  with  red 
ochre  have  been  found  in  South-Western 
Manitoba. 

Pictures  painted  or  pecked  upon  rocks 
occur  in  Alberta.  On  Churchill  River  in 
Saskatchewan  are  piclographs  represent¬ 
ing  men,  mammals,  birds,  and  cosmic 
signs.  They  resemble  the  pictographic 
writing  of  the  Indian  secret  societies  on 
birch  bark  and  the  representations  of 
dreams  as  depicted  by  Indians  both  west 
and  east  of  here.  A  boulder  mosaic, 
representing  the  human  figure,  is  reported 
near  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

The  Interior  of  Southern  British  Columbia 

The  collections  from  the  Thompson 
River  region  of  the  southern  interior  of 
British  Columbia  are  typical  and  com¬ 
prehensive  enough  to  give  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  handiwork  or  material  culture 
of  the  older  people  who  dwelt  in  that 
area,  and  who,  it  is  evident,  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indians  now  living  there. 
It  is  representative  of  the  general  material 
culture  of  a  very  much  larger  area  than 
the  Thompson  River  region,  probably  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  plateau  region.  The 
term  “plateau"  is  used  to  include  the 
interior  of  the  state  of  Washington,  a  long 
narrow  strip  to  the  southward  of  that 
state  ;  the  Thompson  River  region  and 
the  remainder  of  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia ;  and  probably  the  interiors 
of  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  and  Alaska.  The 
archaeology  of  this  culture  area  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  for  the  collections 
from  the  respective  plateaus  in  Canada — 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  the 
Thompson  River  region — are  exceedingly 
small.  When  an  archaeological  survey  of 
the  entire  plateau  region  in  Canada  is 
completed,  slight  variations  in  the  material 
culture  will  no  doubt  be  disclosed.  The 
general  material  culture  of  the  plateau 
differs  markedly  from  that  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  west,  and  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Great  Plains  to 
the  east. 

The  culture  of  the  prehistoric  people 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  present  native 
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inhabitants,  the  Thompson  River  Indians 
of  to-day.  Collections  from  the  latter 
contain  many  objects  made  of  wood,  horn, 
skin,  and  other  materials  subject  to  decay, 
and  consequently  such  objects  are 
scarcely  likely  to  be  found  among  the 
prehistoric  remains.  These  would  consist 
of  objects  of  a  more  enduring  nature. 
An  examination  of  the  bones  found  in 
graves  has  shown  that  the  prehistoric 
people  were  physically  much  like  the 
Indians  living  in  the  same  region  to-day. 

Although  an  inland  people,  they  had 
secured  sea-shells,  which  suggests  that 
they  had  traded  with  the  people  of  the 
coast — 150  miles  to  the  west.  Some  of 
the  carvings  so  much  resemble  those  made 
by  the  coast  people,  and  are  so  different 
from  the  carvings  usually  found  inland, 
that  it  seems  that  the  people  must  either 
have  obtained  them  from  the  coast  people 
or  else,  after  having  seen  the  work  of  the 
Coast  Indians,  must  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  that  work.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  character  of  the  objects  found 
suggests  that  the  prehistoric  Indians  of 
the  Thompson  River  Valley  were  more 
comparable  to  the  people  of  the  western 
plateaus,  and  even  the  plains,  than  to  the 
coast  people. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  definitely  the 
age  of  the  specimens,  because  they  were 
found  in  sandy  valleys  and  hillsides, 
where  the  wind  is  continually  shifting  the 
soil  ;  but  judging  from  the  complete 
absence  of  objects  made  by  white  men 
in  many  of  the  places  explored,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  specimens  found 
there  must  have  been  made  and  used 
before  the  coming  of  white  traders — prob¬ 
ably  several  hundred  years  ago. 

The  methods  by  which  the  earlier 
Indians  secured  their  food  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  hunting  and  fishing  and  the 
collecting  of  wild  plant  products.  They 
evidently  had  no  domestic  animal  except 
the  dog,  and  did  not  make  a  practice  of 
cultivating  the  land. 

Many  points  for  arrows,  spears,  and 
knives,  chipped  and  flaked  out  of  stones 
that  chip  well,  especially  glassy  basalt, 
have  been  found,  but  points  ground  out 
of  mica  schist  or  argillite  are  rare.  As 
many  as  forty  leaf-shaped  points  made 
of  the  former  material  have  been  found 
deposited  together  in  the  ground.  It 
would  seem  that  these  deposits  were 
small  arsenals.  Several  such  deposits 
were  found  within  a  distance  of  100  ft. 


of  each  other,  suggesting  that  they 
were  under  individual  houses.  Possibly 
they  were  the  stocks  of  arrow-makers. 
Besides  the  chipped  stone  points  there 
were  also  found  a  few  points  and  barbs 
rubbed  out  of  bone,  and  several  fragments 
of  bows  were  also  found. 

Several  grooved  stones  were  probably 
used  as  sinkers,  and  suggest  that  salmon 
were  secured  by  the  use  of  nets.  Bone 
scrapers  were  evidently  used  for  securing 
vegetable  or  plant  food.  The  handles  of 
root-diggers  made  of  antler  have  been 
found.  They  are  perforated  in  the 
middle  for  receiving  the  butt  of  a  digging 
stick. 

Among  the  articles  used  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  food,  are  stone  pestles  of 
various  forms.  The  pestles  conform  to 
two  general  types — one,  the  type  of 
pestle  or  hammer  made  by  the  people 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thompson  River ; 
the  other,  the  type  made  by  the  people 
of  the  Kamloops  region.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  few  pestles  were  found  which 
are  of  types  common  to  other  regions. 
Certain  specimens  are  probably  mere 
cylindrical  pebbles,  selected  for  pounding 
or  rubbing  ;  some  have  the  tops  carved 
to  represent  the  heads  of  animals.  These 
pestles  served  for  crushing  dried  meat, 
berries,  and  other  food. 

On  all  the  old  village  sites  there  were 
many  flat,  oval  boulders,  some  with 
shallow,  saucer-shaped  depressions  in  one 
or  both  sides.  Occasionally  large  slabs 
of  sandstone  were  found.  It  would  seem 
that  these  stones  were  employed  as  anvils 
or  hand-mills.  No  fragment  of  ancient 
pottery  has  been  found  in  this  region, 
however,  nor  anywhere  in  British 
Columbia,  and  it  may  therefore  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  aborigines  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  potter’s  art.  Slate 
knives,  resembling  in  shape  the  blade  of 
our  common  chopping-knives,  have  been 
found,  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
area. 

Until  recent  years  the  modern  Indians, 
after  placing  their  uncooked  food  in 
closely  woven  baskets  and  covering  it 
with  water,  dropped  in  hot  stones  and 
thus  boiled  the  food.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  these  ancient  village  sites 
there  are  found  stones  cracked  and 
blackened  by  fire,  and  apparently  denoting 
that  the  same  custom  was  prevalent  in 
earlier  times. 

All  through  this  region  are  evidences 
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of  prehistoric  habitations  located  at  vary¬ 
ing  distances  from  the  larger  village  sites. 
This  suggests  that  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  prehistoric  people  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  Indians,  of  whom  one  or 
two  families  often  live  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  villages. 

On  the  sites  of  the  old  villages  there 
are  shallow,  saucer-shaped  depressions, 
like  those  formed  by  continual  sweeping 
in  the  conical  lodge  or  summer  housh  of 
the  modern  Indians.  These  are  no  doubt 
the  remains  of  earlier  summer  houses. 
Similarly  a  number  of  circular  depressions, 
10  to  30  ft.  in  diameter,  2  to  5  ft.  deep, 
and  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  earth,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  winter  houses  also 
were  alike. 

Among  the  tools  used  by  the  men  are 
found  many  interesting  implements. 
Wedges  made  of  the  antler  of  the  elk 
were  not  uncommon.  Celts,  of  which 
many  have  been  found,  were  no  doubt 
used  chiefly  as  chisels  or  adzes.  These 
were  made  of  green  stones,  ranging  from 
serpentine  to  a  hard,  semi-precious  trans¬ 
lucent  rock  called  nephrite.  Many  of 
these  implements  have  grooves  along  the 
edges,  showing  that  they  were  partly 
detached  and  then  broken  from  larger 
pieces  ;  a  few  boulders  show  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Some  of  the  celts  are 
double  bitted  and  many  are  so  sharp  that 
they  must  have  made  effective  instruments 
for  cutting  wood.  Chisels  made  of  bone 
have  also  been  found. 

Some  specimens  are  apparently  points 
for  scrapers,  knives,  and  drills.  These 
tools  were  made  from  such  materials  as 
glassy  basalt,  jasper,  opal,  chalcedony, 
and  chert.  One  piece  of  bone  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  used  as  a 
handle.  The  front  tooth  of  the  beaver 
was  also  formed  into  what  is,  no  doubt, 
a  blade  for  a  carving-knife.  Instruments 
of  this  nature  are  extensively  used  by 
various  living  tribes. 

Half  cylinders  of  sandstone,  with  a 
groove  lengthwise  in  the  flat  side,  were 
common.  Some  are  decorated  with 
geometric  designs  made  up  of  incised 
lines  filled  with  red  paint.  They  were 
probably  used  for  straightening  and 
smoothing  the  shafts  of  arrows  in  the 
same  way  as  we  would  use  sandpaper. 
These  are  similar  to  the  modern  arrow- 
shaft  smoothers,  which  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  among  archaeological  finds 
on  the  coast  or  among  the  present  Indians 
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there  ;  their  presence  in  the  Thompson 
River  Valiev  strengthens  the  belief  in 
the  affiliation  of  the  culture  in  this  area 
with  that  of  the  plateaus  and  the  east. 
Other  objects,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  have  also  been  found. 

Among  the  tools  used  by  women  arc 
scrapers  for  preparing  skins,  awls  for 
piercing  them,  and  needles.  These  tools 
were  used  in  making  clothing  of  skin  and 
other  material. 

Some  of  the  scrapers  are  chipped  from 
stone  ;  others  are  made  of  bone  and 
antler.  One  that  was  found  shows  evi¬ 
dence  of  something  having  been  wound 
around  the  ends.  The  modern  Indians 
wind  horse  ribs  in  a  similar  way,  and 
use  them  like  a  drawshave  for  scraping 
skins  which  they  lay  over  a  pole  or 
beam. 

After  the  skin  has  been  prepared,  stone, 
bone,  and  antler  perforators  were  no 
doubt  used  in  making  it  into  garments, 
pouches,  and  the  like.  All  these  things 
have  been  found  in  this  area.  Some  of 
the  bone  awls  are  decorated  with  incised 
designs  and  notches.  Others  had  been 
daubed  with  red  ochre.  The  awls  made 
of  the  ulnae  and  metapodial  bones  of  the 
deer  are  of  forms  and  materials  common 
to  many  parts  of  America. 

Needles  made  of  bone  have  been  found. 
The  eye  is  usually  elliptical  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  end.  Some  have  two 
eyes,  and  a  few  are  decorated  with  incised 
lines.  Needles  were  probably  used  not 
only  for  sewing  skin  garments,  but  for 
fastening  together  cat-tails  and  rushes, 
to  make  mats  similar  to  those  seen  among 
the  present-day  Indians,  for  use  as  house 
covers.  Similarly  shaped  needles  are 
made  of  iron  by  the  Thompson  Indians, 
and  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Many  fragments  of  bags  or  mats,  made 
by  weaving  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  sage¬ 
brush,  and  also  some  fragments  of  skins 
bearing  fur,  have  been  preserved,  owing 
in  some  cases  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate 
and  in  others  to  the  preserving  action  of 
copper  salts. 

It  is  probable  that  the  chipped  stone 
points  and  rubbed  stone  and  bone  points 
for  arrows,  spears,  and  knives  mentioned 
previously  were  also  used  in  war.  Club- 
heads  made  of  stone  were  also  used  as 
weapons.  There  were  certain  implements 
which  were  probably  used  exclusively  in 
warfare,  such  as  daggers  or  lance-heads 
n\.  de  of  bone  and  antler.  War-clubs  were 


also  found.  One  is  made  of  copper,  and 
another  by  sharpening  a  short  prong  of  an 
antler  and  using  the  long  one  for  a  handle. 
Others  were  made  of  whale  ribs.  Two  of 
these  have  a  knob  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
carved  to  represent  a  human  head. 

Among  the-  specimens  which  may  be 
termed  articles  of  luxury,  are  a  certain 
white  earth,  red  ochre,  yellow  ochre,  and 
green  copper  material.  These  were  prob¬ 
ably  used  for  painting  the  face  and  body. 
Skins  of  deer  and  birds,  and  woven  fabrics 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  sage-brush  and 
other  fibres,  were  used  for  dress. 

Copper  was  made  into  pendants  for 
the  ear  or  necklace.  There  are  some 
other  copper  articles  which  the  modern 
Indians  think  were  used  by  their  ancestors 
for  hair  ornaments.  Copper-stains  on 
human  wrist  and  ankle  bones  suggest 
the  ancient  use  of  bracelets  and  anklets. 

Pieces  of  galena,  mica,  calcite  crystals, 
and  sea-shells,  some  of  them  of  the  large 
scollop,  iridescent  haliotis  or  abalone,  bone 
daubed  with  red  ochre,  pieces  of  bone, 
incisor  teeth  of  the  deer,  the  canine  and 
incisor  teeth  of  the  elk,  canine  teeth  of 
the  bear,  and  claw  bones  and  nails  of 
the  bear,  were  all  made  into  pendants. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  used  as  ear¬ 
rings. 

Among  the  woodchuck  and  beaver  teeth 
which  have  been  found,  a  number  were 
ornamented,  some  with  straight  lines, 
others  with  pits.  The  Indians  of  to-day 
use  similar  objects  in  gambling,  and  it 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  ancient 
Indians  used  these  teeth  as  dice.  The 
bars  of  bone  found  decorated  by  incised 
lines,  and  the  tubes  cut  from  bird  bone 
— all  of  which  resemble  present-day  Indian 
gambling  implements  in  that  country — may 
also  have  been  used  in  games. 

The  art  of  this  ancient  people,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  Many  of  the  specimens,  such  as 
the  antler  handle  for  a  digging-stick  and 
the  war-club  made  of  copper,  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  incised  or  engraved  notches 
and  lines,  forming  geometric  designs  or 
pictographs,  both  of  which  are  interpreted 
by  modern  Indians.  Some  represent 
animal  forms  in  a  schematic  or  conven¬ 
tional  way. 

This  is  the  type  of  art  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  people  of  Thompson  River 
Valley,  although  the  circle-and-dot  design 
is  frequently  found  on  old  articles  here 
as  on  those  of  modern  origin,  not  only  in 
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this  region  but  also  on  the  plateau  to  the 
south  and  the  coast  to  the  west. 

Carvings  were  sometimes  made  in  bone 
and  stone.  All  these  represent  animal 
forms  and  are  admirably  done,  the  art 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  the  coast 
people.  Red  paint  was  used  for  marking 
upon  great  boulders.  The  skill  of  the 
present  Indians  in  this  line,  as  well  as 
in  carving  and  in  ordinary  handiwork, 
is  manifestly  inferior  to  that  on  articles 
found  on  the  old  sites. 

The  Coast  of  Southern  British  Columbia 

Archaeological  collections  from  the  coast 
of  Southern  British  Columbia  are  so  com¬ 
plete  as  to  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
handiwork  or  material  culture  of  the  people 
who  formerly  lived  there. 

These  collections  are  also  probably 
representative  of  the  general  Pacific  coast 
Indian  area,  from  Columbia  River  as  far 
north  as  the  Aleut  and  Eskimo  country. 
The  archaeology  of  this  great  region  is 
to-day  only  partly  known,  though  very 
useful  collections  of  material  taken  from 
the  vicinity  of  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and 
Puget  Sound  are  to  be  found  in  the 
national  collections  at  Ottawa  and  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York.  The  handiwork  of  Upper  Puget 
Sound  seems  to  be  different  from  that 
of  parts  of  the  Fraser  delta,  and  this 
differs  again  from  that  of  Northern 
Vancouver  Island,  but  since  both  belong 
to  the  North  Pacific  coast  area  in  general, 
they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
one  culture  with  another  culture  on  the 
coast  including  California,  probably  another 
on  the  coast  of  Alaska  beyond  the  Tlingit 
Indian  Area,  and  still  another  on  the 
plateaus  of  the  interior. 

The  archaeological  materials  in  these 
regions  are  usually  dug  out  of  the  shell- 
heaps — the  remains  of  refuse  or  garbage 
of  the  ancient  villages.  The  old  graves  in 
this  region  seldom  contain  any  examples 
of  human  handicrafts,  but  their  structure 
is  studied  as  well  as  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  and  deformities  of  the  human  bones 
found  in  them. 

The  shell-heaps  are  found  on  many 
flats  along  the  coast  and  at  the  mouths 
of  most  streams  where  the  beach  is  smooth 
enough  for  canoe-landing.  More  than  150 
of  them  have  been  counted  in  an  area 
of  less  than  1,000  square  miles.  The  streams 
were  highways  to  the  interior,  sources  of 
fresh  water  and  of  food.  At  their  mouths 
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mud  flats  arc  formed,  on  which  shellfish 
live. 

1  hese  shell-heaps  consist  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  clam  and  mussel  shells, 
generally  with  a  very  few  artifacts ;  in 
the  heaps  of  the  Fraser  delta,  however, 
artifacts  and  human  remains  are  often 
found.  If  the  early  people,  like  the  Indians 
of  to-day,  used  tools  and  implements  of 
cedar,  this  would  explain  the  scarcity  of 
archaeological  specimens  in  the  shell-heaps 
of  the  sea  beaches. 

I  he  skeletons  and  stray  human  bones 
found  in  the  shell-heaps  of  the  Lower 
Fraser  River  were  deposited  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  layers,  and  were 
not  intrusive  burials,  as  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  numerous  unbroken  strata  extending 
over  them.  The  bodies  usually  lie  on  the 
side,  with  knees  close  to  the  chest.  As 
has  been  said,  there  are  but  few  if  any 
objects  accompanying  them,  except,  in 
rare  instances,  a  few  shell  beads,  copper 
ornaments,  and  chipped  and  ground  stone 
points  for  arrows,  spears,  etc.  Specimens, 
as  well  as  other  artifacts,  were  frequently 
found  scattered  in  the  layers,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  only  near  the 
skeletons  by  accident. 

Various  objects  formerly  used  in  secur¬ 
ing  food  have  been  found  in  the  shell- 
heaps.  These  include  points  for  arrows, 
spears,  and  knives  chipped  out  of  various 
kinds  of  stone  and  ground  out  of  slate 
and  schist.  Bone  and  antler  were  also 
rubbed  into  form  for  arrow  and  spear 
points.  There  are  also  perforated  stones 
which  no  doubt  served  as  sinkers  of  fish 
nets  or  anchors. 

The  discovery  of  several  caches  or  little 
prehistoric  arsenals  of  inchoate  forms 
have  also  been  reported.  Ground  points 
are  more  than  half  as  numerous  as 
chipped  points,  while  in  the  interior 
country,  where  chipped  points  are 
common,  they  are  rare. 

Bone  points  for  use  with  arrows,  spears, 
and  barbs  are  more  numerous  in  this 
region  than  points  made  of  stone.  They 
are,  in  fact,  much  more  abundant  here 
than  in  the  interior.  Archaeologists  have 
also  discovered  some  sharp  bone  objects, 
which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  teeth 
for  fish-rakes  or  as  barbs  for  fish-hooks. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
notice  that  the  Indians  still  use  a  fish- 
rake  for  raking  little  fish  into  their 
canoes.  Bone  objects,  exactly  like  those 
until  recently  used  by  the  Coast  Indians 


as  the  points  of  salmon-spears,  have  also 
been  found.  Bone  points  with  barbs  on 
one  side  only  are  not  uncommon.  Some 
have  guards  and  a  few  of  these  have 
one  of  the  guards  perforated.  These 
bai  bed  points  are  about  as  numerous  as 
chipped  stone  points,  but  are  not  so 
abundant  as  the  simple  bone  points.  A 
very  few  bone  points  are  barbed  on  both 
sides.  None  of  the  barbed  bone  points 
found  here  resemble  the  few  barbed 
points  of  the  interior  of  Southern  British 
Columbia.  Some  of  the  harpoon  points 
were  decorated,  sometimes  by  etchings 
representing  geometric  forms,  and  some¬ 
times  by  animal  forms.  Barbed  bone 
points  seem  to  be  numerous  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  America,  but  are  rare  or 
entirely  absent  in  great  stretches  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  No  specimens 
known  to  have  been  used  for  collecting 
vegetable  food  have  been  found,  although 
root-diggers  and  baskets  must  have  been 
used. 

In  the  preparation  of  food,  pestles  and 
mortars  were  used  for  crushing,  slate 
fish-knives  for  cutting,  and  pebbles  for 
boiling. 

Flat,  oval  boulders  and  pieces  of  sand¬ 
stone  have  been  found  which  had  been 
used  as  mortars  or  anvils.  Some  are 
decorated  by  incised  geometric  designs  ; 
others  are  sculptured  to  represent  animals. 
These  mortars  seem  to  be  different  from 
those  of  the  Thompson  River  region,  and 
unlike  the  latter  suggest  no  relationship 
with  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  California. 

Pieces  of  slate,  sharpened  on  one  or 
more  edges,  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers.  These  were  evidently  knives, 
and  are  not  unlike  the  chopping-knife 
used  in  modern  kitchens  for  making 
mincemeat  and  hash.  The  Indians  of 
the  same  region  to-day  use  a  knife  of 
almost  the  same  shape  made  of  iron. 
These  knives  are  used  for  cutting  up 
salmon,  halibut,  etc.,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  old  slate  knives  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  before  iron  was  to 
be  had. 

A  number  of  rib  bones  have  been  found, 
and  these  may  have  been  used  as  spoons. 
The  Indians  of  the  coast  make  many 
spoons,  using  the  horn  of  the  mountain 
goat  for  the  purpose.  In  these  shell- 
heaps  spoons  of  this  kind  are  not  found, 
but  numbers  of  cores  of  the  mountain 
goat  horn  broken  from  the  skulls  exist, 
and  the  skulls  are  missing.  This  suggests 


that  the  horns  were  broken  from  the 
head  of  the  goats  where  they  were  killed 
by  the  hunting  party,  and  that  the  horns 
were  brought  to  the  village,  so  that  horn 
spoons  may  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  probably  disintegrated  or  been  eaten 
by  insects. 

As  in  the  I  hompson  River  region, 
absolutely  no  pottery  is  found,  but  there 
are  some  crackled  and  burnt  pebbles,  so 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  food  had 
been  boiled  in  baskets  or  boxes  by 
dropping  hot  pebbles  into  them.  At  any 
rate,  this  theory  would  account  for  the 
large  number  of  crackled  and  burnt 
pebbles  found  in  the  shell-heaps. 

The  modern  houses  of  the  Lower 
Fraser  Valley  are  made  of  immense  logs 
and  planks  split  from  cedar.  They  are 
built  facing  the  rivers  and  beaches  and 
parallel  with  them.  The  old  shell-heaps 
occupy  similar  positions,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  houses  of  the 
olden  time  were  similarly  located.  House 
sites  are  sometimes  indicated  in  the  more 
modern  heaps  by  an  embankment  en¬ 
closing  a  rectangular  level  space.  These 
suggest  that  the  old  houses  were  of  great 
size  and  made  of  planks  like  the  present 
dwellings  of  the  Indians. 

I  lie  men  s  tools  include  wedges  made 
of  antler,  which  were  no  doubt  used  in 
building,  as  they  are  found  here  even 
more  frequently  than  they  are  in  the 
Thompson  River  region,  and  stone  pestles 
which  were  no  doubt  used  as  hammers. 

there  are  also  a  large  number  of  bones 
and  pieces  of  bone  which  had  been 
sharpened  so  that  they  have  one  edge 
like  a  chisel,  and  many  celts  or  chisels 
made  of  nephrite  and  serpentine.  Knives 
made  of  beaver  teeth,  such  as  were  found 
in  the  interior,  arc  not  seen  here,  nor 
are  drills  or  perforators  chipped  from 
stone,  although  the  latter  are  found  in 
the  interior. 

Tools  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
women  are  common  enough  in  the  coast 
area.  Only  a  few  implements  supposed 
to  have  served  tor  the  preparation  of 
skins  have  been  found,  while  awls  and 
needles,  especially  the  former,  are 
numerous.  A  comb-like  object  made  of 
antler  found  here  may  have  been  used 
in  preparing  fur. 

Awls  made  of  bone  are  common,  but 
none  chipped  from  stone  or  made  of 
shell  or  metal  have  been  found.  Awls 
made  of  “elbow  bone"  of  the  deer  are 
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very  common,  as  they  are  in  many  parts 
of  North  America  where  this  type  of 
awl  is  widely  distributed.  The  greatest 
number  of  awls  are  mere  splinters  of 
bone  sharpened  at  the  more  acute  end. 
Slender  whole-wing  bones  of  birds  were 
also  made  into  awls  by  cutting  diagonally 
across  one  end.  These  are  hollow  except 
at  the  tip  where  cut  across.  Needles  also 
are  not  uncommon.  They  are  made  of 
bone  and  all  have  an  eye. 

Many  of  the  implements  that  were  used 
for  hunting,  and  perhaps  others  that  may 
have  been  used  as  tools,  were  undoubtedly 
also  employed  in  warfare.  The  chipped 
and  ground  points  for  spears,  arrows, 
knives,  and  similar  weapons,  which  have 
been  previously  described,  certainly  served 
either  purpose.  Large  bone  daggers  or 
knives  have  been  found,  war-clubs  made 
of  bone,  antler,  or  copper,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  interior,  are  not  found  in 
the  shell-heaps  of  the  Lower  Fraser,  but 
different  clubs  made  of  stone,  bone  of 
the  whale,  and  copper  are  found  on  the 
coast  near  by.  Several  of  the  skulls 
found  had  circular  holes  crushed  in  them 
about  the  size  of  the  points  of  stone 
clubs,  which  may  have  been  used  cere¬ 
monially  in  the  killing  of  slaves. 

Some  materials  that  may  have  been 
used  as  paints,  and  a  considerable  number 
and  variety  of  objects  supposed  to  be 
personal  ornaments,  have  been  found. 
These  include  copper  objects,  labrets,  and 
pendants,  but  there  are  no  ornaments 
made  of  pecten  or  abalone  shell.  From 
the  discovery  of  the  paint  materials  it 
seems  probable  that  painting  the  face 
and  parts  of  the  body  may  have  been 
practised. 

At  Eburne  a  pendant  of  ivory  was 
found.  The  canine  tooth  of  a  dog  with 
a  hole  drilled  through  the  middle  of  the 
root  and  the  incisor  of  an  elk  bearing  a 
transverse  cut  across  the  lower  half  of 
the  root  on  the  front  side  were  also  there. 
Wristlets  and  anklets  are  suggested  not 
only  by  the  copper  and  stains  of  copper 
salts,  but  also  by  thin  pieces  of  bone  and 
a  fragment  of  shell. 

Articles  of  use  were  decorated  with 
sculptured  animal  forms.  A  small  carved 
mask  of  soft  coal  is  particularly  remark¬ 
able.  The  realistic  art,  as  a  rule,  is 
cruder  than  that  of  the  North,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  Lillooet  Valley 
near  by.  Pecked  petroglyphs  of  realistic 


character  were  seen  near  Nanaimo.  Purely 
pictographic  art  is  not  found,  but  incised 
geometric  designs  exist  as  in  the  southern 
interior  of  British  Columbia.  The  circle- 
and-dot  design,  common  in  the  interior 
and  among  living  Indians,  both  in  the 
interior  and  on  the  coast,  is  wanting  on 
archaeological  specimens.  The  art  work 
on  objects  found  in  the  lowest  layers  of 
the  shell-heaps  seems  to  be  better  than 
that  of  the  modern  Indian  work. 

Shell-heaps,  cairns,  or  mounds,  cover 
the  human  skeletons.  Artifacts  are  not 
generally  found  with  these  remains,  and 
skeletons  are  rarely  found  in  the  shell- 
heaps,  except  in  the  deltas  of  the  Fraser. 
If  tree  burial  prevailed  in  former  times 
as  at  present,  it  would  account  for  this 
scarcity  of  human  remains  in  the  shell- 
heaps  of  the  coast.  In  the  Fraser  delta 
they  were  usually  found  in  the  rear  portion 
of  the  heap,  with  numerous  unbroken 
strata  above  them. 

The  cairns  are  found  on  South-Eastern 
Vancouver  Island.  This  method  of  burial 
is  known  to  have  antedated  contact  with 
white  men  by  a  considerable  period.  The 
stone  structures  are  usually  located  on 
slopes  with  a  gravelly  soil,  which  are 
strewn  with  angular  boulders  and  near 
the  sea.  So  far  as  is  known  they  are 
always  within  a  mile  of  shell-heaps. 

In  general  the  cairns  consist  of  irregular 
piles  of  boulders,  from  3  to  20  ft.  in 
diameter.  One  is  found  over  each  body, 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  surrounded  by 
a  more  or  less  rectangular  cyst  formed 
by  placing  the  straightest  sides  of  several 
boulders  towards  it  and  covering  the 
opening  thus  formed  with  one,  two,  or 
more  slab-shaped  rocks  of  like  character. 
Over  the  cyst  the  rough  pile  of  the  cairn 
was  reared.  Rectangular  cairns  have  been 
found  similar  to  a  truncated  pyramid. 
Cairns  were  also  found  in  which  the  body 
was  placed  at  the  side  of  a  large  boulder 
and  covered  with  small  boulders  piled 
up  against  the  large  rock. 

The  skeletons  are  sometimes  burned, 
but  the  evidences  of  fire  in  the  cairns  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  conclude  that  the 
bodies  were  burned  in  the  vaults.  The 
skulls  show  a  variety  of  types  and  defor¬ 
mations,  both  post-  and  ante-mortem.  As 
in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley,  specimens  of 
any  kind  are  rarely  found  in  the  graves. 

From  the  material  found  and  cited  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  it  may  be 


deduced  that  the  prehistoric  people  lived 
in  many  respects  like  the  present  natives 
of  the  Fraser  delta.  They  depended 
largely  upon  shellfish,  fished  and  used 
retrieving  harpoons  for  large  sea-mammals, 
and  they  hunted  the  mountain  goat,  the 
deer,  and  the  elk.  They  made  garments 
of  skins  and  they  were  workers  in  wood. 
Physically,  they  were  of  two  types.  One 
type  is  characterized  by  a  narrow  head, 
narrow  and  high  nose  and  rather  narrow 
face ;  the  other  by  a  wide  head  and  a 
wide  face. 

The  similarity  of  culture  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  people  in  the  Fraser  River  delta 
and  in  Saanich  coincides  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  languages  at  the  present  day. 
The  Salish  languages  rgach  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  and  southward  to  Shoalwater 
Bay.  In  the  same  latitude  the  same 
dialect  is  spoken  east  and  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia.  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  opposite  mainland  must  therefore 
have  had  a  common  history.  It  is  probable 
that  an  early  migration  from  the  interior 
carried  the  art  of  stone  chipping,  the 
decorative  art,  and  the  pipes  to  the  coast. 

One  result  of  the  migration  referred  to 
may  have  been  the  modification  of  burial 
customs  in  the  south-east  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  earliest  known  form  of  burial, 
long  antedating  contact  with  the  whites, 
was  in  stone  cairns.  Later,  the  bodies 
were  put  in  wooden  chests,  which  were 
placed  on  the  ground  or  in  trees,  in 
caves  or  on  little  islands.  Sometimes  a 
canoe  was  used  for  a  chest.  Here  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  highest  type 
of  art  on  the  north-west  coast  never 
extended  south  of  Comox,  and  never 
reached  the  west  coast  of  the  mainland. 
A  few  specimens  point  to  similarity 
between  the  prehistoric  people  of  the 
Fraser  delta  and  those  of  the  north. 
The  most  striking  is  the  labret,  which  in 
historic  time  was  not  found  south  of 
Milbank  Sound. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  people  of  the 
shell-heaps  was  in  essential  particulars 
similar  to  that  of  the  tribes  now  inhabiting 
the  same  area,  though  it  was  more  strongly 
influenced  from  the  interior.  In  general, 
the  culture  of  the  North  Pacific  coast 
does  not  extend  far  inland.  Northward 
its  limits  are  unknown,  but  southward  it 
coalesces  with  that  from  the  Columbia 
River. 
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THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  CANADA 


By  C.  M.  BARBEAU,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Oxon.),  Assistant  Anthropologist,  Geological  Survey  ok  Canada 


UR  present-day  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  customs, 
religions,  arts,  and 
languages  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of 
Canada  is  derived 
from  various  sources. 
The  journals  and 
memoirs  of  the  early  explorers  constitute  a 
precious  mine  of  information  only  to  be 
surpassed  in  value  by  the  descriptive  studies 
made  for  various  institutions  by  scholars 
and  ethnographers.  The  vast  collections 
of  Indian  relics  and  specimens  preserved 
in  American,  Canadian,  and  European 
museums,  on  the  other  hand,  illustrate 
extensively  the  material  culture,  technology, 
and  arts  of  the  natives. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  language 
alone,  the  Canadian  aborigines  fall  into 
nine  or  ten  unrelated  linguistic  stocks  or 
groups,  between  which  no  genealogical  or 
historical  connections  have  so  far  been 
detected.  These  are:  (i)  The  Eskimos  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  (2)  the  Algonkian  of  the 
Eastern  Woodlands  and  the  Plains,  (3)  the 
Iroquoian  of  the  Great  Lakes,  (4)  the 


Siouan  of  the  North-Western  Plains,  (5) 
the  Athapascan  tribes  occupying  vast 
regions  east  and  west  of  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountains,  (6)  the  Kootenai,  now 
located  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia 
but  formerly  dwelling  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  (7)  the  Salishan  of  Southern 
British  Columbia,  (8)  the  Wakashan  of  the 
adjacent  coast,  (9)  the  Tlingit-Haida  group 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  Southern 
Alaska,  and  (10)  the  Chimmesyan  family 
of  Nass  and  Skeena  Rivers,  British 
Columbia,  possibly  related  to  Athapascan. 
Although  the  habitat  of  the  Eskimos, 
extending  from  Southern  Alaska  to 
Labrador  and  Greenland,  stretches  along 
a  thin  strip  of  Arctic  coast  more  than 
5,000  miles  long,  their  language  and 
culture  offer  a  great  homogeneity  through¬ 
out  ;  the  only  striking  divergent  branch  of 
the  Eskimo  linguistic  family  being  that 
of  the  Aleut,  of  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska. 
Of  all  the  native  languages  the  Algonkian 
and  the  Athapascan  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  in  North  America.  The  Al- 
gonkian-speaking  peoples  of  Canada  cover 
an  immense  area  extending  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to 
Fort  Churchill,  on  the  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay.  They  are  differentiated  into  two  main 
groups,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Algonkins. 
The  Western  Algonkins,  collectively  known 
as  Blackfeet,  are  the  Bloods,  Piegans,  and 
Blackfoot  proper,  of  Alberta  and  Montana. 
The  Eastern  Algonkin  languages  of  Canada 
belong  to  two  sub-families.  The  first 
consists  of  the  Micmac,  Malecite,  and 
Abenaki  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
second,  on  the  one  hand,  includes  the 
Nascopiesand  Montagnaisof  North-Eastern 
Quebec,  the  Crees  of  the  vast  regions  ex¬ 
tending  south-west  of  Hudson  Bay,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  closely  related  dialects 
of  Algonquin  proper,  Ottawa,  Ojibwa,  and 
Saulteux  of  Western  Quebec,  Ontario,  and 
Manitoba.  The  Athapascan  or  Denes  of 
the  North-West  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  been  classified  by  Father  A.  G. 
Morice  into  five  groups,  namely  :  mi  Atha¬ 
pascan  proper  or  Eastern  Denes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chipewyans,  the  Cariboo- Eaters, 
and  the  Lake  Athabasca  tribes,  whose 
habitat  stretches  north-eastward  from 
Churchill  River,  Athabasca  and  Great  Slave 
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Lakes  ;  (/>)  the  sub-Arctic  Denes,  known 
under  the  name  of  Hares,  Dog-Ribs,  Slaves, 
and  Yellow-Knives,  and  dwelling  between 
the  Mackenzie  River,  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  the  Coppermine  River  ;  (c)  the  Kutchin 
or  Loucheux  of  the  Klondike  and  the 
interior  of  Alaska;  (</)  the  intermediate 
Denes  of  the  northern  ridges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  among  whom  are  the  Sekanais, 
the  Beavers  of  the  Upper  Peace  River,  the 
Nahanais,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stikine  River  and  Teslin  Lake,  Northern 
British  Columbia,  and  the  Sards  (now 
located  on  a  reserve  near  Calgary,  Alberta)  ; 
and  (e)  the  Western  Denes  of  the  interior  of 
Northern  British  Columbia,  popularly  called 
the  Babines,  Carriers,  and  Chilcotins.  The 
Iroquoian  nations  of  the  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  who  are  still  represented  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario  reserves,  were  characterized 
mainly  by  their  use  of  different  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  falling  into  two  sets  : 
the  Iroquois  proper,  spoken  by  the  Five 
Nations,  and  the  Huron  dialects  of  the 
Huron- Wyandots,  the  now  extinct  Neuters 
and  Eries  of  Ontario.  The  Canadian 
Sioux — more  specifically  named  Assini- 
boines  or  Stonies,  and  belonging  to  the 
Dakota-Sioux  linguistic  sept — represent  but 
a  small  fraction  of  a  large  language  unit 
of  the  United  States.  From  their  former 
home  near  Lake  Winnipeg  they  have 
drifted  to  Alberta,  where  they  are  now 
parked  on  reserves  near  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Other  Siouan  tribes  of  the  Dakota 
sept,  named  Teton,  are  now  found  on 
reserves  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
Manitoba.  Of  the  remaining  stocks  of 
Canada,  the  Salish  of  Southern  British 
Columbia  and  the  Wakashan  of  the  adjacent 
coast  have  the  most  markedly  differentiated 
sets  of  dialects.  The  Wakashan  group  of 
the  coast  consists  of  the  Nootka  of  Western 
Vancouver  Island  and  their  northern 
neighbours,  the  Kwakiutl  and  Bella  Bella. 

In  reference  to  the  broadest  aspect  of 
their  culture,  the  Canadian  Indians  are 
found  to  belong  to  three  different  types. 
While  some  were  sedentary  and  chiefly 
agricultural  and  others  nomadic,  a  large 
number  were,  and  are  still,  semi-nomadic 
peoples,  returning  to  their  permanent  or 
quasi-permanent  dwellings  after  seasonal 
migrations.  The  only  agricultural  and 
truly  sedentary  tribes  were  the  Iroquois 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  neighbouring  Algonkin  tribes — 
not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  United  States 
as  the  Ottawas  and  the  Eastern 


Ojibwas.  The  Iroquois  of  the  southern 
shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the 
Hurons  and  Eries  of  Ontario  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  organized  into  large 
communities  sometimes  exceeding  one 
thousand  in  number,  living  in  permanent 
villages  or  palisaded  towns,  which  usually 
included  several  rows  of  long  bark  and  log 
houses.  Although  fishing,  hunting,  trading, 
and  war  were  the  only  pursuits  of  men, 
and  agriculture,  together  with  fruit  gather¬ 
ing,  a  woman's  activity,  the  subsistence  of 
these  people  on  the  whole  depended  upon 
their  large  harvests  of  cultivated  Indian 
corn,  beans,  squashes,  sunflowers,  and  upon 
the  gathering  of  wild  potatoes  and  peas, 
strawberries,  and  other  fruits.  Owing  to 
the  gradual  destruction  of  firewood  and 
empoverishment  of  the  soil,  they  used  to 
shift  their  village  sites  once  every  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years. 

Practically  all  the  coast  peoples  of 
Canada — the  Eskimos  and  the  North-West 
Coast  tribes — whose  diet  is  derived  partly 
from  the  sea  and  partly  from  the  hunt 
of  land  animals,  belong  to  another  type 
of  culture,  which  may  be  termed  semi- 
nomadic  or  migratory.  During  the 
summer  months  the  Eskimo  small  family 
units  scatter  in  many  directions  and  over 
a  vast  district,  in  search  of  game  and 
wood.  The  various  related  family  groups, 
temporarily  isolated  the  ones  from  the 
others  and  living  in  movable  skin  tents, 
shift  their  dwellings  from  place  to  place 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  hunt. 
When  the  winter  is  near  they  all  gather  at 
their  quasi-permanent  village  sites  along 
the  sea-coast,  at  a  place  where  the  sea- 
mammals,  especially  the  seal,  are  known  to 
congregate  during  the  winter  months,  and 
upon  the  slaughter  of  which  their  sub¬ 
sistence  chiefly  depends.  Their  winter 
dwellings,  termed  iglus,  are  elaborate 
structures  arranged  into  village  groups 
and  made  of  different  materials — snow, 
stones  and  earth,  or  wood  and  snow — 
according  to  the  surroundings.  The 
actual  location,  along  the  coast,  of  such 
village  communities,  consisting  generally 
of  no  more  than  two  hundred  members, 
depends  upon  the  indispensable  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  marine  animals  and  seal  herds. 
As  a  result  of  these  seasonal  migrations  the 
life  of  the  Eskimos  offers  a  striking  differ¬ 
ence  during  the  summer  and  the  winter. 
\\  hile  their  life  is  stable  and  chiefly  com- 
munual  in  the  winter,  being  in  great  part 
devoted  to  religions  and  civic  feasts,  it  is 


highly  individualistic  and  unsettled  in  the 
summer.  Roughly  speaking,  the  tribes  of 
the  North-West  Coast  belong  to  a  closely 
similar  type  of  culture.  The  Tlingit  and 
the  Tsimshian  of  the  Southern  Alaskan 
and  Northern  British  Columbian  coast,  the 
Haidas  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the 
Kwakiutl,  the  Nootka  and  the  Salish  tribes 
of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  dwell 
a  part  of  the  year,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  in  permanent  villages  con¬ 
sisting  of  large  log  and  plank  houses, 
erected  in  a  single  row  along  the  sea-shore. 
When  the  season  for  gathering  their 
provisions  has  come  they  migrate  in  small 
bands  to  their  hunting  grounds,  fishing 
streams,  fruit  and  root  patches  ;  and  while 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game  or  fish  they 
usually  live  in  small  and  temporary  houses. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  ceremonials 
concerning  the  “  first  fruits,”  some  hunting 
and  individualistic  rituals,  the  religious  and 
communal  life  of  these  peoples,  in  the 
summer,  is  comparatively  inactive,  absorbed 
as  they  are  in  utilitarian  pursuits.  Their 
social  and  religious  functions  enter  into  a 
period  of  intense  activity  as  soon  as  they 
have  repaired  to  their  villages  for  the 
winter.  In  some  parts  of  Southern  British 
Columbia,  as  among  the  Kwakiutl,  the  social 
structure  undergoes  a  radical  change  during 
the  winter.  While  the  clan  and  family 
relationship,  usually  devolving  in  the 
paternal  line,  is  at  the  basis  of  the  summer 
social  frame,  it  is  replaced  in  the  winter 
by  a  complex  system  of  brotherhoods, 
societies,  and  clubs,  the  membership  of 
which  is  transmitted  either  in  the  maternal 
line  or  in  various  ways.  Many  of  the 
coast  tribes,  it  must  be  added,  were  not 
far  from  being  sedentary,  owing  to  their 
food  supply  being  close  at  hand  and 
restricted  to  a  rather  small  and  accessible 
territory. 

Most  of  the  interior  tribes  of  Canada 
belong  to  a  purely  nomadic  type  of  culture. 
The  Algonkins  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands 
and  the  northern  territories — with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Huron-Iroquois — 
the  Plains  tribes,  such  as  the  Cree,  the 
Blackfoot,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Athapas¬ 
cans  or  Denes,  of  east  and  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  essentially  nomadic 
peoples.  Their  most  common  type  of 
dwelling  is  the  small  bark  or  skin  tent 
(termed  “tipi”)  which  they  shift  from  place 
to  place  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  hunt.  The  prolonged  contact  between 
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the  Athapascans  of  British  Columbia,  the 
Salish,  and  the  North-West  Coast  peoples 
has  produced  some  alterations  in  the  mode 
of  living  of  the  former,  in  the  way  of 
making  it  less  unsettled  and  nomadic. 

Corresponding  roughly  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  mode  of  exislence — nomadic,  semi- 
nomadic,  or  sedentary — we  hnd  that  the 
social  culture  of  the  Canadian  natives  offers 
several  distinct  types.  The  sedentary 
peoples  are  naturally  characterized  by  a 
comparatively  elaborate  system  of  social 
organization  and  government,  of  customs 
relating  to  communal  or  individual  pro¬ 
perty,  inheritance,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
acknowledged  duties  towards  kinsmen  or 
foreigners.  Such  social  institutions,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  quite  simple  and 
undeveloped  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
the  interior,  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
their  wandering  and  scattered  bands  pre¬ 
cluding  complexity. 

At  the  basis  of  the  social  structure  and 
the  kinship  or  brotherhood  systems  of  the 
Indians  operate  various  definite  customs 
or  laws  of  inheritance  or  devolution. 
Blood  relationship  having  been  reckoned 
for  an  immemorial  time  exclusively  in 
the  maternal  line  among  the  Iroquoians 
and  the  northernmost  of  the  West  Coast 
tribes — the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  and 
Heiltsuq — the  result  is  that  they  are  now 
subdivided  into  but  a  few  groups  of 
kinsmen,  tracing  back  their  origin  to  as 
many  distinct  remote  ancestors,  with  whom 
they  are  linked  through  long  series  of 
ascending  mothers.  The  above-mentioned 
North-West  Coast  nations  are  each  sub¬ 
divided  into  from  two  to  four  phratries 
as  follows  :  The  Raven  and  Wolf  phratries 
among  the  Tlingit,  the  Gyitina  and  Koala 
(Killer-Whale  or  so-called  Raven  and  Eagle) 
phratries  of  the  Haidas,  the  Raven,  Eagle, 
Bear,  and  Wolf  of  the  Tsimshian,  and  Raven, 
Eagle, and  Killer- Whale  among  the  Heiltzuq. 
Practically  every  person  in  these  nations 
belong  to  one  of  their  phratries,  which  are 
further  split  up  into  a  fairly  large  number 
of  units  of  more  closely  related  kinsmen, 
termed  clans,  house-groups,  and  families. 
The  perfect  stability  for  long  ages  of 
such  a  system  of  kinship  as  makes  the 
mother  and  her  people  the  blood-relatives 
of  the  children  and  the  father  a  perfect 
stranger,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
phratry  consider  themselves  as  kinsmen 
and  friends,  although  they  may  respec¬ 
tive  ly  belong  to  different  nations,  speak 


different  languages  and  live  hundreds 
of  miles  apart.  In  other  words,  the 
maternal  kinship  group  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  element  at  the  basis  of  their  society. 
The  system  of  relationship  among  the 
Iroquoians  (the  Five  Nations  and  the 
Hurons)  is  closely  similar  to  the  one  just 
described.  All  the  individuals  in  these 
nations  belonged  exclusively  to  one  of 
from  12  to  15  clans,  distributed  through 
the  various  tribes,  and  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  Turtles,  Bear,  Wolf, 
Deer,  Hawk,  and  Snipe  clans.  As  is  the 
case  among  the  West  Coast  tribes,  more¬ 
over,  the  numerous  members  of  each  clan 
of  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  were  all  con¬ 
sidered  as  blood-relatives,  however  remote 
their  common  hypothetical  ancestor  and 
their  tribal  connection.  The  Iroquoian 
clans,  the  membership  of  which  also 
devolved  strictly  in  the  maternal  line, 
were  federated  into  phratries,  or  larger 
groups  of  kinsmen.  The  history  of  these 
phratries  may  be  slightly  different  among 
the  Iroquoian  and  the  North-West  Coast 
peoples,  in  so  far  as,  among  the  first,  they 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
confederation  of  previously  unrelated 
clans  rather  than  a  gradual  growth  and 
differentiation  of  the  phratry  into  clans, 
as  is  the  case  among  the  second.  A  result 
of  such  a  difference  is  that  while  among 
the  North-West  Coast  tribes  the  phratric 
tie  of  relationship  is  strong  and  the  duties 
resulting  therefrom  important,  it  is  much 
looser  among  the  Iroquoian,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  did  not  long  survive  the 
disturbing  circumstances  following  the 
discovery. 

A  certain  number  of  neighbouring  tribes, 
the  Kwakiutl,  some  Coast  Salish  and 
Athapascans  of  British  Columbia,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Ojibwas 
and  Ottawas  of  the  great  lakes,  have  clans 
or  gentes.  The  gentes  are  large  groups 
of  kinsmen  similar  in  nature  to  the  clans, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  descent 
is  reckoned  exclusively  in  the  paternal  line. 
This  type  of  social  unit,  however,  is  far 
less  widespread  than  that  in  which  descent 
is  matrilinear  (that  is,  in  the  mother's  line)  ; 
and  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  that  of  the 
Kwakiutl,  a  combination  of  both  systems 
has  taken  place. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
phratries,  clans,  and  gentes  consists  in  their 
ownership  of  distinctive  crests  or  coats- 
of-arms  by  means  of  which  their  members 
are  characterized.  Roughly  speaking,  the 


crests  represent  pictorially  the  animals 
after  which  these  social  units  are  named 
in  their  quality  of  semi-divine  protectors 
of  totems. 

The  small  family  unit,  including  the 
father,  mother,  children,  and  grand-children, 
is  the  outstanding  social  feature  among 
the  Eskimos  and  most  of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  not  to  speak  of  the  Plateau  tribes 
of  British  Columbia.  Whenever  a  larger 
community  is  periodically  or  occasionally 
formed  among  them,  it  consists  of  several 
families  usually  related  through  a  common 
ancestor.  Besides  the  kinship  groups  above 
described,  we  find  in  various  parts  of 
Canada  a  number  of  brotherhoods,  clubs, 
secret  or  religious  societies.  Some  of  these 
brotherhoods  are  patterned  after  the  phra¬ 
tries,  clans,  or  gentes  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  belong,  and  have  in  a  like  manner 
a  totem  or  mythical  protector,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  crests  and  amulets,  which  are  either 
transmitted  in  the  maternal  or  paternal 
line,  or  acquired  on  account  of  special 
qualifications.  Several  clubs  or  societies 
are  found  among  the  Kwakiutl,  the  Nootka, 
and  the  Coast  Salish  :  the  Seals  and  the 
Quequtsa  winter  fraternities  among  the 
Kwakiutl,  for  instance,  and  the  Tlokoala 
(or  Wolf)  and  Tsayek  societies  among  the 
Nootka.  The  Iroquois  had  also,  for  various 
utilitarian  purposes,  several  important  secret 
societies  and  fraternities,  the  membership 
to  which  was  elective  and  not  hereditary. 
Among  their  neighbours,  the  Ojibwas,  the 
most  important  social  body  is  the  Midewi- 
win,  a  so-called  “  Medicine  Society,”  the 
members  of  which  are  classified  into  many 
degrees.  Other  clubs  and  brotherhoods 
endowed  with  a  complex  system  of  age 
or  qualification  grades  of  ascending  im¬ 
portance  are  also  found  among  the  Plains 
tribes,  the  Blackfeet  in  particular. 

Although  partly  based  upon  their  systems 
of  kinship  and  brotherhoods,  the  early 
government  of  the  Indian  tribes  usually  was, 
among  the  sedentary  and  semi-nomadic 
peoples,  under  the  control  of  various  bodies, 
the  most  characteristic  of  which  correspond 
to  our  own  civil,  religious,  and  military 
governing  organizations.  Between  un¬ 
federated  nations  or  tribes  even  belonging 
to  different  linguistic  stocks,  aggressive 
or  defensive  alliances  were  often  entered 
upon,  the  political  effect  of  which  was 
strictly  restricted  to  the  aim  in  view.  The 
famous  league  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois  (Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca)  is  the  most  remark- 
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able  instance  of  the  federation  of  previously 
isolated  social  units,  devised  with  a  view 
to  bringing  into  effect  far-sighted  plans 
of  self-defence  and  national  expansion. 
According  to  a  definite  original  agreement, 
each  clan  of  the  Iroquois  nations  used 
to  elect  periodically,  from  among  them- 
themselves,  a  fixed  number  of  chiefs  or 
sachems,  whose  function  was  to  represent 
their  constituents  in  the  councils  of  the 
federation.  Wherever  the  totemic  phratries, 
clans,  and  families  prevail  (along  the  North- 
West  Coast,  among  the  Iroquoians  and 
neighbouring  Algonkins),  at  least  two  of 
such  independent  and  unrelated  groups  are 
found  dwelling  side  by  side  in  each  village, 
owing  to  the  established  custom  of  inter¬ 
marriage  or  exogamy,  and  exchange  of  a 
number  of  conventional  services  between 
these  opposite  social  units.  The  village 
and  the  tribe,  thus  being  a  complex  body 
of  more  than  one  group  of  kinsmen,  is 
usually  headed  by  a  chief  belonging  to 
the  locally  predominant  clan  or  family, 
and  whose  authority  outside  of  his  own 
kin-group  is  quasi-nominal.  Such  local 
chiefs  among  the  Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  Haida 
and  Heiltsuq,  of  the  North-West  Coast,  are 
called  “  town  mothers,”  and  are  usually 
supposed  to  represent  the  whole  village 
in  its  dealings  with  foreign  tribes.  Their 
equivalent  is  also  found  among  the  Nootka, 
Salish,  and  some  neighbouring  Athapascans, 
where  they  are  the  leading  chiefs  of  local 
families.  In  the  total  or  partial  absence 
of  totemic  institutions,  the  loose  direction 
or  government  of  the  Eskimo,  Algonkin, 
Athapascan,  and  Plains  tribes  was  variously 
got  hold  of  by  the  family  heads,  the 
war  chiefs,  the  seciet  societies’  and  clubs’ 
leaders  —  especially  among  the  Plains 
Indians  and  Ojibwas — and  the  independent 
and  individualistic  medicine-men,  sorcerers, 
and  shamans. 

The  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the 
natives  was  unevenly  developed  in  the 
different  parts  of  Canada.  Practically 
every  tribe  adhered  to  some  beliefs  re¬ 
garding  deities  in  control  of  the  natural 
or  even  sociological  phenomena,  although 
it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
worshipped  them,  as  it  may  be  noticed 
that  beliefs  and  rituals  travel  along  more 
or  less  independent  lines.  These  super¬ 
natural  beings  are  found  almost  every¬ 
where  to  belong  to  two  distinct  classes  : 
first,  the  high  gods  or  tribal  deities  ;  and, 
second,  the  phratric,  clan,  family  and  in¬ 
dividual  totems,  protectors  or  guardians, 


variously  termed  “  manitous,”  “  ukis,” 
“snams,”  “  sulias,”  or  “medicine.” 

A  certain  number  of  high  personal 
deities,  such  as  the  Thunderer,  usually 
known  as  the  Thunder  Bird,  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon,  the  Transformer,  the  mythical 
Old  Man  (called  Napi  among  the  Black- 
feet)  of  the  Plains  tribes,  Coyote  among 
the  Salish  of  British  Columbia,  the  Old 
Woman  living  in  the  ocean  and  ruling 
over  the  marine  animals  and  the  storms 
among  the  Eskimo,  Manebojo  or  Gluscap 
of  the  Eastern  Algonkins,  Teharonnawa- 
gon  and  Taweskaron,  the  good  and  bad 
creators  of  the  Iroquoian  pantheon,  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
natives  of  Canada.  The  Thunder  Bird,  in 
fact,  is  the  most  universally  revered  deity 
east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  British  Columbian  Indians  believe  that 
the  thunder  is  caused  by  a  monstrous  and 
omnipotent  bird,  living  on  the  high  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  and  feeding  upon  whales.  The 
lightning  is  supposed  to  flash  whenever  he 
casts  upon  the  earth  his  belt,  made  of  a 
snake.  An  almost  identical  being  is  also 
well  known  among  the  peoples  living  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Iroquoian 
Thunder  god,  called  Hinon,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  retained  but  few  of 
the  “  bird  ”  characteristics  ascribed  to  him 
elsewhere,  and  he  is  also  worshipped  here 
in  the  quality  of  benevolent  rain  and  war 
god.  The  belief  in  the  Sun,  and  his 
worship  as  high  god  and  the  real  Provi¬ 
dence  of  the  Indians,  assumes  a  far  greater 
importance  among  the  Plains  tribes — 
especially  the  Blackfeet,  where  he  is  one 
of  the  two  chief  deities — and  the  Five 
Nations  of  the  Iroquois  than  anywhere  else 
in  Canada,  although  he  is  by  no  means 
unknown,  in  some  form  or  other,  among 
the  Algonkins  and  British  Columbian 
Indians. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  aboriginal 
religious  creeds  consists  of  the  belief  in  a 
multiplicity  of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
spirits  residing  in  animals,  plants,  rocks, 
rivers,  or  associated  with  phenomena  of 
nature.  In  so  far  as  they  are  supposed  in¬ 
cessantly  to  interfere  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  natives,  for  their  benefit  or  detriment, 
they  are  prayed  to  or  propitiated  by  means 
of  sacrifices  or  gifts  of  various  kinds.  A 
large  number  of  these  spirits  have  become 
“  socialized”  to  various  extents  among  most 
of  the  Canadian  natives.  The  universally 
accepted  belief  that  such  supernatural 
beings  may  become  the  protectors  of 
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isolated  or  confederated  individuals  has 
led  to  interesting  developments.  Practi¬ 
cally  in  every  tribe  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  guardian 
spirits  or  personal  totems — most  of  whom 
are  animal-like  monsters  and  spirits — are 
said  to  appear  especially  to  secluded  young 
men  and  women  during  their  period  of 
training  or  education,  to  give  them  in¬ 
structions  and  charms  of  various  kinds, 
and  offer  them  their  protection  for  their 
lifetime.  Within  large  areas  (the  North- 
West  Coast,  the  Plains  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Great  Lakes)  these  personal 
deities  have  become  further  “  socialized 
by  extending  their  mythical  protection  not 
only  to  their  individual  proteges,  but  also 
to  relatives  or  associates,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  such  individuals.  The  origin  of  the 
phratries,  clans,  and  families  of  the  North- 
West  Coast  tribes,  the  Iroquoians  and 
neighbouring  Algonkins,  is  traced  back  by 
the  natives  to  some  mythical  adventure 
of  an  ancestor  who  met  a  monster  from 
whom  he  secured  “powers”  and  a  crest. 
Such  crests  and  “  powers  ”  being  also 
meant  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the 
proteges’  relatives  and  descendants,  are 
found  to  have  spread,  in  the  course  of  time, 
so  as  to  include  large  bodies  of  people  who 
still  consider  themselves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  same  ancestral  totems,  the 
emblems  of  which  they  use  as  communal 
descriptive  crests. 

The  souls  of  human  beings  form  another 
class  of  spirits,  in  connection  with  whom 
many  customs  have  arisen,  such  as  tem¬ 
porary  and  permanent  burials,  the  short 
and  long  periods  of  mourning,  and  certain 
offerings,  presents,  and  sacrifices  to  the 
dead.  Very  many  of  the  medicine  men's 
rituals  and  doctoring  practices,  in  fact, 
are  derived  from  the  popular  belief  that 
diseases,  oflen  being  caused  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  bodj', 
may  be  healed  by  certain  experts  who 
claim  the  power  of  seeing  wandering  souls 
and  of  restoring  them  wherever  they 
belong.  The  widespread  belief  in  rein¬ 
carnation  of  human  souls  has  also  given 
rise,  among  many  Canadian  tribes,  to 
certain  customs  and  ceremonies  meant  to 
bring  about  the  transfer  of  the  disembodied 
soul  into  the  body  of  a  child  who  is 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  deceased  relative 
formerly  in  its  possession. 

Supernatural  power,  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
natives  of  Canada,  has  not  its  only  source 
in  the  deities  above  described.  It  is  also 
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derived  from  inorganic  or  impersonal 
agencies,  such  as  objects  endowed  with 
queer  or  mysterious  qualities,  usually 
termed  “charms”  or  “amulets.”  Many 
ritualistic  actions  or  operations,  moreover, 
are  taken  as  efficient  in  bringing  about 
results  of  a  specific  nature,  by  means  of 
what  is  known  under  the  name  of  “  sym¬ 
pathetic  magic  ”  ;  for  instance,  with  a  view 
to  overcoming  the  enemy,  a  war  dance 


nomadic  peoples  than  among  the  purely 
nomadic  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those 
dwelling  in  the  Plains.  And  nowhere 
among  them  have  the  rituals  and  cere¬ 
monials  reached  such  a  remarkable  com¬ 
plexity  as  among  the  North-West  Coast 
nations,  where  most  of  the  winter  is  usually 
spent  in  the  performance  of  rituals  and 
dramatic  representations  of  various  kinds. 

Although  space  forbids  here  any  lengthy 


instruments,  tools,  and  weapons  were  made 
of  hard  wood,  flaked  or  polished  stones, 
bone,  shell,  or  ivory,  according  to  the 
local  resources  of  the  district.  The 
technology  of  the  Eskimo,  in  this  respect, 
is  quite  remarkable.  The  lack  of  all  but 
driftwood  along  most  of  the  Arctic  coast 
made  it  imperative  for  them  to  utilize  bone 
and  ivory  instead.  Their  small  men's 
canoes  (termed  kayaks),  used  in  sea 


THE  ESKIMO. 

1.  Eskimo  Family  in  a  Snow-house  (Ioloo).  Cape  Fullerton,  Hudson  Bay. 

Photo  by  A.  P.  Low. 


2.  An  Eskimo  Winter  Village,  Hudson  Bay. 
Photo  by  A.  P.  Low. 


was  formerly  held  among  the  Hurons,  in 
the  course  of  which  these  Indians  per¬ 
formed  among  themselves  a  mock  attack 
upon  a  fictitious  enemy  impersonated  by 
one  of  their  own,  whom  they  feigned  to 
shoot  down  and  scalp.  Performances  of 
this  type  were  based  upon  the  Indians’ 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  be  that  “the 
like  brings  the  like,”  and  were  meant  to 
bring  into  reality  the  deeds  accomplished 
in  previous  mimic  rehearsals. 

The  rituals  accompanying  such  beliefs 
have,  on  the  whole,  assumed  far  greater 
proportions  among  the  sedentary  and  semi¬ 


discussion  on  the  material  culture  and 
arts  of  the  natives  of  Canada,  it  may  be 
said  that,  on  the  whole,  utilitarian  arts 
and  technology,  being  subordinate  to  the 
necessities  of  life,  had  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  development  than  their  aesthetic 
arts.  Living  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
woods,  along  rivers,  or  near  the  sea,  they 
were  experienced  hunters,  fishermen,  and 
canoemen  ;  and,  after  the  discovery,  the 
fur  companies  depended  exclusively  upon 
them  for  the  collection  of  the  coveted  furs. 
The  use  of  metals  being  unknown  before 
its  introduction  by  the  white  men,  the 
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hunting  and  fishing,  and  their  large 
women's  boats  (termed  umiaks)  are  made 
of  dressed  skins,  sewn  together  and  fitted 
on  to  a  slender  frame  of  driftwood  or  bone 
of  the  whale.  The  most  typical  weapons 
of  the  Eskimos  are  harpoons  and  bows 
and  arrows.  Their  composite  harpoon 
consists  of  a  detachable  point  or  head 
secured  to  a  shaft  made  almost  entirely  of 
ivory  from  the  walrus  tusks.  Their  bows 
are  the  most  complex  found  in  America, 
being  made  of  horn  or  wood  and  usually 
reinforced  with  sinew  or  cord.  No  sooner 
had  the  Eskimos  come  into  contact  with 
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the  whites  than  they  realized,  as  did  the 
other  American  tribes,  the  utility  of  metal, 
and  substituted  it  for  their  more  primitive 
spear  and  arrow  points.  The  canoes  of 
the  other  Canadian  tribes  are,  roughly 
speaking,  of  two  kinds,  the  bark  canoe  and 
the  dug-outs  (these  last  being  carved  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree).  While  the 
dug-out  is  the  only  kind  of  canoe  known  to 
the  North-West  Coast  tribes,  it  is  also  used, 
together  with  bark  canoes,  by  the  Salish  of 
British  Columbia,  the  Iroquoian,  and  the 
Ojibwas  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands.  Bark 
canoes  of  different  shapes  and  generally 
made  of  birch-bark  are  found  everywhere 
in  use  among  the  Algonkins  of  the  Eastern 
Woodlands  and  the  North-West,  the 
Athapascans,  and  the  Kootenai.  The 
Eskimos  and  their  close  neighbours  have 
long  been  known  for  their  characteristic 
method  of  transportation  overland.  Their 
wolf-like  domesticated  dogs  are  harnessed 
and  put  to  sleighs,  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  in  their  long  journeys.  Similar 
dog-trains  have  long  since  been  utilized  by 
Europeans  exploring  the  Arctic  regions. 
A  most  handy  contrivance  for  travelling  on 
the  soft  snow  consists  of  various  types  of 
snowshoes,  which  are  worn  in  the  winter 
by  the  Canadian  natives,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Eskimos  and  the  North-West 
Coast  peoples.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  had  until  the  discovery 
dispensed  with  all  domesticated  animals 
but  the  dog,  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
rapidly  they  adapted  themselves  to  the 
use  of  the  horse.  First  introduced  into 
Central  America  by  the  Spanish,  the  horse 
soon  became  known  to  the  Indians  of  the 
South-Western  Plains,  whence  it  travelled 
northw'ards.  It  soon  revolutionized  the 
culture  of  the  Plains  tribes  as  far  north  as 
Canada  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Plains  peoples  of  Canada 
when  the  white  men  first  visited  their 
country. 

The  utilitarian  arts  of  a  domestic  nature, 
such  as  weaving,  basket-making,  tanning, 
the  making  of  costumes  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food  are  among  the  many-sided 
women's  activities,  and  had  progressed  to 
various  extent  before  the  natives  had  been 
submitted  to  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
white  man’s  culture.  While  the  Salish  and 
Nootka  are  about  the  best  basket-  and  mat- 
makers  in  Canada,  their  northern  neigh¬ 
bours — the  llingit,  the  Tsimsnian,  and  the 
neighbouring  Athapascans— excelled  all  the 
others  in  weaving  the  mountain  goat’s  wool 


into  fine  blankets.  The  Chilkat  blankets 
of  the  Tlingit  and  Haidas  are  splendid, 
and  deservedly  well-known,  specimens  of 
the  remarkable  craft  of  these  natives.  The 
tanning  of  hides  and  the  making  of  skin 
garments  was  a  familiar  domestic  art  of 
all  the  natives  of  Canada,  who  depended 
chiefly  upon  such  material  for  their  cos¬ 
tumes  before  the  introduction  of  the 
woollen  blanket  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  British  Columbian  Indians 
have,  besides,  evolved  a  remarkable 
technique  in  the  use  of  red  and  white 
cedar  bark  for  weaving  purposes. 

The  most  remarkable  achievements  in  all 
the  aboriginal  aesthetic  arts  consist  of  the 
high  or  low  relief  carvings  of  the  North- 
West  Coast  natives  and  the  Eskimos  and 
of  the  decorative  applique  designs  of 
the  Plateau  tribes  of  British  Columbia, 
Yukon,  and  those  dwelling  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  native  music  and 
dancing,  mimic  and  dramatic  arts,  and 
oratory,  on  the  other  hand,  also  deserve 
a  mention  here.  The  remarkable  skill  of 
the  native  North-West  Coast  artists  in 
carving  wood,  bone,  ivory,  or  minerals  into 
various  mythological  figures  and  emblems 
is  almost  without  parallel  in  America. 
Their  highly  conventional  art,  especially 
among  the  Haida  and  Tsimshian,  finds  its 
expression  in  the  abnormally  frequent 
representation  of  the  crests  or  coats-of- 
arms.  Such  characteristic  crests  are  carved 
on  their  individual  property  and  on  “  totem 
poles”  or  carved  pillars  showing  the 
owner’s  crests.  Besides  engraving  on 
ivory  a  number  of  familiar  decorative 
designs,  which  they  die  with  nicotine  from 
their  pipes,  the  Eskimos  carve  walrus  tusks 
into  figures  of  animals  and  birds,  or  into 
conventional  articles  used  as  charms  or 
ornaments.  Their  realistic  pictures  of 
scenes  of  every-day  life  have  developed 
into  an  interesting  system  of  pictographs 
or  picture-writing,  by  means  of  which  a 
definite  meaning  can  be  conveyed.  When 
compared  with  the  decorative  arts  of  the 
North-West  Coast  and  Eskimo  peoples,  the 
painted,  woven  or  applique  patterns  of 
the  Athapascan,  Plains,  or  Eastern  Wood¬ 
land  tribes  offer  quite  a  striking  contrast. 
While  all  these  natives  are  still  addicted  to 
their  aboriginal  art,  which  consists  mainly 
in  drawing,  carving,  or  painting  naturalistic 
pictures  of  animals  or  other  objects,  they 
have  long  been  seriously  influenced  by  the 
white  man’s  art.  A  large  number  of  Euro¬ 
pean  patterns,  in  fact,  have  apparently 
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been  borrowed,  deformed,  and  adapted  to 
their  purpose.  A  strong  tendency  towards 
using  floral  patterns  is  noticeable  among 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  Algonkins,  the 
Iroquois,  and  the  Athapascans.  Geo¬ 
metrical  designs,  on  the  other  hand,  pre¬ 
dominate  among  the  Plains  Indians, 
especially  the  Sioux,  the  Blackfeet,  and 
the  Saulteux  (or  Western  Ojibwas).  The 
two  chief  spheres  of  European  influence 
on  the  native  arts  seem  to  have  been 
Central  America  and  the  Northern 
Atlantic  coast.  The  geometrical  designs 
of  the  Plains  tribes  are  not  unlikely  to 
have  spread  northward  from  the  Central 
American  zone ;  and  the  floral  and  other 
patterns  of  the  north  and  eastern  natives 
have,  no  doubt,  been  in  part  inspired  by, 
or  borrowed  from,  the  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  invaders  of  the  east  coast. 

This  article  may  be  concluded  by  a 
rapid  review  of  the  native  population 
within  the  frontiers  of  Canada  and  the 
respective  numbers  of  each  native  race. 
In  1910  there  were  approximately 
110,000  natives  in  the  whole  Dominion, 
25,149  of  whom  were  located  in  British 
Columbia,  22,565  in  Ontario,  16,000  in  the 
North-West  Territories,  11,874  in  Quebec, 
9,155  in  Alberta,  8,990  in  Saskatchewan, 
and  12,908  in  Yukon,  Manitoba,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Their  numbers  within  each  linguistic 
stock  run  as  follows  :  Algonkin-speaking 
peoples,  about  50,000,  15,000  of  whom  are 
Crees,  15,000  Ojibwas,  and  2,440  Black- 
feet;  Iroquoians,  approximately  11,000; 
Siouans,  1,471;  Athapascans,  16,100;  Sali- 
shan,  10,264  >  Kootenai,  553  ;  Wakashan, 
4,150;  Chimmesyan,  4,341;  Haida,  900; 
and  Eskimo,  7,680. 

These  figures  represent  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  native  population  of  Canada 
before  the  discovery.  Several  tribes  be¬ 
longing  to  various  linguistic  families  have 
been  wiped  out  of  existence  as  a  direct 
or  indirect  result  of  their  contact  with  the 
white  man ;  many  have  dwindled  down 
to  but  a  few  surviving  members  ;  and  the 
racial  characteristics  of  most  of  the  others 
have,  at  least  slightly,  been  altered  by  a 
considerable  infusion  of  the  white  man’s 
blood.  While  the  Beothuk  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  an  Algonkin-speaking  people,  have 
now  been  extinct  for  over  fifty  years,  a 
few  half-breed  representatives  only  of  the 
Abenaki  and  Ottawa  are  now  left.  The 
Erie  and  Neuter  nations  of  the  Iroquoian 
race  have  been  annihilated  as  early  as 
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1650  ;  and  of  the  25,000  Hurons  visited  in 
1615  by  Champlain  barely  a  few  hundred 
half-breeds  have  survived.  Of  all  the 
others,  the  North-West  Coast  tribes  have 
suffered  the  most  and  decreased  most 
markedly  in  numbers  as  a  consequence 
of  their  relations  with  the  Europeans.  The 


already  reduced  population  of  the  Haida 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  for  instance, 
has  steadily  decreased  from  8,328,  at  which 
they  were  estimated  in  1840,  to  about  600 
in  1895. 

All  but  a  few  thousand  natives  are 
now  parked  on  comparatively  small  and 


wretched  reserves  scattered  through  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  fortunate  that, 
in  the  general  parcelling  of  their  former 
country  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  white 
men,  some  of  their  bands  should  have 
secured  at  least  enough  land  to  save  their 
independence  and  welfare. 


MONTAGNAIS  (NORTHERN  QUEBEC)  BEADED  SEALSKIN  TOBACCO  POUCHES. 
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METEOROLOGY 

By  R.  F.  STUPART,  Director,  Meteorological  Service  of  Canada 


ANADA,  the  northern 
half  of  the  continent 
of  North  America, 
stretching  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific 
and  from  the  United 
States  boundary  to 
the  Arctic  Sea, 
covers  an  enormous  territory,  most  varied 
in  latitude,  in  altitude  above  the  sea,  in 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  topographical 
features.  It  follows,  then,  quite  naturally 
that  climatic  conditions  are  very  varied, 
and  as  lofty  mountain  ranges  parallel  the 
Pacific  coast,  at  no  great  distance  from  it, 
it  follows  also  that  the  continental  type  of 
climate  predominates,  and  it  is  only  the 
immediate  coast-line  of  British  Columbia 
that  possesses  a  climate  of  the  marine  type, 
such  as  that  of  North-Western  Europe. 

Ontario. — The  province  of  Ontario  alone 
is  a  vast  territory,  stretching  over  150  of 
latitude  from  a  point  on  the  same  parallel 
as  Rome,  Italy,  to  a  point  on  the  same 
parallel  as  the  North  of  Scotland,  with  a 
breadth  including  20°  of  longitude.  Almost 
the  entire  north  and  east  shores  of  the 


Great  Lakes  belong  to  Ontario,  and  its 
lands  form  about  half  the  west  shore-line 
of  Hudson  Bay.  In  portions  of  Ontario 
the  climate  is  tempered  by  lake  influence  ; 
other  portions  are  affected  by  the  northern 
inland  sea ;  and  other  portions,  again,  are 
exposed  to  the  severe  cold  waves  from  the 
far  north-west,  which  in  winter  sweep  with 
unchecked  severity  over  the  country  north 
of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  Then, 
again,  altitude  is  responsible  for  some 
climatic  variation,  the  country  rising  away 
from  the  various  lake  levels  to  heights 
which  reach  1,800  ft.  just  south  of  the 
Georgian  Bay,  and  over  1,500  ft.  near  the 
Upper  Ottawa. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  of  Ontario 
is  much  warmer  than  that  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  province.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  part  of  March  is  usually  rather  cold, 
but  bright  sunshiny  days  and  swelling 
buds,  together  with  the  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  snow,  which  now  lies  only  in 
sheltered  places,  give  omen  of  spring, 
which  soon  comes  on  apace.  Light  snow¬ 
falls  occasionally  occur  in  April,  but  this 
month,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  about 
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430,  three  inches  of  rain,  and  190  hours  of 
bright  sunshine,  is  truly  spring,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  month  wild  flowers  are  in 
bloom  and  the  trees  are  leafing  out. 

With  a  high  percentage  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  ample  rain,  vegetation  makes 
rapid  progress  during  May.  Frosts  are 
quite  infrequent,  and  by  about  the  24th 
most  of  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf. 

The  summers,  while  warm,  are  not 
oppressively  so,  the  mean  temperature  of 
July  at  the  more  southern  stations  being 
but  a  shade  above  70°,  and  a  few  degrees 
lower  in  June  and  August.  Wholly  over¬ 
cast  and  rainy  days  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
the  rain  falling  in  showers  and  thunder¬ 
storms  of  short  duration  ;  indeed,  from  the 
middle  of  June  until  the  end  of  August  we 
may  expect  no  day  without  a  few  sunny 
hours.  The  autumn  sets  in  very  gradually, 
and  while  frost  may  sometimes  occur  as 
early  as  September  20th,  it  is  usually  well 
on  in  October  before  there  is  anything 
severe,  and  towards  the  end  of  November 
before  the  mean  daily  temperature  falls  to 
the  freezing-point. 

Northward  and  eastward  from  Lake 
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Ontario  to  the  Ottawa  Valley  the  spring 
opens  somewhat  later  than  in  the  south, 
but  from  mid-April  on  until  the  end  of 
August  the  temperature  and  rainfall  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  province,  modified  in  certain  districts 
by  the  effect  of  higher  altitude,  and  in 
others  by  lying  to  the  eastward  of  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Sep¬ 
tember,  however,  shows  a  more  rapid 
downward  trend  of  the  temperature  curve. 
Killing  frosts  occur  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
the  whole  northern  country  is  usually  snow- 
covered  before  the  close  of  November, 
while  in  all  southern  counties  it  is  still  bare. 
The  snow  covering  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  more 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country 
where  lumbering  is  carried  on,  since  with¬ 
out  snow  the  work  is  at  a  standstill  during 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  watercourses  are 
not  sufficiently  in  flood  during  the  spring 
months  to  float  logs  to  the  large  streams. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
winter  months  is  fully  io°  lower  than 
in  the  south,  but  during  March  and 
April  the  temperature  curves  rapidly  con¬ 
verge.  The  lowest  temperature  of  which 
there  is  record  at  Ottawa  was  — 33° ;  and 
at  Toronto  the  lowest  was  — 26°,  and  at 
London  — 250 ;  yet  at  the  southern  stations 
such  extremes  are  very  rare,  while  at 
northern  stations  they  are  of  not  infre¬ 
quent  occurrence. 

That  portion  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
north  of  and  immediately  south  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  sometimes 
called  New  Ontario,  lies  between  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron  and  Hudson  Bay, 
and  includes  the  major  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  This  region  is  as  yet  quite  sparsely 
settled,  and  but  few  meteorological  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  taken  there.  There  is, 
however,  sufficient  data  to  show  that  the 
whole  region  is  one  with  very  cold  winters, 
which  increase  in  severity  with  the  increas¬ 


ing  latitude ;  and,  indeed,  in  Patricia,  by 
which  name  is  known  the  north-western 
portion  of  Ontario,  the  winter  tvpe  is 
distinctly  sub-Arctic.  In  the  more  southern 
parts  of  this  region,  except  near  Lake 
Superior,  the  spring  is  well  in  evidence  in 
April,  and  by  June  1st  the  trees  are  in 
full  leaf.  Northward,  towards  James  Bay, 
the  opening  of  spring  is  later,  with  a 
probability  of  frosts  in  June ;  but  the 
summer  is  fairly  warm,  even  near  James 
Bay,  with  frequent  temperatures  of  Bo*'  ; 
and  occasionally  readings  of  90°  and  over 
are  recorded. 

Near  Lakes  Nipissing  and  Temiskaming 
the  rainfall  of  the  growing  season,  May- 
August,  is  nearly  13  in.,  very  similar  to 
that  in  Southern  Ontario  ;  but  northward 
this  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  Moose 
Factory  it  is  about  10  in.  and  at  Fort  Hope 
8  in.  The  winter  snowfall  is  between  80  and 
100  in.,  which,  with  practically  no  thaws, 
gradually  accumulates  as  the  winter  passes. 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Average  Mean  Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Ontario. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

London 

29-5 

27-9 

39'9 

S3 '4 

673 

77-1 

8l*2 

787 

73' 1 

587 

44'4 

33'5 

Toronto 

289 

29'6 

35‘h 

qS'q 

61-3 

72*0 

77'4 

75'6 

<73 

54' i 

42*0 

32-2 

Ottawa 

20-5 

223 

33 ’6 

52-6 

66-3 

757 

793 

76-4 

687 

54° 

3  8 '5 

23*5 

Calvin 

i7-8 

20*1 

327 

5°3 

65-1 

75'3 

78-1 

747 

66-9 

52'7 

36' 2 

22*2 

Haileybury 

177 

lq'8 

32-1 

48'3 

6r6 

737 

707 

73  0 

65- 1 

51'2 

353 

21*0 

Abitibi 

12-5 

I4'2 

28*2 

4°’3 

54'6 

679 

7  2 '6 

68  9 

602 

47'2 

31'1 

166 

Moose  Factory  ...  . 

8-i 

103 

25‘I 

38-8 

53'1 

67^0 

74' 1 

b 

1^ 

6ip6 

48'3 

3°'S 

:3'9 

TABLE  II. 


The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

London 

143 

I0‘4 

21*9 

32'9 

44' 1 

52'9 

57'4 

55' 1 

497 

3  7 '9  295  20-5 

Toronto  ... 

14-9 

J4'5 

21-4 

32'8 

42'9 

52'7 

57'9 

57'° 

49'9 

387  299  I9'6 

Ottawa 

2-9 

3'8 

165 

32'7 

44' 2 

54'9 

58'5 

55’9 

48-8 

37' 1  25'7  8-8 

Calvin 

—  2*1 

—07 

no 

27'6 

39'4 

477 

53  0 

483 

44'° 

327  23-6  50 

Haileybury 

—43 

—2 '9 

83 

263 

39'° 

50-2 

55'4 

518 

44‘4 

33 '9  209  3-2 

Abitibi 

—113 

—  1 1*0 

1*6 

21*0 

36'4 

493 

553 

52'3 

457 

32-1  1 8*2  —1-4 

Moose  Factory  ... 

-153 

-14-8 

—3-0 

163 

31-8 

42’4 

506 

483 

4r9 

323  164  -4-8 

TABLE  III. 


The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

London  ... 

2  2*0 

H/I 

3° '9 

43'2 

557 

65-° 

693 

66  3 

613 

48'3 

36'9 

27-0 

45'5 

Toronto... 

21  9 

22*0 

283 

40'8 

521 

623 

67-6 

663 

587 

463 

360 

25'9 

44' 1 

Ottawa  ... 

II  7 

13-0 

25'o 

427 

55‘2 

653 

68-9 

66' 2 

587 

45'6 

32-1 

l6*2 

417 

Calvin  ... 

7'8 

97 

10*9 

39'° 

52-2 

615 

65 -6 

617 

5  5 ‘4 

427 

29-9 

13-6 

3/ ’5 

Haileybury 

67 

83 

11 '9 

373 

503 

62'0 

66  0 

62  4 

547 

423 

28-1 

12*1 

369 

Abitibi  ... 

0*6 

r6 

14-9 

30‘6 

453 

58-6 

64^0 

606 

52  5 

39'6 

24-6 

7-6 

33'4 

Moose  Factory... 

— 3'6 

—  2*2 

I  1*0 

276 

42-4 

547 

623 

593 

517 

397 

23’5 

-43 

30-2 

165 
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TABLE  IV. 


The  Average  Mean  Month i a  Rainfall. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July.  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

London  ... 

ro8 

U27 

I  "69 

2'75 

3*22 

2 ’40 

2^89  3'66 

278 

3'°2 

275  177 

29’8 

Toronto... 

T14 

i '93 

1-30 

2-15 

2 '97 

276 

3'°4  2'77 

3'i8 

2-4o 

2'45  r53 

27-8 

Ottawa  ... 

°'47 

0-49 

I- 19 

171 

2'5° 

375 

4'io  3'20 

2'62 

2‘22 

r65  0^85 

24-8 

Calvin  ... 

0-25 

0*21 

0-83 

I  OI 

2 ’99 

3'20 

3 '47  3'°4 

3'25 

2'53 

174  071 

227 

Haileybury 

0-32 

024 

0-5I 

1-26 

3':4 

3 '03 

3'9i  2'63 

3'52 

2 '43 

o-94  072 

22*4 

Abitibi  ... 

OOS 

O’OO 

O'OL) 

1*00 

2-6q 

2'67 

277  2-85 

2'6o 

2'55 

077  o’og 

i8'i 

Moose  Factory. 

0*02 

0*01 

021 

0-42 

1 -86 

2'34 

2-48  3-24 

2*92 

1 '45 

077  0-04 

i5v4 

TABLE  YT. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Snowfall. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

London  ... 

287 

2  5 '3 

I5'9 

3'8 

O' 2 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

i*6 

13-0 

22  *0 

I  10*5 

Toronto... 

i7-3 

16-5 

n'5 

2'5 

O' I 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

4-6 

4-6 

lyo 

65'S 

Ottawa  ... 

25-2 

20' I 

x3'4 

17 

0*2 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

07 

7'° 

i8-6 

86-s 

Calvin  ... 

i8’8 

156 

12*4 

4’4 

°'5 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

O'O 

i'3 

1 1*8 

I9'5 

84'3 

Haileybury 

17-2 

17-4 

17-2 

5'8 

o’8 

0*0 

O'O 

0*0 

0*0 

2*8 

I3-I 

i9'8 

94' 1 

Abitibi  ... 

i8'o 

T4'5 

2  I  "6 

4'3 

2*2 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

4'1 

I2'8 

21'3 

98^8 

Moose  Factory... 

H/I 

10*0 

7 '3 

9'1 

47 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

4'3 

8*2 

x4'3 

77'° 

TABLE  VI. 

The  Average  Percentage  of  the  Possible  Bright  Sunshine. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

London  ... 

_ 

_ 

Toronto ... 

27 

37 

40 

47 

48 

56 

60 

60 

55 

44 

29 

24 

46 

Ottawa  ... 

29 

38 

40 

47 

48 

49 

54 

56 

46 

39 

28 

23 

42 

Calvin  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Haileybury 

37 

40 

42 

46 

43 

56 

54 

54 

44 

35 

l8 

20 

42 

Quebec. — The  province  of  Quebec,  like 
Ontario,  covers  an  immense  area,  being 
included  between  22°  of  longitude,  and 
extending  from  latitude  45  to  the  barren 
lands  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Straits. 
The  south-western  districts  of  the  province, 
which  are  the  warmest,  are  not,  as  in  the 
Ontario  Peninsula,  protected  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  hence  the  winters  are  consider¬ 
ably  colder  and  the  autumnal  frosts  occur  a 
little  earlier.  The  Montreal  summary  shows 
very  well  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
warmest  part  of  the  province,  and  the 
Quebec  and  Father  Point  summaries  show 
the  chief  features  of  the  middle  and  lower 
portions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Montreal  climate  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
advance  of  spring.  March  is  essentially  a 
winter  month,  but  April  is  on  the  average 
nearly  as  warm  as  Toronto,  the  May  normal 
is  30  higher,  and  the  summer  months  are 
all  slightly  warmer  than  in  Toronto.  The 
September  and  October  normals  are  both 


quite  similar  to  the  corresponding  figures 
for  South-western  Ontario,  but  in  Novem¬ 
ber  the  temperature  shows  a  more  rapid 
downward  trend,  and  then  follows  a  winter 
with  a  normal  temperature  io°  lower  than 
in  Toronto,  while  for  four  months  the 
ground  is  usually  covered  with  a  depth  of 
between  1  and  3  ft.  of  snow.  Eastward, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  the  summers 
are  cooler  and  the  winters  decidedly  colder, 
and  with  the  retardation  of  the  opening  of 
spring,  consequent  upon  a  higher  latitude 
and  the  more  gradual  melting  of  a  snow 
covering,  it  is  not  until  May  that  the  leafing 
of  the  trees  is  at  all  rapid.  Mid-September, 
too,  usually  sees  the  brilliant  coloration  of 
the  autumnal  tints. 

North-western  Quebec,  or  that  part  of 
the  province  that  lies  between  the  47th 
and  51st  parallels  and  west  of  Lake  St. 
John,  is  a  territory  almost  wholly  lacking 
meteorological  stations,  but  the  summaries 
for  Haileybury,  Abitibi,  and  Moose  Factory 
without  doubt  indicate  very  closely  the 
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climatic  conditions  from  south  to  north 
over  this  large  district.  The  winters,  setting 
in  towards  the  end  of  November,  are 
decidedly  cold  with  a  heavy  snowfall,  and 
it  is  usually  well  on  in  April  or  early  May 
before  the  woods  are  entirely  free  of  snow. 
The  summers  are  distinctly  warm,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  average  maximum  of  74-5°  at 
Haileybury  in  the  south  and  of  69-8°  at 
Abitibi  in  the  north,  and  few  seasons  pass 
without  some  heat  spells,  when  90°  and 
over  are  recorded.  As  in  New  Ontario, 
early  June  frosts  would  appear  to  be  a  most 
serious  detriment  to  agriculture,  but  as  yet 
it  is  not  known  conclusively  how  often 
these  occur.  September  is  autumn,  and 
frosts  are  quite  probable  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Both  summer  rain  and 
winter  snowfall  are  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  Ontario  zone,  and  both 
gradually  diminish  northward. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  Quebec  territory 
lying  north  of  a  line  joining  Pont  des 
Monts  and  Ruperts  House  on  James  Bay 
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has  a  cool  summer  and  a  long  and  severe  in  the  district  indicate  that  the  climate  is  although  garden  stuff  will  mature  in  the 

winter,  and  reports  from  the  few  observers  not  suitable  for  any  extensive  agriculture,  more  southern  localities. 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Average  Mean  Highest  Temperate  re  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Quebec. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Montreal . 

207 

23-4 

307 

49'° 

64/0 

737 

77'4 

75' 1 

66 '5 

5  2 '9 

387 

26*2 

Quebec 

177 

20*2 

307 

457 

62’0 

70-8 

757 

7 ''5 

63  0 

47-8 

357 

22*2 

Father  Point 

187 

20*2 

3°-6 

4ri 

53'° 

60 ' 6 

67-0 

641 

577 

47 '5 

36'  1 

24-2 

Lake  Mistassini  ... 

— 

TABI 

.E  II. 

The  Average 

Mean 

Lowest 

Temperature. 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March, 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Montreal  ... 

4'4 

7'4 

i6‘q 

32-8 

45'S 

56'4 

6o-8 

58-9 

508 

390 

266 

12*1 

Quebec 

u8 

37 

15-0 

287 

42  O 

5r5 

56-6 

54' i 

46-9 

3r,'3 

28  7 

7'8 

Father  Point 

°'3 

2‘2 

I4*0 

267 

36‘3 

44- 1 

49'4 

47'5 

42*0 

33'8 

23-8 

9' 4 

Lake  Mistassini  ... 

TABLE  III. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Montreal 

12-5 

>5'4 

23'8 

4° '9 

54'9 

65-° 

6)'i 

67  O 

58-6 

46-0 

327 

19'2 

42- 1 

Quebec  ... 

97 

12*0 

22*8 

37'° 

32*0 

6i"2 

66’  1 

62' 8 

55' '3 

420 

32-2 

L5  0 

39'° 

Father  Point  ... 

9'3 

I  1*2 

22*3 

337 

44-6 

52'3 

58'2 

55‘8 

498 

40'6 

29-9 

i6‘8 

35  4 

Lake  Mistassini 

—5 '9 

—0-9 

7'1 

28-1 

4i'7 

53 '5 

587 

53  3 

45' 1 

35'° 

ii  4 

0  7 

27  h 

TABLE  IV. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March.  April.  May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

x-  , .  Year 

Oct.  Nov.  Dei  (Total) 

Montreal  . 

Quebec  ... 

Father  Point  ... 

0-85 

C64 

0-23 

072 

074 

0'2I 

t'45  1  '69  3'01 

1*29  i’42  3'ox 

o-86  1  -26  2-99 

3'2  1 
3'«3 
3'34 

3 '95 
4'3° 
3'°4 

j  35 
4*00 

3‘29 

3'46 

377 

2 '98 

3-13  2‘26  !  I'I7  283 

2-94  175  0-85  285 

3 '3  5  r27  0  44  23'3 

Station.  Jan. 

Feb. 

TABLE  V. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Snowfall. 

March.  April.  May.  June.  July.  Aug. 

Sept. 

x-  ,v  Year 

Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  (Tola|,. 

Montreal 

Quebec  ... 

Father  Point... 

3I-4 

3°7 

I9'5 

26'  1 
277 
20’6 

i9'5  5 '3  01 

19-9  6-4  07 

19-2  67  07 

O  O 

0  0 

0*0 

O  O 

O  O 

0  0 

00 

00 

0*0 

O  O 

0*0 

0*0 

i‘4  117  252  1207 

17  14-2  252  1256 

0-8  62  255  99-2 

TABLE  VI. 

The  Average  Percentage  of  the  Possible  Bright  Sunshine. 

Station.  Jan. 

Feb. 

March.  April.  May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Year. 

Montreal 

Quebec . 

Father  Point  ... 

34 

3i 

41 

36 

45  5°  51 

41  43  42 

5° 

45 

59 

47 

58  53 

48  45 

41  30  26  47 

40  24  29  40 
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Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.- — The  Maritime  Provinces 
have  a  climate  which  is  in  many  respects 
comparable  with  that  of  Southern  Ontario, 
but  there  are  important  differences.  The 
spring  opens  somewhat  later  near  the  sea 
and  in  a  latitude  somewhat  higher;  and 
then,  again,  the  summers,  while  a  little 
warmer  than  in  the  south  of  England,  are 
rather  cooler  than  in  the  peninsula  of 
Ontario.  Temperatures  exceeding  85°  and 
at  times  950  are  by  no  means  infrequent 
during  the  summer  months.  After  Sep¬ 


tember  the  temperature  declines  quite 
rapidly,  and  while  October  is  a  month  of 
much  fine  weather,  night  frosts  are  apt 
to  be  severe,  and  towards  the  close  of 
November  the  normal  daily  temperature 
falls  below  the  freezing-point. 

The  winters  in  Nova  Scotia  are  not 
quite  as  cold  as  in  Southern  Ontario,  but 
over  the  greater  part  of  New  Brunswick 
they  are  colder,  and  taking  Fredericton 
as  a  good  example  of  prevailing  winter 
conditions,  we  find  them  closely  compar¬ 
able  with  those  of  Western  Quebec,  where 


zero  temperatures  occur  quite  frequently 
between  mid-December  and  the  first  of 
March.  The  precipitation,  which  is  ample 
throughout  the  provinces,  is  heaviest  along 
the  south  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  it 
exceeds  50  in.,  while  between  40  and  45 
is  more  general.  The  snowfall  is  very 
heavy  in  Northern  New  Brunswick, 
where  it  exceeds  100  in.,  and  diminishes 
southward  towards  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  precipitation  accompanying  winter 
storms  is  usually  partly  in  the  form  of 
rain. 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Average  Mean  Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations 

in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

St.  John  ... 

28-3 

28*2 

36-0 

q6'6 

546 

64'  1 

68-8 

68-8 

63'o 

51'2 

43' 1 

3  2 '4 

Fredericton 

3 

263 

35'2 

48-9 

63^2 

72-2 

75 '9 

73'6 

65'5 

52'3 

4r7 

27-0 

Halifax 

3°'9 

3 1  '6 

36'5 

46'6 

,S8'4 

68’2 

73 '9 

74'3 

67^6 

36-2 

44'2 

34'3 

Charlottetown 

24’Q 

O  r*  •'J 

~2>  3 

3r3 

41-4 

S4'8 

66'4 

716 

72‘2 

637 

52'8 

40*1 

29-8 

TABLE  II. 

The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

J  une. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

St.  John  . 

Fredericton 

Halifax 

Charlottetown  . 

10*1 

2*8 

I3-I 

6'2 

117 

3'9 

I3'9 

7'° 

207 

l6’0 

20'8 

l6’0 

3 1  6 

28- I 

29- 9 
27-4 

qo'8 

39'9 

3«'9 

377 

487 
49' 1 

47 'o 

49'° 

52-0 

54'4 

54'4 

56-2 

52-6 

53 '5 
55'4 
57'1 

48-9 

44'9 

q8'8 

497  ' 

397 

34'4 

39-8 

40*2 

3°'o 

249 

32*2 

28-3 

16-5 

9'° 

197 

i5'9  ■ 

TABLE  III. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

St.John . 

Fredericton 

Halifax . 

Charlottetown . 

U)'2 

I3*o 

22’0 

20*0 

22'7 

i6‘i 

28'4 

25-6 

287 

237 

39'1 

38'5 

38-2 

34'4 

477 

5t'6 

487 

467 

56'4 

6o'6 

57'6 

577 

6o-4 

65-2 

64-2 

63 '9 

607 

63'5 

64-8 

647 

55'9 

55'2 

58'2 

567 

45'4 

43 '3 

48 ’O 

46'5 

36-6 

33'3 

38'2 

34'2 

24-4 

1 8*2 
27-0 
22‘9 

4I'2 

40-3 

43 '2 
40'2 

TABLE  IV. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

St.  John ... 

Fredericton 

Halifax  ... 

Charlottetown . 

2'66 

1 '82 
4'oo 
1-32 

1 '98 
0-85 

2’3I 

079 

3'°7 

2-08 

426 

r88 

2’89 

179 

4'22 

2-37 

3-68 

3’26 

3-90 

2'54 

3'27 

3-4r 

372 

2'53 

3 '63 

2-91 

376 

3'IO 

3'86 

3'54 

4'  *4 
3'x4 

374 

3'57 

420 

3'56 

4'49 

4'io 

5'53 

4'35 

3-88 

3'°2 

5'6i 

3'8o 

2-83 

1 '69 

4^9 

2M9 

40*0 

^2*0 

49-8 

3I-5 
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TABLE  V. 


The 

Average 

M  EAN 

Monthly 

SXOWF 

ALL. 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Xov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total 

St.John... 

21-4 

1 9*2 

147 

6*2 

o'3 

OO 

0*0 

0*0 

OO 

0*5 

I  VS 

<X  I  *o 

Fredericton 

25-3 

26'4 

17-5 

fro 

0’2 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*5 

9*3 

.1  *t 
19*0 

104*3 

Halifax  ... 

2  [-6 

i9'5 

I  2'  I 

6  7 

Trace 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*2 

2*6 

i  3*9 

*6 

Charlottetown  ... 

19-1 

187 

1 4' 5 

9'2 

o-8 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*3 

6’5 

15*8 

849 

TABLE  VI. 

The  Average  Percentage  of  the  Possible  Sunshine. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

M  ay. 

St.  John  ... 

_ 

_ 

Fredericton 

39 

43 

42 

46 

44 

Halifax  ... 

— 

— 

Charlottetown  ... 

34 

40 

38 

39 

44 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Xov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total) 

46 

5° 

51 

48 

45 

-> 

j  j 

36 

44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

51 

5r 

54 

49 

36 

2( ) 

24 

42 

Manitoba. — The  province  of  Manitoba  is 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  about 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  also  midway  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  many 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any  high 
mountains,  and  there  are  no  important 
water  areas  to  the  westward.  The  topo¬ 
graphical  features  of  the  province  are  not 
pronounced.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total 
area,  including  the  basins  of  Lakes  Winni¬ 
peg  and  Manitoba,  are  at  a  level  of  less 
than  1,000  ft.,  while  to  the  westward  the 
levels  increase  gradually  to  about  1,600  ft., 
with  some  few  districts  a  little  higher. 

Such  being,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  the 
geographical  and  topographical  features 
of  the  province,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  climate  is  typically  continental  in  its 
character,  and  that  such  differences  as 
exist  between  different  districts  are  due 
chiefly  to  latitude  and  the  general  meteor¬ 
ology  of  the  zone  within  which  the 
territory  lies. 

The  very  pronounced  contrast  between 
the  continental  and  littoral  type  of  climate 
is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
mean  range  in  temperature  between  the 
warmest  and  the  coldest  months  of  the  year 
is  68°  at  Winnipeg,  while  it  is  but  210  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The  absolute 
recorded  range  of  temperature  at  Winnipeg 
is  1 530.  A  change  of  temperature  of  40°  in 
24  hours  is  not  very  exceptional  in  winter 
in  Manitoba,  and  a  range  of  490  has  been 
registered.  Very  pronounced  also  are  the 
departures  from  the  normal  in  correspond¬ 
ing  months  in  different  years,  there  being 
a  January  on  record  with  the  mean  tem¬ 


perature  8°  above  normal,  and  another 
with  the  mean  temperature  130  below 
normal,  and  a  February  with  a  mean 
temperature  25°  above  normal,  and  also 
one  with  the  mean  130  below  normal. 

The  monthly  variations  from  normal  are 
not  so  pronounced  in  summer,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  warmest  July  having 
been  70' 2°  and  of  the  coldest  6o-6°. 

As  will  be  obvious  from  the  figures  just 
given,  the  change  from  winter  to  spring 
and  summer  is  more  rapid  than  in  Great 
Britain  or  Western  Europe,  and  frequently 
an  April  which  is  wintry  at  the  beginning 
ends  with  conditions  approaching  those  of 
summer.  An  average  April  is  not  so  warm 
a  month  in  Manitoba  as  it  is  in  England. 
The  season  is  not,  however,  so  backward 
as  the  monthly  mean  temperatures  might 
seem  to  indicate.  The  daily  range  is  large, 
approximately  250,  and  while  the  nights  are 
cold,  the  day  temperatures  are  high.  The 
frost  soon  leaves  the  ground,  and  the 
farmer  may  commence  sowing.  The  mean 
temperature  of  May  is  as  high  as  in  the 
south  of  England,  with  the  mean  maximum 
considerably  higher,  and  while  frosts  occa¬ 
sionally  occur,  they  are  seldom  severe. 
Light  snowfalls  also  occur  in  this  month, 
and  at  times  are  accompanied  by  high 
winds,  but  these  storms  are  seldom 
injurious  to  agriculture. 

The  rapid  upward  trend  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  curve  continues  during  June,  the 
average  daily  maximum  of  which  month 
is  740  at  Winnipeg  and  720  at  Minnedosa. 
Warm  days  with  frequent  showers  produce 
an  almost  phenomenally  rapid  growth, 
which  continues  through  July,  for  which 
169 


month  the  mean  temperature  at  Winnipeg 
is  66°,  with  an  average  daily  maximum  of 
78°.  Few  summers  go  by  without  several 
heat  spells,  during  which  the  temperature 
rises  to  90°  or  over,  and  in  August  1886 
103°  was  recorded  in  Winnipeg  and  104° 
in  the  more  western  districts. 

August  shows  a  declining  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
the  last  fortnight  is  a  period  of  uneasiness 
among  farmers,  as  it  is  known  that  in  some 
years  slight  frosts  have  occurred,  injuring 
such  crops  as  were  not  fully  ripe.  Summer 
is,  however,  by  no  means  over,  and  periods 
of  exceptionally  warm  weather  are  not 
infrequent  even  in  September  ;  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  there  are  night  frosts  in 
that  month.  October  is  the  true  autumn 
month,  during  which  the  temperature 
curve  begins  its  most  rapid  decline  ;  and 
before  its  close  severe  frosts  are  of  nightly 
occurrence,  and  on  some  days  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  not  rise  above  the  freezing- 
point. 

The  winter  may  be  regarded  as  of  five 
months’  duration,  namely  from  November 
to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  usually, 
however,  until  the  last  week  in  November 
that  the  temperature  falls  to  zero.  This 
occurs  on  a  few  days  only,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  zero  is  registered  after  March  25H1. 

January,  with  an  average  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  — 30,  is  colder  than  February,  but 
in  both  these  months  there  are  generally 
long  spells  of  exceedingly  low  temperature, 
during  which  for  days  together  the  ther¬ 
mometer  does  not  rise  above  zero.  As  an 
example  of  this,  in  January  1883  on  22 
days  the  temperature  did  not  rise  to  the 
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zero  point,  and  a  minimum  reading  of 
— 46°  was  recorded.  This  was,  however, 
exceptional,  and  in  marked  contrast  to 
January  1878,  when  there  were  only  three 
days  on  which  the  temperature  did  not 
rise  above  zero,  and  minus  readings  were 
registered  on  but  12  days.  The  most  ex¬ 
ceptional  winter  month  on  record  was 
February  1878,  when  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  was  24°  and  the  temperature  fell  below 
zero  on  but  one  day.  In  most  years  — 40° 
is  registered  at  least  once  during  the 
winter  ;  — 46°  has  been  recorded  four 
times,  and  — 50°  was  registered  on  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1879. 

There  are  no  wide  differences  in  the 
monthly  and  annual  amounts  of  precipita¬ 
tion  in  the  different  parts  of  the  province. 
The  mean  annual  amount  is  about  19  in., 


the  heaviest,  about  21  in.,  occurring  in  the 
extreme  eastern  portion,  and  the  least, 
about  17  in.,  in  the  more  southern  and 
western  districts.  As,  however,  most  of 
the  precipitation,  especially  the  summer 
rainfall,  comes  from  local  storms,  there  is 
sometimes  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
amounts  recorded  at  places  not  far  distant 
from  each  other.  Between  9  and  10  in.  of 
rain,  or  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  annual  precipitation,  occurs  between 
May  and  August,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  that  occurs  during  the  same  period 
in  Ontario  and  in  the  midland  counties  of 
England.  At  Winnipeg  the  greatest  annual 
precipitation  recorded  was  29^24  in,  in  1878, 
and  the  least  1438  in.  in  1886,  in  which 
year  only  4^23  in.  fell  during  the  May  to 
August  period.  Most  of  the  summer  rain¬ 


fall  occurs  in  thunderstorms,  which  at 
times  are  quite  heavy,  accompanied  by 
violent  squalls  and  less  frequently  by  hail. 
It  is  but  very  seldom  that  these  storms 
attain  the  energy  of  a  tornado,  which  is 
not  uncommon  on  the  more  heated  prairies 
to  the  south. 

The  snowfall  of  Manitoba  ranges  from 
52  in.  in  the  eastern  districts  to  44  in.  in 
the  western  districts,  and  while  the  ground 
is  usually  well  covered  from  December  to 
March,  it  is  seldom  that  the  depth  is  great. 
In  most  winters  there  are  several  heavy 
north-west  gales  succeeding  the  passage 
of  cyclonic  areas,  and  in  these  storms,  as 
the  temperature  drops  quickly,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  blinding  drift  of  the  dry  snow, 
we  have  the  well-known  blizzard  of  the 
prairies. 


TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  Average  Mean  Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Manitoba. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

65-1 

64'6 

62 '9 
57'4 
4r4 

June. 

743 

723 

71-8 

663 

593 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Winnipeg... 

Brandon  ... 

Minnedosa 

Norway  House  ... 

York  Factory 

5 '4 

8 '8 
103 

o'6 

-9-6 

103 

io-8 

I2'4 

4'2 

—47 

2f6 

2C6 

26-8 

i9'3 

9-6 

46'6 

5°‘9 

49'4 

427 

30-2 

783 

77'8 

763 

72'I 

66'  1 

75'9 

75'9 

747 

68-6 

63-0 

647 
663 
65M 
57'1 
dS  j 

gO'2 

52’9 

5t7 

423 

373 

27-8 

3°3 

307 

23'8 

237 

14-6 

177 

193 

6-6 

53 

TABLE  II. 

The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Winnipeg... 

Brandon  ... 

Minnedosa 

Norway  House  ... 

York  Factory 

— 16  2 
—  I4-I 
— ii'6 

— 19'4 
— 271 

— 12’6 
—13-2 

—"■3 

—17-9 

—247 

79 

2*0 

3'1 

—4-0 

—123 

25‘3 

26'I 

26’0 

213 

9'9 

39'° 

36'4 

36'4 

353 

243 

497 

47'° 

473 

44'4 

393 

53-8 

503 

51'1 

527 

45 ’9 

503 

47'9 

48^0 

5°7 

43-1 

4i-o 

38'6 

39'4 

4° '9 
377 

293 

277 

293 

29*2 

23 'O 

IO  O 

8-9 

1 1 -6 

94 

8-2 

—53 

-4-8 

—13 

— 107 
—127 

TABLE  III. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual 

Temperature. 

Station.  Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  Dec. 

Year. 

Winnipeg  ...  ...  — 71 

Brandon  ...  ...  j  — 27 

Minnedosa  ...  ...  — o'6 

Norway  House  ...  — 94 

York  Factory  ...  ...  — 183 

-i'4 
— 1'2 
— 0'6 
— 6-8 
—147 

1 2’2 
13-8 
i4'9 
76 

—*‘4 

36-8 

38-5 

377 

32-1 

20'O 

52'1 

503 

497 

463 

32'9 

623 

6co 

59'6 

55 '4 
49'4 

66-i 

64’ 2 
637 
623 
56'o 

63-6 

62 '2 

61 3 
597 
53'° 

53'° 

523 

g2'2 

49'° 

45 '5 

397 

403 

40'6 

35'8 

30-1 

193 

i9'6 

21T 

i6'6 

I5'9 

5'° 

63 

9'1 

- 2"  I 

—37 

33'6 
337 
34'2 
28*9 
22’  I 

TABLE  IV. 


The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

Winnipeg 

O’OO 

O’OO 

0'25 

ri7 

2-15 

333 

3'o8 

2-63 

2  09 

r52 

0M7 

0*14 

1673 

Brandon 

0*00 

O’OO 

O’OI 

035 

1 '54 

3 '4° 

2’4I 

232 

1'34 

o-88 

005 

O'OO 

I2'5° 

Minnedosa 

O’OI 

O'OO 

0’20 

038 

1 '97 

3-10 

2 '64 

2'33 

I71 

071 

o'09 

Trace 

13-24 

Norway  House 

O'OO 

O’OO 

o'o6 

037 

078 

2 '49 

336 

2  62 

2‘  l8 

036 

O'OI 

O'OJ 

1236 

York  Factory  ... 

0*00 

O’OO 

Trace 

0*01 

078 

1*20 

432 

3*22 

2'35 

079 

Trace 

Trace 

1277 
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Station. 

Jan. 

Winnipeg 

87 

Brandon 

...  8-4 

Minnedosa 

...  87 

Norway  House 

8'o 

York  Factory  ... 

8-2 

TAB  I 

The  Average  Mean 


Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

9‘4 

8-8 

4'3 

in 

8-9 

4'9 

1 -9 

Trace 

5 '4 

6-4 

5'2 

ro 

4'9 

107 

4-8 

'S  • 

4‘° 

S‘° 

4-6 

3-o 

E  V. 

Monthly  Snowfall. 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

O'O 

O’O 

O'O 

O'O 

OO 

O’O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

0  O 

O'O 

°’5 

Trace 

O'O 

O'O 

1*2 

!'7 

O'O 

O'O 

07 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec 

Year 

(Total) 

1  A 

98 

76 

512 

I'l 

9'5 

5’3 

400 

19 

9'3 

65 

447 

37 

S'  1 

8'4 

527 

50 

66 

7  2 

460 

Saskatchewan. — The  southern  half  of  this 
province  is  almost  wholly  prairie  land,  and 
it  is  only  to  the  northward  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  that  any  extensive  forest  areas 
are  found.  The  climate  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Manitoba,  except  that  in  the  south¬ 
western  portion  spring  sets  in  somewhat 
earlier  than  north  and  east,  and  in  mid¬ 
winter  the  Chinook  effect  of  the  mountains 
extends  at  times  even  as  far  east  as  Regina. 
Up  to  the  end  of  April  the  temperature  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan  is  somewhat  higher 


than  in  Manitoba,  but  from  May  onward 
through  the  summer  it  is  a  little  lower,  and 
remains  so  until  December.  Reference  to 
the  Regina  summary  will  show  that  the 
tendency  to  temperature  extremes  is  even 
greater  in  Saskatchewan  than  in  Manitoba, 
an  absolute  maximum  of  107°  and  a 
minimum  of  — 56°  having  been  registered. 
The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  during 
the  summer  months  is  here,  as  in  the  other 
prairie  provinces,  very  large,  amounting 
to  between  250  and  28°,  and  occasionally 


during  both  early  June  and  the  latter  half 
of  August  the  temperature  goes  dangerouslv 
near  the  freezing-point,  and  there  are 
several  instances  on  record  of  considerable 
damage  by  frost  to  unripened  crops.  The 
mean  total  annual  precipitation  is  from  15 
to  18  in.,  of  which  amount  nearly  60  per 
cent,  falls  in  the  growing  season,  May- 
August.  The  snowfall  is  from  30  to  36  in. 
in  western  and  southern  districts,  and 
from  10  to  15  in.  greater  in  the  east  and 
north. 


TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  Average  Mean  Highest  Temperature  in  t 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

Battleford ... 

8-6 

IO'7 

25-0 

49-6 

Prince  Albert 

6-6 

IO'2 

25'3 

5°'i 

Qu’Appelle 

7*2 

9'3 

237 

48'5 

Swift  Current 

l6'2 

l8'2 

3°'S 

53 ‘4 

TAfc 

The 

Average 

Mean 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

Battleford  . 

—  io'6 

—9-0 

37 

25'9 

Prince  Albert 

—  IJ'O 

— 14’8 

— 2'2 

2  3  '6 

Qu’Appelle 

— o*8 

—96 

4'° 

267 

Swift  Current  . 

—  1 '3 

I'O 

1 1*2 

29’2 

TAB1 


e  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Saskatchewan. 


May. 

June. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A4'6 

7r7 

767 

74-8 

f,4'8 

52-0 

277 

l6'6 

f>3'8 

70'6 

747 

72-9 

62*  1 

49' 5 

257 

L5'i 

64M 

72'3 

7A'3 

747 

63 '8 

5°'3 

28'2 

l6'2 

63 ’9 

72'4 

79- 1 

773 

66 '2 

54' 1 

34'5 

25'9 

LE  II. 

Lowest  Temperature. 


May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

387 

47-0 

5r4 

48'5 

39'2 

28'6 

io-6 

- 1*1 

35'3 

44-0 

48-9 

45' 1 

36-1 

26'4 

6*i 

—67 

37'9 

47 'o 

51-0 

48-9 

39' 1 

29  8 

108 

—07 

38'6 

477 

51-6 

49'4 

40-2 

3r7 

167 

9- 1 

E  III. 


The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Keh. 

March.  April.  May.  June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  Dec.  Year. 

Battleford 

Prince  Albert  ... 
Qu’Appelle 

Swift  Current  ... 

—  I'O 

— 5'5 
— 2'9 

7 '4 

o'8 
— 2'8 
—o*6 
9-6 

141  377  51'6  59'3 

1 1 '3  36'8  49'  1  57'6 

13*5  377  50-8  59'6 

208  41-3  5I'2  6o-o 

64*0 

6i'9 

637 

65'3 

617 

58'8 

61-5 

633 

52-0 
49' 1 
5r5 
53'2 

4°‘3 
37'6 
39' 1 

42 '9 

19-1  77  33 '9 

160  42  3 12 

19-3  o'3  33 '6 

256  175  382 

TABLE  IV. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb 

March.  April.  May.  June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

V-  11.  Year 

Nov.  Dec.  (Total). 

Battleford  . 

Prince  Albert  ... 
Qu’Appelle 

Swift  Current . 

Trace 

O'OO 

O'OO 

O'O  I 

Trace 

0*02 

O'OI 

O'Ot 

C04  o' 1 5  i ’60  3  35 

o' 10  o'40  1*35 

0-03  0-37  1  '59  3 ’48 

C03  o' 39  i'8i  3' 12 

2'15 
2*2 1 

2'55 

2'47 

i'86 
21 1 
156 

r94 

1-17 

1-27 

1-27 

ri3 

076 

O' 36 
0-48 
052 

007  0*02  IO77 

O' 11  O'OO  IO'8l 

004  oot  1 1  *39 

0'07  O'OI  II  '51 
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TABLE  V. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Snowfall. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

Battleford 

4'3 

3 '9 

5 '6 

2'4 

r  i 

Trace 

O'O 

C'O 

0  6 

0  8 

4'° 

3  5 

26*2 

Prince  Albert  ... 

9'° 

7-0 

8'  1 

4‘4 

''4 

0*0 

O'O 

O'O 

O'l 

2'5 

8-8 

67 

aS'o 

Qu’Appelle 

5'8 

87 

8-9 

8'o 

2 '  I 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

r  1 

57 

8'2 

6'o 

54'3 

Swift  Current  ... 

6’o 

5'9 

77 

3 '3 

2 '2 

O'l 

O'O 

O'O 

o*6 

r8 

5'2 

6*2 

39-0 

TABLE  VI. 


The  Average  Percentage  of  the  Possible  Bright  Sunshine. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Battleford  . 

41 

49 

46 

49 

40 

45 

53 

5  2 

45 

44 

32 

31 

44 

Prince  Albert  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Qu’Appelle 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  - 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Swift  Current  ... 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Alberta. — It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  other  territory  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  with  a  winter  climate  as  variable  as 
in  this  province.  The  normal  winter  is 
cold,  and  in  some  years  extreme  cold  is 
continuous  from  November  to  March,  but 
in  other  years  the  Chinook  is  most  per¬ 
sistent,  and  warm  days  with  bright  sun¬ 
shine  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  winter,  e.g.  the  mean  temperature  of 
November  1896  at  Calgary  was  390 ;  the 
mean  of  November  1896  was  2° ;  the  mean 
of  January  1906  was — 6°;  while  the  mean 
of  January  of  the  following  year  was  26°. 
Corresponding  variations  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  province. 

Average  daily  maxima  of  530  at  Calgary, 
520  at  Edmonton,  and  58°  at  Medicine  Hat, 
indicate  very  clearly  that  April  is  truly 
a  spring  month,  and  verifies  the  state¬ 
ment  that  spring  seeding  is  well  under 
way  or  perhaps  completed  in  April.  The 
rapid  upward  trend  of  the  temperature 
curve  continues  during  May  and  June,  and 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of 
July  occurs  the  heaviest  rainfall  of  the 
year,  a  rainfall  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  during  the 
same  period,  and  which  as  a  rule  is  ample 
to  ensure  successful  crops.  Bright  hot  days 
may  be  confidently  looked  for  during  July 
and  August,  and  very  occasionally  in  these 
months  temperatures  exceeding  90°,  per¬ 
haps  nearly  ioo°,  are  recorded ;  but  the 
average  mean  maxima  of  82°  at  Medicine 


Hat,  750  at  Calgary,  and  730  at  Edmonton, 
indicate  a  not  unpleasant  warmth,  while 
the  corresponding  minima  show  that  the 
nights  are  pleasantly  cool.  An  important 
fact  in  connection  with  the  climatology  of 
Alberta  is  that  the  isotherms  during  the 
summer  months  run  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  the  mean  summer  temperature 
is  almost  as  high  in  the  extreme  north  as 
in  the  south.  Fort  Dunvegan,  in  the  Peace 
River  County,  and  Fort  Chipewyan,  on 
Lake  Athabasca,  have  the  same  mean 
summer  temperature  as  Calgary  and  Ed¬ 
monton,  and  with  the  longer  period  of 
summer  sunlight  it  is  probable  that  plant- 
life  in  the  north  may  make  more  rapid 
growth  than  in  the  southern  districts.  But 
while  the  summer  is  of  a  pretty  uniform 
character  throughout  the  provinces,  the 
effect  of  the  increasing  latitude  is  shown 
before  the  end  of  August  by  the  more 
rapidly  diminishing  temperature  at  northern 
stations,  and  we  find  the  following  winter 
mean  temperatures:  Calgary,  170;  Edmon¬ 
ton,  130;  Fort  Dunvegan,  x° ;  and  Fort 
Chipewyan,  50  below  zero. 

The  Chinook  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Alberta  climate,  and  usually 
occurs  with  strong  south-west  and  west 
winds.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  south, 
but  is  by  no  means  uncommon  even  in 
the  Peace  River  district.  Sometimes  a 
change  of  wind  from  north  and  north-east 
to  south-west  will  in  Alberta  mean  a  rise  of 
temperature  from  perhaps  20°  below  zero 


to  40°  above  in  a  few  hours.  Largely  to 
the  effect  of  this  wind  is  due  the  fact  that 
the  prairies  of  Southern  Alberta  are  usually 
bare  of  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. 

In  that  portion  of  Alberta  which  is 
drained  by  the  north  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River  the  average  annual 
precipitation  amounts  to  18  in.,  of  which 

14  in.  is  rain.  During  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September 
the  average  precipitation  slightly  exceeds 
12^  in.  The  basin  of  the  Red  River 
receives  annually  about  2^  in.  more  than 
that  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  about 
4  in.  more  than  that  of  the  Bow  and  Belly 
Rivers.  From  May  to  September,  15  in. 
fall  in  the  basin  of  the  Red  Deer  and 
11  in.  in  the  basin  of  the  Bow  and  Belly. 
Records  kept  for  11  years  at  Pincher 
Creek  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  basin  of  the  Old  Man,  which  is 
tributary  to  the  Bow,  but  traverses  the 
foothill  belt  of  the  south-west,  flowing 
between  high  wooded  ridges  during  a 
great  portion  of  its  course,  the  annual 
precipitation  amounts  to  20  in.  Records 
from  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  Rivers 
suffer  from  lack  of  continuity,  but  fairly 
well  establish  the  fact  that  the  annual 
precipitation  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Alberta  does  not,  on  the  average,  exceed 

15  in.  As  in  the  other  districts,  however, 
the  major  portion  of  it  falls  in  the  growing 
period. 
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TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  Average  Mean  Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  Ai.ukkta. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Ni  .v 

Dec. 

Medicine  Hat  ...  ...  ...  ' 

20"8 

2 1  "6 

367 

577 

68-6 

74-8 

8 1  -9 

809 

69-0 

58‘4 

3-s'4 

294 

Calgary 

219 

24.3 

35  9 

52-6 

63-6 

f)8'y 

74'9 

737 

637 

54 '9 

35 '9 

30-1 

Edmonton 

15-2 

iy-2 

340 

52-2 

65- 1 

69-7 

73 '4 

720 

62*1 

5  2'9 

3 1  5 

2  VI 

Dunvegan... 

4' 3 

16*2 

28-9 

48'3 

63  4 

70-1 

74'4 

69-3 

too 

44'5 

2.5'4 

97 

Chipewyan 

—  2*0 

°’4 

1 5' 1 

38-1 

55’2 

62-6 

7r3 

67'5 

54'6 

407 

17-0 

1 13 

TABLE  II. 

The 

Average 

Mean 

Lowest 

Temperature. 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Medicine  Hat 

—0-4 

28 

T4'I 

3I*° 

41-4 

478 

53*3 

5°'9 

407 

316 

16-3 

9'4 

Calgary 

O’O 

i-8 

12-4 

26-7 

357 

42-4 

465 

44'9 

36-8 

28'  I 

1 3‘9 

108 

Edmonton... 

— 4' 5 

—  i-6 

11*2 

28-5 

38-3 

44'° 

47 '9 

46'3 

37'2 

29-7 

137 

5 '9 

Dunvegan... 

—  I5'7 

1-12-8 

—37 

20*  I 

32-6 

41-8 

46-0 

44-0 

38'4 

247 

6*i 

—5-9 

Chipewyan 

—  i8'o 

— 18-4 

—3 ’9 

18-1 

36-1 

43' 8 

5r3 

47-8 

37'8 

26’6 

1  '9 

-4-6 

TABLE  III. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


Station.  Jan. 

Eeb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  Year. 

19- 8  40-6 

20- 4  37'5 

14-9  36-1 

— 2*0  30*4 

—  i*o  26*5 

Medicine  Hat  ... 

Calgary . 

Edmonton  ...  ... 

Dunvegan  ...  ... 

Chipewyan  ...  •••  ' 

9'3 

io-8 

5'3 
— 5'5 

-13-2 

I  I'O 

13-0 

8-8 

17 

—9-9 

25'4 

24-2 

22*7 

12-6 

47 

44'5 

397 

4°'3 

34'2 

26-6 

54'8 

497 

516 

48-0 

43 '9 

6i-8 

557 

57'1 

56-0 

55'6 

67-8 

60-7 

606 

602 

617 

65'9 

59'3 

59'° 

567 

58-2 

551 

50' 3 

496 
49' 2 
46-2 

44'8 

4r5 

41-0 

34'6 

32-9 

27-4 

24-9 

228 

157 

u-8 

The 

TABLE  IV. 

Average  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 

Station. 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Uec-  (Total). 

Medicine  Hat . 

Calgary . 

Edmonton 

Dunvegan 

Chipewyan 

0*01 

0*00 

0*05 

0*00 

0*00 

0*02 

0*00 

0*00 

OOO 

Trace 

O’ 1 1 

O'OO 

o’o6 

0-07 

Trace 

°'43 

°'3° 

0-50 

072 

0-90 

I  62 
i '93 
1-76 
1-50 
i'5° 

2-83 

3'°3 

2*82 

2-83 

2’8o 

2-13 

3'02 

3'47 

1- 30 

2- 30 

i '55 
2*22 
2-04 
2-05 

3 '3° 

114 

ri8 

1 ‘39 

1 '  1 7 
2-30 

°'43 

0-19 

0-32 

090 

1-50 

o'!5 

0  00 
005 

°'5° 

040 

o-o8  10-50 

o'oo  11-87 

008  12-54 

O'lO  1074 

000  15-00 

TABLE  V. 


The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Snowfali 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

M  ay. 

Medicine  Hat  ... 

6*8 

77 

(ro 

2 '5 

3-« 

3'5 

0*6 

Calgary 

Edmonton  . 

4*9 

6*0 

6-3 

7’3 

7'1 

(y3 

2 '4 

1  ‘4 
8- 1 

1  ‘9 

Dunvegan 

Chipewyan  . 

to 

b  b 

9'1 

6-8 

12*2 

57 

3 '9 

4-8 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 
(Total >. 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

o*5 

I '4 

7'6 

5‘2 

384 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

2*1 

2-7 

8-2 

6-4 

43‘9 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

4-2 

5 ’9 

6‘5 

39‘8 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

1*0 

6-8 

6-8 

7‘9 

66-3 

°'5 

0*0 

0*0 

17 

3'3 

89 

77 

520 

British  Columbia.— Vancouver  Island,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  occupies  somewhat  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  the  American 
continent  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  Atlantic, 
does  to  Europe,  lying  between  nearly  the 


same  parallels  of  latitude.  1  he  climate,  as 
in  all  parts  of  British  Columbia,  varies 
much  with  the  orographical  features  of  the 
country.  The  annual  rainfall  along  the 
exposed  western  coast  of  the  island  is  very 

173 


great,  generally  exceeding  100  in.,  but  in 
the  more  eastern  districts  it  is  less  than 
half  that  amount.  A  comparatively  dry 
period  extends  from  May  to  September, 
while  copious  rains  fall  between  September 
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and  March.  The  mean  monthly  and  mean 
annual  temperatures  correspond  very 
closely  with  those  found  in  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  summers  are  quite  as  long,  and 
severe  frosts  scarcely  ever  occur. 

On  what  is  usually  termed  the  lower 
mainland  of  British  Columbia,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  parts  of  the  province  that  lie 
at  comparatively  low  levels  west  of  the 
Selkirks,  the  climate  is  everywhere  equable 
and  mild.  The  lower  Fraser  Valiev,  in 
its  northward  reach  to  its  junction  with 
the  Thomson  River,  traverses  latitudes 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  southern 
half  of  England.  The  spring  opens  early, 
the  summers  are  warm,  and  the  winters, 
which  are  usually  mild  and  rainy  near  the 
coast,  increase  somewhat  in  severity  with 
increasing  distance  from  the  sea.  At 
Agassiz,  about  70  miles  from  Vancouver, 
the  average  mean  temperature  for  January 
is  330  and  for  July  6_p,  with  a  mean  daily 
range  of  io°  in  the  former  month  and  of 
26°  in  the  latter.  The  lowest  temperature 
on  record  is  — 130  and  the  highest  97°. 
Frosts  seldom  occur  as  late  as  May,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  during  the 
summer  months.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
67  in.,  two-thirds  of  which  falls  between 
the  beginning  of  October  and  the  end  of 
March.  At  New  Westminster  the  rainfall 
is  essentially  the  same  as  at  Agassiz,  the 
winter  mean  temperature  being  a  few 
degrees  higher  and  the  summer  tempera¬ 
ture  a  little  lower. 

The  change  in  climate  between  the  west 
and  east  sides  of  the  Coast  Range  is 
decidedly  abrupt.  The  Pacific  winds  are 


deprived  of  much  of  their  moisture  in 
ascending  the  western  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  air  flows  eastward  or  is 
drawn  down  to  lower  levels,  becoming 
drier  and  warmer  ;  hence  the  interior 
plateaus  between  the  Coast  and  Selkirk 
Ranges  possess  a  relatively  dry  climate. 
The  summers  are  warmer  and  the  winters 
colder  than  on  the  lower  mainland.  The 
cold  of  winter  is,  however,  scarcely  ever 
severe,  and  the  hottest  days  of  summer 
are  rendered  pleasant  by  the  fact  that  the 
air  is  dry  and  the  nights  are  cool.  In  all 
the  lower  levels  of  British  Columbia  March 
is  distinctly  a  spring  month.  In  the  more 
southern  divisions  the  mean  temperature 
of  April  corresponds  very  closely  with  that 
of  the  same  month  in  England,  while  the 
summer  may  very  well  be  compared  with 
that  of  Southern  Ontario,  except  that  the 
air  is  much  drier  and  the  rainfall  is  scant. 
Over  the  larger  portion  of  Yale  district 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  as  well  as 
cereals,  are  most  successful  crops,  and  in 
Okanagan  grapes  and  peaches  thrive,  and 
tobacco  is  yearly  proving  more  successful. 
The  meteorological  tables  for  Kamloops, 
Vernon,  and  Mission  Valley  show  approxi¬ 
mately  the  mean  temperature  and  rainfall 
values  of  the  region. 

In  the  more  mountainous  region  of  East 
Kootenay  the  winters  are  colder  again,  but 
even  here  the  summers  are  warmer  and 
the  winters  not  so  cold  as  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  about  100  miles  east  of  Kamloops, 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Selkirks,  is 


Griffin  Lake,  and  here  the  effect  of  distance 
from  the  high  Coast  Range  and  also  of 
increased  altitude  is  shown  in  a  larger 
amount  of  precipitation  and  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature.  The  snowfall  aggre¬ 
gates  130  in.  each  winter. 

As  the  Selkirks  are  ascended  the  effect 
of  increasing  altitude  becomes  manifest, 
and  at  the  Glacier  House,  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Sir  Donald,  the  mean  monthly 
temperature  averages  nearly  8°  lower  than 
at  Griffin  Lake.  The  precipitation  also  is 
much  greater,  owing  chiefly  to  an  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  snowfall  between  October 
and  April,  the  fall  aggregating  as  much  as 
36  ft.  July  and  August  are  months  with 
a  mean  temperature  rarely  exceeding  570 
or  58°,  and  with  pleasantly  warm  days  and 
usually  bright  sunshine,  followed  by  cool 
nights,  the  marvellous  scenery  of  the 
Selkirks  and  the  great  Illecillewaet  Glacier 
can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

East  of  Rogers  Pass,  in  the  valley  of  the 
northward-flowing  Columbia,  there  is  again 
found  the  Chinook  effect,  drier  weather 
and  a  greater  preponderance  of  clear  skies 
prevailing  than  on  the  western  slopes. 
The  level  is  still  high,  however.  The 
lofty  Rockies  lie  not  far  eastward,  and 
the  distance  from  the  coast  is  now  so 
great  that  except  when  the  Chinook  is 
blowing  the  character  of  the  winter  par¬ 
takes  rather  of  the  continental  than  the 
coastal  type.  Reference  to  the  tables  will 
show  that  at  Donald  nearly  all  months  are 
characterized  by  a  large  daily  range  of 
temperature,  and  that  occasionally  in  winter 
very  low  temperatures  are  recorded. 


TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  Average  Mean  Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  British  Columbia. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Victoria  ... 

43 '5 

45'° 

49'2 

54'9 

607 

65-1 

69^2 

68’8 

637 

56-0 

q8’6 

45' 1 

New  Westminster 

41*2 

45 'o 

497 

56'9 

66’8 

70-5 

73'8 

73'2 

66'i 

577 

46'3 

42'5 

Kamloops... 

307 

337 

46-9 

60-5 

70’2 

75'6 

8r8 

82-1 

69'5 

56-8 

40 ‘O 

35'3 

Agassiz  . 

37'9 

63’5 

52-0 

55'2 

62'9 

69'S 

767 

79'° 

67-4 

61-3 

44'4 

40’8 

Mission  Valley  . 

zS'q 

36'6 

45 '8 

58'1 

64-9 

74-0 

8i*2 

8°’3 

63’9 

54'9 

37'5 

33' 1 

Salmon  Arm 

28-6 

36-9 

46'! 

577 

64' 2 

72'5 

8°'3 

787 

62*2 

53' < 

367 

34’9 

TABLE  II. 


The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Victoria  ... 

35'° 

35'6 

37'° 

40’6 

45 '3 

49'° 

51'2 

5i'2 

47'9 

44-8 

40-5 

37'8 

New  Westminster 

...  ^2‘2 

33 '4 

34'8 

39'6 

42-5 

49'3 

5  2'° 

53'4 

47'2 

44'° 

36'6 

32'4 

Kamloops... 

177 

1 8-5 

27-6 

37-6 

45 '9 

5r3 

54'8 

54'9 

.j6'i 

39' 1 

28-3 

24-9 

Agassiz 

28'2 

31-7 

35'9 

38'3 

44-8 

48'3 

51-0 

5° '5 

467 

42-1 

34' 1 

3 1 '9 

Mission  Valley  ... 

...  I47 

1 9‘8 

23 '9 

3 1 '9 

39-6 

42'9 

46'8 

44'8 

37'5 

3°'4 

237 

2 1 -6 

Salmon  Arm 

13-1 

i8'6 

24-I 

33'5 

40*0 

44  4 

47*5 

45 '9 

37V 

33'° 

23 '3 

24-0 

J74 
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TABLE  III. 

1  he  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Anneal  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

Victoria... 

39-2 

4°'3 

43' 1 

477 

53'° 

57' 1 

603 

6o'o 

55'^ 

507 

4 1'5 

417 

4‘)'4 

New  Westminster 

367 

39'2 

42'3 

4<s'3 

546 

59'9 

6  2 '9 

637 

56'7 

509 

4  >'4 

38'4 

496 

Kamloops 

24-2 

26'  1 

37'2 

49'° 

58-0 

63'5 

687 

687 

57*^ 

48-0 

34'2 

30  1 

47' 1 

Agassiz  ... 

33 'O 

37-6 

44'° 

467 

53 '9 

58-9 

63 '9 

647 

57'° 

5  >7 

39 '3 

367 

4S'6 

Mission  \  alley ... 

2f8 

28*2 

34'8 

45  0 

52'2 

58-4 

f>4'0 

62-5 

507 

42  7 

3°'4 

27'3 

43' 2 

Salmon  Arm 

20*9 

277 

35'1 

45'6 

52'1 

58-4 

63 '9 

627 

50T 

43' < 

3°‘° 

29'4 

43' 2 

TABL 

.E  IV. 

The 

Average 

Mean 

Month 

ly  Rain 

FALL. 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

Victoria... 

3-88 

3-08 

2-40 

173 

i  '3° 

°'93 

076 

°'f>5 

2*01 

2'55 

671 

3 '86 

3 1-1 

New  Westminster 

7'26 

5'7i 

4*5 1 

3-8° 

3 '3° 

3'27 

i'45 

T39 

2'97 

4'47 

9'5 1 

7-22 

54'9 

Kamloops 

o- 1 6 

017 

ot8 

076 

C85 

iT5 

1-23 

T03 

1*09 

071 

076 

078 

7*5 

Agassiz  ... 

5-3i 

4-69 

474 

4-41 

4' 8  5 

474 

2*10 

2 '54 

479 

5'48 

8-26 

676 

58'6 

Mission  Valley ... 

0T5 

0-51 

0-38 

°'4r 

1‘09 

i'44 

1*21 

C89 

17 1 

o' 86 

074 

O'^O 

9'3 

Salmon  Arm 

0‘26 

031 

°'34 

o-88 

''39 

i'93 

1*09 

077 

i'75 

i'6o 

>'54 

0'2b 

12*1 

TABLE  V. 

The  Average  Mean  Monthly  Snowfall. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

Victoria . 

6  3 

4'5 

17 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

0*0 

1’5 

07 

147 

New  Westminster 

ii -5 

8'2 

5 6 

°'4 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

57 

2*0 

33'4 

Kamloops 

87 

5'5 

i'3 

0*1 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

6-6 

4'° 

26*2 

Agassiz  ... 

127 

10-3 

4'4 

07 

O'O 

0*0 

O’O 

O'O 

O'O 

0*0 

5*3 

67 

39' 1 

Mission  Valley... 

9'9 

5'9 

5 '4 

0*2 

0*0 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

Trace 

4'° 

87 

3  3 '9 

Salmon  Arm 

21*1 

1 2*4 

3 '4 

0*0 

0*0 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

O'O 

9'2 

I5'9 

f)2'0 

The  Sub- Arctic. — To  the  northward  of  the 
provincial  boundaries,  in  latitude  6o°,  there 
are  immense  territories  where  the  climate 
is  of  a  sub-Arctic  type,  with  modifications 
in  certain  localities.  The  most  striking  of 
these  occurs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  where  the  summers  are  comparatively 
warm  and  wheat  has  matured  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  certainly  vegetables 
may  be  grown  quite  generally.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  mild  conditions 
obtain  over  all  the  territory  between  the 
river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
winters  are,  however,  extremely  cold,  and 
while  snow  is  disappearing  rapidly  and  wild¬ 
fowl  are  flying  in  April,  it  is  May  before 
there  is  much  sign  of  growth ;  and  after 
severe  frosts  in  September,  winter  begins 
in  October.  The  summer  rainfall  is  scant 
over  all  the  northern  country  and  the 
winter  snowfall  is  by  no  means  heavy. 

Very  much  the  same  conditions  obtain 
in  the  Yukon  territory  as  in  the  Mackenzie. 
The  average  mean  annual  temperature  at 


Dawson  is  about  220;  the  mean  of  the 
three  summer  months  is  about  570 ;  July 
being  61°  and  of  the  3  winter  months 
— 160,  with  January  —  230.  Spring  may 
be  said  to  open  towards  the  end  of 
April,  the  last  zero  temperature  of  the 
winter  usually  occurring  about  the  5th 
of  that  month.  May,  with  an  average 
temperature  of  440,  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
pleasant  month, and  the  23rd  is  the  average 
date  of  the  last  frost  of  spring.  Daily 
observations  during  5  summers  indicate 
that,  on  the  average,  the  temperature  rises 
to  70°  or  higher  on  46  days  and  to  8o°  or 
higher  on  14  days;  90°  was  recorded  in 
Dawson  in  June  1889,  and  950  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  These  temperatures,  with  much 
bright  sunshine  and  an  absence  of  frost 
during  3  months,  together  with  the  long 
days  of  a  latitude  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  amply  account  for  the 
success  so  far  achieved  by  market  gardeners 
near  Dawson  in  growing  a  large  variety  of 
garden  produce,  including  lettuce,  radish, 
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cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  potatoes,  and 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  hardier  cereals 
might  possibly  be  a  successful  crop,  both  in 
parts  of  the  Yukon  territory  and  in  the  far 
northern  districts  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin. 
August  23rd  would  appear  to  be  the  average 
date  of  the  first  autumnal  frost,  the  tem¬ 
perature  rapidly  declining  towards  the 
close  of  the  month.  Although  night  frosts 
are  not  infrequent  in  September,  the  month, 
as  a  whole,  is  mild,  with  a  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  420.  October  may  be  fairly  termed 
a  winter  month,  the  mean  temperature 
being  but  2270,  and  the  first  zero  of 
the  winter  is  recorded  on  the  average 
about  the  18th.  Ice  usually  begins  to  run 
in  the  Yukon  about  the  second  week  of 
October,  but  it  is  not  until  quite  the  end  T 
the  month,  or  early  in  November,  that  the 
river  is  frozen  fast.  The  temperature  on  the 
average  during  a  winter  falls  to  20°  below 
zero  or  lower  on  72  days,  to  40  below 
or  lower  on  21  days,  to  50  below  or  lower 
on  7  days,  and  to  6o°  below  or  lower  on  2 
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days.  In  January  1896  65°  below  zero  was 
registered  at  F ort  Constantine, and  in  January 
1901  68°  below  was  recorded  at  Dawson. 


Showing  the  Average  Mean 


Observations  of  rain  and  snow  have  until 
the  close  of  last  summer  been  very  frag¬ 
mentary,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  summer 

TABLE  I. 


rainfall  near  Dawson  is  usually  between 
7  and  9  in.,  and  that  the  total  snowfall  of 
autumn  and  winter  is  between  50  and  60  in. 


Highest  Temperature  in  the  Various  Months  at  Various  Stations  in  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  and  the  Yukon. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Hay  River... 

...  —9-4 

— i'3 

I3'6 

36-6 

S2'3 

629 

72-4 

69-6 

56-9 

39'2 

1 2'  I 

— o-5 

Fort  Simpson 

...  —10-3 

— 5'9 

9'3 

37'2 

52'8 

66' 1 

7°'3 

66’4 

53'3 

33'2 

49 

5'3 

Fort  Good  Hope ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fort  McPherson  ... 

...  — 18'6 

—13-0 

4'1 

!9'4 

37'4 

6o-8 

68'o 

64'o 

44' 1 

20'8 

—4-4 

—10-5 

Dawson  City 

...  '  — 167 

— ■ T3 

I7'5 

39'9 

57'i 

70'5 

727 

66  1 

50-6 

30-9 

4'5 

4'5 

Herschell  Island  ... 

... - 16*  I 

— 3'9 

—47 

9'4 

25-2 

4T‘0 

506 

46'5 

37‘5 

20-3 

2*6 

— 8'o 

TABLE  II. 

The  Average  Mean  Lowest  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Hay  River... 

— 25'9 

— 21*8 

—  L3'3 

13-1 

30-6 

39'5 

49'° 

46'5 

37'1 

23-9 

—3-0 

— 15'3 

Fort  Simpson 

— 26'6 

— 26'S 

—  i6'4 

1 3'° 

31-8 

43'9 

47-8 

44'9 

34'1 

I4'2 

-8-5 

—  19-9 

Fort  Good  Hope... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fort  McPherson  ... 

— 34'9 

—326 

— 19'2 

—6-9 

20'  I 

407 

48'o 

422 

2873 

77 

— 17'4 

— 24'9 

Dawson  City 

— 3°'5 

— 20‘0 

—67 

15-6 

3  2 ’9 

45'2 

48-1 

42-9 

32-5 

I5'9 

— 7'4 

—  i6’4 

Herschell  Island  ... 

— 28'0 

— 207 

—19' 5 

5*2 

13-1 

3°'° 

37'6 

36-0 

25-1 

1 1 -8 

— 15-0 

—  2  I  *0 

TABLE  III. 


The  Average  Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature. 


Station. 

Jau. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Hay  River 

—  17-6 

— n*6 

0‘2 

24-8 

41 '6 

5 1 '2 

607 

58'0 

47 '0 

3r6 

46 

-7-8 

23'6 

Fort  Simpson . 

—  i8'4 

—  i6'4 

—4' 1 

26-4 

42-I 

54'8 

58'9 

557 

44-6 

23'6 

—  !'3 

— 12'5 

2 1' 1 

Fort  Good  Hope 

- 28'0 

—21-8 

-87 

i6'9 

367 

55'i 

59'1 

53 '5 

377 

iyO 

—  io'g 

— 21 'I 

J5'5 

Fort  McPherson 

— 27'5 

23’3 

— 7'4 

77 

28-8 

510 

577 

53'8 

J3'9 

— ir4 

—177 

J3'5 

Dawson  City  ... 

—23-6 

— 12*1 

5 '4 

277 

457 

57'5 

60 -4 

54'5 

4i'6 

24T 

— r5 

—10-3 

22'4 

Herschell  Island 

— 22*0 

—12-3 

—  1 2  ’  I 

2'I 

I9*2 

35'5 

44' 1 

4I-3 

i6-o 

— 6- 1 

— 14'5 

io’6 

TABLE  IV. 


The  Average  Total  Monthly  Precipitation  (Rain  and  Melted  Snow). 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

(Total). 

Hay  Rivet- 
Fort  Simpson  ... 

Fort  Good  Hope 

Fort  McPherson 

Dawson  City  ... 
Herschell  Island 

0'70 

o-86 

0-90 

— 

°'5° 

0-26 

075 

O' 60 
o'go 

0-30 

070 

0-83 

0-50 

3‘oo 

o’86 

°'94 

2'o8 

°'33 

0S2 

1-89 

0-46 

i'77 

I '40 

075 

I-85 

1*00 

0'82 

1  '6o 

170 

1-28 

I '25 

I-IO 

1-50 

o'75 

I '20 
1-28 

ri5 

I5'5 

IO'I 

12-58 

176 


FIRST  TRAINLOAD  OF  WHEAT  SHIPPED  OVER  THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE 

Bv  ].  CASTELL  HOPKINS,  K.S.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs 


RADE  is  to  a  new- 
country  what  life¬ 
blood  is  to  the  human 
frame  ;  tariffs  are  the 
elements  which  con¬ 
trol,  modify,  invigor¬ 
ate,  and  direct  the 
channels  and  course 
of  trade.  In  older  communities,  commerce 
runs  along  w:ell-defined  lines  of  production 
and  population,  supply  and  demand,  ship¬ 
ping  and  transport ;  in  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  a  new  land  like  Canada,  com¬ 
merce,  interior  or  exterior,  becomes  the 
most  essential  factor  in  its  development 
and  tariffs,  consequently,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  element  in  its  politics.  Mixed  up 
with  trade  evolution  in  Canada  have  been 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  forces  in  its 
history — the  records  of  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  and  the  annals  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company ;  the  story  of  the  Loyalist 
pioneers  and  the  French  voyageurs  and 
trappers;  adventures  in  vast  forests  and 
wildernesses,  over  great  lakes  and  mighty 
rivers,  with  all  the  real  romance  of  Indian 
legend,  savage  warfare,  and  wild  animal 
life  ;  trade  in  pelts  and  furs,  commerce  of 
the  crudest  kind,  rivalries  of  the  vast 
expanses  of  uncivilized  waste ;  struggles 


of  an  almost  barbarous  character  and 
competition  of  a  modern  kind  between 
the  small  forces  of  a  tiny  population  and 
the  unceasing  energies  of  American 
competition. 

Prior  to  1760,  when  Canada  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain,  its  exports  consisted 
mainly  of  furs,  seal-oil,  flour,  and  peas, 
averaging  yearly  about  £'100,000  in  value. 
The  imports  were  about  £200,000,  and 
it  was  then  a  standing  complaint  of  the 
French  Governors  that  English  traders 
monopolized  business  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  settlers.  That  was  the  age  of  the 
fur  trade,  of  the  French  trappers,  and  of 
the  evolution  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  which  at  one  time  extended  its 
operations  over  .4, 000, 000  square  miles  of 
area,  held  152  posts  or  stations,  employed 
3,000  agents  or  traders,  and  had  over 
100,000  Indian  hunters.  Then  followed, 
under  early  British  rule,  the  growth  of  the 
shipbuilding  and  lumber  trades  :  in  1786 
the  exports  of  fish,  lumber,  and  furs  totalling 
£490,000.  The  system  of  colonial  monoply 
was  still  in  vogue  :  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  forbidden  to  foreign 
vessels,  and  the  lumber  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  shipped  upon  British 
vessels  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  As  a 
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recompense  for  the  disabilities  which 
prevented  Canadian  ships  from  entering 
foreign  ports,  the  provinces  were  allowed 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  lumber 
and  provisions  to  the  British  West  India 
Islands.  The  trade  in  these  products  was, 
therefore,  fairly  good,  and  by  1841  the 
shipbuilding  branch  of  Quebec’s  business 
produced  no  less  than  (>4  sea-going  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  of  23,122  tons  burden. 
The  exports  of  lumber  alone  from  Quebec 
in  1808  totalled  $157,360.  The  chief  items 
in  this  trade  were  staves,  which  by  1829 
totalled  4,537.732  in  number,  and  deals  and 
boards,  which  in  the  same  year  numbered 
9.543/M5- 

The  entire  trade  of  Upper’ and  Lower 
Canada  in  1808  was  £  1 ,776,060  or  $8,400,000, 
of  which  the  exports  were  £1,156,060,  the 
imports  from  England  £530,000,  and  from 
the  United  States  £280,000.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  trade  out  of  Quebec  in  1805 
numbered  146  of  25,136  tonnage  ;  in  1828 
they  had  increased  to  716  of  183,481 
tonnage  ;  in  1846  they  numbered  1,480 
of  568,225  tonnage. 

During  these  years,  the  British  American 
Provinces — which  then  consisted  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia — had  most 
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extensive  preferences  and  privileges  in  tire 
markets  of  Great  Britain.  In  1845,  just 
before  the  British  change  to  Free  Trade, 
the  Imperial  tariff  upon  provisions  was  as 
follows  : — 


riches  of  British  North  America;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  vexatious  regulations 
which  tied  up  the  external  trade  of  the 
colonies  in  the  hands  of  British  middle¬ 
men  and  shipping  interests.  Canadian 


colonies.  Lord  Durham,  in  opening  his 
celebrated  Report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  provinces  in  1839,  drew  a  dismal 
picture,  which  was  apparently  only  too 
true,  of  the  difference  between  the  two 


Product. 

From  Foreign 
Countries. 

From  British 
Countries. 

Product. 

From  Foreign 
Countries. 

From  British 
Countries. 

Bacon  and  Hams  ... 

...  cwt. 

s. 

H 

d. 

84 

s 

3 

d. 

8 

Oxen  and  Bulls  ... 

...  each 

s. 

21 

d. 

0 

s. 

IO 

d. 

6 

6 

Butter 

)> 

21 

0 

5 

0 

Horses 

,, 

21 

O 

IO 

Cheese 

1 1 

°T 

2 

7  s 

Cows 

,, 

15 

9 

7 

Beef,  salted  ... 

8 

4t 

2 

I 

Calves 

...  , , 

IO 

6 

5 

k 

Pork . 

8 

4i 

2 

I 

Sheep 

...  0 

0 

J 

1 

Vegetables  ... 

O 

2 

0 

I 

Hogs  . 

...  n  ' 

5 

-» 

J) 

7\ 

Eggs . 

120  lb. 

O 

IO 

0 

24 

Lambs 

2 

I 

1 

o4 

Hay . 

...  load 

l6 

9 

8 

4i 

Wheat,  according  to  value 

per  quarter 

18s. 

O 

to 

O 

•Si 

2S. 

to  5s. 

As  a  passing  illustration  of  how  trade 
changes  and  production  varies  from  time 
to  time  and  also  of  how  impossible  it  is  to 
frame  an  unalterable  tariff  policy,  it  may 
be  said  that  a  few  years  before  this — Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1842 — the  Legislature  of  Canada 
(Ontario  and  Quebec)  passed  an  Act  which 
was  held  for  the  time  of  Her  Majesty’s 
pleasure  and  which  imposed  a  duty  of  3s. 
a  quarter  on  all  wheat  imported  into 
Canada,  except  that  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  Colonies. 
It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  that  this  was 
done  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  reciprocal 
reduction  in  the  duties  upon  wheat  and 
wheat-hour  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Canada.  In  the  succeeding 
year  this  became  law  but  with  very  impor¬ 
tant  changes  looming  upon  the  horizon. 
The  first  Canadian  interest  to  suffer  under 
the  British  Free  Trade  movement  was  the 
one  most  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
moment.  Up  to  this  time  the  British  duty 
imposed  upon  Baltic  timber  had  been 
55s.  per  load,  whilst  Canadian  timber 
was  admitted  at  the  nominal  figure  of 
10s. ;  in  1841  the  rates  had  been  lowered 
to  30s.  and  is.  respectively.  The  result 
was  a  steady  growth  of  unrest  in  the 
provinces  and  a  natural  diminution  of 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  English 
tariff  legislation. 

In  studying  the  condition  at  this  time 
of  the  Canadian  provinces — prior  to  1841 
there  was  no  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada — it  seems  evident  that  the  British 
preferential  tariff  helped  the  colonists 
but  that  its  full  benefit  was  destroyed 
and  the  measure  of  its  usefulness  restricted 
by,  first,  absolute  ignorance  amongst 
Canadians,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  foreign 
:ountries,  as  to  the  vast  resources  and 


trade  with  the  United  States  over  a  term 
of  years  at  this  period  shows  to  what 
an  extent  the  foreign  commerce  of  British 
America  was  handicapped — not,  of  course, 
by  the  preference  given  Canadians  in  the 
British  market,  but  by  the  Navigation 
Laws  and  other  commercial  regulations 
of  that  age  of  colonial  leading-strings. 
In  a  Memorandum  prepared  by  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  George 
Brown  and  dated  April  27,  1874,  were 
recorded  official  statistics  of  the  trade 
referred  to  with  the  United  States. 

The  figures  for  the  whole  11  years, 
1821  to  1831  inclusive,  showed  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  (in¬ 
cluding  Newfoundland)  to  be  $31,401,326, 
whilst  the  imports  from  the  provinces 
were  only  $7,684,559.  In  the  13  years 
following,  1833-45,  there  was  an  increase. 
The  total  exports  from  the  Republic  into 
the  provinces  were  $58,722,869,  and  the 
imports  from  the  provinces  into  the 
United  States  were  $23,356,275.  During 
this  period  there  was  never  such  a  degree 
of  prosperity  in  the  provinces  as  would 
be  satisfactory  to  a  modern  Canadian. 
From  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  up  to 
1841  the  provinces  were  indebted  for 
any  little  progress  which  they  did  make 
to  their  preference  in  the  British  market, 
to  the  consequent  growth  of  the  lumber 
trade,  and  to  the  business  operations  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Tariffs  were 
in  a  most  complex  condition.  Each 
province  had  duties  against  the  other, 
and  over  all  was  the  controlling  power  of 
the  Home  Government  legislating  in 
natural  ignorance  of  the  fiscal  require¬ 
ments  of  then  comparatively  insignificant 
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countries  of  this  continent  whose  borders, 
then  as  now,  ran  together  for  thousands 
of  miles.  In  1846  came  the  abolition  of 
Britain’s  Protective  policy,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  abrogation  of  the  Preference 
followed  by  the  Annexation  movement 
of  1849  and  a  period  of  deep  depres¬ 
sion. 

During  these  years  of  change  in  the  Old 
Land,  Canadian  duties  remained  pretty 
much  the  same,  the  average  being  104  per 
cent.,  and  the  free  imports  into  the  country 
forming  only  2 4  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
For  the  8  years  from  1841  to  1849  the 
imports  of  Canada — the  two  provinces — 
amounted  to  $117,715,000  and  the  total 
duty  collected  to  $14,040,000.  But  these 
importations,  small  as  they  may  seem 
to  the  Canadian  of  to-day,  were  too  large 
for  the  business  and  population  of  that 
time  and  undoubtedly  helped  to  swell  the 
troubles  of  the  country.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  earlier  provincial  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
comparative  conditions  continued  to  pre¬ 
vail.  During  the  8  years  1846-53  the 
Republic  exported  to  the  provinces 
$77,092,  514  and  imported  from  them  only 
$36,753,592.  This  great  preponderance  in 
United  States  exports  to  Canada  over 
its  imports  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  of  Canada  steadily  increasing  its 
use  of  American  railways,  canals,  and 
jobbing  centres  in  carrying  British  goods 
into  the  provinces.  This  trend  in  the 
transportation  trade  became  especially 
marked  after  the  abrogation  of  the  British 
Protective  tariff.  Prior  to  1846  there  had, 
of  course,  been  no  bonding  system  or 
similar  arrangement.  The  export  of 
British  and  other  non-continental  products 
to  British  America  through  the  United 
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Slates  before  and  after  that  event  was  as 
follows  : — 

Dollars. 

From  1821  to  1832  inclusive  ...  403,909 

»  1833  „  1845  „  ...  4,640,332 

„  1846  ,,  1853  „  ...  22,072,260 

This  large  increase  was  due  to  the 

arrangement  by  which  merchandise,  after 
1846,  was  brought  into  the  provinces 
without  any  payment  of  duties  at  the 
United  States  seacoast.  Through  the 
more  complete  method  in  operation  after 
1854,  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was 
consummated,  this  transit  trade  rose  till  in 
1868  it  amounted  to  #21,515,664,  or  nearly 
the  amount  of  the  whole  eight  years  from 
1846  to  1853.  Unfortunately  no  official 
figures  were  kept  during  the  time  that 
Treaty  was  in  force,  and  we  can  only  guess 
at  the  great  value  it  must  have  been  to 
American  transportation  interests  by  the 
largely  increased  general  trade  from  across 
the  border.  Much  of  the  British-American 
export  trade  to  Great  Britain  also  went 
over  United  States  railways.  During  all 
these  years  Canadian  duties  against  the 
Republic  had  averaged  about  io|-  per  cent., 
while  American  duties  upon  Canadian 
goods  were  twice  as  high  and  sometimes 
more.  In  the  Republic’s  history  from  1800 
to  i860  the  American  tariff  varied  far  more 
than  Canada’s  had  done.  At  times  it  was 
highly  protective,  at  other  periods  almost 
free  in  its  scope  and  effect.  But,  whatever 
the  duties,  Canadian  imports  rose  steadily 
after  1849,  and  it  really  seems  in  this  case, 
as  it  proved  in  many  others,  that  the  greater 
the  import  trade  of  this  new  country 
the  less  was  the  general  prosperity. 
Disorganization  of  business  and  commerce 
naturally  injured  internal  production  and 
appeared  to  cause  the  increased  import 
of  foreign  products.  The  following  trade 
table  is  from  official  sources  of  that 
period  : — 


Year. 

Imports, 

Duty. 

£ 

£ 

1849  . 

3,002,891 

444-547 

1850 

4>245-5.I7 

615,694 

1851 

5-358.™;7 

737-439 

1852 

5,071,623 

739>263 

1853  — 

7-995.359 

1,028,676 

1854  ... 

10,132,331 

1.234,751 

In  this  latter  year,  however,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  relations  between 
the  Republic  and  the  provinces.  For  some 
time  previously  Canadian  farmers  had  been 


prospering  visibly.  The  Crimean  War 
kept  up  the  price  of  grain  to  a  very  high 
figure  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
exports  nearly  all  went  to  Great  Britain 
via  American  railroads  and  ports,  this 
prosperity  was  maintained.  Just  as  the 
war  was  about  to  close,  and  a  reaction 
in  prices  might  have  been  expected,  Lord 
Elgin  succeeded  in  negotiating  his  famous 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  thus  opened  to  Canadian  farmers 
another  market  which  was  destined  in  a 
few  years  to  become  immensely  valuable, 
though  in  a  transient  way  and  because 
of  the  Civil  War  which  depleted  agri¬ 
cultural  population  and  decreased  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  the  United  States. 
The  commercial  clause  in  the  Treaty, 
which  was  signed  on  June  5,  1854,  and 
terminated,  after  notice  by  the  United 
States,  in  1866,  enacted  that  certain  articles, 
being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the 
British  colonies,  or  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  admitted  into  each  country, 
respectively,  free  of  duty — the  more 
important  of  these  articles  being  grain, 
flour,  breadstuffs,  animals,  fresh,  smoked, 
and  salted  meats,  fish,  lumber  of  all  kinds, 
poultry,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  ores  of  metal, 
pitch,  tar,  flax,  hemp,  unmanufactured 
tobacco  and  rice. 

No  manufactures  of  any  kind  were 
included  in  the  Treaty,  and  whatever  the 
provinces  made  free  to  the  States  were 
also  made  free  to  Britain ;  though  of 
course  this  did  the  Mother  Country  no 
particular  service  as  she  exported  hardly 
any  of  the  products  named.  But  dis¬ 
crimination  was  avoided.  There  can  be 
no  question  regarding  the  apparent  value 
of  this  measure  to  Canada  and  the  Atlantic 
Provinces.  Agricultural  prices  remained 
high,  and  in  the  last  four  years  of  the 
Treaty  rose  still  higher.  Canadian  farmers 
prospered  greatly,  and  some  of  their 
descendants  have  looked  back  with  an 
easily  understood  regret  to  the  time  when 
Reciprocity  existed.  Yet  special  events 
and  conditions  created  the  trade  and  caused 
this  prosperity,  in  the  main,  and  not 
specific  Treaty  arrangements.  Freights 
to  England  were  then  very  heavy; 
transportation  of  all  kinds  was  slow  and 
costly ;  American  middlemen  largely 
controlled  the  traffic  ;  the  British  market 
was  not  what  it  is  to-day —a  pivotal  point 
of  agricultural  observation  and  attention. 
In  the  United  States,  when  the  tariff 
walls  were  thrown  down,  two  reasons,  one 
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following  the  other,  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  measure.  England, .which  even  at 
that  time  imported  a  large  amount  of 
American  produce,  was  demanding  more 
than  local  conditions  would  permit  the 
Republic  to  supply — and  the  provinces 
therefore  benefited.  Internal  affairs  in 
the  United  States  aided  considerably  in 
this  direction. 

By  the  U.S.  Tariff  Bill  of  1846  and  the 
further  sweeping  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in 
1857,  the  American  market  had  become 
glutted  with  British  manufactures,  industries 
had  fallen  right  and  left,  hard  times  had 
supervened,  and,  after  the  crisis  of  1857, 
in  which  hundreds  of  banks  suspended, 
it  was  found  that  agricultural  production 
and  prosperity  had  naturally  suffered  with 
the  general  welfare.  And,  although  this 
reacted  upon  the  Canadas  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  it  also  gave  an  opportunity  for 
provincial  products  to  take  the  place  of 
American  in  the  British  markets  and  so 
helped  the  farmers.  Then,  in  1861,  after 
the  Morrill  Protective  Tariff  had  come  into 
force,  the  Civil  War  began,  and  once  more 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  Republic 
were  deranged  and  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  farmer’s  product  enormously 
enhanced.  There  was  a  complete  reversal 
in  the  trend  of  trade.  Between  1854  and 
1866,  inclusive,  British  America — the 
Canadas,  Atlantic  Provinces,  and  New¬ 
foundland — exported  the  comparatively 
large  total  of  $267,612,131  worth  of 
products  to  the  United  States  ;  while 
during  those  years  the  Republic  sent  the 
British  Provinces  (Newfoundland  included) 
a  total  of  $271,940,897.  The  details  of  the 
trade  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  alone 
during  this  period  were  as  stated  in  the 
table  on  the  following  page. 

The  political  and  international  causes  for 
the  abrogation  of  this  Treaty  need  not  be 
gone  into  here,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  some  apparent  ground  for 
the  reasons  put  forward  bv  the  United 
States  opponents  of  the  arrangement. 
There  was  the  change  in  trade  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Then  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
provinces  upon  manufactured  articles, 
which  for  many  years  had  averaged  about 
10  per  cent.,  began  after  1854  to  rise,  and. 
although  increased  nominally  for  revenue 
purposes  and  applied  to  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States,  this  process 
naturally  gave  room  for  American  criticism, 
and,  in  time,  formed  a  very  comfortable 
basis  for  the  Treaty  abrogation.  The 
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Years. 

Imports  from 
Great  Britain. 

Dollars. 

1850  ... 

9,631,621 

1851 . 

12,037,993 

1852 . 

10,671,133 

1853 . 

1 8,489,121 

1854 . 

22,963,330 

1855 . . 

i3>3°3>56° 

1856  ... 

18,212,934 

1857 . 

17,559,025 

1858  ... 

12,286,853 

1859 . 

14,767,872 

i860  ... 

15.839.320 

1 86 1  ... 

17-945.57° 

21,089,915 

1862  ... 

1863  ... 

20,176,964 

1864  (one-half) 

1 1,878,907 

1 865  ... 

21,035,871 

1866  ... 

28,994.53° 

1867 . 

34,260,509 

following  table  affords  an  indication  of  the 
position  of  Canadian  duties  upon  leading 
articles  in  the  years  mentioned  : — 

10 

ir. 

CO  1 

1856. 

1857- 

|  1 859. 

Molasses 

Per  cent. 

16 

Per  cent. 

1 1 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

1 1  20 

Sugar  (refined) 

32 

28 

25 

40 

Sugar  (other) 

27^ 

20 

l7i 

3° 

Boots  and  shoes 

I2-| 

17 

20 

25 

Harness 

1 2-k 

I4i 

20 

25 

Cottongoods... 

12! 

L3i 

15 

20 

Iron  goods  ... 

I2i 

1 84 

15 

20 

Silk  goods  ... 

124 

T3i 

15 

20 

Woollen  goods 

12% 

14 

15 

20 

In  a  document  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Treasury  by  the  Hon.  R.  Hatch, 
a  Special  Commissioner  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  Treaty,  it  was  reported — 
March  28,  i860 — that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  set  itself  deliberately  to  promote 
trade  and  transportation  of  products  within 
the  provinces  and  upon  Canadian  waters, 
besides  trying  to  increase  commerce  at 
American  expense.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
something  in  this  contention.  Probably, 
also,  the  influx  of  British  goods  into  the 
United  States  under  its  low  tariff  was 
indirectly  affecting  provincial  industries. 
At  any  rate,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Buchanan,  of 
Hamilton,  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
vigorous  Protectionist  campaign,  and  in 
1858  Wm.  Cayley,  Inspector-General,  or 
Finance  Minister  as  it  would  now  be 
termed,  raised  the  duties  considerably.  It 
was  left,  however,  to  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Galt, 
who  held  that  position  in  the  succeeding 
year,  to  inaugurate  a  consistent  policy  of 
Protection.  Public  meetings  had  been 
held  and  numerously  signed  petitions  pre¬ 
sented  dealing  with  the  state  of  the 


I  m ports  from 
the  United  States. 


Dollars. 

6,372.494 

7,935,972 

8,477,693 

11,782,147 

15, 533,098 

20,828,677 

22,704,509 

20,224,651 

15,635,550 

17,592,265 

17,258,585 

20,206,080 

22,642,860 

18,457,683 

7,952,401 

14,820,577 

20,474,692 

20,272,907 


Total  Imports. 


Dollars. 

16,759,702 

20,994,857 

20,286,493 

31,981,436 

40,529,325 

36,086,169 

43,584,387 

39,430,598 

29,077,852 

33>535>9I3 

34,412,431 

39,750,161 

45,980,939 

41,312,206 

21,406,712 

39>85  T991 
53,802,319 
59,648,987 


Exports  to 
Great  Britain. 


Dollars. 

4,803,399 

6,021,401 
6,756,857 
11,465,408 
10,876,714 
6,738,441 
10,467,644 
1 1,102,045 
8,898,61  I 

7,973d  °6 
12,749,891 
18,787,592 
!5, 045, 420 
17,401,856 
4,700,244 
i4,637,i58 
12,981,641 
14,962,504 


Exports  to  the 
United  States. 


Dollars. 

5  933,243 
4,9 1 7,429 
7,536,155 
10,725,455 

10,418,883 

20,002,291 

20,218,654 

14,762,641 

13,373, 138 
15,586,917 

20,698,348 

16,158,374 

16,980,810 

20,910,533 

8,022,963 

24,213,582 

34,770,261 

25,583,800 


Total  Exports. 


Dollars. 

12,943,795 

13,810,604 

15,307,607 

23,801,303 

23,019,190 

28,188,461 

32,047,017 

27,006,624 

23,472,609- 

24,763,329 

34,542,662 

36,369,682 

33.417.128 

40.146.129 

I3>179,342 
40,792,960 
50,256,852 
45  070,219 


country,  the  collapse  of  the  mercantile 
credit,  and  the  paralysis  of  industry  follow¬ 
ing  upon  the  crisis  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  low  duties 
prevalent  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the 
Republic. 

The  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs — 
one  strikingly  similar  in  many  ways  to  that 
in  which  history  repeated  itself  in  1878 — 
was  the  Tariff  Act  of  1859,  an  increase  of 
revenue  over  expenditure,  a  decided  pro¬ 
tection  to  provincial  products,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  policy  of  “  Canada  for 
the  Canadians,”  which  has  ever  since  been 
carried  out  —  sometimes  efficiently  and 
effectively,  sometimes  very  inefficiently. 
Of  course  the  duties  were  not  uniform  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  with  those  in  the 
Canadas ;  they  usually  averaged  10  per 
cent,  upon  American  products  not  included 
in  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and,  generally, 
the  same  rate  prevailed  against  goods  from 
Canada — as  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  still 
called. 

The  Treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866, 
and  with  that  event  began  a  new  era 
in  Canadian  history,  a  new  and  clearly 
defined  Canadian  national  life,  and  a 
development  of  trade  and  general  pros¬ 
perity  far  beyond  anything  dreamed  of 
either  by  the  makers  or  breakers  of  the 
Reciprocity  arrangement.  Confederation 
was  created  (1867),  and  from  it  followed 
the  evolution  of  a  powerful  British  com¬ 
munity  in  North  America  with  an  area, 
resources,  prosperity,  and  prospects  second 
to  none  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere. 

The  provinces  of  Canada  started  out 
in  1867  with  a  great  country — greater 
indeed  than  they  knew  of — and  with 
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possibilities  of  progress  which  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  47  years  have  made  clear.  Con¬ 
federation  was,  in  its  broad  sense,  a 
natural  result  of  evolution  towards  a 
Canadian  nationality ;  in  detail,  it  was 
the  product  of  American  aggression,  of 
commercial  necessities,  of  provincial 
jealousies,  and  of  Legislative  deadlocks. 
By  it  all  tariffs  between  the  provinces 
were  swept  away,  and  a  uniform  rate  of 
15  per  cent,  established  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  all  countries  outside  the  Con¬ 
federation.  For  some  years  trade  matters 
were  in  the  background,  and  fiscal  history 
was  not  a  subject  of  intense  interest. 
The  small  revenue  tariff  served,  under 
the  depressed  conditions  of  things  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  sufficient  incidental 
protection  to  permit  of  considerable  in¬ 
dustrial  development ;  while  the  great 
prosperity  prevalent  in  England  prevented 
any  sacrifice  sale  of  surplus  English 
products  in  Canada.  Different  causes 
produced  in  this  case  the  same  result. 
United  States  manufacturers  had  not  re¬ 
covered  from  the  financial  dislocation  of 
the  war,  and  British  concerns  seemed 
to  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  great 
markets  of  the  world.  Consequently 
Canada  was  let  alone,  and  its  little  15 
per  cent,  tariff  was  sufficient  for  the 
moment. 

In  1872  a  change  in  these  conditions 
commenced.  Up  to  that  time  the  new 
Confederation  had  been  fairly  prosperous, 
and  Parliament  had  devoted  the  most 
of  its  time  to  constitutional  organiza¬ 
tion  and  local  disputes  or  to  international 
questions,  such  as  the  Fenian  raids  or 
the  Washington  Treaty.  The  results 
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anticipated  from  the  abrogation  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  had  been  averted  hv 
the  Union  or  else  the  fears  expressed 
prior  to  that  event  had  been  tinged  with 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  Treaty’s 


dirties  in  order  to  replenish  an  empty 
exchequer  and  provide  against  deficits 
which  threatened  to  become  chronic. 

The  trade  of  this  period,  1868  to  1878, 
was  as  follows  : — 


1 868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 
•  875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


Year. 


Total  Imports. 


Dollars. 

73,459  AM 
7°,4I5,I('>5 
74,8  H, 339 

96,092,971 
1 1 1 ,430,527 
128,01 1,281 
128,2133582 
123,070,283 
93,210,346 
99,327,962 
93,081,787 


Total  Exports. 


Dollars. 

57o67»888 

50,474,781 

73,573,490 

74,173.618 
82,639,663 
89,789,922 
89,351,928 
77,886  979 
80,966,435 

75,875,393 

79,323,667 


Total  Trade. 


Dollars. 

131,027,532 
130,889,946 
148,387,829 
170,266,589 
194,070,190 
217,801,203 
2I7,565,5io 
200,957,262 
174,176,781 
1 75,203.355 
172,405,454 


importance.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  S.  L. 
Tilley  was  able  to  announce  in  1872 
a  revenue  of  $19,300,000  as  compared 
with  one  of  $13,600,000  at  Confederation, 
together  with  a  surplus  of  over  three 
millions.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  stated  that  American  industries  had 
revived,  and  that  their  competition  would 
very  soon  become  dangerous  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  injurious  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Dominion.  He  declared 
that  during  the  next  Session  the  Tariff 
must  be  increased  in  the  direction  of 
protective  duties. 

Fate  and  the  Canadian  people  ordained 
otherwise,  though  not  in  reference  to 
that  particular  issue.  The  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  charges  intervened,  with  a  result 
shown  in  the  elections  of  1873,  and 
the  accession  of  Alexander  Mackenzie 
to  power.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Liberals  during  the  ensuing  period  is 
well  known,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  opinions 
upon  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  are 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  history.  He 
implicitly  believed  in  the  British  system, 
although  the  changes  in  continental  con¬ 
ditions  during  his  term  of  office  practi¬ 
cally  made  the  Government’s  policy  an 
entirely  different  one  from  that  of  the 
preceding  Administration — even  while  the 
duties  were  exactly  similar.  This  fact 
has  been  too  often  disregarded  or  unknown 
in  the  fiscal  discussion  of  a  later  day. 
It  soon  made  itself  obvious  to  the  people 
themselves.  Mr.  Tilley,  while  Finance 
Minister,  had  been  able  to  take  the 
duties  off  tea  and  coffee,  thus  remitting 
a  million  of  taxation  ;  but  Mr.  Cartwright, 
before  very  long,  had  to  re-impose  these 


Meanwhile  the  revenues  decreased  while 
the  expenditures  increased  from 
$r  9, 174,647  in  1873  to  $24,445,381  in 
1879;  deficits  totalled  up  to  $6,000,000 
during  the  same  term  of  years.  Every 
branch  of  Canadian  life — commercial, 
financial,  and  national — either  slumbered 
or  retrograded.  It  was  not  that  the 


Product. 

Wheat  ... 

Rye  and  barley 
Indian  corn  and  oats... 
Wheat  and  flour 
Rye  flour  and  cornmeal 
Oatmeal 

Potatoes  . 

Live  animals  ... 

Coal  . 

Salt 


Wool . 

Pig  iron 
Bar  iron 

Plate  and  boiler  iron.. 
Iron  rails 
Steel  rails 
Bricks  ... 

Trees,  plants,  shrubs.. 

Flax,  dressed . 

Flax,  undressed 
Flax  seed 

Starch  ...  . 


Government  of  the  day  was  primarily 
to  blame :  they  did  nothing  to  produce 
the  general  depression  or  to  render  more 
acute  the  American  competition  which 
destroyed  Canadian  industries,  deprived 
the  artisans  of  food  and  work,  and 
checked  the  development  of  the  country, 
the  progress  of  trade,  and  the  natural 
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expansion  of  revenue.  It  was  simply 
that  they  did  nothing  to  avert  the  evils 
which  threatened  Canada  in  1873 — 
nothing  to  ameliorate  the  troubles  which 
afflicted  it  from  that  time  up  to  1879. 
The  following  table  of  duties  imposed 
by  the  United  States  upon  specified 
Canadian  products,  and  those  imposed 
by  Canada  upon  American  products,  in 
1873,  reveals  the  exact  situation. 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  United 
States  market  was,  Canadians  had  no 
power  to  enter  it,  while  American  manu¬ 
facturers  and  producers  had  the  full  and 
free  sweep  of  Canada  and  made  good 
use  of  their  privilege.  American  goods 
were  steadily  “slaughtered”  in  the 
Dominion  until  home-made  production 
was  utterly  discouraged,  and  even  the 
importation  of  British  goods  reduced 
from  $68,492,  >00  in  1873  to  $37,315,000 
in  1878.  There  was  little  money  in  the 
country  and  little  enterprise  or  progress 
evident  amongst  those  classes  which  have 
since  become  the  bone  and  sinew  of  its 
industrial  development.  As  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  so  with  the  farmers.  In  1878  the 


Canadian  Duty. 

American  Duty. 

Free 

20  cents  per  bushel 

Free 

15  cents  per  bushel 

Free 

10  cents  per  bushel 

Free 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

10  per  cent. 

Free 

i  cent  per  lb. 

10  per  cent. 

15  cents  per  bushel 

10  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

75  cents  per  ton 

F  ree 

In  packages  12  cents  per 

100  lb.,  in  bulk  8  cents 
per  100  lb. 

Free 

25  to  50  per  cent. 

Free 

$7  per  ton 

5  per  cent. 

25  to  75  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

$25  and  $30  per  ton 

Free 

$14  per  ton 

Free 

$25  per  ton 

Free 

20  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

Free 

$40  per  ton 

Free 

$20  per  ton 

Free 

20  cents  per  bushel 

2  cents  per  lb. 

1  cent  per  lb.  and  20  per 

cent,  ad  valorem 


Dominion  actually  imported  $17,909,000 
worth  of  flour,  grain,  animals,  and  general 
agricultural  produce  from  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  home-grown 
productions.  A  strenuous  political  struggle- 
commenced  in  1876  and  ended  in  1878 
with  the  return  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  to  power.  Protection  was  in- 
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augurated,  the  National  Policy  was  of  wheat  to  the  Mother  Country  was  valued 
established,  trade  and  revenue  increased  at  $29,371  ;  in  1878,  $4,241,292;  in  1892, 
as  follows  $5,726,505.  The  export  of  oats  to  Great 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

Federal  Revenue. 

1879  ... 
1882  ... 

Dollars. 

81,964,427 

Dollars. 

71 ,401,255 

Dollars. 

153,455,682 

Dollars. 

22,517,382 

119,419,500 

102,137,203 

221,556,703 

33’383>456 

1884  ... 

116,397,043 

91,406,496 

207,803,539 

31,861,962 

1886  .. 

104,424,561 

85,251,314 

- 189,675,875 

33477.04° 

1890  ... 

121,858,241 

96,749,149 

218,607,390 

39,879,925 

1893  ... 

129,074,268 

118,564,352 

247,638,620 

38,168,609 

1895  ... 

110,781,682 

113,638,803 

224,420,485 

33,978,129 

Between  1881  and  1891  the  capital 
invested  in  Canadian  manufactures 
increased  by  $188,534,194  and  the  value 
of  the  product  by  $165,769,637.  In 
1868  Canada  had  imported  2,000,000 
lb.  of  raw  wool ;  in  1879,  4,900,000  lb.; 
in  1892,  10,200,000  lb.  In  1868  it  bought 
abroad  1,200,000  lb.  of  cotton ;  in  1879, 
8,700,000  lb.  ;  in  1892,  46,300,000  lb.  In 
1868  it  purchased  from  other  countries 
21,600,000  lb.  of  raw  sugar  ;  in  1879, 
22,900,000  lb.  ;  in  1892,  343,000,000  lb. 
So,  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  regard  to 
hides,  hemp,  gutta-percha,  and  silk.  While 
the  various  industries  were  estimated  to 
have  added  $89,000,000  per  annum  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  since  1881,  as 
compared  with  $33,000,000  a  year  added 
during  the  previous  decade,  the  farmers 
also  improved  their  conditions.  Primarily, 
the  prosperity'  of  the  country  was 
dependent  upon  its  agriculturists ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  the 
home  market  grew  by  the  growth  of 
cities  and  as  foreign  competition  within 
the  Dominion  was  restricted  the  farmer 
correspondingly  prospered. 

Meanwhile,  the  previous  large  imports 
of  American  products  were  restricted,  the 
production  of  the  North-West  increased 
greatly,  while  concurrently  with  the  supply 
of  a  much  larger  home  demand  the 
farmer  sent  more  of  almost  everything  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  opened  out  a 
dozen  new  avenues  of  production  and 
supply.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
increase  of  agricultural  exports  to  the 
Mother  Country  during  these  years  of 
important  commercial  history.  In  1867 
Canada  exported  to  Great  Britain  cheese 
valued  at  $180,194;  *n  l878  she  sent 
$3,801,643  worth  ;  in  1892,  $11,593,660.  In 
1867  no  cattle  were  shipped  to  England  ; 
in  1878  the  export  was  $686,700  ;  and  in 
1892  it  was  $7,481,613.  In  1867  the  export 


Britain  rose  from  $642,393  to  $891,880  and 
thence  to  $1,975,485.  The  export  of  peas 
rose  from  $1,187,312  Yq  $1,429,425  and 
thence  to  $2,422,088.  The  export  of 
apples  rose  from  nothing  in  1867  and  1878 
to  $1,405,527,  and  that  of  barley  from 
nothing  in  those  years  to  $1,233,844  in 
1892.  In  short,  Canadian  agricultural 
exports  to  Great  Britain  — ■  including 
animals  —  increased  at  ^the  following 
rates  : — 

Dollars. 

At  Confederation,  year  ending 

June  30,  1867 .  4,895,564 

Year  ending  June  30,  1878  ...  19,174,835 
Year  ending  June  30,  1892  ...  39,188,661 

The  development  of  Manitoba  and  the 
North-West  went  on  apace  and  showed 
possibilities  of  becoming  the  great  home 
market  that  has  since  come  into  existence. 
Its  progress  was  not  characterized  by  the 
phenomenal  rapidity  that  left  some  of  the 
Western  States  full  of  wrecked  settlements, 
bursted  booms,  and  deserted  towns,  but 
was,  with  the  exception  of  Manitoba  and 
its  land  boom,  a  slow  progress.  Winni¬ 
peg  (with  the  exception  of  1881-4)  an<3 
Brandon,  Regina  and  Calgary,  Port  Arthur 
and  Portage  La  Prairie,  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  showed  the  same  steady  growth  ; 
while  Manitoba  teemed  with  wheat  farms 
instead  of  deserted  prairie  lands,  and  the 
Territories  slowly  replaced  the  gopher  and 
coyote  with  cattle  and  horses.  The  cattle 
in  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan 
increased  from  10,000  in  1881  to  100,000 
in  1891;  horses  from  9,500  to  231,000; 
sheep  from  346  to  4,920.  The  question  of 
what  was  really  the  best  market  had  not 
yet  become  a  subject  of  doubt  to  the 
people  of  any  part  of  the  great  country 
stretching  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Pacific.  True,  the  United  States  lay  along 
the  border,  but  Dakota  or  Minnesota, 
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Oregon  or  Washington,  had  products  very 
similar  to  those  of  Manitoba  or  British 
Columbia.  They  were  rivals  in  milling, 
competitors  in  production,  opponents  in 
railway  matters  ;  the  cities  were  antagonists 
in  enterprise,  in  jobbing,  and  importing 
and  distributing  interests.  All  the  surplus 
staple  products  of  each  side  of  the  border 
went  to  the  common  natural  market  in 
Great  Britain.  The  value  of  this  United 
States  market  to  Canada  became,  how¬ 
ever,  the  great  issue  of  the  general 
elections  of  1891,  and  though  disregarded 
then,  it  again  became,  in  19x1,  the  vital 
question  of  the  day. 

I11  1891  Canada  had  exported  agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  the  United  States  valued 
at  $10,917,358,  but  imported  from  that 
country  $9,395,747  worth.  The  net  value 
of  the  market  to  our  farmers  was  therefore 
$1,521,610  during  that  year.  Meantime, 
the  export  to  Great  Britain  of  farm 
products  was  $25,074,464 ;  the  agricultural 
imports  from  there — chiefly  wool  and 
hemp — $1,408,239.  This  relative  value  of 
the  two  markets  was  a  vital  matter  in 
connection  with  the  policy  of  Canada  in 
this  period.  The  advocates  of  Canadian 
Protection  claimed  that  the  British 
market  was  and  always  must  be,  so  far  as 
could  be  seen  ahead,  the  main  object  of 
the  farmers'  attention  after  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  local  demands.  The  promotion  of 
trade  in  that  direction  naturally  followed 
by  the  creation  of  rapid  lines  of  mier- 
communication,  by  favourable  tariff  rates 
and  by  the  consistent  cultivation  of  old 
and  new  products  for  the  immense  demand 
which  existed  there. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
was  really  the  most  profitable  market  for 
the  whole  Dominion,  as  it  was  for  towns 
and  farmers  along  the  border,  then 
Canadian  policy  should,  presumably,  have 
been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
American  trade,  of  continental  commerce, 
of  transportation  systems  fitted  into  a 
North  and  South  system.  If  the  first 
policy  was  the  correct  one,  Canada  would 
naturally  retain  Protection  and  grant 
preferential  tariffs  to  Britain,  support 
better  cable  rates,  faster  steamship  lines, 
Imperial  conferences,  Empire  exhibitions, 
etc.,  as  important  factors  in  promoting 
trade.  If  the  second  were  the  true  course, 
commercially,  and  political  or  national 
considerations  were  waived  as^  not  being 
pertinent  to  the  issue,  then  commercial 
union  or  absolute  free  trade  with  the 
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United  States  was  the  only  complete  and 
logical  method.  Following  1896  and  the 
change  of  Government,  the  British  line 
of  policy  was  followed  and  developed — 
followed  in  the  form  of  moderate  Protec¬ 
tion,  developed  by  a  Preferential  tariff. 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress 
of  trade  and  business  under  the  Laurier 
Administration  : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

1896  ... 

Dollars. 

118,011,508 

1898  ... 

140,323,053 

1900  ... 

189,622,513 

1902  ... 

212,270,158 

1904  ... 

259,211,803 

1906  ... 

294,286,015 

1908  ... 

...  370,786,525 

1910  ... 

...  391,852,692 

In  191 1,  another  change  of  Government 
took  place  over  the  Reciprocity  proposals, 
but  there  was  no  change  in  tariff  policy, 
and  trade  still  continued  to  develop. 
The  imports  of  1911  were  1472,247,540; 
of  1912,  $559,320,544:01'  1913,  $692,032,392. 
The  exports  of  1911  were  $297,196,365; 
of  1912,  $3 15,317,250  ;  of  1913,  $393,232,057. 
The  tariff  duties  collected  in  these 
three  years  were,  respectively,  $73,312,367, 
^87,576,036,  and  $115,063,687.  Then  came 
the  depression  of  1913  and  1914  and  a 
partial  check,  but  xmly  a  check,  upon  the 
bounding  prosperity  of  Canada. 

One  other  trade  topic  or  branch  of  the 
general  condition  should  be  dealt  with  in 
conclusion.  During  the  years  following 
Confederation  there  was  a  vital  but  almost 
unnoticed  development  which  had  more 
to  do  with  public  prosperity  than  almost 
any  other  condition — -though  perhaps  a 
result  of  several  causes  rather  than  in 
itself  a  cause.  The  confederated  provinces 
started  with  a  tin}'  tratfic  amongst  them¬ 
selves  of  a  million  or  so  and  with  the  very 
large  trade,  comparatively,  of  $75,000,000 
between  the  provinces  and  the  Republic. 
After  union,  what  might  be  called  the  home 
trade  grew,  but  very  slowly,  for  a  decade. 
Reciprocity  was,  of  course,  a  fact  as 
between  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Dominion  and  was  a  vivid  contrast  to  the 
previous  conditions  of  reciprocity  with 
a  foreign  country  and  inter-provincial 


tariffs.  But  the  new  Dominion  tariff  was 
not  especially  contrived  to  encourage  trade 
among  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  it 
still  tended  southward  to  the  magnet  of 
a  large  population  and  the  attraction  of 
great  industries — which  steadily  expanded 
as  the  time  of  Civil  War  receded  into 
the  distance.  A  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  i88t 
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and,  after  exhaustive  inquiry,  reported  that 
the  trade  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  with 
the  other  Provinces  had  increased  from 
$r, 2oo, 000  in  1866  and  an  average  of  if, 
millions  a  year  between  1850  and  1865,  to 
$22,000,000  in  1882.  The  trade  in  fish 
from  Nova  Scotia  westward  had  developed 
to  very  large  proportions,  and  as  far  west 
as  Montreal  a  very  considerable  trade 
was  being  done  in  fish  and  oils,  in  West 
Indian  goods,  and  in  coal. 

Exact  information,  either  then  or  now, 
is  difficult  to  obtain  upon  this  point. 
There  were  no  tariffs  to  draw  upon,  for 
facts  and  figures  had  to  be  largely 
estimates.  It  is,  however,  known  that 
from  1882  onward  the  business  between 
the  provinces,  both  east  and  west,  greatly 
and  steadily  increased.  Canadian  manu¬ 
factured  goods  held  their  own  home 
market  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and, 
as  the  country  grew  in  population,  wealth, 
and  transportation  facilities,  the  value  of 
this  internal  market  naturally  developed. 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  Nova 
Scotia  came  up  to  the  inland  provinces, 
cotton  and  other  goods  of  New  Brunswick 
reached  the  markets  of  Ontario.  Farm 
implements  and  various  products  of 
industrial  activity  from  Ontario  poured 
into  the  North-West.  Boots  and  shoes  from 
Quebec  supplied  part  of  the  Ontario 
market.  I  he  fish  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  came  west  and  east  in  expanding 


quantities.  Nova  Scotia  coal  supplied 
Quebec  more  and  more  largely.  Indica¬ 
tions  of  this  increasing  inter-provincial 
traffic  were  found  in  the  coasting  trade, 
which  grew  10,000,000  tons  in  volume 
between  1887  anfi  1896 ;  in  the  freight 
carried  by  railways,  which  increased 
8,000,000  tons  during  the  same  period  ;  in 
the  shipment  of  food  products  sent  from 
Montreal  to  the  Maritime  Province  ports, 
which  expanded  very  largely  in  these 
years;  in  the  freight  carried  by  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway,  which  grew  from  421,000 
tons  in  1877  to  1,379,000  in  1896  and  "till 
more  largely  in  succeeding  years.  While, 
therefore,  estimates  only  were  possible, 
the  evidences  of  a  large  increase  in  this 
inter-provincial  trade  were  sufficiently 
clear  to  warrant  George  Johnson,  the 
Dominion  Statistician  of  that  time,  in 
making  elaborate  calculations  and  de¬ 
ductions  from  which  (in  1899)  he  placed 
the  total  trade  interchange  among  the 
provinces  at  $80,000,000.  Folio-wing  out 
his  methods  of  calculation,  the  figures  in 
1 9 1 3  would  be  at  least  $250,000,000. 

In  the  future  Canadian  trade  will  follow 
along  fairly  well-beaten  tracks  unless  some 
cataclysm  of  war  should  change  its  current 
and  lines  of  development.  Population 
will  grow  and  internal  commerce  expand 
like  that  of  the  United  States  ;  railway 
systems  running  cast  and  west,  and  their 
affiliated  steamship  lines,  must  continue  to 
influence  the  courses  of  trade  across  the 
oceans  and  into  other  continents ;  new 
and  ever-changing  tariff  adjustments  in 
the  American  Republic  must  act  and  re¬ 
act  upon  Canadian  conditions  ;  possible 
fiscal  changes  in  Britain  or  in  Canada 
itself  will  modify  or  promote  existing  lines 
of  commerce.  It  is,  however,  fairly 
obvious  that  no  force  now  visible  can 
prevent  Canadian  commerce  from  being 
large  in  measure  and  important  in 
character — or  can  limit  it  in  any  broad 
way  to  either  this  continent  or  to  the 
Empire  to  which  the  Dominion  belongs. 

1  here  was  a  stage  in  development  when 
either  of  these  latter  conditions  might 
have  been  created  and  rendered  reason¬ 
ably  permanent;  that  stage  i>  now  11914) 
apparently  past,  though  either  policy  can 
be  aided  to  a  limited  extent  by  tariff 
changes  and  adjustments. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR 

By  W.  W.  EDGAR,  M.A.,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa 


HE  relations  between 
Capital  and  Labour  in 
Canada  have  deve¬ 
loped  along  lines 
similar  to  those  fol¬ 
lowed  in  other  coun- 
tries,  influenced 
chiefly  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  former 
through  her  traditions  as  the  mother  country 
of  half  the  population,  and  the  latter  through 
juxtaposition,  by  which  constant  untram¬ 
melled  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples 
is  permitted.  Mutual  interests  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  numerous  employers’ 
associations  on  the  one  hand,  and  labour 
organizations  on  the  other,  sometimes 
working  together  for  common  ends,  or 
negotiating  with  each  other  in  a  friendly 
spirit  to  compose  their  differences,  and  at 
other  times  strenuously  fighting  each  other 
by  strike  or  lock-out. 

So  far  as  is  known,  employers’  associa¬ 
tions  in  Canada  date  only  from  about  1874, 
in  which  year  were  formed  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Mason 
Builders’  section  of  the  Builders’  Exchange 


of  Toronto.  A  list  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  by  the  Department  of  Labour  of 
Canada,  in  September  1905,  shows  a  total 
of  220  employers’  associations  in  existence, 
of  which  80  had  been  formed  since 
1901.  As  this  list  was  admitted  to  be 
incomplete  at  the  time,  and  as  new 
associations  have  since  been  formed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  growth  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
present  number  at  over  300.  As  an 
instance  of  the  development  of  employers’ 
associations  in  recent  years,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  membership  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  has 
increased  from  340  in  1900  to  3,007  in  1913. 
This,  the  most  important  organization  of 
employers  in  the  Dominion,  is  interested 
in  questions  affecting  manufacturers  in 
general,  and  is  not  concerned  particularly 
with  the  relations  between  employers  and 
their  employees  or  with  questions  of  trade 
unionism.  At  their  last  annual  meeting 
the  subjects  discussed  or  referred  to  in 
the  President’s  address  were  commercial 
intelligence,  fire  insurance,  legislation, 
workmen’s  compensation,  transportation, 
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the  tariff,  and  technical  education.  With 
regard  to  the  last,  a  committee  appointed 
to  deal  with  technical  education  recom¬ 
mended  co-operation  with  labour  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  bodies  in  approaching  the 
various  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments.  Other  employers’  associations, 
chiefly  the  building  trades,  have  as  an 
important  feature  of  their  work  the  con¬ 
duct  of  negotiations  with  the  trade  unions 
with  reference  to  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment.  At  times  employers  have 
banded  together  to  enforce  the  principle 
of  the  “  open  shop,”  but  more  frequently 
they  conduct  friendly  negotiations  with 
officials  of  trade  unions  and  sign  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  general 
conditions  of  employment. 

The  trade  union  movement  in  Canada 
is  of  a  far  earlier  origin,  having  existed  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  nearly  ninety  years 
ago.  In  1827  there  was  a  local  union  of 
printers  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  in  1834 
there  was  a  shoemakers’  union  in  Montreal. 
Ten  years  later  the  stonecutters  in  that 
city  were  also  organized.  In  Ontario  the 
earliest  trade  unions  were  the  shoemakers’, 
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called  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  and  the 
printers’,  who  subsequently  became  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  formed  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  in  1869. 
In  1868-9  the  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  and 
blacksmiths  were  organized  at  Ottawa,  and 
from  1870  there  has  been  a  rapid  spread 
of  trade  unionism  in  Canada.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1913  there  was  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Labour  the  existence  of 
2,017  local  branches  and  independent  trade 
union  organizations  of  all  types  in  Canada, 
with  a  membership  of  175,799,  representing 
over  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
The  local  unions  form  branches  of  general 
organizations,  most  of  whom  represent 
particular  trades.  These  again  are  united 
in  still  larger  organizations,  of  which  the 
more  important  are  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour,  with  which  are  affiliated 
87  international  unions  operating  in  Canada, 
having  a  membership  of  over  93,000 ;  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
representing  in  1913  a  membership  of 
80,801  ;  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Labour,  which  is  now  in  its  fifth  year, 
and  represents  nationalism  as  distinguished 
from  internationalism  in  the  trade  union 
movement. 

Labour  organization  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  dates  from  1864,  when  a  union 
was  formed  in  the  metal  trades  in  Nova 
Scotia,  but  for  many  years  progress  was 
very  slow.  Since  1879,  however,  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth.  In  1912  there  were 
147  local  unions  in  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  most  important  development 
was  the  formation  in  1879  ^ie  Provincial 
Workmen's  Association  in  Nova  Scotia, 
with  jurisdiction  over  miners  and  miners’ 
helpers  in  that  province.  The  objects  of 
this  association  are  “  to  advance  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  its  members  morally  and  socially, 
to  secure  remuneration  for  labour  as  the 
state  of  trade  shall  warrant,  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labour,  to  secure  true  weight 
of  the  miners’  output,  and  generally  to 
secure  better  conditions  for  members  of 
the  society."  In  1908  the  territory  of  the 
Provincial  Workmen’s  Association  was 
invaded  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  and  the  latter  had  10  local 
branches  in  1913,  compared  with  23  lodges 
of  the  Provincial  Workmen's  Association. 
In  1909  the  Provincial  Workmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  became  affiliated  with  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Labour,  bringing  to  the 
Federation  a  large  increase  in  member¬ 


ship,  and  extending  its  scope  and  influence 
to  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  dates  from  December  1883,  having 
been  preceded  by  the  Canadian  Labour 
Union,  which  was  formed  in  1873,  but 
lapsed  after  its  third  annual  congress  in 
1  ^75-  Since  1885  meetingsof  the  Congress 
have  been  held  every  year,  and  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  numbers  and  influence. 
In  1902  a  number  of  unions  broke  away 
from  the  Congress,  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  its  constitution  excluding 
from  representation  branches  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour  and  national  unions 
where  international  unions  of  the  same 
craft  existed.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
National  Trades  and  Labour  Congress, 
which,  in  1908,  became  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Labour. 

The  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  deals  particularly  with  labour 
legislation,  both  provincial  and  federal, 
and  every  year  deputations  from  this  body 
wait  upon  the  various  Governments  to  lay 
before  them  the  views  of  the  Congress  on 
matters  of  public  interest,  and  to  discuss 
the  new  laws  that  are  desired  by  the  labour 
organizations.  The  Congress  also  issues 
charters  to  federations  of  local  unions, 
which  comprise  2  provincial  federations, 
6  building  trades  councils,  3  metal  trades 
councils,  8  printing  trades  councils,  and 
3  federations  of  railway  employees.  There 
is  also  a  Canadian  National  Printing  Trades 
Council,  affiliated  with  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Labour. 

In  addition  to  the  labour  organizations 
already  mentioned,  local  branches  of 
different  trade  unions  have  established 
“district  councils”  or  “conference  boards,” 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  a  stated  area, 
whether  it  be  a  municipality,  province,  or 
as  in  one  or  two  cases  the  whole  Dominion. 
Each  district  council  is  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  one  craft  only,  and  meets  at 
stated  intervals  to  consider  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  membership  which  could  not  be 
so  advantageously  dealt  with  by  the  local 
unions.  There  are  14  different  district 
councils  or  conference  boards  in  the 
building  trades,  3  in  the  metal  trades, 
and  4  in  mining.  Boot  and  shoe 
workers,  garment  workers,  printers,  long¬ 
shoremen,  and  barbers,  have  one  organ¬ 
ization  each  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
various  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees 
have  likewise  general  councils,  better 
known  as  protective,  adjustment,  or 
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grievance  committees,  which  deal  with 
matters  affecting  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  different  railways,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
possesses  legislative  boards  for  each 
province  as  well  as  one  for  the  whole 
Dominion. 

An  interesting  development  in  trade 
unionism  is  the  rise  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  which  had  its 
origin  in  Chicago  in  1905  and  spread  to 
Western  Canada  some  years  later.  In 
1912  the  organization  claimed  a  member¬ 
ship  of  40,000,  including  5,000  members 
in  Canada,  chiefly  in  British  Columbia. 
In  1913,  however,  the  membership  declined 
to  14,310,  with  1,000  members  in  Canada. 
As  distinguished  from  the  regular  trade 
unions,  the  plan  of  the  I. WAV.,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  is  to  organize  by  indus¬ 
tries  rather  than  by  crafts,  claiming  that 
the  trade  unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs 
which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be 
pitted  against  another  set  in  the  same 
industry.  It  is  revolutionary  in  its  aims, 
which  it  declares  to  be  the  abolition  of 
the  wage  system.  It  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “American  Syndicalism,” 
and  like  syndicalism  it  is  based  on  class 
consciousness  rather  than  craft  con¬ 
sciousness.  While  organized  from  the 
first  to  admit  of  indefinite  expansion, 
however,  it  has  not  yet  formulated  a 
definite  plan  of  action,  such  as  the  syndi¬ 
calist  scheme  to  vest  the  ownership  of 
each  industry  in  the  workers  therein. 
The  I. WAV.  has  met  with  little  success 
in  enlisting  the  workers  of  the  more 
highly  skilled  trades,  but  has  recruited 
its  ranks  chiefly  from  the  more  poorly 
paid  workers,  who  had  little  organization 
before.  In  1913  there  were  13  local 
unions  of  the  I.W.W.  in  Canada,  9  of 
them  being  in  British  Columbia,  3  in 
Alberta,  and  1  in  Manitoba. 

The  earliest  legislation  with  regard  to 
labour  organizations  in  Canada  was  “  The 
Trade  Unions  Act,"  passed  bv  the 
Dominion  Parliament  in  1872.  Prior  to 
that  trade  unions  were  under  British 
common  law,  and  were  technically 
unlawful  associations  in  so  far  as  they 
attempted  by  combination  to  alter  their 
conditions  of  employment  by  means  of 
strikes,  or  by  otherwise  acting  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.  This  Act  defines  a  trade 
union  as  such  combination,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating 
the  relations  between  workmen  and 
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masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or 
business,  as  would,  but  for  this  Act,  have 
been  deemed  to  be  an  unlawful  com¬ 
bination  by  reason  ot  some  one  or  more 
of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of 
trade.  While  the  Act  did  not  allow 
the  enforcement  in  the  Courts  of  any 
agreement  between  members  of  a  trade 
union  concerning  the  conditions  of  their 
employment,  or  for  the  payment  of  any 
subscription  or  penalty  to  the  union,  or 
for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the 
union  to  provide  benefits  to  members, 
to  furnish  contributions  to  any  employer 
or  workman  not  a  member  of  such  trade 
union,  or  to  discharge  any  fine  imposed 
by  a  Court,  or  of  any  agreement  between 
one  trade  union  and  another,  or  of  any 
bond  to  secure  the  performance  of  any 
of  these  agreements,  yet  none  of  these 
agreements  were  to  be  deemed  unlawful. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  Act  for  the 
registration  of  trade  unions,  but  this 
privilege  has  been  very  seldom  exercised 
by  labour  organizations.  An  important 
section  of  the  Act  declares  that  “  the 
purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not, 
by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in 
restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  un¬ 
lawful,  so  as  to  render  any  member  of 
such  trade  union  liable  to  criminal  pro¬ 
secution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  or 
so  as  to  render  void  or  voidable  any 
agreement  or  trust.” 

The  next  Dominion  legislation  of  im¬ 
portance  affecting  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour  was  not  passed  until 
the  year  1900,  when  “  The  Conciliation 
Act,  1900,”  became  law  on  July  18th. 
This  Act  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Labour  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  publishing  information 
relating  to  the  conditions  of  labour, 
making  inquiries  into  important  industrial 
questions,  and  issuing  the  Labour  Gazette 
as  an  official  monthly  publication  con¬ 
taining  information  regarding  conditions 
of  the  labour  market  and  kindred  subjects. 
In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Labom 
Gazette  has  been  issued  regularly  since 
September  1900. 

The  first  form  of  intervention  in  labour 
disputes  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
Government  is  derived  from  this  Act, 
which  provides  that  where  a  difference 
exists  between  employers  and  workmen, 
or  between  two  classes  of  workmen,  the 
Minister  may  ( a )  inquire  into  the  causes 


and  circumstances  of  the  difference  ;  ( b ) 
take  such  steps  as  to  him  seem  expedient 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parties 
to  the  difference  to  meet  together,  by 
themselves  or  their  representatives,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  chairman  mutually 
agreed  upon,  or  nominated  by  him  or  by' 
some  other  person  or  body,  with  a  view 
to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  ;  or  (c)  on  the  application  of 
employers  or  workmen  interested  .  .  . 
appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act  as 
conciliator  or  as  a  board  of  conciliation  ; 
or  (d)  on  the  application  of  both  parties 
to  the  difference,  appoint  an  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 
formed  by  an  agreement  between  the 
employers  and  employees,  but  as  the 
registration  was  merely  permissive  and 
did  not  convey  any  particular  benefits 
to  the  conciliation  boards  or  to  any  of 
the  parties  interested,  none  of  them  took 
advantage  of  this  power. 

While  the  Conciliation  Act  did  not 
directly  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  yet  it  was  the  means  of 
bringing  to  an  end  many  disputes  between 
employers  and  their  workmen,  while  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
under  the  Act  provided  an  opportunity 
of  collecting  valuable  information  on  all 
phases  of  the  labour  question,  thus  laying 
the  basis  for  subsequent  legislation  for 
the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
From  the  time  of  its  coming  in  force  in 
1900  up  to  1907,  when  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  superseded,  the  friendly  mediation 
of  the  Department  under  the  Act  was 
sought  in  forty-two  cases,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  a  settlement  was 
arranged  satisfactory  to  both  parties  to 
the  dispute.  Since  the  Department  rarely 
intervened  without  its  services  being 
sought,  it  followed  that  generally  at  least 
one  party  was  ready  to  come  to  terms, 
and  the  offer  of  the  friendly  mediation 
of  the  Department  was  seldom  refused 
by  the  other  party.  All  that  was  then 
required  was  for  an  outsider  to  act  as 
a  go-between,  informing  each  side  of  the 
points  on  which  they  were  both  agreed, 
and  finding  out  how  far  each  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  in  compromising  on  the  other 
points.  The  occasions  on  which  failures 
to  effect  a  settlement  were  recorded  were 
chiefly  those  in  which  one  party  claimed 
that  they  were  no  longer  concerned. 
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The  next  important  legislation  was  the 
Railway  Labour  Disputes  Act,  1903.  In 
the  preamble  to  this  Act  the  motives 
underlying  its  adoption  were  stated  in  the 
following  terms  :  “  Whereas  from  time  to 
time  differences  may  aiise  between  rail¬ 
way  companies  and  their  employees  which, 
the  parties  thereto  failing  to  adjust,  may 
result  in  lock-outs  and  strikes  ;  and  whereas 
railway  lock-outs  and  strikes  may  interfere 
with  the  proper  and  efficient  transportation 
of  mails,  passengers,  and  freight,  interrupt 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
cause  railways  to  fall  into  disrepair  to  the 
danger  of  the  lives  of  passengers  and 
employees,  and  in  various  other  ways 
occasion  serious  injury  both  public  and 
private  ...  it  is  desirable  to  aid  in  the 
settlement  of  such  differences.”  This  Act 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute 
between  railway  employers  and  employees, 
which  threatens  to  culminate  in  a  strike 
or  lock-out,  a  committee  of  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  investigation  may  be 
established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
upon  application  of  either  party  to  the 
dispute  or  of  any  municipality  directly 
affected  by  it.  The  duty  of  the  concilia¬ 
tion  committee  is  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  settlement.  Failing 
this,  the  Minister  may  refer  the  matter 
to  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  with  full  power 
of  summoning  witnesses  and  examining 
them  under  oath.  While  the  award  of 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  is  not  binding 
on  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  provision  is 
made  for  its  publication  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  in  the  hope  that  the  force  of  an 
informed  public  opinion  will  compel  the 
acceptance  of  the  award  by  the  dis¬ 
putants. 

For  some  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  relations  between  railway  com¬ 
panies  and  their  employees  were  remark¬ 
ably  tranquil,  and  the  Act  was  only 
invoked  once,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  and  telegraphers.  In  this 
instance  the  Act  proved  fully  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
not  only  was  a  strike  averted  but  the 
differences  themselves  were  adjusted  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act. 

In  1906  there  was  a  serious  strike  of 
coal  miners  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  which 
being  prolonged  until  towards  the  close 
of  November  was  largely  responsible  for 
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a  coal  shortage,  amounting  almost  to  a 
famine  throughout  the  adjoining  province 
of  Saskatchewan.  The  dispute  was  finally 
terminated  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Department  of  Labour  under  the 
Conciliation  Act,  1900,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  the  situation  was  quite  relieved 
in  the  communities  dependent  upon  these 
mines  for  their  fuel  supply.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  strike  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907,  was 
passed  in  the  following  March.  The 
objects  of  this  measure  were  to  prevent 
so  far  as  possible  the  outbreak  of  strikes 
or  lock-outs  in  mines  or  public  utilities, 
and  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  any 
differences  arising  in  these  industries  that 
might  lead  to  a  cessation  of  work.  The 
principles  adopted  to  attain  these  ends 
were  simply  an  extension  of  those  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Railway  Labour  Disputes 
Act,  and  may  be  defined  as  compulsory 
investigation  of  trade  disputes  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  voluntary  conciliation  and 
arbitration  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
compulsory  arbitration  on  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  railway  disputes  the  parties 
concerned  might  avail  themselves  of 
either  Act,  but  it  was  declared  unlawful 
for  any  employer  to  declare  or  cause  a 
lock-out,  or  for  any  employee  to  go  on 
strike,  in  any  industry  coming  within  the 
scope  of  these  Acts,  prior  to  or  during  a 
reference  of  such  dispute  to  a  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation.  Another 
important  provision  of  the  Act  is  one 
which  requires  employers  and  employees 
to  give  at  least  30  days’  notice  of  any 
intended  change  affecting  conditions  of 
employment  as  to  wages  or  hours.  In  any 
industry  apart  from  mines  and  public 
utilities,  when  a  strike  or  lock-out  is 
threatened,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  the  consent 
of  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  The 
administration  of  the  Act  is  directly  in 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
assisted  by  the  Registrar  of  Boards  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  and  register  all 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation, 
to  bring  them  at  once  to  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and  generally 
to  “  do  all  such  things  and  take  all  such 
proceedings  as  may  be  required  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  prescribed 
under  this  Act,  or  any  regulations  there¬ 
under.’’  The  form  of  application  is  strictly 


defined,  and  must  set  forth  (1)  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  (2)  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  dispute,  (3)  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  affected, 
and  (4)  the  efforts  made  by  the  parties 
themselves  to  adjust  the  dispute.  A  Board 
must  be  constituted  within  15  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  application,  and  when 
formed  it  may  “  make  all  such  suggestions 
and  do  all  such  things  as  it  deems  right 
and  proper  for  inducing  the  parties  to 
come  to  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement 
of  the  dispute.”  In  1910  an  amending 
Act  was  passed,  but  the  changes  made 
were  for  the  most  part  unimportant  and 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  general 
principles  of  the  original  Act. 

While  this  legislation  has  not  completely 
put  a  stop  to  strikes  and  lock-outs  in 
mines  and  industries  of  public  utility,  it 
has  been  a  means  of  amicably  settling 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  differences 
that  would  otherwise  in  all  probability 
have  resulted  in  strikes  or  lock-outs  of  a 
serious  nature. 

In  the  first  6  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  from  March  22,  1907,  to  March 
31,  1913,  a  total  of  145  disputes  were 
referred  to  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  under  the  Act,  and  on  only 
18  occasions  did  they  fail  to  avert  or 
end  strikes.  Of  the  145  disputes  that 
came  under  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
51  affected  mines  and  85  affected  industries 
of  transportation  and  communication. 
Four  others  involved  various  classes  of 
civic  employees  and  5  affected  other 
industries.  There  were  40  references 
under  the  Act  from  coal  mines,  61  from 
steam  railways,  and  13  from  street  rail¬ 
ways.  The  largest  proportion  of  failures 
to  avert  strikes  was  in  the  metal  mines, 
in  which  there  were  recorded  5  failures 
out  of  a  total  of  11  disputes  referred 
to  boards. 

Laws  providing  for  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  of  trade  disputes  have  also 
been  enacted  by  the  provinces  of  Ontario, 
British  Columbia,  Quebec,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Ontario  Trade  Disputes 
Act  and  the  British  Columbia  Labour 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  both 
date  from  1894.  The  Quebec  Trade 
Disputes  Act  was  passed  in  1901,  and  the 
Nova  Scotia  Conciliation  Act  became  law 
in  1903.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Railway 
and  Municipal  Board  of  Ontario  is  required 
to  endeavour  by  mediation  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement  of  any  strike  or  lock- 
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out  of  employees  of  anv  railwav  or  street 
railway  company  or  public  utility  in  the 
province,  and  failing  in  this  the  Board 
may  investigate  all  facts  bearing  upon  such 
strike  or  lock-out  and  make  public  its 
findings.  There  are  no  statistics  avail¬ 
able  showing  the  results  achieved  by 
these  provincial  laws,  but  they  have  had 
a  fair  measure  of  success  in  promoting 
industrial  peace,  more  especially  perhaps 
in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

While  Canada  has  had  its  share  of 
labour  unrest,  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
has  rendered  even  the  most  serious  strikes 
purely  local  in  their  effects,  and  while 
certain  towns  have  suffered  heavily 
through  this  cause  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  been  but  slightly 
affected  even  at  times  of  the  greatest 
unrest.  There  has  also  been  comparative 
freedom  from  violence  arising  out  of 
industrial  disputes,  and  it  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  dangerous  riots  have  broken 
out.  An  analysis  of  the  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  in  Canada  during  the  years  from 
1901  to  1912  inclusive,  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labour, 
shows  a  total  loss  in  those  twelve  years  of 
a  little  over  8,888,38 r  working  days.  The 
loss  in  1 9 1 1 ,  which  was  higher  than  in 
any  other  year,  amounted  to  a  little  over 
2,000,000  days.  Estimating  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  in  that  year  to 
have  been  slightly  under  1,300,000,  and 
the  possible  number  of  working  days  at 
390,000,000,  this  means  that  the  time 
losses  through  strikes  in  that  year  would 
represent  a  loss  per  worker  of  a  fraction 
under  two  days.  In  1913  the  time  losses 
were  estimated  at  less  than  1,300,000 
working  days,  representing  a  loss  of  less 
than  one  day  per  worker.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  strikes  have  occurred 
in  the  building  trades,  in  which  there 
were  5,296  out  of  a  total  of  7,843  in  all 
trades  from  1901  to  1912.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  great  activity  in  building 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
decade  and  to  the  strength  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  building  trades.  With 
regard  to  actual  time  losses,  however, 
the  mining  industry  far  exceeded  any 
other  branch.  This  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  great  development  of  mining 
in  the  last  decade,  the  large  numbers  of 
men  employed  by  the  leading  mining 
companies,  and  in  the  case  of  coal  mines 
at  least,  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
wages  schedules  rendering  them  very 
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difficult  to  revise  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  both  employers  and  men. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour.  In  the  decade  from  1901  to  1910 
inclusive,  strikes  for  increased  wages 
alone  accounted  for  307  per  cent,  of  the 
working  days  lost  through  trade  disputes. 
Including  the  cases  in  which  other  causes 
entered  as  well,  the  disputes  in  which 
questions  of  wages  were  either  the  only 
or  one  of  the  chief  causes  represented  no 
less  than  49  per  cent,  of  the  time  lost 
through  all  disputes  of  that  period.  This 
may  rightly  be  attributed  to  the  abounding 
prosperity  of  the  country,  causing  a  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  demand  for  labour, 
and  consequently  an  upward  tendency  in 
wages.  This  in  turn  led  in  many  cases 
to  higher  prices  being  placed  on  com¬ 
modities,  which  again  induced  the  workers 
to  demand  still  higher  wages,  prices  and 
wages  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other  so 
long  as  the  wave  of  prosperity  continued. 

Next  in  importance  came  the  disputes 
which  arose  from  demands  bv  employees 
for  the  recognition  of  their  trade  union. 
This  accounted  for  22-6  per  cent,  of  the 
time  losses  during  the  decade.  In  most 
cases  it  meant  that  the  men  wanted  to 
present  their  grievances  through  officers 
of  the  union  instead  of  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  their  own,  the  employers  re¬ 
fusing  to  meet  the  union  officials.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
treat  with  the  unions,  when  they  are  of 
sufficient  strength  in  their  establish¬ 
ments  to  be  fairly  representative  of  all 
the  employees  concerned.  Out  of  21 
trade  disputes  arising  from  this  cause 
during  the  years  from  1901  to  1910,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  reported,  eight 
resulted  entirely  in  favour  of  the  em¬ 
ployees,  while  in  three  cases  compromises 
were  reached  involving  some  concession 
in  the  way  of  recognition.  The  eight  dis¬ 
putes  in  which  the  men  were  successful 
involved  209  firms  and  13,183  employees, 
and  caused  a  loss  of  about  326,620  working 
days.  In  the  three  disputes  which  ended 
in  a  compromise,  32  firms  and  1,160  men 
were  affected,  and  about  191,400  days 
lost.  Compared  with  this,  in  the  10 
disputes  which  the  employers  won,  just 
24  firms  and  2,085  men  were  involved, 
and  the  loss  of  time  amounted  only  to 
about  94,084  days. 


In  September  1906  the  Labour  Gazette 
began  the  publication  of  the  text  of  indus¬ 
trial  agreements  entered  into  by  employers 
and  their  employees  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  governing  conditions  of  employment. 
Since  that  date  up  to  the  end  of  March 
1914  there  have  been  recorded  206  of  these 
agreements,  an  analysis  of  which  sheds  an 
interesting  light  on  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour  in  Canada.  Of  these 
agreements,  69  were  made  by  railway 
companies  and  their  employees,  including 
Government  railways,  33  were  in  the 
mining  industry,  while  the  building  trades 
came  next  with  32,  followed  by  printing 
and  bookbinding  establishments  with  25, 
the  metal  industry  with  15,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  other  than  railways  with 
an  equal  number.  The  17  remaining 
agreements  related  to  other  branches  of 
industry  including  the  clothing  and  textile 
trades,  the  preparation  of  food  and  tobacco, 
etc.  There  were  no  formal  agreements 
recorded  in  any  branches  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural,  fishing,  or  lumbering  industries,  or  in 
the  woodworking  and  leather  trades. 

Of  the  206  agreements,  30  contained 
clauses  in  which  the  employers  recognized 
the  principle  of  “closed  shops,”  that  is  to 
say,  in  which  they  agreed  to  employ  none 
but  members  of  a  trade  union.  In  eight 
other  cases  they  agreed  to  give  preference 
of  employment  to  trade  unionists,  while  in 
a  number  of  other  cases  they  promised  not 
to  discriminate  against  trade  unionists. 
There  were  60  agreements  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  arbitration  of  any  disputes 
that  might  arise  under  the  agreement, 
19  of  which  were  in  the  building  trades 
and  12  in  the  printing  trades.  Sixty- 
three  agreements  provided  for  the  giving 
of  notice  by  either  party,  of  any  change 
desired  in  the  agreement,  the  length  of 
notice  varying  from  one  month  to  one 
year.  Such  provision  occurred  in  18 
agreements  in  the  building  trades  and 
in  the  same  number  of  railway  agree¬ 
ments. 

Profit-sharing,  which  has  been  success¬ 
fully  applied  in  other  countries,  particularly 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  has  met  with 
little  success  in  Canada.  Apart  from  the 
banking  institutions,  of  which  most  of  the 
larger  ones  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
giving  bonuses  to  their  emplo}'ees  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  only  half  a  dozen  companies  in  the 
whole  of  Canada  are  known  at  the  present 
moment  to  have  in  force  any  profit-sharing 
scheme,  while  three  companies  after  giving 
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an  arrangement  of  this  kind  a  trial  for  a 
number  of  years  in  each  case  abandoned  it 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  experiment 
along  these  lines  was  that  of  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company, 
Ltd.,  which  operates  street  railways  and 
supplies  electric  light  and  power  in  the 
cities  of  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  New 
Westminster.  The  plan  adopted  was  that, 
after  paying  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  to 
their  ordinary  shareholders  the  balance  of 
profits  available  for  dividends  was  allotted 
in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the 
ordinary  shareholders  and  one-third  to 
the  employees.  Each  employee  who  had 
worked  regularly  during  the  previous 
twelve  months  was  entitled  to  participate, 
and  all  shared  alike,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  length  of  service.  Apart  from  this 
bonus,  the  company  claimed  to  be  paying 
the  union  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  labour 
and  the  highest  current  rates  for  the 
unskilled,  the  bonus  therefore  being  over 
and  above  the  rate  of  wages  paid  elsewhere. 
This  scheme  was  continued  until  June 
1910,  when  it  was  stopped  after  the  com¬ 
pany  had  granted  a  demand  of  the  men 
for  an  increase  in  wages  amounting  to 
3J  cents  per  hour.  The  amount  of  the 
bonus  of  course  varied,  ranging  from 
#35  per  head  in  1904  to  $66.78  in  1908,  or, 
on  an  average,  about  $50  per  year,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  increase  of  about  2  cents  an 
hour  for  motormen  and  conductors.  It 
appears  that  the  older  men  did  not  want 
the  bonus  to  be  discontinued,  but  that  the 
younger  men,  who  had  not  served  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  bonus, 
preferred  it  to  be  dropped,  provided  they 
received  an  increase  in  wages  instead.  A 
temporary  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the 
bonus,  owing  to  heavy  outlays  on  improve¬ 
ments,  also  tended  to  make  it  unpopular. 

Another  firm,  the  John  Morrow  Machine 
Screw  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Ingersoll,  Ontario, 
introduced  a  profit-sharing  scheme  in 
1903,  but  abandoned  it  five  years  later, 
their  reason  for  doing  so  being  that  they 
found  the  amount  involved  was  too  small 
to  be  appreciated,  and  that  after  the  first 
year  or  two  the  employees  regarded  the 
bonus  as  their  due.  The  employers  came 
to  the  conclusion  “that  good  wages  and  a 
bonus  system,  enabling  the  employees  to 
earn  increased  wages  by  better  work,  were 
more  satisfactory  than  the  system  of 
allowing  the  employees  to  share  in  the 
profits  at  the  close  of  the  business  year.” 
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The  most  successful  schemes  of  Canadian 
companies  along  these  lines  arc  those  of 
the  W.  F.  Hatheway  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  wholesale  dealers 
in  tea,  flour,  etc.,  and  Stanley  Mills  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  who 
conduct  a  departmental  store.  In  the 
case  of  the  former  company,  employees 
with  salaries  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
receive  2  per  cent,  of  the  company’s 
net  profits,  and  those  with  salaries  of 
from  $600  to  $1,000  receive  1  per  cent., 
while  more  poorly  paid  workmen  receive 
from  ^  to  1  per  cent,  according  to 
their  wages.  The  bonus  is  paid  in  cash, 
but  the  employees  are  strongly  urged  to 
leave  the  money  with  the  firm,  who  pay 
6  per  cent,  on  it,  and  nearly  all  do  so. 
The  money  so  deposited  is  supposed  to  be 


withdrawn  only  in  a  serious  emergency 
or  for  investment  in  land  or  a  house. 
The  plan  of  Stanley  Mills  &  Co.  is  to 
sell  preferred  stock  bearing  8  per  cent, 
interest  to  their  employees  at  par.  These 
preferred  shares  are  for  employees  alone 
and  can  only  be  sold  back  to  the  company 
itself.  In  1913  the  employee-shareholders 
were  given  the  option  of  exchanging  their 
old  preferred  shares  to  new  preferred 
7  per  cent,  shares,  with  a  bonus  of  100 
per  cent,  in  common  stock. 

Profit-sharing  schemes  are  also  in  force 
in  the  Canadian  branches  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  and  the 
International  Nickel  Company,  similar  to 
the  plans  adopted  in  their  United  States 
factories.  The  plan  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  takes  the  form  of  an 


annual  bonus,  which  may  be  taken  in  cash 
or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  stock  sold 
at  a  price  much  below  the  market  value. 
The  plan  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company  is  to  allow  employees  to  pur¬ 
chase  stock  by  paying  for  it  in  monthly 
instalments,  which  will  earn  dividends  on 
payment  of  the  first  instalment.  An  extra 
5  per  cent,  will  be  paid  for  five  years 
to  employees  who  retain  their  stock 
and  continue  in  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

A  number  of  employers  have  encouraged 
the  formation  of  mutual  benefit  societies 
among  their  employees,  and  these  organi¬ 
zations  are  doing  much  good,  as  provident 
institutions,  for  the  welfare  of  the  industrial 
workers,  of  whom  their  membership  is 
composed. 


A  FARM  IN  NORTHERN  MANITOBA. 
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CANADIAN  PUBLIC  FINANCE 

By  J.  C.  HEMMEON,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  McGill  University,  Montreal 


HE  British  North 
America  Act,  which 
was  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in 
1867  and  amended 
at  various  times  since 
that  date,  forms  the 
constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  prescribes  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  provinces. 
To  a  limited  extent  these  powers  are 
concurrent,  but  for  the  most  part  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
matters  which  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  and  those 
which  are  entrusted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  provinces.  Indirect  taxes  are 
reserved  for  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  accordingly  no  province  may  impose 
an  indirect  tax  of  any  form  or  description. 
The  Dominion  Parliament  has  also  the 
power  to  levy  direct  taxes,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  has  not  done  so,  and  there  is  little 
probability  that  it  will  change  its  policy 
in  this  respect  in  the  near  future.  The 
large  and  increasing  receipts  furnished  by 
the  protective  tariff  and  the  excise  duties 
are  sufficiently  ample  to  produce  all  the 
revenue  that  is  needed,  while  as  yet  there 


is  no  popular  demand  for  the  resort  to 
the  direct  taxes  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
free  trader.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
provinces  obtain  all  their  revenue  from 
direct  taxes,  which  form  their  sole  source 
of  support,  with  the  exception  of  the  sub¬ 
sidies  which  are  granted  to  them  from 
the  revenue  of  the  Dominion.  As  the  pro¬ 
vinces  have  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  providing  for  their  needs  by 
the  extension  of  the  system  of  direct  taxes, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  will  add  to  this  difficulty  by  en¬ 
croaching  upon  their  fiscal  preserves. 

The  provinces  have  long  felt  that  they 
have  been  rather  harshly  treated  in  the 
restriction  placed  upon  their  taxing  powers. 
This  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  lack  of  the 
necessary  taxable  assets  as  to  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  direct  taxes  and  the  natural 
hesitation  to  extend  a  system  which  is 
repugnant  to  most  of  the  people.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  previous  to  con¬ 
federation  the  separate  provinces  relied 
almost  wholly  upon  indirect  taxes  for 
replenishing  their  exchequers.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  considerable  hesitation  in 
broadening  the  basis  of  taxation  in  the 
individual  provinces,  and  a  tendency  to 
impose  the  burden  upon  those  forms  of 
wealth  from  which  the  least  resistance  is 


expected,  with  the  result  that  in  many  cases 
the  taxes  imposed  are  unfair  and  inequit¬ 
able.  In  addition,  when  a  larger  revenue 
is  needed,  the  provinces  are  very  much 
inclined  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Dominion  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  increase  in  the  subsidies. 

Dominion  Government  Receipts 

The  revenue  of  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  is  obtained  largely  from  import  and 
excise  duties.  The  gross  receipts  from 
the  Post  Office  and  from  the  Government 
railways  are  items  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  but  the  corresponding  expenditures 
for  these  departments  are  also  great,  so 
that  little  or  no  net  revenue  is  obtained. 
If  the  interest  on  the  capital  sum  expended 
on  the  Government  railways  is  considered 
to  be  a  part  of  the  annual  cost,  there  is  no 
net  revenue  at  all  but  a  large  deficit.  The 
item  which  is  called  by  that  name  in  the 
Government  returns  is  merely  the  excess 
of  gross  revenue  over  operating  expenses. 
The  net  revenue  obtained  from  the  postal 
department  is  also  of  somewhat  doubtful 
character,  since  the  cost  of  construction 
of  post  offices  is  charged  not  to  the  Postal 
Department  but  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

The  steady  and  marked  increase  in  the 
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public  receipts  of  the  Dominion  is  shown 
by  the  figures  in  the  table  appended  : 


Fiscal  Year- 

1867-68 

1877-78 

1887-88 

1897-98 

1907-08 

1912-13 


Receipts. 

Dollars. 

13,687,928 

22,375,012 

35,908,464 

4°>555i23^ 

96,054,506 

168,689,903 


The  receipts  from  the  principal  sources 


must-  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
receipts  as  given  above  include  the  earn¬ 
ings  obtained  from  the  Postal  Department, 
from  the  Government  railways,  and  from 
other  sources  of  less  importance.  In  such 
cases  the  contributors  received  a  direct 
service  for  the  expenditure  incurred,  and 
in  judging  the  per  capita  burden  it  is 
better  to  exclude  those  items  which  are 
not  true  taxes.  The  receipts  from  taxes 
amounted  to  $135,002,358  during  the  fiscal 


Dominion  Government  Expenditure 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Dominion 
Government  is  divided  into  several  parts. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is 
known  as  Consolidated  Fund  Expenditure. 
It  is  difficult  to  saj'  in  all  cases  why  this 
method  of  dividing  expenses  has  been 
adopted,  but  there  are  a  few  definite 
principles  which  seem  to  have  influenced 
the  Government  in  thus  complicating  their 
balance  sheet.  For  the  most  part  Con- 
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of  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1913,  were  as  follows  : 


Customs 
Excise  ... 

Post  Office 

Government  railways 
Dominion  lands 


Dollars. 

111,764,699 

21  >447-445 
12,051,729 
12,442,203 
3,402,027 


In  1911  the  population  of  Canada  was 
7,206,643.  With  this  population  as  a  basis 
the  per  capita  contribution  to  the  revenue 
of  the  Dominion  was  over  $23  in  1913.  It 


year  1912-13.  Using  the  same  population 
figure  for  the  numerator,  we  obtain  a  per 
capita  tax  burden  of  nearly  $19.  In 
addition  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  provincial  and  municipal  taxes 
to  be  paid.  Furthermore,  the  Canadian 
consumer  in  most  cases  pays  more  for 
goods  produced  within  the  country  than 
would  be  necessary  if  there  were  no  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  the  burden  that 
results  from  this  cause,  but  that  it  is  no 
light  one  is  a  patent  fact. 
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solidated  Fund  Expenditure  includes  those 
items  which  recur  regularly  and  annually 
and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  business 
man,  are  chargeable  to  revenue.  Outlays 
of  less  importance  are  included  under 
Capital  Expenditure.  In  the  world  of 
business,  outlays  so  incurred  are  made 
for  permanent  improvements  from  which 
corresponding  revenues  are  expected,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  with  reference  to  a 
large  part  of  the  expenditure  known  as 
Capital  Expenditure  in  the  Government 
reports.  For  instance,  the  amounts  spent 
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on  canals  are  included  in  this  fund,  but 
the  use  of  the  Canadian  canals  is  not 
subject  to  tolls  and  the  only  revenue 
obtained  from  them  is  paid  by  the  users 
of  water  power,  etc.,  and  the  amount  of 
money  so  obtained  is  a  mere  trifle.  The 
cost  of  some  of  the  public  works  and  of 
various  harbour  improvements  is  also 
charged  to  this  fund.  The  larger  part  of 
the  money  spent  under  this  head  is  for 
the  National  Transcontinental,  the  Inter¬ 
colonial,  the  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railways,  and  there  is 
a  fairly  good  reason  why  expenditures  for 
these  purposes  should  be  charged  to  capital 
since  a  revenue  is  anticipated  from  some 
of  these  investments.  The  subsidies  paid 
to  the  railways  are  included  under  a  third 
division  known  as  Railway  Subsidies,  from 


which  no  money  return  i- 

received. 

The  total  amounts  ex 

aended  by  the 

Dominion  Government  at 

different  times 

since  confederation  are  shown  in  the  fol- 

lowing  table  : 

Fiscal  Year. 

Expenditure. 

Dollars. 

CO 

vO 

1 

CO 

14,071,689 

1 877-78  . 

30,545,772 

1887-88 

45,064,124 

1897-98 

45,334,281 

1907-08 

112,578,680 

!9I2-I3  . 

J44,' 456,878 

The  principal  items  of 

expenditure  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  were 

as  follows  : 

Consolidated  Fund  Expenditure. 

Government  railways 

Dollars. 

and  canals  ... 

Hr 433, 356 

Public  works . 

I4-I54,876 

Subsidies  to  provinces 

13,211,800 

Interest  on  public  debt 

12,605,882 

Post  Office 

10,882,805 

Militia  ... 

9>II4,533 

Civil  government 

5,109,459 

Customs 

3,i5o,777 

Arts,  agriculture,  and 

statistics 

2,647,879 

Naval  service 

2,086,049 

Capital  Expenditure. 

I  )oliars. 

Railways 

18,888,889 

Canals  ... 

2,259,642 

Public  Works 

6, 057, 5 15 

Railway  Subsidies...  4,935.507 


The  per  capita  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1912-13  was  $20  and  the  population 
is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  1911,  the 


year  of  the  last  census.  Of  course  the 
population  has  increased  during  the  ensuing 
two  years,  but  any  attempt  to  determine 
what  that  increase  has  been  would  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  estimate,  so  that  it  is 
probably  better  to  use  such  figures  as  are 
well  authenticated.  This  per  capita  ex¬ 
penditure  of  #20  includes  expenditure 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  railways  and  the  Post  Office.  For 
some  purposes  it  is  advisable  to  deduct 
the  revenue  yielded  by  these  Government 
institutions  from  the  total  expenditure.  If 
that  is  done  the  per  capita  expenditure 
falls  to  about  $17. 

The  Relation  between  Receipts  and 
Expenditure 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  receipts  and  expenditure 
confusion  may  arise  in  defining  the  term 
expenditure.  Expenditure  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  Expenditure  on  Consoli¬ 
dated  Fund,  exclusive  of  Capital  Ex¬ 
penditure,  etc.,  or  it  may  mean  total 
expenditure.  It  is  in  the  former  limited 
sense  that  the  expression  is  generally 
used  by  the  Dominion  Government 
when  a  surplus  or  deficit  is  announced. 
If  by  expenditure  is  meant  Consolidated 
Fund  Expenditure  there  have  been  deficits 
during  only  twelve  of  the  forty-seven  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  confederation. 
If  by  expenditure  total  expenditure  is 
meant,  there  have  been  surpluses  during 
only  eight  of  the  forty-seven  fiscal  years. 
If  sinking  funds  are  to  be  considered  as 
items  of  expenditure,  the  number  of  years 
when  a  surplus  was  obtained  is  reduced 
to  five.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
surplus  for  the  last  fiscal  year  (1912-13) 
was  by  far  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  amount,  including  the  Sinking 
Fund,  being  $25,617,835.  The  Canadian 
Government  is  accustomed  to  spend  money 
pretty  freely,  and  it  is  perhaps  rather  strange 
that  such  an  excellent  financial  statement 
should  have  been  permitted.  The  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  that  the  Government  failed 
to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  certain  legislation  which  would  have 
necessitated  the  expenditure  of  a  larger 
sum  than  the  surplus  eventually  announced. 

The  Debt  of  the  Dominion  Government 

The  history  of  the  debt  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  begins  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  provinces,  when  their 
debts  were  assumed  by  the  Dominion 
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Government.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  the  compromise  which  then 
took  place  between  those  provinces  whose 
debts  were  heavy  and  those  whose  debts 
were  comparatively  light.  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  the  former  were  required 
to  pay  interest  on  the  amount  by  which 
their  debt  exceeded  the  sum  assumed  to 
be  their  due,  while  the  latter  were  to  receive 
interest  on  the  amount  by  which  their 
debts  fell  short  of  their  fair  quotas.  Since 
1867  several  of  the  provinces  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  secure  more  generous  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  debt  question,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  they  have  succeeded.  In  addition, 
as  new  provinces  have  been  admitted  their 
debts  also  have  been  assumed  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  annual  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  them  in  those 
cases  where  their  existing  debts  were  small. 
As  a  result  of  all  this  bargaining  the 
Dominion  Government  eventually  assumed, 
on  behalf  of  the  provinces,  an  indebtedness 
amounting  to  $125,645,148.  In  addition  to 
the  liability  incurred  by  the  assumption  of 
the  debts  of  the  provinces,  the  Dominion 
has  added  largely  to  its  indebtedness  by 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  railways, 
canals,  and  certain  other  public  works. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1913,  the  gross  debt  of  the 
Dominion  was  $483,232,555,  and  the  assets 
were  $168,930,929,  leaving  a  net  indebted¬ 
ness  of  $314,301,626.  This  means  a  per 
capita  gross  indebtedness  of  $67,  a  per 
capila  net  indebtedness  of  nearly  $44.  The 
interest  paid  on  the  debt  in  1913  was 
$!2,6o5,882,  while  the  interest  received 
from  investments  was  $1,430,511.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  funded  debt  is  pay¬ 
able  in  London,  there  being  only  $2,190,768 
payable  in  Canada.  At  the  same  time  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  gross 
indebtedness  (apart  from  the  funded 
portion)  is  to  be  considered  as  held  in 
Canada.  For  instance,  in  1913  Dominion 
notes  to  the  value  of  $112,101,886  were 
outstanding  in  Canada,  either  in  circulation 
among  the  people  or  in  the  vaults  of  banks, 
by  which  they  are  used  in  making  pay¬ 
ments  to  each  other.  These  Dominion 
notes  are  a  liability  of  the  Government 
and,  as  such,  go  to  swell  the  gross  debt. 

I  he  deposits  in  the  Government  and  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  are  also  liabilities 
of  the  Government,  and  are  added  to  the 
gross  debt.  In  addition  there  are  smaller 
amounts  under  the  names  of  trust  funds, 
province  accounts,  etc. 


i.  Head  Office,  Montreal. 
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2.  Ottawa  Branch. 


BANK  OF  MONTREAL. 

3.  Toronto  Branch. 


4.  Winnipeg  Branch. 


5.  Vaxcovvkr  Branch. 
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By  far  the  most  important  asset  of  the 
Dominion  Government  is  the  gold  reserve 
which  is  maintained  as  a  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  Dominion  notes  and  the 
protection  of  the  depositors  in  the  Savings 
Banks.  The  Government  is  required  to 
hold  as  a  gold  reserve  :  (i)  As  against  the 
first  #30,000,000  of  notes  issued,  one-quarter 
of  that  amount  in  gold  or  Dominion 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial 
Government — of  which  the  gold  shall  form 
at  least  15  per  cent,  of  the  #30,000,000 — and 
three-quarters  of  that  amount  in  Dominion 
securities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  a  practice  of  keeping  the 
full  quarter,  i.e.  #7,500,000,  in  gold.  (2)  As 
against  the  note  issue  in  excess  of 
$30,000,000,  dollar  for  dollar  in  gold  must 
be  held.  The  Government  is  also  required 
to  maintain  a  gold  reserve  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  Saving  Bank  deposits.  In  1913 
these  requirements  necessitated  a  gold  re¬ 
serve  of  $95,315,934,  whereas  the  Govern¬ 
ment  actually  held  on  March  31, 1913,  a  gold 
reserve  of  $98,507,113.  Other  important 
assets  include  Sinking  Funds,  amounts  owed 
by  the  provinces,  and  certain  investments 
and  loans.  On  some  of  these  loans 
interest  has  not  been  paid  and  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  capital  sum  will  ever  be 
repaid,  so  that  they  should  not  be  included 
as  assets  of  the  Government.  The  sum 
credited  to  the  Sinking  Funds  in  1913  was 
^13’737>5<^7-  The  Dominion  Government 
has  the  power,  when  a  new  loan  is  floated, 
to  establish  a  Sinking  Fund  in  connection 
with  the  loan,  but  the  money  to  be  used 
each  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  must  not  exceed  }  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  liability  of  the  loan.  It  has 
not  been  customary  within  recent  years 
to  make  use  of  this  power,  but  lately  the 
practice  has  been  revived,  although  it 
seems  rather  ridiculous  to  maintain  a 
Sinking  Fund  when  money  has  to  be 
borrowed  to  provide  for  it,  and  such  is 
generally  the  case.  It  was  plainly  shown 
long  ago  that  a  surplus  is  the  only  real 
Sinking  Fund,  and  Canada  has  not  enjoyed 
many  real  surpluses. 

The  funded  debt  payable  in  London 
(#258,679,819  in  1913)  for  the  most  part 
bears  interest  at  3^  per  cent.  The  3^  per 
cents,  in  1913  amounted  to  #175,582,054 
and  were  floated  a  little  below  par. 
Recently,  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  the 
..do  of  interest,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
oft  ci  4  per  cent,  in  order  to  secure  a  sale 
near  par.  Most  of  the  34  per  cents,  are 


known  as  the  1930-50  loan.  This  means 
that  the  capital  shall  not  be  repaid  before 
1930  and  may  not  be  repaid  before  1950. 
This  method  of  floating  a  loan  is  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  English  perpetual  debt, 
the  capital  sum  of  which  need  not  be  repaid 
at  any  time.  The  Canadian  plan  is  based 
upon  the  practice  generally  followed  by 
the  American  Government  in  borrowing 
money.  The  condition  that  the  capital 
shall  not  be  repaid  before  1930  is  an 
attraction  to  investors,  the  majority  of 
whom  prefer  to  lend  for  a  determinate  and 
fairly  long  period  when  investing  in 
Government  securities. 

Provincial  Government  Receipts 

Previous  to  confederation  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America  obtained 
their  revenue  from  import  and  excise 
duties.  The  British  North  America  Act 
assigned  these  and  all  indirect  taxes  to 
the  Dominion  Government  alone,  and  in 
return  the  Dominion  Government  was 
required  to  share  with  the  provinces  a 
portion  of  the  receipts  arising  from  these 
taxes,  such  portion  being  called  the 
Dominion  subsidy.  The  amount  of  the 
subsidy  depends  in  most  cases  upon 
the  population  of  each  province.  The 
subsidy  in  each  case  is  divided  into  two 
portions — a  specific  sum  which  is  rather 
larger  for  the  more  populous  provinces, 
and  is  intended  to  meet  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  Provincial 
Government,  and  a  proportional  sum  which 
varies  with  the  population  of  each  province 
and  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The 
so-called  specific  portion  is  #100,000  for 
a  province  having  a  population  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  150,000,  and  may  be  as  great  as 
#240,000  for  a  province  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  exceeding  1,500,000.  The  variable 
portion  is  based  upon  a  payment  of  80 
cents  for  each  person  in  a  province  until 
the  population  reaches  2,500,000,  when  the 
rate  become  60  cents  a  head  on  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  2,500,000.  The  Province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  receives  an 
additional  grant  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  Crown  lands,  from  which  a  revenue 
would  otherwise  be  received.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  has  also  obtained  an  increase  in  her 
subsidy  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the 
right  to  levy  export  duties  on  lumber 
floated  down  the  St.  John  River.  The 
Prairie  Provinces — Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  and  Alberta — have  been  granted 
special  and  favourable  treatment  because 
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in  those  provinces  the  public  or  Crown 
lands  are  owned  and  administered  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  which  also 
receives  the  revenue  from  their  sale  01- 
lease.  The  Dominion  subsidy  forms  the 
most  important  single  source  of  revenue 
for  most  of  the  provinces.  With  the 
increased  expenditure  which  has  accom¬ 
panied  the  industrial  growth  of  the  country, 
the  provinces  have  incurred  the  habit  of 
asking  for  larger  subsidies  from  the 
Dominion  Government.  This  is  repre¬ 
hensible,  because  it  conflicts  with  a  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  maxim  of  public  finance 
that  the  power  which  controls  taxation 
should  also  control  expenditure.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  necessity  for  it  since  the 
provinces  can  easily  increase  their  revenues 
by  increasing  their  direct  taxes,  and  the 
heavier  burden  so  imposed  could  to  a 
certain  extent  be  offset  by  its  better 
adaptation  to  accepted  financial  rules.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  provinces  can  claim 
and  with  truth  that  they  are  getting  a 
much  smaller  part  of  the  Dominion  re¬ 
ceipts  than  was  the  case  at  confederation, 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  imports 
and  the  receipts  from  import  duties 
have  increased  much  faster  than  has  the 
population. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  Dominion  subsidy  each  province  makes 
use  of  licences  and  direct  taxes  within 
the  province.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  receipts  is  obtained  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  the  Crown  lands,  stumpage 
dues  on  timber,  and  royalties  on  minerals. 
The  principal  iicences  in  use  are  imposed 
on  the  sale  of  spirits,  beer,  and  wine,  and 
the  revenue  so  obtained  is  considerable. 
The  direct  taxes  are  the  corporation  tax, 
the  succession  duty  and,  in  British  Columbia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  income-tax. 
These  are  the  only  provinces  where  an 
income-tax  is  imposed  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  As  a  municipal  tax  it  is 
much  more  widely  used,  although  the 
tendency  at  present  is  to  discard  it  as  it 
is  not  popular  and  the  method  of  collecting 
it  often  results  in  unfairness  to  those  whose 
incomes  are  matters  of  record. 

The  corporation  tax  is  in  use  in  all  the 
provinces.  Two  only — Quebec  and  British 
Columbia — collect  taxes  from  all  kinds  of 
corporations,  the  other  provinces  restrict¬ 
ing  the  corporation  tax  to  the  financial 
and  transportation  companies.  This  is 
unjust,  and  it  is  not  the  only  injustice  to 
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be  found  in  the  financial  methods  of  the 
provinces.  Most  of  the  financial  institu¬ 
tions  are  taxed  on  the  amount  of  their 
paid-up  capital,  or  on  the  number  of 
branches  of  the  parent  institution  in  the 
province,  or  both  methods  may  be  com¬ 
bined.  The  injustice  here  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  criteria  are  not  in  all  cases 
evidences  of  ability  to  pay.  More  im¬ 
portant  still  is  the  fact  that  the  capital 
on  which  the  tax  is  imposed  is  the  total 
paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  in  use  all  over 
the  Dominion.  At  the  same  time  the  taxes 
are  light,  and,  as  a  result,  the  theoretical 
injustice  of  the  system  has  produced  little 
or  no  hardship.  Insurance  companies  are 
generally  taxed  on  the  gross  premiums 
received  within  the  province.  In  so  far  as 
people  look  upon  their  insurance  premiums 
as  investments,  this  seems  very  much  like 
taxing  banks  in  proportion  to  deposits. 
Railways  are  taxed  on  their  mileage  within 
the  province,  their  gross  earnings  in  the 
province,  or  on  their  real  estate.  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces  they  are  not  subject 
to  any  provincial  tax.  Those  provinces 
which  impose  taxes  on  the  tramway  com¬ 
panies  do  so  on  the  mileage  basis.  The 
other  agents  of  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  are  taxed  by  the  various 
provinces  in  different  ways,  either  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  methods  adopted  for  the  other 
companies  or  some  combination  of  those 
methods.  British  Columbia  has  the  best 
system  of  corporation  taxes.  In  that 
province  all  the  companies,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  banks,  contribute  their 
shares  to  the  revenue  in  accordance  with 
the  amounts  of  their  gross  earnings  in 
the  province. 

Succession  or  death  duties  are  found  in 
all  the  provinces,  and  the  returns  from 
them  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  total  receipts.  In  all  cases  the  duties 
are  graduated,  large  estates  and  legacies 
being  subject  to  higher  rates  than  smaller 
estates  and  legacies.  It  is  also  customary 
to  increase  the  rate  with  the  distance 
in  relationship  between  the  deceased  and 
the  legatee.  The  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion  of  property  bequeathed  to  direct 
heirs  is  for  a  much  larger  sum  than 
is  the  case  when  the  property  is  left  to 
collateral  relatives,  to  distant  relatives,  or 
to  strangers  in  blood.  The  maximum  tax 
imposed,  arising  in  connection  with  a  large 
estate  left  to  a  distant  relative  or  stranger, 
is  io  per  cent,  in  most  of  the  provinces.  In 

cbec  it  is  15  per  cent.  Some  of  the 


Provincial  Governments  have  agreements 
with  the  United  Kingdom  to  prevent  the 
double  taxation  of  estates  which  might 
otherwise  be  subject  to  death  duties  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
According  to  recent  decisions  of  the 
Privy  Council  it  would  seem  that  a  province 
may  claim  death  duties  on  real  estate  only 
when  it  is  situated  within  the  province,  and 
on  personal  property  only  when  it  is  within 
the  province  or  is  brought  in  for  probate 
purposes. 

The  public  receipts  of  the  different 
provinces  for  their  various  fiscal  years 
were  : 


Province. 

Prince  Edward  Island1 
Quebec  ... 

Saskatchewan 

1  Fifteen  months. 


Expenditure, 

Dollars. 

594.37 

7.953. 98 
4,492,800 


The  Debts  of  the  Provincial  Governments 

The  provincial  public  debts  have  been 
incurred  to  meet  the  excess  of  expenditure 
over  ordinary  revenue.  When  the  expen¬ 
diture  is  ordinary  recurring  expenditure, 
this  method  of  making  both  ends  meet 
is  generally  reprehensible.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  investment  yields  a  return 
sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  the  borrowed 


Province. 

Fiscal  year  ending 

Receipts. 

Alberta 

December  31,  1912 

Dollars. 

4,040,508 

British  Columbia  ... 

March  31,  1912 

1 0.745. 708 

5,788,070 

Manitoba 

December  31,  1913 

New  Brunswick 

October  31,  1912 

1,417,722 

1,870,055 

Nova  Scotia ... 

September  30,  1912 

Ontario 

October  31,  1912 

10,042,000 

Prince  Edward  Island 

December  31,  1912 

485.565  1 
8.382,737 

4.614. 2I9 

Quebec 

june  30,  1913 

Saskatchewan 

February  28,  1913 

1  Fifteen  months. 


Provincial  Government  Expenditures 

As  a  result  of  increasing  population,  new 
demands,  and  the  widespread  tendency 
toward  Government  ownership  and  control, 
the  expenditure  of  the  provinces  has 
increased  to  a  marked  extent  within  recent 
years.  Although  the  investment  lias  not 
always  been  made  very  economically,  a 
good  deal  of  money  having  been  wasted 
in  the  process,  yet  for  the  most  part  the 
increased  expenditure  is  justified.  In  no 
case  is  this  latter  statement  better  justified 
than  in  connection  with  the  increased  and 
increasing  expenditure  for  education. 
Other  important  items  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  large  amounts  from  the  provincial 
funds  are  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
legislation  and  civil  government,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  management 
of  the  Crown  lands,  agriculture,  etc.  The 
expenditures  of  the  provinces  for  their 


various  fiscal  years  ending 

in  1912  or  1913 

were  as  follows  : 

Province. 

Expenditure. 

Dollars. 

Alberta  ... 

•••  5.648,356 

British  Columbia 

8,194,803 

Manitoba... 

5,314,849 

New  Brunswick 

1,409,049 

Nova  Scotia 

...  1,832,075 

Ontario  ... 

10,287,992 

capital,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  float¬ 
ing  a  loan  for  that  purpose.  The  same 
conclusion  holds  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
necessity  for  a  large  initial  expenditure, 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  are  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  a  new 
and  growing  country  having  considerable 
natural  resources.  The  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  people  are  prone  to  rely  too  much 
on  borrowed  capital  to  finance  public 
expenditure  when  they  would  not  think 
of  doing  so  for  their  private  ventures. 
1  hat  the  provinces  have  large  assets  as 
a  set-off  against  their  liabilities  is  shown 
by  the  figures  in  the  table  on  p.  197. 
In  most  cases  the  statistics  are  for  the 
year  1912. 

Municipal  Finance  in  Canada 

The  municipalities  in  the  English-speak- 
provinces  of  Canada  relied  for  many 
years  upon  the  General  Property  Tax  as 
their  principal  source  of  revenue.  In  a 
primitive  community,  or  one  which  is 
primarily  agricultural,  there  can  be  no 
great  objection  to  this  method  of  taxing 
property,  because  under  such  conditions 
most  wealth  is  in  the  form  of  real  property 
whose  value  is  easily  ascertained.  No  great 
haidship  aiises  until  personal  property 
begins  to  appear.  Personalty  is  prover- 
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Province. 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Alberta 

7>293>333 

8.733-579 

British  Columbia  ... 

12,286,796 

1 3-34  M  74 

Manitoba 

17,005,593 

11,047,473 

New  Brunswick 

...  6,857,386 

2,163,928 

Nova  Scotia 

10,894,652 

6,261,682 

Ontario 

27,580,538 

27,985,263 

Prince  Edward  Island 

...  |  994.32 1 

893.389 

Quebec 

27,469,257 

8,201,781 ' 

Saskatchewan 

...  j  8,500,000 

■  Not  including  public  buildings  and 

other  property  not  immediately 

available  for  payment 

liabilities. 


bially  immaterial  and  evasive,  and  any 
attempt  to  value  it  in  the  same  way  that 
real  property  is  valued  only  ends  in  failure. 
The  result  is  that  the  owner  of  real  property 
pays  far  more  than  he  should,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  personalty  or  the  larger  part 
of  it  escapes  the  eye  of  the  assessor.  In 
the  Maritime  Provinces  the  General  Pro¬ 
perty  Tax  is  still  in  use  in  the  munici¬ 
palities,  but  there  is  a  pronounced  agitation 
against  it.  In  the  other  provinces  of  Canada 
where  personalty  is  taxed  it  is  generally 
taxed  apart  from  realty. 

The  method  adopted  for  reaching  per¬ 
sonalty  is  by  means  of  the  Business  lax 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  an  Income 
Tax.  The  Business  Tax  may  be  based  on 
the  annual  value  of  the  premises  or  upon 
the  floor  space  or  both,  or  it  may  be  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  real  property, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ontario,  where  this  per¬ 
centage  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  parts  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  British  Columbia,  where  the  so-called 
Single  Tax  is  in  use,  personalty  is  not 
taxed  at  all  by  the  municipalities.  Along 
with  the  Business  Tax,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  personalty,  we 
often  find  that  Income  Taxes  are  collected 
by  the  municipalities.  Many  cities  and 
towns,  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  attempt 
to  collect  a  tax  on  incomes,  and  even  where 
it  nominally  exists,  incomes  are  under¬ 
valued  or  not  valued  at  all.  1  he  objection 
to  an  Income  Tax,  where  the  income  is 
declared  by  the  owner  or  valued  by  the 
assessor,  is  that  the  person  whose  salary 
or  wage  can  be  ascertained  easily  is  un¬ 
fairly  treated  in  comparison  with  the 
person  whose  income  is  known  only  to 
himself.  Until  the  rule  of  collection  at 
the  source  is  adopted  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  have  no  Income  lax  at  all,  and  in  any 
case  it  should  be  a  Dominion  or  provincial 
rather  than  a  municipal  tax. 


The  “  Single  Tax  ” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  in  municipal  taxation  in  Canada  is 
the  partial  or  total  exemption  of  improve¬ 
ments  from  taxation,  in  other  words  the 
taxation  of  site  value  only.  This  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  “  Single  Tax,”  but  it  is 
not  the  “Single  Tax"  of  Henry  George, 
since  other  taxes  are  imposed  and  collected 
by  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  muni¬ 
cipalities  themselves.  At  present  the 
so-called  “  Single  Tax  ”  is  confined  to  the 
provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
British  Columbia,  where  the  land  speculator 
flourishes  and  grows  fat,  and  it  is  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  curbing  his  undesirable 
activities  that  the  tax  has  been  adopted. 
It  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  west 
that  people  in  the  eastern  provinces  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  may  not 
be  used  to  induce  better  use  of  the  land 
in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  municipalities  are  dependent 
upon  the  permission  of  the  Provincial 
Governments  before  the  experiment  can 
be  tried,  and  the  average  member  of  a 
Provincial  Government  can  usually  be 
convinced  more  readily  by  any  other 
argument  than  reason. 

In  British  Columbia  all  the  cities  and 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages  exempt 
improvements  wholly  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  and  in  no  municipality  are  im¬ 
provements  taxed  at  their  full  value.  In 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  all  the  cities 
exempt  improvements  or  tax  them  only  in 
part.  In  one  or  two  cases,  where  buildings 
are  taxed  on  a  low  percentage  of  their 
valuation,  total  exemption  will  undoubtedly 
follow  in  a  few  years.  The  villages  and 
local  improvement  districts  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  have  in  many  cases  decided 
to  tax  site  values  only.  To  a  certain  extent 
a  partial  exemption  has  been  made  corn- 
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pulsory  by  the  Provincial  Governments, 
to  a  certain  extent  further  exemption  is 
a  matter  of  choice  with  the  municipalities, 
but  there  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion 
that  total  exemption  is  the  goal  to  be 
attained. 

Assessments  and  Exemptions 

In  Canadian  municipalities  the  tax  on 
real  estate,  whether  imposed  on  the  site 
value  alone  or  on  the  site  value  and  build¬ 
ings,  is  on  the  capital  value.  The  city  of 
Quebec  is  the  sole  exception  to  this  rule. 
There,  the  real  estate  tax  is  imposed  on 
the  annual  value  in  accordance  with  the 
English  practice.  The  capital  value  is 
ascertained  by  assessors,  with  certain 
privileges  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
owners.  This  method  is  probably  better 
adapted  to  hasten  development  of  the  land 
than  is  the  taxation  of  the  annual  or  rental 
value,  which  may  be  very  small  in  the  case 
of  a  valuable  lot  held  for  speculative  pur¬ 
poses.  Land  held  for  charitable,  religious, 
or  educational  purposes  is  exempt  from 
taxation,  but  the  exemption  is  much  more 
carefully  limited  in  some  provinces  than 
in  others.  In  Montreal,  for  instance,  the 
exemption  of  land  held  for  the  above 
purposes  is  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 
Special  assessments  for  local  improvements 
are  quite  common  in  Canadian  munici¬ 
palities. 

Other  Sources  of  Revenue 

Other  sources  of  revenue  are  licences 
(other  than  liquor  licences)  and  the  receipts 
of  tramway  and  other  companies  which 
have  obtained  special  franchises  from  the 
municipalities.  With  the  exception  of  the 
water  supply,  Canadian  municipalities,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  own  the  public  utilities. 
Light,  power,  communication,  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  are  generally  furnished 
by  private  corporations,  which  are  taxed  by 
the  municipalities  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  franchise  granted  by  them. 
The  receipts  arising  from  the  sale  of 
water  for  household  and  power  purposes 
form  an  important  part  of  the  municipal 
revenue.  The  most  important  items  of 
expenditure  are  interest  on  the  municipal 

debt,  administration,  departmental  expenses, 

roads,  water,  police,  fire,  light,  sewers,  and 
health. 

Debts  of  the  Municipalities 

Most  Canadian  municipalities  have  in¬ 
curred  debts  of  considerable  size,  and  in 
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many  cases  they  are  so  great  that  the 
heavy  interest  charges  entailed  seriously 
curtail  the  power  of  the  municipalities  to 
finance  expenditures  from  current  revenue. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  have  limited  the 
borrowing  activities  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  under  their  jurisdiction.  This 
limitation  generally  takes  the  form  of 
requiring  that  the  indebtedness  shall  not 
exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  property  within  the 
municipality.  In  too  many  cases  this 
limitation  is  reached  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  there  often  seems  to  exist  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  sort  of  expenditure  which 
may  reasonably  be  met  by  borrowing  and 
the  sort  that  should  be  met  from  current 
revenue.  This  is  a  matter  which  merits 
the  serious  attention  of  the  provincial 
legislators,  though  in  many  cases  the 
legislators  themselves  would  perhaps  be 
the  better  for  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  elementary  rules  of  public 
finance.  A  good  example  has  recently 
been  set  by  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia,  which  have  appointed  official 
boards  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
control  over  borrowing  by  municipalities. 
The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  too,  has 
adopted  much  the  same  sort  of  policy. 

British  Investments  in  Canada 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  fore¬ 
going  opinions  that  the  British  or  foreign 
investments  in  Canada  are  in  any  danger. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  better  field  for 
investment  in  any  country.  It  is  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  municipalities 
themselves  that  the  question  arises  whether 
a  halt  should  not  be  called.  In  spite  of  the 
large  and  increasing  municipal  revenues, 
man\r  cities  and  towns  are  finding  it  hard 
to  obtain  money  from  current  revenue 
for  desirable  improvements  as  a  result  of 
the  large  amounts  pre-empted  for  interest 
charges.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  Canada  by 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1912  is  £410,449,000.  This 
sum  is  distributed  as  follows  : 


£ 

Dominion  Government  ...  50,484,000 

Provincial  Governments  ...  16,700,000 

Municipal  Governments  ...  32,327,000 

.  236,129,000 

Miscellaneous  ...  ...  ...  74,809,000 


During  the  year  1913  the  net  sum  so 
invested  was  $238,804,146,  compared  with 
#204,009,000  in  1912  and  $189,200,000  in 
1911.  Of  the  total  amount  borrowed  in 
1913  $34,022,000  were  for  the  municipal 
governments.  These  large  loans  explain 
the  great  excess  in  the  value  of  Canadian 
imports  over  exports,  for  the  credits 
obtained  by  floating  loans  abroad  have 
been  largely  used  to  buy  commodities 
abroad.  When  the  borrowing  ceases  or 
slackens  we  shall  see  that  exports  will 
exceed  imports  as  is  the  natural  course  of 
events  for  a  debtor  country. 


THE  BANK  OF  HAMILTON 

The  presence  in  a  city  of  a  bank  which 
is  purely  a  product  of  local  enterprise, 
founded  to  meet  local  needs,  developed 
by  local  capital,  supported  by  home 
commerce,  with  its  head  office  in  the  midst 
of  the  industries  and  business  it  seeks  to 
serve  and  which  it  understands  so  in¬ 
timately,-  must  of  necessity  be  of  great 
value  to  the  city  so  fortunately  served. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Bank  of  Hamilton, 
the  only  banking  institution  which  has  its 
head  office  in  that  progressive  and  busy 
city.  This  bank  deserves  well,  and  has 
been  treated  well,  by  the  people  of 
Hamilton.  It  has  been  associated  for  forty 
years  with  the  growth  of  the  place.  It 
has  financed  and  supported  the  commerce 
and  industries  of  its  birthplace,  and  it  has 
endured  and  flourished  in  keeping  with 
the  expansion  of  the  old-time  country 
town  into  a  magnificent  modern  city. 

The  Bank  of  Hamilton  was  founded  in 
1872,  when  the  need  for  a  local  bank,  with 
interests  in  common  with  those  of  the 
people  it  aspired  to  serve,  was  very  keenly 
felt.  Among  those  associated  with  the 
promotion  of  the  bank  were  :  Donald 
Mclnnes,  John  Winer,  Edward  Jackson, 
Edward  Gurney,  James  Turner,  J.  M. 
Williams,  M.P.,  D.  B.  Chisholm,  Dennis 
Moore,  Hon.  Samuel  Mills,  Charles  Magill, 
M.P.,  John  Stuart,  A.  T.  Wood,  Edward 
Martin,  Anthony  Copp,  A.  Harvey,  John 
Harvey,  and  James  Watson,  all  of 
Hamilton ;  Jacob  Hespeler,  of  Hespeler, 
and  E.  Hyman,  of  London.  Most  of  the 
founders  of  the  bank  then  were  men  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  their  town.  At  the  outset  a 
capital  of  #1,000,000  was  subscribed,  of 
which  $275,000  was  paid  up,  the  bank 
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opening  for  business  in  September  1872. 
The  following  officers  were  identified 
with  the  institution  at  its  inception  : 
president,  Donald  Mclnnes  ;  vice-president, 
John  Stuart;  cashier,  H.  C.  Hammond; 
directors,  Donald  Mclnnes,  John  Stuart, 
Edward  Gurney,  James  Turner,  Dennis 
Moore,  Jacob  Hespeler,  and  Hon.  Samuel 
Mills.  The  first  year’s  business  closed 
with  net  profits  of  #23,951,  and  the  deposits 
amounted  to  $231,000.  The  initial  year's 
operations  enabled  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  to  be  paid,  and  the  bank  was  so  well 
established  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
Hamilton  and  the  surrounding  district 
that  a  branch  was  opened  at  Listowel. 
Each  subsequent  year  saw  an  enlargement 
of  the  bank’s  operations  and  an  extension 
of  its  branches,  the  policy  of  the  directors 
being  to  establish  modest  offices  in  new 
towns  wherever  a  likelihood  of  growth  was 
apparent,  and  allowing  each  branch  to 
grow  with  the  town  in  which  it  was 
situated.  This  policy  has  been  pursued  to 
the  present  day,  and  as  a  result  the  Bank 
of  Hamilton  has,  in  each  case,  repeated 
the  success  it  met  with  in  its  home  town, 
also  giving  to  many  other  places  the 
facilities  and  assistance  of  a  sympathetic 
financial  institution.  To-day  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton  has  125  branches.  It  has  always 
conducted  business  upon  sound  lines, 
keeping  well  within  its  financial  resources, 
and  preserving  the  assets  in  such  shape 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  any  financial  or 
commercial  contingency  that  might  arise. 
Starting  with  the  modest  sum  of  $275,000, 
the  Bank  of  Hamilton  has  at  various  times 
increased  its  paid-up  capital,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  strengthened  its  reserves, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
which  deals  with  years  in  which  increases 
took  place  : 


Year. 

Capital. 

Reserve  and  Un¬ 
divided  Profits. 

1872 

Dollars. 

275,000 

Dollars. 

1888 

1,000,000 

360,000 

1898 

1,250,000 

800,000 

1899 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1901 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

1907 

2,500,000 

2,869,400 

2,600,000 

I91 1 

3,490,360 

1912 

3,000,000 

3,750,000 

To-day  the  bank  has  assets  of  over 
$44,000,000,  deposits  of  well  over 
#34,000,000,  and  a  note  circulation  of 
roughly  #3,000,000.  The  dividends  paid 
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in  1911  and  1912  were  n  per  cent.,  and 
in  1913  12  per  cent.  The  officers  of  the 
bank  have  an  excellently  managed  pension 
fund,  which  is  liberally  supported  by  the 
institution,  which  in  191 1  set  aside  129,000 
for  this  purpose,  and  #33,700  in  1912.  The 
present  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton 
are  :  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Hendrie, 
C.V.O.,  president ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Birge,  vice- 
president  ;  Messrs.  C.  C.  Dalton,  C.  H. 
Newton,  George  Rutherford,  J.  Turnbull, 
and  W.  A.  Wood. 

The  general  manager,  Mr.  Bell,  has 
been  engaged  in  banking  all  his  life, 
entering  the  service  of  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton  in  1888,  and  having  been  suc¬ 
cessively  agent  at  Berlin  and  Brantford, 
and  manager  of  the  Hamilton  office, 
finally  succeeding  Mr.  James  Turnbull  as 
general  manager  in  1914. 


THE  BANK  OF  OTTAWA 

The  Bank  of  Ottawa,  founded  as  far 
back  as  1874,  is  to-day  occupying  a  leading 
position  in  banking  circles  of  Canada. 
The  bank  has  been  closely  associated  with 


the  building  up  of  the  capital  city,  and 
although  it  cannot  claim  priority  of  place 
in  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  it  can 
claim,  or  it  can  be  claimed  for  it,  that  from 
the  Dominion  capital  it  worthily  sets  an 
example  throughout  Canada  for  banking 
methods.  The  men  who  occupy  seats  on 
the  board  are  :  Mr.  David  McLaren, 
president  ;  Hon.  George  Bryson,  vice- 
president ;  Sir  Henry  N.  Bate,  Messrs. 
Russell  Blackburn,  Henry  K.  Egan,  John  B. 
Fraser,  Denis  Murphy,  Hon.  George  H. 
Perley,  and  Edwin  C.  Whitney.  Here  is  a 
galaxy  of  the  best  business  talent  that  could 
be  found  on  the  board  of  control  of  any 
financial  concern.  These  gentlemen  re¬ 
present  interests  of  immense  value.  They 
are  all  men  who  have  won  their  way  and 
gained  their  experience  of  the  soundest 
business  methods  in  the  hardest  school. 
They  comprise  men  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  banking,  commerce,  or  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  greal  natural  resources  of 
Canada,  and  they  bring  to  bear  on  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  all 
the  business  acumen  that  has  made  them 
successful.  Necessarily  the  history  of  the 
Bank  of  Ottawa  reveals  the  periods  in  the 


Dominion's  career  when  depression  and 
hard  times  faced  the  country.  There  is 
no  institution  in  a  country’s  industrial  lite 
so  reliable  a  barometer  of  the  state  of  a 
country’s  affairs  than  is  a  large  bank  whose 
operations  extend  from  one  end  ol  it  to 
the  other,  and  gazing  over  the  tabulated 
record  of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  task  for  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  country  to  pick  out 
the  years  that  were  lean.  Nevertheless 
there  has  been  a  long-continued  and  steady 
progress.  There  have  been  no  meteoric 
advances,  followed  by  meteoric  declines 
in  its  affairs.  From  the  year  1880  down  to 
the  end  of  1912  capital,  reserve,  deposits, 
loans,  and  dividends  have  all  increased 
steadily,  and  easily,  indicating  the  close 
pursuance  through  periods  of  fair  and 
foul  industrial  and  commercial  conditions, 
of  a  sober,  cautious,  and  determined  policy. 
The  report  revealing  the  bank’s  position 
at  the  end  of  November  1912  showed 
that  the  net  profits  for  the  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  balance  brought  forward,  totalled 
#758,387.  From  this  dividends  of  11 J 
per  cent,  (totalling  #419,432)  were  paid, 
#54,395  was  written  off  premises  and 


Date. 

Capital  Paid  Up. 

Reserve  Fund. 

1880  . 

Dollars. 

575. 796 

Dollars. 

1881 

600,000 

20,000 

1882  . 

722,328 

60,000 

1883  . 

992o78 

110,000 

1884 

999,580 

160,000 

1885 

1,000,000 

210,000 

1886 

1,000,000 

260,000 

1887  . 

1,000,000 

310,000 

1888  . 

1,000,000 

360,000 

1889  . 

1890 

1,000,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

425,000 

1891  . 

1,175,220 

574,468 

1892 

1  >335. 4 10 

7°7.549 

1893  . 

1,478,910 

843.536 

1894 

1,500,000 

925,000 

1895  . 

1,500,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 896 

1,500,000 

1,065,000 

1897 

1898  . 

1,500,000 

1,125,000 

1 ,500,000 

1,170,000 

1 891; 

1,687,200 

1,370,400 

I9OO 

1  >993.94° 

1,660,455 

1901  . 

2,000,000 

1,765,000 

1902  . 

2,000,000 

1,865,000 

1903 

2,471,310 

2,389, 1 79 

1904 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1905  . 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1906 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1907 

1908 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1909 

3.297.55° 

3.297.55° 

I9IO  ...  •  . 

3,500,000 

3,900,000 

1911  . 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 

1912 

3,825,480 

4,325,480 

Deposits. 

Circulation. 

Loans. 

Rate. 

Dividend. 

Amount. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Per  cent. 

Dollars. 

442.418 

258,992 

875,302 

J 

17,148.72 

801,209 

453,^84 

1,459,663 

6 

35,723.60 

1,075,690 

596,134 

2,092,772 

6 

37,892.05 

1,256,407 

556,782 

2,339,345 

6 

51,798.10 

1.479,547 

588,303 

2,747,93 1 

7 

69,892.95 

1,689,967 

593,215 

2,809,355 

7 

69,985.30 

2,098,415 

643,706 

3,456,419 

7 

70,000.00 

2,087,536 

749,764 

3,461,598 

7 

70,000.00 

2,386,359 

880,505 

3,863,691 

7 

70,000.00 

3,021,861 

807,684 

4,550,036 

8 

80,000.00 

3,145,213 

857,374 

4,873,169 

8 

80,000.00 

3,240,723 

1 ,03 1 ,468 

5,098,812 

8 

80,1/12.37 

3,839,554 

1,069,857 

6,147,737 

8 

99,084.43 

4,100,382 

1,129,439 

6,451,205 

8 

110,274.65 

4,805,147 

I,I27,()20 

6,286,144 

8 

119,175.95 

4,680,543 

1,188,865 

7,274,484 

8 

120,000.00 

5,219,167 

1,316,165 

8,028,912 

8 

I  20,000.00 

5,974,032 

1,392.705 

7,836,342 

8  &  1 

135,000.00 

6,549,861 

1,428,055 

8,108,647 

8  (Si  1 

135.000.00 

8,365,250 

1,615,551 

10,993 ,54 1 

8  &  1 

I37, 05674 

9,699,277 

1,866,361 

11,716,002 

9 

166,060.37 

10,599,004 

1 ,958,966 

12,635,778 

9 

179,740.49 

1 1,853,290 

1,874,196 

12,619,109 

9 

180,000.00 

13,926,367 

2>4i6.73i 

15,242,750 

9 

208,743.19 

15,126,229 

2,374,017 

16,815,827 

9 

224.407.22 

17,889,267 

2,323,279 

18,793,999 

9i 

237,500.00 

23,114,690 

2,825,400 

23,262,877 

IO 

294,871.15 

22,988,7611 

2,842,485 

24,029,848 

IO 

300,000.00 

24,085,416 

2,835,320 

21,405,675 

IO 

300,000.00 

28,776,193 

3,162,900 

26,463,940 

10 

303,785-83 

32,418,445 

3,472,460 

30,843,0^10 

iol 

3(10,334.23 

34,864,146 

3,743,395 

32,745,687 

I  I 

385,000.0a 

38,157,676 

3,960,040 

36,338,078 

iij 

4i9r 432-74 
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furniture,  #15,000  was  transferred  to  the 
officers’  pension  fund,  and  the  handsome 
balance  of  #269,559  was  carried  forward. 
The  report  also  stated  that  the  paid-up 
capital  had  been  increased  by  #325,480 
from  payments  on  new  stock  issued  and 
Rest  account,  which  now  stands  at 
$4,325,480,  by  a  similar  amount  from  the 
premium  on  these  shares.  The  capital 
account  of  the  bank  stands  :  Capital 
(authorized),  #5,000,000  ;  subscribed, 
#3,857,800  ;  paid  up,  #3,825,480  ;  Rest,  and 
undivided  profits,  $4,595,039.  The  bank 
has  close  upon  100  branches  spread 
throughout  the  Dominion.  The  table  given 
on  the  preceding  page  indicates  the  yearly 
progress  of  the  bank  since  1880. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Bank  of 
Ottawa  are  :  general  manager,  Mr.  George 
Burn  ;  assistant  general  manager,  Mr. 
D.  M.  Finnie ;  chief  inspector,  Mr.  W. 
Duthie.  Mr.  Burn  is  a  native  of  Thurso, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born  April  10,  1847. 
He  began  his  banking  career  with  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  coming  to 
Canada  joined  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Bank  at  Toronto  in  1866,  and 
later  was  accountant  for  the  Exchange 
Bank,  Montreal.  He  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  in 
1880,  and  it  was  under  his  control  that 
that  institution  began  its  career  of  real 
and  regular  prosperity.  Mr.  Burn  has 
played  many  prominent  parts  in  public 
life,  and  is  a  man  of  keen  musical  and 
dramatic  tastes.  He  is  associated  with 
many  charitable  institutions.  Mr.  Finnie 
was  born  in  Peterhead,  Scotland,  July  10, 
1849,  and  had  a  sound  business  and 
banking  training  there.  He  came  to 
Canada  early  in  life  and  joined  the  service 
of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  at  its  inception  in 
1874,  taking  the  management  of  the  only 
branch  the  bank  then  had.  This  was  at 
Arnprior.  Later  he  was  made  manager  at 
Ottawa,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position.  Mr.  Finnie  has  been 
closely  identified  with  several  important 
public  companies.  Mr.  Duthie,  a  native 
of  London,  England,  entered  the  bank’s 
service  in  1897,  having  previously  had  ten 
years’  experience  with  the  Ontario  Bank. 
He  was  appointed  inspector  in  1905  and 
chief  inspector  1910. 

BANK  OF  TORONTO 

i  lie  Bank  of  Toronto  was  established 
'I:  i855>  and  commenced  business  the 


following  year  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 

*27,435- 

The  conditions  that  followed  immediately 
upon  its  debut  were  far  from  being 
auspicious,  the  harvest  of  1857  being  very 
bad,  money  tight,  and  failures  numerous. 
For  two  or  three  years  the  bank  was 
compelled  to  restrict  its  business  to  as 
small  an  amount  as  was  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  and  it 
was  some  little  time  before  the  resources 
of  the  bank  were  steadily  and  fully  em¬ 
ployed. 

In  1863  the  capital  amounted  to  $800,000, 
at  which  figure  it  remained  until  1870, 
when  $200,000  additional  stock  was  offered 
to  the  shareholders  at  a  premium  of  5  per 
cent.  Other  issues  were  authorized  from 
time  to  time,  the  paid-up  capital  now 
amounting  to  $5,000,000. 

At  the  very  beginning  a  firm  policy  was 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  reserve  account, 
and  almost  every  year  a  portion  of  the 
profits  was  added  to  this  fund.  By  1901 
the  reserve  and  the  paid-up  capital  were 
equal,  and  to-day  (end  of  financial  year 
1913)  the  reserve  amounts  to  $6,000,000, 
or  #1,000,000  more  than  the  paid-up 
capital. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  bank  and  the  financial  position 
at  the  end  of  1913  : 


Year. 

Capital  and 
Reserved  Funds. 

1857  ... 
1862  ... 

1872  ... 
1882  ... 
1892  ... 

1902  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

1913  ... 

Dollars. 

439- 1 48 
893,048 
2,253,421 
3,007,188 

3>838>983 

5,193,128 

10,268,120 

1 1,176,578 
11,307,272 

The 

board  of 

directors 

comprises  : 

Messrs. 

Duncan 

Coulson, 

Toronto ; 

W.  G. 

Gooderham,  Toronto;  Joseph 

Henderson,  Toronto ;  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Hyman,  London  ;  William  Stone,  Toronto  ; 
John  Macdonald,  Toronto;  Lieut. -Colonel 
E.  A.  Gooderman,  Toronto  ;  Mr.  Nicholas 
Bawlf,  Winnipeg  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  S. 
Meighen,  Montreal  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Englehart,  Toronto,  and  William  I.  Gear, 
Montreal. 

aSs* 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 

Since  it  first  opened  its  doors  for  business 
on  May  15,  1867,  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
prosperity  that  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
financial  institutions  either  in  the  Old  World 
or  the  New.  Its  progress  to  the  position 
it  now  occupies  has  not  been  entirely 
continuous,  for  its  fortunes  have  been  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent  perhaps,  still  are  wrapped 
up  with  the  fortunes  of  Canada,  and 
Canada  has  not  alwaj-s  been  prosperous. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  financial 
crisis  through  which  the  country  passed 
in  1857  and  1858,  the  bank  would  probably 
have  commenced  business  some  years 
earlier,  for  the  charter  was  actually 
secured  in  1858.  Great  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  experienced  in  securing  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  initial  capital  stipulated 
by  the  charter,  which  required  that  #250,000 
out  of  an  authorized  capital  of  $3,000,000 
should  be  paid  up  before  business  was 
commenced.  It  was  only  after  these 
amounts  had  been  reduced  to  $100,000 
and  $1,000,000  respectively,  a  reduction 
authorized  in  1866,  that  the  bank  was  able 
to  organize  for  business.  In  the  original 
charter,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  bank 
was  named  “  Bank  of  Canada,”  but  the 
amendment  of  1886  provided  for  the 
adoption  of  the  present  title. 


Deposits. 

Loans  and 
Investments. 

Assets. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

263,100 

1,103,078 

1,268,413 

474,722 

1,395,472 

1,960,939 

2,803,479 

5,524-075 

6,578,289 

3,730,470 

7,156,661 

8,393,375 

7,817,429 

1 1,008,794 

!3, 523,64! 

15,119,753 

!9,l8l,925 

23,424,935 

41,126,664 

45,609,223 

57,067,664 

41,622,345 

48,126,011 

59,226,548 

43,306,595 

57,743,530 

60,925,164 

Having  its  headquarters  in  Toronto,  the 
bank  immediately  opened  branches  in 
London,  St.  Catharine’s,  and  Barrie,  all 
towns  in  Ontario,  to  which  province  the 
directors  confined  their  attention  for  some 
years.  In  1870  occurred  the  first  of  a 
number  of  amalgamations,  each  of  which 
was  designed  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  bank  and  to  extend  its  sphere  of 
operations.  The  Gore  Bank  of  Hamilton, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1835  and  was 
therefore  one  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the 
country,  had  met  with  evil  days,  and  its 
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shareholders  accepted  55  cents  in  the 
dollar  in  shares  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce.  From  this  time  the  business 
of  the  bank  grew  rapidly,  as  may  readily 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  principal 
items  in  the  balance  sheets  of  June  1868 
and  December  1873.  The  paid-up  capital 
had  increased  from  1260,000  to  516,000,000, 
while  other  items  in  the  balance  sheets  had 
grown  as  follows  : 


June  1868. 

December  1873. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Deposits 

1,302,480 

5>743>229 

Circulation 

702,388 

2,694,302 

Current  Loans 

1,894,294 

i3>237'~84° 

Total  Assets  ... 

2,997,081 

16,547,940 

With  the  exception  of  an  agency  at 
Chicago  and  branch  offices  at  Montreal 
and  New  York,  the  bank’s  various  sub¬ 
sidiary  establishments  were  long  confined 
to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence 
the  bank  had  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent.,  and  this  it  increased  to  10  per  cent, 
at  the  beginning  of  1874.  A  prolonged 
period  of  industrial  and  commercial 
depression,  however,  made  it  advisable  to 
revert  to  the  lower  rate  at  the  close  of 
1875,  and  at  the  same  time  some  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  reserve  fund  were  found 
necessary.  From  now  until  1888  was  a 
period  of  anxiety,  bad  years  occurring  with 
great  frequency.  In  1888,  however,  the 
tide  turned  and  a  new  era  set  in. 

In  1893  a  branch  was  opened  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  and  the  bank  commenced  to  build  up 
the  vast  business  which  it  now  transacts  in 
Western  Canada,  where  it  has  established 
179  branches.  One  of  these  is  situated 
at  Dawson  City  in  the  Klondike,  the  bank 
in  1898  having  been  appointed  agent  of 
the  Dominion  Government  for  collection 
of  the  royalty  on  gold  mined  in  the  Yukon 
territory.  The  sudden  development  of 
mining  in  British  Columbia  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  branches  in  the  chief  mining  centres 
of  that  province  and  at  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
and  Skagway,  the  two  latter  being  on 
American  territory.  This  led  up  to  the 
second  amalgamation  carried  out  by  the 
bank,  which  in  1900  acquired  the  business  of 
the  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  established 
in  1862.  By  this  amalgamation,  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  acquired 
offices  in  London,  England ;  Portland, 
Oregon  ;  San  Francisco,  California;  and  at 


a  number  of  places  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia.  At  the  same  time  the 
paid-up  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
58,000,000,  the  new  issue  being  allotted  to 
the  former  shareholders  of  the  Bank  of 
British  Columbia. 

Three  years  later,  in  1903,  the  business 
and  assets  of  the  Halifax  Banking  Company 
were  purchased,  including  15  branches 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  two  in  New  Brunswick. 
For  this  purpose  5700,000  new  stock  was 
issued.  At  the  same  time  the  bank  turned 
its  attention  more  seriously  to  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  where  it  opened  a  large  number 
of  new  branches  and  in  1906  decided  to 
increase  the  paid-up  capital  to  f  10,000,000. 
In  the  same  year  the  business  of  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
was  acquired. 

In  1908  the  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  bank  was  increased  to  515,000,000,  but 
none  of  the  new  stock  was  issued  until 
May  1911,  when  |2, 000, 000  was  allotted  to 
the  shareholders  at  180.  In  the  following 
year  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
was  united  with  the  Eastern  Township 
Bank,  and  the  remaining  53,000,000  of 
authorized  capital  was  issued  to  the  former 
shareholders  of  the  Eastern  Township 
Bank,  replacing  the  stock  which  they  had 
held  in  that  institution.  In  the  same  year 
the  authorized  capital  was  increased  to 
the  present  figure  of  525,000,000,  none 
of  the  additional  |io,ooo,ooo  having  yet 
been  issued. 

The  men  who  steered  the  bank  through 
the  troublous  periods  when  industrial  and 
financial  depression  caused  the  gravest 
anxiety  in  Canada  were  quite  equal  to 
their  task.  The  directors  of  to-day  are 
among  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Dominion.  Three  have  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  all  have  earned 
recognition  in  various  walks  in  life.  The 
president,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
public  men  in  the  Dominion  and  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  its  foremost 
bankers.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  bank.  He  has  served  on  the  staff 
almost  from  boyhood,  and  was  general 
manager  for  many  years  before  succeeding, 
to  the  presidency.  The  general  manager, 
Mr.  Alexander  Laird,  has  been  connected 
with  the  bank  since  1876.  He  was  born 
in  Ballater,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  banking  in 
the  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Aberdeen. 


After  joining  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  he  served  for  many  years  in  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  agencies,  and 
became  assistant  general  manager  at 
Toronto  in  1902.  He  became  general 
manager  in  1907,  upon  the  election  of 
Sir  Edmund  Walker  to  the  presidency  of 
the  bank.  The  position  of  the  bank  to-day 
is  strong.  Against  a  paid-up  capital  of 
515,000,000  it  has  a  reserve  fund  of 
513,000,000.  Its  assets  amounted  at  the 
end  of  November  1913  to  the  huge  total 
of  5260,030,720.57,  while  the  net  profits 
for  1913,  after  providing  for  all  bad 
and  doubtful  debts,  amounted  to  nearly 
53,000,000.  The  record  of  its  growth  is 
one  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 

THE  DOMINION  BANK 

Considering  the  crises  through  which 
Canada  has  passed  at  several  periods  in 
her  history  there  have  been  remarkably 
few  bank  failures  to  record.  Stability  and 
conservation  appear  to  be  the  main  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  premier  Canadian  financial 
institutions,  and  none  has  exhibited  these 
virtues  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  the 
Dominion  Bank. 

In  this  year  of  1914  the  bank  has  been 
in  existence  for  43  years,  having  been 
founded  in  1871.  Its  original  charter 
authorized  a  capital  of  5 1,000, 000,  and  of 
this  5970,250  had  been  subscribed  at  a 
premium  of  5  per  cent,  by  May  31,  1872. 
The  paid-up  capital  to-day  amounts  to 
55,998,080.  As  will  appear  later,  these 
figures  are  perhaps  not  the  most  interesting 
or  significant  that  the  bank  can  show. 
They  serve  well,  however,  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  progressed. 

The  bank  opened  its  first  offices  on 
King  Street,  East  Toronto,  and  supple¬ 
mented  these,  during  its  first  year  of 
existence,  with  a  branch  on  Queen  Street 
West,  Toronto,  and  at  Whitby,  Oshawa, 
Orillia,  and  Uxbridge.  Conditions  were  by 
no  means  favourable  during  the  first  year, 
but  nevertheless  net  profits  of  5107,488 
were  reported  and  a  dividend  declared 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  This  dividend 
was  maintained  during  the  next  ten 
years. 

The  first  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
was  in  1882,  when  5500,000  worth  of  stock 
was  allotted  to  the  shareholders  at  a 
premium  of  50  per  cent.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  succeeding  year  the  dividend  was 
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increased  to  to  per  cent.,  the  profits  for 
the  year  1883  having  leaped  from  1190,916 
to  $263,972. 

Both  in  these  early  years  and  in  the  later 
life  of  the  bank,  the  directors  adopted  the 
policy  of  maintaining  as  high  a  reserve 
fund  as  was  possible.  Thus  a  fund  of 
$50,000  in  1872  grew  steadily  until  it 
reached  $500,000  in  1882,  and  then  in 
one  jump  increased  to  $850,000  in  1883. 
In  1894  it  first  reached  the  same  figure  as 
the  paid-up  capital,  and  to-day  the  bank  is 
in  the  happy  condition  of  possessing  a 
reserve  fund  which  is  larger  than  the 
paid-up  capital  stock  by  $1,000,000. 

After  the  issue  of  stock  in  1882  no  further 
addition  was  made  to  the  capital  until  1900 
when  $1,000,000  was  issued  and  taken  up 
at  a  premium  of  100  per  cent.  In  1907 
another  million  was  taken  up  at  a  premium 
of  no  per  cent.,  and  in  1911  and  1913  a 
further  million  at  a  premium  of  100  per 
cent.  On  its  paid-up  capital  the  bank  has, 
since  1882,  paid  a  yearly  dividend  of  not 
less  than  10  per  cent.  From  1883  to  1887 
it  stood  at  10  per  cent,  and  the  same,  plus  a 
bonus  of  1  per  cent.,  from  1888  to  1894. 
From  1895  to  1900  it  was  increased  to  12 
per  cent.,  and  in  1901, 1902,  1903,  1904,  1905, 
10  per  cent,  was  paid  ;  from  1906  to  1913, 
12  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent,  to 
the  shareholders  in  1912  and  1913. 

The  following  figures  depict  the  growing 
importance  of  the  bank  since  1901  : 


Year, 

Capital 

Paid  Up. 

Rest. 

Dollars, 

Dollar?. 

1901 

2,440,291 

2,440,291 

1902 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1903 

2,983,865 

2,983,865 

i9°3. 

Dec.  31st  ... 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1904 

>>  ))  *  ’ * 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

i9°5 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

1906 

,, 

3,000,000 

3,900,000 

1907 

))  >>  *  *  * 

3. 848.597 

4.833.456 

1908 

>,  ,, 

3.983.392 

4,981,731 

1909 

,,  ,, 

4,  OOO,  OOO 

5,000,000 

I9IO 

))  )> 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

191  I 

4>702’799 

5.702,799 

1912 

,,  ,, 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

!9!3 

,,  )>  ••• 

5.811.344 

6,811,344 

position  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Atkinson  Bogert,  a  native  of  Napanee, 
Ontario.  Entering  the  service  of  the 

bank  in  November  1881  as  a  junior 
clerk,  Mr.  Bogert  quickly  passed  through 
various  subordinate  positions  and  was 
appointed  assistant  inspector  in  1893. 
In  1895  he  was  given  the  position  of 
assistant  manager  in  Toronto,  and 

appointed  manager  of  the  Montreal 
branch  when  it  opened  in  1898.  He 
was  promoted  to  his  present  responsible 
position  in  1906.  The  president  of  the 
bank  is  a  man  who  is  as  well  known 
in  England  as  he  is  in  Canada.  Sir 
Edmund  Boyd  Osier  is  one  of  the  very 
greatest  financial  magnates  in  the 

Dominion.  He  has  been  upon  the 

directorate  of  the  bank  since  1882,  and 
occupies  a  seat  upon  the  board  of  many 
of  the  largest  undertakings  in  Canada, 
including  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
He  has  represented  West  Toronto  in  the 
Federal  House  of  Commons  since  1896, 
and  the  year  which  saw  him  take  his 
seat  in  that  assembly  for  the  first  time 
also  saw  him  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade.  He  was 
also,  in  1896,  one  of  the  Canadian 
representatives  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in  London, 
England.  His  birthplace  is  Tecumseh, 
Sirncoe  County,  Ontario.  The  vice-presi¬ 
dent — Mr.  Wilmot  D.  Matthews — is  also 


Total 

Loans  and 

Net 

Total 

Deposits. 

Discounts. 

Profits. 

Assets. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

18,577.617 

13,245,420 

275,192 

25,623,245 

20,862,559 

17,101,052 

353d72 

28,999,57 1 

23,389,680 

I9.I92,349 

445.567 

33,79I,7°3 

26,377,  M1 

21,409,271 

321,073 

3.5,745,198 

29,700,043 

23,689,045 

459,670 

39,225,789 

34,083,108 

28,564,199 

49°,495 

44,4°3,739 

36,876,156 

32,915,267 

539,360 

49,694,379 

34,242,155 

31,447,382 

635,235 

48,497,217 

37,9x3,096 

30,960,438 

641,318 

50,881,381 

45,487,813 

34,815,943 

620,927 

58,957,038 

49.302.784 

37,920,928 

659,300 

62,677,820 

53.547.865 

40,492,726 

704,045 

70,179,552 

59.342,436 

46,4x5,84! 

901,529 

79,224,680 

59.788,59° 

48,495,567 

950,402 

80,506,462 

A  strong  factor  in  this  development  has 
been  the  unusually  high  standing  of  the 
men  who  have  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  From  the  beginning  they  have 
been  men  whose  names  were  associated 
with  the  greatest  financial  enterprises  in 
Canada,  whose  integrity  was  unquestioned 
and  whose  ability  had  been  repeatedly 
proved.  To-day  the  chief  executive 


a  Canadian,  having  been  born  at  Burford, 
Brant  County,  Ontario.  He  succeeded 
Sir  Edmund  B.  Osier  as  president  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade  in  1887,  is  a 
director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  and  associated  .  with  the 
operations  of  many  important  enterprises 
in  Canada. 

The  directorate  of  the  bank  is  an 
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exceptionally  strong  one,  and  in  addition 
to  Sir  Edmund  B.  Osier  and  Mr.  W.  D. 
Matthews  is  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen  :  Messrs.  A.  W.  Austin,  1  oronto> 
capitalist,  president  of  the  Consumers 
Gas  Company  of  Toronto  ;  W.  R.  Brock, 
Toronto,  president  of  the  W.  R.  Brock 
Company,  Ltd.;  James  Carruthers,  Montreal, 
president  James  Carruthers  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.  ;  R.  J. 
Christie,  Toronto,  president  Christie,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  J.  C.  Eaton,  Toronto,  president 
The  T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd. ;  Hon.  J.  J. 
Foy,  K  C.,  M.L.A.,  Toronto,  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  ;  E.  W. 
Hamber,  Vancouver  ;  B.  C.  Mills,  Timber 
and  Trading  Company  ;  H.  W.  Hutchinson, 
Winnipeg,  vice-president  and  managing 
director  John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Ltd.  ; 
A.  M.  Nanton,  Winnipeg,  of  Osier, 
Hammond,  and  Nanton,  director  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 


THE  MERCHANTS  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Among  the  great  financial  institutions  of 
the  Dominion,  the  Merchants  Bank  of 
Canada  occupies  a  proud  and  prominent 
place,  and  its  history,  especially  during  the 
past  few  years,  is  one  of  remarkable 
progress.  The  bank  was  founded  at 
Montreal  in  1864  by  the  late  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  of  the  Allan  line  of  steamers.  At 
that  time  the  province  of  Quebec,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  Canada,  was  feeling  some 
depression  consequent  upon  the  terrific 
and  long-drawn  struggle  between  North 
and  South  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
formation  of  another  bank  in  Montreal  at 
such  a  time,  when  the  outlook  generally 
was  very  gloomy,  produced  no  little 
misgiving  as  to  its  future.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  years  these  fears  proved  to  be 
without  ground.  It  was  said,  for  instance, 
that  there  would  never  be  enough  deposits 
and  trade  to  sustain  the  bank,  and  that  the 
field  was  already  overcrowded.  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  be 
daunted  by  such  pessimism.  As  the 
director  of  the  important  shipping  line  that 
was  bringing  thousands  of  emigrants  to 
Canada,  he  had  a  keener  eye  to  the  future 
of  the  country  and  its  trade  prospects  than 
most  men,  and  his  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Canada,  and  especially  in  the  future  of 
the  proposed  bank,  was  amply  justified. 
To-day  the  Merchants  Bank  alone  has 
4  millions  more  deposits  than  all  the 
banks  in  Canada  had  in  1864,  and  in  the 
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last  12  years  its  assets  have  risen  from 
$29,583,521  to  over  85  millions.  Its  capital 
is  $6,750,000,  its  reserve  $5,900,000  ;  its  note 
circulation  is  over  6i  millions,  and  its  total 
deposits  over  65  millions.  The  Merchants 
Bank  was  established  under  the  presidency 
of  its  founder,  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Mr.  Jackson 
Rae  being  general  manager.  The  business 
grew  steadily,  and  in  1868,  when  its 
charter  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 


was  established  in  1872.  From  that  time 
right  up  to  the  present  the  bank  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  development  of  that 
magnificent  agricultural  country  extending 
from  Manitoba  to  the  further  valleys  of 
Alberta  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains.  The  bank  has  meantime  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  Canada, 
and  has  now  189  branches  throughout  the 
Dominion,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to 


the  high  esteem  in  which  the  general 
manager  is  held  by  the  shareholders  is  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
John  Patterson  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  bank  in  1911,  when  a  remarkably 
successful  year’s  operations  was  reported. 
Mr.  Patterson  said  :  “This  bank  has  made 
profits  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  this  year,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  some 
extra  recognition  of  the  work  of  its  staff. 


1.  Extkrior  of  Montreal  Office. 


MERCHANTS  BANK  OF  CANADA. 

2.  Exterior  of  Winnipeg  Office. 


3.  Exterior  of  Edmonton  Office. 


amended  to  enable  it  to  absorb  the 
Commercial  Bank,  the  business  included 
extensive  operations  in  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  1877  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  retired  from  the  presidency,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Hamilton.  During 
the  same  year  Mr.  George  Hague  became 
general  manager,  and  held  the  reins  of 
management  for  20  years,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Fyshe  became  associated  with 
him  as  joint  general  manager.  The 
directors  of  the  Merchants  Bank  were 
among  the  first  members  of  the  com- 
mercial  community  of  the  settled  provinces 
to  discern  the  possibilities  of  the  great 
North-West,  and  a  branch  at  Winnipeg 


the  Pacific.  The  present  board  of 
directors  consists  of  Sir  Montagu  Allan, 
president ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Blackwell,  vice- 
president  ;  Messrs.  Thomas  Dong,  F. 
Howard  Wilson,  Alex.  Barnett,  F.  Orr- 
Lewis,  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Andrew  J.  Dawes, 
and  A.  A.  Allan.  The  general  manager  is 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hcbden.  Mr.  Hebden  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  his  bank,  and 
has  risen  from  the  junior  position  to  the 
highest.  He  commenced  his  banking 
career  in  the  Hamilton  branch  as  a  junior 
officer,  and  advanced  through  every  grade 
of  the  service  until  in  May  1905,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Fyshe,  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position.  Some  evidence  of 


The  statements  of  the  bank  have  shown 
such  wonderful  improvement  since  Mr. 
Hebden  took  control,  and  especially  during 
the  past  two  years,  when  the  assets  have 
doubled,  that  I  think  any  general  manager 
and  staff  which  can  accomplish  such  things 
deserve  special  recognition."  In  addition 
to  numerous  branches,  the  Merchants  Bank 
has  agencies  at  all  the  centres  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  correspondents  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Its  dividend'  have  latterly 
been  10  per  cent.,  the  capital  $6,750,000, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  even  this 
handsome  return  may  be  safely  increased 
some  time  in  the  future.  As  the  name  of 
the  institution  signifies,  its  operations 
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appeal  particularly  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  large  towns,  but  it  has  also  met  with 
the  heartiest  support  from  all  branches  of 
industry  in  every  centre  in  which  it  has 
opened  an  office.  It  has  been  a  well- 
known  friend  to  the  settler  and  the  farmer, 
and  has  done  a  great  work  for  all 
branches  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
vast  country. 

THE  MOLSONS  BANK 

The  Molsons  Bank  is  one  of  the  leading 
financial  institutions  of  the  Dominion,  and 
its  history  is  practically  that  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  itself  in  so  far  as  Quebec's 
financial  and  commercial  life  is  concerned. 
Founded  in  1855  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
William  Molson,  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
public  life  of  Montreal  during  a  greater 
part  of  last  century,  the  bank  has  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  province,  has  enjoyed 
its  periods  of  prosperity,  endured  its 
vicissitudes,  and,  like  the  nation,  has 
emerged  triumphant.  To-day  it  stands 
in  an  impregnable  position,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  every  one,  and  realizing  its 
full  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
Canada.  Originally  incorporated  on 
October  1,  1855,  with  an  authorized 

capital  of  £250,000,  and  $300,000  paid-up 
capital,  the  Molsons  Bank  had  as  its 
directors  Messrs.  William  Molson, 
president ;  Hon.  John  Molson,  vice- 
president  ;  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Molson, 
J.  H.  R.  Molson,  and  E.  Hudon.  From 
its  inception  it  proved  a  popular  institution, 
and,  conducted  on  safe  conservative  lines, 
its  initial  operations  realized  a  profit  for 
the  first  three  months  of  8  per  cent.  Its 
popularity  as  an  institution  in  which  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  business  community 
of  Montreal  might  be  invested  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two  years  after 
its  incorporation  its  authorized  capital  was 
fully  subscribed  and  £169,279  paid  up.  In 
these  days,  when  the  bank  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $4,000,000  and  its  reserve  fund  is 
$4,800,000,  the  figures  given  may  appear 
small,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
city  of  Montreal  was  a  comparatively 
humble  place  then,  and  had  only  recently 
passed  through  a  severe  financial  crisis,  the 
fact  that  the  bank  was  able  to  issue  all  its 
stock  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  it.  Hardly  had  the  bank  found 
its  feet,  so  to  speak,  than  Montreal  was 
again  overtaken  by  a  financial  crisis  of 
tr-reaching  effect ;  but  the  bank  was  so 


firmly  established  that  it  not  only  came 
through  the  crisis  safely,  but  paid  its  usual 
8  per  cent,  dividend.  The  bank’s  accounts 
were  now  kept  in  decimal  currency.  In 
1858  the  capital  was  increased  to  $820,963, 
to  $937,773  in  1859,  and  to  $1,000,000 
in  i860.  At  the  annual  meeting  on 
August  6,  i860,  President  Molson 

described  the  bank  as  “  doing  a  safe, 
rather  than  a  large  business,  and  avoiding 
large  risks  in  anticipation  of  large  profits.” 
The  wisdom  of  this  cautious  policy  was 
justified  during  the  course  of  the  American 
Civil  War  which  followed,  with  all  its 
attendant  uncertainty  in  business  and 
commerce.  Many  important  concerns 
were  badly  shaken,  but  the  Molsons 
Bank  progressed  and  its  profits  increased. 
In  1870  the  bank’s  range  of  operations  was 


the  deaths  of  pioneer  directors  of  the 
institution,  but  though  the  personnel  of  the 
directorate  underwent  many  alterations  the 
policy  of  the  bank  was  maintained,  and 
the  results  of  it  were  seen  in  the  steady 
expansion  of  business.  Dividends  were 
paid  quarterly,  and  grew  from  8  per  cent., 
with  a  1  per  cent,  bonus  in  1900  and  1901, 
to  9  per  cent,  for  the  next  three  years, 
10  per  cent,  from  1905  to  1910,  and  11  per 
cent,  since  1911.  Since  incorporation  the 
bank  has  paid  nearly  $10,000,000  of  profits 
in  dividends,  or  an  average  of  8^36  per 
cent,  on  its  capital,  and  now  has  a  reserve 
equal  to  120  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  A 
pension  fund  for  officers  is  in  existence. 
The  general  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Moslons  Bank  on  September  30,  1913, 
shows  : 


Note  Circulation. 
Dollars. 

3.933,360 


Deposits. 

Dollars. 


36,728,097 


Discounts. 

Dollars. 


36,269,882 


Total  Assets. 

Dollars. 

50,384,269 


Profits. 

Dollars. 

694,356 


extended  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  next  year  saw  branches  established  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  Some  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  bank  during  what  may  be 
considered  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Dominion,  before  it  settled  down  into  the 
unbroken  era  of  prosperity  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  table  : 


For  1913  a  dividend  of  11  per  cent,  was 
paid,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
the  bank’s  rapidly  growing  business  will 
permit  of  an  increase  in  this  respect  very 
shortly.  The  institution  is  in  a  thoroughly 
sound  condition,  and  is  deservedly  popular 
among  large  sections  of  the  agricultural 
communities  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  as  well  as  enjoying 


Year. 

Note  Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Discounts. 

Total  Assets. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1858 

276,431 

342,54° 

I>°73,85° 

1,519,931 

i860 

317,226 

649,956 

i,5°9,972 

2,087,147 

1862 

i87,853 

689,578 

1,703,466 

2,061,053 

1864 

161,171 

854,5°i 

1,841,816 

2,247,668 

1866 

102,120 

854,212 

1,565,79! 

2,206,297 

1868 

101,970 

774,476 

1  >365,846 

2,172,477 

1870 

494.392 

837,809 

693,673 

1,680,395 

2,417,741 

1871 

I,385,9°3 

2,78i,!53 

3,524,179 

In  the  year  1872  the  branches  in  other 
provinces  were  increased,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  agents  were  secured  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  In  1875  Mr. 
William  Molson,  the  president  of  the 
bank  since  its  inception,  and  under 
whose  guidance  the  bank  had  weathered 
the  storms  of  its  early  days,  passed  away, 
and  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Macpherson  was 
elected  to  the  board.  Despite  the  severe 
depression  that  prevailed  for  some  years, 
the  8  per  cent,  dividend  was  paid  and  the 
reserve  increased  to  $500,000.  Through¬ 
out  the  succeeding  years  the  bank’s  history 
is  one  of  steady  progress.  There  were 
many  changes  in  the  board  owing  to 
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the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
manufacturing  and  general  commercial 
industries  of  those  provinces.  The 
following  are  the  directors  and  principal 
officers  of  the  bank  :  Mr.  William  Molson 
Macpherson,  president ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Ewing, 
vice-president  ;  Messrs.  George  E.  Drum¬ 
mond,  D.  McNicoll,  F.  W.  Molson, 
William  M.  Birks,  and  W.  A.  Black, 
directors ;  Mr.  Edward  C.  Pratt,  general 
manager  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Draper,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  branches ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Waud, 
inspector ;  Mr.  T.  Beresford  Phepoe, 
western  inspector ;  and  Messrs.  H.  A. 
Harries  and  T.  Carlisle,  assistant 
inspectors. 


CANADIAN  PUBLIC  FINANCE 


THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Although  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has 
only  been  known  by  that  title  since  iqor, 
it  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1864.  It  was 
in  the  latter  year  that  the  Merchants  Bank, 
a  co-partnership  institution,  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Halifax,  and  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  is  really  a  development  of  that 
corporation.  How  great  a  development  it 
has  been,  and  how  important  a  part  it  has 
played  in  Canadian  financial  matters,  the 
facts  and  figures  related  in  the  ensuing 
paragraphs  will  show. 

At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a  joint 
stock  institution  on  October  18,  1869,  the 
old  Merchants  Bank  had  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $300,000,  a  reserve  fund  of  $20,000,  notes 
in  circulation  of  $90,460,  deposits  at  call  of 
$167,955,  deposits  at  interest  of  $116,700, 
specie  in  hand  totalling  $310,899,  current 
loans  of  $266,970,  and  total  assets  of  $729,163. 
The  new  bank  was  formed  with  an  autho¬ 
rized  capital  of  $1,000,000,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  only  $500,000  was  at  first  offered  for 
subscription,  and  the  title  was  changed  to 
read  “  Merchants  Bank  of  Halifax.”  The 
Merchants  Bank  of  Halifax  of  1869,  a 
provincial— almost  a  local — institution,  is 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  of  1913,  a 
powerful  corporation  that  has  extended 
its  activities  even  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  first  president  of  the  bank  was  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Kinnear,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  former  Merchants  Bank.  After  a 
very  short  time,  however,  Mr.  Kinnear  was 
obliged  to  leave  for  England,  and  early  in 
1870  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kenny  was  elected  to 
the  presidential  chair.  This  position  he 
occupied  until  his  death  nearly  forty  years 
later,  and  to  his  judgment,  industry,  and 
suggestions  the  bank  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity.  His  death  was  a  severe  loss 
both  to  the  bank  and  to  the  city  of  Halifax, 
in  the  public  affairs  of  which  he  had  always 
been  keenly  interested.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  first  board  of  directors, 
which,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Kinnear  and 
Mr.  Kenny,  consisted  of  Messrs.  William 
Cunard,  J.  B.  Duffus,  John  Taylor,  M. 
Dwyer,  and  Edward  Smith. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
bank  confined  its  operations  to  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  making  slow  but  steady 
progress,  and  establishing  branches  from 
time  to  time  at  such  points  as  the  volume 
of  business  justified.  For  the  first  few 
years  an  annual  increase  was  made  to  the 


paid-up  capital  until  in  1875  it  reached 
$900,000,  at  which  figure  it  remained  until 
1S82.  From  1875  to  1882,  a  period  of 
financial  stringency  and  trade  depression, 
no  marked  progress  was  made ;  the  net 
annual  profits  of  the  bank  even  decreased 
during  those  years,  although  the  deposits 
grew  continually  larger.  From  1871,  how¬ 
ever,  the  annual  dividend  had  never  been 
less  than  7  per  cent.,  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  bank  in  dividends  from  the  date  of 
organization  to  1882  amounting  to  over 
$500,000. 

In  1882  Mr.  D.  H.  Duncan  became 
cashier,  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Edson  L. 
Pease  entered  the  service  of  the  bank  as 
accountant  in  the  Halifax  office.  These 
two  events  are  worthy  of  notice  owing  to 
the  influence  which  in  later  years  these 
two  gentlemen  exerted  over  the  policy  of 
the  bank.  Mr.  Duncan  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  bank  since  1878  in  the 
position  taken  over  by  Mr.  Pease  five 
years  later,  and  on  becoming  cashier 
organized  the  establishment  of  several 
branches  in  New  Brunswick,  and  one  at 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  branch  was  afterwards  closed,  but  its 
one-time  existence  is  interesting  in  view  of 
the  bank’s  present  activity  in  these  islands. 

In  1885  the  bank  received  the  first  set¬ 
back  in  its  career.  Until  that  time, 
while  nothing  phenomenal  had  been 
accomplished,  progress  had  at  least  been 
continuous,  if,  at  times,  but  slight.  During 
that  year,  however,  as  the  result  of  an 
unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
the  bank  was  compelled  to  draw  upon  its 
reserves  to  the  extent  of  $80,000.  The 
occurrence  is  far  from  being  without 
interest,  since  it  forms  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  the  reserve  funds  of  the  bank 
have  been  temporarily  depleted.  At  no 
other  period  in  its  history  has  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  touched  its  cash  reserve, 
which  to-day  stands  at  a  far  greater  figure 
than  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak. 

Since  1883  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
bank  had  stood  at  $1,000,000,  but  in  1889 
$100,000  was  added  to  this  amount.  This 
was  partly  necessitated  by  the  wider  opera¬ 
tions  which  followed  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  branch  in  Montreal  in  1887,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Pease  was  in  charge.  Until 
1892  business  continued  to  be  satisfactory, 
but  in  that  year  another  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  set  in.  This  continued  until  1897. 
Low  rates  for  money  prevailed  at  all  the 
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chief  financial  centres,  and  the  general 
disquietude  was  accentuated  by  the  free 
silver  agitation  in  the  United  States.  A 
conservative  management,  however,  con¬ 
trived  not  only  to  weather  the  storm  but 
to  add  to  the  bank’s  reserve  fund,  which 
increased  from  $510,000  in  1892  to  $1,075,000 
in  1896.  The  paid-up  capital  was  also 
increased  during  that  period  to  $1,500,000. 

In  1897,  when  conditions  throughout  the 
country  commenced  to  show  marked  im¬ 
provement,  the  first  steps  were  taken 
towards  that  expansion  which  has  since 
raised  the  bank  to  the  prominent  position 
it  now  occupies.  The  practical  control  of 
much  of  the  bank's  business  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Pease.  This  gentleman  had 
devoted  much  time  to  a  study  of  conditions 
in  Western  Canada,  which  he  recognized 
was  on  the  verge  of  an  era  of  great 
development,  and,  acting  on  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  directors  in  that  year  established 
a  branch  at  Vancouver  and  other  places 
throughout  British  Columbia.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Pease  was  responsible 
for  the  opening  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  at 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  while  in  1899  a  branch 
was  opened  in  New  York.  Mr.  Duncan 
was  then  the  general  manager  of  the  bank, 
but  on  December  18,  1899,  Mr.  Pease  was 
made  joint  general  manager.  Mr.  Duncan 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Mr. 
Pease  assumed  the  sole  management. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  extensions 
$500,000  of  new  stock  was  issued  at  100 
per  cent,  premium,  which  was  almost 
wholly  paid  up  by  the  end  of  1899,  an 
entirely  adequate  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  the  institution  was  held.  In  1900 
a  still  further  increase  was  found  necessary. 
$1,000,000  was  issued,  and  the  whole 
taken  up  during  1902  and  1903. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  cover  the 
period  in  which  the  institution  was  known 
as  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Halifax,  and 
bring  11s  down  to  the  time  when  the 
present  title  was  adopted  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Kenny.  The  new  name  came 
into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  January 
1901,  and  with  the  change  commenced  a 
decade  of  almost  unprecedented  progress. 
To  follow  the  development  of  the  bank 
step  by  step  is  not  possible  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  despite  the  interest  that 
such  a  recital  would  contain.  It  must 
suffice  to  relate  the  chief  events  of  the 
next  12  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1901 
the  bank  had  42  branches  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Cuba.  In  1903  the 
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assets  of  the  Banco  de  Oriente  at  Santiago 
were  purchased,  as  well  as,  in  190-h  ^he 
assets  of  the  Banco  del  Comercio,  Havana. 
In  the  latter  year  the  bank  was  appointed 
accent  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  5161,000,000  which  had  been 
awarded  to  that  Republic's  army  of 
liberation. 

In  1906  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
by  1900,000,  which  was  issued  at  no  per 
cent,  premium,  5990,000  was  added  to  the 
reserve  fund,  and  the  dividend  was  in¬ 
creased  to  10  per  cent.  In  the  same  year 
the  transfer  of  the  bank's  headquarters  from 
Halifax  to  Montreal  was  authorized, a  transfer 
that  was  duly  effected  in  1907.  At  the  same 
time  an  extension  of  branches  into  Ontario 
and  the  North-West  was  inaugurated. 

In  1910  and  1912  the  purchase  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Halifax  and  the  Traders 
Bank  of  Canada  were  two  important  events. 
The  first  institution  had  a  paid-up  capital 
of  51,500,000,  a  reserve  fund  of  51,250,000, 
undivided  profits  of  $13,877,  n°tes  hi  circu¬ 
lation  of  51,398,480,  deposits  of  510,889,290, 
cash  on  hand  of  ® 1 ,535,945,  l°ans  and 
discounts  of  58,760,432,  and  assets  of 
515,099,578.  It  had  35  branches  at  points 
where  the  Royal  Bank  was  not  represented, 
and  10  at  points  where  it  also  had  agencies. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  Traders  Bank 
of  Canada  with  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  was  more  important,  and  100  new 
branches  were  acquired  through  the  pur¬ 
chase.  During  1912  the  bank  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  of  the  Bank  of  British 
Honduras  on  advantageous  terms.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  now  has  nearly 
400  branches  in  operation  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Indies.  Its 
authorized  capital  stock  has  been  increased 


to  525,000,000  ;  its  reserve  fund  stands  at 
512,560,000  ;  its  liquid  assets  amount  to 
573,428,782,  being  47-64  per  cent,  of  the 
total  liabilities  to  the  public  ;  and  the  total 
trade  assets,  excluding  the  valuation  of 
bank  premises,  exceed  the  total  liabilities 
to  the  public  by  the  sum  of  #i9>552>249- 
The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows 
the  progress  of  the  bank  from  1898  to  1912. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  CANADA 

The  Union  Bank  of  Canada  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  bv  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament 
of  Canada  in  October  1865,  under  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  Lower  Canada,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  52,000,000.  Its 
head  office  was  situated  at  Quebec,  and 
the  provisional  board  of  directors  was  as 
follows  :  Charles  E.  Levey,  John  Burstall, 
John  Sharpies,  Joseph  Roberts,  Timothy  H. 
Dunn,  Matthew  G.  Mountain,  and  William 
Dunn  as  cashier.  In  December  1865 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Levey  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Thomas  McGreevy  vice- 
president. 

In  1867,  the  year  of  Confederation,  all 
the  chartered  banks  of  Canada  came  under 
the  Federal  Bank  Act. 

In  1868  a  branch  of  the  bank  was 
established  at  Montreal.  In  1871  Mr. 
William  Dunn  (cashier)  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Peter  McEwen,  who  had  been  filling 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  Montreal 
branch,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
By  1872  over  51,800,000  of  the  capital  had 
been  paid,  with  a  reserve  of  5200,000.  In 
April  of  that  year  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Quebec  Provident  and  Savings  Bank 
were  taken  over.  In  1877  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Levey,  who  had  remained  president  of  the 


bank  since  its  foundation,  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Thomson  was  elected  to  fill 
this  important  position. 

In  July  1885  permission  was  asked  and 
obtained  from  the  Dominion  Parliament  to 
change  the  name  of  the  bank  from  the 
Union  Bank  of  Lower  Canada  to  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada.  In  1886  Mr.  Peter 
McEwen  resigned  as  cashier  and  Mr.  E.  If. 
Webb  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  In 
1904  Mr.  Webb,  who  had  filleci  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  also  that  of  general  manager,  for 
eighteen  years,  died,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Balfour,  the  present  general  manager, 
succeeded  to  this  highly  important  office. 

During  Mr.  Webb’s  regime  his  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  the  future  of  Western 
Canada  was  responsible  for  the  opening 
of  a  number  of  branches  in  that  portion  of 
the  Dominion.  These  proved  most  suc¬ 
cessful  almost  immediately  from  the  day  of 
their  opening,  thus  proving  Mr.  Webb’s 
faith  in  the  West  was  not  in  the  least 
misplaced,  and  the  bank  now  has  a  system 
of  branches  west  of  Fort  William  at  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  to  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

In  January  1907  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson 
died,  and  his  loss  was  a  very  great  one  to 
the  bank,  as  he  had  always  taken  the  very 
keenest  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  Hon. 
John  Sharpies  succeeded  Mr.  Thomson  as 
president. 

In  1911  the  bank  absorbed  the  United 
Empire  Bank  of  Canada.  This  acquisition 
was  of  great  benefit,  as  some  twenty 
branches  in  the  richest  part  of  Ontario 
were  secured  where  the  Union  Bank  had 
not  previously  been  represented. 

In  1912  the  head  office  was  removed 


Year. 

1 

Paid-up  Capital  j 

Rest. 

Circulation. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1898 

1,500,000 

1,250,000 

1,387,104 

1899  . 

1,985,070 

1,700,000 

1,853.99° 

1900  ... 

2,000,000 

1,700,000 

1,833,313 

I9OI 

2,000,000 

1,700,000 

1,847,152 

1902  ... 

2,481,000 

2,500,000 

1,920,713 

1903  . 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,303,518 

1904  . 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,534,944 

1905  . 

3,000,000 

3,400,000 

2,820,791 

1906  ... 

3,900,000 

4, 39°, ooo 

3,78°,348 

1907  . 

3,900,000 

4,390,000 

3,653,91° 

1908 

3,900,000 

4,600,000 

3-556,432 

1909  . 

5,000,000 

5,700,000 

4,579,678 

I9IO  ... 

6,200,000 

7,000,000 

5,925,890 

1911  . 

6,251,080 

7,056,188 

6,338,000 

1912  (Nov.  30) 

1 1, 560,000' 

12,560,000 

12,584,617 

Deposits. 

Current  Loans  and 
Discounts. 

Net  Profits. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

8,275,407 

8,544,829 

186,796 

11,323,599 

11,873,486 

249,077 

12,015,710 

12,820,094 

182,426 

13,363,124 

13,260,579 

208,524 

13,929,120 

i4,I92,I24 

279,786 

16,087,446 

16,341,856 

373,252 

21,945,144 

18,198,282 

435,058 

26,435,658 

22,489,005 

491,918 

32,464,685 

28,664,923 

604,495 

33,265,498 

29,797,847 

742,034 

37,443,441 

30,626,109 

746,773 

50,822,129 

43,812,886 

838,306 

72,079,607 

60,541,144 

951,336 

88,294,808 

59,646,165 

1,152,249 

137,891,667 

99,828,879  = 

1,527,324 

Total  Assets. 


Dollars. 

12,681,664 

1 7, 1  ousts 

17,844,038 

19076, 717 

21,869,968 

25>I06,736 

31,183,652 

36,373,576 

45>437,5I6 

46,351,498 

50,470,210 

67,051,102 

92,516,346 

110,528,512 

179,210,758 


The  purchase  of  the  Traders  Bank  of  Canada  was  effected  September  1,  1912. 
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2  Eleven  months  only. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CANADA 


from  Quebec  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  In 
the  same  year  the  Hon.  John  Sharpies,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  resigned  the  presi¬ 
dency,  becoming  honorary  president,  and 
Mr.  John  Galt  of  the  western  board 
became  president  of  the  bank.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  note  that  the  bank 
now  has  a  chain  of  branches  from  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  East,  to  Victoria,  B.C., 
in  the  West,  numbering  three  hundred  and 
eight.  From  small  beginnings  the  business 
of  this  institution  has  steadily  grown  until 
the  bank  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
financial  institutions  in  Canada.  The 
following  figures  are  full  of  interest  as  they 
indicate  the  progress  made  between  the 
pei'iods  given,  viz.  : — 

Paid-up  Capital. 

Dollars. 

May  31,  1895  1,200,000 

November  30,  1913  ...  5,000,000 

A  mount  of  Rest,  or  Reserve  Fund. 

May  31,  1895  280,000 

November  30,  1913  ...  3,400,000 


Number  of  Branches  and  Agencies. 

May  31,  1895  21 

November  30,  1913  ...  ...  308 

Net  Profits. 

May  31,  1895  79,486.91 

November  30,  1913  ...  750,095.27 

Union  Bank  of  Canada,  Notes  in 
Circulation. 

May  31,  1895  818,782.00 

November  30,  1913  ...  6,287,179.00 

Total  Deposits. 

May  31,  1895  4,904,128.00 

November  30,  1913  ...  64,595,288.19 

Liquid  Assets. 

May  31,  1895  1,216,118.00 

November  30,  1913  ...  27,655,780.14 


Total  Assets. 

May  31,  1895  ...  ...  7,802,099.00 

November  30,  1913  ...  80,766,532.48 

In  September  1911  a  branch  of  the 
bank  was  established  in  London,  England 
at  51  Threadneedle  Street,  and  this  move 
met  with  unqualified  success.  Another 
branch  is  being  opened  shortly  in  London 
in  Hay  market. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  directors 
and  principal  officials  of  the  bank  : 
William  Prince,  honorary  president;  John 
Galt,  president  ;  R.  T.  Rilery,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  G.  H.  Thomson,  vice-president; 
Hon.  S.  Barker,  P.C.,  M.P.,  W.  Bull, 
Lieut. -Colonel  John  Carson,  B.  B.  Cronyn, 
E.  L.  Drewery,  E.  E.  A.  Du  Vernet,  K.C., 
Stephen  Haas,  F.  W.  Heubach,  F.  E. 
Kenaston,  William  Shaw  ;  G.  H.  Balfour, 
general  manager;  H.  B.  Shaw,  assistant 
general  manager  ;  and  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  in  London  consists  of  :  J.  Leigh 
Wood,  C.M.G.  (of  Messrs.  Brown-Shipley 
&  Co.),  Hon.  Sidney  Peel,  and  F.  W. 
Ashe,  ex  officio. 
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GEORGE  HOPPER  BALFOUR 

Mr.  George  Hopper  Balfour,  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada, 
is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew 
Balfour,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  was 
born  at  Frost  Village  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  on  the  5th  of  April,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  Bishop’s  College  School, 
Lennoxville,  and  entered  a  merchant’s 
office  in  Quebec  in  January  1864,  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Lower 
Canada  (as  it  was  then  called)  in  1870 
at  Quebec.  He  was  accountant  at  the 
Montreal  branch  from  1872  to  1875,  and 
inspector,  with  headquarters  at  Quebec, 


from  1875  until  1884,  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  as  manager 
of  the  branch  in  that  city.  This  position 
he  held  until  1889,  when  he  was  moved 
to  Montreal,  and  was  manager  there  until 
1903,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  head 
office  at  Quebec  as  acting  general 
manager,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  E.  E. 
Webb,  the  general  manager  of  the  bank. 
On  Mr.  Webb’s  death  in  January  1904 
Mr.  Balfour  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  bank,  which  position  he 
has  held  up  to  the  present  time,  moving 
to  Winnipeg  in  July  1912,  when  the  head 
office  of  the  bank  was  transferred  from 
Quebec  to  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Canadian  Militia  for  many  years,  retiring 
in  1886  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  active  service  during 
the  Fenian  Raid  of  1870.  He  is  greatly 
interested  in  rifle  shooting,  and  was  the 
winner  of  the  Governor-General’s  Prize 
(King’s  Prize  of  Canada)  at  the  Dominion 
of  Canada's  Rifle  Association  matches  in 
1880  ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Wimbledon  team  which  won  the  cup 
presented  by  the  Rajah  of  Kolapore  at 
Wimbledon  in  1881,  open  to  competition 
by  teams  of  eight  men  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies.  He  was  for  some  years 
captain  cf  the  Royal  Montreal  Golf  Club, 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Golf  Association.  He  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  curler  for  many  years, 
and  held  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Canadian  branch  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Curling  Club  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  a  member  of  the  following 
clubs  :  the  Garrison  Club,  Quebec ;  St. 
James’s  Club  and  Mount  Royal  Club, 
Montreal  ;  the  Hunt  Club  and  the  York 
Club,  Toronto;  the  Manitoba  Club,  Hunt 
Club,  and  St.  Charles  Country  Club, 
Winnipeg. 
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A  FARM  GATHERING  IN  ALBERTA. 


AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

By  T.  K.  DOHERTY,  LL.B.,  Commissioner,  International  Agricultural  Institute,  Ottawa 


N  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  a  concurrent 
power  of  legislation 
with  regard  to  agri¬ 
culture  is  exercised 
by  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  P  a  r  1  i  a- 
ments.  The  Federal 
Government  may  make  laws  concerning 
agriculture  in  any  or  all  of  the  provinces, 
and  any  law  of  the  Legislature  of  a 
province  relative  to  agriculture  shall  have 
effect  in  and  for  the  province  so  long  as 
and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to 
any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
Consequently,  in  considering  Agricultural 
Organization  in  Canada,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  organizations  under 
Dominion  control  and  those  regulated  by 
provincial  legislation. 

In  the  following  monograph,  separate 
sections  have  been  devoted  to  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture  which  have  been 
taken  up  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Grain  Growing. 

2.  Live  Stock. 

3.  Dairying. 

4.  Horticulture. 

5.  Entomology. 

6.  Farmers’  Institutes  and  Women’s 
Institutes. 

7.  Co-operative  Agricultural  Associations. 


1.  Grain  Growing 

The  grain-growing  industry  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  agriculture  in  Canada. 
In  1913  there  were  produced  :  of  wheat, 
231,717,000  bushels;  of  barley,  48,319,000 
bushels  ;  of  oats,  404,669,000  bushels. 
Therefore,  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to  the 
activities  of  the  Governments  and  of 
associations  that  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  this  particular  branch 
of  the  industry. 

(a)  The  Federal  Seed  Branch 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
established  the  Seed  Branch  in  1900,  when 
an  officer  was  appointed  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  supply  and  commerce  of 
seeds.  The  Seed  Branch  seeks  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  farmers  and  others 
by  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  spread  of  noxious  weeds 
through  impure  commercial  samples,  and 
by  promoting  the  general  use  of  good 
seed  on  Canadian  farms. 

The  service  has  constantly  extended  in 
each  of  the  three  main  divisions:  (a) 
seed  growing  ;  ( b )  seed  testing ;  (c)  seed 
inspection.  A  seed  laboratory  for  the  testing 
of  seeds  was  established  in  1902  ;  and  a 
Seed  Control  Act  requiring  the  inspection 
of  seeds,  when  exposed  for  sale  in  com¬ 
merce,  became  law  in  1905. 

Seed  Growing. — New  and  improved  varie¬ 


ties  and  strains  of  seeds  are  commonly 
made  available  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
by  plant-breeding  experts  employed  at 
both  federal  and  provincial  experiment 
stations.  There  are  a  few  seed  growers  in 
each  province  who  follow  an  improved 
system  of  selection  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  such  seed  while  increasing  the  quality 
from  year  to  year.  Their  crops  and  seeds 
are  regularly  inspected  and,  if  of  superior 
quality,  are  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Seed  Inspectors  for  registration  in  the 
records  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers’ 
Association.  The  selected  seeds,  produced 
by  growers  who  make  a  speciality  of  that 
work,  are  much  in  demand  by  farmers  who 
compete  for  prizes  in  field-crop  competitions 
with  seed  grain  and  other  field  and  garden 
crops.  The  plan  for  co-operating  with  the 
provinces,  authorized  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  in 
1912,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  these  field  competitions, 
has  been  productive  of  gratifying  results. 
These  seed-growing  competitions  among 
farmers  have  materially  increased  in 
all  of  the  provinces,  and  in  addition  to 
creating  large  supplies  of  excellent  seed 
grain  and  other  seeds  in  almost  every 
farming  district  and  even  locality,  the 
special  care  as  to  cultural  methods  in 
producing  prize-winning  crops  serves  as 
an  excellent  object  lesson  and  tends  to 
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stimulate  much  interest  among  farmers 
in  general  in  the  agricultural  practices 
of  their  more  successful  neighbours. 

Seed  fairs  and  provincial  seed  exhibitions 
are  both  educational  and  commercial  in 
scope  and  character.  The  seed  fairs  are 
quite  local  and  held  at  an  opportune  time 
of  year  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  seeds 
among  farmers.  The  best  exhibits  shown 
at  seed  fairs — the  seed  from  prize-winning 
fields  in  the  field-crop  competitions  and 
registered  seeds  of  selected  stocks — are 
brought  together  for  exhibition  and  sale  at 
the  larger  provincial  seed  exhibitions.  To 
meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  sub¬ 
ventions  are  provided  to  all  the  provinces 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  prizes 
awarded.  The  usefulness  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  was  materially  extended  during 
1912. 

Seed  Testing. — The  testing  and  grading 
of  seeds  under  the  Seed  Control  Act  has 
continued  to  increase  year  by  year.  Grass 
and  clover  seed,  for  purity  test  and  official 
grading,  made  up  68  per  cent,  of  the  total 
work  at  the  Ottawa,  and  only  about  9  per 
cent,  at  the  Calgary  Seed  Laboratory 
during  1912.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  received  at  the  Calgary  Laboratory 
were  of  cereal  grains  for  germination  test. 
In  all,  11,215  samples  were  received, 
tested,  and  reported  upon  by  the  Ottawa 
laboratory  during  that  year,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  change  in  the  Seed  Control  Act, 
which  requires  seed  merchants  to  grade 
their  timothy  and  clover  seeds  according  to 
definite  standards  of  quality  (Extra  No.  1, 
No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3)  before  exposing 
them  for  sale,  has  entailed  a  large  increase 
in  the  service  of  testing  and  grading 
samples  for  seed  merchants.  Formerly 
about  one-half  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Ottawa  Seed  Laboratory  was  for  farmers  : 
during  1912,  8,208  samples  were  tested 
for  seed  merchants,  and  3,007  for 
farmers  at  Ottawa  ;  and  2,092  for  seed 
merchants,  and  5,645  for  farmers  at  the 
Calgary  Laboratory. 

Seed  Inspection. — The  work  of  seed  in¬ 
spection  is  instituted  to  secure  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Seed  Control  Act.  For  the 
convenient  and  more  efficient  administration 
of  this  service  the  whole  territory  to  be 
covered  is  divided  into  seven  principal 
districts,  and  each  district  is  placed  under 
the  direct  charge  of  a  competent  and 
experienced  seed  inspector.  During  the 


busy  season  of  the  seed  trade  temporary 
inspectors  are  employed  to  assist  with  the 
work  in  each  district.  It  is  their  duty  to 
inspect  the  seed,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
contaminated  with  noxious  weed  seeds, 
wrongly  graded,  non-vital,  or  otherwise 
exposed  for  sale  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  an  official  sample  is  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  the  seller  and  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  comparison  with  the  original 
sample  that  was  graded,  or  for  vitality  or 
purity  test. 

The  26  inspectors  employed  in  1913 
visited  1,439  cities,  towns,  and  villages  and 
inspected  the  stocks  of  4,012  seed  dealers, 
many  of  whom  were  visited  several  times. 
In  all,  839  violations  of  the  Act  were 
detected,  of  which  10  per  cent,  were 
recommended  for  prosecution. 

(/>)  Seed  Growers’  Association 

An  important  Dominion  organization  is 
the  Canadian  Seed  Growers’  Association. 
This  association  receives  financial  and 
other  support  from  the  Seed  Branch. 
The  main  object  of  the  association  is  to 
encourage  through  combined  effort  the 
production  and  use  on  the  farms  of 
Canada  of  seed  of  superior  quality  and 
yielding  power.  To  do  this,  a  system  of 
breeding  has  been  adopted  which  recog¬ 
nizes  certain  fundamental  laws  in  nature, 
but  which  is  so  simple  in  operation  that 
any  farmer  of  intelligence  can  follow  it  on 
his  own  farm,  and  produce  high-class  seed 
for  his  own  use  and  for  the  trade.  Seed 
grown  under  the  direction  and  observation 
of  the  Association  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  is  accepted  for  registration  by  the 
Association  as  pure-bred  or  registered 
seed,  provided  the  quality  of  the  sample 
be  such  as  to  warrant  such  recognition. 
As  a  registration  bureau  for  seed  grown  in 
Canada,  it  occupies  a  place  corresponding 
very  closely  with  the  bureau  of  registra¬ 
tion  for  animals. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  there  are 
two  important  organizations  connected 
with  grain  growing :  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Experimental  Union  and  the 
Ontario  Corn  Growers’  Association. 

(c)  Ontario  Experimental  Union 

In  the  year  1879  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
and  Experimental  Union  was  formed. 
The  objects  of  this  association  were  to 
form  a  bond  of  union  amongst  the  officers, 
students,  and  ex-students  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  to  promote  their 
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intercourse  with  a  view  to  mutual  infor¬ 
mation,  to  discuss  subjects  in  the  wide 
field  of  agriculture  with  its'  allied  sciences 
and  arts,  to  conduct  experiments  in  this 
field,  in  union  as  far  as  possible,  or  by 
individual  efforts,  to  secure  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  county,  and  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  to  hear  papers  read  and  addresses 
delivered  by  competent  persons  and  to 
report  upon  the  labour  of  the  past  year. 

The  co-operative  work  of  the  union  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  outcome  of  the 
experimental  work  done  at  the  college, 
and  it  is  principally  based  on  the  results 
obtained  at  the  college  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  In  field  husbandry  that 
work  has  been  conducted  27  years,  during 
which  time  there  have  been  68,329  distinct 
tests  throughout  the  province.  The 
number  of  experimenters  in  1912  was 
5>027- 

Work  similar  to  that  done  by  the  Ontario 
Experimental  Union  has  been  recently 
carried  on  with  success  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

(d)  Ontario  Corn  Growers’ 
Association 

The  Ontario  Corn  Growers’  Association 
was  formed  in  1908.  This  association 
decided  to  carry  on  an  educational  propa¬ 
ganda  in  various  ways  to  secure  better 
methods  of  selecting  and  caring  for  seed 
corn  and  to  awaken  new  interest  in  the 
industry.  One  indication  of  their  success 
is  in  the  fact  that  while  there  were  only 
123  exhibits  at  the  first  exhibition  there 
were  800  exhibits  at  the  exhibition  during 
the  past  year,  and  a  total  attendance  of 
4,500.  They  also  aim  by  developing  high 
quality  to  supply  the  seed  corn  for  the 
province  instead  of  having  it  brought  from 
other  countries.  The  association  has  a 
membership  of  600,  each  studying  seed 
selection  and  planting  and  proper  methods 
of  cultivation. 

(<?)  'I' he  Western  Grain  Growers' 
Association 

There  are  three  great  grain  growers' 
associations  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  :  The 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers  Association, 
the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers  Association, 
and  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  As 
the  organization  and  objects  of  these 
associations  are  practically  identical,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  description  of 
one  of  them. 
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The  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Legislature  in  1908. 
It  has,  however,  been  in  existence  since 
1901.  The  objects  of  the  association 
are  : — 

(a)  To  forward  the  interests  of  the 
grain  growers  in  every  honourable  and 
legitimate  way. 

( b )  To  watch  legislation  relating  to  the 
grain  growers’  interest,  particularly  that 
affecting  the  marketing,  grading,  and 
transportation  of  their  grain. 

(c)  To  suggest  to  Parliament  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  is  found  necessary,  through 
duly  appointed  delegates,  the  passing  of 
any  new  legislation  to  meet  changing 
conditions  and  requirements. 

The  association  is  composed  of  local 
associations  and  a  central  executive.  The 
local  associations  meet  at  dates  suitable 
to  themselves  and  discuss  and  pass  reso¬ 
lutions  concerning  any  questions  which 
affect  their  interests  as  farmers.  These 
resolutions  are  forwarded  to  the  central 
executive,  by  which  they  are  discussed  and 
filed  for  future  reference,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  before  the  general 
convention  which  meets  annually,  the 
delegation  from  the  local  association  to 
the  convention  being  one  for  every  ten 
members  in  good  standing. 

The  importance  of  the  local  association 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  tends 
to  bring  together  and  promote  friendly 
relations  between  the  new  settlers  of 
various  nationalities,  creeds,  and  opinions. 

(/)  The  Grain  Growers'  Grain 
Company,  Ltd. 

The  Grain  Growers’  Grain  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Grain  Growers’  Associations. 
When  the  associations  were  first  organized, 
the  farmer  complained  that,  as  regards  the 
marketing  of  his  grain,  he  was  practically 
at  the  mere}?  of  a  few  dealers  w’ho  were 
backed  up  by  the  railways.  In  1905  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Grain 
Growers’  Associations  to  look  into  the 
situation.  As  a  result,  the  Grain  Growers’ 
Grain  Company,  Ltd.,  was  organized  in 
1906  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  commission 
business  in  grain. 

The  company  was  at  first  incorporated 
under  the  “  Manitoba  Joint  Stock  Com¬ 
panies  Act,”  with  a  capital  of  $250,000, 
which  was  increased  by  an  Act  of  the 
Manitoba  Legislature  in  1909  to  $1,000,000. 


In  May  1911  the  company  was  granted  a 
Dominion  Charter  by  Act  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  By  that  Act  the  capital  was 
placed  at  $2,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
$25  each,  no  shareholder  being  allowed  to 
hold  more  than  40  shares.  Only  farmers 
or  owners,  or  lessees  of  farms  or  their 
wives  may  be  shareholders,  except  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  company.  Each  share¬ 
holder  has  only  one  vote. 

The  objects  of  the  company  are:  “to 
produce,  manufacture,  import,  export,  buy, 
sell,  deal  in  and  deal  with  all  cereals,  fruit, 
vegetable,  animal,  or  other  product  of  the 
farm,  all  products  or  by-products  thereof, 
and  all  machinery,  implements,  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  which  may  be 
used  in  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  products  of  the  farm,  and  all  articles, 
substances,  and  things  which  may  be 
utilized  in  the  said  production  or  in  the 
maintenance,  cultivation,  improvement,  and 
development  of  farms  ;  and,  without  re¬ 
stricting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing 
expressions,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
farmer  in  all  its  branches.” 

The  progress  made  by  the  company  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  company’s 
work  is  its  development  of  co-operative 
effort  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
many  of  the  commodities  which  farmers 
use.  A  small  flour  mill  in  Manitoba  was 
leased  and  a  co-operative  department 
opened  in  the  office  of  the  company  for 
handling  it.  It  was  undertaken  to  sell  at 
$2.55  per  100  lb.  first-grade  flours  for  which 
the  farmers  were  paying  $3  or  more. 

The  co-operative  department  also  got 
in  touch  with  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  with  the  result  that  many 
thousand  barrels  of  apples  have  been  sold 
to  Western  farmers.  The  department  is 
also  handling  coal,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  dealing  in  lumber  and 
binder  twine. 


The  Western  Co-operative  Elevator 
Companies 

Two  other  large  co-operative  companies 
are  doing  for  the  respective  provinces  in 
which  they  operate  work  similar  to  that 
of  the  Grain  Growers’  Grain  Company  for 
all  three  Prairie  Provinces.  The  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Company, 
and  the  Alberta  Farmers’  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  established  in  1911  and  1913 
respectively,  were  both  incorporated  under 
provincial  Acts,  and  are  managed  on 
purely  co-operative  principles.  The  “  one 
man  one  vote  ”  rule  prevails.  From  the 
net  profits  there  are  paid  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  who  must  be  grain  growers,  divi¬ 
dends  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  Saskatchewan  Company,  and 
not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  for  the  Alberta 
Company.  The  remainder  is  divided 
among  the  shareholders  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  according  to  the  volume  of  business 
done.  Affiliated  with  the  central  company 
in  each  case  are  independently  managed 
local  elevators.  Each  of  these  has  a  local 
board  of  management.  The  management 
of  the  central  company  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  nine  directors,  who  are  given 


such  matters  as  securing  the  grain 
employing  managers,  inspecting  elevators 
and  records,  purchasing  building  and 
fencing  materials  and  supplies  (such  as 
flour,  seed,  and  other  commodities  that 
may  be  shipped  in  car  lots  and  dis¬ 
tributed  from  a  warehouse),  making 
financial  arrangements,  etc.  The  locals 
appoint  two  or  three  delegates  to  represent 
them  at  the  general  meetings  of  the 
central. 

The  operations  of  both  these  co-opera¬ 
tive  companies  have  increased  at  a  speed 
even  beyond  expectations,  and  each  seems 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  rival  the 
importance  of  the  Grain  Growers’  Grain 
Company. 


wide  powers  to  act  for  the  local  units  in 


Date. 

Shares 

Allotted. 

Capital 

Subscribed. 

Capital 
Paid  Up. 

Grain  Receipts. 

Profits. 

June  30,  1907  . 

Number. 

1*853 

Dollars. 

46,325 

Dollars. 

11,795 

Bushels. 

2,340,000 

Dollars. 

790 

June  30,  1908 

2,932 

73,3°° 

20,385 

4,990,541 

30,190 

June  30,  1909 

7,558 

188,950 

120,708 

7,643,146 

52,902 

[une  30,  1910 

I4,I3I 

353,275 

292,957 

16.332,645 

95,663 

June  30,  1911 

24,602 

615,050 

492,062 

18,845,305 

69,575 

[une  30,  1912 

27,321 

683,000 

586,472 

27,775,000 

121,614 

August  31,  1813  1 

32,500 

809,950 

645,361 

29,975,361 

164,332 

1  Fourteen  months  in  this  year. 
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DIFFERENT  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SOIL 

i.  Potatoes.  Alberta.  2.  Vegetable  Gardens,  Manitoba.  3.  Flower  Gardens,  Saskatchewan.  4.  strawberries  Albert v 

5,  Second  Choi*  Alfalfa,  Alberta. 
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2  Live  Stock 

Besides  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
interests  of  the  live  stock  industry  of 
Canada  are  looked  after  by  three  main 
classes  of  organizations  :  i.  Record 
Associations  ;  2.  Live  Stock  Associations  ; 
and  3.  Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers 
Clubs,  etc.  The  first,  which  serve  the 
entire  Dominion,  have  for  their  object  and 
work  the  registration  of  pedigrees  of  pure¬ 
bred  animals,  the  issuing  of  certificates  and 
the  publishing  of  Books  of  Record.  The 
second,  which  are,  with  one  exception, 
limited  to  provincial  boundaries,  seek  to 
advance  the  interests  of  breeders  of  stock 
in  every  legitimate  way.  The  third  are 
local  organizations  each  serving  a  small 
circumscribed  district,  county,  or  parish. 

Dominion  Live  Stock  Services 

Branch  of  ihe  Veterinary  Director-General. 
— The  protection  of  the  health  of  live  stock 
on  Canadian  farms  was  one  of  the  first 
purely  agricultural  undertakings  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  after 
its  organization.  The  organization  dates 
back  to  1876,  when  cattle  quarantine 
stations  were  opened  and  have  been 
developed  and  improved  so  as  to  cover  all 
important  ocean  ports  and  international 
frontier  points  selected  for  convenience  in 
relation  to  that  important  trade. 

The  “Animal  Contagious  Diseases  Act” 
was  passed  in  1903  and  the  old  Act  of  1885 
repealed.  There  was  established  in  Ottawa 
in  connection  with  this  Branch  in  1902  a 
biological  laboratory  where  such  products 
as  tuberculin  and  mallein  could  be  pre¬ 
pared,  specimens  of  dead  tissues  examined, 
and  research  work  in  connection  with 
diseases  carried  on.  The  administration 
of  the  “Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act,”  1906, 
is  assigned  to  this  Branch.  This  Act  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  inspection  by  a  duly  qualified 
veterinarian  of  all  the  carcasses  of  animals 
slaughtered  in  abattoirs  which  carry  on 
inter-provincial  or  export  trade,  and  of 
canned  goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  Act 
applies  to  the  establishments  which  engage 
in  the  export  trade,  “  export  ”  being  defined 
as  out  of  one  province  into  another  or  out 
of  the  Dominion. 

Branch  of  the  Live  Stock  Commissioner. — 
Following  the  resignation  of  the  former 
Live  Stock  Commissioner,  the  Veterinary 
Director-General  was  Live  Stock  Com¬ 
missioner  from  1906  to  November  1912, 


when  a  separate  Live  Stock  Commissioner 
was  appointed  and  given  special  powers 
and  facilities  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
live  stock  breeders.  Educational  features 
assumed  a  considerable  importance  in  the 
programme  followed  from  the  inception 
of  the  work.  A  great  many  comprehensive 
addresses  have  been  written  and  widely 
distributed,  lecture  tours  have  been 
arranged,  and  addresses  delivered  by 
officers  of  the  Branch  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  information  and  stimulating 
progressive  effort,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  and  territories  where  the  local 
Departments  of  Agriculture  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  perfect  their  organization  or 
successfully  inaugurate  their  agricultural 
propaganda. 

Distribution  of  Male  Animals. — Linder  the 
present  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon. 
Martin  Burrell,  the  Branch  has  recently 
entered  upon  a  comprehensive  movement 
in  an  undertaking  to  provide  pure-bred 
sires  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  newly  settled 
districts  where  satisfactory  male  breeding 
animals  have  not  been  otherwise  available. 
The  needs  of  settlers  in  large  areas  of 
the  Dominion  for  assistance  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  been  particularly  apparent 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
shortage  in  the  meat  supply,  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  female  breeding  stock,  and  the 
difficulties  of  bridging  the  distance 
between  the  breeders  and  buyers  have 
suggested  opportunities  for  work  which 
would  lead  not  only  to  increased  produc¬ 
tion  but,  as  well,  to  a  general  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  finish  of  the  market 
supply.  The  scheme  of  distribution 
requires  the  organization  of  a  number  of 
farmers  into  an  association  which  through 
its  secretary  may  apply  to  the  Department 
for  assistance,  in  accordance  with  certain 
conditions  pertaining  to  operation  and 
management.  It  thereupon  provides  for 
the  loan  of  a  pure-bred  sire  to  an  asso¬ 
ciation  whose  application  has  been  duly 
approved,  the  understanding  being  that 
the  animal  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  Department,  but  that  its  maintenance, 
for  the  time,  shall  be  undertaken  by  the 
association.  The  members  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  cover 
the  cost  of  such  maintenance,  and  the 
Department  holds  the  association  respon¬ 
sible,  through  its  officers,  for  the  collection 
of  all  money  charges  and  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  various  conditions  imposed.  During 
the  current  year  a  large  number  of  bulls, 
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boars,  and  rams,  together  with  a  few 
stallions,  have  been  distributed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  policy. 

Record  of  Performance. — Through  the 
Canadian  Record  of  Performance  a 
practical  method  has  been  established  for 
determining  the  actual  milking  and,  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  breeding  performance  of  the 
most  representative  pure-bred  dairy  cows 
of  the  country.  The  inspectors  who 
perform  the  tests  visit  the  different 
herds  from  which  cows  are  entered  at 
varying  intervals  not  exceeding  two  months 
in  duration,  when,  covering  two  days  in 
each  case,  actual  weighing  and  tests  are 
made  of  the  milk  and  butter-fat  produced 
by  each  cow.  The  results  obtained  are 
immediately  reported  to  the  office  of  the 
Live  Stock  Commissioner,  where  they  are 
tabulated,  and,  in  the  case  of  cows  which 
qualify,  recorded  in  the  official  performance 
record. 

The  Egg  Circle  Movement. — The  attention 
of  the  Branch  in  relation  to  the  poultry 
industry  has  thus  far  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  marketing  problems 
peculiar  to  the  present  situation  as  regards 
the  rearing  and  selling  of  poultry  products. 
A  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Co-operative 
Egg  Circle  Movement  has  also  been  a 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Branch. 
Unquestionably,  the  latter  undertaking  is 
paving  the  way  for  an  expansion  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  amongst  producers  in 
every  branch  of  the  business. 

The  Sheep  Industry. — The  introduction 
recently  of  breeding  stock  into  districts 
not  otherwise  supplied,  the  dissemination 
of  information  through  specially  appointed 
officers  and  an  earnest  effort  to  improve 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  wool,  represent  the 
chief  features  of  the  work  which  have  been 
followed  to  promote  the  sheep  industry. 

(a)  Record  Associations 

Until  the  year  1900  there  was  no 
Dominion  legislation  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  Live  Stock  Associations. 
This  Act  provided  for  the  incorporation 
of  not  more  than  one  association  for  each 
distinct  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  a  number  of  lesser 
records,  many  of  them  provincial  in 
scope,  existed  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 
This  multiplication  of  records  was  be¬ 
coming  a  source  of  confusion,  preventing 
harmony  among  the  breeders  in  the 
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different  sections  of  the  Dominion  and 
creating  a  hindrance  to  inter-provincial 
trade  in  pure-bred  live  stock. 

Agreements  were  entered  into  between 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  provincial  and  other  Record 
Associations  whereby  a  single  Record 
Association  for  each  breed  would  be 
formed  or  perpetuated  under  the  Live 
Stock  Pedigree  Act.  To  this  end  the 
oldest  and  strongest  associations  were 
continued  while  the  others  were  purchased 
and  closed.  The  result  was  the  forming 
of  the  National  Record  Association.  This 
includes  all  the  recognized  pedigree 
Record  Associations  in  Canada  with  the 
exception  of  that  for  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle. 

The  national  scheme  involves  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  work  of  registration  of 
all  breeds,  with  the  single  exception 
given,  under  one  supervisor,  directed  by 
the  National  Records  Board  representing 
the  various  Record  Associations.  It  in¬ 
volves  also  the  affixing  of  a  Government 
seal  to  registration  certificates  by  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  signi¬ 
fying  the  endorsement  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  registration.  Through  the 
Record  Board,  each  association  manages 
its  own  affairs,  according  to  its  rules  of 
entry  and  other  regulations,  and  in  the 
case  of  weak  associations  one  registrar 
serves  several,  the  cost  of  the  work  being 
properly  distributed  among  them. 

For  horses  there  are  9  associations ; 
for  cattle  8  ;  for  sheep  and  swine  1  each, 
the  former  representing  11  and  the  latter 
7  breeds.  The  strongest  association  of 
horse  breeders  is  that  for  Clydesdales, 
of  which  5,702  pedigrees  were  registered 
in  1910,  and  3,678  in  1913.  Of  cattle 
associations,  Shorthorns  head  the  list 
with  7,543  registrations  in  1910  and  9,183 
in  1913. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  small  number 
of  newly  formed  associations,  each  issues 
Herd,  Stud,  or  Flock  Books,  usually  once 
a  year.  Each  association  administers  its 
own  funds,  certain  portions  of  which  are, 
as  a  rule,  granted  as  prizes  at  exhibitions. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
Canada  conducts  its  record  separate  from 
the  National  Record  Association.  It  is 
organized  under  Dominion  Charter,  but 
prefers  to  retain  its  autonomy. 

(6)  Live  Stock  Associations 

Live  Stock  Associations  are,  with  the 


exception  of  the  Maritime  Stock  Breeders' 
Association,  which  serves  the  three 
Atlantic  Maritime  Provinces,  provincial 
bodies  incorporated  under  provincial 
laws.  Their  objects  are  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  classes  of  live  stock 
represented  by  each  respectively.  The 
associations  in  the  several  provinces 
differ  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
organization  and  work  accomplished.  In 
the  province  of  Quebec,  one  general 
association,  known  as  the  General 
Breeders’  Association,  consists  of  the 
combined  memberships  of  the  French 
Canadian  Cattle  Breeders'  Association, 
the  French  Canadian  Horse  Breeders’ 
Association,  the  Quebec  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  and  the  Quebec  Swine 
Breeders’  Association.  The  two  former 
are  really  record  associations  repre¬ 
senting  the  breeds  of  French  Canadian 
cattle  and  Canadian  horses.  The  two 
latter  are  made  up  of  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  sheep  or  swine,  who  choose  to 
secure  membership  which  involves  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee. 

Ontario  Live  Stock  Associations  con¬ 
sist  of  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
breeders.  As  a  rule,  the  members  are 
residents  of  the  province  belonging  to 
Record  associations.  In  some  cases, 
membership  fees  are  paid  in  lump  sums 
by  Record  associations ;  in  others,  by 
individual  fees. 

Each  association  receives  a  provincial 
grant,  which,  with  the  membership  fees, 
is  used  to  promote  special  fairs,  collect¬ 
ing  and  shipping  for  members,  in  car¬ 
load  lots,  pure-bred  cattle  to  purchasers 
in  distant  provinces  ;  to  organize  demon¬ 
stration  flocks,  to  select  and  nominate 
judges  of  the  various  classes  of  stock  for 
large  exhibitions,  and  for  such  other  work 
as  the  associations  decide  upon. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  there  are 
Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine  Breeders' 
Associations  made  up  of  breeders  of 
pure  -  bred  stock.  Each  receives  a 
Government  grant  and  charges  member¬ 
ship  fees  to  carry  on  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  live  stock  industry.  An 
important  work  in  each  province  is  the 
holding  of  an  annual  winter  fair  and 
a  co-operative  sale  of  breeding  animals. 
The  latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  cattle. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
the  chief  live  stock  organization  is  the 
British  Columbia  Stock  Breeders'  and 


Dairymen's  Association.  There  is  also  a 
Flock  Masters’  Association  made  up  of 
breeders  resident  on  Vancouver  Island. 

In  most  of  the  provinces  there  are  pro¬ 
vincial  and  district  poultry  associations 
that  concern  themselves  chiefly  with  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  poultry  sections 
of  the  leading  exhibitions  and  shows. 
There  are  also  formed  at  different  points 
co-operative  poultry  associations  organized 
to  market  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  Maritime  Stock  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  made  up  of  members  residing  in 
the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  Its 
chief  work  is  the  holding  of  the  Maritime 
Winter  Fair,  which  consists  of  a  fat  stock, 
dairy  cattle,  and  poultry  show  at  which 
prizes  amounting  to  more  than  5,000 
dollars  are  given,  as  well  as  lectures  and 
discussions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
live  stock  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  live  stock  associations 
already  referred  to,  which  arc  managed 
to  serve  the  interests  of  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  there  are  two  similar  bodies 
organized  on  behalf  of  the  raising  and 
marketing  of  commercial  live  stock.  Both 
are  located  in  the  province  of  Alberta 
and  their  memberships  consist  chiefly 
of  ranchers. 

The  memberships  of  these  associations 
are  confined  to  persons  owning  or  con¬ 
trolling  cattle,  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  breeding, 
growing,  or  raising  the  same  for  profit. 

(c)  Agricultural  Societies,  Etc. 

Agricultural  societies  are  amongst  the 
oldest  organizations  in  Canada  for  the 
promotion  of  the  live  stock  industry. 
Their  chief  work,  so  far  as  the  live  stock 
industry  is  concerned,  is  devoted  to  the 
holding  of  fairs  and  exhibitions  ;  but  in 
some  of  the  provinces  they  are  conducted 
as  stock  improvement  societies  by  the 
co-operative  ownership  of  pure-bred  male 
animals.  In  some  of  the  provinces,  notably 
Quebec,  this  latter  work  is  looked  after 
by  lesser  organizations  known  as  “  Cercles 
Agricoles,”  or  “  Farmers’  Clubs." 

The  number  of  agricultural  societies  in 
Canada  is  very  large,  there  being  363  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  76  in  Quebec.  161 
in  New  Brunswick,  160  in  Nova  Scotia, 
55  in  Manitoba,  74  in  Saskatchewan,  29  in 
Alberta,  and  24  in  British  Columbia. 

3.  Dairying 

The  dairying  industry  of  Canada  is 
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served  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Dairy 
Commissioner  and  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  through  provincial  dairy 
associations  and  officers. 

Co-operative  Dairy  Legislation 

Dairy  associations  either  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  butter  or  cheese  or  both  are 
organized  under  provincial  laws  which  are 
more  or  less  uniform.  Provision  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  that  five  or  more  patrons  may 
form  a  company  with  a  capital  of  #1,000 
and  upwards  divided  into  shares  of  $5  to 
#25  each.  In  some  companies  each  share 
carries  a  vote,  and  in  others  the  rule  is 
“one  man,  one  vote.”  Usually  there  is  a 
fixed  charge  for  manufacturing,  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  factory,  and 
this  charge  furnishes  the  company  with 
its  working  expenses  and  its  dividends  as 
profits  are  available.  Where  no  dividends 
are  paid  the  manufacturers’  charge  is  fixed 
each  year  with  a  view  to  meeting  current 
expenses  only. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  to  purchase 
the  milk  outright.  The  product  belongs 
to  the  milk  suppliers  and  they  receive 
usually  once  a  month  the  value  of  all  the 
cheese  or  butter,  less  the  manufacturing 
charge.  The  factories  are  not  grouped 
into  federations  co-operatively  like  the 
Irish  societies  are  with  a  central  society 
to  attend  to  the  marketing,  which,  as  well 
as  the  collective  purchase  of  supplies,  is 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  with  con¬ 
sequent  economic  results.  I11  Canada  a 
salesman  is  appointed  by  the  patrons  to 
attend  on  certain  appointed  days  meetings 
of  the  Butter  and  Cheese  Boards,  where 
the  patrons  meet  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  chiefly  where 
the  inspection  system  prevails,  through  the 
Cheese  and  Butter  Makers’  Co-operative 
Societies,  butter  and  cheese  made  by  the 
members  are  graded  by  the  general 
inspectors  before  being  sold.  Each  grade 
is  sold  separately.  After  the  sale  the 
graders  tell  the  makers  what  defects  were 
found  in  their  butter  and  cheese  and  how 
they  can  be  remedied.  If  the  maker  does 
not  improve,  his  factory  is  visited  by  an 
inspector,  who  takes  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  an  improvement.  Very  good 
results  have  been  obtained  by  this  system. 
The  quality  is  better,  prices  are  higher, 
and  the  cheese  from  these  co-operative 
associations  now  has  a  good  reputation. 


(a)  The  Federal  Dairy  Branch 

The  object  and  work  of  the  Federal 
Dairy  Branch  is  to  facilitate,  protect,  and 
encourage  internal  and  export  trade  in 
dairy  products,  and  to  render  assistance  in 
the  improvement  of  these.  The  work  done 
by  the  provinces  is  largely  educational 
although  in  some  cases  provincial  in¬ 
structors  are  also  sanitary  inspectors. 

The  Branch  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  established  in  1890,  and  has 
from  time  to  time  been  extended  and 
developed  so  that  it  now  includes  a 
division  for  the  extension  of  markets 
and  for  cold  storage,  as  well  as  for 
dairying,  each  division  being  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  chief  who  is  subject 
to  the  Dairy  Commissioner. 

The  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  dairying 
industry  include  much  educational  work 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  officers  of 
the  Branch,  who  deliver  lectures  at  con¬ 
ventions  and  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
Canada.  Much  experimental  work  is 
undertaken  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  the  industry. 

During  the  winter  of  1891  the  Branch 
undertook  to  dispel  the  generally  accepted 
idea  that  butter  could  not  be  profitably 
made  by  a  co-operative  concern  during 
the  winter  months — an  idea  which  had 
curtailed  the  butter  business  very  materi¬ 
ally.  This  demonstration  work  has  proved 
a  success,  and  there  are  now  hundreds 
of  these  factories  making  butter  of  a 
uniform  character  and  in  substantial 
quantities  during  the  winter  months. 

Co-operative  cheese  factories  were 
started  in  Prince  Edward  Island  by  the 
Commission  in  1892,  the  Government 
loaning  the  machinery,  which  in  most 
cases  was  afterwards  bought  by  the 
concern  when  the  latter  became  firmly 
established.  Cheese  factories  sprang  up 
rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  10  years  the 
number  had  grown  from  4  to  47  and  the 
annual  output  from  #8,448  to  #566,824. 

In  1894  and  1895  a  Dominion  expert 
conducted  a  creamery  at  Moose  Jaw,  in 
what  was  then  the  North-West  Territories, 
but  which  is  now  the  province  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  In  1895,  two  dairy  experts  visited 
the  new  creameries  and  cheese  factories 
established  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  1’erritories.  The  sum  of  #15,000  was 
voted  by  Parliament  at  its  last  Session 
in  1896  to  permit  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  creameries  in  the  North- 
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West  Territories,  while  assistance  was 
granted  to  districts  too  far  removed  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  these  institutions. 
This  aid  was  subsequently  increased  and 
continued  until  the  taking  over  of  the 
creameries  by  the  newly  formed  provinces 
in  1905.  In  other  provinces,  travelling 
dairies  and  dairy  schools  received  sub¬ 
stantial  support. 

In  1902,  four  central  cool  curing  rooms 
were  established  at  different  points  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  proper  method  of  curing  cheese.  After 
being  in  operation  four  years,  the  virtues 
of  this  system  had  become  so  apparent 
that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
continue  the  demonstration  any  longer, 
and  now  a  great  many  factories  have 
adopted  the  practice.  More  recently 
experiments  have  been  conducted  to 
show  the  great  importance  of  the  proper 
handling  of  milk  for  cheese-making 
purposes,  and  information  has  been 
collected  which  is  likely  to  effect  great 
improvements  in  the  cheese  business  of 
the  future. 

In  1904,  under  the  superintendence  of 
this  Branch,  cow  testing  associations 
were  started  in  three  counties  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  and  subsequently 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Canada,  so  that 
in  1912  records  were  received  of  16,076 
cows  owned  by  1,418  dairymen.  Milk 
record  forms  are  supplied  by  the  Branch 
not  only  to  regular  associations  but  to 
scores  of  dairymen,  who  make  the  test 
privately  and  do  not  report.  Forms  for 
keeping  feed  records  are  also  furnished 
to  all  applicants. 

In  1911,  further  extension  of  the  cow 
testing  movement  was  initiated,  enabling 
the  dairy  officers  to  organize  several  dairy 
record  centres.  These  centres  cover  areas 
of  a  radius  of  from  6  to  10  miles,  and  the 
expert  in  charge  spends  his  whole  time 
among  the  farmers  in  that  territory.  He 
is  required  to  take  a  complete  census  of 
each  herd,  and  to  encourage  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  owners  to  have  their 
herds  tested.  Twenty-one  of  these 
centres  existed  in  1913,  and  the  number 
is  expected  to  increase  rapidly. 

The  Dairy  Branch  prepared  plans  and 
specifications  of  factory  buildings  for 
creamery,  cold  storages,  and  dairies  suit¬ 
able  for  farmers’  use.  These  plans  are 
distributed  free  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

In  1895,  a  refrigerator  service  on  railways 
for  the  safe  transportation  of  butter  was 
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established.  The  same  year  arrangements 
were  made  for  mechanical  cold  storage  to 
be  installed  on  steamships  sailing  from 
Montreal  in  the  season  of  1896.  Owing 
to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  refrigerator 
company  which  had  agreed  to  put  in  the 
refrigerating  plant  to  do  so  in  time,  the 
arrangements  for  fitting  up  steamships 
with  mechanical  refrigeration  plant  were 
not  carried  out  until  1897,  when  there 
was  provided  a  complete  chain  of 
mechanical  cold  storage  accommodation 
in  connection  with  the  export  trade  in 
perishable  products.  A  bonus  of  fioo 
was  also  offered  to  owners  of  creameries 
who  would  establish  and  run  a  cold 
storage  room  according  to  regulations, 
such  bonus  to  be  paid  only  once  to  a 
creamery  in  any  one  district.  Subsidies 
were  also  offered  private  parties  or  cor¬ 
porations  who  would  erect  and  operate 
mechanical  cold  storage  warehouses  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  development  and  use  of  practical 
cold  storage  systems  has  revolutionized 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 

A  Dominion  Conference  of  Dairy 
Experts  is  held  every  two  or  three  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner. 

( b )  Provincial  Organizations 

Dairy  organizations  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  consist  of  two  provincial  organi¬ 
zations,  dividing  the  province  geographi¬ 
cally,  and  a  small  number  of  district 
associations.  There  are  two  Government 
dairy  schools,  one  being  a  part  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph, 
and  the  other  situated  at  Kingston  to 
serve  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province. 
1  he  whole  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes. 

1  he  eastern  portion  of  the  province  is 
divided  into  24  syndicates  having  an 
instructor  in  charge  of  each.  Each 
syndicate  includes  a  group  of  cheese 
factories  varying  in  number  from  30  to 
47-  Many  of  the  factories  are  co-opera¬ 
tive,  the  remainder  being  owned  and 
operated  by  joint  stock  companies.  The 
inspectors  spend  their  whole  time  visitinrf 
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these  factories  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  patrons  who  supply  the  milk.  Not 
only  do  they  make  regular  visits  to 
factories  but  they  also  answer  calls  from 
cheese-makers  who  feel  the  need  of 
expert  advice  in  their  work. 


The  instructors  are  also  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors,  and  are  constantly  on  the  look-out 
for  conditions  that  are  not  good,  and  these 
they  endeavour  to  have  improved.  They 
also  test  milk  for  adulteration,  and  have 
brought  to  justice  patrons  who  tamper 
with  their  milk. 

The  work  performed  by  the  Western 
Ontario  Association  corresponds  closely 
with  that  done  by  the  Eastern  Associations 
already  described.  The  instructors  in  each 
case  are  employed  and  paid  directly  by 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
is  carried  out  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  Ontario.  The  province  carries  on  a 
dairy  school  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  where 
cheese  and  butter  makers,  and  also  in¬ 
structors,  are  trained  for  their  work.  This 
province,  which  was  the  first  in  Canada 
to  introduce  the  syndicate  system,  has 
small  factories  which  are  grouped  into 
syndicates,  each  of  which  is  looked  after 
by  an  official  inspector  and  instructor,  as 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  province  has  a  Provincial  Dairy 
Association,  which  was  organized  in  1882. 
It  also  has  two  active  District  Associations, 
each  seeking  to  promote  the  dairying 
industry  in  their  respective  localities. 

Each  of  the  remaining  provinces,  except 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  possesses  asso¬ 
ciations  which  do  much  educational  work. 
Instructors  and  inspectors  are  employed 
as  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In  each  of 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  a  Superintendent  of  Dairying 
is  employed  to  look  after  this  industry. 
This  officer  in  Manitoba  is  also  the 
Professor  of  Dairying  at  the  Agricultural 
College.  These  men  in  all  the  provinces 
organize  campaigns  of  education,  and 
direct  instructors  who  work  among  the 
factories  and  patrons.  They  also  supply 
judges  for  butter  and  cheese  at  agricultural 
fairs. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  the 
Provincial  Government  aids  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  co-operative  factories  by  loaning 
the  promoters  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
building,  plant,  and  fixtures,  repayable  in 
eight  instalments  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent.,  the  first  of  the  instalments  to  be  paid 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years  and  the 
other  seven  annually  thereafter. 

The  latest  returns  show  that  there  are 
in  Canada  1,985  cheese  factories,  865 
creameries,  782  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  worked  in  combination,  and 


129  skimming  stations.  There  are,  more¬ 
over,  1 12  condensed  milk  or  milk  powder 
plants.  The  value  of  the  various  dairy 
products,  in  1910  (Fifth  Census)  including 
milk  and  cream  consumed  as  such  or  used 
for  ice  cream,  is  #109,339,974. 

The  Extension  of  the  Markets  Division 
of  the  Dominion  Dairy  Branch  exercises 
supervision  over  the  handling  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  perishable  food  products. 
Instructors  are  employed  at  the  railway 
terminals  to  watch  the  arrival  of  re¬ 
frigerator  cars,  and  see  that  they  are  in 
proper  condition  and  supplied  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  ice.  Inspectors 
watch  the  handling  and  loading  of  butter, 
cheese,  meats,  fruits,  etc.,  on  ocean 
steamers  sailing  from  the  leading  ports. 
Inspectors  who  watch  the  discharge  of  all 
steamers  carrying  products  from  Canada 
are  also  stationed  in  the  different  British 
ports.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  promote 
trade  in  farm  products.  For  this  purpose 
lists  of  exporters  and  importers  are 
published,  and  a  register  is  kept  of  the 
average  weekly  prices  of  live  stock,  dairy 
produce,  meats,  flour,  etc.,  in  all  the  leading 
markets  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

4.  Horticulture 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Fruit  Division,  the  fruit-growing  industry 
of  Canada  is  served  by  numerous  pro¬ 
vincial  and  district  or  local  organizations. 

(a)  The  Federal  Fruit  Division 

The  Federal  Fruit  Division  takes  up  the 
commercial  side  of  the  fruit  industry.  For 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  Inspection 
and  Sale  Act  (the  Fruit  Marks  Act)  a  staff 
of  12  permanent  inspectors  and  16  tem¬ 
porary  inspectors  are  employed.  These 
are  distributed  at  the  ports  of  export,  the 
shipping  points,  and  the  large  distributing 
centres  of  the  North-West. 

The  same  corps  of  inspectors  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  with 
reference  to  the  sizes  of  packages,  and  in 
this  direction  most  excellent  work  has  been 
done.  As  the  Dominion  increases  its  out¬ 
put,  the  trade  will  not  be  hampered  with 
too  many  different-sized  packages,  but 
there  will  be  absolute  uniformity. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  has 
obtained  in  preventing  the  fruit-growing 
industry  in  Canada  from  attaining  the 
success  it  should  was  the  absence  of 
combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers. 
The  Fruit  Division  has  taken  an  active 
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part  in  the  organization  of  co-operative 
associations  among  these  growers,  and 
co-operative  associations  are  now  de¬ 
veloping  rapidly.  They  have  already  been 
able  to  secure  transportation  facilities  and 
storage  accommodation  that  would  be 
impossible  for  individual  shippers.  They 
have  also  secured  recognition  from  foreign 
and  distant  Canadian  fruit  dealers,  so  that 
better  prices  are  now  being  obtained  and 
fruit  is  being  shipped  in  better  condition 
with  much  greater  economy. 

Many  of  the  local  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  are  incorporated  companies— some 
of  them  run  on  a  non-profit  plan, 
“  one  man  one  vote,”  etc.  ;  others  are 
co-operative  rather  in  name  than  in  fact. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  one  of  the  most  important 
co-operative  fruit  companies  in  Canada. 
It  consisted  in  ign  of  27  affiliated  local 
independent  companies  formed  among  the 
growers.  Each  affiliated  company  is 
represented  by  two  delegates  at  the 
general  meetings  of  the  central  company, 
all  the  companies  conforming  to  a  by-law 
which  gives  the  central  company  complete 
control  of  all  their  fruit.  Some  successful 
federations  exist  in  Ontario  which,  together 
with  the  local  units,  although  organized 
under  the  general  “  Companies  Act,’’ 
possess  the  distinctive  features  of  co¬ 
operation. 

At  the  experimental  farms  experiments 
in  methods  of  culture,  tests  of  varieties, 
spraying  and  plant  breeding  are  carried 
on  in  order  to  aid  the  fruit  growers  in 
the  different  provinces.  The  divisions  of 
Chemistry,  Entomology,  and  Botany,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Central  Farm  at 
Ottowa,  lend  their  aid  in  the  more  scientific 
aspects  of  horticulture.  The  farms  are 
bureaux  of  information  to  which  fruit 
growers  may  write  and  receive  replies  with¬ 
out  any  cost  to  themselves.  Annual  reports 
and  bulletins  are  published  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  done.  There  are  also 
experimental  farms  associated  with  the 
Provincial  Agricultural  College. 

( b )  Provincial  Associations 

In  each  fruit-growing  province  there 
is  organized  a  provincial  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association.  In  some  cases  its  work  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  fruit  industry,  but 
in  others  the  whole  field  of  horticulture 
is  embraced.  They  are  powerful  agents 
in  bringing  about  needed  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  fruit  industry.  From  time 


to  time  representatives  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  meet  in  Ottowa  in  a  Dominion 
Conference,  in  which  matters  affecting 
legislation  for  the  whole  of  Canada  are 
discussed. 

Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  British 
Columbia  are  the  leading  fruit-growing 
provinces  and  are  well  equipped  with 
organizations.  On  behalf  of  fruit  growing 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Ontario  possesses  a  vigorous  Fruit  Branch 
which  has  supervision  over  the  provincial 
Fruit  Growers’  Association.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  also  has  supervision  of  the  provincial 
H  orticultural  Association,  which  is  organized 
to  promote  the  work  of  beautifying  towns 
and  cities  by  the  cultivation  of  ornamental 
plants  and  fruits. 

(c)  Horticultural  Societies 

There  were  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  1913,  71  horticultural  societies,  which 
received  in  1910  amongst  them  a  legisla¬ 
tive  grant  of  $11,993,  ^ 1 1,455  in  members’ 
fees,  and  total  receipts  of  $32,640. 
There  is  also  a  provincial  Horticultural 
Society,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests,  promote  the  welfare, 
increase  the  usefulness,  and  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  local  horticultural 
societies.  The  Central  Association  holds 
an  annual  meeting  which  is  attended  byr 
delegates  from  the  local  associations,  who 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest,  special 
features  of  society  work,  lectures  and 
reports  for  educational  circulation,  and 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  as  are  deemed  best  in  the 
interest  of  the  societies. 

The  local  societies  endeavour  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  towns  by  encouraging 
private  effort.  To  this  end  they  give  each 
member  in  return  for  his  or  her  annual  fee 
a  choice  of  a  number  of  plants,  seeds, 
shrubs,  etc.,  and  hold  competitive  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  which  prizes  are  given.  In  a  few 
cases  these  societies  issue  a  monthly 
journal.  They  also  issue  pamphlets  and 
circulars  containing  information  for  amateur 
growers.  In  1910  the  total  membership 
of  the  province  was  nearly  10,000. 

(d)  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 

A  recent  development  has  been  the 
organization  of  the  Ontario  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  which  was  established 
in  1904.  This  association  carries  on  its 
work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
which  an  annual  grant  of  $800  is  given. 
It  has  branch  associations  throughout  the 
province  organized  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  horticultural  societies. 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  to 
assist  in  every  legitimate  manner  the 
vegetable-growing  industry.  The  central 
organization  periodically  receives  reports 
of  crops  from  all  parts  of  the  province 
and  issues  a  general  report  to  the  members. 
Efforts  are  made  to  improve  such  staple 
crops  as  potatoes  by  securing  from  various 
favourable  sources  seed  of  special  varieties 
for  distribution  among  the  branches.  It 
endeavours  to  secure  favourable  legislation, 
and  in  this  much  success  has  already  been 
attained. 

The  Central  Association  holds  an  annual 
convention,  at  which  reports  are  received 
from  branch  associations  and  officers  ; 
papers  are  read  and  topics  discussed  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  delegates  and 
visitors.  Like  each  of  the  other  provincial 
organizations,  it  issues  a  valuable  annual 
report  for  wide  distribution. 

( e )  Work  in  other  Provinces 

The  fruit-growing  interests  of  each  of 
the  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  enjoy 
the  support  of  a  provincial  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  receiving  Government  assist¬ 
ance.  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  British  Columbia  also  have  district  or 
local  organizations  which  are  almost 
entirely  co-operative.  Through  these 
organizations  the  growers  in  Nova  Scotia 
sell  fully  one-third  of  their  apple  crops. 
The  business  is  conducted  by  a  central 
association  with  which  all  the  others  are 
affiliated.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  co-operative 
associations  are  carried  on  independently 
of  the  Government.  In  Prince  Edward 
Island  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture 
manages  the  co-operative  work. 

The  provincial  associations  in  all  pro¬ 
vinces  except  Manitoba  hold  one  or  more 
large  fruit  exhibitions  annually.  They 
also  hold  annual  and  other  meetings  and 
in  other  ways  promote  the  interests  of 
growers. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  in 
which  fruit  growing  is  making  very  rapid 
progress,  the  industry  is  supervised  by  a 
Horticultural  Board  operating  under  the 
Horticultural  Board  Act.  This  Board  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Minister  and  Deputy- Minister 
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of  Agriculture  (who  is  the  secretary)  and 
four  members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  one  for  the  province  at  large 
and  one  each  for  three  prescribed  districts. 
This  Board  has  power  to  make  regulations 
for  the  inspection  of  fruit  and  nursery  stock, 
for  pests,  and  to  fix  and  impose  fines  for 
evasions  of  the  Horticultural  Board  Act. 
It  has  also  power  to  order  infested  stock 
to  be  destroyed  and  premises  disinfected. 
The  Act,  among  other  things,  demands 
that  importers  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  and 
nursery  stock  shall  obtain  a  provincial 
licence. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba  the 
Western  Horticultural  Society  carries  on 
a  work  on  lines  almost  identical  with  that 
done  by  the  horticultural  societies  of 
Ontario.  As  premiums  to  members  for 
their  annual  fee  this  society  offers,  in 
addition  to  flowering  plants  and  shrubs, 
specimens  of  seedling,  apples  and  other 
fruit  trees.  It  also  offers  prizes  for  the 
best-kept  school  grounds  in  each  inspec¬ 
toral  district  in  the  province.  The  society 
holds  an  annual  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  Winnipeg  Florists’  Association. 
The  Horticultural  Society  receives  an 
annual  grant  of  ftzoo. 

The  central  fruit  growers’  association 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  is  designated 
the  “  Pomological  and  Fruit  Growers’ 
Society  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.”  It 
corresponds  in  its  organization  and  work 
with  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  are  also  organized  in  the 
province  18  county  or  parish  horticultural 
societies,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to 
fruit  culture,  others  to  shrub  and  flower 
growing,  and  others  again  to  both  of  these 
industries. 

The  Provincial  Government  contributes 
a  grant  to  the  central  society  as  well 
as  to  each  of  the  local  societies,  but 
exercises  no  supervision  over  them  beyond 
being  assured  of  their  organization  and 
the  number  of  their  memberships. 

Demonstration  Orchards. — In  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British 
Columbia  there  are  small  orchards  of 
from  i  to  5  acres  to  demonstrate  the 
best  varieties  and  methods  of  culture. 
There  are,  for  instance,  35  of  these  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  23  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  Provincial  Government  furnishes  the 
trees  free  and  sends  a  man  to  plant  them, 
the  owner  caring  for  the  trees  according 
to  directions  for  10  years  or  more.  I  he 


Government  also  sometimes  supplies  a 
spray  pump. 

5.  Entomology 

There  are  two  societies  in  Canada 
organized  to  study  and  combat  insect 
enemies  of  agriculture  ;  one  of  these,  the 
Quebec  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Plants,  is  of  only  recent  origin. 

The  parent  body  is  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Ontario,  which  was  organized 
in  1863  under  the  name  of  the  Entomo¬ 
logical  Society  of  Canada.  The  member¬ 
ship  at  the  beginning  and  for  many  years 
included  all  those  men  known  to  be 
interested  in  insect  life  in  Canada.  Soon 
the  society  commenced  to  publish  the 
Canadian  Entomologist,  which  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  issued  monthly.  In  addition 
the  society  published  a  popular  report 
which  was  printed  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Arts  of  Ontario. 

In  1870  the  society  was  incorporated 
as  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario 
under  the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Act  of 
that  province,  which  gave  at  the  same 
time  material  aid  by  allowing  an  annual 
grant  from  the  public  funds.  Since  that 
time  the  society  has  performed  a  most 
useful  work  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 

While  the  society  was  provincial  in 
name,  the  scope  of  its  work  extended  to 
all  the  provinces,  and  among  its  directors 
have  always  been  found  scientists  living 
in  other  provinces.  From  the  beginning 
the  Dominion  Entomologist,  who  was  an 
officer  of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farms,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  society  and  was  usually  a  director 
or  officer.  By  this  officer  a  permanent 
link  was  formed  between  the  Ontario 
organization  and  the  work  waiting  to  be 
done  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 

The  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario 
holds  an  annual  meeting  at  which  are 
heard  reports  by  officers  representing 
different  districts,  papers  and  discussions 
upon  insects  that  have  been  specially 
prominent  during  the  year,  observations 
on  various  phases  of  the  science  by 
members,  and  many  other  topics.  The 
society  receives  an  annual  grant  of  $800. 
and  membership  fees  of  per  member. 
It  issues  a  voluminous  annual  report 
which  is  distributed  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  member¬ 
ship  includes  67  from  Ontario,  48  from 
Quebec,  2  from  Alberta,  26  from  British 
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Columbia,  4  from  Manitoba,  5  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  2  from  Saskatchewan. 

The  Quebec  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Plants  was  organized  June  24,  1908. 
It  was  formed  for  the  investigation  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  economic  insects 
and  fungi,  and  for  the  dissemination  ot 
information  among  the  people  regarding 
the  pests  of  cultivated  plants. 

The  society  is  doing  valuable  work. 
Up  to  the  time  of  its  organization  there 
had  been  no  agency  in  Quebec  province 
doing  work  along  the  lines  for  which 
this  society  was  organized,  except  that 
of  the  Dominion  Entomologist  and  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  through 
its  48  members,  many  of  whom  have  been 
zealous  workers.  As  a  result,  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  of  the  province  are 
being  supplied  with  reliable  information. 

6.  Farmers’  Institutes  and  Women’s 
Institutes 

(a)  Farmers’  Institutes 

The  farmers’  institute  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  agricultural 
agencies  in  Canada.  It  is  a  purely  pro¬ 
vincial  movement,  each  conducted  on  its 
own  system.  The  system  in  each  province 
except  Quebec  is  in  charge  of  a  Government 
Superintendent.  Its  work  extends  to  all 
branches  of  farming  and  rural  life,  and 
is  carried  on  through  the  agencies  of 
public  meetings  which  are  addressed  by 
practical  experts  and  successful  farmers. 
Meetings  are  held  chiefly  during  what 
may  be  termed  the  slack  season  of  the 
year,  more  especially  during  the  winter. 

Institutes,  or  corresponding  societies, 
are  organized  in  -each  province.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  the 
institute  meetings  are  held  through  the 
agencies  of  agricultural  societies  and  are 
arranged  by  the  provincial  superintendent 
of  such  societies.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec  institute  meetings  are  held  by  the 
“  cercles  agricoles”  and  agricultural 
societies.  The  meetings  are  arranged  bv 
the  provincial  superintendent,  who,  after 
consulting  the  local  officers  regarding 
subjects,  provides  the  speakers  and  fixes 
the  dates.  During  the  summer  months 
in  many  cases  meetings  are  held  in  the 
fields,  the  orchards,  etc.,  where  the  lessons 
to  be  brought  out  are  strikingly  demon¬ 
strated.  Membership  is  secured  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  annual  fee,  for  which  the 
members  receive  in  return  all  the  reports 
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and  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  province. 

The  number  of  the  organizations  in 
Canada  that  carry  on  farmers’  institute 
work  are  as  follows  :  farmers'  institutes — 
Ontario  102,  New  Brunswick  134,  Prince 
Edward  Island  52,  Manitoba  8,  British 
Columbia  31  ;  agricultural  societies — 
Saskatchewan  100,  Alberta  29,  Nova 
Scotia  106,  Quebec  86,  and  674  “  cercles 
agricoles,”  which  conform  pretty  nearly 
to  the  farmers’  institutes  in  Ontario. 

( b )  Women’s  Institutes 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  there  is 
organized  a  system  of  women’s  institutes. 
The  system  is  under  the  same  supervision 
as  the  farmers’  institutes  and  is  organized 
in  practically  the  same  way. 

Before  women’s  institutes  were  organ- 
ized,  it  was  customary  to  attach  a 
woman  lecturer  to  each  of  a  large  number 
of  farmers’  institutes  staffs  following  out 
circuits  of  meetings.  These  women  dis¬ 
cussed  household  topics  and  in  this  way 
brought  out  a  large  attendance  of  women 
to  the  meetings.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
organization  of  women’s  institutes,  which 
now  extend  to  almost  every  part  of  I  he 
province. 

The  work  undertaken  is  very  broad,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  women’s  institute 
motto,  “  For  Home  and  Country.”  While 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  home,  they  are  now  under¬ 
taking  work  for  civil  improvement,  the 
establishment  of  local  libraries,  the 
encouraging  of  school  gardens,  and  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  they  have  undertaken 
the  erection  of  a  county  hospital. 

There  are  now  organized  600  branches 
of  women's  institutes,  with  a  membership 
of  14,000.  These  figures  include  local  as 
well  as  district  institutes.  During  the  year 
I9^>9>  5>°°°  meetings  were  held,  including 
370  summer  meetings,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  about  136,000. 

Each  women  s  institute  receives  a  small 
Government  grant,  but  this  does  not  nearly 
meet  their  requirements.  A  small  annual 
fee  is  charged  to  members  and  in  addition 
all  manner  of  plans  are  carried  out  to  raise 
funds,  such  as  the  holding  of  bazaars,  con¬ 
certs,  socials,  and  other  entertainments. 

Women’s  Institutes  in  Other 
Provinces 

1  he  excellent  institutes  of  Ontario 
which  have  been  in  successful  operation 


for  such  a  long  time  have  served  as 
models  for  the  establishment  recently 
of  similar  institutions  in  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  New  Brunswick,  16  institutes 
were  organized  in  19x1  ;  the  number 
increased  to  25  in  1912,  and  to  41  in  1913, 
with  a  total  membership  of  856  ;  Prince 
Edward  Island  had,  in  1913,  18  institutes 
with  a  membership  of  400  ;  Nova  Scotia, 
14  with  a  membership  of  about  300.  In 
the  province  of  Quebec,  women’s  work 
has  recently  been  established  through  the 
organization  and  encouragement  of  House¬ 
keeping  Schools,  of  which  29  were  in 
existence  in  1913.  In  Manitoba,  the  work 
has  been  confined  to  an  educative  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  establishment  of  institutions 
is  likely  to  follow  in  the  near  future. 
In  Saskatchewan,  40  Homemakers’  Clubs 
were  organized  in  1912  and  are  working 
quite  successfully.  In  Alberta  the  same 
year,  practical  demonstrations  in  domestic 
science  were  given  and  a  general  educative 
campaign  conducted  with  a  prospect  of 
the  early  organization  of  similar  clubs.  In 
1912,  British  Columbia  had  29  women’s 
institutes  organized  with  a  membership 
of  1,336. 

7.  Co-operative  Agricultural  Associations 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  under  provincial  laws  of  co-operative 
Societies  for  the  purposes  of  marketing 
grain  and  fruit  and  the  purchase  of  supplies 
required  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
members.  Provincial  laws  providing  for 
incorporation  of  co-operative  associations 
for  other  purposes,  if  the  co-operative 
credit  banks  or  “  caisses  populaires,”  estab¬ 
lished  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
be  excepted,  are  not  of  such  economic 
importance.  A  brief  survey  of  that  legisla¬ 
tion,  without  any  extended  reference  to 
the  particular  institutions  organized  under 
it  and  the  results  of  their  activities,  will 
suffice  for  the  purpose  ot  this  article. 

British  Columbia.  —  The  Agricultural 
Associations  Act  provides  for  the  forma¬ 
tion,  with  share  capital  and  limited 
liability,  of  associations  for  production  as 
well  as  for  sale  of  nearly  every  product 
of  the  farm,  as  well  as  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies.  In  fact  they  may  be  organ¬ 
ized  for  any  purpose  which  may  be 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
having  for  its  purpose  the  development 
of  agriculture.  A  shareholder  may  have 
shares  to  an  amount  mentioned  in  the 
by-laws  but  not  to  exceed  one-quarter 
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of  the  share  capital.  Shares  are  transfer¬ 
able  subject  to  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  association,  and  each  share  carries  a 
vote. 

Section  44  of  the  Act  provides  :  “  An 
association  shall  be  deemed  to  be  formed 
upon  the  co-operative  system  if  provision 
is  made  by  its  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  securing  to  all  producers  who  are 
members  of  the  association  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  association  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  produce  supplied  by 
them,  after  payment  of  a  dividend  upon 
the  capital  stock  not  exceeding  six  per 
centum  per  annum.  Provision  shall  also 
be  made  for  enabling  all  producers  in 
the  district  to  become  members  of  the 
association  by  limiting  the  number  of 
shares  to  be  held  by  any  single  member 
or  by  other  effective  regulations.” 

Alberta. — The  Co-operative  Associations 
Act  (Chapter  12  of  the  Statutes  of  1913) 
provides  for  incorporation  of  associations 
of  limited  liability  “  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  any  labour,  or  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  any  contract  or  under¬ 
taking,  by  or  on  behalf  of  labourers,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  any  co-operative  store  or  business, 
wholesale  or  retail.”  The  number  of 
shares  to  be  issued  is  unlimited,  but  each 
member  has  but  one  vote.  There  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
paid-up  portion  of  the  shares  ;  the  net 
earnings  over  and  above  that  may  be 
applied  to  any  lawful  purpose.  Any  two 
or  more  associations  may  amalgamate. 

Saskatchewan. — The  Saskatchewan  Agri¬ 
cultural  Co-operative  Associations  Act 
(Chapter  62,  1913)  provides  for  the 

formation  of  associations  for  the  purposes 
of  purchasing  or  selling  of  live  stock, 
farm  products,  or  supplies  on  the  co¬ 
operative  plan.  The  word  “  supplies  ” 
is  interpreted  to  mean  building  and 
fencing  material,  flour,  feed,  and  such  other 
commodities  as  may  be  shipped  in  ■  car 
lots  and  distributed  from  a  warehouse, 
but  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  applying  to 
a  retail  business. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  share¬ 
holders  must  be  agriculturists.  There  is 
provision  for  the  single  vote,  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  reserve  fund  equalling  at  least  30 
per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital  ;  payment 
of  interest  on  the  capital  stock  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent.  ;  and  division  of  the 
remaining  profits  among  the  patrons  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  business  done. 
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Manitoba. — The  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tions  Act  (Chapter  36,  Revised  Statutes 
of  1902)  provides  for  limited  liability 
associations  “  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  any  labour,  trade,  or  business,  whether 
wholesale  or  retail,  except  the  working 
of  mines,  minerals,  or  quarries,  and  the 
business  of  banking  or  insurance.” 

Ontario. — In  Ontario,  where  many  co¬ 
operative  societies  flourish,  there  is  no 
special  co-operative  law.  Co-operation  is 
secured  under  a  general  clause  of  the 
General  Stock  Companies  Act  by  applying 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary.  Under  this 
arrangement  a  great  deal  of  latitude  is 
permitted  as  to  constitution,  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  adopted  certain  model 
by-laws  which  are  particularly  recom¬ 
mended,  but  the  by-laws  do  not  form  part 
of  the  letters  patent  and  can  be  amended 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  association. 

Quebec. —  Farmers’  clubs  co-operative 
societies  are  provided  for  by  Section  8 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1909,  stock- 
breeding  syndicates  by  Section  9,  and 
co-operative  agricultural  associations  by 
Section  12,  amended  by  the  Statutes  of 
1912.  The  economic  activities  of  the 
various  associations  formed  under  these 
Acts  have  not  yet  attained  important 
proportions.  Much  more  important  are 
the  associations  formed  under  the  Co¬ 
operative  Syndicates  Act,  Section  19  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  1909.  The  co¬ 
operative  credit  banks  styled  “  caisses 
populaires,”  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  are  established  in  the  province 
under  this  Act.  Co-operative  syndicates 
may  be  formed  for  consumption,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  credit.  They  are  in  the  nature 
of  joint-stock  companies  with  limited 
liability  with  the  declared  object  of 
“studying,  protecting,  and  defending  the 
economic  interests  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  for  that  purpose  buying  and  re-selling 
to  the  members  such  articles  as  are 
necessary  for  the  support  and  for  the 
industrial  works  of  the  members,  opening 
up  credits  for  them  and  making  loans  to 
them  ;  establishing  works  in  common  for 
the  associates  or  authorizing  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  processes  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  to  the  selling  of  the  products 
thereof  either  collectively  or  individually.” 
Farmers’  clubs  and  agricultural  societies 
may  acquire  shares  under  the  Co-operative 
Syndicates  Act. 

A  board  of  management  of  five  members 


appointed  at  the  general  meeting  transact 
all  the  business  of  the  associations.  The 
activities  of  this  Board  are  subject  to  a 
board  of  supervision.  Then  a  board  of 
credit  of  three  members  absolutely  con¬ 
trols  loans.  The  “  one  man  one  vote  ”  rule 
and  other  recognized  co-operative  features 
prevail.  Although  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  do  not  indicate  that  they  were 
particularly  designed  for  the  farmers, 
nevertheless,  farming  communities  in 
the  province  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  Act,  especially  for  the  organization 
of  the  co-operative  credit  institutions  just 
referred  to.  The  formation  of  these 
banks  under  the  guidance  of  their  founder, 
Mr.  Alphonse  Desjardins,  preceded  by 
several  years  the  passing  of  the  Syndicates 
Act.  It  is  understood  that  this  Act  was 
enacted  chiefly  to  promote  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  banks  and  the  co-operative 
economic  activities  of  their  members. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Although  there 
is  no  general  Act  providing  for  co¬ 
operation,  the  Co-operative  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Co-operative  Egg  and 
Poultry  Association,  incorporated  under 
special  Acts,  have  been  attended  by 
marked  success.  Under  the  latter  Act 
local  egg  and  poultry  circles  are 
organized  on  a  purely  co-operative  basis, 
and  the  local  units  have  been  federated 
for  economic  purposes  of  common  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Live  Stock 
Branch,  has  collaborated  actively  with 
the  Provincial  Department  in  designing 
the  requisite  legislative  and  regulatory 
measures,  besides  furnishing  the  services 
of  two  or  three  experts  who  are  continu¬ 
ally  in  attendance.  The  work  done  on 
the  Island,  involving  the  formation  and 
federation  of  64  circles,  is  typical  of 
other  similar  work  being  successfully 
accomplished  in  nearly  every  province  of 
the  Dominion. 

New  Brunswick. — No  co-operative  legis¬ 
lation  exists.  Ffowever,  the  members  of 
many  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  societies 
occasionally  co-operate  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses.  Nearly  all  of  them  buy  pure-bred 
live  stock  and  improved  seeds  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members,  and  some  of 
them  deal  quite  extensively  in  fertilizers. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  cultivation  of  fruit 
is  the  leading  farm  industry  in  this 
province,  and  hence  the  United  Fruit 
Company  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ltd.,  already 
referred  to,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
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However,  the  Act  under  the  authority 
of  which  this  company  has  been  formed 
provides  facilities  for  the  incorporation 
of  companies  for  purposes  other  than 
fruit  culture.  The  law  provides  for  the 
formation  of  local  independent  units  and 
for  their  federation  into  central  companies. 

By  Chapter  22  of  the  Statutes  of  1912, 
amended  by  Chapter  63  of  the  Statutes 
of  1913,  any  number  of  companies,  not 
fewer  than  ten,  incorporated  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  33  of  the  Statutes 
of  1908  entitled  “An  Act  to  Facilitate  the 
Incorporation  of  Farmers’  Fruit,  Produce, 
and  Warehouse  Associations,”  or  for  a 
like  purpose  under  the  “Nova  Scotia 
Companies  Act”  If  authorized  by  its 
memorandum  of  association  so  to  do,  may 
form  themselves  into  a  central  company 
for  the  following  purposes,  namely  : — 

“  (a)  Buying,  selling,  bartering,  taking 
on  consignment  or  disposing  of  on 
consignment,  and  packing  and  dealing 
in  fruit,  fodder,  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  as  well  as  fertilizer  and  artificial 
manures  of  all  kinds  :  arsenate  of  lead, 
spraying  materials,  and  all  kinds  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  power 
spraying  outfits,  hand  pumps,  and  all 
other  commodities  or  material  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  use  of  the  same,  nails, 
pulp  heads,  paper,  and  all  material 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  packing 
fruit  and  farm  produce,  flour,  feeds, 
and  all  milling  produce,  seeds,  farm¬ 
ing  implements,  tools,  and  wagons, 
and  all  manner  of  merchandise. 

“  ( b )  Warehousing  the  same,  as  well 
with  cold  storage  as  otherwise,  and 
marketing  and  transporting  the  same 
and  carrying  on  the  business  of  ware¬ 
housemen  and  shippers  of  such  fruit, 
fodder,  and  other  farm  produce.” 

The  local  is  a  limited  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany  with  a  capital  of  at  least  $  1,000, 
of  which  one-half  must  be  subscribed. 
The  shareholder  is  entitled  to  one  vote 
for  each  share  of  stock,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  shares  he 
may  hold.  Notwithstanding,  these  pro¬ 
visions  are  not  of  the  purely  co-operative 
type,  the  members  are  practically  pro¬ 
ducers  only  and  save  profits  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  middlemen.  Every 
local  company  becomes  a  shareholder  in 
the  central  company  with  which  it  is 
affiliated  and  is  entitled  to  representation 
at  the  annual  meeting  by  three  delegates. 
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The  directors  of  the  central  appoint  a 
board  of  management  for  all  the  business 
transactions  of  the  company.  Dividends 
may  be  declared  from  the  profits  of  the 
company  to  the  shareholders  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  paid  up  on  their 
respective  shares,  or  the  profits  at  the 
discretion  of  the  directors  may  be  used 
for  any  business  purpose  within  the 
powers  of  the  company  or  to  create  a 
reserve  fund. 

Under  this  general  Act,  besides  the 
United  Fruit  Company  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Ltd.,  and  its  thirty-odd  affiliated  com¬ 
panies,  a  large  number  of  farmers'  and 
fruit  packers’  associations  have  been 
formed  and  are  in  successful  operation. 
A  number  of  these  conduct  farmers’  stores, 
in  which  all  sorts  of  commodities,  in¬ 


cluding  seeds  and  fertilizers,  are  bought 
and  sold. 

Agricultural  Instruction  Act 

Bearing  materially,  although  indirectly, 
on  agricultural  organization  in  Canada  is 
the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  passed 
in  1913  on  the  initiative  of  the  Dominion 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  embodied  in 
Chapter  12  of  the  Statutes  of  1912-13. 
This  Act  provides  for  the  payment  by 
the  Dominion  Government  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  of  #10,000,000,  to 
be  distributed  to  them  and  expended 
by  them  during  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

Through  this  aid  the  provincial  organi¬ 
zations  already  in  existence  have  been 
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extended  and  effectively  stimulated,  and 
many  new  features  added.  In  provinces 
where  agricultural  schools  have  not  been 
previously  established,  or  at  least  firmly 
established,  some  of  the  moneys  are 
devoted  to  the  equipment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  schools.  In  other  provinces  they 
are  expended  for  additions  to  the  staffs  of 
the  institutions  already  in  existence,  the 
introduction  of  school  gardens,  for  nature 
study,  courses  of  training  for  teachers,  and 
other  new  features  ;  for  short  courses  in 
agriculture,  for  live-stock  judging  classes, 
for  cow  testing  ;  for  various  kinds  of 
investigation  and  demonstration  work  in¬ 
cluding  demonstration  trains  ;  for  agri¬ 
cultural  buildings,  district  representative 
or  travelling  instructors’  work,  and  the 
organization  of  women’s  institutes. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

By  Professor  S.  B.  McCREADY,  B.S.A.,  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education, 

Province  of  Ontario 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments 

Y  virtue  of  the  British  North  American 
Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
under  which  the  provinces  become  a 
federation  known  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  concurrent  power  of  legislation 
with  regard  to  agriculture  is  exercised  by 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  Parliaments. 
The  Federal  Parliament  may  make  laws 
concerning  agriculture  in  any  or  all  of  the 
provinces,  and  any  law  of  the  legislature 
of  a  province  relative  to  agriculture  shall 
have  eliect  in  and  for  the  province  so  long 
as  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to 
any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

Education  in  its  restricted  sense,  in¬ 
cluding  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
schools,  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
Provincial  Governments.  However,  in  its 
broader  sense  of  educational  agencies 
other  than  the  regular  schools,  concurrent 
power  is  exercised  by  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Governments.  Sometimes, 
moreover,  there  is  a  certain  measure  of 
collaboration  between  them. 

The  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  1913 

1  he  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Instruc¬ 
tion  Act,  1913)  by  the  Dominion  Parliament 
iiii  ng  its  last  session,  at  the  instance  of 


the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Martin 
Burrell,  is  the  most  momentous  event  that 
has  occurred  in  the  history  of  agricultural 
education  in  Canada  in  recent  years. 
From  it  a  great  impetus  for  agricultural 
education  has  been  generated.  This  en¬ 
couragement  lies  in  the  favourable 
sentiment  awakened  by  the  Federal 
Parliament’s  action,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
in  the  generous  vote  of  money. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  sum  of 
#10,000,000  is  set  aside  for  distribution 
amongst  the  provinces  during  the  next  ten 
years  on  a  pro  rata  of  population  basis. 
While  the  expenditure  of  the  provincial 
grants  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
provincial  authorities,  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  authorities  is  first  necessary  for 
any  proposed  outlays. 

No  restricting  provisions  appear  in  the 
Act.  Any  commendable  line  of  effort  that 
the  provincial  Departments  of  Education 
and  Agriculture  may  desire  to  carry  out 
will  be  supported.  It  aims  to  strengthen 
all  lines  of  instructional  and  educational 
work  already  under  development.  Many 
of  the  undertakings  mentioned  below  as 
being  carried  out  by  the  different  provinces 
have  been  initiated  or  are  being  made 
possible  of  development  because  of  the 
support  of  this  Act.  In  every  part  of 
Canada  its  influence  is  being  felt. 
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Instruction  through  Agricultural 
Organizations 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  define  the  term 
“  agricultural  instruction.”  Ordinarily  the 
word  “instruction”  is  restricted  to  the 
work  of  schools  and  teachers,  but  in 
agriculture  other  agencies  may  and  often 
are  considered  as  educational  agencies. 
These  agencies  are  more  numerous  perhaps 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  than  in  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada,  although  they 
are  more  or  less  represented  in  them  all. 
Their  objects  are  educational ;  they  seek 
to  promote  some  particular  branch  of 
agriculture  or  farm  life  through  shows, 
competitions,  annual  meetings,  printed 
reports,  and  courses  of  lectures.  They  are 
designated  as  Associations,  Societies,  In¬ 
stitutes,  and  Unions.  Of  those  called 
Associations  there  are  the  Vegetable 
Growers’,  Fruit  Growers’,  Bee  Keepers’, 
Corn  Growers’,  Cattle  Breeders’,  Sheep 
Breeders’,  Swine  Breeders’,  Horse 
Breeders’,  and  Dairymen's.  Of  those 
called  Societies  there  are  the  Agricultural, 
Horticultural,  and  Entomological.  Of  the 
Institutes  there  are  the  Farmers’  Institutes 
and  the  Women’s  Institutes.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Experimental  Union  is  another 
educational  organization.  All  of  these  re¬ 
ceive  funds  from  the  provincial  treasuries, 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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Departments  of  Agriculture.  Besides 
these  organizations,  numerous  Farmers’ 
Clubs  and  Boys'  and  Girls’  Clubs  have 
come  into  existence  within  the  past  few 
years  and  may  be  considered  as  educa¬ 
tional  factors  in  agriculture.  There  are 
very  few  parts  of  the  country  where  at 
least  one  of  the  organizations  is  not 
represented.  Their  membership  is  made 
up  of  the  most  progressive  people  as  a 
rule,  although  there  are  still  many  people 
to  be  reached  by  them.  Demonstration 
trains  have  in  recent  years  also  taken 
instruction  and  demonstrations  to  the 
farmers  ;  they  are  operated  jointly  by  the 
railroad  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  support  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  are  other 
organizations  doing  educational  work,  such 
as  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  the 
Dominion  Seed  Growers’  Association,  the 
Forestry  Associations,  and  Cow-Testing 
Associations.  Some  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
are  under  the  direction  of  special  officers 
called  Commissioners.  There  is  a  Live 
Stock  Commissioner,  a  Seed  Commissioner, 
a  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commissioner. 
It  has  also  a  special  Publications  Branch 
which  looks  after  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  all  reports,  bulletins,  and 
circulars. 

These  organizations  and  officers  of  the 
Dominion  Government  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Provincial  organizations  and 
officers.  Their  work  is  carried  out  so  as 
to  supplement  and  help,  and  not  to 
overlap  the  provincial  work.  There  is 
friendly  co-operation  along  all  lines.  The 
Experimental  Farms,  located  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  Dominion,  besides 
teaching  thousands  of  farmers  by  actual 
demonstrations,  distribute  valuable  planting 
material  and  reports,  and  send  out 
members  of  their  staffs  to  lecture  at 
farmers’  meetings.  The  Seed  Growers’ 
Association,  besides  training  its  members 
in  the  growing  of  select  seed,  further 
serves  the  farmers’  interests  by  securing 
and  distributing  such  seed.  The  Dairy 
and  Cold  Storage  Branch  organizes  and 
supervises  Cow  - 1  esting  Associations 
throughout  the  Dominion,  being  assisted 
in  this  by  the  provincial  authorities.  The 
Seed  Branch  looks  after  the  administration 
of  the  Seed  Control  Act,  through  which 
farmers  are  protected  from  impure  seed  ; 
in  its  laboratories,  seed  for  planting  is 
tested  for  purity  and  germibility  and 


reported  upon  to  the  individual  farmer. 
The  Live  Stock  Branch  serves  its  own 
field  in  all  the  different  provinces. 

In  every  phase  of  its  activity  the  work 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  educational.  It  has  taken  no  small  share 
of  the  work  of  instructing  Canadian  farmers 
in  scientific  agriculture.  As  time  goes  on 
its  work  increases. 

Ontario. — In  the  province  of  Ontario  there 
is  at  the  head  of  the  schemes  for  agricultural 
education  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
located  at  Guelph.  It  has  been  in  operation 
for  3Q  years.  In  1902  the  Macdonald 
Institute  was  established  and  made  part 
of  the  College.  In  this  there  are  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Home  Economics,  Manual  Train¬ 
ing,  and  Nature  Study  organized  to  train 
teachers  and  to  promote  these  subjects  in 
the  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  to  give  to  girls 
from  the  farms  training  in  cookery,  sewing, 
laundry  work,  etc.  The  Ontario  College 
is.  the  mother  amongst  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  Dominion.  The  other 
colleges  resemble  the  parent  college  in 
many  of  their  features. 

The  regular  work  in  agriculture  has  two 
aims  or  conclusions.  Students  attending 
two  years  receive  diplomas  as  Associates 
of  the  College  ;  the  work  is  adapted  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  practical  needs  of  the 
farmer  in  his  everyday  work  and  problems. 
A  further  attendance  of  two  years  leads 
to  graduation  as  a  Bachelor  of  the  Science 
of  Agriculture  (B.S.A )  granted  by  the 
Provincial  University.  The  last  two  years’ 
work  takes  the  student  farther  into  the 
scientific  study  of  the  subject.  The  College 
constitutes  part  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Much  instruction  is  given  in  short  courses. 
These  are  held  throughout  the  year.  They 
include  a  three  months’  course  for  cheese- 
makers  and  butter-makers  (another  dairy 
school  serving  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  is  located  at  Kingston),  a  two 
weeks’  course  on  seed  and  cattle  judging, 
a  four  weeks’  course  in  poultry  keeping, 
two  weeks’  course  in  fruit  growing  and 
bee  keeping,  a  ten  weeks’  spring  course 
for  Normal  teachers,  three  months’  courses 
in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  five 
weeks’  courses  for  Public  and  High  School 
teachers,  besides  shorter  courses  for  school 
inspectors,  judges  of  field-crop  competitions, 
milk  inspectors,  ice  cream  manufacturers, 
and  travelling  dairy  instructors.  In  the 
month  of  June  the  College  is  given  over 


to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
thousands  of  members  of  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes  which  arrange  excursions. 

During  the  past  six  years  there  has  been 
a  marked  growth  in  the  work  of  the  so- 
called  District  or  County  Agricultural 
Representatives.  From  six  appointed  in 
1907  the  number  has  grown  to  37.  These 
young  men  are  all  graduates  of  the 
Agricultural  College  holding  the  degree 
of  B.S.A.  From  central  locations  in  their 
counties  they  carry  on  many  diverse  lines 
of  activity.  These  include  holding  short 
courses  in  the  local  High  Schools,  teaching 
elementary  agriculture  to  the  regular  High 
School  classes,  holding  seed  and  stock- 
judging  courses  out  in  the  country,  organiz¬ 
ing  Farmers'  Clubs,  Township  School  Fairs, 
Egg-collecting  Circles,  Pure  Seed  Clubs  for 
growing,  selling,  or  buying  improved  seed, 
visiting  farmers  on  their  farms,  teaching 
lessons  in  country  schools,  carrying  out 
co-operative  experiments  on  fertilizers, 
demonstrating  modern  orchard  manage¬ 
ment,  lecturing  at  Farmers’  and  Women's 
Institute  meetings,  and  making  drainage 
surveys  for  farms. 

In  the  Elementary  Schools  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  has  been  making  satisfactory 
advances.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  an 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Education 
designated  as  the  Director  of  Elementary 
Agricultural  Education.  No  text-book  is 
prescribed  ;  the  work  is  based  on  Nature 
Study  and  School  Gardening.  Teachers 
are  specially  trained  in  spring  and  summer 
courses  at  Guelph,  receiving  the  Elementary 
Certificate  in  Agriculture.  Special  grants 
are  paid  to  teachers  and  trustees  under¬ 
taking  the  work.  The  work  is  optional 
but  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  it  is 
growing  steadily.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
schools  entered  for  the  work  in  19x3  to 
qualify  for  the  special  grants.  Many  other 
schools  are  conducting  school  gardens  and 
giving  some  instruction  in  agriculture  with¬ 
out  engaging  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements 
for  the  special  grants.  Through  the  Schools’ 
Division  of  the  Experimental  Union,  choice 
planting  material  is  furnished  to  the  schools 
free  for  experimental  and  demonstration 
purposes.  During  the  past  season  six  Field 
Agents  in  Agricultural  Education  assisted 
the  Director  of  the  work  in  supervising 
and  inspecting  the  work  in  these  schools, 
besides  giving  instruction  at  Teachers’ 
Institutes  and  the  Model  Schools  where 
teachers  are  trained.  At  the  Normal 
Schools  also  teachers  receive  instruction 
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in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  School 
Gardening. 

In  the  High  Schools,  besides  the  short 
courses  given  by  the  County  Agricultural 
Representatives,  a  commencement  has  been 
made  this  year  to  introduce  agriculture 
as  a  regular  subject  along  lines  similar 
to  the  Public  School  work.  Teachers  are 
specially  trained  for  the  service  at  a  summer 
school  held  at  Guelph,  receiving  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  in  Agriculture. 
Special  grants  are  given  to  them  and  to 
the  trustees.  Two  schools  have  commenced 
the  undertaking.  The  subject  is  optional, 
but  an  examination  is  held  on  it  and  the 
marks  obtained  added  as  a  bonus  on 
teachers’  qualifying  certificates. 

Quebec. — In  Quebec,  Macdonald  College, 
located  at  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue,  near 
Montreal,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  schemes 
for  agricultural  education,  particularly  for 
the  English-speaking  population  of  Quebec. 
Besides  this,  there  are  smaller  French 
Colleges  located  at  Oka  and  Ste  Anne  de 
la  Pocatiere.  The  Agricultural  Institute 
of  Oka,  as  it  is  called,  is  affiliated  with 
Laval  University  and  gives  a  four-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.A.  ; 
it  is  in  charge  of  the  Trappist  Monks, 
four  or  five  of  the  Fathers  or  Brothers 
being  professors  in  the  school.  The 
school  at  Ste  Anne  is  of  more  recent 
establishment  than  that  at  Oka. 

McDonald  College  is  affiliated  with 
McGill  University  and  graduates  receive 
from  it  the  degree  of  B.S.A.  after  a  four- 
year  course.  As  in  the  Ontario  College, 
there  is  a  two-year  course  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Diploma.  A  School  of  Domestic 
Science  and  a  School  for  Teachers  are 
comprised  in  the  College.  The  School  for 
Teachers  takes  the  place  of  the  McGill 
Normal  School  which  formerly  carried 
on  the  teacher-training  work  for  the 
English  schools.  Within  the  past  year 
arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
agricultural  students  of  the  two  or  four- 
year  courses,  by  taking  special  instruction 
in  pedagogy  and  practical  teaching  receive 
certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  in  the 
English  rural  or  urban  schools.  A  special 
propaganda  has  been  carried  on  also 
aiming  at  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  Besides  training  teachers  in 
agriculture,  the  College  also  issues  leaflets 
on  agricultural  topics  for  use  by  the  pupils 
in  the  Rural  Schools. 

District  or  Agricultural  Representatives 
carrying  on  work  similar  to  that  in  Ontario 


have  been  appointed  in  Quebec  also.  Six 
of  these  are  under  the  charge  of  Macdonald 
College  and  five  are  working  amongst 
the  French  population  and  connected 
with  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

In  the  French  Elementary  Schools  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  agriculture  bv  means 
of  a  text-book,  “  L’ Agriculture  dans  les 
Ecoles.”  This  has  been  in  use  for  about 
18  years.  In  some  localities  school  gar¬ 
dening  has  been  commenced  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  District  Representa¬ 
tives.  For  rqi3  there  were  234  schools 
located  in  53  counties  reported  as  carrying 
on  this  work.  In  further  support  of  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  it  is  proposed  to 
give  students  attending  the  Normal  Schools 
theoretical  and  practical  training  in  such 
branches  as  dairying,  poultry  husbandry, 
and  horticulture,  and  also  to  encourage 
teachers  and  schools  to  take  it  up  by 
offering  special  grants  of  money. 

Nova  Scotia. — In  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Agricultural  College,  located  at 
Truro,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  work 
in  agricultural  education.  Besides  Nova 
Scotia  this  College  has  been  serving 
the  needs  of  the  two  other  Maritime 
Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  work  carried  on 
corresponds  to  the  first  two  years 
for  associate  standing  at  the  Macdonald 
College  and  Guelph,  and  accredited 
graduates  are  admitted  to  the  third-year 
work  of  these  larger  Colleges. 

The  provincial  Normal  College,  also 
located  at  Truro,  is  closely  associated  with 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  teachers-in- 
training  have  the  advantage  of  instruc¬ 
tion  from  members  of  the  College  staff. 
A  special  faculty  has  been  organized 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service 
in  “  Rural  Science  Schools.”  Such  schools 
arc  those  at  which  elementary  gardening 
is  carried  on  under  teachers  holding  the 
Rural  Science  Diploma  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Special  grants  are  paid  to  teachers 
and  trustees  for  the  work,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  grading  of  the  school's 
effort  as  “fair,”  “good,”  or  “superior.” 
A  Director  of  Rural  Science  Schools 
has  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  work 
throughout  the  province.  For  teachers 
actively  engaged,  a  Summer  School  is 
held  at  the  Agricultural  College  to  train 
candidates  for  the  Rural  Science  Diploma. 
Thirteen  teachers  from  New  Brunswick 
attended  the  school  in  1913.  receiving 
2.U 


special  grants  from  the  Government  to 
cover  part  of  their  expenses.  . 

.New  Brunswick. — For  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  the  instructional  needs 
in  agriculture  have  been  met  hitherto  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College  at 
Truro.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
the  Fisher  Vocational  School  has  been 
built  at  the  town  of  Woodstock,  and 
through  its  agricultural  department  a  com¬ 
mencement  has  been  made  with  short 
courses  in  agriculture.  This  school  has 
been  built  under  a  bequest,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  conducting  the  institution  will 
be  met  by  the  Government.  Besides 
the  winter  short  courses,  a  Rural  Summer 
School  will  be  held  at  the  Woodstock 
School  in  July.  This  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  in  School 
Gardening  and  Elementary  Agriculture. 
Those  who  put  their  instruction  into  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  afterwards  in  their  schools 
will  receive  special  grants  therefor.  The 
agricultural  work  in  the  schools  is  in  charge 
of  the  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural 
Education.  Besides  the  school  at  Wood- 
stock,  another  agricultural  school  is  planned 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  province  at 
Sussex. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — During  the  year 
1913  agricultural  instruction  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  developed  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College  at  Charlottetown.  A  winter  short 
course  in  Agriculture  for  farmers  was 
carried  out  at  the  College  including 
Domestic  Science  instruction  for  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters.  The  regular  students 
at  the  College  receive  instruction  in  Agri¬ 
culture  also  ;  this  is  given  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  provincial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  There  is  also  a 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  held  at  the 
College,  which  gives  a  training  in  School 
Gardening  and  Elementary  Agriculture. 

Two  District  Representatives  are 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  one  serving  the  Island 
west  of  Charlottetown  and  the  other  the 
eastern  part. 

Manitoba. — In  the  province  of  Manitoba 
the  Agricultural  College,  having  outgrown 
the  quarters  originally  provided  for  it, 
took  possession  of  its  new  and  enlarged 
quarters  on  a  site  near  Winnipeg.  The 
new  College  is  planned  on  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  scale.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
to  provide  the  very  best  of  equipment 
and  buildings.  During  the  first  term  over 
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300  students  enrolled,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  number  will  be  largely  increased. 
At  this  College  all  teachers  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Normal  School  receive  a  month’s 
training  in  agriculture,  either  before  or 
after  the  regular  normal  training. 

The  agricultural  work  of  the  schools 
is  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Education  designated  as 
“Director  of  Elementary  Agriculture, 
School  Gardening,  and  Nature  Study.” 
School  garden  work  and  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  are  compulsory  in  the  schools. 

In  1912  agriculture  was  introduced  into 
one  of  the  High  Schools  under  a  special 
teacher,  a  graduate  of  an  Agricultural 
College.  At  the  beginning  of  1914  there 
were  five  schools  with  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments  in  charge  of  such  teachers.  This 
number  will  soon  be  increased.  These 
teachers  serve  under  the  Department  of 
Education,  but  otherwise  carry  on  work 
similar  to  the  Agricultural  Representatives 
in  other  provinces. 

Under  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
College  Children’s  Club  work  is  pro¬ 
moted. 

Saskatchewan. — The  provincial  College  of 
Agriculture  for  this  province  is  located  at 
Saskatoon.  In  1912,  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  there  were  64  students  in  the 
first  year  of  the  certificate  course.  For 
the  autumn  term  of  1913  there  was  a 
total  enrolment  of  about  120  students  in 
agriculture. 

I11  the  schools  the  subject  of  agriculture 
is  prescribed  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
and  also  for  the  Grade  VIII  diploma  which 
is  the  High  School  entrance  requirement. 
For  a  third-class  teachers’  diploma  the 


'\T7HILE  grain  growing  is  carried  on 
'  v  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every 
part  of  settled  Canada,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  where 
it  is,  indeed,  the  predominant  agricultural 
industry.  In  these  provinces  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  render  it  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  growing  of  cereal  crops,  for, 
while  the  soil  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts,  it  is  everywhere  very  fertile,  and  the 
flat  and,  in  the  south  at  least,  treeless 
prairies  offer  little  opposition  to  cultivation. 
In  the  north,  it  is  true,  there  are  large  areas 
covered  with  scrub  and  timber,  but  this  is 


subject  is  compulsory.  There  is  no  text¬ 
book  prescribed  by  the  authorities  ; 
instead  there  is  a  list  of  recommended 
reference  books  for  the  teacher’s  use. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture 
at  the  two  provincial  Normal  Schools 
as  well  as  at  the  Agricultural  College. 

For  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  province,  ’  agricultural 
secretaries  are  appointed  by  the  muni¬ 
cipalities.  They  also  act  as  weed  inspectors. 
There  are  about  80  of  these  officers  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  specially  instructed 
in  short  courses  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
When  the  proposed  Agricultural  Repre¬ 
sentatives  are  appointed  these  secretaries 
will  probably  serve  under  them. 

Alberta. — The  province  of  Alberta  has 
proceeded  in  its  development  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  along  lines  different  from 
those  followed  in  most  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  Instead  of  commencing  with  an 
Agricultural  College,  provincial  Schools 
of  Agriculture  have  been  organized.  In 
1913,  three  of  these  began  operation  ; 
they  are  located  at  Vermilion,  Olds,  and 
Claresholm,  separated  thus  to  serve  three 
more  or  less  dissimilar  districts.  The 
instruction  covered  corresponds  to  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Manitoba  or  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  Domestic  Science 
is  taught  in  addition  to  Agriculture.  It 
is  expected  that  more  schools  will  be 
started,  and,  as  the  work  develops,  an 
Agricultural  College  will  be  established 
as  a  part  of  the  Provincial  University, 
completing  the  course  of  instruction  in 
Agriculture  for  the  degree  of  B.S.A. 

The  work  in  the  schools  is  encouraged 
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neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to  remove, 
and  the  soil  on  which  it  grows  is  found  to 
be  exceedingly  fertile,  very  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for 
agriculture.  There  is  another  factor  which 
has  made  grain  growing  popular  and  that 
is  its  comparative  simplicity.  Moreover,  it 
calls  for  less  labour  than  dairy-farming  or 
“mixed”  farming,  and  this,  in  Western 
Canada  where  wages  are  high,  is  no  mean 
consideration. 

The  table  overleaf  gives  the  area,  yield, 
and  value  of  the  principal  grain  crops  in 
Canada  in  1911  and  1912. 


also  along  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
followed  in  Saskatchewan.  A  Summer 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers  was 
held  in  1913  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton.  Eighty-five  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  This  will  be  continued 
and  extended.  The  Legislature  has  made 
provision  for  special  grants  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  agriculture  and  school 
gardening.  With  these  two  factors  in 
operation  rapid  advancement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  teaching  is  expected. 

British  Columbia. — Up  to  the  present 
there  has  been  no  school  or  college  of 
agriculture  established  in  British  Columbia. 
The  question  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  Department  in  the  Provincial 
University  now  under  process  of  orga¬ 
nization  is,  however,  receiving  favourable 
attention. 

In  the  schools  there  is  no  definite  work 
prescribed  other  than  the  encouragement 
of  school  gardens  and  nature  study.  In 
some  places  the  local  Women’s  Institutes 
are  assisting  teachers  in  the  gardening 
work.  The  Department  of  Education  is 
planning  for  an  extension  of  the  work  in 
both  the  Public  and  High  Schools,  and 
a  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  submitted  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature  in  the  first 
session  of  1914. 

In  furtherance  of  the  fruit  interests, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  seven 
Assistant  Horticulturists  located  through¬ 
out  the  province,  acting  in  somewhat 
the  same  capacities  as  the  Agricultural 
Representatives  of  the  other  provinces. 
Their  work  is  confined,  however,  to 
horticultural  interests  ;  they  do  not  take 
any  work  in  the  schools. 


How  large  a  proportion  of  the  tctal  yield 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  was  grown  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  and  Alberta,  the  statement  will 
show. 

To  prepare  virgin  and  bare  prairie  for 
cultivation  the  first  operation  is  breaking. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  one  of 
several  varieties  of  plough  drawn  by  oxen, 
horses,  gasolene,  or  steam-engines.  If 
animal  power  is  used  it  is  rather  a  slow 
operation,  as  one  team  of  four  horses  can 
break  little  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half 
a  day.  Very  many  farmers  who  do  not 


WHEAT  GROWING. 

Spring  Wheat  Alberta.  2.  thirty-five  Hundred  Bushels  of  Wheat,  Saskatchewan.  3.  A  Grain  Field,  showing  Summer  Fallow  Saskatchf.w  an 

4.  A  Wheat  Field,  Alberta. 
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Crops. 

Area. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 

Total  Yield. 

Weight 

per 

Measured 

Bushel. 

Average 
Price  per 
Bushel. 

Total  Value. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Lb. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Wheat,  1911 

10,373.95s 

2I'8l 

215,851,300 

59'65 

•642 

I3s-567,ooo 

1912 

9,75<s>400 

20*42 

199,236,000 

59-22 

■620 

123,522,000 

Oats,  iqr  1 ... 

9,219,920 

3776 

348,187,600 

3465 

•364 

126,812,000 

1912... 

9,216,900 

39'25 

361,733,000 

3  5 '40 

•320 

1 16,996,000 

Barley,  19  n 

1,404,352 

28-94 

40,641 ,000 

46-97 

•566 

23,004,000 

IQ  1 2 

1,415,200 

31*10 

44,014,000 

47'59 

■460 

20,405,000 

Rye,  191 1  ... 

I42-57I 

18-89 

2  694,400 

55'1 1 

774 

2,086,000 

19 r 2  ... 

136,110 

19 '06 

2,594,000 

54'84 

730 

1,904,000 

Peas,  19 1 1 

287,135 

15-80 

4,536,100 

59'58 

56-88 

1-025 

4747700 

1912 

250,820 

i5'°4 

3,773-500 

1-260 

4,771,800 

Buckwheat,  1911 

359o67 

2  2 '69 

8-i55-5°0 

47’32 

•641 

5,232,000 

I9[2 

587,000 

26-34 

10,193,000 

47-62 

-620 

6,337,000 

Mixed  grains,  19 1 1 

559-99 1 

29-78 

16,679,000 

45' 10 

•607 

IO,  127,000 

1912 

522,100 

34'3S 

17,952,000 

44-48 

'590 

10,690,000 

Flax-seed,  1911  ... 

682,622 

11-52 

7,867,000 

53 '29 

1 '507 

11,855,000 

1912  ... 

1,677,800 

I2‘92 

21,681,500 

54-88 

•9IO 

19,626,000 

Area  and  Yields  of  Wheat 

,  Oats,  and  Barley 
for  19 1 1  and  1912. 

in  the  Prairie  Provinces 

3  9  T  1 .  1912. 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Manitoba — 

Wheat 

2,979,734 

60,275,000 

2,653,100 

58,899,000 

Oats  ... 

1 ,260,736 

57,893,000 

1,269,000 

53,806,000 

Barley 

433,067 

14,447,000 

454,600 

14,965,000 

Saskatchewan — 

Wheat 

4,704,660 

97,665,000 

4- 

"ex 

•vC 

Cn 

0 

0 

93,849,000 

Oats  ... 

2,124,057 

O 

O 

<D 

ci 

44 

0\ 

2,285,600 

105,115,000 

Barley 

172,253 

5,445,000 

180,300 

5,926,000 

Alberta — 

Wheat 

1,616,899 

36,143,000 

1,417,200 

30,574,000 

Oats  ... 

1,178,410 

59,964,000 

I.359700 

62,936,000 

Barley 

156,418 

4,151,000 

174,900 

5,780,000 

Total 

14,626,234 

43°, 945, 000 

14,685,500 

431,850,000 

possess  a  gasolene  or  steam-engine  have 
their  land  broken  by  such  machines  under 
contract.  The  breaking  should  be  done  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  as  the  plants 
are  then  full  of  sap  and  more  quickly  decay 
when  turned  under  the  soil.  The  first 
ploughing  should  be  shallow,  not  more 
than  3  in.  deep,  unless  the  land  is  stony, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  plough  in 
the  ground  at  a  less  depth  than  3  to  4  in. 
Deep  breaking  is  also  admissible  if  done 
late  in  the  season,  e.g.  after  the  middle  of 

July- 

When  this  latter  method  is  employed  it 
is  necessary  to  pack  or  roll  the  land  at  once 
and  to  double  disc  it  twice,  following  each 
double  discing  with  the  drag  or  scratch 
harrows.  This  will  give  a  good  seed-bed 
and  furnish  a  fairly  good  reservoir  for  the 
storage  of  moisture.  The  chief  objection 


is  the  difficulty  of  killing  the  grass  with  one 
ploughing. 

Like  deep  breaking,  shallow  breaking 
should  at  once  be  followed  by  packing  in 
order  that  the  moisture  may  be  retained 
and  the  rotting  of  the  seed  hastened.  After 
an  interval  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  according 
to  the  toughness  of  the  sod,  the  land  will 
be  ready  for  “  back-setting,”  an  operation 
that  consists  of  ploughing  in  the  same 
direction  as  before  but  from  2  to  4  in. 
deeper.  This  covers  up  the  rotten  sod  and 
leaves  several  inches  of  loose  soil  on  the 
surface  ready  for  a  seed-bed.  Grain,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  sown  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  ;  if  sown  the  same  year  that  the 
breaking  was  done  the  growing  crop  keeps 
the  soil  so  open  and  dry  that  very  little  of 
the  sod  will  rot  during  the  first  season,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  to  rot  afterwards. 
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Sometimes  a  farmer  will  sow  a  little  grain 
in  order  to  get  seed  for  next  season’s 
crop. 

In  districts  where  the  land  is  covered 
with  small  timber  and  scrub,  this  must  be 
cleared  off  before  any  breaking  can  be 
done.  If  the  scrub  is  small  and  not  too 
dense  the  bushes  are  cut  off  level  with  the 
ground  by  means  of  scrub  scythes  or  with 
power  scrub-cutters  ;  the  latter  .are  simply 
large  knives  set  at  an  angle  and  drawn 
by  horse  or  engine  power.  The  scrub 
is  then  gathered  into  piles  and  burnt. 
When  the  trees  are  large  they  are  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  and  removed.  The 
soil  is  then  immediately  ploughed  with 
what  is  known  as  a  “  jumbo  ”  plough.  This 
is  made  of  very  heavy  steel  and  cuts  a 
furrow  24  in.  wide  and  6  in.  deep.  To 
draw  this,  however,  a  30-h.p.  engine  is 
required.  Stumps  a  foot  thick  are  cut  off 
6  in.  below  the  ground  and  turned  up  to 
the  surface.  Another  slower  method  which 
is  sometimes  employed  is  to  dynamite  the 
stumps. 

In  certain  districts'  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  large  numbers  of  stones  from  the 
land.  “  Stone  picking,”  as  this  is  termed, 
is  one  of  the  most  tedious  tasks  that  the 
farmer  is  called  upon  to  undertake,  and 
involves  manual  labour  of  a  kind  that  calls 
for  no  little  physical  strength  or  stamina. 
In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  lever  the 
boulders  out  of  the  ground  by  means  of 
crow-bars,  and  to  put  them  on  the  “stone  ” 
wagon  with  the  aid  of  an  inclined  plank 
up  which  they  are  gradually  rolled. 

In  the  spring  following  breaking  the 
land  should  be  disced  and  sometimes 
harrowed  before  being  sown.  Discing,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  is  a  form  of  harrow¬ 
ing,  the  implement  consisting  of  a  number 
of  heayy  steel  discs  which  cut  up  the  pieces 
of  sod  and  reduce  the  seed-bed  to  a  proper 
consistency.  The  most  popular  wheat  is 
Red  Fife,  which  was  introduced  into 
Western  Canada  in  the  early  eighties.  It 
originated  from  a  handful  of  seed  obtained 
by  an  Ontario  farmer  from  Scotland  about 
1840.  This  is  the  variety  that  produces  the 
well-known  “No.  1  Hard”  wheat.  It  is 
productive  and  vigorous  and  one  of  the 
best  milling  wheats  known,  while  it  is 
seldom  affected  by  disease,  has  a  bright, 
stiff  straw,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  takes 
longer  to  mature,  however,  than  is  desir¬ 
able  for  the  northern  portions  of  the 
country,  and  although  it  is  in  general  culti¬ 
vation  throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces,  it 
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has  been  partly  supplanted  by  a  variety 
known  as  “  Marquis.” 

The  principal  varieties  of  oats  are 
“  American  Banner,'  “  Abundance,  and 
“Newmarket,”  all  of  which  are  white,  very 
productive,  and  of  high  milling  value. 

“  Abundance  ”  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular. 
Of  barley,  Mensura  and  Odessa,  both  of 
which  are  six-rowed  varieties,  are  mostly 
grown;  while  the  variety  of  flaxgiown  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  that  known 
as  “  Common.” 

Sowing,  or  seeding  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  is  done  by  drilling,  the  disc  drill 
being  the  most  in  favour.  By  its  use  the 
seed  is  placed  at  a  uniform  and  well- 
regulated  depth  in  close  contact  with  the 
moist  soil,  so  that  germination  is  prompt, 
uniform,  and  rapid.  The  quantities  of  seed 
used  are  generally  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  2  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  2  bushels 
of  barley  per  acre,  and  i  bushel  of  flax 
per  acre.  As  a  preventive  against  bunt 
smuts  in  wheat  and  loose  smuts  in  oats  and 
barley,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  treat  the 
seed  with  a  preparation  composed  of  one 
pound  of  formalin  to  40  gallons  of  water. 
The  seed  is  either  immersed  or  sprinkled 
with  this  liquor  and  sown  from  6  to  12  hours 
afterwards,  although  it  may  be  kept  much 
longer  without  losing  its  immunity.  The 
average  depth  of  seeding  is  2+ in.  for  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  and  1  in.  for  flax.  After 
seeding,  the  land  is  usually  harrowed  and, 
occasionally,  packed. 

Having  got  his  seed  into  the  ground 
the  farmer  now  turns  his  attention  to 
summer  fallowing,  except  when  the  whole 
of  his  land  is  but  freshly  broken.  The 
most  important  system  of  fallowing  is  to 
plough  from  5  to  8  in.  deep  as  early  in 
the  season  as  the  weed  seeds  in  the  soil 
have  germinated.  The  harrow  follows  at 
once  and  surface  cultivation  is  done  during 
the  balance  of  the  summer.  Most  of  this 
surface  cultivation  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  harrow,  although  sometimes  it 
is  better  to  use  the  duckfoot  cultivator. 
The  system  of  postponing,  summer  fallow 
work  until  the  weeds  are  fully  grown 
and  in  blossom,  and  then  ploughing  them 
under  by  means  of  a  chain  or  iron  rod 
fastened  to  the  plough  beam  is  not 
to  be  commended,  since  it  allows  the 
weeds  to  drain  the  soil  of  both  moisture 
and  fertility.  Summer  fallowing,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  is  considered  by  the  best 
authorities  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
successful  farming  in  the  West. 


Although  the  Prairie  Provinces,  perhaps, 
do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  a  scientific 
system  of  rotation,  much  more  might  be 
done  in  this  direction  than  is,  unfortunately, 
the  case.  The  farmers  in  Eastern  Canada 
display  more  intelligence  in  this  matter. 
In  the  West,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  three  or  four  crops  of  wheat  follow¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  produce  even  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat  the  land  is  sown  to  oats  or  barley, 
and  wheat  again  taken  up  the  following 
year 

Among  those  Western  farmers  who  do 
attempt  proper  rotation,  the  following 
system  is  in  favour.  Wheat  is  grown  on 
fallowed  land.  The  stubble  of  this  crop 
is  ploughed  either  in  the  autumn  or  the 
following  spring,  and  another  wheat 
crop  taken  off.  This  is  succeeded  by  a 
crop  of  barley  or  oats,  seeded  at  the 
same  time  with  some  perennial  grasses 
or  a  mixture  of  grass  and  clover.  The 
year  following  this  it  is  cut  for  hay  and 
perhaps  the  next  year  it  is  devoted  to 
pasture,  to  be  broken  up  in  the  summer 
of  the  second  year,  and  again  seeded 
with  grain,  and  to  be  summer  fallowed 
again  in  a  year  or  two. 

For  many  years  farmyard  manure  was 
considered  a  nuisance  and  was  frequently 
thrown  on  to  the  frozen  rivers  during 
the  winter  months  to  be  carried  away  in 
the  spring.  Even  to-day  the  value  of 
this  manure  as  a  fertilizer  is  not  fully 
appreciated.  On  many  farms  can  be  seen 
piles  of  manure  which  have  been  accu¬ 
mulating  for  years,  simply  because  the 
farmers  have  not  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  use  it  on  their  land.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  machine  called  a  “  manure 
spreader,”  by  which  the  manure  is  not 
only  applied  with  little  labour  but  is  more 
evenly  distributed,  has  largely  remedied 
this.  The  agriculture  of  the  West,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  be  on  a  sound  basis  until 
more  animals  are  kept  on  the  farm  and 
the  supply  of  manure  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

A  system  of  manuring  with  a  barley 
crop  has  proved  very  successful  in  some 
parts.  Green  manure  is  drawn  and  spread 
on  stubble  land  during  the  latter  part  of 
May.  About  the  first  of  June  this  manure 
is  ploughed  under,  the  land  immediately 
packed  and  harrowed,  and  sown  at  once 
to  barley.  This  grain  grows  very  rapidly 
in  the  moist,  warm  soil  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  produces  an  abundant  crop. 
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It  also  prevents  excessive  growth  of 
straw  on  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat, 
and  as  the  land  is  ploughed  late  in  the 
spring  the  spread  of  weeds  is  checked. 
This  barley  is  generally  succeeded  by  a 
crop  of  wheat  the  following  year,  and  this 
usually  gives  good  returns. 

Harvesting  usually  commences  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  from  this  date 
until  severe  frosts  set  in  it  is  an  extremely 
busy  period.  For  cutting  the  grain  the 
self-binder  is  the  machine  universally  used. 
This  machine  cuts  and  binds  a  6-ft.  strip 
very  rapidly  and  without  any  waste  what¬ 
ever.  From  three  to  four  horses  are  used 
on  each  machine,  working  abreast.  The 
sheaves  thrown  from  the  binder  are  put  up 
in  “  stooks.”  Generally,  after  they  have 
been  thoroughly  dried  out,  the  stooks  are 
loaded  into  wagons  and  drawn  direct  to 
the  threshing  outfit,  this  method  saving 
both  time  and  labour.  Many  farmers, 
however,  prefer  to  put  the  stooks  up  in 
stacks,  by  which  means  bleaching  is 
avoided  and  an  opportunity  is  given  the 
farmer  of  getting  his  autumn  ploughing 
finished  before  the  threshing  season. 

The  threshing  outfits  used  vary  in 
capacity  from  300  to  1,000  bushels  a  da}7, 
and  are  driven  by  gasolene  or  steam, 
straw  being  used  for  fuel  in  the  latter 
case.  Unlike  the  British  separator,  the 
American  machine  does  not  completely 
separate  the  weed  seeds  from  the  grain. 
The  farmer  generally  conveys  his  grain 
direct  from  the  threshing  machine  to 
the  elevator  at  the  nearest  railway  station, 
where  it  is  graded  and  paid  for  by  the 
company  owning  the  elevator.  When 
threshing  is  completed  the  farmer  devotes 
the  balance  of  the  season  to  ploughing 
the  stubble,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  can 
before  winter  sets  in.  Any  that  remains 
unploughed  is  finished  the  following 
spring. 

Although  the  day  is  still  far  distant 
when  the  horse  will  be  discarded  for 
traction  purposes  on  the  farm,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  power  farming  is  become 
rapidly  more  popular.  There  are  so  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  traction  engines 
that  a  farmer  is  scarcely  likely  to  forgo 
their  use  longer  than  he  can  possibly  help. 
The  vast  stretches  of  level  prairie  in 
Western  Canada  are  especially  favourable 
to  the  most  successful  operation  of  an 
engine.  Speed  is  an  important  essential 
in  all  agricultural  operations,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  mechanical  horse,  with  its 
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muscles  of  iron  and  steel,  meets  the 
farmers'  requirements.  It  has  the  capacity 
ot  twice  the  number  of  horses  that  equal 
it  in  power  and  ten  times  their  endurance. 
It  can  be  worked  day  and  night,  an 
impossibility  in  the  case  of  horses.  More¬ 
over,  it  can  perform  more  than  one 
agricultural  operation  at  the  same  time. 
By  joining  the  several  implements  together 
a  traction  engine  can  plough,  seed,  and 
harrow  at  one  operation.  Further,  fuel 
costs  less  than  horse  fodder  and,  more 
important  still,  the  engine,  unlike  the 
horse,  requires  no  attention  during  the 
winter.  During  that  season  the  horse 
must  be  fed  ;  no  such  expense  is  attached 
to  an  engine. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  the 
farmer  may  dispose  of  his  grain.  Either 
he  may  order  a  car  from  the  railway 
company  and  load  his  grain  directly  into 
it  and  ship  it  consigned  to  a  commission 
broker  who  will  sell  it  for  him  and  make 
him  the  returns  ;  or  he  may  hire  a  bin 
in  a  local  elevator  and  accumulate  a  car¬ 
load  of  grain,  holding  it  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  meantime  raising  money 
on  it  in  store  ;  or,  lastly,  he  may  sell  his 
grain  by  the  load  to  an  elevator  and  receive 
the  cash  at  once.  It  should  be  explained 
that  if  he  desires  to  store  his  grain  he 
may  receive  in  exchange  tickets  which 
indicate  the  number  of  bushels  and  the 
grade,  and  it  is  by  presenting  these  to 
the  local  bank  that  he  is  able  to  raise 
money  on  his  grain  before  it  is  actually 
sold. 

The  grain  trade  of  Canada  has  naturally 
come  to  be  of  prime  importance,  and 
Winnipeg  holds  a  position  in  the  trade 
but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Liverpool  or 
Minneapolis.  It  was  not  until  1883  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the 
trade,  although  grain  commission  houses 
had  been  established  in  Winnipeg  two 
years  previous  to  that.  In  1883  the 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  was  organized 
but  almost  immediately  disbanded. 
Owing  to  a  number  of  causes  no  perma¬ 
nent  organization  was  effective  until 
November  1887,  in  which  year  the  crop 
was  very  much  in  excess  of  local  require¬ 
ments. 


In  those  early  days  there  was  no  trade 
in  futures — it  was  a  cash  grain  business. 
A  few  months  after  its  organization, 
however,  the  Exchange  secured  the  option 
of  future  markets  from  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago,  and  this  formed  a  basis  for 
establishing  the  cash  price  of  grain  in 
Winnipeg. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  grain  trade  has  been 
the  grain  inspection  system,  which  was 
inaugurated  in  the  early  eighties  and 
based  on  that  in  vogue  in  Eastern  Canada. 
There  has,  since  1887,  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  wheat  available 
for  export,  and  this  has  all  been  sold  on 
the  British  market  on  the  certificate  of 
inspection  given  at  Winnipeg.  The 
inspection  of  Western  grain  remained 
under  the  General  Inspection  Act  of 
Canada  until  1904,  when,  mainly  on 
representations  from  the  West  of  the 
steadily  growing  importance  of  the  grain 
trade,  the  “Grain  Inspection  Act”  was 
passed,  and  the  grades  of  "contract  grain  ” 
more  definitely  established.  The  phrase 
“  contract  grain  ”  means  that  if  a  pur¬ 
chaser  buys  io,oco  bushels  of  No.  1 
northern  wheat,  to  be  delivered  to  him 
in  May  or  June  or  July,  the  man  who 
sells  him  the  grain  must  deliver  him 
that  particular  grade,  or  he  may  deliver 
No.  2  northern  wheat,  at  a  proper 
modification  in  the  price,  or  No.  3  in 
the  same  way ;  in  other  words,  “  contract 
grain”  is  grain  which  may  be  delivered 
under  certain  conditions  on  any  contract 
which  has  been  previously  made. 

In  addition  to  “contract  grades,”  which 
are  fixed  absolutely  by  the  Act,  grain 
is  sold  on  a  number  of  "  commercial 
grades.”  These  grades  are  established 
by  the  “  Grain  Standards  Board,”  which 
is  composed  of  experts  from  every  branch 
oi  the  grain  trade.  For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  these  grades,  samples  of  grain 
are  obtained  from  every  part  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  From  these,  standard 
samples  are  made  up  and  placed  on  file 
in  the  various  inspection  offices  and 
exchanges,  so  that  an  inspector  may  know 
what  standard  sample  to  inspect  to  and  a 
buyer  knows  exactly  what  to  expect  if  he 


buys,  without  seeing  it,  a  cargo  of  a  certain 
grade. 

1  he  method  of  inspecting  grain  fi  both 
efficient  and  expeditious.  An  inspection 
staff  consists  of  four  men,  who  carry, 
nippers,  ladder,  a  bunch  of  new  seals, 
two  long  brass  tubes,  and  a  square  yard 
of  canvas.  The  man  with  the  seals  and 
nippers  is  in  charge.  He  glances  at  the 
seal  of  the  car  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
tampered  with,  then  he  breaks  it,  and  the 
outer  car  door  is  rolled  back.  The  ladder 
is  placed  against  the  inner  or  grain  door, 
which  only  reaches  to  the  “grain  line,” 
that  is,  the  line  to  which  grain  may  be 
loaded  without  exceeding  the  standard 
weight  of  the  car,  namely  1,125  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,950  of  oats,  1.300  of  barley, 
and  1,050  of  flax. 

1  he  men  with  the  tubes,  having  mounted 
the  ladder,  smooth  down  the  grain  and 
spread  their  yard  of  canvas.  Then,  with 
their  tubes,  they  “stab”  the  car  to  the 
bottom  in  10  or  12  places.  By  turning 
a  little  handle  a  series  of  slides  in 
the  tube  is  opened,  and  grain  from  every 
portion  of  the  depth  of  the  car  allowed 
to  run  in.  The  slides  are  then  closed, 
the  tube  withdrawn,  and  its  contents 
carefully  emptied  on  to  the  canvas.  All 
the  samples  so  taken  are  then  mixed ' 
together,  after  being  carefully  noted  by 
the  man  with  the  seals;  a  5-lb.  bag  is 
filled,  the  car  number  attached  thereto, 
the  car  closed  and  freshly  sealed,  and  a 
chalk  mark  scribbled  on  the  side  to  denote 
that  a  sample  has  been  taken.  The  5-lb. 
sample  is  then  carried  to  the  inspectors, 


who  examine  the  grain 

and 

fix 

its 

grade. 

A  car  of  grain  can,  in 

this 

wav, 

he 

inspected  in  six  minutes  and  vet,  despite 
the  rush,  mistakes  are  remarkably  few. 
A  survey  board  is  provided  for  the  man 
who  considers  his  car  has  not  been 
properly  graded.  Upon  his  complaint 
his  sample  is  turned  over  to  the  board, 
who  are  ignorant  as  to  which  grade 
has  been  given  the  grain  by  the 
inspectors,  and  is  examined  anew.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  nine  case>  out  of 
ten  their  ruling  confirms  the  original 
inspection. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CANADA 
MIXED  FARMING  versus  GRAIN 


By  0.  C.  WHITE,  Assistant 

N  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  the 
revenue  from  the  production  of 
marketable  grain  has  been,  and  will 
probably  for  many  years  continue  to  be, 
the  chief  source  of  income  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  settlers. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  soils  of 
these  provinces,  though  varying  in 
character  from  heavy  clays  to  sandy 
loams,  are  extremely  rich  in  vegetable 
matter  and  plant  food,  more  particularly 
nitrogen,  and  thus  it  is  that  on  some 
soils  farmers  have  been  able  to  grow 
grain  crops  continuously  for  the  past  25 
or  30  years  without  any  noticeable  falling 
off  in  productiveness. 

That  certain  crops  do  better  when 
following  immediately  after  certain  other 
crops  they  have  long  known,  but  practices 
in  such  matters,  especially  in  a  country 
where  the  soil  is  so  very  fertile,  seldom 
keep  pace  with  knowledge.  Though 
conditions  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  have 
been  such  as  to  obviate,  in  some  measure, 
the  need  for  careful  agricultural  methods, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  as 
the  country  grows  older  that  practices 
profitable  in  the  early  days  of  settlement 
are  not  going  to  prove  profitable  in  time 
to  come.  Realizing  this,  some  of  the 
more  far-seeing  farmers  of  the  West  have 
for  the  past  few  years  been  turning  their 
attention  to  the  introduction  and  study 
of  methods  of  crop  production  that  will 
not  only  give  larger  returns  for  the 
capital  and  labour  involved,  but  will  at 
the  same  time  conserve  soil  fertility  in 
such  a  way  as  to  establish  a  permanent 
system  of  agriculture.  These  men  are 
abandoning  the  one-crop  system  of 
farming  and  turning  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  production  of  grain  and 
forage  crops  suitable  for  the  maintenance 
of  live  stock.  So  in  Western  Canada  to-day 
there  exist  two  distinct  types  of  farming 
— grain  farming  and  mixed  or  live  stock 
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farming — with  all  degrees  of  both  between 
these  two  extremes. 

The  relative  profits  to  be  gained  from 
each  of  these  types,  so  far  as  the  present 
is  concerned,  provide  ground  for  a  great 
deal  of  well-founded  argument.  For 
grain  growing  the  soil  is  undoubtedly  of 
a  very  superior  character.  That  forage 
crops  suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  can  be  grown  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  farmers 
and  Experimental  Stations  alike.  Such 
crops  as  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  corn 
(maize),  and  roots  are  now  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  prairies.  Soil  and  seasonal  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  exert  such  an  influence 
on  the  yearly  balance  that  concrete  cases 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  superiority 
or  inferiority  of  both  types. 

Grain  growing  is  a  type  of  farming 
that  requires  a  minimum  amount  of  capital 
and  a  minimum  amount  of  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  owner,  since  only  a 
few  months  out  of  each  year  are  spent 
in  actual  labour.  These  are,  perhaps, 
the  chief  reasons  for  its  adoption  by  such 
a  large  proportion  of  settlers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  advantages  of 
mixed  farming  are  many.  In  grain 
growing  the  farmer  is  almost  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  A  single 
frost  may  wipe  out  a  whole  year's  profits  ; 
a  few  minutes  of  hail  may  destroy  the 
marketable  qualities  of  the  entire  crop  ; 
one  unfavourable  season  may  practically 
ruin  him.  The  “  mixed  ”  farmer  takes 
no  such  hazard,  since  he  is  depending  on 
a  variety  of  crops,  and  can  profitably  use 
for  stock  purposes  even  those  that  suffer 
most  from  the  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

If  the  argument  is  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  which  system  must  prevail. 
Studies  that  have  been  made  of  the 
influence  of  different  systems  of  farming 
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on  the  crop-producing  power  of  soils 
have  shown  that  when  a  soil  is  constantly 
producing  crops  such  as  wheat  and  oats, 
with  no  return  of  farm  manure,  green 
manure,  clover,  or  other  organic  material  to 
the  land,  the  decrease  in  vegetable  matter 
and  its  concomitant  nitrogen  is  very 
rapid.  As  the  moisture-holding  capacity 
of  a  soil  as  well  as  its  physical  condition 
depends  greatly  upon  its  humus  content, 
and  as  the  nitrogen  supply  of  these  soils 
may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  measure 
of  their  crop-producing  power,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  proper  supply 
of  these  ingredients  is  evident.  Mixed 
farming,  by  virtue  of  the  crops  it  calls 
for — legumes,  hoed  crops,  etc.  —  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  part  of  the  fertility 
used  in  the  production  of  the  crop  is 
returned  in  the  form  of  barnyard  manure, 
tends  towards  the  building  up  of  the 
soil,  the  increasing  of  its  moisture-holding 
capacity,  and  the  controlling  of  noxious 
weeds,  whereas  grain  growing  depletes 
soil  fertility,  is  extravagant  of  moisture, 
and  is  ineffective  in  the  controls  of  weeds. 

The  practical  results  of  exclusive  grain 
growing  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  above. 
Crops  in  many  cases  are  not  as  abundant 
as  they  were  20  years  ago,  and  weeds 
are  becoming  a  greater  menace  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  methods  of  tillage  have 
improved.  Mixed  farming  must  be  the 
ultimate  goal.  In  many  of  the  older 
settled  districts  it  is  already  being  carried 
on,  and  the  newer  districts  are  profiting  by 
their  example.  Live  stock  is  being  kept  in 
increasing  numbers,  better  rotations  are 
being  adopted,  the  tendency  is  to  grow 
more  legumes  and  fewer  cereals,  hoed 
crops  such  as  corn  are  beginning  to  be 
substituted  for  the  summer-fallow ;  in 
short,  an  era  of  more  rational  farming  is 
dawning,  and  a  more  permanent  system 
of  agriculture  is  gradually  being  es¬ 
tablished. 


FARMS 


DOMINION  EXPERIMENTAL 


\  II  7  HEN  the  first  Experimental  Farm 
*  *  was  established  by  the  Government 
of  Canada — an  event  that  occurred  in  1886 
— the  agricultural  industry  had  reached 
low  ebb  in  the  Dominion.  The  methods 


employed  were  primitive  and  all  thought 
of  the  future  was  lost  in  the  needs  or 
desires  of  the  present.  The  preservation 
of  fertility  was  a  matter  with  which  the 
farmer  did  not  concern  himself.  He 


preferred  to  farm  his  land  for  his  own 
benefit ;  posterity  could  shift  for  itself. 

In  the  older  provinces — Ontario,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec — 
the  farmer  depended  for  his  revenue 


TESTING  AND  STORING  WHEAT. 

i.  Modern  Laboratory  and  Mill  in  Ontario.  i.  Testing  the  Amount  of  Moisture  in  Wheat.  l  G.T.P.  Grain  Ei.evaior  Fort  Wii  iiam,  Oni 

Elevators,  Indian  Head,  Sask.  5.  Interior  C.P.R.  Grain  Elevator,  Fort  William,  Ont 
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mainly  upon  grain.  This  is  true,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  newer  provinces  to¬ 
day.  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
that  whereas  the  grain  grower  of  to-day 
proceeds  along  lines  to  some  extent 
governed  by  reason  and  science,  the 
farmer  of  yesterday  was  ignorant  almost 
of  the  first  principles  of  rotation,  of 
fertilizing,  or  of  scientific  husbandry  in 
general.  Even  the  more  progressive 
farmers  knew  no  better  way  to  clean 
the  land  than  by  bare  fallowing.  The 
methods  of  fertilizing  were  almost 
ludicrous.  To  speak  of  bacteria  in  the 
soil  was  to  court  ridicule  and  derision. 
To  the  average  man  oats  were  white  or 
black,  wheat  fall  (i.e.  autumn)  or  spring, 
bald  or  bearded,  and  barley  was  only 
barley.  Of  seed  but  little  was  known. 
The  plumpest  was  chosen  and  perhaps 
put  once  or  twice  through  the  fanning 
mill.  The  ignorance  of  the  farmer  made 
him  an  easy  prey  for  the  clever  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  seed  salesman  and  many  a 
credulous  man  was  victimized.  A  well- 
remembered  instance  is  that  of  Eldorado 
wheat,  a  so-called  Egyptian  variety  that 
on  account  of  its  thick,  irregular  head 
was  claimed  to  produce  extraordinary 
yields.  Twelve  dollars  a  bushel  were  paid 
for  this  seed,  which  produced  a  miserable 
crop  of  inferior  grain. 

In  every  other  branch  of  agricultural 
industry  the  same  woeful  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  method  was  displayed.  Even 
the  excellent  studs,  herds,  and  flocks  which 
Canada  produced  and  for  which  her 
farmers  received  long  prices  were  only 
raised  at  a  cost  that  left  little  or  no  margin 
of  profit. 

In  the  early  eighties  it  became  apparent 
that  something  should  be  done  to  improve 
conditions  if  the  agricultural  industry  was 
to  be  maintained.  An  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
chosen,  and  two  yeafs  were  spent  in  a 
preliminary  investigation  and  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  experimental  farms  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  an  Act  was  passed  in  1886, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Experimental  Farm  and  four  Branch 
Farms. 

I  he  purpose  of  the  Farm  system  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

1  o  conduct  researches  and  experiments 
designed  to  test  the  value,  for  all  purposes, 
of  different  breeds  of  stock  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  varying  climatic  and 


other  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
several  provinces. 

To  examine  into  scientific  and  economic 
questions  involved  in  the  production  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

To  test  the  merits,  hardiness,  and 
adaptability  of  new  or  untried  varieties 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  of  all 
field  crops,  grasses,  and  forage  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  plants,  and  trees,  and 
distribute  among  persons  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  or  fruit  growing  upon 
such  conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  samples  of  such 
surplus  products  as  are  considered  to  be 
especially  worthy  of  introduction. 

To  analyse  fertilizers,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  and  conduct  experiments 
with  such  fertilizers,  in  order  to  test 
their  comparative  values  as  applied  to 
crops  of  various  kinds. 

To  examine  into  the  composition  and 
digestibility  of  foods  for  various  animals. 

To  conduct  experiments  in  the  planting 
of  trees  for  timber  and  for  shelter. 

To  examine  into  the  diseases  to  which 
cultivated  plants  and  trees  are  subject  and 
also  into  the  ravages  of  destructive  insects, 
and  ascertain  and  test  the  most  useful 
preventitives  and  remedies  to  be  used  in 
each  case. 

To  conduct  any  other  experiments  and 
researches  bearing  upon  the  agricultural 
industry  of  Canada  which  may  be  approved 
of  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  thus  planned  to  cover,  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  all  those  branches 
of  agriculture  which  the  investigations  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  showed  to 
be  in  need  of  assistance,  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  application  of  more  scientific 
methods.  The  evidence  gathered  by  them 
appeared  to  demonstrate  that,  while  there 
was  no  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  and 
while  climatic  conditions  were  favourable 
for  the  production  of  abundant  crops, 
defective  and  wasteful  farming  was  the 
cause  of  the  agricultural  depression  then 
so  widely  spread. 

In  choosing  the  sites  for  the  farms  many 
points  had  to  be  considered.  It  was 
essential  that  they  should  be  in  fairly 
well  populated  districts,  easy  of  access  to 
the  farmers,  and,  if  possible,  near  a  trans¬ 
continental  line  of  travel  as  well.  The 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  had  to  be  as 
representative  as  possible  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  which  the  farm  was  in¬ 
tended  to  serve.  After  much  consideration 
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of  suggested  sites  the  Central  Farm  at 
Ottawa,  some  465  acres  in  area,  was  chosen 
as  the  most  suitable  for  the  requirements 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  while  Branch 
Farms  were  located  at  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia, 
near  the  boundary  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces ;  at  Brandon,  Mani¬ 
toba  ;  at  Indian  Head,  in  what  was  then 
part  of  the  North-West  Territories,  but  is 
now  known  as  the  province  of'  Saskatche¬ 
wan  ;  and  at  Agassiz  in  British  Columbia. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Director  of 
Experimental  Farms  and  the  technical 
and  administrative  staff  under  his  control 
are  situated  at  the  Central  Farm.  From 
here  the  work  of  the  Branch  Farms  is 
guided  and  supervised,  extensive  varietal 
and  cultural  experiments  are  carried  on, 
and  the  scientific  study  of  agricultural 
questions  pursued  by  experts  in  various 
branches  of  field  and  animal  husbandry. 
The  publication  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  at  all 
the  Farms  are  naturally  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  work,  as  is  the  publication 
of  special  bulletins  on  different  subjects. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  since 
their  establishment,  a  period  which  has 
seen  such  rapid  settlement  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  Canada,  especially  in  the  western 
provinces,  the  Experimental  Farms  have 
increased  in  number  and  have  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  the  work  carried  on. 

One  great  cause  of  this  expansion,  other 
than  the  need  of  newly  settled  districts 
for  some  such  institution  within  easy  reach, 
lias  been  the  fact  that  each  section  of  the 
country  opened  to  the  settler  has  pre¬ 
sented  new7  problems,  possible  of  solution 
only  by  experimental  work  carried  on  in 
that  locality.  The  increased  complexity 
and  number  of  the  questions  studied  are 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the 
educative  influence  of  the  Farms  them¬ 
selves  and  of  the  greater  interest  in 
correct  methods  of  farming  which  they 
have  helped  to  arouse  among  the  farmers 
of  Canada.  This  improvement  in  methods 
is  very  apparent  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  where  the  farmer  is 
beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  continual 
grain  growing,  and  to  realize  that  a  system 
of  crop  rotation  or  mixed  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  the  keeping  of  live  stock,  means  the 
preservation  of  the  crop-producing  powTer 
of  the  land,  the  eradication  of  weeds,  and 
the  fair  certainty  of  a  yearly  revenue. 

Additional  experimental  stations  have 
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been  and  arc  being  located  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  the  5  original 
Farms  there  are  now  iS  others  situated 
at  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  Cap  Rouge, 
Que.,  Rosthern,  Sask.,  Scott,  Sask.,  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Alta.,  Lacombe,  Alta.,  Kentville, 
N.S.,  Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocatierc,  One., 
Salmon  Arm,  B.C.,  Fort  Vermilion,  Alta., 
Gronard,  Alta.,  Athabasca  Landing,  Alta., 
Fort  Smith,  Alta.,  Fort  Resolution,  Alta., 
Fort  Providence,  Alta.,  St.  Jacques  de 
l’Achigan,  Que.,  Farnham,  Que.,  and 
Harrow,  Que.  The  three  last  mentioned 
arc  devoted  to  experiments  in  tobacco 
growing,  while  the  Farms  at  Forts  Smith, 

Farm  or  Station. 


Charlottetown 
Fredericton  ... 

Nappan  . 

Kentville 

Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere 
Cap  Rouge 
Brandon 
Indian  Head  ... 

Rosthern 
Scott  ... 

Lethbridge  ... 

Lacombe 

Agassiz 

Total  ... 


Resolution,  and  Providence  have  been 
established  in  order  that  the  northern 
limits  of  cultivation  may  be  determined. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Farms 
and  their  influence  over  agriculture  in 
Canada  is  increasing  year  by  year.  During 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  there 
were  sent  out  from  the  Central  Farm 
16,473  reports  and  bulletins,  and  29,602 
circulars  re  the  distribution  of  seed  grain. 
In  addition  81,024  letters  were  received 
and  54A51  sent  out.  At  the  Branch 
Farms,  in  addition  to  reports,  bulletins, 
and  circulars  sent  out,  there  were  received 
39)917  letters  and  written  40,050.  These 


Letters  Received. 

Letters  Sent. 

1 , 1 1 6 

I.242 

964 

1,121 

3.924 

5,618 

2,216 

2,464 

256 

J94 

..  1,701 

2,027 

3.4fy) 

3,27^ 

I3.391 

I  3>2  1  2 

1,813 

1,921 

668 

642 

2.975 

3.137 

4,304 

3,821 

3T5° 

3,373 

39,947 

40,050 

were  distributed  among  the  various  Farms 
as  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  table. 

There  were  also  sent  from  the  Central 
Farm  8,276  samples  of  seed,  while  5,224 
samples  were  sent  from  the  Branch 
Farms  as  follows  : — 


Charlottetown . 

.  28 

Nappan  . 

.  4*4 

Brandon 

.  3r'7 

Indian  Head . 

.  2,788 

Lethbridge 

280 

Lacombe 

.  858 

Rosthern 

.  176 

Agassiz  ... 

.  243 

Total  . 

.  5-224 

Gradually  the  agricultural  industry  in 
Canada  is  being  placed  on  a  more  per¬ 
manent  basis.  The  consistent  work  of 
the  Experimental  Farms,  together  with 
the  efforts  of  many  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions,  is  bearing  fruit.  There  still  remains 
much  to  be  done,  many  improvements  to 
be  effected,  but  the  corner  has  been 
turned.  The  crude  and  greedy  methods 
of  the  last  generation  are  being  discarded 
and  a  new  and  profitable  era  of  scientific 
husbandry  has  commenced. 


THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 


By  W.  T.  MACOUN,  D 

J'RUI T  has  been  cultivated  in  Canada 
since  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  the  French  settlers  in 
Acadia,  now  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  also  the  settlers  along  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  present  province 
of  Quebec,  brought  with  them  seeds  and 
trees  from  France  and  planted  them.  It 
has,  however,  been  only  during  the  past 
50  or  60  years  that  fruit  has  been  grown 
to  any  large  extent  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  Canada 
for  sale  are  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  logan¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  and  cranberries. 
There  is  also  a  large  sale  of  blueberries 
and  huckleberries  which  are  picked  from 
plants  in  the  wild  state. 


UNION  Horticulturist,  Central  Exi 

There  is  a  very  large  area  in  Canada 
suited  to  the  growing  of  fruit.  Apples 
are  grown  to  the  largest  extent  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
and  British  Columbia,  but  they  grow  well 
also  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  largest 
number  of  bearing  apple-trees  is  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  where  in  1910  there 
were  6,544,788  trees  and  2,053,302  more 
trees  not  yet  bearing.  In  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta  tree  fruits  are  not  grown  except 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  most  favourable 
locations,  where  some  apples,  crab-apples, 
and  plums  are  produced. 

The  commercial  culture  of  the  pear 
is  confined  mainly  to  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  though 
pears  succeed  well  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
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the  hardiest  varieties  can  be  grown  in 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

The  most  favourable  climatic  conditions 
for  plums  are  found  in  Ontario,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  British  Columbia,  but  certain 
varieties  of  the  Domestica  plums  can  be 
grown  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec.  The  native 
plums  Primus  nigra  and  P.  amaicana 
are  grown  successfully  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Canada,  and  the  early  varieties 
succeed  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Ontario  produces  the  largest  quantity 
of  cherries,  and  they  have  been  planted  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  British  Columbia, 
but  they  are  grown  successfully  al>o  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  favoured  parts 
of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
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Peaches  are  grown  commercially  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  in  British  Columbia,  but 
they  can  be  successfully  grown  also  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  commercial  culture  of  grapes  is 
confined  to  South-western  Ontario,  but 
they  can  be  ripened  also  in  all  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada  with  the  exception 
of  the  Prairies,  where  only  the  very 
earliest  can  be  got  to  ripen  when  grown 
in  the  most  favourable  locations  and 
protected  in  winter. 

Blackberries  are  grown  mainly  in 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  and  the 
culture  of  loganberries  is  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  British  Columbia ;  but 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and 
strawberries  are  grown  in  all  the  provinces. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  grown 
in  Canada  is  consumed  there,  but  the 
following  figures  give  the  quantity  and 
value  of  that  which  was  exported  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  i,  1912, 
and  ending  March  31,  1913  : — 


Value. 

Dollars. 

Fruits,  dried  (3,199,539  lb.)  ...  214,422 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  (1,374,769 

barrels)  ...  ...  ...  4,047,806 

Berries  of  all  kinds  ...  ...  100,019 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  ...  220,786 

Other  fruits  .  ...  96,74! 


Total  value  of  fruits  exported  4,679,794 


Varieties  and  Breeding 

While  it  is  expected  that  before  long 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  fruits  grown 
commercially  in  Canada  will  be  of 
Canadian  origin,  at  present  only  a  small 
proportion  are  such.  Some  of  the  best- 
known  fruits  originated  in  Canada  are  : — 

Apples :  Fameuse,  McIntosh  Red,  St. 
Lawrence,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada  Baldwin,  Banks  Gravensteiu, 
Swayzie  Pomme  Grise,  Baxter,  Trenton, 
Crimson  Beauty. 

Peaches  :  Fitzgerald,  Banner,  Tj'ehurst. 

Pears  :  Dempsey,  Ritson. 

Plums :  Glass  Seedling,  Mount  Royal, 
Raynes. 

Cherries  :  Windsor. 

Grapes  :  Brant,  Canada,  Moyer,  Burnet, 
Kensington,  Jessica. 

Raspberries  :  Herbert,  Hilborn,  Smith 
Giant. 

Black  currants  :  Saunders,  Beauty,  Kerry, 
Magnus,  Clipper,  Climax,  Eagle, 


Gooseberries  :  Pearl,  Josselyn  (Red 
Jacket). 

Strawberries  :  Williams. 

Fruit  breeding  was  begun  in  Canada 
between  45  and  50  years  ago  by  private 
persons,  and  several  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  above  were  the  result  of  hand 
pollination.  During  recent  years  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  have 
rendered  assistance,  and  fruit  breeding 
is  now  an  important  part  of  the  work  at 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  the  Horticultural  Experiment 
Station,  Jordan  Harbour,  Ontario,  and 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
Ontario.  It  is  at  Ottawa,  however,  that 
most  of  the  work  has  so  far  been  done. 
Cross  breeding  was  begun  there  in  1894, 
and  over  2,000  apple-trees  have  been  grown 
as  the  result  of  such  work  during  the 
past  19  years.  A  large  number  of  these 
have  fruited  and  have  been  propagated 
and  distributed  free  for  test.  Since  1890 
between  5,000  and  6,000  apple-trees  have 
been  raised  from  seed  where  only  one 
parent  was  known.  There  have  been 
promising  seedlings  in  this  lot,  and  81 
have  been  named.  Some  24,000  seedlings 
of  the  hardiest  apples  are  being  grown 
at  the  Federal  Stations  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  in  order  to  eliminate  the  tender 
trees  by  exposing  them  to  the  severe 
winters,  and  it  is  proposed  to  try  much 
larger  numbers.  Other  fruits  which  have 
been  used  in  breeding  work  are  plums, 
grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
and  strawberries.  The  objects  in  breed¬ 
ing  are  to  obtain  hardier  good  varieties, 
to  extend  the  cultivation  of  fruits  into 
colder  districts,  and  to  obtain  better 
varieties  for  the  principal  fruit  districts. 
Owing  to  the  long  distance  over  which  it  is 
necessary  to  ship  fruit  in  Canada,  varieties 
having  good  shipping  properties  are 
sought  for. 

During  the  last  15  years  records  have 
been  kept  of  the  yields  of  individual 
apple-trees  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
some  trees  of  any  one  variety  planted 
at  the  same  time  and  under  very  similar 
conditions  yield  much  more  than  others. 
Trees  have  been  propagated  from  heavy- 
and  light-bearing  trees  to  learn  if  this 
habit  continues  when  the  trees  are  grafted. 
These  trees  are  now  beginning  to  bear 
and  some  definite  information  is  looked 
(or  soon, 
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Cultivation  and  Marketing. 

In  a  country  as  large  as  Canada  the 
methods  of  culture  vary  somewhat.  In 
the  great  fruit  districts  of  Ontario  and 
Nova  Scotia  the  practice  is  to  cultivate 
the  orchards  until  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  then  to  sow  seed  for  a  cover 
crop,  such  as  red  or  crimson  clover,  vetch 
or  rape,  which  will  be  ploughed  in  early 
the  following  spring.  Where  the  climate 
is  colder  it  has  been  found  good  practice 
merely  to  plough  the  orchard  in  the 
spring,  harrow  it  a  few  times  to  get  the 
weeds  under  control,  and  then  sow  seed 
for  a  clover  crop  in  the  month  of  June. 
This  system  is  desirable  where  there  is 
danger  of  the  trees  growing  too  late  and 
being  injured  by  winter.  In  the  province 
of  Quebec  many  growers  prefer  to  leave 
their  orchards  in  sod  to  ensure  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood  before  winter.  In 
parts  of  British  Columbia  irrigation  is 
practised. 

Most  of  the  grapes  are  grown  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  vines  are 
usually  planted  10  by  10  ft.  apart  and  are 
tied  to  a  trellis  of  two  or  three  wires. 
In  many  places  in  Canada  where  the 
winter  is  cold  but  the  summers  very  warm, 
grapes  are  grown  for  home  use  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  vines  with  soil  during  the  winter. 
Except  in  British  Columbia,  strawberries 
are  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  hill 
system  or  as  single  plants  as  they  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  but  in  matted 
rows,  the  plants  being  6  in.  or  less 
apart.  By  this  method  the  plants  protect 
each  other  and  are  not  so  subject  to 
heaving  when  the  ground  freezes,  nor  is 
the  crown  exposed  so  much  to  the  sun. 

Spraying  is  practised  by  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fruit  growers  in  Canada. 
The  principal  insecticide  used  for  biting 
insects  was  Paris  green  until  quite  recently, 
but  arsenate  of  lead  is  fast  taking  its 
place.  For  San  Jose  scale  the  lime-sulphur 
wash  is  used  when  the  trees  are  dormant, 
The  lime-sulphur  is  now  generally  used 
for  spraying  to  control  certain  diseases, 
such  as  apple  scab  and  peach  leaf  curl, 
when  the  trees  are  dormant,  and  also  to 
some  extent  during  the  growing  season, 
although  Bordeaux  mixture  is  still  com¬ 
monly  used  as  a  summer  spray.  There 
is  no  good  means  for  controlling  aphis  on 
tree  fruits,  although  tobacco  extract,  soaps 
and  kerosene  emulsion  are  all  effective. 

The  distances  to  which  fruit  has  to  be 
transported  in  Canada  are  in  some  cases 
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very  great,  both  for  the  home  market 
and  to  reach  the  ports  in  order  that  it 
may  be  sent  abroad,  but  within  about 
three  years  there  will  be  three  trans¬ 
continental  railways  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  these,  with  the 
many  branch  lines  already  in  operation, 
afford  excellent  means  of  distributing  the 
fruit.  Refrigerator  cars  are  furnished  by 
the  railway  companies  when  needed. 

The  home  market  for  Canadian  fruits 
is  growing  rapidly.  There  are  now  about 
8,000,000  people  in  Canada  who  consume 
a  very  large  quantity  of  fruit.  In  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  where  tree  fruits  do 
not  succeed  well  and  where  the  main  crop 
is  cereals,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
171,000  square  miles  suitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  This  area  is  being  rapidly  populated 
and  offers  a  splendid  home  market  for 
fruit  from  the  other  provinces  of  Canada. 
Great  Britain  and  European  countries 
take  large  quantities  of  Canadian  fruit  as 
has  been  shown  above. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  fruit¬ 
growing  industry  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
Canada,  and  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction  already  to  assist  the  fruit 
grower  in  getting  better  prices  for  his 
products.  In  the  province  of  Ontario 
there  are  52  co-operative  fruit  growers' 
associations ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  32 ;  in 
Quebec,  8  ;  and  in  British  Columbia,  10. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  British 
Columbia  most  of  the  associations  have 
united  to  form  central  selling  agencies 
in  order  that  they  may  control  prices 
obtained  for  their  fruit.  These  are  known 
as  the  United  Fruit  Companies,  Ltd., 
Berwick,  Nova  Scotia;  the  Ontario 
bruit  Growers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario; 
the  Okanagan  United  Growers,  Ltd., 
Vernon,  B.C. 

Many  of  the  local  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  are  incorporated  companies.  They 
buy  supplies  as  well  as  sell  the  fruit.  In 
the  best-organized  associations  there  is 
a  manager  who  is  paid  a  percentage  on 
the  amount  of  produce  handled.  There 
is  a  central  packing  house  so  that  the 
fruit  may  be  uniformly  graded.  In  some 
cases  the  returns  are  pooled  and  the 
growers  arc  paid  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  different  grades  of  fruit 
furnished  by  them.  In  other  cases  the 
association  ships  but  does  not  pack  co¬ 
operatively  and  each  man’s  fruit  sells  on 
its  merits.  The  officers  of  a  local  asso¬ 
ciation  usually  consist  of  the  president, 


vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  five 
directors.  There  is  also  a  manager  on 
salary,  or  paid  on  commission,  who 
supervises  the  grading  and  packing  and 
shipping  of  the  fruit  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  association. 

The  Canadian  Constitution  gives  the 
Federal  Government  control  of  certain 
kinds  of  agricultural  legislation  which  is 
inter-provincial  and  effective  throughout 
the  whole  of  Canada.  In  relation  to  the 
fruit  industry,  for  instance,  the  size  of 
packages  in  which  fruit  may  be  marketed 
is  controlled  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  standards  fixed  by 
the  Government  for  the  different  grades 
of  fruit  marketed.  The  marking  on  the 
packages  is  also  regulated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  minimum  size  of  the  apple  barrel 
in  Canada  is  96  quarts.  When  apples  are 
packed  in  boxes  for  export  for  sale  the 
inside  dimensions  of  the  box  must  not  be 
less  that  10  in.  deep,  11  in.  in  width,  and 
20  in.  in  length.  When  apples  are  packed 
in  boxes  or  barrels  having  trays  or  fillers 
wherein  it  is  intended  to  have  a  separate 
compartment  for  each  apple,  the  size  of 
box  need  not  be  as  above.  Boxes  for 
small  fruits  are  |  of  a  quart  and  |  of  a 
quart.  Legal  baskets  must  hold  2 1  quarts, 
6  quarts,  n  quarts,  and  15  quarts  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  packer 
must  be  stamped  on  every  closed  package 
of  fruit.  The  name  of  the  variety  or 
varieties  must  be  stamped  on  every  closed 
package  of  fruit.  There  must  also  be  a 
mark  indicating  the  grade  of  fruit. 

There  are  four  legal  grades  of  apples 
offered  for  sale  in  Canada  or  exported, 
namely  :  Fancy,  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3. 

Fancy  fruit  consists  of  well  -  grown 
specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of 
uniform  and  of  at  least  normal  size  and 
of  good  colour  for  the  variety,  of  normal 
shape,  free  from  worm  holes,  bruises,  scab, 
and  other  defects,  and  properly  packed. 
No.  1  quality  is  fruit  which  has  no  culls 
and  consists  of  well-grown  specimens  of 
one  variety,  sound,  of  not  less  than  medium 
size  and  of  good  colour  for  the  variety, 
of  normal  shape  and  not  less  than  90  per 
cent,  free  from  scab,  worm  holes,  bruises, 
and  other  defects,  and  properly  packed 
No.  2  quality  is  fruit  which  has  no  culls 
and  consists  of  specimens  of  not  less  than 
nearly  medium  size  for  the  variety,  and 
not  less  than  80  per  cent,  free  from  worm 
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holes  and  such  other  defects  as  cause 
material  waste,  and  properly  packed. 

The  faced  or  shown  surface  gives,  by 
law,  a  false  representation  of  the  contents 
of  the  package  if  more  than  15  per  cent, 
of  such  fruit  is  substantially  smaller  in 
size  than,  or  inferior  in  grade  to,  or 
different  in  variety  from,  the  faced  or 
shown  surface  of  such  packing. 

In  regard  to  fruit  imported  into  Canada  : 
“The  Governor  in  Council  by  regulation 
may  prescribe  the  kinds  of  imported  fruit, 
the  packages  containing  which  must  be 
branded  or  marked,”  prescribe  the  brands 
or  marks  to  be  used  thereon  ;  prescribe 
the  manner  and  places  in  and  at  which 
such  fruit  is  to  be  inspected  and  such 
packages  branded  and  marked. 

In  order  that  the  above  regulations  shall 
be  complied  with,  inspectors  are  employed 
who  inspect  the  fruit  at  the  packing 
houses,  on  the  markets,  at  the  chief 
shipping  points,  and  at  other  places.  It 
is  the  inspector's  duty  to  mark  any 
package  containing  fruit  “Falsely  Marked,” 
or  “Falsely  Packed,”  if  it  does  not  comply 
with  the  regulations.  There  are  also  fines 
for  improper  packing  and  marking. 

Government  Aid  to  Fruit  Growers 

There  are  four  Agricultural  Colleges  at 
which  a  four  years’  course  in  agriculture 
is  given  and  from  which,  or  through  the 
universities  with  which  they  are  affiliated, 
the  graduates  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  of  Agriculture  (B.S.A.). 
These  colleges  are  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  Ontario  ;  the  Macdonald 
College,  Quebec  ;  the  Trappist  College,  La 
Trappe,  Quebec  ;  and  the  Manitoba  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  At 
these  colleges  the  students  receive  a  special 
course  in  horticulture.  There  is  also  the 
Maritime  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  at  which  the  students  are  given  a 
two  years'  course  in  agriculture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture,  and  an  Agricultural  School  at 
Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere,  Quebec.  In 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  Colleges, 
short  courses  in  horticulture  lasting  from 
one  to  two  weeks  are  given.  These 
colleges  are  supported  mainly  by  the 
Provincial  Governments  and  by  private 
gift,  but  the  Federal  Government  also 
gives  some  assistance. 

There  are  16  Experimental  Farms  or 
Stations  in  Canada  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  W'hich  the  Central 
Farm  is  at  Ottawa,  Ontario.  The  appro- 
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priation  for  the  maintenance  of  these  and 
for  new  farms  was,  in  1914,  #810,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  salaries  of  the  permanent  staff. 

At  the  Experimental  Stations  experi¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  culture,  tests  of 
varieties,  spraying,  and  plant  breeding  are 
carried  on  in  order  to  aid  the  fruit  growers 
in  the  different  provinces.  The  divisions 
of  Chemistry,  Entomology,  and  Botany, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Central  Farm 
at  Ottawa,  lend  their  aid  in  the  more 
scientific  aspects  of  horticulture.  The 
Farms  are  bureaux  of  information  to 
which  fruit  growers  may  write  and  receive 
replies  without  any  cost  to  themselves. 
Annual  reports  and  bulletins  are  published 
giving  an  account  of  the  work  done. 
There  are  also  experimental  farms  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  provincial  agricultural 
college. 

In  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
British  Columbia  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  have  instructors  or  district  repre¬ 
sentatives,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  through 
the  country  and  give  free  information  and 
instruction  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
and  in  some  cases  to  carry  on  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  best  methods  of  orchard 
practice.  They  have  their  headquarters 
where  people  may  come  to  get  information 
or  to  which  they  may  write  for  it.  In 
the  province  of  Ontario  there  are  now 
31  representatives  and  an  almost  equal 
number  of  assistants. 

In  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
British  Columbia  there  are  small  orchards 
of  from  one  to  five  acres,  to  demonstrate 
the  best  varieties  and  methods  of  culture. 
There  are,  for  instance,  35  of  these  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  23  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  Provincial  Government  furnishes  the 
trees  free  and  sends  a  man  to  plant  them, 
the  owner  caring  for  the  trees  according 
to  directions  for  ten  years  or  more.  The 
Government  also  sometimes  supplies  a 
spray  pump. 

The  Governments,  both  Federal  and 
Provincial,  aid  the  fruit  grower  by  assist¬ 
ing  in  making  exhibits  of  fruits  both  in 
Canada  and  in  other  countries,  in  order 


to  advertise  the  good  quality  of  Canadian 
fruit  and  thus  help  to  find  markets  for  it. 
Rules  for  judging  fruits  have  been  adopted 
by  several  of  the  provincial  fruit  growers’ 
associations. 

Both  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  aid  the  fruit  grower  by  giving 
demonstrations  by  expert  packers  in  pack¬ 
ing  fruit.  Last  winter,  for  instance,  40 
such  demonstrations  or  schools  were 
conducted  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  alone. 

The  General  Government  aids  the  fruit 
grower  by  helping  him  to  get  his  products 
to  market  in  good  condition.  For  the 
shipment  of  fruit  in  refrigerator  car  loads 
intended  for  export,  the  Government  pays 
icing  charges  to  the  extent  of  #5  per 
car.  Arrangements  are  also  made  by  the 
Government  to  have  small  cold-storage 
chambers  on  steamships  reserved  for  the 
carriage  of  fruit  only.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  tender 
fruit  exported.  Temperature  records  are 
kept  by  the  Government  on  the  steamers 
carrying  fruit  in  order  to  ensure  its  being 
well  looked  after,  and  inspectors  are 
employed  by  the  Government  to  inspect 
the  cargoes  both  on  steamers  and  in 
refrigerator  cars. 

Subsidies  are  also  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  cold-storage 
plants  throughout  Canada,  and  also  in 
the  pre- cooling  of  fruits  before  ship¬ 
ment. 

There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  known 
as  the  “Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  ’’ 
which  empowers  the  Government  to 
inspect  fruit  trees  coming  from  other 
countries  into  Canada,  and  to  fumigate 
them  at  stations  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Provincial  Governments 
also  have  laws  within  the  provinces  giving 
them  power  to  inspect  trees  in  nurseries, 
and  to  enforce  fumigation  before  shipment 
from  the  nurseries.  Inspectors  of  the 
Entomological  Division  and  Botanical 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  men  employed  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  spend  much  time  in  the 
orchards  seeking  information  in  regard 


to  any  injurious  insects  and  diseases  and 
finding  methods  of  controlling  them. 

There  are  seven  provincial  fruit  growers’ 
associations  in  Canada  in  the  provinces 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  British  Columbia.  These  asso¬ 
ciations  are  supported  in  part  by  the 
Provincial  Governments.  Subjects  relating 
to  the  fruit  industry  are  discussed  at  their 
annual  meetings,  which  last  about  two 
days.  They  are  powerful  agents  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  needed  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  fruit  industry.  From  time  to  time 
representatives  of  these  associations  meet 
at  Ottawa  in  a  Dominion  Conference  in 
which  matters  affecting  legislation  for 
the  whole  of  Canada  are  discussed. 

A  monthly  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  crop  in  Canada  and  in  other 
countries  is  published  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  growing  season. 
Newspaper  reports  are  also  issued  from 
time  to  time.  The  information  for  these 
reports  is  gathered  from  a  large  number 
of  fruit  growers  throughout  Canada. 
The  Provincial  Governments  also  issue 
reports. 

In  addition  to  the  report  and  bulletins 
which  are  published  by  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Governments,  and  which 
are  furnished  free  to  any  one  who  asks 
for  them,  there  are  several  horticultural 
periodicals  published  by  private  com¬ 
panies  in  Canada  which  devote  consider¬ 
able  space  to  fruit  culture. 

Much  fruit  is  canned  in  Canada,  and 
new  factories  are  starting  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
this  phase  of  the  fruit  industry  will 
develop  very  much. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  growing  in  Canada 
is  good.  The  areas  where  fruit  can  be 
successfully  grown  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
apple  particularly,  so  great  that  if  a  large 
proportion  were  planted  Canada  could 
supply  the  world  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
What  is  needed  is  good  organization  and 
good  distribution  all  over  Canada  in  order 
to  avoid  gluts,  and  these  conditions  give 
greater  promise  of  fulfilment  every  year. 
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THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

By  H.  S.  AR KELL,  Assistant  Live  Stock  Commissioner 


\  CCORDING  to  the  last  Dominion 
A  *•  Census,  held  in  ign,  there  were  in 
Canada  at  that  time  6,533,436  cattle.  The 
following  table  indicates  how  these  are 
distributed  by  provinces  and,  as  well,  the 
comparative  increase  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  fifty  years  : — 


An  examination  of  the  above  statistics, 
while  making  it  clear  that  there  has  been 
a  regular  and  reasonable  increase  during 


the  past  fifty  years  in  the  cattle  population 
of  the  country,  reveals  a  somewhat 
anomalous  situation  as  regards  the  pro¬ 
portionate  development  of  the  eastern 
and  western  areas  of  the  Dominion.  In 
Eastern  Canada  production  has  barely 
held  its  own,  and  particularly  in  the 


provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling 
off  during  the  past  two  decades.  On  the 
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other  hand,  Western  Canada,  including  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia,  has 
made  definite  and  satisfactory  advance. 

The  conditions  causing  this  situation 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  lure  of  free 
land  has  turned  the  tide  of  settlement 
westward,  the  movement  of  emigration 
being  not  only  from  across  the  Atlantic 
but,  as  well,  from  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  and 
Ontario.  The  redistribution  of  population, 
following  the  opening  for  settlement  of 
the  extensive  and  fertile  areas  in  the 
provinces  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has 
had  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  the  live-stock  industry. 

A  further  feature  pertaining  to  the 
relative  growth  of  urban  and  rural  popula¬ 
tions  should  also  be  alluded  to  in  this 
connection.  There  has  been  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  every  province  of  Eastern 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Quebec, 
a  decrease  in  the  rural  population,  while 
for  the  same  period  there  has  been  a 
significant  increase  in  the  urban  population. 
In  Western  Canada,  however,  there  lias 
been  an  increase  of  population  in  both 
rural  and  urban  districts.  The  table  on 
p.  24S  will  be  of  considerable  interest  in 
making  clear  this  comparison. 

The  table  also  reveals  a  significant 
situation  as  regards  the  present  status 
of  our  cattle  industry,  in  that  it  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  relation  exist¬ 
ing  between  supply  and  demand  with 
respect  to  the  marketing  of  meat  products 
in  the  Dominion.  Reason  is  presented 
for  the  fact  that  during  the  past  decade 
exports  have  fallen  off,  imports  have 
increased,  while  within  the  past  three  or 
four  years  prices  have  advanced  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  It  now  becomes 
clear  that  while  the  consuming  centres 
have  been  extending  in  area  and  increasing 
in  population,  the  producing  areas  have 
become  depleted  in  population  and  potenti¬ 
ally,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  largely 
increased  in  extent.  In  explanation  of 
this  latter  statement  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  hitherto  grain  growing 
and  not  stock  raising  has  been  the  most 
prominent  feature  incident  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  Western  Canada, 
and  that  the  increase  in  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  country  has  thus 


1871. 

1881. 

l8gi. 

1901. 

1911. 

Prince  Edward  Island— 

Milch  Cows  ... 

— 

45>8t)5 

45.840 

56,437 

52,109 

Other  Cattle  ... 

— 

44.827 

45,846 

56,342 

68,287 

Totals 

— 

90,722 

9L695 

11 2, 779 

120,396 

Nova  Scotia— 

Milch  Cows  ... 

122,688 

L37.639 

141,684 

138,817 

129.302 

Other  Cattle  ... 

I5L279 

187,964 

183,088 

I77.357 

158,122 

Totals 

273,967 

325,6o3 

324772 

316,174 

287,424 

New  Brunswick — 

Milch  Cows  ... 

83,220 

103,965 

106,649 

98,043 

1 1 1 ,084 

108,532 

Other  Cattle  ... 

80,467 

108,595 

1 16,1 12 

113,659 

Totals 

163,687 

2 1 2,560 

204,692 

227,196 

222,191 

Quebec — 

Milch  Cows  ... 

406,542 

490,977 

549-544 

767,825 

753, 1 34 

Other  Cattle  ... 

376,92° 

539.356 

419,768 

598,044 

697,860 

Totals 

/83,462 

1,030,333 

969,3 1 2 

1,365,869 

i,45o,994 

Ontario — 

Milch  Cows  ... 

638,759 

782,243 

876,167 

1,065  763 

1 ,032,979 

Other  Cattle  ... 

76-M '  5 

9 1 9,924 

1,064,506 

1,422,043 

1,471,694 

Totals  . 

I-4°3.r74 

i,7°2,i67 

1  >9  40,673 

2,487,806 

2,504,673 

Manitoba — 

Milch  Cows  ... 

— 

20,355 

82,712 

147,984 

141,481 

155.337 

Other  Cattle  ... 

— 

39.026 

208,405 

279776 

Totals 

— 

60,281 

230,696 

349,886 

435, 1 13 

Saskatchewan — 

Milch  Cows  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

181,146 

Other  Cattle  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

452,466 

Totals 

— 

— 

— 

— 

633,612 

North-West  Territory  — 

Milch  Cows  ... 

— 

3,848 

37,003 

56,634 

— 

Other  Cattle  ... 

— 

9,024 

194,824 

212,145 

— 

Totals 

— 

12,872 

231,827 

268,779 

— 

Alberta— 

Milch  Cows  ... 

— 

— 

— 

46,101 

147,687 

Other  Cattle  ... 

— 

— 

— 

276,859 

592,163 

Totals 

— 

— 

— 

322,960 

739,850 

British  Columbia — 

Milch  Cows . 

— 

10,878 

1 7,504 

24,535 

33-953 

Other  Cattle  ... 

— 

69.573 

1 09,4 1 5 

100,467 

105,230 

Totals  . 

— 

80,451 

126,919 

125,002 

139,183 

Canada — 

2,408,677 

Milch  Cows . 

1,251,209 

1,595,800 

1,857,112 

2,594,179 

Other  Cattle  ... 

1,373,081 

1,919,189 
3o  >4  989 

2,263,474 

3> 1 67 ,774 

3,939.257 

Totals  . 

2, 624, 290 

4,120,586 

5,576,451 

6,533,436 
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Ri/ral  and  Urban  Population  of  Canada  in  1911  and  1901  by  Provinces,  and 

the  Increase  in  the  Decade. 


Rural. 

Urban. 

Canada 

3.925.502 

3,281,141 

Alberta  . 

232,726 

I4I>937 

British  Columbia 

188,796 

203,684 

Manitoba 

255.249 

200,365 

New  Brunswick 

252.342 

99,547 

Nova  Scotia  ... 

306,210 

186,128 

Ontario 

1,194,785 

1,328,489 

Prince  Edward  Island 

78,758 

~  i4,97o 

Quebec 

1,032,44! 

970,791 

Saskatchewan 

361,067 

13U  365 

Yukon... 

4, 647 

3,865 

N.-W.  Territories 

18,481 

— 

far  resulted  in  an  increased  output  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  rather  than 
in  an  appreciable  extension  of  stock- 
breeding  operations.  Moreover,  the  influx 
of  settlers  has  gradually  entailed  a 
systematic  reduction  of  the  prairie  pasture 
and  ranching  areas,  with  a  corresponding 
curtailment  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  under 
range  conditions.  Much  of  the  land, 
therefore,  which  was  formerly  devoted 
to  cattle  raising  has  during  recent  years 
been  placed  under  cultivation,  and,  in 
consequence,  is  not  now  producing  its 
one-time  quota  of  marketable  animals. 
Mixed  farming  is,  however,  now  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  Western  Canada,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  more  northerly  portions 
of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
reduction  in  the  range  areas,  the  west 
has  been  able  of  late  to  increase  appre¬ 
ciably  its  cattle  stock.  It  would  seem 
that  a  considerable  extension  of  this 
movement  may  be  confidently  expected 
within  the  next  few  years,  there  having 
been  already  established  there  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  great  cattle  industry. 

As  casting  additional  light  upon  the 
present  consumptive  demand,  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  supply  of  beef  and  beef 
products,  reference  should  now  be  made  to 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
export  and  import  trade  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  following  table  furnishes  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  in  this 
connection. 

By  way  of  comment  upon  the  figures 
given  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
export  trade  of  live  cattle  to  the  United 
Kingdom  has  practically  ceased,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  this  trade,  for  a 


Population  lyoi. 

Increase. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

3,349,516 

2,021,796 

575,986 

1,259,342 

52,399 

20,623 

180,327 

121,314 

88,478 

90,179 

100,318 

113,505 

184,738 

70,473 

70,51! 

129,892 

253,835 

77,285 

-1,493 

22  262 

33°, !9I 

129,383 

-23,981 

56,745 

1,246,969 

935,978 

-52,184 

392,5 11 

88,304 

14,955 

-9,546 

15 

992,667 

656,231 

39,774 

314,560 

73,729 

17,550 

287,338 

113,815 

18,077 

9,142 

—13,430 

5,277 

20,129 

-1,648 

Canadian  Exports  and  Imports  of 
Cattle  and  Beef.1 

Export  Cattle  Trade. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Beef. 

1883 ... 

Number. 

66,396 

Lb. 

628,728 

1893 . 

107,224 

356,106 

2,378,175 

1903 . 

176,780 

1909 . 

162,945 

I,571.585 

1910  ... 

157,386 

1,318,397 

I9II  ... 

124,923 

974,411 

1912  ... 

61,517 

948,771 

1913  (calendar  year) 

216,295 

~~ 

Import  Cattle  Trade. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Beef. 

1883 . 

Number. 

20,978 

Lb. 

2,764,736 

1893 . 

1,851 

3,599,H3 

1903 . 

37,528 

1, 38!, 254 

1909 . 

2,601 

1,306,607 

1910  ... 

1,012 

1,446,302 

19II  ... 

3,044 

1,170,649 

1912  ... 

2,976 

1,976,949 

1613  (calendar  year) 

9,I27 

1  Trade  and  Commerce. 


considerable  period,  absorbed  the  best  and 
heaviest  cattle  produced  in  either  Eastern 
or  Western  Canada.  The  great  lairages 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  built  exclusively 
to  handle  American  live  cattle,  now  remain 
permanently  empty.  The  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  can  no  longer  draw 
their  supplies  from  this  continent. 

As  the  table  does  not  make  it  sufficiently 
clear,  reference  should  be  made,  perhaps, 
to  the  peculiar  situation  which  developed 
during  1913  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  cattle  to  the  United  States. 


Practically  all  of  the  cattle  exported,  as 
credited  to  that  year,  went  across  the 
American  border.  Such  an  anomalous 
development,  however,  has  been  significant 
of  only  one  thing  ;  that,  with  the  removal 
of  the  American  tariff,  higher  prices  could 
be  realized  in  the  United  States  than  in 
this  country.  The  liquidation  of  Canadian 
stock  continued  until  an  equilibrium  was 
reached,  the  movement  further  accen¬ 
tuating  the  already  marked  scarcity  of 
marketable  cattle  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  Not  in  the  statistical  history 
of  Canada  have  prices  attained  so  high  a 
figure,  either  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  or  for 
meat  in  the  butcher  shops,  as  in  19x4. 

Many  interesting  details  could  be  given 
regarding  prices,  market  returns,  and  the 
movement  of  meat  within  the  country,  but 
these  might  prove  somewhat  tedious  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article.  A  few  general 
comments  only  will,  therefore,  be  made. 
The  average  market  returns  for  the  past 
three  years  in  the  case  of  choice  butcher 
cattle  sold  in  Toronto  have  been  as  follows : 
In  1911,  $5.76-$ 6. 10  per  cwt.  ;  in  1912, 
$6. 92-^7. 17  per  cwt.  ;  and  in  1913,  $6.94- 
$7.23  per  cwt.  These  figures  tell  their  own 
story  and  the  facts  which  they  suggest  are 
fully  featured  in  the  scarcity  of  cattle  in 
the  country.  Marketings  on  the  whole 
have  increased  during  the  past  few  years. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
calves,  there  being  112,053  head  marketed  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Winnipeg  in  1909, 
as  compared  with  162.539  in  1913.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  the  market¬ 
ings  of  1913  represent  normal  conditions, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  large  exportation 
to  the  United  States. 

The  movements  of  cattle  and  meat  within 
the  country  present  an  interesting  study. 
Whereas  formerly  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  were  received  at  the  Toronto 
and  Montreal  markets  for  feeding  and 
export  purposes,  those  so  received  in  1913 
did  not  total  more  than  2,239  head.  The 
output  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  that 
at  one  time  went  forward  to  Winnipeg,  is 
now  either  consumed  locally  or,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Alberta,  shipped  into  British 
Columbia.  During  the  month  of  February 
last  year  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds 
of  beef  were  shipped  from  Ontario  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  from  Alberta 
to  Canada’s  most  westerly  province.  Even 
the  Prairie  Provinces  are  taking  some 
supplies  from  Eastern  Canada,  not  only 
through  the  importation  of  meat  but  also 


HORSE  RANCHING. 

i  and  2.  Horse  Ranches,  Alberta.  3.  Imported  Brood  Mares.  4.  Horse  Ranch.  5.  As  Alberta  Ranch. 
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chiefly  in  the  form  of  car-loads  of  breed¬ 
ing  cattle.  In  the  latter  movement  British 
Columbia  has  also  largely  participated. 
As  regards  Eastern  Canada,  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  particularly  Nova  Scotia,  are 
now  drawing  freely  from  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  Very  recently  their  receipts  ran 
up  to  nearly  a  million  pounds  per  month. 
The  larger  cities  have  taken  their  quota, 
but  fully  a  quarter  of  the  amount  went 
direct  to  Sydney,  North  Sydney,  and 
Sydney  Mines  in  Cape  Breton,  where 
there  are  large  manufactories  of  iron  and 
steel.  Such  in  brief  is  the  movement  of 
meats  and  meat  products  in  the  Dominion. 

A  review  of  the  facts  already  presented 
point  to  the  one  conclusion  that  the 
country,  owing  to  an  inadequate  supply, 
has  been  forced  to  a  curtailment  of  meat 
consumption.  That  there  is  a  remarkable 
shortage  of  cattle  and  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  is  borne  out  by  an 
analysis  of  the  figures.  Notwithstanding 
its  large  area  and  great  agricultural  re¬ 
sources,  Canada,  in  so  far  as  live  stock 
products  are  concerned,  has  now  ceased, 
except  upon  occasion,  to  be  an  exporting 
country  and  has  already  been  compelled  to 
import  considerable  quantities  of  foreign 
meat.  The  present  situation,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  largely  consequent  upon  the 
nature  of  our  economic  development,  but 
the  causes  producing  it  are  steadily  calling 
into  being  their  own  remedies.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  country  there  is  already  on 
foot  a  comprehensive  movement,  the  issue 
of  which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  breeding  stock  and  in  an  extension 
of  breeding  operations.  While  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  speak  at  all  definitely  regard¬ 
ing  prospective  developments  in  the  cattle 
industry,  the  promise  of  high  prices  has 
given  a  decidedly  optimistic  tone  to  all 
phases  of  the  business.  With  breeding  cattle 
in  demand,  with  fewer  calves  going  to  the 
shambles,  and  with  a  steadily  growing 
domestic  market,  it  may  confidently  be 
predicted  that  Canada  is  about  to  enter 
upon  a  period  of  general  progress  and 
expansion. 

Although  in  a  general  way,  up  to  this 
point,  we  have  comprehended  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  whole  cattle  industry  of  the 
Dominion,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  business 
of  beef  making  has  been  the  objective 
throughout.  Special  reference  should  now 
be  made  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
business  of  dairying  in  the  development  of 


cattle  husbandry  in  Canada.  There  are, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  east  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  certain  well  defined  areas 
where  dairying  and  dairy  cattle  have  for 
generations  been  directly  associated  with 
the  agricultural  operations  of  the  people. 
In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeds  have  predomi¬ 
nated  ;  in  Quebec,  the  French-Canadian 
and  Ayrshire,  while  in  the  dairy  sections 
of  Ontario,  the  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  have 
attained  the  preference.  In  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  provinces  mentioned  dairying 
has  been,  for  many  years,  almost  exclusively 
followed,  and  it  should  now  be  pointed  out 
that,  recently,  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  in  Western  Canada,  dairying 
as  an  industry  has  made  very  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  its  development  paralleling,  in  part 
at  least,  the  increase  in  our  urban  popula¬ 
tion.  Formerly  the  making  of  cheese  and 
butter  constituted  the  most  important  part 
of  the  business.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  remunerative  avenues  have  opened 
up  in  connection  with  the  shipment  of 
milk  to  our  more  important  towns  and 
cities,  and  with  the  supplying  of  cream  to 
the  ice-cream  trade  and  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

With  the  changing  economic  conditions 
attendant  upon  the  growth  of  the  urban 
population,  the  production  of  milk  as  a 
saleable  food  product  will  without  doubt 
become  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
extension  of  rural  industries.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  the  dairy  cow  yields  a 
larger  economic  return  than  does  the  beef 
steer,  and  that  milk  as  a  wholesome,  nutri¬ 
tious  food  product  is  cheaper  than  meat. 
While,  therefore,  there  are  large  areas  of 
the  Dominion  suitable  only  for  beef  raising 
and  while  the  beef  industry  will  continue  to 
represent,  even  by  comparison,  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  substantial  position  in  the  national 
live  stock  trade  and  in  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  present  tendencies  make  clear  the 
fact  that  the  cattle-breeding  system  of 
the  country  is  rapidly  advancing  in  a 
direction  which  was  pioneered  by  early 
breeders  in  Britain,  but  which  has  not 
latterly  been  followed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  special  purpose  animal.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  farming  public  both  east  and 
west  is  being  directed  to  the  profit-earning 
ability  of  the  cow  that  will  produce  milk. 
While  the  distinctive  dairy  breeds  are 
extending  their  influence  over  a  widening 
area  the  increasing  demand  for  dual-pur¬ 
pose  stock  is  evidencing,  in  a  concrete 


manner,  the  emphasis  which  is  now  being 
placed  upon  the  production  of  milk  as 
ensuring  reasonable  and  regular  returns 
from  a  farmer's  herd  of  cattle.  It  would 
almost  appear  that  the  successful  future  of 
the  beef  industry  in  this  country  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  ability  of  the  breeders  of 
pure-bred  beef  stock  to  combine  in  the 
cattle  they  produce  the  capacityfor  reason¬ 
able  milk  production,  together  with  an 
inherited  tendency  to  thick  fleshing  and 
early  maturity.  The  truth  of  the  above 
statement  suggests  and  verifies  the  im¬ 
pression  that  cattle  breeding  in  Canada  is 
under  the  influence  of  certain  determining 
economic  factors  which  are  exerting  a  sig¬ 
nificant  control  upon  the  national  industrial 
life. 

It  would  be  of  interest  in  an  article  of 
this  kind  to  outline  in  some  detail  the 
progress  and  development  of  breeding 
operations  in  improving  the  type  and 
quality  of  cattle  through  the  use  of 
imported  and  home-bred  pedigreed  stock. 
The  position  of  the  Dominion,  however, 
is  now  so  well  attested  and  so  firmly 
established  by  the  laurels  won  by  Canadian- 
bred  animals  at  international  exhibitions, 
where  both  beef  and  dairy  breeds  have 
been  represented,  as  to  make  it  scarcely 
necessary  or  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
this  feature  of  the  industry.  Certain  of 
the  older  sections  of  the  Dominion  have 
long  been  recognized  as  amongst  the  most 
important  and  most  dependable  of  live 
stock  breeding-grounds  upon  the  North 
American  Continent.  Several  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  attainment  of  this 
position,  notable  amongst  which  in  brief 
summary  may  be  mentioned — the  impor¬ 
tation  through  a  long  period  of  years  of 
carefully  selected  stock  from  the  best  herds 
of  Great  Britain,  the  climate  and  character 
of  the  food  w'hich  have  developed  hardi¬ 
ness,  quality,  and  finish,  the  competitive 
rivalry  amongst  breeders  as  encouraged 
by  the  great  national  and  international 
exhibitions,  the  organization  of  district 
breeders’  clubs  and  the  institution  of  the 
Canadian  Record  of  Performance.  Com¬ 
ment  upon  these  factors  is  unnecessary, 
except  that  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
Canadian  Record  of  Performance  was 
initiated  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  interests  of  the  breeders 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  consists  in  the  testing 
at  reasonable  intervals  of  the  milk  and 
butter-fat  yield  of  cows,  the  owners  of 
which  apply  therefor  under  the  conditions 


SHEEP  RANCHING. 

i.  Wayside  Sheep,  New  Brunswick  2.  Sheep  Ran  \  3.  Si 

5.  Part  ok  Klock  ok  1  ’00  Sheep  near  Wainrioht,  Alia. 
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laid  down  by  the  Department.  The 
information  which  is  rendered  available 
by  these  records  provides  a  standard  for 
the  selection,  particularly  of  pure-bred 
sires,  and  its  use  is  steadily  leading  to 
an  improvement  in  breeding  practice. 

One  other  factor  is  yet  to  be  alluded  to, 
and  its  importance  is  such  that  it  seems 
proper  to  touch  upon  it  at  some  length 
in  concluding  this  article.  We  refer  to  the 
nationalization  of  the  Canadian  records  of 
pedigreed  stock,  which  has  not  only  made 
possible  a  systematization  of  the  national 
live  stock  records,  but  has,  as  well,  furthered 
and  advanced  in  a  very  direct  manner  the 
business  of  the  pure-bred  stockman  and 
the  cattle  industry  of  the  country. 

Until  the  j-ear  1900  all  the  Live  Stock 
Records  in  Canada  were  conducted  by  the 
Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture,  or 
by  breed  associations  more  or  less  pro¬ 
vincial  in  character  and  scope.  Although 
the  most  important  record  associations  had 
their  origin  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
books  of  record  were  also  established  in 
Quebec,  the  North-West  Territories,  and  in 
each  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This 
multiplicity  of  records,  without  uniform 
standards  of  registration,  proved  a  source 
of  confusion  and  expense  to  breeders  and 
farmers,  and  a  hindrance  to  inter-provincial 
and  export  trade.  The  first  step  taken  to 
improve  the  existing  situation  was  the 
passage  of  an  Act  respecting  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Live  Stock  Record  Associations, 
which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  June 
14,  1900.  Leading  record  associations 
promptly  took  advantage  of  the  privilege 
afforded  them  by  this  Act,  and  secured 
incorporation  under  Dominion  charters 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  system 
of  records  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
at  many  breeders’  meetings  up  to  the  year 
1904,  when  a  General  Convention  of  live 
stock  breeders  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
was  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  At  this  Convention  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  to  work  out  the 
details  of  a  scheme  providing  for  the 
nationalization  of  Canadian  Live  Stock 
Records,  and  in  April  of  the  following 
year  another  convention  of  delegates  from 
each  of  the  Live  Stock  Record  Associations 
was  held  in  Ottawa,  and  a  National  Record 
Board  established.  The  National  Record 
Board  is  composed  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
various  breed  associations  on  the  basis  of 


two  persons  for  every  100  members  or 
under,  and  one  additional  representative 
for  each  500  members. 

It  is  to  these  men,  forming  the  National 
Record  Board,  that  the  breed  associations 
delegate  the  work  of  carrying  on  the 
National  Record  Office  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
constitution  and  rules  of  entry  of  each 
association  as  laid  down  in  the  Dominion 
charter  under  which  it  is  incorporated. 

The  Record  Board  meets  annually  and 
discusses  and  decides  the  larger  questions 
connected  with  record  matters.  In  order 
that  the  details  of  registration  may  be 
efficiently  looked  after,  an  executive 
committee  is  elected  by  the  Board,  one 
man  representing  each  of  the  following 
classes  of  stock  :  heavy  horses,  light  horses, 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
These  representatives,  presided  over  by  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Record  Board 
with  a  secretary-treasurer,  constitute  what 
is  called  the  Record  Committee.  This 
committee  meets  at  sufficiently  frequent 
intervals  to  look  after  the  work  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  Record  Board  in  the 
matter  of  registration,  which  includes 
management  of  the  National  Records 
Office.  This  office  is  placed  in  charge 
of  an  accountant,  who  is  also  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Board  and  has  full 
supervision  of  the  several  registrars  and 
clerks.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of 
registration  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  breeders  themselves  through  their 
Breed  Associations,  Record  Board,  Record 
Committee,  accountant,  and  registrars. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  however, 
furnishes  office  accommodation  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  stationery  and  other 
supplies,  and  assumes  a  further  responsi¬ 
bility  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Records  Office,  to  the  extent  of  guaranteeing 
the  authenticity  of  the  certificates  issued. 
That  is  to  say,  the  registration  certificates, 
after  being  prepared  in  accordance  with 


the  office  records  and  carefully  checked 
by  the  registrars,  are  handed  over,  along 
with  the  application  forms  received  from 
the  breeder,  to  an  officer  of  the  Department, 
who  examines  the  certificates  and  compares 
them  with  the  breeders’  applications.  If 
found  correct,  the  certificates  are  approved 
by  this  officer,  on  behalf  of  the  Minister, 
under  his  own  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Department. 

Regarding  the  disposition  of  fees  re¬ 
ceived,  it  may  be  explained  that,  on  the 
day  received,  all  fees  are  deposited  in  a 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  association  for 
which  they  are  sent.  These  moneys  are 
payable  only  to  the  order  of  each  repre¬ 
sentative  association  through  its  officers. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  Record 
Committee,  after  depositing  through  the 
accountant  these  funds,  has  no  further 
control  of  them. 

To  finance  the  affairs  of  the  office,  a 
monthly  levy  is  made  by  the  Record 
Committee  on  all  self-sustaining  associa¬ 
tions.  The  amount  charged  for  each 
association  is  based  on  the  charges  for 
the  previous  year.  If  the  levies  prove 
too  large  or  too  small,  adjustment  is  made 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  expenses 
of  the  associations  on  which  levy  is  not 
made  are  provided  from  a  grant  given  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Record  Committee.  I11  doing  this  the 
Department  is  carrying  out  an  agreement 
to  assist  new  records.  The  moneys  accruing 
to  an  association,  not  expended  as  above 
noted,  are,  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
association,  to  be  used  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  officers  and  directors,  for 
the  purposes  of  publicity,  or  in  such  other 
ways  as  provided  by  Section  15  of  the 
Live  Stock  Pedigree  Act. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  recording  of 
live  stock  under  the  present  system  is  found 
to  work  very  satisfactorily.  The  methods 
now  followed  have  eliminated  not  only  the 
control  of  records  by  close  corporations, 


Name  of  Association. 


Registrations, 

1913. 


Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
Canadian  Hereford  Breeders’  Association 
Canadian  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
North  American  Galloway  Association  ... 
Canadian  Aberdeen  Angus  Association  ... 
Canadian  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 
French-Canadian  Cattle  Breeders’  Association 
Canadian  Red  Polled  Association 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada 


Membership, 

1913. 


Catti.k  Ranch,  Alherta. 


CATTLE  RANCHING. 

2.  Cattle,  Vancouver  Island,  B.C.  3.  Branding  Catti.e. 

5.  Prize  Cattle,  Manitoba.  6.  Atock  Yards,  Manitoba. 


4.  Shorthorns  at  Brandon,  Man. 
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but  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
those  complications  inseparable  from  the 
existence  of  multiplicity  of  records  in 
the  same  country.  The  recording  of 
live  stock  is  characterized  by  accuracy, 
promptness,  and  economy  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  while  Canadian  records  are  now 
recognized  as  oflicial,  not  only  through¬ 


out  the  Dominion,  but  in  other  countries 
as  well. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Canadian 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  which  has  a 
Dominion  charter  but  has  not  yet  co-operated 
with  the  other  associations,  all  Record  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  Dominion  are  operated  under 
the  National  Records  System. 


By  way  of  general  information  with 
respect  to  the  strength  and  standing  of 
the  various  pure  bred  cattle  breeders’ 
associations  in  the  Dominion,  the  statement 
on  p.  252,  setting  forth  the  registrations  for 
the  year  1913  and  the  total  membership  to 
date,  is  submitted. 


THE  DAIRYING  INDUSTRY 

By  J.  A.  RUDDICK,  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage 


CCORDING  to  the  census  of  1911 
there  were  2,594,179  cows  in  Canada 
that  year.  This  was  an  increase  of 
185,502  as  compared  with  the  census 
of  1901.  The  increase  was  all  in  the 
Western  Provinces.  In  all  of  the  five 
provinces  east  of  the  Great  Lakes  there  was 
a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  cows 
during  the  decade.  Mere  numbers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  one  of  the  factors  which 
affect  the  production  of  milk,  for  we  find 
that  while  the  value  of  the  total  product 
in  1901  was  $66,470,953,  it  had  risen  to 
$109,340,024111  1911.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  cows  during 
the  decade  was  only  7  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duct  was  60  per  cent.  In  Ontario,  where 
there  was  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  cows,  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  increased  by  18  per  cent,  during  the 
same  period.  In  the  province  of  Quebec, 
with  a  decrease  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  cows,  the  value  of  the 
product  increased  nearly  35  per  cent.  In 
1900  the  value  of  the  total  product  was 
$27  per  cow,  and  in  1910  it  was  $42  per 
cow.  Part  of  this  increase  in  value  must 
be  attributed  to  a  10  per  cent,  higher 
price  in  the  latter  year,  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
product  was  sold  as  market  milk,  but 
even  after  these  allowances  are  made, 
the  figures  show  a  very  substantial  gain 
in  milk  production.  The  increase  in  the 
yield  per  cow,  resulting  from  better 
management  of  the  herd,  is  mostly  clear 
profit,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  result  is 
due  to  the  cow-testing  propaganda  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  by  the  Dairy  Division  of 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmers  are  encouraged  to  test  and 


weigh  the  milk  of  the  individual  cows 
in  their  herd  in  order  that  the  unprofit¬ 
able  ones  may  be  eliminated  and  the 
herd  built  up  by  rearing  the  progeny 
of  those  that  have  the  best  records. 
This  work  has  only  just  begun,  and  it  is 
a  fair  presumption  that  by  the  time 
the  next  census  is  taken  a  still  greater 
increase  will  be  shown. 

Figures  for  the  total  value  of  dairy 
production  in  1913  are  not  available, 
but  if  we  take  the  figures  already  quoted 
from  the  census  of  1911,  which  give  the 
value  of  total  products  in  1910,  and  allow 
the  same  rate  of  increase  as  there  was 
between  1900  and  19x0,  the  value  for 
1913  is  approximate^  $122,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  different  products 
in  1910  (Fifth  Census)  was  as  follows  :  — 


Dollars. 


Factory  cheese 

21,587,124 

Home-made  cheese 

i53.036 

Creamery  butter  ... 

I5. 645. 8-15 

Home-made  butter 

39,889,953 

Condensed  milk  ... 

i,8i3.97i 

Milk  and  cream  consumed 

and  used  for  ice  cream 

30,250,005 

I09>339,934 

Cheese  and  Milk  and  Cream. — The  cheese 
manufactured  in  Canada  is  almost  entirely 
of  the  one  kind,  resembling  more  nearly  the 
English  Cheddar  than  any  other  variety. 
The  Canadian  cheese-makers  adopted  this 
type  of  cheese  as  being  the  one  best  suited 
for  the  factory  system,  and  because  the 
taste  in  England,  where  they  looked  for 
a  market,  was  demanding  cheese  of  that 
character.  Canada  has  not,  like  most 
other  countries,  developed  a  special  type 
of  cheese  of  any  importance.  A  few 
families  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  make 
a  limited  quantity  of  a  small,  soft,  highly 
fermented  cheese,  which  is  sold  in  Quebec 


Commissioner 

city.  The  process  of  its  manufacture  is 
either  a  modification  or  an  unskilful  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  method  employed  in  making 
some  of  the  old  French  varieties,  and 
was  first  practised  in  Canada  by  French 
colonists  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  few  foreign  varieties  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  like  the  Port-du-Salut  (French),  made 
at  the  Trappist  Monastery  on  the  Ottawa 
River  and  sold  as  “Oka”  cheese.  There 
are  several  brands  of  “  potted”  cheese  on 
the  market,  but  these  are  prepared  from 
ordinary  Canadian  Cheddar. 

The  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  and 
milk  powders  is  becoming  an  important 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Canada. 
There  are  12  large  factories  engaged  in 
preparing  these  products,  and  the  number  is 
likely  to  be  increased.  A  total  of  69,264,090 
lb.  of  fresh  milk  wTas  used  for  this  purpose 
in  1910,  out  of  which  there  was  manufac¬ 
tured  27,831,596  lb.  of  finished  products. 
The  quantities  are  much  larger  at  present, 
but  the  exact  figures  are  not  available. 
The  principal  seat  of  this  industry  is  in 
Western  Ontario,  and  the  milk  thus  diverted 
from  the  cheese  factories  together  with  the 
milk  and  cream  sent  to  cheese  factories  is 
rapidly  diminishing  the  output  of  cheese  in 
that  district.  The  condensed  milk  is  nearty 
all  disposed  of  in  the  Western  Provinces. 

The  quantity  of  ice  cream  consumed  in 
Canada  has  increased  enormously  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  its  manufac¬ 
ture  is  an  important  and  growing  factor 
in  the  disposal  of  the  milk  supply  of  the 
country.  Statistics  gathered  from  ice-cream 
manufacturers  in  only  24  towns  and  cities 
in  1912  showed  that  they  used  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  over  2,000,000  lb.  of  butter  for  this 
purpose.  Instead  of  being  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury  or  a  confection,  ice  cream  is 
coming  to  be  considered  as  a  food. 

The  Export  Trade. — Small  quantities  of 
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butter  and  cheese  have  been  exported  from 
Canada  for  over  ioo  years,  but  it  was  not 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  a  regular  trade  of  any  im¬ 
portance  was  established.  The  maximum 
export  of  34,128,944  lb.  of  butter  was 
reached  in  1903,  and  the  largest  export  of 
cheese,  namely  233,980,716  lb.,  in  the  year 
1904.  After  1907  the  quantity  of  butter 
exported  declined  rapidly,  until  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  less  than 
1,000,000  lb.  were  exported  to  all  countries, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  over  60  years  prac¬ 
tically  no  butter  was  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  the  actual  quantity  being  only 
681  lb.  The  exports  of  cheese  for  the 


offered  for  sale,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  daughters  could  spare  for  that  purpose 
large  growth  in  population  during  the  past  from  their  other  and  ofttimes  arduous 


ten  years. 

duties 

>,  and  the 

supply  of  dairy  products 

Comparative  Value 

of  Detaile 

d  Exports 

for  Years 

ended  March  31, 

1909,  1910, 

1911,  1912, 

and  1913. 

i  913. 

1912. 

191 1. 

I910*  1909. 

Cheese 

Butter 

Condensed  milk  ... 

Fresh  milk... 

Cream 

Casein 

Dollars. 

20,697,144 

223,578 

25'554 

M12 

75bi23 

I5>342 

Dollars. 

20,888,818 

2,077,916 

305,678 

975 

792,687 

38,302 

Dollars. 

20,739,507 

744,288 

469,406 

4,276 

1,714,628 

37,009 

Dollars.  Dollars. 

'  21,607,692  20,384,666 

1,010,272  1,521,436 

i 

7  54I>372  90,520 

Total . 

2I>7I4>153 

24,104,376 

23,709,114 

23T59,336  21,996,622 

1.  Gathering  Cream. 

fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  were 
I55>216»392  lb.  In  the  year  1900  37 
per  cent,  of  the  total  dairy  production  was 
exported.  In  1910  the  exports  were  only 
21  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The 
decline  in  the  exports  of  dairy  products  in 
the  face  of  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  milk  is  partly  the  result  of  a  larger  per 
capita  home  consumption,  owing  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
improved  quality  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 


DAIRY  FARMING. 

2.  Prize  Cows. 

The  Factory  System. — Although  there  were 
over  1,000,000  cows  in  British  North 
America  in  1861,  the  outlook  for  dairying 
at  that  time  was  not  encouraging.  Progress 
was  impossible  under  the  conditions  which 
then  existed.  Cows  were  kept  in  most 
cases  merely  for  household  purposes  and 
very  few  farmers  specialized  in  dairying. 
The  production  of  milk  for  cheese-  or 
butter-making  was  limited  to  the  amount 
of  time  which  the  farmer's  wife  and 
256 


3.  Milking  by  Machinery. 

so  far  exceeded  the  total  demand  that 
prices  were  unremunerative. 

The  introduction  of  the  factory  system 
of  manufacturing  cheese  and  butter  saved 
the  situation  by  making  an  export  trade 
possible  and  opening  the  way  for  an 
increased  production  of  milk  with  greater 
profit  to  the  farmer.  The  first  cheese 
factory  in  Canada  was  established  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  1864.  During  the 
following  year  a  cheese  factory  was 
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opened  in  Quebec.  The  number  of 
factories  increased  rapidly  in  Ontario  until 
about  the  year  1900,  when  the  suitable 
territory  was  fairly  well  occupied.  In 
Quebec  there  was  not  so  much  progress 
until  after  about  1883. 

The  first  creamery  in  Canada  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in 
1873.  The  organization  of  other  creameries 
immediately  followed  in  both  Ontario  and 
Quebec  and  later  in  the  other  provinces, 
but  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  butter 
produced  on  farms  in  some  districts. 
There  is  practically  no  cheese  made  on 
farms  in  Canada. 

The  comparatively  sparse  settlement  and 
small  number  of  cows  kept  within  a 
reasonable  radius  of  any  given  point  have 
so  far  made  it  impossible  to  secure  suffi¬ 
cient  milk  to  put  the  cheese  factory  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis  in  the  territory  west 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  except  in  some  parts 
of  Manitoba.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  cream-gathering  creamery,  whose 
operations  may  be  extended  to  a  very 
wide  territory,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
most  suitable  form  of  the  factor}'  system 
for  that  part  of  the  country.  Under  this 
system  the  farmers  who  support  the  es¬ 
tablishment  provide  themselves  with  hand- 
power  cream  separators,  and  send  the 
cream  only  to  the  factory.  The  cream 
is  delivered  over  long  distances  every 
second  or  third  day,  and  thus  a  large  saving 


is  effected  over  the  cost  of  delivering  milk 
every  day.  As  the  milk  must  be  delivered 
early  in  the  morning,  the  area  from  which 
it  is  obtained  is  necessarily  much  smaller 
than  in  the  other  system. 

The  latest  returns  show  that  there  are 
3,760  cheese  factories  and  creameries  in 
Canada,  and  12  condensed  milk  or  milk 
powder  plants.  The  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  are  distributed  bv  provinces 
as  follows  : — 


factories,  either  proprietary  or  joint  stock, 
the  milk  suppliers  are  the  recognized 
owners  of  the  product,  and  they  usually 
appoint  a  salesman,  a  treasurer,  and  other 
officers  to  look  after  their  interests.  In 
some  cases  the  owner  of  the  factory 
is  appointed  salesman. 

The  owner  or  company  receives  a  fixed 
rate  for  manufacturing,  except  in  very 
limited  districts,  where  the  factories  are 
operated  on  a  percentage  of  the  value 


Provinces. 

Cheese 

Factories* 

Creameries. 

Combined 

Factories. 

Ontario  ... 

...  1 ,0 1 9 

128 

59 

Quebec  . 

894 

576 

6(48 

Alberta . 

•  •  •  3 

53 

I 

British  Columbia 

— 

23 

— 

Manitoba  ...  . 

18 

30 

I 

New  Brunswick 

24 

17 

3 

Nova  Scotia 

7 

13 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island 

17 

8 

19 

Saskatchewan  ... 

2 

!7 

Total  . 

1,984 

865 

782 

The  cheese  factories  and  creameries  are 
not  organized  on  any  uniform  plan.  Many 
of  them  are  owned  and  operated  by  in¬ 
dividuals  or  firms,  others  are  owned  by 
joint-stock  companies,  the  shareholders  of 
which  may  or  may  not  be  milk  suppliers. 

In  the  business  organization  of  the 


of  the  product  sold.  Where  the  fixed  rate 
is  in  vogue,  it  varies  for  manufacturing 
cheese  from  1  to  1$  cents  per  pound  and 
from  2$  to  3J  cents  per  pound  for 
butter,  according  to  the  locality  or  the 
competition  between  factories  for  a  milk 
supply. 
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THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 


T  T  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
the  demand  for  prime  poultry  and 
eggs  in  the  Dominion  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  and  were  every  farmer  to  keep 
his  poultry  for  profit,  bestowing  as  much 
attention  on  their  selection,  breeding,  and 
management  as  he  does  upon  his  larger 
stock,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
find  them  a  paying  proposition. 

At  present  very  large  quantities  of 
chicken  and  eggs  are  imported,  and  even 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  poultry  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal,  many  car-loads  of  eggs 
come  from  California,  Washington,  and 
the  adjoining  States.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec  the  enormous  and  ever-increasing 
consumption  of  eggs  and  fowl  in  the  large 
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cities  led,  three  years  ago,  to  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  subject.  It  was  difficult 
to  obtain  accurate  statistics,  but  easy  to 
ascertain  that  at  that  time  the  province 
was  importing  from  abroad  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  eggs,  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  single  house  in  Montreal 
was  receiving  1,250,000  from  Russia. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  have  through  their 
lecturers  and  the  wide  dissemination  of 
leaflets  done  much  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  methods  necessary  to 
success,  and  many  up-to-date  and 
excellent  lessons  have  also  been  learned 
from  the  great  poultry  plants  south  of 
the  boundary. 


The  varying  climatic  conditions  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Dominion  render 
the  employment  of  widely  different  methods 
of  housing  and  management  essential,  and 
poultry  keepers  in  the  prairies  and  east  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  farms 
where  poultry  raising  is  taken  seriously, 
the  Tolman  and  other  open-fronted  houses 
are  largely  coming  into  general  use,  and 
it  is  now  realized  that  the  birds'  health 
and  productive  powers  are  dependent  on 
adequate  light  and  ventilation. 

The  principal  poultry  centre  for  British 
Columbia  is  at  Duncan,  Vancouver  Island, 
where  the  Creamery  Association  have  estab¬ 
lished,  under  very  competent  management, 
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a  co-operative  egg-packing  and  poultry- 
fattening  station.  Here  the  eggs  from 
each  farm  are  stamped  with  a  distinctive 
number  and  sold  under  a  guarantee  of 
freshness,  practically  on  similar  lines  to 
the  method  practised  in  Denmark.  Many 
other  stations  conducted  in  the  same  way 
are  now  in  operation  throughout  the 
country, 

Speaking  generally,  utility  fowl,  i.e.  those 
which  combine  table  qualities  with  egg 
productiveness,  are  the  most  popular, 
though  in  the  prairies  and  east  many 
farmers  prefer  the  purely  laying  types 
on  account  of  their  early  maturity  and 
general  hardiness.  Of  the  former  class 
the  Wyandotte,  Plymouth  or  Barred  Rock, 
Orpington,  and  Rhode  Island  Red  are  the 
most  kept,  while  of  the  latter  the  Leghorn, 
Minorca,  and  Campine  are  favourites. 
It  may  be  said  that  nowadays  most 
poultrymen  are  realizing  the  fact  that  by 
judicious  breeding  and  careful  trap-nest 
selection  of  the  parent  stock,  the  utility 
breeds  may  be  made  to  equal  and  even 
surpass  the  laying  types  in  egg  production. 
It  has  been  the  effort  of  those  employed 
by  the  various  authorities  to  impress  this 
theory  upon  the  minds  of  the  farmers, 
and  when  it  has  gained  more  general 
acceptance  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
a  great  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  will  take  place.  At  present  in 
too  many  cases  no  attention  is  paid  to 
breeding,  fresh  blood  is  seldom  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  fowl  are  kept  more  to 
supply  eggs  to  the  family  than  as  a 
profitable  accessory  to  the  larger  stock. 

In  the  orchards  of  the  Pacific  slope 
poultry  are  sometimes  run,  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  themselves,  their 
owner,  and  the  fruit  trees.  They  here 
find  shade  and  insects  in  abundance,  while 
the  land  is  cleared  of  caterpillars  and 
grubs  and  enriched  by  manure.  The 
industry,  however,  might  well  become 
more  general  in  this  region. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  poultry 
manure  is  the  very  finest  fertilizer  for 
tomatoes,  and  when  collected  below  fatten¬ 
ing  crates  fetches  a  high  price  for  this 
particular  purpose  in  Surrey  and  the  other 
fattening  centres  in  England.  Again,  on 
the  vast  stubble  fields  of  the  wheat  belt 


poultry  could  be  run  at  a  good  profit  for 
six  weeks  at  least  after  harvest.  Much  of 
the  dropped  grain  would  be  saved,  and 
the  portable  colony  house  forms  an  easily 
managed  temporary  home. 

Except  on  poultry  farms  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  care  and  knowledge  in  preparing 
table  fowl  for  market.  Many  farmers  ship 
their  cockerels  alive  to  market.  Often  this 
entails  a  long  railroad  journey  and  loss 
of  weight  through  fretting,  etc.,  with 
consequent  decreased  returns  to  the 
shipper.  In  a  country  where  ice  can 
always  be  obtained  this  is  a  mistake. 
Again,  in  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain,  old 
and  young  fowl  are  often  mixed  together 
indiscriminately  on  the  retailer’s  slab  and 
sold  as  chicken.  The  uninstructed  or 
unwary  housewife  does  not,  therefore, 
have  a  continuous  inducement  to  buy 
poultry.  What  are  known  as  capons  and 
crate-fattened  clncken  are  marketed  in 
negligible  numbers. 

The  methods  of  feeding  adopted  are 
very  similar  to  those  practised  in  the 
States.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  it  does  not  pay  in  Canada  to  go 
to  the  same  trouble  in  mixing  mashes, 
cooking  or  feeding  balanced  rations,  as  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  pay  in  the  future,  as  prices  tend  to  rise 
each  year  and  are  already  higher  in  many 
cases  than  those  obtained  in  Leadenhall, 
while  the  quality,  as  has  been  said,  leaves 
room  for  great  improvement. 

The  principal  points  to  be  kept  in  view 
are  the  necessity  for  judicious  breeding 
with  a  definite  aim,  the  feeding  of  a 
properly  balanced  ration,  suitable  hous¬ 
ing  combining  light,  ventilation,  and 
warmth,  the  hatching  of  laying  stock  at 
a  time  which  will  allow  them  to  mature 
when  eggs  are  scarcest,  and  the  proper 
marketing  of  cockerels,  including  the 
important  process  of  fattening  along 
rapid,  economic,  and  commercial  lines. 

Many  exclusive  poultry  farmers  are 
making  good  profits  in  the  day-old  chick 
business,  and  with  the  demand  for  better 
stock  there  are  excellent  openings  in 
this  direction.  Dry  air  incubators  such 
as  the  Cyphers  are  most  used  in  the  east. 

Much  more  might  be  done  in  the 
duck  industry.  The  Pekin  is  the  breed 


universally  favoured,  and  this  is  natural 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  very  small  demand 
for  duck  eggs.  Except  on  the  few  duck 
farms  there  is  not  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  stock  birds  only  should 
be  allowed  free  water  range.  Until  this 
is  realized  good  table  duckling  will 
continue  to  be  as  scarce  as  at  present. 
In  a  country  where  the  farmer  can  grow 
quantities  of  feed  on  virgin  soil,  duck 
farming  should  be  profitable.  At  present 
this  branch  is  in  its  infancy. 

Turkeys  are  principally  on  sale  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  although  a 
fair  demand,  which  is  mostly  supplied 
from  cold  storage,  exists  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  As  in  the  case  of  fowl, 
there  are  endless  opportunities  for  turkey 
raising  in  British  Columbia — free  range, 
a  profusion  of  wild  berries,  grasses,  and 
insects  combined  with  mild  spring  and 
fall  weather  making  their  rearing  merely 
a  matter  of  careful  housing  until  they 
have  passed  the  poult  stage. 

Geese  are  chiefly  raised  in  Eastern 
Canada,  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  producing  the  largest  number. 
As  with  other  poultry,  much  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  strain.  The  rich  pasture- 
lands  of  these  provinces,  with  their  numer¬ 
ous  streams,  are  ideal  rearing  grounds 
during  the  warm  summer  weather,  and 
as  the  stock  birds  only  are  kept  during 
the  cold  months  of  the  year,  the  farmer 
has  not  much  trouble  in  seeing  to  their 
proper  housing.  Many  of  the  “  habitants  ” 
of  Quebec  province  know  how  to  fatten, 
and  Montreal  market  at  Christmas  has  very 
creditable  birds  on  sale.  Still  there  is  room 
for  many  improvements,  principally  along 
the  lines  of  breeding  and  marketing. 

In  some  few  districts  the  raising  of 
squab  pigeons  is  practised,  and  this,  if 
scientifically  managed,  is  very  remunera¬ 
tive — the  young  birds  fetching  $i  per 
pair  at  any  high-class  hotel.  As  the 
parent  birds  take  upon  themselves  the 
entire  upbringing,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  all  the  tiresome  detail  of  chicken 
raising  is  eliminated,  and  all  that  must 
be  done  is  to  feed  the  stock.  The  industry, 
which  has  reached  large  dimensions  in 
the  States,  might  be  more  generally  carried 
on  in  Canada  with  profit. 
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THE  SWINE- RAISING  INDUSTRY 


Bv  J.  IS.  SPENCER,  B.S.A.,  Et 

''HE  swine-raising  industry  in  Canada 
is  closely  allied  with  what  may  he 
termed  general  agriculture  or  mixed 
farming.  Even  the  early  settlers  raised  a 
few  hogs  to  supply  themselves  with  meat 
and  to  provide  a  product  acceptable  to  the 
local  merchant  in  exchange  for  the  com¬ 
modities  of  commerce.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  urban  populations,  and  the  growth 
ot  the  lumbering  industry,  there  grew  up 
a  demand  for  pork  products.  In  the  case 
of  beef,  the  butcher  very  early  became 
a  necessary  factor,  while  in  the  swine 
industry,  the  farmer  continued  to  combine 
breeding  and  feeding  operations  with  the 
slaughtering  and  curing  of  the  meat. 
Then  there  arose  a  more  or  less  extensive 
fresh  pork  trade,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
packing  houses  were  established  about 
i860  that  an  export  trade  began.  Of  the 
early  years  of  the  industry,  Mr.  William 
Davies  of  Toronto,  the  pioneer  pork 
packer  of  Canada,  writes — 

“  Fifty  years  ago,  or  even  more,  large 
numbers  of  dressed  hogs  were  brought  by 
farmers  to  Toronto.  Besides  the  few  that 
were  bought  by  local  dealers  many  were 
bought  by  commission  men  in  the  city 
for  local  operators  in  Montreal.  These 
carcasses  were  chopped  up  and  packed  in 
barrels  with  a  certain  amount  of  salt,  then 
coopered  up  tight  and  filled  with  water 
and  brine.  These  barrels  were  then 
shipped  by  boat  to  the  consignees  in 
Montreal.  In  a  few  instances  they  were 
were  taken  down  by  local  Toronto  men. 
Arrived  in  Montreal  these  barrels  of  pork 
were  taken  to  a  Government  Inspection 
Warehouse.  The  Inspectors  were  sworn 
Government  Officials,  and  they  made  out 
a  bill  for  each  owner  specifying  so  many 
barrels  of  mess  pork,  so  many  of  prime 
mess,  etc.,  and  armed  with  this  certified 
bill  the  products  could  be  sold  to  Montreal 
merchants,  from  whom  the  stuff  found  its 
way  into  the  pineries  to  feed  the  lumber¬ 
men.  At  that  day  there  was  positively 
no  export  trade.  Soon  after  that  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  enacted,  and  as  hogs  were  much  more 
plentiful  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada,  and  mess  pork  in  barrels  was  put 
up  in  the  United  States  on  a  very  large 
scale,  it  came  to  Canada  duty  free  and 
thus  there  was  a  considerable  amount  avail- 
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able  for  export,  especially  so  as  the  kind 
of  hogs  desirable  for  the  lumbermen  -,  use 
were  ‘  mammoths,’  while  the  sort  desirable 
for  export  were  ‘  light  weights.’  From  that 
time  the  export  business  increased  largely.” 

While  the  market  for  Canadian  pork 
products  was  confined  principallv  to  a 
home  demand,  there  was  no  incentive  to 
change  from  the  customs  that  had  become 
well  established,  but  so  soon  as  there  was 
an  appreciable  quantity  for  export,  the 
requirements  of  the  importing  country  had 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  was,  as  it  is  to-day,  flic  business  of  the 
farmer  to  raise  the  hogs ;  the  finding  of  a 
market  depended  upon  the  commercial 
man,  who  in  this  case  was  the  pork  packer. 
Fortunately  for  the  industry,  which 
expanded  very  rapidly,  there  were  in 
Canada  far-seeing  men  engaged  in  the 
packing  business,  and  on  these  the  swine¬ 
raising  industry  depended  more  than  upon 
any  other  agency.  They  set  about 
developing  the  right  kind  of  hogs  for  the 
best  trade. 

The  English  market  demanded  medium- 
weight  hams  and  “Wiltshire  sides”  full 
of  lean  meat.  Experience  taught  the 
packers  that  the  Yorkshire  and  Tamworth 
breeds  excelled  in  these  particulars.  To 
encourage  farmers  to  raise  hogs  of  these 
breeds  leading  packers  imported  boars  and 
distributed  them  in  hog-raising  sections. 
This  was  done  in  parts  of  Ontario  about 
1890.  The  desired  result  was  quickly 
obtained,  and  in  few  years  Canadian  hog 
meats  became  very  popular  on  the  British 
market. 

The  possibilities  of  the  bacon  industry 
appealed  to  Provincial  and  Dominion 
Governments  perhaps  more  especially  at 
the  beginning.  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture,  during  several  years  in 
the  nineties,  conducted  a  most  effective 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  “bacon”  hog. 
By  means  of  Winter  Fairs  and  Farmers' 
Institute  meetings,  Ontario  farmers  were 
shown  conclusively  that  the  “  bacon  ”  hog 
was  the  most  profitable  to  raise  and  the 
most  readily  sold  in  the  best  markets  of 
the  world.  The  wisdom  of  this  counsel 
is  amply  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the 
Swine  Commissioner  who  visited  Denmark 
and  found  that  the  Danish  pig,  fiom  which 
the  highest  priced  bacon  in  England  is 
-’59 
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made,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  pigs 
advocated  for  Canadian  farmers  and  at 
the  present  time  raised  by  them  in  every 
province.  The  results  of  this  educational 
campaign  were  so  pronounced  that  within 
a  few  years  the  railroads  leading  to  the 
large  packing  houses  were  every  week 
shipping  hogs  that  came  well  up  to  the 
standard  required  for  the  export  trade 
from  almost  every  country  station. 

Nor  were  the  other  provinces  asleep  in 
regard  to  the  swine-breeding  industry,  as 
in  each  one  of  them  excellent  progress 
has  been  made,  especiallv  in  the  matter 
of  quality.  In  each  province  the  “bacon” 
hog  is  the  standard,  and  the  pigs  that  win 
the  best  awards  in  the  Eastern  Provinces 
are  ot  the  same  type,  age,  and  weight  as 
those  that  take  the  best  awards  in  Ontario 
and  in  the  Western  Provinces. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  done  much  to  uplift  the  industry,  more 
especially  in  the  provinces  outside  of 
Ontario.  Through  the  Branch  of  the  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  the  teaching  com¬ 
menced  in  Ontario  has  been  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  both  by 
means  of  Institute  meetings  and  Winter 
Fairs,  while  these  latter  organizations  have 
been  induced  to  frame  their  prize  lists  so 
as  to  encourage  only  breeds  of  the  “  bacon  ” 
type.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  also  distributed  by  means  of 
auction  sales  and  through  Farmers’  Clubs 
breeding  swine  of  superior  quality.  In 
addition  very  valuable  services  have  been 
rendered  by  the  Experimental  Farms, 
especially  the  Central  Farm,  where  the 
questions  of  economical  feeding  and 
sanitary  housing  have  been  very  largely 
solved. 

The  Export  Trade. —  From  small  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  early  nineties  the  export 
bacon  trade  with  Great  Britain  grew  bv 
rapid  strides  until  in  1905  Canada  supplied 
the  Mother  Country  with  about  20  per  cent, 
of  her  imported  bacon.  For  .1  number  of 
years  a  highly  satisfactory  export  trade  was 
maintained,  but  since  11)07  this  has  declined, 
and  to-dav  exports  to  Great  Britain  have 
fallen  to  about  one-third  of  what  they  were 
when  the  trade  was  at  its  height. 

It  must  be  noted  that  up  to  about  1884 
much  of  the  export  pork  was  made  from 
United  States  hogs.  Soon  after  that  time 
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Canadian  hogs  were  raised  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  keep  the  packing  houses 
supplied. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports 
of  bacon,  hams,  and  pork  from  1868  to 
the  autumn  of  1913  : — 


Fiscal  Yea  is. 

Bacon. 

1868 . 

lb. 

1870  ... 

— 

1880  ... 

8,616,739 

j 885  ... 

7,189,260 

1S90  ... 

7,235,336 

1895 . 

37,526,058 

1900  ...  ...  . 

132,175,688 

1905 . 

116,835,050 

1908  ... 

92,001,910 

:9°9 . 

70,564,927 

1910  ... 

45,576,883 

1911  ... 

56,068,607 

1912  ... 

59,979,963 

i9r3  . 

36,212,190 

15,522,804 

April-October  1913  ... 

The  falling  oft  in  exports  does  not 
indicate  a  serious  decline  in  the  raising 
of  hogs.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1891  there  were  that  year  on  Canadian 
farms  1, 733,85°  hogs,  which  number  had 
10  years  later  increased  to  2,353,828,  and 
in  1911  to  3,610,428. 

Federal  meat  inspection  in  Canada  was 
inaugurated  in  September  1907.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  in  inspected  establish¬ 
ments  in  Canada  year  by  year  since  that 
time  : — • 

Swine  Slaughtered  in  Canada  at 
Inspected  Establishments. 


Number. 

8  Months  ending  March  31,  1908  861,989 

Year  ending  March  31,  1909  ...  1,532,796 

Year  ending  March  31,  1910  ...  1,261,496 
4  eai  ending  March  31,  1911  •••  1,452,237 

Year  ending  March  31,  1912  ...  1,852,997 

Year  ending  March  31,  1913  ...  1,607,741 

10  Months  ending  Jan.  31,  1914  1,456,615 


The  decline  in  exports  must,  in  a  large 
measure,  be  attributed  to  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  in  Canada.  During  the  years 
of  heavy  export  the  supplies  shipped  out 
were  produced  almost  entirely  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  Western  Pro¬ 
vinces,  while  tilling  with  people,  were 
slow  to  produce  hogs  until  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  when  a  great  increase  in 


production  has  taken  place.  Up  to  1913 
packing  houses  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
had  a  large  market  for  pork  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  the  tide  has  turned. 
Prairie  Province  farmers,  owing  to  con¬ 
tinued  high  prices  for  pork,  have  turned 


Hams. 

Pork. 

Total. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

10,580,528 

3,506,048 

14,086,576 

19,627,216 

6,544,384 

26,171,600 

955,603 

1,281,391 

to, 853, 733 

962.827 

555,436 

8,707,523 

256,746 

233,899 

7,725,981 

2,607,968 

519,736 

40,653,762 

2,856,186 

1,109,550 

136,141,424 

2,866,263 

2,235,936 

121,937,249 

3,173,950 

769,932 

95,945,792 

3,27L3I  2 

335,343 

74,171,582 

3,242,806 

599,081 

49,418,770 

3,805,918 

41 7,577 

60,921,102 

3,124,595 

434,48o 

63,539,038 

2,476,654 

52L533 

39,210,377 

L  144,707 

370,993 

i7°38,5o4 

their  attention  more  and  more  to  the 
feeding  of  hogs  on  their  low-grade  and 
damaged  grain,  and  since  the  fall  of  1913 
have  been  shipping  hogs  east  in  large 
numbers.  During  1913  the  slaughtering 
of  hogs  in  Canada  showed  a  very  slight 
increase  over  that  for  1912.  The  killings 
in  eastern  houses  showed  a  decrease  which 
was  slightly  more  than  met  by  an  increase 
m  the  west.  This  is  borne  out  by  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
following  table  : — 


to  be  recorded.  That  year  a  record  was 
opened  for  Suffolks,  Yorkshires,  and  Tam- 
worths,  and  at  various  periods  up  to  1892 
practically  all  of  the  present  breeds  in 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hamp- 
shires,  were  being  recorded  ;  Hampshire 
records  were  opened  in  1910.  The  work 
of  registration  was  carried  on  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Arts  Association  of  Ontario 
until  about  the  year  1900,  when  that  body 
ceased  to  exist.  From  that  time  until 
the  National  Live  Stock  Records  were 
formed  in  1905,  under  the  Live  Stock 
Pedigree  Act  of  1901,  the  work  of  regis¬ 
tration  was  done  by  the  late  Henry 
Wade,  Secretary  of  Live  Stock  Associa¬ 
tions  in  Ontario. 

Since  1905  the  registration  of  swine  in 
Canada  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
National  Live  Stock  Records  System  at 
Ottawa. 

The  development  of  a  Canadian 
“bacon”  hog  is  strikingly  reflected  in 
pedigree  registration.  During  the  past 
thirteen  years  hogs  of  breeds  of  the 
“  bacon  ”  type  have  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  ;  those  approaching  that  form 
have  more  than  held  their  own,  while 
certain  breeds  of  the  short,  thick  type 
have  passed  off  the  stage  so  far  as  rems- 
tration  in  Canada  is  concerned.  The 
table  below  shows  the  number  of  pedi¬ 
grees  of  each  of  the  several  breeds  that 
had  been  recorded  up  to  1900,  the  number 
of  each  recorded  up  to  the  beginning  of 
I9T4>  and  the  number  of  each  recorded  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 


Eastern  Canada 
Western  Canada 


Hogs  Slaughtered  in  Inspected  Houses. 
1913. 

.  923.908 

.  336.i47 


The  exports  of  hog  products  from 
Canada  have,  until  quite  recently,  been 
almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain.  With 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  “  Under¬ 
wood  ”  Tariff  in  September  1913  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  of  America 
were  thrown  open  to  meat  products  on  a 
fiee  basis.  Since  that  time  increasing 
quantities  of  Canadian  bacon,  hams,  and 
pork  have  been  finding  their  way  over 
the  International  boundary. 

Pedigree  Registration. — ' The  registration 
of  swine  in  Canada  commenced  with  the 
Berkshire  breed  in  1875,  and  it  was  not 
until  1882  that  other  breeds  commenced 


1912. 

Increase  oi  Decrease. 

1,058,486 

—  i34,578 

1 45,064 

4-191,083 

Pedigree  Registrations. 

Up  to 

Up  to  No.  since 

1900. 

1914.  1900. 

Berkshires 
Yorkshires 
Tamworths 
Chester  White 
Duroc  Jersey  . 
Poland  Chinas 
Hampshires  .. 
Essex  ... 
Suffolks 
Victorias 


12,147 

29,350 

17,203 

6,681 

46,393 

39- 712 

2,398 

10,063 

7,665 

2,519 

11,420 

8,90 1 

706 

2,363 

L657 

2,595 

3,878 

i,283 

— 

933 

933 

20 

272 

252 

262 

28l 

!9 

*4 

— 

— 

Exports  of  Bacon  from  Canada. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES 

By  [OHX  McLEISH,  B.A.,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources  and  Statistics,  Department  of 

Mines,  Ottawa 


ITH  a  population  but 
little  larger  than 
that  of  London  and 
the  territory  of  an 
empire,  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada, 
occupying  the 
northern  half  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  has  already 
developed  a  mining  industry  that  has  drawn 
world-wide  attention  to  her  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  Extending  from  east  to  west 
about  3,500  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 

1  The  Monographs  and  Memoirs  on  the  Geology 
and  Mineral  Resources  <>l  Canada,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Mines  at  Ottawa,  including  both 
Geological  Survey  and  Mines  Branches,  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Mines, 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Societies,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information 
relating  to  the  mineral  resources  and  mining 
industries  of  Canada,  and  this  article  has  been 
compiled  largely  from  data  derived  from  these 
sources. 

“  A  Descriptive  Sketch  ot  the  Geology  and 
Economic  Minerals  of  Canada,"  by  G.  A.  Young  and 
R,  \Y.  Brock,  Geological  Survey,  and  “Economic 
Minerals  and  Mining  Industries  of  Canada,"  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Mines  Branch,  have  particularly  been 
verv  freelv  utilized. 


about  1,400  miles,  the  area  within  her  boun¬ 
daries  is  approximately  3,729,665  square 
miles,  slightly  larger  than  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  a  little  less  than  that 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  prominence 
already  achieved  by  the  mining  industry 
is  evidenced  in  the  production  of  nickel 
and  asbestos,  for  both  of  which  products 
a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  markets 
is  now  supplied  from  Canadian  sources. 
The  mining  areas  of  Cariboo,  Klondike, 
Cobalt,  Sudbury,  and  more  recently 
Porcupine  have  been  familiar  terms  in 
the  world’s  money  markets. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  mineral 
resources,  one  is  naturally  restricted  to 
an  enumeration  of  those  minerals  whose 
occurrence  has  already  been  noted,  and 
particularly  to  those  that  appear  to  be 
found  in  commercially  available  quantities, 
yet  the  review  of  such  a  vast  area,  much 
of  which  is  known  to  be  highly  mineralized 
or  favourably  situated  geologically  for  the 
occurrence  of  useful  minerals,  affords 
opportunity  for  the  imagination  to  dwell 
upon  the  probability  of  almost  limitless 
resources,  particularly  when  it  is  realized 
261 


that  only  a  comparatively  narrow  fringe 
of  the  country  has  been  explored. 

The  annual  records  of  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  now  include  eight  metals  produced 
regularly  and  seven  others  obtained 
occasionally,  while  amongst  non-metallic 
products  twenty-four  separate  minerals 
are  annually  mined  or  quarried  in  addition 
to  clays,  stone,  cement  materials,  ■'late, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  other  similar  materials 
of  construction. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  past 
production  or  present  development  are  the 
latent  possibilities  of  the  mineral  industry. 

The  greater  part  of  Canada  is  unpros¬ 
pected,  and  much  of  it  even  unexplored, 
yet  sufficient  is  known  of  its  geological 
structure  to  justify  forecasts  as  to  i t > 
mineral  wealth.  The  rock  structures  of 
the  country  fall  naturally  into  a  number 
of  broad  geological  provinces,  or  regions, 
of  which  the  general  outlines  may  be 
recognized.  Their  southern  portions,  at 
least,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  have  been  more  or  les*  developed, 
demonstrating  their  mineral  possibilities, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  north- 
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ward  unprospected  extensions  of  these 
provinces  the  mineral  deposits  will  also, 
in  some  measure,  be  repeated.  Such  an 
assumption  is  justified  by  a  comparison  of 
the  results  already  obtained  in  the  frontier 
camps  with  the  corresponding  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  older  mining 
districts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
in  the  same  geological  province,  by  the 
discoveries  that  have  followed  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  each  new  section,  and  by 
the  fact  that  geological  explorers  report 
the  occurrences  of  the  same  minerals 
and  the  same  geological  conditions  in  the 
north  that  characterize  that  particular 
region  in  the  south. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  main  natural  divisions  of  the  country 
will  suggest  the  possibilities  of  great 
expansion  in  mineral  development. 

This  review  will  be  followed  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  chief  metals  and 
mineral  products  found  in  Canada,  includ¬ 
ing  a  reference  to  their  occurrence  and 
recovery. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Quebec, 
together  with  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
form  the  north-eastern  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  system.  This 
Appalachian  region  is  characterized  by 
rock  formations,  ranging  from  pre- 
Cambrian  to  Carboniferous,  and  in  Canada 
is  found  to  possess  many  of  the  minerals 
which  have  placed  some  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  foremost  rank  of  mineral  and 
industrial  districts  of  the  world. 

Important  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  gold, 
and  gypsum  are  mined  or  quarried  in  Nova 
Scotia.  There  is  also  a  considerable  pro¬ 
duction  of  clay  products — limestone  for 
furnace  flux,  sandstone  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  grindstones,  granite  and 
manganese  ;  antimon}',  tripolite,  and  barite 
are  also  mined,  while  some  attention  has 
been  paid  to  copper  and  lead  ores. 
Important  iron-smelting  and  steel-making 
industries  have  been  established. 

Mineral  development  in  New  Brunswick 
is  less  prominent.  This  is  partly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  covering  of  soil  and  the 
forested  areas  which  make  prospecting 
and  discoveries  difficult.  The  principal 
products  at  present  are  iron,  gypsum, 
natural  gas,  lime,  coal,  building  material, 
grindstones,  clays,  and  mineral  water. 
Antimony,  manganese,  and  albertite  have 
been  important.  Copper,  lead,  silver, 
nicki  1,  gold,  and  other  minerals  have  been 
mm.d.  Shales  rich  in  oils  and  ammonium 


salts  occur  in  large  quantity,  and  seem 
likely  to  give  rise  to  an  important 
industry. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Quebec — 
belonging  to  this  area — is  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  producer  of  economic  minerals.  The 
main  asbestos  mines  of  the  world  are  found 
here,  and  important  industries  are  carried 
on  in  chromic  iron  ore,  copper,  pyrites,  and 
the  quarrying  of  granite.  Iron  ores  and 
gold  also  occur. 

The  southern  portion  of  Ontario  and  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  designated  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands,  are  covered 
mainly  by  flat-lying  Palaeozoic  rocks  ;  and 
the  mineral  products  include  clay,  cement, 
slate,  lime,  limestone  and  sandstone,  petro¬ 
leum,  natural  gas,  salt,  gypsum,  and  other 
non-metallic  products. 

The  country  extending  from  Labrador 
on  the  east,  enclosing  the  Hudson  Bay 
basin  and  referred  to  as  the  Laurentian 
Plateau  Region,  consists  of  a  huge  U- 
shaped  area  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  esti¬ 
mated  to  cover  2,000,000  square  miles,  or 
over  one-half  of  Canada.  This  region 
occupies  nearly  all  but  the  most  southern 
portions  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec, 
Ontario,  and  Manitoba.  Its  topography  is 
characterized  by  small  domes  and  basins 
with  numberless  small  and  large  lakes, 
streams,  rapids,  and  waterfalls.  The  rocks 
of  the  pre-Cambrian  are  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  useful  and  valuable  minerals 
they  contain.  Iron,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt, 
silver,  gold,  platinum  and  palladium, 
molybdenum,  lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  pyrite, 
mica,  apatite,  graphite,  feldspar,  fluorspar, 
quartz,  corundum,  talc,  actinolite,  the  rare 
earths,  ornamental  stones  and  gems,  build¬ 
ing  materials,  etc.,  are  all  found,  and  are, 
or  have  been,  profitably  mined.  Most  of 
the  other  materials,  both  common  and  rare, 
that  are  used  in  the  arts  have  been  found, 
the  most  recently  reported  discoveries  are 
of  chromic  iron  ore  containing  minute 
diamonds. 

Along  the  southern  edge  of  this  region 
in  Canada  there  are  known  the  gold  ranges 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  the  silver  of 
Thunder  Bay  ;  a  succession  of  iron  ranges 
extending  from  Minnesota  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  Quebec  ;  copper  rocks  of  Michi- 
picoten  and  Bruce  Mines;  the  Sudbury 
copper-nickel  deposits  ;  the  Montreal  River 
and  Cobalt  silver  areas  ;  the  Porcupine, 
Larder  Lake,  and  Kirkland  Lake  Gold¬ 
fields  ;  the  corundum  deposits  of  Eastern 
Ontario  ;  the  magnetites  of  Eastern  Ontario 
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and  Quebec,  and  their  large  apatite-mica 
deposits,  etc. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  unprospected 
nature  of  the  country  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  three  of  the  most  important 
mining  regions  in  Canada,  the  asbestos 
deposits  of  Quebec,  the  nickel  deposits  of 
Sudbury — each  of  these  being  the  largest 
and  most  important  deposits  of  their  kind 
known  in  the  world — and  the  silver  deposits 
of  Cobalt,  counted  amongst  the  richest 
silver  deposits  ever  discovered,  were  all 
found  as  a  direct  result  of  railway  con¬ 
struction.  The  Ontario  Government  rail¬ 
way,  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario,  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
colonization  and  the  opening  up  and 
settlement  of  a  great  clay  belt.  Its  first 
important  result  was  the  development  of 
a  mineral  industry  that  has  provided  a 
paying  traffic  for  the  road  from  the  start, 
and  has  in  addition  provided  a  local  market 
for  the  agriculturist.  It  is  a  safe  assump¬ 
tion  that  this  great  northern  area,  almost 
entirely  unexplored  and  but  slightly  pros¬ 
pected,  contains  vast  stores  of  mineral 
wealth  which  will  become  available  as  the 
country  is  opened  up. 

The  interior  continental  plain,  including 
the  greater  portions  of  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  which  lie  outside  of  the 
pre-Cambrian,  and  the  province  of  Alberta, 
is  pre-eminently  agricultural,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  furnishing  an  important  market  for 
the  product  of  the  mines  it  will  have 
a  large  output  of  non-metallic  minerals. 
This  area  is  underlain  for  the  most  part 
by  sedimentary  rocks,  chiefly  of  Cretaceous 
age,  and  containing  coal,  building  stones, 
clays,  and  cement  materials.  Natural  gas 
over  wide  areas  and  under  great  pressure 
has  been  tapped,  and  there  appears  to  be 
every  indication  of  the  existence  of  oil¬ 
fields. 

Enormous  deposits  of  tar  sands  have 
been  found  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Alberta.  The  lignite  of  the  eastern  plains, 
useful  for  local  purposes,  becomes  more 
highly  bituminous  as  the  mountains  are 
approached.  Gold  is  found  in  a  number 
of  the  rivers  coming  from  the  mountains. 
Clay  iron-stone  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
the  north-west  and  may  in  time  be  utilized. 
Salt  and  gypsum  are  also  found. 

The  Cordilleran  belt,  in  South  America, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  the  Western  States,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  mining 
regions  of  the  world,  noted  principally  for 
its  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 
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In  Canada  this  belt  lias  a  length  of  i,3°° 
and  a  width  of  400  miles,  and  its  rocks 
range  from  the  oldest  formations  to  the 
youngest.  It  is  not  only  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  but  has 
enormous  resources  of  coal  of  excellent 
quality,  varying  from  lignites  to  anthracite, 
which  is  conveniently  distributed.  Though 
mostly  unprospected,  it  has  already  been 
proved  to  possess  the  greatest  coal-fields, 
several  of  the  greatest  copper  and  silver- 
lead  mines,  and  two  of  the  greatest  placer 
camps  in  Western  America  —  a  region 
noted  for  its  extraordinary  mineral  wealth. 

Statistics. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  each 
metal  or  mineral  product  mined  in  Canada, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  set  forth  here  in 
tabular  form  a  record  of  the  mineral 
production  in  Canada  in  1913  as  published 
in  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Mines  at  Ottawa. 

In  this  table  the  quantities  of  the  metals 
shown  include  not  only  the  product  of 
refineries,  etc.,  which  is  comparatively 
small,  but  also  the  metals  contained 
in  smelter  products  produced  and  the 
metals  estimated  as  recovered  from  ores 
produced  and  shipped  outside  of  Canada 
for  treatment. 

The  metals  are  valued  for  statistical 
purposes  at  the  market  price  of  the 
refined  product. 

Non-metallic  products  are  valued  as 
shipped  from  the  mines. 

The  unit  ton  used  is  the  ton  of  2,000  lb. 

Metallic  Minerals. 

Aluminium. — Bauxite,  the  commercial  ore 
of  aluminium,  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
Canada,  but  the  metal  aluminium  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  ores  imported  from  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  in 
extensive  reduction  works  situated  at 
Shawenegan  Falls,  Quebec. 

There  are  numerous  occurrences  of  feld- 
spai  in  Canada,  some  of  which  are  very 
pure,  and  it  is  possible  that,  with  improved 
processes  of  manufacture,  these  may 
become  important  sources  of  aluminium 
in  the  future. 

The  exports  of  aluminium  in  ingots,  bars, 
etc.,  from  Canada  during  1913  were  6,508 
tons,  valued  at  $1,762,214,  besides  manu¬ 
factures  of  aluminium  valued  at  $8,203. 

Antimony. — Ores  of  antimony,  consisting 
mainly  of  stibnite  or  sulphide  of  antimony, 
have  been  found  and  worked  in  a  number 
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Product. 


Metallic. 

Copper,  value  at  15-269  cents  per  pound 
Gold  ... 

Pig  iron1  from  Canadian  ore 
Iron  ore  sold  for  export 
Lead,  value  at  4-659  cents  per  pound 
Nickel,  value  at  30  cents  per  pound 
Silver,  value  at  59-791  cents  per  ounce  . 
Cobalt  and  nickel  oxides  ... 

Zinc  ore 

Total  ... 


N 011-Met  allic. 

Actinolite 
Arsenic,  white 
Asbestos 
Asbestic 
Coal 

Corundum 
Feldspar 
Graphite 
Grindstones  ... 

Gypsum 
Magnesite 
Mica  ... 

Mineral  pigments — 

Barytes  ... 

Ochres  ... 

Mineral  water 
Natural  gas  ... 

Peat 

Petroleum,  value  at  $1-782  per  barrel 
Phosphate  (returns  not  complete) 
Pyrites 
Quartz... 

Salt  . 

Talc  . 

Tripolite 

Total . 


Structural  Materials  and  Clay  Products. 

Cement,  Portland  . 

Clay  products — - 

Brick,  common,  pressed,  paving 
Sewer-pipe 

Fireclay,  drain  tile,  pottery,  etc. 

Kaolin  ... 

Lime  ... 

Sand  and  gravel 
Sand-lime  brick 
Slate  ... 

Stone — 

Granite  ... 

Limestone 
Marble  ... 

Sandstone 

Total  structural  materials  and  clay  products. 
All  other  non-metallic 
Total  value,  metallic 


Lb. 

Oz. 

Tons 

Lb. 

)  > 

Oz. 

Tons 


Tons 


M.cu.ft. 
..  Tons 
...  Brls. 
..  Tons 


Brls 


Tons 

Bush 


Sq 


Grand  total, 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


76,975,832 

784,525 

73,5°8 

216,614 

37,662,703 

49,676,772 

31,750,618 


Dollars. 

11,753,440 

16,216,131 

996,429 

430,56 1 
1,754,705 

14, 9°3, 032 

18,984,012 
689,511 


7,535 

400,000 

— 

66,127,821 

66 

720 

1,692 

101,463 

1 36,95! 

3,830,909 

24T35 

19,016 

15,115,089 

36,250,311 

I,I77 

137,036 

15,935 

56,841 

2,162 

90,282 

4,284 

43,900 

639,698 

L 477, 589 

770 

4,620 

170,112 

641 

6,410 

5,987 

4L774 

— 

1 73,677 

2o,345,763 

3,338,314 

2,600 

10,100 

228,080 

406,439 

25 

217 

228,811 

638,185 

78,261 

169,842 

100,791 

491,280 

12,250 

45,980 

620 

12,138 

— 

47,5i7T55 

8,658,922 

1 1,227,284 

7,709,224 

— 

920,973 

— 

1,037,870 

500  , 

5,000 

7,671,381 

1,605.812 

— 

1,712,256 

— 

962,004 

L432 

6,444 

— 

1,644,183 

— 

3,087,991 

— 

250,373 

— 

216,657 

— 

30,386,071 

— 

47>5I7,155 

66,127,821 

— 

144,03!, 047 

73 


1  The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada  in  tot-  was  T  .1  l  .  ,  ,  .  , 

,5oS  tons  should  be  credited  to  Canadian  ores  smelted/ ’and  x.oA^tons to  impTfed"^  “ 
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of  localities  in  Eastern  Canada,  chief  among 
which  are  the  mines  at  West  Gore  in 
Hants  County,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Prince  William,  York  County, 
New  Brunswick.  In  both  cases  mining 
operations  have  been  intermittent  in 
character,  and  the  total  shipments  of  ore 
and  concentrates  during  25  years  does 
not  seem  to  have  exceeded  7,000  tons. 
Attempts  at  smelting  operations  have  been 
made,  but  both  properties  are  now  inactive. 

There  is  an  occasional  recovery  of  the 
metal  in  the  lead-smelting  and  refining 
plant  at  Trail,  B.C.,  antimony  being  a  minor 
constituent  of  some  of  the  silver-lead  ores 
of  Southern  British  Columbia. 

The  occurrence  of  antimony  minerals  has 
also  been  noted  at  South  Ham  in  Wolfe 
County,  province  of  Quebec. 

In  British  Columbia  stibnite  has  been 
reported  at  Watkinsons,  about  23  miles 
above  Lytton,  on  the  Fraser  River ;  on 
Cadwalladar  Creek,  Lillooet  district  ;  on 
the  Alps  and  Alturus  claims,  north  fork 
of  Carpenter  Creek,  Slocan  district ;  and 
in  the  Atlin  district  on  the  west  shore  of 
Taku  Arm,  about  10  miles  north  of  Golden 
Gate.  Occurrences  have  also  been  noted 
in  the  Yukon  district  on  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Stewart  River  about  5 
miles  above  Gordon  Landing,  while  more 
recently  important  antimon}r-silver  veins 
have  been  found  on  Carbon  and  Chieftain 
hills  in  the  Wheaton  River  district,  north¬ 
west  of  Lake  Bennett  in  the  Southern 
Yukon. 

Arsenic. — Arsenopyritc  or  mispickel  ores 
are  found  abundantly  in  Eastern  Ontario, 
particularly  in  the  county  of  Hastings. 
These  deposits  are  usually  auriferous,  and 
the  Deloro  Mine  in  Marmora  township 
was  worked  for  many  years  for  the 
recovery  of  both  gold  and  white  arsenic. 

In  Northern  Ontario,  mispickel  has  also 
been  found  in  quantity  on  the  shores  of 
Net  Lake  near  Lake  Timagami ;  in  Davis 
township,  Nipissing  district ;  near  Schreiber 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ;  and  also 
in  the  Rainy  River  district. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  small  quantity 
of  mispickel  concentrate  was  produced  at 
the  gold-mine  operated  at  Goldboro,  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  present  production  of  white  arsenic 
in  Canada  is  being  derived  altogether  from 
the  silver-cobalt-arsenic  ores  of  the  Cobalt 
district  in  Ontario,  the  arsenic  being 
recovered  as  a  by-product  in  the  several 
smelting  works  situated  at  Thorold,  Deloro, 


Orillia,  Kingston,  and  Welland.  The  annual 
production  of  white  arsenic  during  the  past 
5  years  has  been  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  exported. 

Cobalt. — Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
now  famous  ore  deposits  of  the  Cobalt 
district  of  Northern  Ontario,  the  metal 
cobalt  had  already  been  noted  as  a 
constituent  of  the  Sudbury  nickel-copper 
deposits  ;  in  fact,  a  small  recovery  there¬ 
from  was  reported  from  1892  to  1894. 

The  silver-cobalt-nickel  ores  of  the  Cobalt 
district  are  mined  primarily  for  their  silver 
contents,  the  cobalt  being  a  by-product. 
These  ores  have  apparently  displaced  nearly 
all  others  in  supplying  the  world’s  demand 
for  cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  being  recovered  in  Canada  in 
the  form  of  cobalt  oxide  and  cobaltic 
material  containing  nickel  or  nickel  oxide 
and  a  little  silver,  in  Canadian  smelters 
situated  at  Deloro,  Thorold,  Welland, 
Orillia,  and  North  Bay  respectively. 

Copper. — Native  copper  occurs  in  Canada 
in  a  number  of  different  localities,  having 
been  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
in  Ontario,  in  Central  British  Columbia ; 
and  recent  explorations  have  confirmed 
information  obtained  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  that  very  important  copper¬ 
bearing  amygdaloids  occur  along  the  arctic 
coasts  of  Canada,  near  Coronation  Gulf  and 
in  Victoria  Land.  None  of  these  deposits 
are  being  exploited  commercially. 

Minerals  containing  copper  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  constituent  are  widespread  in  occur¬ 
rence.  The  two  sulphides,  chalcopyrite 
and  bornite,  are  the  most  important.  In 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  copper 
minerals  have  been  found,  but  no  important 
producing  mines  have  been  developed. 

In  Quebec,  particularly  in  the  district 
known  as  the  Eastern  Townships,  there 
are  numerous  occurrences  of  the  sulphide 
minerals.  Some  of  these  discoveries  were 
important  enough  to  warrant  explorations 
and  commercial  development,  and  many 
small  mines  have  been  in  operation  for 
varying  periods  of  time. 

The  most  important  producing  district 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherbrooke.  1  he 
ores  from  the  active  mines  are  almost 
pure  pyrites,  containing  some  chalco¬ 
pyrite,  and  occasionally  a  little  chalcocite. 
The  sulphur  content  of  the  ore,  which 
runs  over  40  per  cent.,  is  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
copper  is  then  recovered  from  the  cinder 
residues  obtained  at  the  acid  works  by 
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blast-furnace  smelting  with  other  ores. 
The  Quebec  sulphide  ores  of  copper 
nearly  all  contain  small  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver. 

In  Ontario,  copper-bearing  minerals 
occur,  chiefly  in  the  following  districts  : — 

North  Hastings,  where  chalcopyrite 
occurs  in  association  with  pyrites 
deposits  ; 

Parry  Sound,  where  some  rich  pockets 
of  bornite  and  chalcopyrites  were  found  ; 

Sudbury  district,  where  copper  sul¬ 
phides,  chiefly  chalcopyrite,  occur  in 
association  with  nickel  sulphides  in  the 
well-known  deposits  of  nickeliferous 
pyrrhotite  of  that  region  ; 

North  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  comprising 
the  area  westward  from  the  Sudbury 
district  to  Lake  Superior,  and  extending 
northward  for  at  least  40  miles.  Some 
of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  copper  ores 
in  Ontario  were  in  this  district — at  the 
old  Wallace  mine,  now  long  since 
abandoned,  and  at  the  well-known 
Bruce  Mines  ; 

In  Northern  Ontario,  at  the  Alexo 
Mine,  near  Matheson,  chalcopyrite 
associated  with  a  nickeliferous  pyrrho¬ 
tite  occurs  in  serpentine.  Mining 
operations  arc  in  progress,  and  a  small 
tonnage  of  copper-nickel  ore  has  already 
been  produced. 

Copper  sulphides  have  also  been  found 
in  the  district  west  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  in  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
Timiskaming  and  Timagami  districts. 
A  small  amount  of  copper  is  recovered 
annually  from  some  of  the  silver  ores  of 
Cobalt. 

Ontario's  production  of  metallic  copper 
in  1913  was  25,884,836  lb.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  was  obtained  from  the 
pyrrhotites  of  the  Sudbury  district.  In 
this  locality  two  large  smelting  plants 
are  in  active  operation,  treating  ores 
obtained  from  their  own  mines  by  blast¬ 
furnace  smelting.  A  third  company  has 
been  exploring  other  properties  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  another  large 
smelting  plant  will  probably  be  erected 
in  the  near  future. 

British  Columbia  is  at  present  the 
principal  copper-producing  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  copper-bearing 
minerals  being  found  in  numerous 
localities  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 
The  important  minerals  are  usually 
chalcopyrite  or  bornite,  or  both.  The 
known  occurrences  are  too  numerous  to 
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be  considered  individually,  but  the 
principal  districts  in  which  important 
discoveries  have  been  made  are  in 
Southern  British  Columbia,  in  the  West 
Kootenay  and  Kamloops  districts,  and  in 
the  Coast  district  at  a  number  of  points 
along  the  mainland  and  on  some  of  the 
coastal  islands.  The  most  important 
active  producing  mines  are  at  Rossland, 
at  Phoenix,  and  at  Motherlode  in  the 
interior,  and  at  Britannia  or  Howe 
Sound,  Texada  Island,  and  Granby  Bay 
on  the  coast. 

The  principal  valuable  constituent 
recovered  from  the  Rossland  ores  is 
gold,  so  that  strictly  the  ores  should  be 
classed  as  gold  ores  containing  a  little 
copper.  The  ores,  however,  are  treated 
by  blast-furnace  smelting,  and  the  gold 
is  afterwards  recovered  from  the  copper 
matte.  The  gold  content  of  the  ore 
varies  from  0-4  to  about  i’5  oz.  per  ton  ; 
the  silver  varies  from  03  to  2'5  oz.  per 
ton  ;  the  copper  from  07  to  about  37 
per  cent.  Ores  containing  higher  values 
in  gold,  or  more  copper,  have  been 
found  occasionally. 

The  ore  deposits  of  the  Boundary 
district  are,  at  present,  the  most 
important  deposits  of  copper-bearing  ores 
in  Canada.  The  ore  bodies  occur  in 
mineralized  zones  in  altered  limestones. 
They  range  in  size  from  small  lenses, 
less  than  20  ft.  in  thickness  and  100  ft. 
in  length,  to  huge  ore  bodies,  such  as 
that  at  the  Knob  Hill-Ironside  Mine  at 
Phoenix,  which  has  a  thickness  of  125  ft., 
a  known  width  of  900  ft.,  and  a  length 
of  about  2,500  ft.  The  ore  throughout 
is  remarkably  uniform,  and  is  almost 
self-fluxing.  It  contains  from  V2  to  r6 
per  cent,  of  copper,  with  about  #1  in 
gold  and  silver  per  ton.  The  important 
producing  mines  are  located  in  or  near 
the  town  of  Phoenix,  and  at  Deadwood, 
about  4  miles  from  Greenwood,  B.C. 
The  ores  are  smelted  in  water- jacketed 
blast  furnaces,  producing  a  matte  that 
is  afterwards  treated  in  Bessemer 
converters. 

The  ore  deposits  of  the  Coast  district 
are  of  three  distinct  types.  The  Bri¬ 
tannia  Mines,  on  Howe  Sound,  are 
producing  chalcopyrite  ores,  containing 
small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
development  work  is  very  extensive,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
deposits  will  prove  to  be  very  large. 
The  ores  are  concentrated  and  shipped 


to  the  United  States  for  treatment. 
Several  mines  on  Texada  Island  produce 
bornite,  with  which  is  associated  more 
or  less  chalcopyrite.  Very  important 
deposits  of  pyrites,  with  which  is 
associated  chalcopyrite,  have  been  found 
less  than  a  mile  from  tide  water,  near 
Granby  Bay,  and  about  no  miles  from 
Prince  Rupert.  Extensive  development 
work,  performed  during  the  last  three 
years,  has  shown  that  these  deposits  are 
very  large.  A  smelting  plant  has  been 
erected  for  their  treatment. 

Copper  sulphides,  chiefly  chalcopyrite 
and  bornite,  occur  at  many  points  along 
the  Pacific  coast  and  on  the  adjacent 
islands.  Some  prospecting  and  some 
development  work  have  been  done  at  a 
few  points,  and  the  future  will  probably 
witness  the  development  of  other  important 
producing  mines. 

The  total  copper  production  of  British 
Columbia,  in  1913,  is  estimated  at  45,791,597 
pounds. 

Ores  containing  copper  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  Yukon 
territory,  and  one  mine,  the  Pueblo,  at 
Whitehorse,  gives  promise  of  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  producer. 

Gold. — In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  the  quest 
of  gold  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
industries.  In  Nova  Scotia,  in  Ontario,  and 
in  British  Columbia,  mining  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  in  earnest  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  about  i860,  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  discoveries  in  California, 
The  gold  production  of  Canada  in  1913  was 
valued  at  $16, 216,131,  of  which  $6,375,554 
was  recovered  from  alluvial  deposits. 

During  a  few  years,  however,  from  1898 
to  1904,  owing  to  the  large  Klondike  placer 
output,  the  production  was  higher,  but 
otherwise  the  growth  of  output  has  been 
uniform. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1858,  but  1862  really  marks  the  beginning 
of  gold-mining.  For  many  years  the 
production  averaged  about  $400,000  per 
annum,  but  it  has  recently  greatly  fallen 
off.  The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  form  a  belt  varying  in  width  from 
10  to  70  miles  and  extend  some  260  miles 
in  length  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  this 
area  the  gold  occurs  in  the  free  state  in 
saddle-shaped  quartz  veins. 

The  occurrence  of  alluvial  gold  in 
Southern  Quebec  was  first  recorded  in  1824. 
Mining  commenced  in  1847,  and  operations 
have  been  carried  on  intermittently  since 
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but  with  very  little  recovery  in  recent 
years. 

A  small  amount  of  gold  also  comes  from 
the  ores  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  where 
pyrites  and  chalcopyrite  are  mined  for 
their  copper  and  sulphur  content,  and 
the  gold  is  recovered  as  a  by-product. 

Amongst  the  various  gold-bearing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Ontario  may  be  mentioned  the 
Eastern  Ontario  gold  belt  in  Hastings  and 
neighbouring  counties,  Parry  Sound  dis¬ 
trict,  the  Porcupine  and  Larder  Lake  and 
Kirkland  Lake  areas,  Wanapitei  Lake,  the 
district  north  of  Lake  Huron,  Michipicoten, 
Shebandowan  Lake,  Sturgeon  Lake,  and 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

The  Eastern  Ontario  gold  belt  was  first 
exploited  in  1866.  This  district  comprises 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Peterborough 
County  and  passes  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Hastings,  Lennox  and  Addington, 
and  Frontenac  counties.  There  are  many 
small  mines  in  this  area  which  have  been 
intermittently  worked  since  discovery. 

The  Porcupine  gold  area  is  situated 
in  Northern  Ontario,  about  450  miles  north 
of  Toronto  and  120  miles  north  of  the 
Cobalt  silver  district.  The  most  important 
developments  have  taken  place  in  the 
township  of  Tisdale,  but  promising  dis¬ 
coveries  have  also  been  made  in  other 
townships  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also 
producing  properties  in  Munro  and  Gui- 
bord  near  Matheson,  in  Otto  at  Swastika, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Larder  Lake.  The 
occurrence  of  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been 
known  in  this  district  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1909 
that  discoveries  of  importance  were  made 
and  interest  aroused.  Early  in  1910  a  rush 
started,  and  around  the  original  discoveries 
lots  were  staked  for  miles  regardless  of 
the  values  they  contained.  The  best-look¬ 
ing  finds  were  tested  during  1910,  and  early 
in  1911  the  construction  of  several  mills 
was  well  under  way.  Although  the  first 
mill  only  started  in  July  1912,  the  gold 
production  from  the  district  for  that  year 
was  about  $1,700,000,  and  in  1913  $4,535,463. 

Gold  as  well  as  others  of  the  rarer 
metals  is  recovered  in  the  refining  of  the 
mattes  from  the  Sudbury  copper-nickel 
ores. 

In  Western  Ontario  many  properties  have 
been  worked  intermittently  though  few 
continuously. 

In  Manitoba  some  attention  is  at  present 
being  paid  to  the  area  lj'ing  south-east 
of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  along  the  Ontario 
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boundary,  where  some  discoveries  have 
recently  been  made. 

Alluvial  gold  has  been  found  in  many 
of  the  rivers  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
the  North-West  Territories,  though  actual 
production  has  been  limited  to  a  small 
recovery  from  the  Saskatchewan  River 
immediately  above  and  below  Edmonton. 

In  British  Columbia  practically  the 
first  mineral  development  is  that  due  to 
the  Fraser  River  gold  rush  in  1858  and 
succeeding  years,  when  the  Cariboo  and 
Quensel  districts  were  discovered,  followed 
in  1874  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cassiar. 

Lode  gold-mining  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  1890  with  the  staking  of 
the  Rossland  gold-copper  camp,  followed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  large  low-grade 
copper-gold  ore  bodies  of  the  Boundary. 
These  ores,  though  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  the  province’s  gold  production,  are 
complex  gold-silver-copper  ores.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  copper  ores  of  the  province 
are  auriferous  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  Nickel  Plate  Mine  at  Medley  in  the 
Similkameen  is  the  premier  gold-mine  of 
the  province,  and  its  40-stamp  mill  has  been 
a  steady  producer  for  a  number  of  years, 
its  1913  output  being  valued  at  over 
#800,000.  This  ore  is  an  auriferous 
mispickel  with  varying  amounts  of  copper 
and  iron  pyrites. 

In  the  Nelson  district  there  are  several 
gold  properties  working,  some  shipping 
ore  to  the  smelters,  but  the  larger 
number  stamp  milling  and  shipping  the 
concentrates. 

There  is  still  a  very  considerable  pro¬ 
duction  of  gold  from  the  placer  and 
hydraulic  properties  of  the  province,  the 
chief  centres  being  the  Cariboo  district, 
Quesnel,  the  Omineca,  and  Atlin,  and  there 
is  yet  much  country  which  is  comparatively 
unexplored. 

As  early  as  1878  miners  began  to  enter 
the  Yukon.  Discoveries  were  made  on 
various  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  but  it 
was  not  until  1894  that  gold  was  found 
on  Quartz  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Indian 
River,  which  enters  the  Yukon  above  the 
Klondike  River,  at  whose  mouth  Dawson 
City  now  stands.  Discoveries  followed  on 
Hunker  and  Bonanza  Creeks,  the  latter 
being  especially  rich.  The  news  of  this 
discovery  resulted  in  the  historic  rush  of 
1897-8,  a  stampede  which  is  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mining. 
The  building  of  the  Whitehorse  and  Yukon 
Railway  from  Skagway  to  the  foot  of 


the  Whitehorse  Rapids  greatly  aided  the 
development  of  the  district.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1900  reached  30,000  and  the  gold 
production  amounted  to  #22,273,000.  From 
that  year  it  decreased  annually,  having 
fallen  by  1907  to  #3,150,000,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  and 
machinery,  chiefly  large  electrically- 
operated  gold  dredges,  the  production  has 
again  increased,  until  in  1913  it  was 
*5.835>554- 

Within  the  last  few*  years  increasing 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  quartz 
properties  of  the  district,  and  one  mill  is 
now  operating  near  Dawson.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  lode  mines  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
but  promises  well  for  the  future. 

Iron. — Although  iron  ores  are  widely 
distributed  in  Canada,  the  present  extensive 
metallurgical  industry  in  iron  and  steel 
has  been  developed  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  basis  of  imported  ores,  chiefly  the 
conveniently  situated  and  comparatively 
cheaply  mined  hematite  ores  of  Bell  Island, 
Newfoundland,  and  ores  from  the  iron 
ranges  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  a  number  of 
important  iron  ore  deposits  that  have 
contributed  considerable  outputs  in  the 
past,  and  there  are  numerous  occurrences 
which  in  the  future  may  constitute  valuable 
sources  of  supply  for  this  metal. 

In  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  the 
principal  iron  ore  deposits  are  those  at 
Cleinentsport,  Nictaux,  and  Torbrook  in 
Annapolis  County,  and  Brookfield  and 
Londonderry  in  Colchester  County.  A 
wide  variety  of  ore  is  found,  including 
hematites,  magnetite,  bog  ore,  limonitc, 
and  carbonates. 

The  Nictaux  and  Torbrook  field  is 
practically  the  only  one  being  actively 
exploited  at  the  present  time.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  blast-furnace  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  transferred  entirely  to 
Sydney  and  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton, 
where  large  and  extensive  plants  have  been 
erected. 

These  two  plants  include  blast  furnaces, 
coking  plants  with  by-product  recoveries, 
Bessemer  converters  and  open-hearth 
furnaces,  steel  finishing  mills  for  billets, 
rails,  rods,  wire  nails,  bolts  and  nuls,  etc. 
The  operators  own  or  control  their  own 
collieries  near  Sydney  and  limestone 
quarries  conveniently  situated.  They  own 
and  operate  the  iron-mines  on  Bell  Island, 
Newfoundland,  the  ore  from  which  not 
only  supplies  all  demands  at  Sydney, 
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but  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Iron  ores  are  found  in  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  in  Carleton  Countv,  near 
Woodstock,  at  West  Beach  and  Black  River 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  near  St.  John,  and 
also  in  Charlotte  County,  near  Lcpreau. 
The  most  important  deposits,  however,  yet 
found  in  this  province  are  those  in  the 
township  of  Bathurst,  county  of  Gloucester. 
One  of  those,  the  Nipisiguit  deposit,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  magnetite,  was  discovered 
in  1 902,  and  has  since  been  actively 
developed.  Shipments  of  ore  have  been 
made  to  the  United  States  and  to  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
in  the  future  other  dep  isits  of  iro  1  ore  may 
be  located  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory  in  this  district. 

Along  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  beds  of 
magnetite  have  been  reported  at  many 
points.  The  ore  is  found  in  two  forms, 
viz.  as  massive  deposits  interstratified  with 
the  gneiss  and  limestone  of  Laurentian,  or 
as  beds  of  iron  sands  along  the  beaches, 
often  in  considerable  thickness  and  of 
great  extent.  These  ores,  while  carrying  a 
large  percentage  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
also  frequently  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  titanic  acid,  in  fact  during  the 
past  few  years  several  thousand  tons  have 
been  shipped  for  the  titanium  content. 

Deposits  of  ilmenite  cr  titaniferous  iron 
ore  also  occur  north  of  Montreal  at  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Lin,  Ivry,  and  other  points. 

Limonite  or  bog  iron  ores  have  been 
mined  in  the  St.  Francis  River  district,  east 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  St.  Maurice 
River  to  the  west.  Small  furnaces  have 
been  in  fairly  continuous  operation  at 
Drummondville  and  Radnor  Forges,  and 
the  product  has  been  an  excellent  quality 
of  charcoal  pig-iron. 

Magnetite  ores  have  also  been  found  in  the 
townships  of  Grenville,  Templeton,  Hull, 
and  Bristol,  some  of  which  have  been 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  past 
years. 

In  Eastern  Ontario,  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Hastings,  Frontenac,  and  Renfrew,  and 
served  by  the  Central  Ontario  Railway 
and  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway, 
numerous  deposits  of  iron  ore,  both  hema¬ 
tites  and  magnetites,  are  found.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  those  in  the  township 
of  Mayo,  are  of  considerable  extent. 
Many  have  been  opened  up,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  were  shipped 
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to  smelters  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  province 
active  mining  operations  are  at  present 
being  carried  on  at  Moose  Mountain,  20 
miles  north  of  Sudbury,  at  the  Helen  and 
Magpie  mines  near  Michipicoten,  north¬ 
west  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and  at  the 
Atikokan  Range  west  of  Port  Arthur. 
The  Moose  Mountain  deposit,  situated  in 
the  township  of  Hutton,  is  a  large  and 
important  deposit  of  magnetite ;  there  are, 
in  fact,  several  deposits,  constituting  what 
is  known  as  the  Moose  Mountain  Range. 

The  Helen  Mine  in  the  Michipicoten 
Range  is  the  largest  iron  producer  in 
Canada,  the  output  approaching  1,000  tons 
per  da}'.  The  deposit  is  some  1,400  ft. 
long  with  an  average  width  of  400  ft.  The 
ore  produced  is  of  three  grades — hematite, 
hard  and  compact,  containing  60  per  cent, 
or  over  ;  hard  brown  limonite  and  hematite, 
57  to  55  per  cent,  iron  ;  and  soft  brown 
limonite  containing  53  to  54  per  cent.  iron. 
The  ore  is  shipped  by  rail  to  Michipicoten 
Harbour,  and  thence  by  boat  to  the  smelters 
at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Midland,  Hamilton,  or 
the  United  States  market.  A  number  of 
other  deposits  in  the  same  vicinity  are 
being  developed. 

The  Atikokan  Range  is  situated  along  the 
Atikokan  River,  140  miles  west  of  Port 
Arthur  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
The  ore  from  this  range  has  been  used  in 
the  blast  furnace  at  Port  Arthur. 

In  addition  to  the  iron  deposits  being 
actively  operated,  there  are  in  Northern 
Ontario  a  number  of  known  iron  ranges, 
some  of  which  may  prove  to  be  valuable 
ore  reserves. 

The  smelting  industry  has  grown  to  large 
proportions  in  this  province  ;  furnaces  have 
been  installed  at  Deseronto,  Hamilton,  Port 
Colborne,  Midland,  Parry  Sound,  and  Sault 
Ste  Marie.  At  Hamilton  and  Sault  Ste 
Marie  there  are  large  and  well-equipped 
steel  plants  and  rolling  mills  producing 
bars,  steel  rails,  and  other  steel  products. 

The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  have  as  yet 
furnished  no  production  of  iron,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  known  occurrences  of 
hematite,  limonite,  and  clay  iron-stone. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
some  iron  ore  has  been  mined  on  Texada 
Island  and  shipped  to  the  smelter  at  Iron- 
dale,  Wash.,  but  beyond  this  the  iron 
industry  of  the  province  may  be  said  to 
be  as  yet  undeveloped.  A  number  of 


occurrences  of  iron  ore,  chiefly  magnetite, 
have  been  noted  on  Vancouver  Island. 

Lead. — In  Canada  lead  is  derived  entirely 
from  galena  ores,  the  great  majority  of 
which  are  argentiferous.  In  Nova  Scotia 
such  ores  have  been  worked  near 
Musquodoboit,  in  Cape  Breton  County. 
Veins  of  galena  are  found  in  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  New  Brunswick,  and  have  been 
found  at  various  points  through  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Quebec,  in  Gaspe,  in 
Portneuf  County,  and  on  Calumet  Island, 
where  they  have  been  worked  to  some 
extent. 

In  Ontario  the  Frontenac  lead-mine  was 
opened  about  1868,  and  a  smelter  was 
erected  in  1879 ;  operations,  however, 
ceased  in  1882.  Various  properties  have 
been  worked  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
Frontenac  is  once  more  being  operated, 
and  a  small  lead  smelter  is  in  operation  at 
Kingston,  treating  Ontario,  United  States, 
and  British  Columbia  ores. 

Practically  all  the  lead  produced  in 
Canada  in  recent  years  has  come  from  the 
British  Columbia  silver-bearing  galena  ores. 
The  Blue  Bell  Mine  was  discovered  in  i825) 
but  active  operations  in  the  Ainsworth 
camp  date  from  about  1888,  with  Sandon 
camp  following  in  1892  and  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Star,  St.  Eugene,  and  Sullivan 
in  East  Kootenay  in  that  year  and  the  next. 
The  latter  are  large  bodies,  comparatively 
low  in  silver  content,  the  St.  Eugene  ore 
being  argentiferous  galena  with  some  zinc 
blende  and  a  little  pyrite  forming  irregular 
lenses  in  a  fissured  zone  within  pre- 
Cambrian  quartzites. 

There  are  a  few  producing  mines  in  the 
Sheep  Creek  district,  south  of  Nelson,  but 
the  largest  number  of  mines  are  located  in 
the  Ainsworth  and  Slocan  districts.  The 
Sandon-Silverton  camps  especially  are 
showing  promise,  development  at  depth 
having  being  very  satisfactory.  The  West 
Fork  of  the  Kettle  River  will  probably  add 
some  shippers  to  the  list  with  the  opening  of 
traffic  on  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway,  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  may  provide 
shipping  facilities  for  the  silver-lead 
properties  of  the  North  Thompson  River 
Valley. 

West  of  Princeton  in  the  Similkameen, 
at  Leadville,  a  new  camp  is  opening  up  but 
no  shipments  have  yet  been  made.  On  the 
coast,  Portland  Canal  district  is  another 
silver-lead  camp,  and  the  newer  discoveries 
toward  the  Bear  River  are  most  promising. 

During  the  past  two  years  shipments 
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have  been  made  from  several  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hazelton  on  the 
Skeena  River.  Development  has  been 
going  on  quietly  awaiting  the  advent  of 
transportation. 

The  lead  ores  of  British  Columbia  are 
nearly  all  shipped  to  the  smelter  of 
the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  at  Trail,  which  operates  in 
connection  therewith  an  electrolytic  lead 
refinery,  the  products  of  which  are  refined 
gold,  silver,  and  lead,  copper  sulphate,  and 
antimony. 

In  the  Yukon  there  are  several  properties 
which  have  been  developed  and  have 
shipped  occasionally,  but  in  most  cases 
as  yet  the  transportation  charges  have  been 
found  too  heavy  a  burden. 

The  prospects  of  finding  more  lead  ore- 
bearing  areas  throughout  Canada,  and 
especially  in  the  more  remote  districts,  are 
most  favourable,  and  many  districts  now 
known  only  await  transportation  facilities. 

Molybdenum. — This  mineral  occurs  as 
molybdenite  or  molybdite,  and  although 
found  in  numerous  localities  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  there  has  as  yet  been 
practically  no  recovery  of  the  metal  in 
Canada  with  the  exception  of  small  amounts 
obtained  while  developing  or  exploring 
properties. 

Nickel. — Minerals  containing  nickel  have 
been  found  in  a  number  of  localities 
throughout  Canada,  but  the  important 
commercial  deposits  at  present  exploited 
are  confined  to  the  Cobalt  and  Sudbury 
districts  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
pyrrhotites  carrying  a  small  amount  of 
nickel  are  known  to  occur  near  St.  Stephen, 
New  Brunswick,  and  also  in  several  other 
localities  in  Ontario.  Similar  occurrences 
have  been  reported  from  British  Columbia. 
These,  however,  are  comparatively  low  in 
grade  and  have  not  been  successfully 
exploited. 

In  the  Cobalt  district  niccolite,  an  arsenide 
of  nickel,  occurs  either  alone  or  associated 
with  other  less-important  nickel-bearing 
minerals  in  the  veins  in  which  the  native 
silver  and  silver-bearing  minerals  are  found. 
The  average  percentage  of  nickel  in  the 
ores  shipped  from  Cobalt  varies  consider¬ 
ably  for  the  different  mines.  For  the  whole 
district  the  average  is  probably  between 
3  and  5  per  cent.  The  total  tonnage 
is  very  small  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
nickel  is  recovered  as  the  oxide. 

The  Sudbury  nickel  region,  situated  on 
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the  main  iine  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  265  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
is  included  within  a  single  great  sheet  of 
eruptive  rock  which  forms  a  basin  -56  miles 
in  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  and 
id  miles  in  width.  All  the  known  ore 
deposits  occur  either  along  the  edge  of 
the  sheet  or  less  than  4  miles  away  from 
it  in  projections  or  offsets. 

A  considerable  number  of  nickel-bearing 
minerals  have  been  reported  from  the 
region,  the  principal  ones  being  pyrrhotite 
and  pcntlandite. 

The  nickel  contents  of  the  ore  varies 
in  the  different  mines  but  will  average 
a  little  over  3  per  cent.  The  ore  is 
roasted  in  open  heaps,  smelted  in  water- 
jacketed  blast  furnaces  producing  a  low- 
grade  matte,  which  is  re-charged  to 
Bessemer  converters  to  make  a  matte 
containing  about  80  per  cent  of  nickel  and 
copper.  The  ore  smelted  in  1913  was 
^23>4°3  tons  and  the  nickel  obtained 
24,838  tons.  The  total  production  of  nickel 
to  date  has  been  over  172,000  tons. 

These  deposits  are  probably  the  most 
important  metalliferous  deposits  yet  dis¬ 
covered  and  developed  in  Canada.  Within 
the  past  three  or  four  years  a  large  amount 
of  diamond-drilling  has  been  done  to 
determine  the  extent  of  some  of  the 
deposits,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  already  over  100,000,000  tons  of  ore 
have  been  found  on  the  few  properties 
thus  systematically  explored. 

The  most  promising  recent  find  of  nickel 
ore  in  Canada,  aside  from  the  Sudbury 
deposits,  is  the  Alexo  Mine  in  Northern 
Ontario,  near  the  town  of  Matheson.  This 
occurrence  of  ore  is  similar  to  the 
Sudbury  deposits.  Mining  operations  are 
in  progress  and  a  small  amount  of  ore  has 
already  been  shipped. 

Platinum,  Palladium,  etc.— Both  platinum 
and  palladium  occur  as  constituents  of  the 
nickel-copper  ores  of  the  Sudbury  district 
in  Ontario,  though  in  very  small  amounts. 
After  smelling  the  ores  to  a  Bessemer 
matte  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
combined  metals  nickel  and  copper,  it  is 
found  that  this  matte  contains  from  ciy 
to  0-5  oz .  of  the  platinum  metals  per  ton, 
the  proportions  varying  with  the  ores  from 
different  mines.  The  precious  metals  are 
recovered  from  the  residues  remaining  after 
the  treatment  of  the  mattes  for  nickel  and 
copper. 

Platinum  has  also  been  found  in  many 
of  the  gold  placer  deposits,  its  occurrence 


in  this  manner  having  been  noted  on 
the  Riviere  du  Loup,  Quebec,  on  the 
Similkameen,  Tulamcen,  Tranquille,  Fraser, 
North  Thompson,  and  other  creeks  and 
rivers  of  British  Columbia,  on  the  Yukon 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Teslin  and  other 
rivers  of  the  Yukon  district. 

Silver. — The  silver  produced  in  Canada 
at  the  present  time  is  derived  from  three 
main  sources,  the  silver-cobalt-nickel  ores 
of  the  Cobalt  district,  Ontario,  the  argenti¬ 
ferous  galena  of  British  Columbia,  and  the 
recovery  at  the  smelters  from  the  complex 
gold-silver-copper  ores  of  the  different 
provinces.  There  is  also  a  slight  recovery 
from  gold  mill  bullion  and  from  placer 
gold. 

Champlain  mentions  a  galena  property 
on  Lake  Temiskaming,  province  of  Quebec; 
this  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Wright 
Mine,  and  was  worked  for  some  time.  At 
Calumet  Island  there  are  several  silver¬ 
bearing  galena  deposits  which  have  been 
worked  at  various  times. 

A  small  amount  of  silver  is  contained 
in  the  copper  sulphide  ores  of  the  Eastern 
Townships,  and  whilst  as  yet  no  discoveries 
have  been  made,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  areas  similar  to  the 
Cobalt  district  may  yet  be  found  in  this 
province. 

In  Ontario,  as  early  as  1846,  veins  carry¬ 
ing  silver  were  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  in  the  district  about  Port  Arthur, 
and  from  1886  to  1903  the  district  produced 
silver.  The  most  famous  silver-mine  was 
known  as  the  Silver  Islet,  and  the  vein  was 
found  on  a  small  island,  some  90  ft. 
square,  lying  near  Thunder  Cape.  When 
the  mine  was  abandoned  in  1884,  work 
had  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  1,160  ft., 
and  it  is  estimated  that  $3,250,000  of  silver 
had  been  extracted. 

The  position  that  Canada  now  holds  as 
a  silver-producing  country,  being  third  on 
the  world’s  list  of  silver  producers,  must 
be  credited  in  large  measure  to  the  mines 
of  the  Cobalt  district. 

Cobalt,  situated  on  the  main  line  of 
Ontario's  government  railway,  330  miles 
north  of  Toronto,  has  mines  closely 
clustered  round  and  even  beneath  the 
town,  while  others  are  distributed  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  for  a  distance  of 
4  miles.  This  comprises  the  Cobalt  silver 
district  proper  ;  and  while  isolated  pro¬ 
ductive  mines  have  been  found  in  the 
outlying  country,  such  as  the  Casey,  19 
miles  north  of  Cobalt,  the  Wettlauffer,  20 


miles  south,  and  the  Millerett  and  Miller- 
Lake  O'Brien,  50  miles  north-west,  never¬ 
theless  none  of  these  newer  discoveries 
have  yet  disclosed  a  district  comparable 
to  the  parent  camp. 

The  veins  are  approximatelv  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  vary  in  width  from  a  mere  crack 
up  to  12  in.  or  more  occasionally.  The 
values  are  not  confined  to  the  vein  rock 
itself,  but  in  many  cases  extend  into  the 
adjacent  wall  rock,  making  a  valuable 
milling  ore.  In  exceptional  cases  this 
disseminated  ore  has  a  sloping  width  of 
15  ft.,  and  from  5  to  6  ft.  is  not  uncommon. 
The  vein  filling  is  usually  calcite  or 
dolomite  carrying  native  silver  associated 
with  the  arsenides  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  A 
trace  of  gold  is  found  in  the  ores  as  well 
as  a  small  amount  of  mercury,  and  one  of 
the  mines  has  been  paid  for  a  small  copper 
content. 

There  are  in  Ontario  six  smelters  for  the 
treatment  of  ores  from  the  Cobalt  district. 
The  products  from  these  include,  fine  silver, 
white  arsenic,  cobalt  oxide,  nickel  oxide, 
and  in  some  cases  a  semi-refined  mixture 
of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  oxides. 

From  the  copper-nickel  ores  of  the 
Sudbury  district  silver  is  being  recovered 
in  the  refining  of  the  matte. 

The  silver  production  of  British  Columbia 
comes  mainly  from  the  argentiferous  galena 
ores  of  the  province  (see  Lead). 

Tin. — The  occurrence  of  tin  ore  has  been 
reported  from  several  localities,  the  most 
important  being  perhaps  the  discovery  of 
cassiterite,  near  New  Ross,  Lunenburg, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Tin  minerals  have  also  been  reported 
from  several  localities  in  British  Columbia 
and  from  the  Yukon  district. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  commercial 
production  or  recovery  of  tin  from 
Canadian  sources. 

Tungsten. — The  tungsten-bearing  mineral 
scheelite  has  been  found  at  a  number  of 
localities  in  Canada,  but  it  has  been  worked 
commercially  only  at  Scheelite  Mines, 
Moose  River  district,  Nova  Scotia.  A  mill 
has  been  erected  and  about  15  tons  of  con¬ 
centrated  ore  (72  per  cent  scheelite)  have 
already  been  shipped.  Scheelite  also 
occurs  in  the  Malaga  gold-mining  district, 
Halifax  County,  while  at  one  locality  near 
South-east  Margarce  in  Inverness  County, 
from  300  to  500  lb.  of  hiibnerite  (Fe, 
Mn),  W04,  were  recovered  from  a  large 
detached  mass  of  quartz.  The  mineral 
has  also  been  noted  at  New  Ross,  in 
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Lunenburg  County,  and  at  Perry  Lake, 
West  Waverley,  Halifax  County. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  scheelite  has 
been  found  in  Beauce  County,  in  a  quartz 
vein  traversing  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  while 
in  Ontario  it  is  found  occurring  in  small 
nodular  masses  in  parts  of  the  veins 
around  Pearl  Lake,  Porcupine  gold-mining 
district. 

In  British  Columbia  its  occurrence  has 
been  noted  in  quartz  veins  on  the  Meteor 
claim,  Slocan  City  mining  division,  West 
Kootenay,  and  also  in  the  Cariboo  district 
at  Hardscrabble  Creek,  where  the  scheelite 
appears  to  be  very  irregularly  distributed 
in  the  country  rock. 

In  the  Yukon  territory  at  Dublin  Gulch, 
scheelite  is  encountered  in  small  water- 
worn  nodules  of  yellowish  colour,  which 
are  caught  in  the  sluice  boxes  at  Highet 
Creek. 

Zinc. — The  close  association  of  zinc- 
blende  with  galena  has  made  its  treatment 
one  of  the  economic  problems  of  mining 
in  Canada. 

Zinc-lead-mining  in  Eastern  Canada  has 
never  attained  the  status  of  an  established 
industry,  but  mining  operations  have  been 
carried  on  at  Calumet  Island,  and  more 
recently  in  Portneuf  County,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  at  the  Zenith  Mine  near 
Rossport,  and  the  Long  Lake  Mine  in 
Frontenac  County,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  occurrence  of  zinc-blende  in  British 
Columbia  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  reports  on  the  province,  but  only 
in  1902  is  definite  reference  made  to  zinc 
shipments  from  the  Payne  and  Bosun 
Mines. 

Much  experimentation  was  done  on 
processes  for  zinc  treatment,  impelled  by 
the  high  American  import  duty  on  zinc 
in  ores,  and  in  1905  a  Zinc  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government 
investigated  the  zinc  resources  of  British 
Columbia  and  prepared  an  exhaustive  report 
thereon.  An  electric  smelting  furnace  was 
erected  at  Nelson  in  1908,  but  did  not 
go  into  commercial  operation.  At  the 
present  time  two  mines  in  the  province 
are  operating  for  zinc  alone,  while  ten 
others  are  producing  hand-picked  zinc 
ore  or  concentrates  as  a  by-product  from 
the  milling  of  galena  ores.  These  con¬ 
centrates  as  a  rule  carry  values  in  silver. 

Other  properties  occur  on  Lynn  Creek 
near  Vancouver,  at  Quatsino  on  Vancouver 
Gland,  and  at  Owen  Lake,  near  Hazelton. 


These  as  yet,  however,  have  made  no 
shipments. 

The  majority  of  the  British  Columbia 
galena  properties  carry  enough  zinc-blende 
to  make  its  separation  and  possible  re¬ 
covery  a  question  of  much  importance. 

At  present  all  British  Columbia,  ores  are 
shipped  to  the  smelters  in  the  United 
States. 

Non-Metallic  Minerals. 

Asbestos. — Supplying  as  they  do  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world’s  consumption  of 
asbestos,  the  Canadian  deposits  of  this 
mineral  are  of  particular  interest.  While 
occurrences  of  the  mineral  have  been 
noted  in  other  localities  and  provinces, 
the  principal  areas  are  those  found  in  the 
Eastern  Townships,  province  of  Quebec. 
The  present  workable  deposits  are — as  far 
as  exploration  work  has  shown,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Danville  quarries — 
confined  to  the  great  serpentine  range 
which  strikes  through  the  townships  of 
Broughton,  Thetford,  and  Coleraine. 
Leaving  some  scattered  deposits  in  the 
townships  of  Wolfstown  and  Ireland  out 
of  consideration,  the  total  length  of  this 
productive  serpentine  belt  is  23  miles, 
with  a  width  varying  from  100  ft.  in 
the  extreme  easterly  part  to  6,000  ft. 
in  the  Mock  Lake  area ;  however,  the 
serpentine  belt  as  a  whole  in  many  places 
far  exceeds  the  width  indicated  above. 
Active  mining  began  about  1880. 

The  principal  deposits  occur  at  Thetford, 
Black  Lake,  Robertsonville,  Danville,  and 
East  Broughton ;  those  at  Thetford  and 
Black  Lake  being  the  most  important. 
The  mineral  occurs  in  a  series  of  narrow 
and  irregular  veins,  occasionally  attaining 
a  width  of  6  in.,  though  those  of  the 
larger  size  are  comparatively  rare.  Veins 
with  3  or  4  in.  of  fine  fibre  were, 
in  the  first  years  of  working,  quite 
plentiful  ;  but  as  the  mines  increased  in 
depth  these  appear  to  decrease  somewhat 
in  size.  The  veins  reticulate  through  the 
rock  in  all  directions.  The  deposits  are 
worked  by  open  quarrying,  the  long-fibred 
asbestos  of  the  larger  veins  being  readily 
separated  out,  while  the  smaller  material 
is  carefully  cobbed.  This  separation  was 
at  first  accomplished  entirely  by  hand, 
but  mechanical  treatment  has  been 
gradually  introduced  and  perfected  until 
now  large  mills  are  in  operation  in  which 
the  rock  is  broken  and  crushed  in  various 
ways,  and  the  fiberized  asbestos  taken  up 
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from  screens  by  suction  fans,  and  blown 
into  collectors  or  settling  chambers. 

The  annual  production  is  now  over 
100,000  tons,  valued  at  upwards  of 
13,000,000,  and  includes  a  wide  variety 
of  grades  from  the  long-fibred  crude 
asbestos,  valued  at  $300  a  ton,  down  to 
the  shortest  mill  fibre,  valued  at  $2  or 
#3  per  ton,  and  “  asbestic  ”  sand  used 
for  wall  plaster,  and  valued  at  from  75 
cents,  to  $1.50  per  ton. 

Chromite. — Though  chromite  is  found  in 
several  parts  of  Canada,  the  only  known 
occurrences  of  economic  interest  are 
situated  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  In 
this  province  it  is  found  in  irregular 
deposits  in  the  serpentine  rocks  of  the 
counties  of  Brome,  Megantic,  Richmond, 
and  Wolfe.  Some  of  these  deposits  have 
been  worked,  the  principal  ones  being 
in  the  township  of  Coleraine,  Megantic 
County.  The  ore  in  some  cases  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  graded  for  direct  shipment,  while 
in  others  concentration  is  necessary. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  output 
of  chromite — or  chromic  iron  ore,  as  it  is 
also  called — has  been  very  small.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  falling  off  of  the 
market  value  of  the  ore. 

Coal. — Canada’s  resources  in  coal1  are 
so  large  and  the  number  of  fields  or 
deposits  so  numerous  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  in  a  brief  article  to  describe 
or  enumerate  them  in  any  detail.  Coal¬ 
mining  was  one  of  the  first  mining 
industries  to  be  established,  and  is  still 
the  most  important  in  point  of  output. 

Supplies  of  bituminous  and  sub-bitu¬ 
minous  coals  are  situated  for  the  most 
part  in  the  western  interior,  and  there 
are  also  important  fields  on  both  coasts. 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  bituminous 
coals  are  extensively  mined  and  used  in 
general  power  production,  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  railway  and  marine  transpor¬ 
tation,  as  well  as  in  the  reduction  of  iron 
ore.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  bituminous 
coals  are  mined  for  power  production, 
marine  and  railway  transportation,  and 
export.  These  are  at  present  the  most 
productive  of  the  Canadian  coal-fields, 
and  their  situation  on  the  coast  and 
consequent  availability  is  important  from 
an  Imperial  standpoint.  In  addition  to  the 
land  areas  both  have  large  sub-marine 

1  A  very  complete  review  of  Canada’s  coal 
resources  will  be  found  in  “  The  Coal  Resources 
of  the  World,”  published  by  the  Twelfth 
International  Geological  Congress,  in  1913,  Ottawa. 
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extensions  and  are  fortunate  in  possess¬ 
ing  fine  natural  harbours  capable  of 
accommodating  ships  of  any  tonnage. 

The  interior  coal-fields  supply  coals  of 
various  grades,  the  coals  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  region  of  Eastern  British  Columbia 
and  Western  Alberta  being  the  most 
important  and  of  the  highest  grade. 

In  Manitoba  and  Southern  Saskatche¬ 
wan  the  coal-fields  supply  coals,  lignitic 
in  character,  that  are  well  adapted  to 
domestic  use.  The  extensive  coal-fields 
of  Alberta,  which  contain  coals  of  a  wide 
range  of  character,  form  Canada's  greatest 
coal  reserve.  The  interior  portion  of 
British  Columbia  has  many  coal  areas 
that  will  be  of  value  in  providing  coking 
coal  for  the  smelting  of  the  ores  for 
which  the  province  is  famous.  The  coals 
from  the  Crow's  Nest  district  have  for 
a  number  of  years  supplied  the  fuel 
required  for  the  copper  and  lead  smelters 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  and 
of  the  adjoining  states  of  the  United 
States  to  the  south.  The  fuels  of  the 
Arctic  islands  may,  probably,  be  mined 
in  the  future,  like  the  Spitzbergen  coals, 
which  lie  in  about  the  same  latitude. 

The  largest  output  here  for  many  years 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal-fields  although  the  rapid  development 
of  Western  Canada  will  naturally  result  in 
a  few  years  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
coal  production  of  the  western  provinces. 
The  output  by  provinces  in  1913  was 
approximately  as  follows,  in  tons  of  2,000 
lb.  ;  Nova  Scotia,  7,973,000  tons  ;  New 
Brunswick,  70,000  tons ;  Saskatchewan, 
209,000  tons  ;  Alberta,  4,144,000  tons  ; 
British  Columbia,  2,715,000  tons ;  or  a 
total  of  15,115,000  tons.  The  central 
portions  of  Canada — Ontario  and  Quebec 
— still  possess  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  population,  and  being  situated  nearer 
the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
than  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  find  it  more 
convenient  and  economical  to  import  coal 
than  to  use  the  domestic  product.  Tlius 
there  are  large  imports  to  this  section  of 
Canada.  The  consumption  of  coal  in 
1913  was  approximately  31,685,000  tons, 
or  over  twice  the  domestic  production. 

The  total  production  of  coal  from  1785 
to  the  end  of  1913  was  approximately 
213,066,000,  tons  which  would  appear  to 
be  less  than  one-sixtieth  part  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  probable  coal  resources 
which  has  been  estimated  by  Dowling,  as 
follows 


Probable  Coal  Resources  in  Canada A 


Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick  ... 

Ontario 

Manitoba  ... 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia... 
Yukon 

North-West  Territori 
Arctic  Islands 


Metric  tons. 

9,718,968,000 
151,000,000 
25,000,000 
160,000,000 
59,812,000,000 
...  1,072,627,400,000 
76,034,942,000 
4,940,000,000 
:s  ...  4,800,000,000 

6,000,000,000 


1,234,269,310,000 


Corundum. — In  spite  of  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  late  years  in  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  artificial  abrasives, 
such  as  carborundum,  alundum,  etc., 
natural  corundum  is  still  preferred  for 
certain  purposes,  and  the  Canadian  de¬ 
posits  of  this  mineral  yield  practically 
the  entire  supply. 

The  corundum  mines  are  situated  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  the  townships  of  Carlow  and  Raglan, 
and  mining  operations  have  been  in 
progress  since  1900. 

The  corundum  occurs  in  the  form  of 
crystals  of  various  sizes,  disseminated  in 
syenite,  and  is  won  by  quarrying  the 
matrix,  hand-sorting  the  broken  rock,  and 
crushing  the  richer  material,  with  sub¬ 
sequent  wet  concentration.  The  average 
corundum  content  of  the  rock  treated 
does  not  much  exceed  6  per  cent.,  and 
as  from  ij-  to  2  per  cent,  are  lost  in 
concentrating,  the  recovery  represents 
about  4  per  cent,  of  the  crude  material. 

Corundum-bearing  rocks  were  first 
recognized  in  this  area  in  1897,  and  the 
mineral  is  found  sparingly,  but  widely 
distributed  in  the  rocks  of  this  district. 

Feldspar. — Feldspar  has  been  mined  in 
Canada  since  the  year  1890,  and  the 
present  average  annual  production  is 
12,000  tons.  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
output  is  exported  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  consumed  in  the  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio  potteries.  Almost  the  entire 
production  of  Canadian  feldspar  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  province  of  Ontario— the 
principal  mines  being  located  in  the 
county  of  Frontenac,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Kingston  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  A  few  small  deposits, 
also,  have  been  worked  in  the  Parry 
Sound  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

1  “  Coal  Resources  of  the  World,”  Thirteenth 
International  Geological  Congress,  vol,  ii,  p.  442. 
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Muskoka  lakes.  Formerly  feldspar  was 
mined  to  some  extent,  also,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec — the  deposits  being  located  in 
Ottawa  County.  One  mine  in  this  region 
yields  a  remarkably  pure  white  feldspar, 
which  is  in  demand  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  teeth. 

Fluorspar. — A  deposit  of  fluorspar  has 
been  worked  in  the  county  of  Hastings, 
province  of  Ontario,  where  a  large  vein 
of  this  mineral  occurs.  About  250  tons 
have  been  mined  to  date,  the  output  being 
consumed  in  steel  furnaces  and  other 
smelting  works.  The  vein  averages  2 
to  3  ft.  in  width  and  has  been  traced 
for  a  distance  of  about  50  ft.  The 
fluorspar  occurs  often  in  large  and 
well-formed  crystals  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour.  These  are  frequently  coated  with 
crystallized  barytes,  and  are  much  prized 
as  museum  specimens. 

Mineralogically  the  occurrence  of 
fluorite  has  been  noted  at  several  points 
in  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
and  British  Columbia,  and  one  occur¬ 
rence  near  Nelson,  B.C.,  was  investigated 
as  a  possible  source  of  the  mineral. 

Graphite. — Graphite  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
several  of  the  other  provinces. 

In  New  Brunswick — though  in  late  years 
no  graphite  has  been  mined — there  are 
several  deposits  that  have  been  worked 
on  a  small  scale,  at  intervals,  since  1853. 
These  are  situated  in  St.  John  County, 
near  the  city  of  St.  John.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  counties  of  Charlotte,  Kings,  and 
Westmorland. 

In  Quebec  the  principal  deposits  of 
graphite  are  situated  in  the  townships  of 
Buckingham  and  Lochaber,  Ottawa  County, 
near  the  town  of  Buckingham,  and  in  the 
township  of  Grenville,  Argenteuil  County. 

In  Ontario  the  operating  mines  are 
situated  in  the  following  townships  : 
Brougham,  Renfrew  County ;  Cardiff  and 
Monmouth,  Haliburton  County  ;  Monteagle, 
Hastings  County ;  and  North  Klmsley, 
Lanark  County.  Other  important  deposits 
of  graphite  arc  found  in  the  counties  of 
Haliburton,  Hastings,  Addington,  Fron¬ 
tenac,  Leeds,  and  Lanark.  Some  of  these 
deposits  have  already  been  worked  to  some 
extent. 

The  graphite  is  extracted  from  the  rock 
and  prepared  for  the  market  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  milling. 

In  British  Columbia  graphite  is  reported 
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to  have  been  found  at  Rivers  Inlet  and 
Alkow  Harbour. 

Explorers  have  reported  the  presence  of 
this  mineral  in  several  localities  in  the  far 
northern  parts  of  Canada. 

Artificial  graphite  is  made  in  Canada, 
near  Niagara  Falls,  by  means  of  an  electric 
process. 

Grindstones. — The  millstone  grit,  a  car¬ 
boniferous  formation  which  is  widely 
distributed  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  is  quarried  and  manufactured 
into  grindstones  of  excellent  grades. 
These  range  in  size  from  very  small  stones 
to  those  used  for  grinding  wood  pulp, 
which  weigh  about  tons  each. 

The  producing  quarries  and  works  are 
situated  at  Lower  Cove  and  Quarry  Island 
in  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  in  New 
Brunswick  at  Woodpoint,  Rockport,  and 
Beaumont  in  Westmorland  Countv,  Stone¬ 
haven,  and  Clifton  in  Gloucester  County, 
and  Quarryville  in  Northumberland  Count}’. 

Stone,  reported  to  be  suitable  for  grind¬ 
stones,  is  found  in  a  number  of  localities  in 
other  provinces,  but  has  not  been  quarried 
to  any  extent. 

Gypsum. — Many  large  deposits  of  gypsum 
occur  distributed  throughout  Canada  ;  the 
most  extensively  mined  areas  being  those 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  Many  of  these 
deposits  are  exposed  in  cliffs  which  vary 
from  50  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  height. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  principal  districts 
in  which  gypsum  is  found  are  in  Hants 
County,  near  Windsor  ;  in  Cumberland 
County,  near  Amherst  ;  in  Victoria  County, 
near  McKinnon  Harbour,  Baddeck,  and 
Ste  Ann’s  ;  and  in  Inverness  County,  near 
Cheticamp.  Gypsum  also  occurs  in  large 
quantities  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  in  the  interior,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bras  d'Or  lakes. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  principal  deposits 
occur  in  Albert  County  in  the  district 
around  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  near 
Petitcodiac  in  Westmorland  County,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  on 
the  Tobique  River  at  Plaster  Rock,  in 
Victoria  County. 

A  comparatively  small  proportion  only 
of  this  mineral  mined  in  these  two  pro¬ 
vinces  is  manufactured  in  Canada  into 
plaster  of  Paris,  wall-plaster,  fertilizer,  etc., 
the  greater  part  being  shipped  crude  to 
the  United  States. 

Gypsum  occurs  in  several  of  the  islands 
of  the  Magdalen  group  province  of  Quebec. 


Jn  Ontario,  deposits  are  found  in  Haldi- 
mand  County  along  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  River,  the  occurrence  being  in  beds 
averaging  about  4  and  1 1  ft.  in  thickness. 
A  small  annual  output,  which  is  mostly 
calcined,  has  been  maintained  for  many 
years.  Occurrences  have  also  been  noted 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  along 
the  banks  of  the  Moose  River  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  basin,  about  30  or  40  miles  south  of 
Moose  Factorv. 

In  Manitoba  large  workable  deposits  of 
gypsum  occur  in  an  area  about  8  miles 
square,  situated  about  170  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Winnipeg.  These  deposits  arc 
being  operated  and  the  rock  transported 
to  Winnipeg,  where  it  is  calcined.  Gyp¬ 
sum  has  also  been  encountered  in  drilling 
operations  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province. 

In  the  Prairie  Provinces  gypsum  is  found 
north  of  the  city  of  Edmonton  at  several 
localities  in  the  district  tributary  to  the 
Mackenzie  River. 

It  is  also  found  in  British  Columbia  at 
the  following  places  :  Salmon  River,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kamloops  Mining 
Division  ;  Spatsum,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
C.P.R.  about  189  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Vancouver  :  on  the  banks  of  the  Thompson 
River,  about  20  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Kamloops ;  at  Merritt  in  the 
Nicola  Valley,  and  in  the  Tulameen  district 
on  Granite  Creek,  about  10  miles  up 
the  Tulameen  River  from  the  town  of 
Princeton. 

The  quality  of  the  gypsum  found  in 
Canada,  more  especially  the  white  rock 
found  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Ontario,  is  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade. 

Magnesite. — Magnesite  is  quarried  in  the 
township  of  Grenville,  Argenteuil  County, 
Quebec,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Calumet.  It  occurs  at  several  points  in 
this  township,  but  the  extent  of  the  deposits 
is  not  known,  as  much  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  soil  and  vegetation. 

This  mineral  also  occurs  in  deposits  of 
considerable  size  in  Brome  County, 
Quebec ;  in  several  localities  near  Atlin, 
British  Columbia  ;  and  in  Yukon  territory. 
These  deposits  have  not  been  worked  on 
account  of  contained  impurities  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  on  account  of  lack  of  a 
close  market. 

Manganese. — Ores  of  manganese  found 
in  Canada  comprise  pyrolusite,  manganite, 
psilomelane,  and  wad  or  bog  maganese, 
and  these  are  found  principally  in  the 
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eastern  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Considerable  deposits  have  been  found 
on  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  Quebec,  and 
occurrences  have  been  noted  at  various 
points  in  Ontario  and  on  the  east  coast  of 
Hudson  Bav. 

The  only  active  operations  being  under¬ 
taken  at  present  are  those  at  New  Ross,  in 
Hants  Countv,  Nova  Scotia. 

Mica. — Canada  is  one  of  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  mica-producing  countries  of  the 
world,  the  others  being  India  and  the 
United  States. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Ceylon, 
Canada  is  the  only  country,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  in  which  the  variety  phlogopite — 
or  “amber  mica"  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
trade — is  known  to  occur  in  economic 
quantities. 

The  amber  mica  deposits  of  Canada  are 
comprised  within  an  area  of  approximately 
1,200  square  miles  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  900  square  miles  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario.  The  two  districts  are 
separated  geographically  by  the  Ottawa 
River,  and  geologically  by  a  belt  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  about  40  miles  wide. 
The  city  of  Ottawa  lies  between  the  two 
productive  areas,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
mica  industry — all  the  important  works 
engaged  in  trimming  and  in  otherwise  pre¬ 
paring  the  mineral  for  the  market  being 
located  in  that  place. 

Deposits  of  white  mica  also  occur  in 
Canada,  and  occurrences  of  this  variety 
(some  few  of  which  have  been  worked  at 
various  times)  are  known  from  Labrador  in 
the  cast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
west,  while  several  Arctic  expeditions  have 
returned  with  good  specimens  from  the 
Far  North. 

Though  the  average  dimensions  of  mica 
sheets  do  not  much  exceed  3  by  5  in., 
plates  of  enormous  size  are  sometimes 
obtained.  Crystals  have  been  found  which 
measured  over  4  ft.  across  and  weighed 
nearly  2  tons. 

About  300  mines  have  been  worked  for 
mica  at  various  times  in  Canada,  but  at 
the  present  day  no  more  than  25  are  in 
active  operation. 

Mineral  Pigments. — Ochres,  wad,  and 
ferruginous  clays  suitable  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  into  paint  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
Canada. 

In  Quebec  there  are  numerous  deposits 
of  ochre  in  the  counties  to  the  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  In  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Three  Rivers  much  ochre  of  good 
quality  is  dug  each  year  and  manufactured 
into  paint.  Deposits  are  also  being  worked 
in  Nicolet  County,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  Ontario  deposits  of  importance  are 
found  in  various  sections  of  the  province. 

In  Nassagavveya  township,  Halton 
County,  there  is  a  deposit  from  which 
ochre  is  now  being  produced  in  small 
quantities. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
deposits  of  ferruginous  clays  and  wad, 
as  well  as  the  ochre  deposits  of  Colchester 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  have  been  worked  on 
a  small  scale  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
western  provinces  deposits  of  workable 
size  and  grade  are  said  to  exist,  but  no 
production  is  reported. 

Barytes. — Deposits  of  barytes  (BaS04)  are 
found  in  commercial  quantities  distributed 
throughout  North-eastern  Nova  Scotia  at 
Lake  Ainslie,  Inverness  County,  North 
Cheticamp,  Inverness  County,  Five  Islands 
and  Stewiake,  Colchester  County,  and  near 
River  John,  Pictou  County.  At  the  three 
latter  places  deposits  have  proved  to  be 
pockety  and  difficult  to  work  at  a  profit, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ainslie  the 
deposits  have  been  found  to  be  larger  and 
more  continuous,  and  since  1890  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  this  mineral  have  averaged  nearly 
2,000  short  tons  per  annum. 

Although  this  mineral  is  mined  only  at 
Lake  Ainslie,  barytes  deposits  are  known 
to  occur  at  several  other  localities  in 
Canada,  the  more  important  localities 
being  the  township  of  Hull,  province  of 
Quebec  ;  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  the 
townships  of  Bathurst  and  North  Burgess 
(Lanark  County),  McNab  (Renfrew  County), 
Drummer  and  Galway  (Peterborough 
County),  and  Summerville  (Victoria  County). 
Large  veins  also  occur  on  Jarvis,  McKellars, 
and  Pie  Islands  in  Lake  Superior,  and  also 
in  Northern  Ontario  near  the  head- waters 
of  the  Wanapitei  River. 

Mineral  Water. — Spring  waters  contain¬ 
ing  minerals  in  solution,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  termed,  mineral  waters,  occur  in 
very  many  sections  of  the  country.  Many 
of  them  are  being  utilized  commercially, 
both  as  potable  waters  and  for  bathing 
purposes.  At  several  of  the  springs  where 
the  water  has  curative  properties  hotels 
and  sanatoria  are  being  operated.  Some 
of  these  are  thermal  or  hot  springs,  and  are 
principally  used  for  baths. 

Natural  Gas. — The  oldest  and,  at  the 


present  time,  the  largest  natural  gas- 
producing  district  in  Canada  is  the 
territory  bordering  on  the  east  and 
north  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  This  area  can 
at  present  be  divided  into  several  dis¬ 
tinct  fields,  but  the  intervening  areas 
between  these  fields  are  fast  being  drilled, 
and  the  results  tend  to  show  that  in 
all  probability  the  whole  of  this  district 
is  underlaid  by  gas-producing  strata.  In 
the  counties  of  Haldimand,  Welland,  Essex, 
and  Kent  large  supplies  appear  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  In  these  counties  the  gas  horizons 
are  in  the  Clinton,  Medina,  Trenton,  and 
Guelph  formations.  In  Essex  County  a 
single  well,  drilled  1,020  ft.  to  an  horizon 
in  the  Guelph  formation,  yielded  gas  at  the 
rate  of  10,000,000  cub.  ft.  per  day.  The 
gas  from  the  Ontario  district  is  piped  to  all 
the  larger  towns  in  the  southern  peninsula, 
where  it  is  used  for  industrial  and  domestic 
purposes. 

In  New’  Brunswick  an  important  and 
extensive  gas-producing  area  is  found  in 
the  counties  of  Albert  and  Westmorland. 
The  main  anticlinal,  along  which  drillings 
are  being  carried  on,  lies  approximately 
11  miles  to  the  south  of  Moncton,  the 
general  trend  being  east  and  west.  At  the 
present  time  the  gas  is  being  utilized  to 
supply  the  towns  of  Moncton  and  Hills¬ 
borough,  but  it  is  proposed  in  the  near 
future  to  further  extend  the  distribution. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  a  number 
of  wells  were  drilled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Three  Rivers,  and  the  gas  obtained  from 
these  wells  was  utilized  locally  for  a  short 
time,  but  operations  have  since  been 
abandoned. 

Natural  gas  is  reported  to  have  been 
encountered  in  Saskatchewan  in  wells 
drilled  at  Estevan  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province. 

Natural  gas  has  also  been  found  in 
Northern  Alberta  along  the  Athabasca 
River.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  in  an  extensive  area  of  which  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat  is  the  centre,  natural  gas  has  been 
found  in  the  Niobrara  formation  in  a 
number  of  wells  drilled  to  a  depth  of 
1,000  ft.  Recently,  wells  drilled  on  Bow 
Island,  40  miles  west  of  Medicine  Hat, 
encountered  a  strong  flow  of  gas,  and  this 
gas  is  being  piped  170  miles  to  Calgary, 
and  also  to  Lethbridge,  McLeod,  and  other 
towns  in  Southern  Alberta.  The  gas  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  lower  Cretaceous  measures 
of  Alberta  and  other  western  provinces, 
where  capped  by  the  upper  members  of 
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the  series,  and  where  they  are  not  so  deep 
as  to  be  beyond  commercial  reach,  may 
be  considered  to  be  exceptionally 
promising,  and  at  the  present  time  con¬ 
siderable  prospecting  is  being  carried  on 
with  a  good  measure  of  success. 

Peat. — The  peat  deposits  of  Canada  are 
quite  extensive,  and  constitute  an  important 
reserve  of  fuel  that  has  as  yet  been  but 
little  utilized.  The  most  important  areas 
so  far  as  known  are  those  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  A 
number  of  these  have  been  systematically 
examined  and  surveyed  with  a  view  to 
determining  their  character  and  extent. 
The  Mines  Branch  has  also  carried  out 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  fuel 
values  of  peat,  having  built  a  plant  in 
Ottawa  for  demonstrating  the  feasibility 
of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  peat  gas 
in  gas-engines.  During  two  years  air- 
dried  peat  fuel  from  the  Government  bog 
at  Alfred  was  sold  in  Ottawa,  and  peat 
from  a  privately  owned  bog  at  Farnham, 
Quebec,  was  disposed  of  in  Montreal.  In 
both  cases  the  fuel  was  in  considerable 
demand  for  use  in  open  grates  and  in 
kitchen  ranges.  The  Alfred  bog  is  now 
being  operated  as  a  private  enterprise,  and 
a  considerable  production  is  anticipated. 

Petroleum. — At  the  present  time  the 
principal  oil-fields  in  Canada  are  situated  in 
the  peninsula  of  South-western  Ontario, 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  The 
first  oil  was  found  in  Lambton  County  in 
1862,  and  active  production  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since.  The  oil  districts  are  all 
situated  within  an  area  underlain  by 
Devonian  strata,  usually  on  an  anticlinal 
axis,  and  the  petroleum  is  largely  obtained 
from  horizons  in  the  Onondaga  formation 
at  depths  varying  in  the  different  localities. 
When  the  wells  are  first  drilled  the  natural 
pressure  is  usually  sufficient  to  force  the 
crude  oil  to  the  surface,  sometimes  pro¬ 
ducing  what  are  known  as  gushers.  After 
the  flowing  period  the  oil  has  to  be 
pumped.  While  some  of  the  smaller  dis¬ 
tricts  became  exhausted  in  a  few  years, 
many  of  the  pools  being  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  wide  and  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  others  have  continued  to 
furnish  oil  for  a  long  period. 

Four  refining  companies  are  operating  in 
Canada,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  crude 
oil  being  distilled  at  these  refineries  is 
being  imported  from  the  United  States, 
the  Canadian  production  having  steadily 
decreased  for  a  number  of  years. 
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In  New  Brunswick,  in  the  district  lying 
ii  miles  south  of  Moncton,  oil  is  being 
pumped  in  small  quantities  from  the  holes 
which  produce  the  gas  of  this  district. 
Although  the  production  so  far  is  not  large, 
drill-holes  are  continually  being  sunk,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  very  shortly  a  stronger  and 
more  continuous  yield  will  be  the  result. 

In  Alberta,  although  oil  has  not  been 
encountered  in  commercial  quantities, 
prospecting  for  it  is  being  carried  on 
vigorously,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  this  province  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  producers  at  a  very  early  date. 

Recent  boring  on  Section  6,  Tp.  20, 
Range  II,  west  of  the  5th  meridian,  near 
Black  Diamond,  P.O.,  and  approximately 
30  miles  south-west  of  Calgary,  has  resulted 
in  the  striking  of  a  small  amount  of  very 
light  oil  (about  90  per  cent,  gasolene). 
The  oil  was  first  obtained  during  October 
1913  at  a  depth  of  1,550  ft.,  and  on 
further  drilling  was  again  encountered 
during  May  1914  in  somewhat  larger 
quantity  at  a  depth  of  2,700  ft.  This 
discovery  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  local 
excitement  and  enthusiasm,  and  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  search  for  heavier  fuel  oils. 

In  connection  with  the  oil  industry 
in  Canada,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  existence  of  extensive  deposits  of 
bituminous  shales  and  tar  sands. 

Beds  of  bituminous  shales,  as  at  present 
recognized,  are  found  in  Gaspe,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Those  in 
New  Brunswick  are,  without  question,  the 
most  important.  They  occur  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Albert  and  Westmorland,  and 
extend  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction 
over  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Extensive 
exploration,  by  means  of  diamond-drilling 
and  surface  work,  has  demonstrated  not 
only  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  these 
valuable  deposits.  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  near  future  a  plant  with  a  capacity 
for  an  initial  daily  treatment  of  2,000  tons 
of  shale  will  yield  approximately  80,000 
gallons  of  crude  oil  per  day. 

Tar  sands  are  known  to  occur  in  Alberta 
along  the  Athabasca  River  for  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  100  miles  north  and  south  of 
Fort  McMurrav.  Although  the  existence 
of  these  deposits  has  been  recognized  for 
many  years,  no  steps  have  as  yet  been 
taken  to  accurately  determine  their 
possibilities. 

Phosphate. — Canada  at  one  time  produced 
large  quantities  of  mineral  phosphate,  or 
apatite,  the  output  in  1890  amounting  to 


nearly  32,000  ton--.  In  this  year,  however, 
the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  more 
particularly  the  southern  United  States, 
caused  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
mineral,  with  a  consequent  falling  off  in 
production  in  Canada.  The  annual  output 
has  continued  to  decline,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  average  production  falls 
short  of  1,000  tons  a  year.  Practically  the 
whole  of  this  amount  is  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  the  mining  of  mica— the  two 
minerals  occurring  in  close  association  in 
many  of  the  mines.  What  has  been  said 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  amber  mica 
deposits  in  Canada,  under  the  head  of 
“  Mica,”  applies  also  to  the  occurrence 
ot  phosphate.  The  greatest  phosphate- 
producing  area  in  Canada,  however,  was 
the  Lievre  River  district,  in  the  county  of 
Ottawa,  province  of  Quebec.  A  very  rich 
belt  of  phosphate-bearing  rock  traverses 
this  region,  and  has  been  exploited  in  the 
past  by  a  number  of  important  mines,  all 
of  which  have  been  closed  down  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Pyrites  ami  Sulphur. — The  chief  domestic 
source  of  sulphur  for  industrial  uses  is  the 
mineral  pyrites. 

Important  deposits  of  iron  pyrites  occur 
in  Quebec  in  the  Sherbrooke  district  ;  in 
Ontario  in  the  Hastings  district  of  Central 
Ontario,  and  at  a  number  of  localities  east 
and  north-west  of  Lake  Superior.  Other 
deposits  have  been  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  British  Columbia  at  Granby  Bay 
and  near  Port  Essington  on  the  Skeena 
River.  Deposits  of  pyrrhotite,  a  closely 
related  mineral  containing,  when  pure, 
about  39  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  also  occur  in 
the  south-western  part  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  Quebec,  and  in  Ontario. 

I11  Quebec,  active  mining  operations  have 
been  carried  on  continuously  for  more 
than  thirty  years  ;  the  first  pyrites  used  in 
a  sulphuric  acid  plant  in  America  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  Eustis  Mine  in  this 
province.  The  Quebec  pyrites  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  copper  and  a  little  gold 
and  silver,  all  of  which  are  recovered  by 
treating  the  cinder  residues  obtained  in 
the  acid  works  where  the  sulphur  content 
is  recovered. 

In  Ontario  four  pyrites  mines  are 
producing  ore :  two  in  the  Hastings 
district,  one  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
one  north-west  of  Fort  William.  Some  of 
this  ore  is  used  in  sulphuric  acid  plants 
in  Canada,  the  balance  is  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 


operating  mines,  there  are  several 
properties  upon  which  diamond-drilling 
has  shown  the  existence  of.  large  bodies 
of  pyrites.  In  the  Sudbury  district  of 
Ontario  huge  ore  bodies  of  massive 
pvrrhotite  are  being  mined  as  ores  of 
nickel  and  copper.  These  ores  are  treated 
by  roasting  in  open  heaps  and  then 
smelting  in  blast  furnaces.  No  attempt  is 
made  at  present  to  utilize  the  sulphur  con¬ 
tent  of  these  ores,  because  it  would  cost 
more  to  save  the  sulphur  than  it  is  worth. 
There  is  probably  nearly  100,000,000  tons 
of  this  ore  available,  and  in  the  future  it 
may  prove  profitable  to  save  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur.  There  are  also  numerous 
pyrites  prospects  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  some  of  which  may  prove  to 
contain  valuable  deposits  of  pyrites. 

Pyrites  ores  in  British  Columbia  are  not 
mined  for  their  sulphur  content.  The  only 
location  that  has  been  thoroughly  explored 
is  that  at  Granby  Bay,  about  no 
miles  north-east  of  Prince  Rupert.  Here 
development  work  has  shown  the  existence 
of  ore  bodies  containing  in  the  aggregate 
about  12,000,000  tons.  Preparations  are 
being  made  to  mine  this  ore  and  smelt  it 
in  water-jacketed  blast  furnaces  to  recover 
its  copper  content.  The  sulphur  it 
contains  will  not  be  saved  because  there  is 
no  market  for  it  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Salt.  — Extensive  beds  of  salt  or  salt- 
producing  springs  are  found  in  nearly 
every  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  largest,  and  at  present  the  only 
producing  district,  is  situated  in  the  south¬ 
western  peninsula  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake  Huron,  the 
St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the 
Detroit  River.  The  salt  here  exists  as  beds 
in  the  Salina  formation  of  the  Silurian 
system,  which  formation  in  the  productive 
area  is  covered  by  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  of 
other  strata,  chiefly  Devonian. 

In  this  district  the  principal  plants  arc- 
located  at  Windsor,  Sarnia,  Sandwich, 
Goderick,  Clinton,  and  Kincardine.  At 
Sandwich  a  plant  has  been  recently 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  caustic 
soda  and  bleaching  powder  from  the 
brine. 

The  production  in  Canada  is  obtained 
wholly  from  the  evaporation  of  salt  brines, 
either  natural  or  else  formed  bv  the 
pumping  of  water  down  drill-holes  to 
the  salt-beds  and  the  re-pumping  of  the 
water  when  it  has  become  a  saturated 
solution. 
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In  Nova  Scotia  salt  springs  have  been 
noted  from  time  to  time,  and  endeavour 
lias  been  made  to  turn  these  biines  to 
commercial  use. 

In  New  Brunswick  salt  springs  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Sussex 
and  at  Saltspring  Brook,  both  in  Kings 
County,  and  on  the  Tobique  River  in 
Victoria  County.  These  springs,  like  those 
in  Nova  Scotia,  have  their  sources  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Manitoba  furnishes  brine  springs  of 
varying  strength  from  the  north-western 
part  of  Lake  Winnipegosis,  at  Salt  Point, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bell  River,  which 
empties  into  Dawson  Bay.  Salt  springs 
also  occur  on  the  Red  Deer  peninsula  in 
the  southern  part  of  Winnipegosis  Lake. 
Salt  was  manufactured  here  as  early  as 
1820,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  no 
production. 

Numerous  springs  have  been  noted  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
especially  in  the  Mackenzie  River  Basin, 
and  numerous  lakes  in  the  district  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Cypress  hills  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  prairies  are  known  to 
be  saline. 

In  British  Columbia  salt  springs  have 
been  noted  in  several  places,  the  principal 


one  being  at  the  north  end  of  Admiral 
Island  near  Nanaimo.  The  discovery  of 
an  important  deposit  of  rock-salt  has 
recently  been  reported  from  Kwinitsa,  a 
station  about  45  miles  east  of  Prince 
Rupert  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway.  This  discovery,  if  confirmed, 
will  be  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
marine  fishing  industries  established  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Talc. — Talc  or  bodies  of  talcose  mineral 
— in  part  steatite,  or  soapstone — have  been 
found  at  many  places  in  the  Dominion,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  mines  near 
Madoc,  Ontario,  they  have  not  been 
mined  to  any  great  extent.  In  Hastings, 
Frontenac,  Leeds,  and  other  counties  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  a  number  of  such  deposits 
have  been  discovered;  and  in  Brome 
County,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Townships 
of  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
steatite  deposits  of  possible  economic 
importance  are  known. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario,  near  the 
village  of  Madoc,  in  Hastings  County,  a 
large  body  of  talc  has  been  worked  for 
several  years.  There  are  now  two  mines 
in  active  operation,  and  the  annual 
production  is  about  8,000  tons.  The  value 
of  the  crude  mineral  is  about  $2  per  ton  at 


the  mine,  while  the  ground  talc  from  the 
mill  averages  from  #8  to  8 10  per  ton. 

Two  mills  have  been  erected,  one  at 
Madoc  and  the  other,  a  smaller  mill 
erected  more  recently,  near  Eldorado, 
which  are  engaged  in  grinding  the  crude 
talc  and  preparing  it  for  the  trade.  Most 
of  the  finished  product  finds  a  market  in 
Canada,  a  large  proportion  being  consumed 
in  the  paper  industry. 

Tripoli  te. — In  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the 
small  lakes  are  covered  with  tripolite, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  infusorial  earth, 
diatomaceous  earth,  fossil  flour,  keiselguhr, 
etc.  This  material  is  made  up  of  the 
minute  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  lime,  alumina,  and 
other  impurities. 

The  more  important  deposits,  some  of 
which  have  been  worked  from  time  to 
time,  are  situated  in  Victoria,  Cumberland, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Inverness  Counties, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  King’s  and  St.  John 
Counties,  New  Brunswick. 

Deposits  of  tripolite  are  also  reported  to 
occur  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British 
Columbia,  but  none  of  these  have  ever 
been  worked,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  of 
immediate  value. 
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WATER  POWER 


EFORE  touching  upon 
the  extent  of  the 
water  power  of  the 
Dominion,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  state 
briefly  some  of  those 
objections  which 
militate  against  its 
unrestricted  use.  This  is  perhaps  the  more 
necessary  since  it  is  frequently  forgotten 
that  water  cannot  always  be  used  for 
power  purposes  without  damage  to  some 
more  necessary  interest.  I  he  interest  of 
municipal  and  domestic  water  supply, 
water  for  manufacturing  and  industrial 
purposes,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  water 
power,  are  all  inter-related  and  inter¬ 
dependent.  They  all  depend,  in  fact, 
upon  the  same  natural  source — precipi¬ 
tation.  Precipitation  by  rainfall  or  snow¬ 
fall  virtually  constitutes  the  only  source 
of  inland  water  supply,  and  the  natural 
and  cultivated  properties  of  the  land  on 
which  the  rain  and  snow  fall  largely 
determine  the  efficient  uses  to  which 
precipitation  is  applied.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  forests  are  so  indispens- 

1  Such  information  as  exists  regarding  the  water 
powers  of  the  Dominion  has  been  gathered  or 
collected  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  of 
Canada.  This  article  has  been  compiled  from  the 
extremely  valuable  reports  issued  by  the  Commission 
and  from  the  most  recent  data  courteously  supplied 
bv  Mr.  James  White,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman. 


ably  associated  with  the  rainfall,  and 
hence,  with  water  as  a  natural  resource,  a 
deforested,  eroded,  and  scoured  territory, 
which  has  lost  the  humus  of  its  soil, 
cannot  retain  the  beneficent  rains  which, 
instead  of  being  retained  in  the  ground 
and  transmuted  into  plants  by  the  various 
processes  of  growth,  carry  destruction  in 
the  pathways  of  their  torrential  run-off. 
The  water  is,  in  short,  necessary  to  the 
soil,  and  the  soil,  with  its  plant  growth, 
is  necessary  to  an  economical  disposition 
of  the  water. 

Again,  the  diversion  of  water  for  power 
or  other  purposes  must  have  a  most  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  agriculture.  Of  the 
annual  rainfall  upon  land,  about  one-half 
is  evaporated ;  about  one-third  is  “  run¬ 
off  ” — that  is,  it  runs  off  over  or  through 
the  ground  and  eventually  reaches  the  sea  ; 
and  about  one-sixth  either  joins  the  ground- 
water,  or  is  taken  up  into  plant  structure 
or  is  otherwise  absorbed  in  processes 
incident  to  the  ground.  Underneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  a  vast  body  of 
water  which  may  be  likened  to  an  under¬ 
ground  lake,  called  the  ground-water.  It 
is  into  the  upper  surface,  frequently  termed 
the  water-table ,  of  this  ground-water  that 
wells  are  sunk  for  domestic  and  other 
water  supply.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
if  all  the  moisture  resident  in  the  upper 
joo  ft.  of  the  ground  were  collected,  the 
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amount  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  lake 
of  water  some  17  ft.  deep,  i.e.  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  seven  years’  rainfall.  During 
periods  of  plant  growth,  this  ground-water 
yields,  chiefly  by  capillary  action,  part  of 
its  moisture  to  the  plants ;  and  then, 
during  seasons  of  excessive  rainfall,  is 
again  replenished  from  the  rainfall.  1  he 
annual  fluctuation  in  level  of  the  ground 
water-table  under  normal  conditions  is 
but  a  few  inches.  Such  States  as  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Southern  Michigan, 
and  the  Dakotas,  have  already  experienced 


alarming  and  permanent  recedence  in  the 
levels  of  their  ground- waters,  and  it  is 
now  being  recognized  more  and  more 
that  proposed  disposition  of  the  run-off, 
and  underground  waters,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  together,  because  of  a  natural 
balance  that  exists  between  them.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  consider  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  relationship  that  may  exist 
between  navigation  and  power.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  exactly  where  natural 
features  cease  to  affect  navigation. 
Forests,  for  instance,  exert  a  tremendous 
influence  over  the  navigability  of  both 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  although  none  of  the 
various  forest  streams  may  be  navigable 
as  they  issue  from  the  forest,  yet  each 
exerts  its  full  measure  of  influence  in 
contributing  to  the  flow  of  some  main 
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Water  Power  Developed  in  Canada. 


Province. 

Electrical 

Energy. 

Paper  and 
Pulp. 

Other 

Industries. 

Total. 

H  orse- power 

Horse-power. 

Horse-power. 

Horsepower. 

Ontario1 

400,683 

57.575 

74,008 

532,266 

Ouebec 

i9L2S2 

76,926 

3L975 

3°°, 1 53 

Nova  Scotia  ... 

i.875 

12,000 

L397 

15,272 

New  Brunswick 

3.400 

3.°5° 

3,3 1 5 

9.765 

Prince  Edward  Island 

5° 

— 

45° 

5°° 

Manitoba 

+8  250 

— 

50 

48,300 

Saskatchewan 

— 

— 

45 

45 

Alberta 

7.3oo 

— 

— 

7.300 

British  Columbia  ... 

88,145 

8,500 

4,275 

ico  920 

Yukon 

2,000 

2,000 

Total  . 

742.955 

158,051 

1 1 5-5 1 5 

1,016,521 

1  Includes  all  Ottawa  River  powers  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Timiskaming,  whether  wholly  in 

Quebec  or  in  Ontario,  or  partly  in  each. 


From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it 
is  apparent  that  a  large  percentage  of 
theoretical  water  power  will  not  actually 
be  available  for  power  purposes. 

The  International  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  as  ratified  in  the  year  1909, 
under  Article  VIII,  gives  “the  rules  or 
principles  which  shall  govern  the  Inter¬ 
national  Joint  Commission  in  determining 
the  order  of  precedence  which  shall  be 
observed  in  the  disposition  of  water  privi¬ 
leges.  Article  VIII  states  that — - 

“The  following  order  of  procedure 
shall  be  observed  among  the  various 
uses  enumerated  hereinafter  for  these 
waters,  and  no  use  shall  be  permitted 
which  tends  materially  to  conflict  with 
or  restrain  any  other  use  which  is  given 
preference  over  it  in  this  order  of 
precedence  : 

(1)  Uses  for  domestic  or  sanitary 

purposes. 

(2)  Uses  for  navigation,  including  the 

service  of  canals  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  navigation. 

(3)  Uses  for  power  and  for  irrigation 

purposes.” 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is 
evident  that  the  very  valuable  power 
possibilities  on  such  waters  as  the  St. 
Mary,  the  Niagara,  or  St.  Lawrence  Rivers 
are  regarded  as  of  less,  or  as  of  only 
“  incidental,”  value  as  compared  with  the 
primary  interests  of  navigation. 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  information 
available  respecting  water  powers  in 
Northern  Canada  and  the  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  various  provinces  and,  also, 
respecting  many  of  the  minor  powers  in 
the  settled  area,  it  has  not  been  considered 
advisable  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total 
water  power  in  Canada.  One  “estimate” 
places  it  at  nearly  17,000,000  h.p.  ;  but  it 
does  not,  and  cannot,  rest  upon  any  basis 
of  reliable  information. 

The  information  procured,  however, 
justifies  the  publication  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table  showing  the  total  water  power 
developed  in  Canada  in  1910,  and  the 
principal  industries  using  it. 

The  Water  Powers  of  Ontario 

Prior  to  1898  no  statutory  regulations  had 
been  made  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  to 
govern  the  lease  or  other  disposal  of  water 
powers,  per  se,  situated  upon  lands  possessed 


by  the  Crown.  Previous  to  that  date  Crown 
patents  for  land  carried  with  them  the 
title  to  all  water  powers  situated  upon  the 
lands  conveyed.  Even  if,  before  a  patent 
was  granted,  a  water  power  was  known  to 
exist  upon  the  land  to  be  conveyed,  it  was 
not  necessarily  referred  to  in  the  patent. 

Nevertheless,  the  water  powers  so 
granted  were  by  no  means  free  from  legal 
restrictions,  nor  are  they  now.  All  water 
powers,  whether  granted  before  1898,  or 
after,  are  subject  to  conditions  imposed 
by  law  in  the  interests  of  navigation,  of 
public  health,  of  lumbermen,  and  of 
riparian  owners. 

On  January  7,  1898,  the  Ontario  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  the  following  Act  respecting 
water  powers  : 

“  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
enacts  as  follows  :  The  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  may  reserve  from  sale 
any  water  power  or  privilege  on  the 
Crown  lands  of  the  province,  and  a 
sufficient  area  of  land  in  connection 
therewith  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  plant,  together  with  the  right  to 
lay  out  and  use  such  roads  as  may 
be  necessary  for  passage  to  and  from 
such  water  power  or  privilege  and 
land,  and  may,  under  regulations  to 
be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  make  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  such  water 
power  and  land  so  reserved  may  be 
sold  or  leased  and  developed.” 

On  June  21,  1898,  under  this  “Act 
Respecting  Water  Powers,”  the  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  approved  an  Order  in  Council 
for  “  Regulations  re  Water  Powers.” 
These  regulations  applied  to  “  water 
privileges  which,  in  their  natural  con¬ 
dition  at  the  average  low  stage  of  water, 
have  not  a  greater  capacity  than  150 
horse-power.” 

On  January  16,  1907,  the  Regulations  of 
June  21,  1898,  were  rescinded.  New 

regulations  were  adopted,  whereby  super¬ 
visory  and  other  discretionary  jurisdiction 
over  proposed  water-power  developments 
was  vested  in  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario. 

In  1911  another  Act  was  passed  intituled 
“  An  Act  to  amend  the  Power  Commission 
Act.”  This  Act  grants  the  Hydo-Electric 
Pow7er  Commission  of  Ontario  wide  powers 
respecting  the  approval,  inspection,  and 
other  jurisdiction  over  the  “wires,  pipes, 
poles,  conduits,  ducts,  and  other  fixtures, 
appliances,  or  apparatus  ”  of  municipal  and 
private  corporations. 

The  exclusive  character  of  this  juris¬ 
diction  may  be  seen  from  clauses  6  and  7 
of  the  Act  which  state,  that 

6.  The  Commission  shall  have  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  as  to  all  matters 
in  respect  of  which  authority  is,  by 
this  Act,  conferred  upon  it,  and 
nothing  done  by  the  Commission 
within  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  open 
to  question  or  review  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  or  by  any  Court. 

7.  No  Court  shall  have  authority 
to  grant,  or  shall  grant  an  injunction, 
or  other  order,  restraining  either 
temporarily  or  otherwise,  the  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance,  or  operation  of 
any  works,  the  location  and  mode  of 
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construction  of  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Commission  if  the 
same  are  being,  or  have  been,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  place  and  according 
to  the  mode  which  have  been  so 
approved. 

The  Acts  mentioned,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  as  specified  in 
the  Regulations  rc  Water  Powers  of 
January  16,  1907,  set  forth  the  present 
status  of  Ontario’s  legislation  relating  to 
water  powers.  The  incidents  associated 
with  the  hydro-electric  development  of 
Niagara  Falls,  and  which  led  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission,  are  a  most  important  part  of 
the  industrial  history  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

When  the  legislation  had  been  provided 
allowing  the  commission  to  transmit 
electrical  energy,  a  number  of  muni¬ 
cipalities  in  Western  Ontario  ascertained 
their  respective  power  needs  and  then 
signified  their  readiness  to  negotiate  with 
the  commission  to  supply  them  with 
specified  amounts  of  power. 

These  representations,  in  turn,  furnished 
a  basis  upon  which  the  commission  could 
open  negotiations  with  the  large  power- 
producing  companies  at  Niagara  Falls. 
These  companies  were  then  asked  to 
submit  tenders  for  supplying  electrical 
energy  to  the  commission.  As  a  result 
the  commission  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Ontario  Power  Company  to 
purchase  not  less  than  8,000  h.p.,  and  as 
much  more  electrical  energy  as  was 
required,  up  to  100,000  h.p.,  for  a  term 
of  10  years,  with  provision  for  three 
extensions  for  additional  periods  of  10 
years  each.  The  price  paid  is  $9.40  per 
h.p.  per  annum  if  the  quantity  taken 
exceeds  25,000  h.p.  The  prices  cover  a 
24-hour  continuous  service  and  the  power 
is  to  be  delivered  by  the  company  to  the 
commission  at  Niagara  Falls  at  12,000 
volts. 

The  delivery  of  this  power  required  a 
transmission  line,  the  construction  of  which 
was  undertaken  together  with  that  of 
necessary  transformer  stations  and  other 
appurtenant  works.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  the  line  is 
apportioned  among  the  participating 
municipalities.  This  undertaking  as  origin¬ 
ally  planned  is  now  virtually  complete, 
and  Niagara  power  is  already  being  used 


by  a  number  of  municipalities.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  Niagara 
system  to  October  31,  1913,  was 


$5,190,858.98.  Amongst  the  largest  users 

of  Niagara  power  arc 
municipalities  : — 

the  following 

Municipality. 

Load  in  horse-power 
October  1013. 

Toronto 

I7i997*5 

London 

3.385 

Guelph 

1,488 

St.  Thomas 

LI73 

Berlin 

1 ,434'5 

Galt  . 

1,025-5 

Hamilton 

3/>39'5 

The  municipalities  have 

agreed  to  pay 

the  commission  for  the 

power  which 

they  purchase,  delivered  at  the  municipal 
sub-stations  at  13,000  volts,  on  the  following 
basis,  viz.  : 

The  contract  price  of  the  Ontario  Power 
Company  at  Niagara  Falls,  plus 

1.  Four  per  cent,  upon  that  part  of 
the  construction  cost  which  is  properly 
applicable  to  each  participating 
municipality,  plus 

2.  An  annual  amount  sufficient  to 
create  a  sinking  fund  which  in  thirty 
years  shall  completely  pay  for  that 
portion  of  the  construction  cost  which 
is  applicable  to  each  municipality, 
plus 

3.  That  proportion  of  the  line  loss 
and  the  general  operating  and 
maintenance  charges  which  is  properly 
applicable  to  each  municipality. 

Each  municipality  assumes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  acquiring  or  providing  the 
necessary  local  distributing  system,  and 
the  maximum  cost  to  the  consumer  will 
be  the  above  charges  made  by  the 
commission,  plus  the  respective  local 
distributing  costs. 

In  December  1910,  representatives  of 
Eastern  Ontario,  from  municipalities 
extending  from  Napanee  to  Morrisburg, 
met  in  Brockville  and  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Hydro-Electric 
Rower  Commission  to  submit  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  distributing  electrical  energy,  in 
certain  specified  quantities,  to  the  various 
municipalities  represented  at  the  meeting. 
In  the  following  year  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  reported  that  some  of  the 
more  important  of  the  Trent  Valley 
water  powers  were  the  property  of  the 
Dominion  Government  and  had  been 
leased  to  private  parties  upon  conditions 
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which  did  not  adequately  provide  for  the 
supply,  by  lessees,  of  hydro-electric  energy 
to  municipalities. 

This  experience  served  to  accentuate  the 
value  of  such  offices  as  are  performed  by 
a  body  like  the  Hydro-Electric  Rower 
Commission  of  Ontario,  and  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  sympathetic  co-operation 
between  the  Federal  and  Rrovincial 
Government.  As  has  been  intimated,  the 
private  control  of  the  Trent  \  alley  water 
powers  forced  the  commission  to  seek  its 
supplies  by  power  from  somewhat  less 
advantageously  situated  power  sites. 

At  present  the  commission  operates 
throughout  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  province,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
south-eastern.  An  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  work  is  the  distribution  of 
power  and  light  to  the  farmer  and  to  small 
villages  through  the  agency  of  the  township 
councils. 

The  usual  installation  recommended 
for  the  average  farmhouse  consists 
of  a  complete  lighting  system,  using 
25-watt  and  40-watt  lamps,  a  500-watt 
flat-iron,  and  sometimes  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and  electric  stove ;  while  in 
the  cow  stable  a  row  of  lights  behind  the 
cows,  about  one  20-c.p.  lamp  to  every  three 
cows,  is  usually  recommended.  Three  or 
four  20-c.p.  lamps  are  usually  enough  for 
the  horse  stable,  while  two  in  the  hay  mow, 
one  in  the  silo,  and  one  in  the  drive-shed 
are  most  frequently  employed.  1  his 
installation  with  a  good  100-c.p.  lamp  on  a 
pole  in  the  yard  gives  ample  lighting  for 
the  farm. 

A  5  horse-power  motor  is  also  generally 
recommended  for  power  purposes.  1  his 
motor  may  be  used  in  two  ways  with  good 
results  :  either  it  can  be  fixed  permanently 
in  the  barn  and  made  to  run  a  line  of 
shafting,  or  it  can  be  mounted  on  a 
truck  and  moved  from  place  to  place, 
arrangements  being  made  at  the  pump,  in 
the  yard,  and  in  the  barn,  to  connect 
to  the  motor.  This  motor  is  sometimes 
connected  with  a  line  of  shafting  and 
pulleys,  which  in  turn  drive  a  milking 
machine,  cream  separator,  churn,  threshing 
machine,  grinder,  straw  cutter,  ensilage 
cutter,  or  root  pulper  separately. 

Whilst  dealing  with  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission,  and  as  showing  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  judicious  use  of 
water  power  may  be  made  to  aid  the 
development  of  the  country,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  Bill  was  recently 
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presented  in  the  Legislature  authorizing 
the  construction  and  operation  of  electric 
railways  by  groups  of  municipalities.  This 
Bill  was  duly  passed  in  April  1913,  and 
requests  for  reports  and  estimates  on  some 
500  miles  of  line  were  received  by  the 
commission  before  October  31st  of  the 
same  year. 

Power  Development  on  the  Niagara  River 

Since  1905  the  general  situation  regarding 
the  development  of  water  power  on  the 
Niagara  River,  and  at  Niagara  Falls  in 
particular,  has  acquired  a  very  different 
status  from  what  it  had  before.  For  years 
the  supply  of  Niagara’s  waters  for  power 
purposes  was  regarded  as  practically 
inexhaustible.  To  acute  observers,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  evident  that,  even  up  to  1906, 
under  the  powers  and  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  to  various  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  might  have 
become  possible  for  them  to  drain  the 
Niagara  River,  and,  in  addition,  to  draw 
upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  As  the 
true  state  of  affairs  at  Niagara  and  the 
consequent  possibilities  became  better 
apprehended,  public  opinion  made  itself 
felt,  and  definite  action  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  falls  and  the  scenic  beauty 
of  Niagara  River. 

As  a  result  a  joint  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  resulted 
in  the  passing  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  a  temporary  measure, 
known  as  the  Burton  Act,  limiting  the 
amount  of  water  that  might  be  diverted. 
In  1909  negotiations  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  produced  the  International  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty. 

The  matters  covered  by  the  treaty  are 
placed  under  a  commission  known  as  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  composed 
of  six  commissioners,  three  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  three  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  This  commission  is  essentially  a 
continuance  of  the  Joint  International 
Waterways  Commission. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  waters 
of  the  Niagara  River,  Article  V  of  the 
treaty  states  that — 

“The  high  contracting  parties  agree 
that  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the 


diversion  of  waters  from  the  Niagara 
River,  so  that  the  level  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  flow  of  the  stream  shall  not  be 
appreciably  affected.  It  is  the  desire 
of  both  parties  to  accomplish  this 
object  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
investments  which  have  already  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  power 
plants  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
river  under  grants  of  authority  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river  under 
licences  authorized  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

So  long  as  this  treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  no  diversion  of  the  Niagara 
River  above  the  falls  from  the  natural 
course  and  stream  thereof  shall  be 
permitted  except  for  the  purposes  and 
to  the  extent  hereinafter  provided. 

The  United  States  may  authorize 
and  permit  the  diversion  within  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  water  of  the 
said  river  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
for  power  purposes,  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  a  daily  diversion  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  cub.  ft.  of  water  per 
second. 

The  United  Kingdom,  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  province 
of  Ontario,  may  authorize  and  permit 
the  diversion  within  the  province  of 
Ontario  of  the  waters  of  said  river 
above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  for  power 
purposes,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  a  daily  diversion  at  the 
rate  of  36,000  cub.  ft.  of  water  per 
second. 

The  prohibitions  of  this  article  shall 
not  apply  to  the  diversion  of  water  for 
sanitary  or  domestic  purposes,  or  for 
the  service  of  canals  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.” 

The  water  which  may  be  diverted  at 
Niagara  Falls,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  aggregates  20,000  cub.  ft. 
per  second,  whereas  the  Burton  Act 
limited  it  to  15,600  cub.  ft.  The 
quantity  for  diversion  upon  the  Canadian 
side  as  specified  in  the  treaty  is  36,000 
cub.  ft.  per  second. 

Discharge  of  Niagara  River. — The  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Niagara  River  has  been 
determined  by  measurements  taken  at  the 
International  Bridge  located  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  at  a  point  about  1,800  ft.  down 
stream  at  the  “  Open  Section.”  Measure- 
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ments  were  begun  in  1897  and  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
United  States  Lake  Survey.  The  maximum 
monthly  mean  discharge  from  Lake  Erie, 
257,800  cub.  ft.  per  second,  equivalent  to 
a  depth  of  2-44  ft.  on  the  lake,  occurred 
in  June  1876.  The  minimum,  168,700 
cub.  ft.  per  second,  equivalent  to  a  depth 
of  r6o  ft.  on  lake  surface,  occurred  in 
March  1896.  The  average  discharge  of 
the  Niagara  River  during  the  period  1860- 
1907  is  212,200  cub.  ft.  per  second. 

Many  statements  of  a  misleading  char¬ 
acter  have  been  published  regarding  the 
water-power  possibilities  of  Niagara  Falls. 
In  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  many  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  the 
result  that  the  total  of  power  is  less  than 
would  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  the  case. 
The  matter  is  thus  stated  by  the  Dominion 
Commission  of  Conservation.1 

“It  may  be  said  that  under  present 
methods  of  development,  and  assuming 
all  the  water  passing  over  the  falls  to  be 
diverted  for  power  purposes,  Canada’s  share 
of  the  power  may  be  under  1,000,000  h.p. 
Below  the  falls,  using  all  the  water  and 
the  total  head  of  94-5  ft.,  the  lower  river 
would  yield  for  Canada's  share  about 
450,000  h.p.  These  quantities  are  for  the 
mean  low-water  discharge ;  for  average 
conditions  of  flow  they  might  be  increased 
about  25  per  cent.” 

The  Water  Powers  of  Quebec 

The  important  part  which  water  powers 
have  played  in  the  industrial  development 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  may  be  realized 
from  a  recent  estimate  of  the  different 
kinds  of  power  utilized.  Inquiries  on  this 
subject  made  by  the  Commission  of  Con¬ 
servation  elicited  the  information  that  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  used  in 
the  province  was  water  power.  The  local 
government,  becoming  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  natural  resource,  has  of 
late  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
gauging  the  streams  of  the  province  and 
investigating  their  power  possibilities. 
Since  1897  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Lands,  Forests,  and  Mines  contain  much 
useful  data  respecting  the  undeveloped 
sites  for  which  applications  for  purchase 
have  been  made  to  the  Government.  The 
wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  the  development 
of  this  kind  of  energy  ;  but  other  industries 

1  “Water  Powers  of  Canada,”  Leo  G.  Denis,  B.Sc., 
E.E.,  and  Arthur  V.  White,  C.E. 
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have  also  taken  advantage  of  it,  such  as 
lumber  mills,  textile  mills,  and  rubber 
factories.  By  the  use  of  electrical  energy 
as  a  transmission  medium,  the  benefits  of 
water  powers  have  been  extended  to  the 
important  asbestos  mining  region,  to 
electro-chemical  works,  and  to  cement 
works  ;  and,  it  may  be  further  stated,  that 
all  the  important  centres  of  population  of 
the  province  have  been,  for  a  number  of 
years,  supplied  with  electrical  energy 
generated  by  water  power,  one  of  them, 
Three  Rivers,  claiming  the  first  long¬ 
distance  transmission  line  in  existence  in 
the  British  Empire. 

The  provincial  statutes  deal  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  rights  of  the  owners  or 
lessees  of  water  powers  than  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  powers  are  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Government.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  different 
articles  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  1910, 
pertaining  to  water  powers  : 

Mining  Locations.—  Owners  of  mining 
locations  bounded  by  rivers  may  use  said 
rivers  for  their  work,  provided  they  do  not 
hinder  one  another  or  change  the  courses 
of  the  rivers  to  the  detriment  of  riparian 
owners  farther  down  the  stream. 

Expropriation  Rights. — After  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Quebec  land  surveyor  have 
been  submitted,  and  after  approval  has 
been  given  by  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  the  proprietor  of  a  water  power 
of  at  least  200  gross  h.p.  may  proceed 
to  expropriate  immovable  properties  and 
riparian  rights  necessary  to  utilize  such 
water  power,  provided  industries  or  water¬ 
works  already  established  are  not  inter¬ 
fered  with.  The  expropriation  proceedings 
and  the  indemnity  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
provincial  law  relating  to  railways,  and  the 
expropriating  party  shall  not  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  property  until  after  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators  is  rendered  and  the 
indemnity  paid. 

A  riparian  proprietor  may  improve  any 
stream  bordering  on  or  passing  through 
his  property  and  may  utilize  the  same  by 
the  construction  of  mills,  flumes,  dams,  or 
other  works.  The  proprietors  or  lessees 
of  such  works,  however,  are  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  damages  caused  by  their  construc¬ 
tion  ;  such  damages  to  be  ascertained  by 
experts  or  arbitrators.  If  damages  are  not 
paid,  the  works  are  to  be  destroyed.  1  his 
does  not  apply  to  dams,  booms,  and  fallen 
trees,  unless  the  flow  of  the  water  or  the 
passing  of  rafts  be  impeded. 


Water  Powers  of  Nova  Scotia 

Nova  Scotia  has  no  such  large  individual 
water  powers  as  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  having 
watersheds  of  large  area.  Nevertheless, 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  too 
small  to  merit  serious  attention.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  particularly  well 
suited  to  some  of  the  economic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  province,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  are  well  distributed.  If  care  be 
exercised  in  their  development  and  con¬ 
servation,  they  will  become  an  increasingly 
valuable  asset. 

Some  misapprehensions  which  have 
gained  currency  should  be  cleared  away. 
The  statement  has  been  made  that  Nova 
Scotia  has  a  surplus  of  inland  waters,  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
conservation  of  this  resource  was  there¬ 
fore  not  a  matter  of  pressing  concern. 
The  fact  was  lost  sight  of,  that,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  province,  the  depth  of  the 
soil  is  not  great  and,  instead  of  the  water 
being  stored  as  underground  water,  it  lies 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  stated 
that,  since  the  water  powers  are  largely 
under  private  control,  it  is  not  worth 
while  expending  effort  on  their  conserva¬ 
tion  because  the  provincial  revenue  would 
not  be  directly  increased  thereby.  This 
is  a  mistake.  It  would  be  as  correct  to 
argue  that  since  the  farms  of  the  province 
are  all  privately  owned,  the  Government 
would  not  be  wise  in  seeking  to  improve 
agriculture.  The  point  to  notice  is  that 
Government  exists  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
amassing  a  state  treasure.  Though  most 
of  the  water  powers  of  Nova  Scotia  have 
passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  Crown, 
nevertheless,  the  conservation  and  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  the  waters  are  matters  of 
public  concern,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  power  for  industrial  purposes, 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  muni¬ 
cipal  and  domestic  water  supply. 

The  present  situation  as  regards  water 
powers  can  be  intelligently  understood 
only  after  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
legislation  of  the  province  respecting 
Crown  lands  and  water  rights  and 
privileges  connected  therewith  is  known. 

In  the  early  days  large  tracts  of  land 
were  granted,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  in¬ 
ducing  colonization,  to  New  Englanders, 
especially  those  who  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Annapolis  and  Louisburg,  and 
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also  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  For 
example,  in  1 7^ >5,  a  grant  in  Guysboro 
County  of  1  50,000  acres  was  made  to 
James  Lyon  and  others.  Another  grant 
made  in  1769,  in  Halifax  County,  com¬ 
prised  100,000  acres,  and  an  area  of  equal 
amount  was  conveyed  in  the  Mira  grant, 
in  Cape  Breton,  in  1787.  Thus,  in  large- 
grants  such  as  these,  a  considerable- 
portion  of  the  lands  and  the  water 
powers  situated  on  them,  passed  from 
the  possession  of  the  Crown. 

Up  to  181/),  the-  Crown  lands  were 
granted  to  applicants  at  a  nominal  price 
subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  settle¬ 
ment.  From  1899  to  1910  grants  were 
made  of  lands  for  agricultural  purposes, 
while  for  lumbering  purposes  leases  were 
given. 

It  has  been  the  policy  in  making  grants 
of  land  to  reserve  the  minerals,  but, 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1910,  no  reservations  had 
been  made  of  the  waters,  of  the  beds 
of  rivers,  nor  of  lakes  comprised  within 
land  grants.  The  significance  of  this,  in 
so  far  as  water  resources  are  concerned, 
will  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  Crown  lands 
have  been  granted,  1,500,000  acres  having 
been  disposed  of  since  1867.  The  esti¬ 
mated  amount  ungranted  in  1909  was 
1,446,160  acres,  and  is  approximately  10  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  province.  Thus 
in  consequence  of  these  grants,  large 
areas  of  inland  waters  became  removed 
from  the  possession  and  immediate  control 
of  the  Government  of  the  province.  Pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  by  statute  for  the 
conveying  of  timber  and  lumber  on  rivers 
and  streams,  subject  to  the  rights  of 
riparian  owners.  Apart  from  the  com¬ 
mon  law  respecting  the  rights  of  riparian 
proprietors,  there  is  no  restriction  by 
statute  against  the  pollution  of  the  inland 
waters. 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1910 
no  grants  are  made  of  tracts  exceeding 
150  acres  in  area,  and  all  grants  are  made 
under  conditions  requiring  settlement  and 
cultivation.  No  leases  for  lumbering 
purposes  are  given  ;  licences  to  cut  timber 
are  given  instead.  Leases  of  Crown 
lands  and  lands  covered  with  water 
and  rights  of  tlowage  may  be  given  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  water,  for  develop¬ 
ing  water  power,  for  mining,  and  for  con¬ 
veying  timber.  Furthermore,  no  existing 
lease  of  timber  lands  confers  any  exclusive 
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right  to  waters  or  lands  covered  with 
water. 

A  study  of  the  map  of  Nova  Scotia 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
large  rivers  empty  along  the  southerly 
coast  of  the  province.  This  coast  is 
famous  for  its  many  excellent  harbours, 
and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  “  Long 
Wharf  of  America.”  It  is  noteworthy  that 
many  of  the  larger  falls  on  the  rivers  of 
Nova  Scotia  occur  just  at,  or  near,  the 
head  of  these  harbours.  Occurring  in 
this  way,  where  both  power  and  shipping 
facilities  are  available,  the  falls  afford  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  for  manufacturing 
plants  to  receive  certain  kinds  of  raw 
material,  manufacture  them,  and  then 
ship  the  products. 

There  are  two  factors  which  contribute 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  water  powers 
of  Nova  Scotia.  One  is  the  large  precipi¬ 
tation.  The  rainfall  is  75  per  cent.,  or 
more,  greater  than  the  average  rainfall 
throughout  Canada. 

The  other  factor  is  the  great  number 
of  inland  lakes  that  may  be  utilized  for 
the  storage  of  waters  to  supplement  the 
flow  of  various  rivers  during  the  low- 
water  season,  which  usually  lasts  about 
three  or  four  months.  The  majority  of 
the  inland  lakes  could  have  their  levels 
raised  from  5  to  10  ft. 

Nova  Scotia  has  iron  and  coal  advan¬ 
tageously  situated  relatively,  the  one  by  the 
other,  so  that  huge  centralized  industries 
could  be  founded  upon  the  exploitation  of 
these  resources.  It  is  not,  however,  with 
regard  to  large  centralized  industries  that 
the  water  powers  of  Nova  Scotia  have 
their  importance,  but  in  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  smaller  industries  to  which 
cheap  power  and  water  are  of  vital 
importance. 

There  are  many  water  powers  which  are 
net  large  enough  to  satisfy  certain  power 
requirements,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
limitations  are  frequently  passed  over 
as  not  worthy  of  development.  Careful 
investigation  will,  however,  often  show 
that  these  may  be  profitably  developed  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  auxiliary  plants 
operated  by  steam  or  other  prime  agencies. 
In  such  cases  it  is  essential  that  the  best 
engineering  talent  be  secured  to  obtain  the 
most  economic  results. 

The  Liverpool  River,  commercially  the 
most  important  river  in  the  province,  has 
exceptional  storage  facilities  in  its  head¬ 
water  lakes.  While  some  falls  have  been 


developed,  there  is  still  a  large  total  fall 
in  the  river  which  has  not  yet  been  utilized. 
Somewhat  corresponding  remarks  will  also 
apply  to  the  Gaspereau  River. 

Portions  of  some  of  the  rivers,  as,  for 
example,  parts  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  run 
between  well-defined  rocky  banks.  Along 
such  rivers  dams  might  be  built  between 
the  banks  and  water  powers  thereby 
created,  although  water-power  possibilities 
of  this  class  are  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer. 

Sometimes,  as  in  a  notable  instance  upon 
the  Ecumsecum  River,  a  river  will  narrow 
up  into  a  gorge-like  passageway,  affording 
a  splendid  dam  site.  This  would  result 
in  holding  the  waters  back  to  form  a  large 
storage  reservoir. 

There  are  rivers  •  like  the  Tusket, 
Musquodoboit,  and  St.  Mary,  with  quite 
a  marked  fall  in  portions  of  their  courses, 
but  with  low  banks  affording  no  possible 
sites  for  dams.  Again,  in  the  case  of  such 
rivers,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  even 
though  dam  sites  are  found,  raising  the 
water  would  overflow  valuable  agricultural 
land,  and  the  damage  thus  incurred  might 
more  than  off-set  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  development. 

Rivers  like  the  Annapolis,  the  Avon,  and 
the  Shubenacadie  are  tidal  for  many  miles 
up  from  their  mouths,  and  where  falls  may 
occur  near  the  head-waters,  the  conditions 
are  frequently  unfavourable  for  power 
developments,  partly  on  account  of  the 
small  watershed  area  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  rivers  to 
“silt  up”  above  the  dams. 

In  Pictou,  Cumberland,  and  Antigonish 
Counties  the  country  is  flat  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  rivers  have  no  falls.  The 
same  is  true  in  a  large  portion  of  Cape 
Breton — although  there  are  some  high 
falls  on  the  Indian  Brook,  the  North 
River,  and  other  coastal  streams. 

The  Inland  Waters  of  Prince  Edward 
Island 

The  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  no  considerable  areas  of  elevated  land 
and  has  practically  no  inland  lakes.  The 
areas  of  the  individual  watersheds  of 
its  rivers  are  small,  and  in  addition  the 
majority  of  the  rivers  are  tidal  for  several 
miles  up  from  their  mouths.  The  inland 
waters  of  the  province  are  therefore 
not  capable  of  producing  much  water 
power. 


The  Crown  lands  have  all  been  granted. 
There  are  no  laws  upon  the  statute  books 
relating  to  the  control,  regulation,  or 
pollution  of  rivers.  Neither  is  there  any 
legislation  relating  to  the  valuable  under¬ 
ground  waters  of  the  island  either  as 
regards  their  conservation  or  the  rights 
to  them. 

During  certain  seasons  of  the  year  small 
water  powers  having  heads  of  from  8  to 
12  or  15  ft.,  and  developing  from  5  or 
to  up  to  50  horse-power,  are  in  use  upon 
the  majority  of  the  rivers.  These  develop¬ 
ments  are  generally  used  in  small  grist, 
wool-carding,  and  other  mills.  In  a  few 
instances  individual  developments  may  be 
had  of  from  50  to  100  or  more  horse¬ 
power. 

The  lands  of  the  province  are  held  in 
relatively  small  holdings.  Consequently, 
even  where  higher  heads  or  larger  areas 
for  storage  reservoirs  for  power  develop¬ 
ment  might  be  obtained,  the  compensation 
to  owners  of  overflowed  property  would  be 
prohibitive  to  such  undertakings. 

In  King's  County  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Murray,  the  Montague — upon  which  is 
located  a  hydro-electric  plant  supplying 
the  village  of  Montague — and  the  Morrell, 
which  is  said  to  admit  of  some  further 
water-power  development.  Some  good 
small  powers  are  in  use  upon  such  waters 
as  Big  Pond,  the  Midgell,  the  Sturgeon, 
and  Seal  Rivers. 

In  Queen’s  County  the  prominent  Hills¬ 
borough  River  is  tidal  up  to  the  aboideau 
at  Mount  Stewart.  Considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  power  development,  the  large 
rivers  are  the  Winter,  the  West,  and  the 
Tryon,  upon  the  latter  of  which  is  a  small 
hydro-electric  development  at  Tryon. 
Upon  some  smaller  rivers,  such  as  the 
Westmorland,  Sable,  Wheatley,  and  Old 
Mill,  small  mills  driven  by  water  power 
are  in  operation. 

In  Prince  County  the  principal  river, 
from  a  power  standpoint,  is  the  North 
Dunk,  upon  which  are  some  small  mills. 
Other  small  mills  are  situated  upon  such 
rivers  as  the  Ellis,  Trout,  and  the  Tignish. 

Some  maps  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
indicate  a  large  number  of  saw  and  grist 
mills,  but  many  of  the  small  mills  formerly 
in  service  have  been  abandoned.  Report¬ 
ing  upon  the  inland  waters  of  the  island, 
James  B.  Hegan,  District  Engineer  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Canada, 
says  : 

“  In  years  past,  before  the  clearing  away 
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2.  Fai.ls  on  Grand  Porks  River.  3.  American  Kahn  Niagara. 
5.  Water  Power.  Sherbrooke,. Qve. 
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1.  Bassaxo  Dam  in  Coi  rse  oe  Constriction. 
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of  the  forests  and  when  lumber  was 
abundant,  there  was  much  more  water  in 
many  streams  then  of  good  size  and  having 
on  them  several  mills  which  have  now 
become  almost  dry,  and  quite  useless  for 
power,  and  as  such  change  is  going  on 
further  with  the  clearing  up  and  cultivation 
of  the  land,  Prince  Edward  Island  may  be 
considered  as  being  practically  almost 
without  water  power.” 

The  chief  value  of  the  inland  waters  of 
the  province  consists,  not  in  their  water¬ 
power  possibilities,  but  in  their  use  for 
domestic  and  municipal  water  supply, 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  as  waters 
for  the  propagation  of  trout  and  other 
salt-water  fish. 

The  Water  Powers  of  New  Brunswick 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  has 
a  remarkable  and  valuable  river  system. 
The  larger  rivers  for  the  most  part  are 
long  and  their  fall  gradual.  Many  which 
flow  into  the  sea  have  fine  harbours  at  their 
mouths,  while  the  larger  ones  are  them¬ 
selves  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  many 
miles.  The  St.  John  River,  while  navigable 
in  its  lower  reaches  for  large  vessels,  is 
practically  navigable  for  small  craft  to 
Grand  Falls,  a  distance  of  about  225  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  Miramichi,  the  Resti- 
gouche,  and  the  Petitcodiac,  are  also 
navigable  for,  say,  15  to  25  and  more  miles 
from  their  respective  mouths.  Tributaries 
of  some  of  these  rivers,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Tobique,  Madawaska,  and  the 
branches  of  the  Miramichi,  are  navigable 
for  small  craft. 

If  the  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  are 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  water-power 
development,  two  facts  stand  out  promi¬ 
nently.  First,  that  important  interests 
connected  with  navigation  and  lumber 
driving  have  already  been  established,  and 
are  dependent  for  their  successful  opera¬ 
tion  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  navigable 
properties  of  the  water  highways  of  the 
province.  Any  development  for  power 
purposes  upon  the  main  rivers  would 
therefore  have  to  be  very  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  before  being  undertaken,  in  order 
not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  existing  interests.  Secondly,  there 
are  comparatively  few  lakes  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  watersheds  of  the  majority 
of  the  rivers,  and  hence  little  facility  is 
afforded  for  the  natural  storage  of  waters 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  flow 
during  the  low-water  periods. 


The  south  -  westerly  portion  of  the 
province,  lying  between  the  St.  John 
and  the  St.  Croix  Rivers,  is  studded  with 
a  number  of  lakes  where  water  may  be 
stored.  The  principal  rivers  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  the  Magaguadavic,  Lepreau,  Mus¬ 
quash,  and  especially  the  St.  Croix,  have 
marked  falls  throughout  their  lower 
sections,  several  of  which  have  already 
been  developed.  Power  developments 
exist  upon  the  Aroostook  and  the  Medux- 
nekeag,  while  others  of  various  magnitudes 
exist  elsewhere  throughout  the  province. 
The  point  to  emphasize  here,  however,  is 
that  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  map  of  the 
province  reveals  the  fact  that  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  not  studded  with  lakes,  as  is  the 
case  in  Maine  and  in  Nova  Scotia.1  A 
careful  and  adequate  investigation  in  the 
field  is  required  before  anything  like  a 
proper  statement  can  be  presented  respect¬ 
ing  the  water  powers  of  the  province  ;  and 
such  an  investigation  is  the  more  necessary 
on  account  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
inland  lakes,  or  known  storage  reservoir 
sites.  Certainly,  if  basins  where  artificial 
storage  may  economically  be  created  be 
not  found,  then  the  watershed  areas  will 
have  to  be  discounted  when  viewed  as  a 
chief  factor  governing  continuous  water¬ 
power  development. 

The  tributaries  of  the  large  rivers,  and 
also  the  majority  of  the  smaller  rivers 
directly  entering  the  sea,  may  be 
said  to  be  mountain  streams,  which,  in 
most  instances,  have  a  rapid  fall  and  a 
rapid  run-off,  between  steep  wooded  side- 
hills,  so  markedly  characteristic  of  New 
Brunswick’s  smaller  rivers. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  which  domestic 
and  municipal  water  supply  have  upon  the 
inland  waters  of  New  Brunswick,  various 
rights  and  privileges  to  make  use  of  the 
inland  waters  have  been  granted  by  the 
Provincial  Legislature  to  fishery,  boom, 
log-driving,  and  other  interests.  Such 
interests  have  now  vested  rights,  which 
must  be  protected  against  any  encroach¬ 
ments  that  might  result  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  water  powers  upon  waterways 
already  in  use  for  other  purposes. 

Special  legislation  respecting  water 
powers  was  enacted  by  the  province 

1  New  Brunswick  has  an  estimated  land  area 
of  27,804  sq.  miles  and  an  inland  water  area  of 
1 81  sq.  miles.  Compared  with  this,  Nova  Scotia 
has  land  21,608  sq.  miles  and  water  820  sq. 
miles  (see  White’s  “Atlas  of  Canada,  igo6,’’),  and 
Maine  has  land  29,895  sq.  miles  and  water  3,145 
sq.  miles, 


consequent  upon  an  application  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Grand  Falls— the  most  important 
water  power  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  one  of  the  larger  water  powers  of 
Canada. 

On  April  16,  1903,  an  Act  intituled 
“An  Act  to  authorize  the  leasing  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  water  power  at  Grand  Falls” 
was  passed,  empowering  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  by  letters  patent,  to 
incorporate,  upon  expressed  conditions,  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
power.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
acquirement  of  lands,  rights,  and  privileges 
at  Grand  Falls,  and  for  the  payment  of 
rental  for  leases,  etc.,  to  the  Government. 

Later  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  extend 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  upon 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  to 
include  all  the  water  powers  that  then 
were,  or  that  might  come,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  province.  Consequently,  on 
April  20,  1904,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
Act  giving  the  required  extension  of 
authority,  and  stating  that  : 

“Whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  may  think  it  desirable  in 
the  public  interest  so  to  do,  he  may 
acquire  by  agreement,  or  by  expro¬ 
priation,  as  hereinafter  provided  for, 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  any  water 
powers,  rights,  or  privileges  within  the 
province,  and  the  necessary  land  to 
enable  such  water  powers  to  be 
properly  developed ;  provided  that 
he  shall  not  expend  or  incur  a 
liability  for  upwards  of  $10,000  for 
such  purpose  without  the  approval  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  first  being 
obtained  by  resolution,  which  approval 
shall  not  be  granted  unless  any  water 
powers  already  acquired  under  this 
section  have  been  re-sold  or  leased  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

The  Act  provides  for  expropriation 
powers,  defines  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  exercised,  and  provides  for  the 
payment  of  damages  by  the  Government 
when  such  are  incurred. 

The  Act  further  authorizes  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  lease  or  sell,  either  by  public 
auction  or  private  contract,  any  such  lands, 
rights,  and  privileges  to  any  corporation 
able  to  utilize  the  same  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  Other  clauses  place  it  within  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  do  much  to 
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harmonize  the  various  interests  concerned 
in  the  use  of  the  inland  waters. 

The  St.  John  River  drains  the  largest 
basin  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers.  Its  headwaters  lie 
in  the  mountainous  region  between  Canada 
and  Maine.  From  the  junction  of  the 
north  -  west  and  south  -  west  branches, 
where  the  river  first  takes  its  name,  to 
its  junction  with  St.  Francis  River,  a 
distance  of  yo  miles,  its  course  is,  in 
general,  north-eastward  and  lies  wholly 
in  Maine,  although  a  portion  of  the 
tributary  drainage  area  lies  wholly  in 
Canada.  From  its  junction  with  the  St. 
Francis,  the  St.  John  flows  eastward, 
forming  the  International  boundary  for 
70  miles,  and  receiving  in  this  stretch 
two  important  tributaries — Fish  River,  from 
the  south,  at  Fort  Kent,  and  Madawaska 
River,  from  the  north,  at  Edmundston. 
Above  its  intersection  with  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Maine  the  drainage  area  of 
the  St.  John  measures  8,765  sq.  miles, 
of  which  4,670  sq.  miles  are  in  Maine 
and  4,095  sq.  miles  in  Canada.  From 
source  to  mouth  its  length  is  about  450 
miles  and  its  total  drainage  area  measures 
about  26,000  sq.  miles. 

The  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  St.  John 
basin  have  an  aggregate  area  of  about 
314  sq.  miles,  the  largest  of  these  lakes 
being  tributary  to  the  Allagash  and  Fish 
Rivers.  O11  some  of  the  lakes  rough  timber 
crib  dams  are  used  to  store  water  after 
the  driving  season  is  over.  In  the  State 
of  Maine,  previous  to  1845,  a  canal  was 
cut  fromTelos  Lake,  in  the  Allagash  River, 
to  Webster  Lake,  in  the  Penobscot  basin, 
and  a  dam  was  constructed  between 
Chamberlain  and  Eagle  Lakes.  In  this 
way  Cumberland  Lake,  with  its  drainage 
area  of  270  sq.  miles,  was  rendered,  in 
part,  tributary  to  the  Penobscot.  This 
diversion  continues  at  the  present  time. 
Its  general  use  is  to  supply  water  to  the 
Penobscot  during  the  log-driving  season. 
After  the  gates  at  the  dams  are  opened 
more  water  flows  towards  the  St.  John, 
as  the  gate  sills  are  o’6  ft.  lower  than 
those  at  Telos  Lake. 

The  characteristics  of  the  watershed 
of  the  St.  John  River,  in  many  important 
particulars,  resemble  those  of  several  of 
its  tributaries.  The  basin  above  Grand 
Falls  is  largely  in  forest.  Above  the 
Allagash,  the  river  may  be  considered 
as  rather  closely  resembling  several  New 
Brunswick  rivers,  and  the  data  for  this 


portion  of  the  St.  John  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  making  deductions  regarding 
run-off,  etc.,  be  regarded  as  of  especial 
value.  The  general  contour  of  the 
drainage  surfaces,  the  density  of  the 
forests,  and  the  low  annual  temperature, 
are  factors  which,  both  in  the  main  river 
and  many  of  its  branches,  contribute 
towards  retaining  the  precipitation  so  as 
to  help  eke  out  the  low-water  flow. 

Precipitation  records  in  the  basin  of  the 
St.  John  are  very  meagre,  but  from  the  best 
information  now  available,  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  not 
over  30  to  35  in. 

The  St.  John  River  at  its  mouth  has  a 
restricted  area,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
has  a  ledge  of  rock  from  shore  to  shore. 
At  the  lower  stages  of  the  tide  in  the 
harbour  the  river  rushes  over  this  ledge, 
creating  turbulent  and  unnavigablc  rapids. 
During  the  higher  stages  of  the  tide  the 
flow  is  reversed.  These  features,  coupled 
with  the  high  tides,  result  in  unique 
phenomena  possessing  latent  water-power 
possibilities. 

Water  Powers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta 

The  rivers  and  streams  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  the  Railway  Belt  and  the 
Peace  River  Block  of  British  Columbia, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  Under  the  Dominion  Lands 
Act,  land  required  for  the  development 
of  water  power  may  only  be  leased  or 
sold  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor-in- 
Council.  The  Governor-General  in  Council 
may  make  regulations  :  (a)  Granting  the 
right  to  divert  water  for  power  purposes, 
provided  that  it  is  made  a  condition  of 
the  diversion  that  water  so  taken  shall 
be  returned  to  the  channel  through  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  flowed  ;  ( b )  for 
the  construction  of  sluices,  dams,  etc., 
required  in  this  connection ;  (c)  for  the 
transmission,  distribution,  sale,  and  use 
of  power  and  energy  thus  generated  : 
(</)  for  the  damming  or  diversion  of 
streams,  lakes,  and  other  bodies  of  water 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  water  to 
augment  the  flow  during  the  dry  season  ; 
( c )  for  fixing  the  fees,  charges,  rents, 
royalties,  or  dues  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  water  for  power  purposes,  and  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  power  or  energy 
derived  therefrom.  It  will  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Dominion  Government  over  the  use  of 


water  powers  within  its  jurisdiction  is 
very  comprehensive. 

Under  the  present  regulations  the 
application  for  a  licence  must  go  through 
three  distinct  stages  before  the  licence 
is  finally  granted.  These  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows :  First,  the  appli¬ 
cant,  having  obtained  the  necessarv 
information  regarding  the  proposed 
development,  applies  to  the  minister  for 
the  licence,  his  application  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  description  of  the  site  and 
proposed  works.  Second,  if  the  minister 
approves  of  the  works,  he  then  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  applicant  for  a 
licence,  by  which  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  works. 
Third,  when  the  works  are  completed  and 
the  minister  is  satisfied  that  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  have  been  fulfilled,  he 
then  issues  the  licence  to  the  applicant. 

The  licence  when  issued  runs  for  21 
years,  and  is  renewable  for  three  further 
consecutive  terms  of  21  years  each  at  a 
fixed  fee  payable  annually. 

As  yet  comparatively  little  information 
is  available  regarding  some  of  the  water 
powers  of  these  provinces.  More  detailed 
information  than  is  now  obtainable  is  likelv 
to  be  provided  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  which  has 
for  some  time  past  made  a  study  of 
water  -  power  conditions  in  Western 
Canada. 

At  present  the  most  useful  water  powers 
of  Manitoba  are  situated  on  the  Winnipeg 
River  since,  owing  to  the  advancement  made 
by  long  distance  transmission  of  electrical 
energy,  all  arc  now  within  easy  transmit¬ 
ting  distance  of  the  principal  centres  of 
population  of  the  province.  The  recent 
extension  of  the  provincial  boundaries, 
however,  has  brought  within  the  province 
the  Nelson  and  other  important  rivers 
possessing  great  powers,  which  will 
doubtless  be  developed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Winnipeg  River  has  its  source  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  lies  partly  in 
Manitoba,  partly  in  Ontario,  and  partly 
in  Minnesota.  The  lake  has  an  area  of 
over  1,850  sq.  miles  and  is  controlled  at 
Kenora  by  a  dam.  The  Winnipeg  River 
with  its  tributary,  the  English,  has  a 
drainage  basin  of  some  44,000  sq.  miles. 
Of  its  length  of  158  miles,  105  miles  arc 
in  Manitoba,  and  53  miles  in  Ontario.  Of 
this  basin  the  English  river  drains  20, 600 
sq.  miles.  Practically  the  whole  of  this 
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drainage  basin  is  underlain  by  Archaean 
rocks.  It  has  a  considerable  portion  of 
forested  area  untouched  by  the  lumberman, 
and  a  multitude  of  lakes  of  various  sizes 
whose  total  area  aggregates  5,65°  sq.  miles. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods. 

Various  discharges  are  given  for  the 
Winnipeg  River,  and  from  these  minimum 
flows  have  been  estimated  by  several 
engineers.  The  lowest  estimate  is  16,000 
cub.  ft.  per  second. 

The  numerous  lakes,  swamps,  and  mus¬ 
kegs  of  this  region  have  naturally  tended 
to  make  the  discharge  of  the  river  more 
uniform.  The  forest  denudation  which  has 
taken  place  through  lumbering  operations, 
through  fires,  and  through  settlement, 
sparse  though  it  is,  has  doubtless  increased 
the  range  of  variation  in  discharge,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  improvements  at 
the  outlets  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
have  had  the  contrary  effect.  This  lake  has 
an  estimated  storage  capacity  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  yearly  run-off  and  could  be 
so  controlled  as  to  almost  double  the 
present  minimum  flow  of  the  Winnipeg 
River,  but  as  a  portion  of  it  is  in  the  United 
States  raising  the  level  would  involve  an 
international  question. 

Nelson  River. — In  considering  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  rapids  and  falls,  the  Nelson 
may  be  divided  into  three  portions  :  (1) 
from  the  mouth  to  Ketter  Rapid,  (2)  from 
Letter  Rapid  to  Split  Lake,  (3)  above  Split 
Lake. 

In  the  lower  section — below  Ketter  Rapid 
— the  river  is  generally  very  wide  and  free 
from  islands  where  the  rapids  occur.  The 
rapids  have  a  very  gradual  descent,  are 
quite  long,  and,  on  account  of  the  great 
width  of  the  river,  power  development  is 
not  very  attractive. 

In  the  second  section — between  Split 
Lake  and  the  foot  of  Ketter  Rapid — there 
are  generally  numerous  islands  in  the 
rapids.  The  rapids  have  steeper  descents 
and,  although  in  some  places  the  banks 
are  rather  low,  this  portion  of  the  river 
presents  greater  possibilities  than  the 
lower. 

In  the  two  stretches  just  described — 
which  include  the  river  below  Split  Lake — 
there  is  practically  a  continuous  series  of 
rapids  and  swifts.  Even  between  rapids 
there  are  no  still  waters,  these  stretches 
being  either  swift  or  rough. 

Above  Split  Lake — the  third  and  upper¬ 
most  section — the  rapids  and  falls  are  well 


defined  and  their  descents  are  generally  quite 
steep,  particularly  as  compared  with  the 
river  below.  In  this  portion — except  above 
Pipestone  Lake — the  stretches  between 
the  falls  or  rapids  are  almost  still  waters, 
and  the  total  descent  in  the  river  is  practi¬ 
cally  concentrated  in  the  chutes  and  rapids. 
In  many  cases  the  chutes  and  rapids, 
particularly  above  Sipiwcsk  Lake,  occur 
in  several  narrow  channels  separated  by 
islands  ;  where  these  islands  occur  the 
river,  from  main  bank  to  main  bank,  is  quite 
wide,  but  the  individual  channels  between 
islands  are  narrow.  Development  in  this 
portion  of  the  river  should  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  ;  in  the  case  of  the  higher  falls, 
say  those  over  8  or  10  ft.,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  total  head  could  be 
utilized,  while  the  chutes  and  rapids  with 
less  descent  could  possibly  be  combined 
or  used  to  increase  the  head  at  the  higher 
falls. 

Many  important  rivers  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  have  not  as  yet  been  exhaus¬ 
tively  examined  with  regard  to  their  water¬ 
power  possibilities.  A  careful  examination 
has,  however,  been  made  of  the  rivers  in 
the  southern  portion  of  these  provinces. 

North  Saskatchewan  River. —  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  various  rapids,  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  may  be  considered  a 
navigable  stream  throughout  its  length  from 
the  head  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  near  Lake 
Winnipeg,  to  Edmonton  and  beyond.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  navigated  bv 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company's  steamboats, 
which  make  one  or  two  trips  a  j^ear  to  carry 
supplies  for  the  posts.  Between  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Grand  Rapids,  a  distance 
of  525  miles  along  the  river,  there  are 
only  two  points  where  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  navigating  the  river  on  account 
of  rapids.  Difficulties  are  encountered  at 
Cole  Rapids,  which  consist  of  a  series  of 
short  rapids,  and  at  Tobin  Rapids,  140  miles 
below  Prince  Albert,  where  there  is  a 
series  of  rapids  8  miles  in  length.  Naviga¬ 
tion  usually  begins  about  the  end  of  May 
and  continues  till  the  low-water  season  in 
August.  The  boats  used  have  a  maximum 
draught  of  3  ft.  The  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  at  Cole  Rapids  has  for  its  principal 
object  the  supply  of  electrical  energy  to 
Prince  Albert,  25  miles  distant.  It  includes 
the  building  of  a  heavy  dam  and  lock  to 
provide  for  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
The  minimum  discharge  of  the  river  at 
this  point  is  taken  to  be  4,600  cub.  ft. 
per  second,  and,  under  the  head  of  28  ft. 
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which  can  be  obtained,  would  give  14,700 
theoretical  horse-power. 

Bow  River. — The  Bow  River  rises  in  the 
watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  until  it 
reaches  the  foothill  country  at  the  “  Gap.” 
It  then  turns  to  the  east  as  far  as  Calgary 
and  thence  runs  south  and  east  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Belly  River.  Between  its 
source  and  the  “  Gap  ”  a  number  of  streams 
flow  into  it  from  the  various  moyntain 
vallej^s  that  it  intersects.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  leaving  the  mountains  it  is  joined 
from  the  south  by  the  Kananaskis  River,  a 
stream  of  good  size  and  fairly  uniform  flow, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  eastern  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  muskegs  and 
lakes  lying  at  a  considerable  elevation. 
From  this  point  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Belly  River  the  Bow  furnishes  the  run-off 
channel  for  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  is  fed  by  numerous  streams. 
It  flows  in  a  deep  valley,  some  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  surrounding  bench  land,  in 
a  well-defined  channel,  with  banks  and 
bottom  of  coarse  gravel,  large  stones,  and 
boulders.  It  is  broken  in  several  places 
by  falls  and  rapids.  At  Calgary  a  hydro¬ 
electric  plant,  operating  under  a  low  head 
of  14  ft.,  derives  its  power  from  one  of 
these.  A  large  development  at  Horseshoe 
and  Kananaskis  Falls,  where  a  head  of 
70  ft.  is  obtained,  is  now  completed,  and 
will  supply  electrical  energy  to  the  city  of 
Calgary  and  to  other  interests.  The  initial 
installation  comprises  two  generators  each 
of  2,500-kw.  capacity,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  designed  for  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  some  15,000  h.p.  There  is  another  fall 
of  some  importance  near  Banff,  a  head  of 
about  64  ft.  being  available.  As  this  is 
much  nearer  the  head-waters,  less  power 
than  that  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
sites  previously  referred  to  is  available. 

The  Bow  River  is  tapped  at  Calgary 
to  supply  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company’s  irrigation  canal,  which  at 
times  takes  over  450  cub.  ft.  per  second, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  low-water 
flow  of  the  river  at  this  point. 

St.  Mary  River. — The  upper  St.  Mary 
River  valley,  which  is  well  defined  and 
consists  of  rolling  slopes  and  “cut  banks,” 
is  half  a  mile  wide.  Through  it  the  river 
flows  at  an  average  depth  of  140  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country. 
From  Secs.  23  to  25,  Tp.  1,  R.  XXX,  the 
valley  takes  the  form  of  a  canon  which 
averages  150  ft.  in  depth.  The  bottom 
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is  of  solid  sandstone  and  limestone,  visible 
nearly  everywhere.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  river  valley  to  the  International 
boundary  consists  alternately  of  flats  and 
cut  banks,  50  to  100  ft.  high.  The 
drainage  conditions  are  favourable  for  a 
quick  run-off.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
St.  Mary  River  can  hardly  be  depended 
upon  for  water  power,  at  least  during  the 
season  of  irrigation,  as  the  Alberta  Railway 
and  Irrigation  Company  have  secured  the 
right  to  use  practically  the  whole  flow  of 
the  river  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Other  streams  in  South-western  Alberta, 
in  which  water  power  varying  from  600  to 
2,700  h.p.  could  be  developed,  are  Tib 
Creek,  Blakiston  Brook,  and  Waterton, 
South  Fork,  Old  Man,  Crownest,  Livingstone, 
Sheep,  and  Elbow  Rivers.  All  the  streams 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Red  Deer, 
Clearwater,  North  Saskatchewan  and  its 
mountain  tributaries,  the  Athabasca,  Smoky, 
Wapiti,  Peace,  and  many  other  rivers  will 
permit  large  developments,  and  in  most 
instances  are  fed  by  glacier  streams  with 
a  summer  flow  that  is  rendered  fairly 
uniform  by  the  discharge  from  the  melting 
mers  dc  glace. 

A  thabasca  River. — Rising  in  the  watershed 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  receiving 
many  glacial  tributaries,  the  Athabasca 
contains  many  valuable  power  sites 
between  its  source,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  5,000  ft.,  and  its  debouchement 
into  Lake  Athabasca,  at  an  altitude  of 
690  ft.  Of  these,  the  most  noted  are  at 
the  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  known 
collectively  as  the  Grand  Rapids.  As  they 
can  only  be  rendered  navigable  by  canals, 
the  question  of  interference  with  navigation 
does  not  require  consideration. 

Peace  River. — The  remarks  respecting  the 
Athabasca  also  apply  in  large  measure  to 
this  river.  In  addition  to  the  power  sites 
in  the  ranges  west  of  the  Rockies,  there 
are  two  important  sites  on  this  stream. 
The  upper  is  at  Rocky  Mountain  portage. 
At  this  point  the  river  is  a  raging  torrent 
flowing  25  miles  through  a  canon,  and 
has  a  total  fall  of  270  ft.  The  lower  is 
situated  at  Vermilion  Fall,  its  only  inter¬ 
ruption  to  navigation  between  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  Slave  River  and  above 
Dunvegan,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  550 
miles. 

The  Water  Powers  of  British  Columbia 

The  water  powers  of  British  Columbia 
are  controlled  by  the  Water  Power  Branch 


of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  which  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  railway  belt,  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Lands  of  British  Columbia,  which 
has  a  Waters  Branch  dealing  with  irrigation, 
and  also  by  a  separate  Lands  Department 
dealing  with  water  powers.  The  situation 
as  regards  the  water  powers  within  pro¬ 
vincial  jurisdiction  is  exceedingly  complex. 
In  the  early  “fifties''  water  rights  and 
privileges  for  mining  operations  were  taken 
up,  and  subsequently  other  rights  and 
privileges  were  granted  for  irrigation  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  large 
agricultural  areas.  All  of  these  rights  are 
now  represented  by  upwards  of  5,000  water 
records  issued  under  various  terms  and 
conditions.  In  addition  there  are  others, 
given  later,  for  water  powers. 

The  use  of  the  unrecorded  water  of  a 
stream  belongs  to  the  Crown.  Riparian 
owners  have  the  right  to  use  this  wati  r 
for  domestic  purposes,  but  no  right  to 
the  permanent  diversion  or  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  any  water  within  provincial  jurisdic¬ 
tion  can  be  acquired  by  any  riparian  owner 
otherwise  than  under  the  terms  of  the 
Water  Act,  enacted  in  1909  by  the 
Provincial  Government. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  priority 
in  the  acquisition  of  water  is  determined 
as  follows  : 

l-'irst. — Domestic  purposes. 

Second. — M  unicipal  purposes,"  which 
shall  mean  and  include  the  supply 
of  water  to  city,  town,  village,  or 
incorporated  locality  for  domestic 
purposes.’’ 

Third. — Irrigation  of  land  for  agricul¬ 
tural  or  horticultural  purposes. 

Fourth. — Industrial  purposes,"  which 
shall  mean  and  include  water  required 
for  the  production  of  steam  and  all 
other  purposes  save  domestic.’’ 

Fifth. — Power,  including  the  use  of 
water  for  generating  power  for  sale, 
barter,  or  exchange. 

The  obligations  imposed  on  licensees  are 
thus  stated  :  Without  lawful  authority,  no 
licensee  shall  obstruct  any  navigable 
stream. 

When  water  is  not  used  beneficially  by 
any  licensee  or  is  used  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  such  licensee,  any  person 
may  apply  for  a  licence  and  take  and  use  so 
much  thereof  as  the  Water  Commissioner 
may  deem  just  to  all  parties. 
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A  licence  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation 
if  the  powers  granted  under  licence  be  not 
exercised  for  three  successive  years  ;  tor 
waste  ;  or  for  non-use  of  privileges  granted, 
save  where  such  non-use  has  arisen 
from  circumstances  that  were  accidental 
or  not  wholly  within  the  control  of  the 
licensee. 

Every  licensee  shall,  with  respect  to  the 
property  of  others,  do  as  little  damage  as 
possible. 

Power  companies  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  public  right  of  travelling  or  using  any 
roads,  streets,  or  highways. 

The  areas  of  the  principal  drainage 
systems  of  the  province  is  stated  to  be 
as  follows : 

Sq.  miles. 

(<i)  Columbia  River  and  tributaries 
(flows  into  Pacific  Ocean  in 
United  States  territory)  ...  41,220 

(b)  Fraser  River  and  tributaries  ...  87,3 1 S 

(c)  Area  of  Vancouver  Island  ...  12,900 

(d)  Rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific- 

Ocean — 

Taku  River  ...  ...  ...  7,860 

Stikine  River  .  ..  18,828 

Nass  River  ...  ..  8,778 

(e)  Skeena  River  ...  ...  18,678 

(/)  Rivers  in  north  and  north-eastern 

portion — 

Peace  River  ...  ...  ...  47,958 

Liard  River  (tributary  of  the 

Mackenzie)  ...  ...  52,806 

Hay  River  (flows  into  Great 

Slave  Lake)  .  5,145 

Lewes  and  Teslin  Rivers 

(tributaries  of  the  Yukon)  9,630 

(a)  The  Columbia  River  has  a  total  length 

of  1,150  miles,  of  which  465  miles  are  in 
Canada.  It  drains,  in  Canada,  an  area 
of  39,300  SCL  miles.  It  rises  in  Upper 
Columbia  Lake  in  the  great  “  Inter- 
montane ’’valley  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Selkirks.  From  the  lake  it  flows 

northward  to  latitude  52°,  turns  westward 
at  the  “  Big  Bend  ”  to  flow  round  the 
north  end  of  the  Selkirks,  then  flows 

southward  through  the  valley  between 
the  Gold  Range  and  the  Selkirks.  Above 
Golden  it  is  a  sluggish,  navigable  stream, 
and  therefore  not  available  as  a  source 
of  power. 

( b )  The  Fraser  River  ri>e:>  near  the  summit 
of  the  Yellowhead  Pass  at  an  altitude  of 
3,710  ft.  In  52  miles  it  falls  to  2,400  ft. 
near  Tele  Jaune  Cache ;  thence  it  flows 
north-west  in  the  “  Inter-montane"  valley 
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to  latitude  54°;  then  it  turns  westward  and 
southward.  At  Fort  George,  near  its  most 
northerly  point,  it  is  at  an  altitude  of 
1, goo  ft. — a  descent  of  500  ft.  in  about  200 
miles.  Steamers  have  ascended  to  Tete 
Jaune  Cache,  a  circumstance  which  indicates 
a  swift-flowing  stream  without  considerable 
fall  at  any  one  point. 

Below  Chimney  Creek  the  river  enters 
the  Fraser  Canon,  to  emerge  near  Hope. 
Between  Fort  George  and  Lillooet,  about 
255  miles,  it  falls  1,240  ft.  Allowing  a  fall 
of,  say,  3J  ft.  per  mile  for  the  150  miles 
between  Fort  George  and  Chimney  Creek, 
there  is  left  a  descent  of  nearly  740  ft.  in  the 
105  miles  between  the  latter  and  Lillooet. 
Between  Lillooet  and  Lytton  Bridge  it 
falls  244  ft.  in  40  miles,  and  between  the 
Bridge  and  Hope  it  falls  300  ft.  in  60  miles, 
having  an  altitude  at  Hope  of  about  115  ft. 
above  sea. 

Below  Lytton,  irrespective  of  the  difficulty 
— if  not  impossibility — of  harnessing  this 
raging  torrent,  the  presence  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  lines  debars 
any  attempt  to  generate  power  in  this 
portion  of  its  course.  Above  Lytton,  as 
indicated  above,  there  is  even  a  greater  fall 
per  mile  than  below  ;  but  here  again  the 
construction  of  the  Vancouver  branch  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  may  make  it 
impossible  to  utilize  this  stretch — irre¬ 
spective  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  handling  of  the  flow  of  a  great  river 
that  has  in  places  a  range  of  30  ft.  between 
high  water  and  low  water. 


(c)  The  rivers  of  Vancouver  Island  are 
short  and  steep.  Except  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a 
comparatively  small  rainfall,  there  is  a  very 
heavy  precipitation,  especially  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  mountains.  Near  Victoria, 
however,  storage  is  necessary  in  the  summer. 
There  are  a  number  of  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  that  could  be  utilized  for 
storage.  Cowichan  Lake  is  18  miles  long, 
Sproat  Lake  10,  Central  Lake  20,  Buttle 
Lake  15,  and  Nimpkish  Lake  12. 

(d)  Between  the  Skeena  and  the  Fraser 
Rivers  on  the  mainland,  no  stream  cuts 
across  the  Coast  Range.  Consequently,  in 
this  area,  all  the  rivers  are  short  and  steep, 
but,  on  account  of  the  very  heavy 
precipitation  in  the  west  slope  of  the  Coast 
Range,  they  carry  a  heavy  flow  of  water. 

(e)  The  Skeena  River  drains  an  area  of 
19,300  sq.  miles  and  is  335  miles  long. 
Between  Hazelton  and  its  mouth  it  has  a 
fall  of  725  ft.,  but  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  probably  prevent 
damming  it  to  raise  the  water  to  any 
considerable  height.  The  Babine  River,  a 
tributary,  drains  Babine  Lake,  which  has  an 
area  of  306  sq.  miles.  Between  the  lake 
and  Ivitkargas  village,  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles,  it  falls  1,000  ft. 

Other  important  streams  are  :  the  Nass, 
draining  7)400  sq.  miles  and  205  miles  long  ; 
the  Stikine,  with  a  drainage  basin  20,300 
sq.  miles  in  area,  and  335  miles  long;  and 
the  Taku,  draining  7,600  sq.  miles. 

(/)  The  Peace  River  drains  the  north¬ 


eastern  portion  of  British  Columbia. 
Between  the  junction  of  the  Finlay  and 
Parsnip — where  it  takes  the  name  “Peace” 
— and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province, 
there  are  no  water  powers.  Its  south 
branch,  the  Parsnip,  is  145  miles  long. 
Below  the  confluence  of  McLeod  River 
there  are  no  rapids  in  the  Parsnip. 

The  north  branch  of  the  Peace— the 
Finlay — is  250  miles  long.  It  ranges  in 
width  from  go  ft.,  where  it  issues  from  the 
Fishing  Lakes,  to  900  ft.  near  its  mouth.  Its 
navigation,  for  200  miles  above  its  mouth, 
with  the  exception  of  Deserter  Canon,  is 
easy.  Deserter  Canon  is  situated  about  90 
miles  above  the  mouth,  is  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and,  in  the  narrowest  places,  scarcely 
exceeds  100  ft.  in  width.  The  walls  at  the 
lower  end  are  high.  Where  the  Finlay 
flows  through  the  Long  Canon,  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Tochieca,  it  is  a 
succession  of  canons,  riffles,  and  rapids  for 
many  miles.  The  Long  Canon  is  5  miles 
long.  The  river  in  places  is  narrowed  to 
less  than  100  ft.  in  width,  and  contains 
numerous  wild  rapids.  The  total  depth  of 
the  gorge  at  the  upper  end  exceeds  600  ft. 

The  Water  Powers  of  the  Yukon  and 
North-West  Territories. 

Whilst  detailed  information  is  not  }'et 
obtainable  regarding  the  water  power  of 
the  A  ukon  and  North-West  Territories,  the 
rivers  to  be  found  in  these  districts,  notably 
the  Y  ukon  and  Liard  Rivers,  are  known  to 
be  especially  valuable  in  this  respect. 
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HARBOURS  AND  SHIPPING 

HARBOURS 


E  harbours  of  the 
Dominion  are  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  upon  the 
Gulf  of  and  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  upon 
the  Great  Lakes,  and 
Naturally  in  so  vast 
a  country  these  harbours  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  vary  greatly,  both  in  the 
facilities  they  offer  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  used  by  shipping.  In 
the  present  article  it  is  intended  to  deal 
only  with  those  harbours  which  are 
commercially  predominant  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  arc  used  by  sea-going 
vessels.  Upon  the  Atlantic,  the  ports 
falling  into  this  category  are  Montreal, 
Quebec,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Halifax  ; 
upon  the  Pacific,  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Nanaimo,  and  Prince  Rupert. 

Montreal 

Montreal  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  port  in  the  Dominion;  its 
history  forms,  in  fact,  an  outstanding 
illustration  of  the  ability  of  commeicial 


enterprise  to  overcome  natural  obstacles. 
Situated  15 1  miles  from  Cap  Rouge,  where 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  first  attain 
a  natural  depth,  and  82  miles  from  the 
highest  point  reached  by  tidal  waters, 
the  position  of  the  port  80  years  ago 
was  far  from  a  favourable  one.  The  size 
and  type  of  the  vessels  trading  at  Montreal 
in  those  days  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  Lake  St.  Peter  limited  the  draught 
of  ships  passing  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  11  ft.,  and  even  this  depth  was  not 
available  at  the  wharves  in  the  harbour. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Cowie,  M.Inst.C.H.,  remarks 
that  the  shipping  trade  of  a  whole  season 
of  80  years  ago  could  to-day  be  carried 
in  one  or  two  of  the  modern  ships  that 
now  frequent  the  port.  1  he  first  definite 
step  towards  an  improvement  in  these 
conditions  was  taken  in  1830,  when  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  give  effect 
to  legislature  on  the  subject.  For  the  first 
three  years  an  appropriation  was  made 
amounting  to  81,000,  and  with  this  money 
some  wharves,  ramps,  and  slips  were 
constructed,  a  revetment  wall  was  built, 
and  a  bridge  was  thrown  to  Oyster  Island, 
which  it  was  intended  should  form  the 
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principal  wharf.  The  report  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  in  1833  was,-  however, 
both  brief  and  disappointing.  The 
revenue  from  the  port  had  been  extremely 
low,  harbour  dues  had  been  evaded,  no 
further  appropriation  was  to  be  made, 
and  the  staff  had  been  discharged,  the 
secretary  alone  being  retained,  though  at 
a  considerably  reduced  salary.  Such  was 
the  unfortunate  ending  of  the  first  attempt 
to  provide  Montreal  with  harbour  facilities. 

With  the  subsequent  history  of  the  port 
it  is  not  possible  to  deal  here  in  any  detail, 
the  more  so  since  such  an  account 
would  necessitate  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  work  which  for  so  many  years 
has  continued  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Channel.  Regarding  this  formidable  work, 
it  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  dredging 
has  been  continuously  conducted  over  a 
distance  of  151  miles  to  Cap  Rouge  and 
that  a  channel  of  30  ft.  at  extreme  low 
water  has  been  attained  from  Montreal 
to  Cap  a  la  Roche,  a  distance  of  108  miles, 
and  from  thence  to  Quebec,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  tide.  The  comparatively 
shallow  nature  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Montreal 
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as  a  port,  and  the  continuous  effort  that 
has  deepened  the  river  from  10  ft.  to 
30  ft.  constitutes  a  feat  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  frequently  overlooked.  This 
work,  however,  is  not  yet  completed,  as 
it  is  proposed  ultimately  to  provide  a 
channel  to  Quebec,  35  ft.  deep  at  low 
water,  having  a  width,  as  at  present,  of 
450  ft. 

The  actual  harbour  of  Montreal,  to  which 
access  is  provided  by  the  narrow  channel 
which  for  160  miles  threads  its  way 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec, 
contains  a  water  area  of  12,000  acres  and 
a  total  land  area  of  200  acres.  This 
property  is  administered  by  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  of  Montreal,  who  hold  all 
harbour  lands  and  areas  in  trust  from 
the  Government  of  Canada.  The  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners 
runs  from  Bout  de  T Isle  to  above  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 
It  comprises  all  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
within  this  area  excepting  that  portion 
forming  the  Ship  Channel  and  includes 
all  the  land  under  water  and  the  beaches 
up  to  high-water  mark.  The  port  may 
be  described  as  a  combination  of  a 
protected  tidal  basin,  riverside  quays,  and 
pier  jetties.  While  there  is  no  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  the  river-level  fluctuates, 
from  high  water  in  the  spring  to  low 
water  in  the  autumn,  to  the  extent  of 
about  12  ft.  During  the  winter  a  rise 
occasionally  occurs,  from  what  are  termed 
“ice-shoves,”  to  an  extreme  of  28  ft. 
above  low-water  level. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  harbour  is 
protected  from  the  sweep  of  the  river, 
and  also,  of  course,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  from  floating  ice,  by  an  arti¬ 
ficial  embankment  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  shore  for  about  iA  miles.  The 
water  thus  enclosed  constitutes  the  pro¬ 
tected  tidal  basin,  though  it  rises  and 
falls  with  the  level  of  the  river.  In  this 
area  the  purchase  of  land  above  high- 
water  mark  was  obviated  by  building 
out  the  piers  into  shallow  water  which 
was  deepened  by  dredging  to  provide 
berths.  From  the  entrance  to  the 
protected  basin  for  about  2^  miles 
down  stream  to  Hochelaga  the  river 
channel  was  found  to  be  too  much 
contracted  to  permit  of  this  being  done, 
and  for  this  distance  quay  walls  were 
built  in  deep  water  and  the  enclosed 
area  filled  in  to  give  a  width  of  from  100 
to  250  ft.  Below  Hochelaga  the  river 


again  widens,  and  here  other  piers  inclined 
to  give  an  easy  angle  of  approach  from 
the  Ship  Channel  have  been  built  out  into 
the  stream. 

The  facilities  provided  by  the  port  are 
already  very  complete  ;  there  is,  however, 
in  this  matter  no  such  thing  as  finality 
since  additions  of  one  description  or 
another  are  constantly  being  made.  Dry- 
dock  accommodation  includes  two  small 
docks  privately  owned  and  capable  of 
taking  in  river  vessels  up  to  a  draught 
of  11  ft.  and  the  gigantic  floating  dock 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Vickers,  Ltd.,  of 
England,  through  their  Canadian  branch. 
This  dock  is  capable  of  effecting  per¬ 
manent  repairs  to  any  ship  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  lift. 

The  handling  of  grain  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  the  economic  history  of  the  port 
of  Montreal  that  a  description  of  the 
appliances  at  the  disposal  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  necessity  for  storing  the  grain  will 
readily  be  understood  when  the  conditions 
which  govern  the  movement  of  grain  are 
borne  in  mind.  A  few  years  since  the  bulk 
of  the  Western  grain  reached  Montreal 
in  barges.  These  vessels,  which  were 
without  machinery  and  which  carried  but 
small  crews,  could  afford  to  hold  the  grain 
in  storage  until  the  ocean-going  vessels 
to  which  it  was  to  be  transhipped  were 
ready  to  receive  it.  With  the  enlargement 
of  the  Lachine  Canal,  however,  steamers 
of  comparatively  large  tonnage  were 
requisitioned  :  these  vessels  with  a  14-ft. 
draught  are,  in  fact,  capable  of  carrying 
about  2,500  tons  each.  It  was  now  no  longer 
possible  to  leave  the  grain  in  the  holds 
of  the  inland  steamers  since  the  cost  of 
upkeep  could  only  be  covered  by  extracting 
from  them  their  maximum  of  utility. 
Another  factor  that  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  elevators  was  the  increased 
amount  of  grain  that  annally  reached 
Montreal  from  the  Lake  ports  by  rail. 
Such  was  the  demand  for  trucks  during 
the  grain-moving  season,  that  the  question 
of  unloading  and  returning  them  became 
one  of  paramount  importance.  During  the 
past  few  years  therefore  the  storage  of 
grain  has  become  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  moment.  To  solve  the  problem  the 
Commissioners  in  1903  erected  a  modern 
storage  elevator,  having  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  bushels.  In  1904  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  leased  a  site  from  the 
Commissioners,  and  also  erected  an 
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elevator  with  a  capacity  of  1,000, coo 

bushels.  Nor  did  the  efforts  of  the  port 
end  here,  for  other  elevators,  principally 
concerned  with  local  business,  were  con¬ 
structed  with  a  capacity  of  2,100,000 

bushels.  Yet  in  1910,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  done,  the  congestion  was 
such  that  during  the  season  steamers 
were  delayed  for  days  at  a  time 
waiting  for  room  at  the  Harbour  Com¬ 
missioners’  elevator.  Additional  storage 
being  urgently  required,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  No.  2.  Elevator  was  commenced  by 
the  Commissioners.  Although  planned  in 
1909  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels, 
the  designs  for  this  elevator  were  altered 
in  1910  to  allow  of  a  capacity  of  1,750,000 
bushels.  In  1911  the  congestion  had  become 
worse  than  ever,  and  the  plans  were  again 
altered,  the  Commissioners  deciding  in  July 
of  that  year  to  enlarge  the  storage  capacity 
to  2,600,000  bushels.  This  great  structure 
is  being  erected  of  reinforced  concrete  ; 
it  is  456  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide. 

The  extensive  conveyor  system  at  present 
in  force  for  Elevator  No.  1  is  to  be  extended 
to  Elevator  No.  2  and  continued  to  the  new 
^  ictoria  Pier.  When  this  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  grain  from  either  elevator  will 
be  conveyed  to  any  of  19  steamships  at 
regular  berths.  The  total  length  of  the 
conveyor  galleries  will  be  about  z\  miles, 
and  some  iOj-  miles  of  rubber  belting  will 
be  used. 

Whilst  dealing  with  the  equipment  of 
the  port,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
modern  75-ton  floating  crane,  which  is 
capable  of  unloading  from  the  largest 
steamships  and  delivering  on  the  wharves 
or  on  cars. 

Of  the  many  features  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  port,  not 
the  least  in  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
harbour  was  developed  before  the  water¬ 
front  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown. 
Montreal  Harbour  has  never  been  the 
jealously  guarded  preserve  of  a  particular 
steamship  or  railway  company.  The  entire 
harbour  has  been  developed  in  the  public’s 
interests  and  no  rights  or  franchises  stand 
in  the  way  of  further  extensions.  Geo¬ 
graphically,  however,  Montreal  has  much 
in  its  favour.  But  for  this  fact,  the 
enterprise  and  determination  of  its  citizens, 
strongly  as  these  qualities  manifested 
themselves,  could  scarcely  have  sufficed 
to  secure  the  making  of  the  Ship  Channel 
upon  which  the  port  is  dependent.  As 
things  stand,  the  facility  of  approach 
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enjoyed  by  ocean  vessels  through  the  Ship 
Channel  and  by  inland  vessels  through 
the  Lachine  Canal,  together  with  the 
facilities  enjoyed  by  the  railways,  make 
Montreal  unique  in  the  convenience 
which  it  affords  as  a  point  of  transfer. 

The  canal  system  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  terminating  as  it  does  in 
the  projected  basin  of  the  harbour,  places 
Montreal  in  direct  communication  by  water 
with  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  300  miles 
being  navigable  for  vessels  of  14-ft.  draught. 
From  Lake  Erie  vessels  of  20-ft.  draught  can 
navigate  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
Inland  navigation  centering  in  Montreal 
includes  therefore  both  the  “all-lake’’ 
route  of  1,600  miles  for  vessels  of  14-ft. 
draught,  and  various  lake-and-rail  routes. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  Montreal  forms 
the  natural  seaport  for  seven  months  in  the 
year  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  also  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  North-Western  States, 
extending  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis. 

Two  disadvantages  Montreal  has  to 
contend  with  :  the  climate  and  the  risks 
to  navigation  upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
former  of  these  drawbacks  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  serious  since  it  closes  the  port 
for  five  months  of  every  twelve.  Naviga¬ 
tion  opens  each  year  during  the  last  week 
of  April  and  closes  during  the  last  week  of 
November.  In  the  intervening  months  the 
quays  and  wharves  are  silent,  and  the  river 
is  coated  with  ice.  Whilst  it  is  true  that 
the  Dominion  Government  makes  a  con¬ 
stant  effort  to  extend  the  period  of 
navigation,  it  is  improbable  that  these  dates 
will  be  varied,  so  far  at  least  as  ocean¬ 
going  steamships  are  concerned.  Thanks, 
however,  to  improved  aids  to  navigation 
and  to  the  presence  of  ice-breaking  craft, 
the  harbour  is  now  kept  open  to  local 
traffic  for  a  few  days  longer  than  was  the 
case  not  many  years  since.  The  possibility 
of  using  the  harbour  virtually  as  a  goods 
yard  during  the  winter  months  is  one  that 
has  attracted  some  attention.  The  case 
is  thus  stated  in  a  report  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners : 

“  With  the  completion  of  the  high-level 
railway  as  far  east  as  the  locomotive  works, 
the  rail  terminals  of  the  Harbour  Com¬ 
mission  now  afford  an  all-the-year-round 
rail  connection  for  the  transfer  and 
handling  of  freight  between  the  different 
railroads.  Furthermore,  to  all  industrial 
establishments  choosing  the  east  end  for 
their  development  the  exceptional  oppor¬ 


tunity  is  afforded  whereby  the  cars  of  all 
railways  have  access  on  equal  terms  to 
and  from  their  workshops,  affording  a  12 
months’  continuous  freight  service.  This 
will  make  possible  the  creation  of  a  large 
winter  freight  terminal,  whereby  all  the 
harbour  sheds  may  be  turned  into  a 
collecting  centre  for  the  distribution  of 
freight  during  the  winter  months.  The 
central  position  of  these  sheds,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  accessible  to  all  railways, 
and  shortening  the  cartage,  should  develop 
into  one  of  the  most  economic  distributing 
points  in  Canada.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  risks  attending  navi¬ 
gation  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  though 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Ship  Channel  have 
undoubtedly  tended  to  decrease  them.  So 
strongly  is  this  felt  in  the  case  that  repre¬ 
sentations  have  been  made  on  the  subject 
to  Lloyd’s,  with  a  view  to  inducing  that 
body  to  lower  the  somewhat  high  rates 
which  still  rule  for  the  insurance  of  craft 
upon  the  river.  In  his  recent  report  on 
the  sinking  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Mersey  emphatically  stated  that  the  dis¬ 
aster  in  no  way  reflected  upon  the  safety  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  a  route  for  large 
vessels. 

As  is  only  to  be  anticipated  in  a  young 


out,  as  are  also  the  most  recently  erected 
harbour  sheds. 

All  works,  except  the  construction  of 
buildings,  are  carried  on  departmentally, 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  owning  and 
operating  a  very  efficient  plant  and 
organization. 

The  allotment  of  wharf  accommodation 
is  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Pel-  Cent. 

1.  Ocean  and  passenger  business — 


(a) 

Regular  lines 

...  25 

(b) 

Occasional 

...  IO 

0 C ) 

Tramps  ... 

IO 

Total 

•••  45 

2.  River  passenger  and  freight  business — 
{a)  Regular  passenger  and 


market  service...  ...  10 

( b )  Barges  and  schooners  ...  10 

Total  ...  ...  20 

3.  Grain  business  ...  ...  ...  5 

4.  Lumber  business  ...  ...  5 

5.  The  sugar  trade  ...  ...  5 

6.  Coal  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

7.  Cement  business  ...  ... 

8.  Cattle  trade  ...  ...  ...  2P 

9.  General  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 


The  following  Statement  shows  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  all  Vessels  that 

ARRIVED  IN  THE  PORT  OF  MONTREAL  DURING  THE  YEARS  1902  TO  I9II. 


Transatlantic. 

Maritime 

Provinces. 

Inland. 

Grand  Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1902 

436 

1,072,538 

322 

468,734 

9.395 

1,883,150 

10,153 

3,426,522 

1903 

484 

1,418,156 

318 

472,748 

15.358 

2>4I5>791 

16,140 

4,306,695 

1904 

4 1 7 

1,270,640 

379 

586,057 

10,063 

2.354.975 

10,859 

4,211,672 

I9°5 

442 

L3S4.829 

391 

585.227 

11,112 

2,788,551 

“,945 

4,725,607 

1906 

439 

1.380,835 

381 

592.388 

I2>557 

3,095474 

13,377 

5,068,395 

I9°7 

381 

1,339,014 

361 

586,972 

14,420 

3,620,950 

15,161 

5.546,936 

1908 

364 

1,315,688 

375 

642,916 

I2.434 

3,589,124 

13473 

5,548,028 

1909 

371 

1,436,963 

299 

474.450 

10,991 

3,146,494 

1 1,661 

5  057,907 

I9IO 

411 

1,658,414 

336 

574,808 

13.636 

4,327,799 

>4,383 

6,561,021 

19  I  I 

401 

L69S.613 

361 

642,639 

1 1,670 

4,275,019 

12,432 

6,613,271 

country,  dock  construction  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  consideration  of  speed  and 
economy.  The  massive  quays  to  be  found 
in  Britain  are  not  to  be  seen  in  Montreal. 
The  fresh  water  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
insures  the  preservation  of  wooden  struc¬ 
tures  below  the  water-line,  and  timber 
being  abundant  in  Canada  considerable 
use  has  been  made  of  it  as  material  for 
quay  walls.  The  grain  elevators  are  of  the 
most  modern  type,  being  fire-proof  through - 
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The  most  satisfactory  arrangements  exist 
for  the  landing  of  passengers.  The  regular 
liners  dock  at  their  own  sheds,  into  which 
the  passenger  baggage  is  rapidly  trans¬ 
ported.  From  thence,  after  examination 
by  the  Government  Customs  Service,  it  is 
but  a  short  drive  to  any  of  the  leading 
hotels,  the  docks  being  in  fact  practically 
in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

As  regards  the  future,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  development  of  harbour  facilities 
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2.  Fort  William  Terminals.  3-  General  View  of  Montreal  Docks. 

4.  Docks,  Port  Arthcr,  Ont. 
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must  steadily  continue.  The  programme 
of  extension  inaugurated  a  few  years  since 
provided  a  number  of  new  berths,  every 
one  of  which  was  applied  for  and  allotted 
before  completion,  and  to-day  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  are  faced  with  applications 
for  accommodation  which  cannot  be 
granted. 

As  the  tonnage  of  the  mail-carrying 
vessels  of  the  Canadian  trade  increases, 
the  greater  depth  of  water  at  Quebec  will 
probably  secure  for  that  port  a  large 
portion  of  the  fast  passenger  traffic  at 
present  sailing  from  Montreal.  Such  a 
development,  however,  can  scarcely 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  harbour  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  year  1912,  the  number  of  sea¬ 
going  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  Montreal  was  as  follows  : — 

Number.  Tonnage. 

British  .  776  3,228,163 

Foreign  ...  ...  69  157,788 

Total  .  845  3.385.951 

Quebec 

Quebec  Harbour  comprises  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  navigable  tributaries 
between  St.  Patrick  Hole  and  Carouge 
Point  (Cape  Rouge),  about  8  miles  above 
the  city.  The  harbour  affords  excellent 
anchorage  over  its  greater  part,  the  water 
between  the  banks  of  each  shore  being 
deep.  To  facilitate  navigation,  however, 
anchorage  is  prohibited  between  certain 
points.  As  at  present  constituted,  the 
harbour  includes  an  inclosed  basin, 
affording  a  surface  area  of  40  acres  and  an 
extensive  breakwater  at  which  vessels  can 
be  berthed.  The  tidal  harbour  is  a  basin 
with  a  water  surface  of  20  acres.  The  dry 
dock  at  Quebec,  which  is  much  valued  by 
shipping,  is  600  ft.  in  length,  62  ft.  in  width, 
and  has  a  depth  of  25  ft.  of  water  on  the 
sill.  This  dock  is  situated  at  Levis,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  is  owned  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  for  whom  it  is 
operated  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners. 
Two  floating  docks,  privately  owned,  are 
also  to  be  found  here. 

The  harbour  facilities  of  Quebec  are, 
however,  to  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
near  future.  The  Dominion  Government 
has  acquired  3  miles  of  water-front, 
extending  from  Sillery  to  Cape  Diamond, 
and  portions  of  the  water-front  from  Cape 
Diamond  to  the  Champlain  Market.  The 
II arbour  Commissioners  are  thus  afforded 


facilities  for  the  full  development  of  the 
port.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
new  projects  is  the  construction  of  a  new 
dry  dock  of  great  capacity  at  Lauzon. 
When  completed  this  dock  should  prove 
one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  The  claims 
of  Quebec  to  rank  as  a  leading  harbour 
were  clearly  set  out  in  October,  1913,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  as 
follows  : — 

“  When  one  considers  Quebec’s  com¬ 
manding  position  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  which  lies  like  a  great 
land-locked  ocean  almost  at  your  feet,  the 
vast  territory  largely  undevefoped  which 
lies  tributary  to  this  city,  and  the 
unbounded  opportunities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  of  commerce  which 
are  thus  afforded,  one  realizes  the  immense 
importance  that  this  harbour  should  be  so 
developed  and  equipped  as  to  enable  it  to 
compete  on  at  least  even  terms  with  any 
port  on  this  continent  for  a  legitimate 
share  of  the  world’s  commerce  floating  to 
and  from  our  shores.  .  .  . 

“  We  must  build  not  for  to-day  or 
to-morrow  or  for  ten  years  hence.  No 
proposals  can  be  regarded  as  adequate 
unless  they  are  so  comprehensive  in  their 
character  as  to  permit  of  proper  extension 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  great  future.” 

Whilst  the  harbour  is  often  open  to 
navigation  throughout  the  winter,  the  ice 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  offers  an  effective 
bar  to  the  use  of  the  port.  In  1911  the 
first  transatlantic  steamer  to  enter  the 
port  arrived  on  April  27th,  and  the  last  to 
sail  left  for  sea  on  November  25th.  The 
number  of  sea-going  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  Quebec  in  1912  was 


as  follows  : — 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

British 

486 

2,236,854 

Foreign  ... 

42 

86,991 

Total  ... 

...  528 

2,323,845 

St.  John,  N.B. 

St.  John  Harbour,  New  Brunswick,  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  into  which  the 
St.  John  River  flows  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Here  as  elsewhere 
dredging  may  constantly  be  seen  in 
progress,  the  Dominion  Government  being 
engaged  in  deepening  and  straightening 
the  main  channel  of  the  entrance.  This 
channel  is  6,000  ft.  in  length  and  about 
650  ft.  in  width,  and  it  will  be  deepened  to 
30  ft.  at  low  water.  The  serious  nature  of 
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this  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  a  stone-lifting  ship  assisting  in  the 
work  was  called  upon  during  1911-12  to 
remove  249  boulders  aggregating  475  cubic 
yards,  the  largest  boulders  weighing  as 
much  as  92  tons  each. 

On  the  south  side  the  anchorage  is 
protected  by  Partridge  Island,  about 
2  J  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour.  Vessels  drawing  more  than 
9  ft.  of  water  use  the  channel  to  the  east  of 
this  island.  About  1  mile  inside  the  island 
a  beacon  marks  the  western  boundary  of 
the  main  channel.  From  the  beacon 
northwards  to  the  head  of  the  harbour  is 
a  distance  of  about  1 J-  miles. 

The  port  provides  a  number  of  deep¬ 
water  berths  and  capacious  warehouses  for 
the  use  of  ocean-going  steamers,  and  other 
berths  for  steamers  of  which  the  draught 
does  not  exceed  10  ft.  of  water.  Along  the 
1 4  miles  of  frontage  are  slip-faces  at  which 
vessels  can  be  moored  and  freighted. 
Facilities  for  repairing  consist  of  sets  of 
blocks  owned  by  the  city  and  private 
corporations. 

In  the  winter  the  harbour  of  St.  John 
increases  in  importance,  as  it  becomes 
the  shipping  port  for  much  of  the  freight 
which  in  the  summer  is  embarked  at 
Montreal.  The  steamers  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  use  the  port  in  large 
numbers,  and  each  year  St.  John 

strengthens  its  position  amongst  the  most 

important  exporting  centres  of  the 

Dominion.  The  number  of  sea-going 

vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  St.  John 
(N.B.)  in  1912  was  as  follows  : — - 

Number.  Tonnage. 

British  .  914  1,070,384 

Foreign .  1,528  942,041 

Total  .  2,442  2,012,425 

Halifax 

Halifax  Harbour,  Nova  Scotia,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  safest  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  all  the  year  round  and 
affords  direct  communication  by  sailing 
vessels  and  steamships  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  West 
Indies,  and  United  States.  Halifax  is  also 
the  terminus  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
which  affords  communication  with  all 
parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour  lies 
between  Devil's  Island  and  Chebucto 
Head,  and  is  5^  miles  wide,  extending  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  for  about  13J- 
miles  to  the  head  of  Bedford  Basin. 
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From  Georges  Island  to  the  Narrows, 
a  distance  of  3  miles,  the  harbour  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  water  of  from  10  to  14  fathoms  at 
low  tide  and  good  anchorage  ground.  At 
the  Narrows  the  harbour  contracts  to  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  and  then  expands 
into  Bedford  Basin,  which  has  an  area  of 
io  square  miles,  completely  land-locked. 

The  citadel  is  270  ft.  above  the  sea  at 
high  water,  and  with  its  flagstaff  is  a 
leading  mark  easily  recognized  from  a 
vessel  off  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
A  gun  is  fired  at  the  citadel  at  noon, 
mean  time  of  the  both  meridan,  equivalent 
to  4I1.  om.  os.  Greenwich  mean  time. 

Thirteen  lighthouses  have  been  erected 
in  the  harbour  and  its  immediate  ap¬ 
proaches,  three  of  the  stations  in  the 
approaches  being  also  fog-signal  stations. 
In  addition  there  are  numerous  automatic 
signal-buoys,  gas-buoys  and  three  com¬ 
bined  gas  and  signal- buoys. 

The  wharf  accommodation  is  spacious, 
17  wharves  possessing  an  area  of  125,559 
sq.  ft. 

The  dry  dock,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  Halifax  Trading  Dock  Company,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Dominion. 
Its  depth  of  30  ft.  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  completed  dock  in  Canada.  This 
dock  is  boo  ft.  long  with  a  frontage  of 
825  ft.,  and  an  entrance  87!  ft.  in 
width.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  is 
30  ft.  The  dock  includes  3  wharves 
used  as  quays  and  3  sheds  with  an  area 
of  21,552  ft.,  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
quays  varying  from  3b  to  51  ft.  Ample 
plant  of  modern  manufacture  is  to  be 
found  here  for  the  execution  of  repairs, 
and  the  dock  is  greatly  used  by  steam¬ 
ship  lines  in  the  Canadian  trade. 

The  naval  dockyard  at  Halifax  is 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  has  a  length  of  2,700 
lineal  feet  and  a  depth  of  water  of  from 
i2j  to  3b  ft;  the  crane  equipment  at  the 
dock  will  lift  from  2  to  15  tons. 

As  a  winter  port  Halifax  is  probably 
the  most  important  in  the  Dominion. 
Whilst  some  lines  make  Portland  (Maine) 
or  St.  John  (N.B.)  their  terminal  port,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  passenger  traffic 
is  embarked  at  the  more  easterly  port  of 
call.  The  distance  from  Halifax  to  Liver¬ 
pool  is  2,485  miles,  and  to  Hamburg 
3,02b  miles.  Sea-going  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1912 
numbered  : 


X timber.  Tonnage. 

British  ...  ...  1,94b  2,790,238 

Foreign  ...  ...  398  321,297 

Total .  2,344  3,111,535 

Vancouver 

Vancouver  Harbour,  in  Burrard  Inlet, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  at  once 
the  most  important  port  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard  of  the  Dominion  and  the  most 
picturesque  harbour  in  Canada.  Its  area 
is  such  that  its  future  development,  great 
as  this  is  certain  to  be,  will  give  rise  to 
no  difficulties  whatever.  Its  waters  are 
exceedingly  deep,  and  in  all  directions 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  wind.  The 
harbour,  properly  so  called,  lies  beyond  the 
promontory  now  so  well  known  as  Stanley 
Park.  On  the  further  side  of  this  pro¬ 
montory  lies  English  Bay,  opening  into 
the  Strait  of  Georgia.  English  Bay  will 
no  doubt  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
near  future,  since  its  use  as  a  port  would 
obviate  the  passage  of  the  narrow  channel 
which  separates  Stanley  Park  from  North 
Vancouver.  In  this  channel  a  current 
of  from  b  to  8  knots  per  hour  is  en¬ 
countered.  The  average  depth  of  the 
harbour  is  from  15  to  18  fathoms  at  low 
water  ;  at  some  points,  however,  the 
great  depth  of  water  is  a  positive  draw¬ 
back.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves 
the  depth  of  water  is  about  5^  fathoms. 

At  present  the  port  includes  the  follow¬ 


the  pile>  being  treated  by  various 
methods  to  protect  them  from  the  teredo, 
which  is  very  destructive  on.  the  Pacific 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  facilities  for  the  transhipment 
of  goods  are  thoroughly  modern.  Prob¬ 
ably,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
average  resident,  too  great  attention  was 
paid  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  the  early  days  of  the  port  to  this 
question,  for  the  entire  water-front  of 
the  harbour  is  monopolized  by  endless 
railway  tracks.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  since  the  view  across  the  harbour 
to  North  Vancouver  and  the  mountains 
beyond  is  exceptionally  picturesque. 

False  Creek,  which  forms  a  valuable 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  low  draught,  should 
be  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
larger  harbour.  This  inlet  runs  into  the 
town  from  English  Bay,  its  entrance 
being  shut  off  from  the  harbour  proper 
by  the  promontory  known  as  Stanley 
Park.  False  Creek  has  a  depth  at  low 
water  of  from  ^  to  1  fathom,  and  is  much 
used  by  small  sailing  vessels. 

To  the  world  traveller  Vancouver  Har¬ 
bour  is  possibly  best  known  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  transpacific  steamships, 
maintained  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  and  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  S.S.  Line.  The  distance  from 
Vancouver  to  some  other  important  har¬ 
bours  is  as  follows  : — 

Miles. 

840 
2,419 

3.054 

808 
1,266 
1,726 
4,280 
4,63° 

5.230 
5,800 
6,205 
6,848 


Distances  from  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco 
„  .,  Honolulu 

.,  Salina  Gray 

Sitka 
St.  Paul 
Dutch  Harbour 
,.  Yokohama 

„  Kobe 

,,  Shanghai 

Hong  Kong 

Auckland 

Sydney 


ing  wharves  which  can  accommodate 
vessels  of  large  draught  : 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Wharf, 
Johnson  Wharf  Company’s  Wharf, 

Evans,  Coleman,  and  Evans  Wharf, 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Wharf,  and 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Wharf. 

Of  these  the  last  mentioned  is  the  most 
recent.  It  is  a  concrete  structure  erected 
at  a  cost  of  over  §250,000.  The  other 
wharves  are  of  wooden  pile  construction, 


While  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak 
definitely  concerning  the  influence  which 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  must 
exercise  over  Vancouver,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  trade  of  the  port  will 
receive  a  considerable  impetus  from  this 
event. 

The  canal  will  neither  open  up  entirely 
new  countries  to  Western  Canadian  trade, 
nor  will  it  of  itself  suffice  to  populate  vast 
tracts  of  inland  country,  but  it  will  bring 
British  Columbia  into  close  touch  with  the 
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markets  of  Europe  and  will  provide  a 
cheaper  and  a  more  rapid  route  by  which 
the  products  of  the  farms,  mines,  and 
fisheries  of  the  province  can  reach  the 
eastern  markets.  Sea-going  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Vancouver 
during  1912  numbered  : 

Number.  Tonnage. 

British  .  2,278  2,885,440 

Foreign  .  1,928  873,669 

Total .  4,206  3,759,109 

When  a  comparison  is  made  of  these 
figures  with  those  of  Montreal,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  much  of  the  tonnage  of 
Vancouver  is  accounted  for  by  vessels 
running  a  daily  service  to  Prince  Rupert, 
Victoria,  and  Seattle,  and  that  Vancouver, 
unlike  the  eastern  port,  is  open  to  traffic 
throughout  the  year. 

Victoria 

Victoria  Harbour  on  Vancouver  Island 
has  its  entrance  between  Ogden  and 
Macloughlin  Points.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  narrow  and  intricate  ;  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  ocean-going  vessels  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  what  is  known 
as  the  outer  harbour.  This  outer  harbour 
has  an  area  of  nearly  300  acres  of  water, 
with  a  depth  varying  from  30  to  80  ft. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  breakwater 
from  Ogden  Point  that  will  provide  the 
shelter  necessary  to  allow  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  wharves,  additional  to  the  two 
already  existing.  These  wharves,  known 
as  the  Ocean  Docks,  have  been  constructed 
with  a  general  depth  of  water  of  33  ft. 
at  low  tide.  The  inner  harbour  is 
deservedly  popular  with  the  traveller  on 
account  of  its  picturesque  setting.  The 
Parliament  Buildings  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  form  a  handsome  structure,  and 
the  well-known  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
“  Empress  ”  Hotel  which  faces  the  port 
is  also  an  imposing  building.  At  high 
water  the  inner  harbour  may  be  entered 
by  vessels  drawing  17  ft.  After  passing 
Laurel  Point,  the  harbour  expands  into 
James  Bay,  which  is  well  sheltered  and 
where  vessels  can  lie  with  safety  at  the 
city  wharves. 

The  outer  wharves,  already  referred  to 
as  the  ocean  docks,  are  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
harbour.  The  older  wharf  is  754  ft.  long 
on  one  side  and  590  ft.  in  length  on  the 
other.  Its  width  of  100  ft.  expands  at 


the  outer  end  to  140  ft.  Upon  this  wharf 
a  large  freight  shed  possesses  a  floor  space 
of  31,440  ft.  At  the  new  wharf,  of  which 
the  northern  side  and  end  alone  are  used, 
the  berthing  space  is  at  the  side  940  ft. 
and  at  the  end  140  ft.  A  freight  shed  upon 
this  wharf  yields  47,000  superficial  feet 
of  accommodation. 

The  wharves  of  the  inner  harbour  have 
a  frontage  of  4,136  ft.  and  a  shed  area 
of  about  84,000  superficial  feet.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  12  to  18  ft.  In 
addition,  about  eleven  wharves,  owned 
by  industrial  concerns,  possess  a  frontage 
of  some  15,000  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  water 
of  from  6  to  12  ft.  at  low  tide. 

The  position  of  Victoria  as  the  premier 
port  of  Vancouver  Island  is  largely  acci¬ 
dental.  Chosen  originally  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  as  a  spot  well  suited  to 
agricultural  purposes,  the  port  has  increased 
in  importance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  far  from  possessing  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  neighbouring  harbour 
of  Esquimalt.  However,  the  trade  of 
Victoria  is  now  of  such  importance  that 
the  contemplated  improvement  of  the 
anchorage  by  artificial  means  is  amply 
justified. 


Sea-going 

vessel 

s  entered 

and  cleared 

at  the  por 

t  of 

Victoria 

during  1912 

numbered  : 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

British 

1,543 

2,143,683 

Foreign 

1,291 

1,479,168 

Total 

...  2,834 

3,622,851 

Nanaimo 

Nanaimo  Harbour,  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  shipping 
centre  of  an  important  coal-producing 
district.  This  harbour  forms  a  safe  land¬ 
locked  haven,  and  is  used  by  ships  waiting 
for  orders  as  well  as  by  the  coal-carrying 
vessels.  Two  channels,  each  with  a  depth 
of  from  38  to  40  ft.,  run  from  the 
entrance  to  the  wharves,  near  to  which 
a  lower  depth  is  secured.  The  north 


about  14  miles  in  length  and  about  1  cable 
in  breadth,  with  a  depth  of  14  ft.  at  low 
water.  Departure  Bay  affords  anchorage 
for  a  large  number  of  vessels,  the  depth 
of  water  varying  from  18  to  25  fathoms. 

The  facilities  at  Nanaimo  for  shipping 
coal  both  at  freight  and  for  bunkering  are 
very  complete.  On  the  main  wharf  three 
chutes  deliver  700  tons  of  coal  per  hour  ; 
in  close  proximity  are  situated  bunkers 
with  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons,  the  depth 
beside  the  bunkers  being  30  ft.  at  low 
water.  On  Newcastle  and  Protection 
Islands  are  several  small  wharves  with 
sheds  at  which  herrings  caught  at  Nanaimo 
Harbour  and  Departure  Bay  are  landed, 
salted,  and  pickled. 

Sea-going  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
Nanaimo  in  1912  numbered  : 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

British 

3X4 

245,037 

Foreign 

...  509 

33L328 

Total  ... 

1  ^ 

1  ^ 
GO 

576.365 

Prince  Rupert 

Whilst  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
at  Prince  Rupert  during  1912  exceeded 
that  of  any  port  on  the  Pacific  other  than 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Nanaimo,  interest 
in  this  magnificent  land-locked  haven  is 
more  greatly  aroused  by  the  future  that 
awaits  it  than  by  its  activities  as  they  at 
present  exist.  As  is  well  known,  this  port 
first  sprang  into  commercial  prominence 
when  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
after  exhaustive  investigation,  decided  to 
make  it  the  western  terminus  of  its  trans¬ 
continental  line.  Almost  from  that  moment 
the  town  commenced  to  increase  in  im¬ 
portance.  At  present  the  coasting  steamers 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways  constitute  the  most  im¬ 
portant  shipping  using  the  harbour.  Very 
shortly,  however,  far  larger  vessels  will 
sail  from  Prince  Rupert  to  the  Orient. 
In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
compare  some  approximate  distances  from 
this  port  with  those  from  Vancouver 
given  elsewhere  : 

Miles. 

3,800 

4U5° 

4.75o 
5.320 


Distances  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Yokohama 
,,  ,,  Kobe 

Shanghai 

,.  ,,  Hong  Kong  ... 


channel  leads  to  the  anchorage  with  a 
depth  of  5  fathoms.  Departure  Bay  is 
also  part  of  the  harbour,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  Exit  Channel,  a  stretch  of  water 
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By  vessels  from  the  north,  Prince  Rupert 
is  entered  from  Graham  Sound,  between 
Kinnahan  Islands  and  Lima  Point,  and  by 
vessels  from  the  south  by  Grenville  Chan- 
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ncl,  Arthur  Passage  and  Malacca  Passage, 
which  are  inside  channels,  and  by  Heccate 
Strait  on  the  outside.  The  depth  of  water 
by  the  northern  course  varies  from  29 
fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  14  fathoms 
south-west  of  Georgia  Rock.  The  southerly 
entrance  varies  in  depth  from  20  to  25 
fathoms.  North  and  east  of  the  town  itself 
the  water  is  about  20  fathoms  deep,  and 


opposite  the  town  from  23  to  17  fathoms 
in  the  channel,  and  about  6  fathoms  beside 
the  wharf.  The  anchorage  is  good  for 
vessels  of  any  size  and  draught. 

An  important  feature  of  the  harbour  is 
the  large  dry  dock  under  construction  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  This 
will  be  600  ft.  long,  100  ft.  in  breadth, 
with  a  depth  over  sill  of  25  ft.  The 


total  estimated  cost  of  this  dock  reaches 
$2,199,168. 

Sea-going  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  1912  numbered  : 


X  umber. 

Tonnage. 

British 

...  3*5 

335,850 

Foreign 

...  247 

207,124 

Total  ... 

...  562 

5 1 

1.  Royal  Mail  Steamship  "Royal  Edward." 


'  I  'HE  steamship  lines  trading  to  Canada 
divide  themselves  naturally  into  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  groups,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  more  important. 

Atlantic  Services 

Steamships  trading  to  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  of  the  Dominion  have  shown  a 
marked  increase  in  size  within  recent 
years.  From  May  1st  until  November  31st 
Montreal  and  (Quebec  are  the  most  favoured 
ports.  In  the  winter  months,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  cleared  of  ice,  the  same 
vessels  sail  either  from  Portland,  in  the 


THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

2.  Steamer  "Dalhovsie  City."  3. 

SHIPPING 

state  of  Maine,  when  the}-  make  Halifax  a 
port  of  call,  or  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  or  from 
Halifax,  N.S. 

The  necessity  of  navigating  the  St. 
Lawrence  imposed  by  the  use  of  Mon¬ 
treal  as  a  terminal  port  has  consider¬ 
ably  influenced  the  dimensions  of  many 
of  the  newer  vessels.  An  answer  has 
been  found  to  this  difficulty,  notably  in 
the  case  of  the  Empress  of  Britain,  and 
the  use  of  Quebec  as  the  Canadian  home 
port.  None  the  less  the  advantages  of 
Montreal  in  most  matters  are  so  predomi¬ 
nant  that  the  example  thus  set  is  scarcely 
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likely  to  be  followed,  save  bv  a  few  large 
and  speedy  vessels  designed  principally 
for  first-class  and  mail  traffic. 

Possibly  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
Atlantic  passenger  trade,  after  the  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  concerned,  is  the  development  of 
the  second-class  traffic.  As  new  vessels 
have  been  placed  in  the  service  older  boats 
have  been  devoted  entirely  to  second-  and 
third-class  traffic,  the  second-class  accom¬ 
modation  being  extended  to  include  the 
cabin  and  public  rooms  previously  reserved 
for  passengers  bearing  first-class  tickets. 
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Notable  instances  of  such  a  transformation 
arc  afforded  by  the  Allan  liner  Hesperian 
and  the  White  Star  liner  Teutonic.  This 
innovation,  yielding  as  it  did  virtually  first- 
class  accommodation  at  second-class  rates, 
proved  so  successful  that  more  than  one 
company  undertook  the  construction  of 
vessels  designed  entirely  for  the  second- 
class  trade.  Amongst  such  vessels  the 
Andania  and  Alaunia  of  the  Cunard  Com¬ 
pany  are  especially  notable. 

The  speed  of  vessels  trading  to  Canadian 
ports  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  tonnage,  and  the  swiftest  route 
to  Great  Britain  is  still  easily  that  via  New 
York.  The  contract  recently  entered  into 
between  the  postal  department  of  the 
Dominion  Government  and  various  steam¬ 
ship  companies  appears  to  leave  something 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  Mails  are 
now  forwarded  exclusively  from  Canadian 
ports.  To  achieve  the  thrice-weekly  ser¬ 
vice  desired  has,  however,  called  for  the 
use  of  more  than  one  vessel,  which  for 
reasons  of  speed  should  not  properly  be 
so  employed.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  strong 
feeling  in  some  quarters  that  whilst  the 
route  via  New  York  remains  so  much  the 
swifter  it  should  not  be  debarred  from 
carrying  the  Canadian  mail.  The  draw¬ 
backs  from  the  present  arrangement  are 
especially  noticeable  when  the  periodical 
overhauling  of  one  or  other  of  the  faster 
vessels  necessitated  the  employment  of  a 
substitute  with  a  speed  of  from  12  to  14 
knots  per  hour. 

The  principal  lines  concerned  in  the 
Canadian- European  trade  are  the  Allan, 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Cunard,  the 
Donaldson,  and  the  White  Star-Dominion. 

The  Allan  Line. — As  the  oldest  estab¬ 
lished  steamship  service  in  the  Canadian 
trade  the  Allan  Line  has  built  up  and  main¬ 
tained  a  high  reputation.  Under  its  house 
flag  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  sail  regularly 
between  European  and  Canadian  ports, 
whilst  the  importance  attaching  to  the 
line  from  this  fact  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  extremely  close  working  agreement 
which  it  maintains  with  the  steamship 
service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  main  service  of  the  Allan  Line  is 
maintained  between  Montreal  or  Halifax 
and  Liverpool.  Subsidiary  services  are  run 
from  Montreal  or  Portland  and  Halifax  to 
Glasgow,  from  St.  John  to  Liverpool,  and 
from  St.  John  or  Montreal  to  Havre  and 
London. 


The  principal  steamers  employed  are  : 


Steamer. 

Speed  in  Knot? 
per  Hour. 

Tonnage. 

Alsatian  ... 

20 

1 8,000 

Calgarian 

20 

18,000 

'Scandinavian  .. 

1 6 

O 

O 

04 

Victorian... 

IcS 

12,000 

Virginian... 

18 

12,000 

Corsican  ... 

16 

i  r,5oo 

Grampian 

16 

1 1,000 

1  Hesperian  .  . 

16 

I  1,000 

Tunisian  ... 

15 

10,576 

1  Scotian  ... 

13 

10,322 

1  Denotes  vessels  devoted  to  second-class  traffic 


or  St.  John  to  Naples  and  Trieste.  On  the 
placing  in  service  of  the  Empress  ships  the 
Lake  Manitoba  and  other  vessels  were 
relegated  to  second-class  traffic.  Two 
vessels,  the  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Erie, 
were  subsequently  renamed  the  Tyrolia 
and  Ruthenia  and  placed  in  the  Trieste 
service.  The  Lake  Manitoba,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  second-class  vessels, 
is  shortly  to  be  superseded  by  two  new 
boats,  the  Melagama  and  Mirama,  which 
have  been  specially  constructed  for 
second-class  traffic.  The  Atlantic  fleet  of 
this  company  includes  : 


Vessel. 

Speed  in  Knots 
per  Hour. 

Tonnage. 

Service. 

impress  of  Britain  ... 

Lake  Manitoba 

20 

13 

14,500 

10,000 

Liverpool 

Montrose 

12 

7.656 

London  and  Antwerp 

Mount  Temple 

12 

9.771 

))  )) 

Lake  Michigan 

12 

9,240 

>  >  )> 

Montreal 

13 

8,000 

Ruthenia 

13 

7,500 

Trieste 

Tyrolia 

13 

7.500 

.. 

1  Denotes. vessels  devoted  to  second-class  traffic. 

2  Denotes  vessels  carrying  third-class  passengers  only. 


The  Canadian  Northern  Railway. — 
The  steamship  service  operated  by  this 
company  between  Montreal  or  St.  John 
and  Bristol  is  sometimes  termed  the  Royal 
Line.  The  vessels  employed  were  the 
swiftest  in  the  Canadian  trade  before  the 
Alsatian  and  Calgarian  of  the  Allan  Line 
were  placed  in  service,  the  distance  of 
2,434  miles  between  Bristol  and  Halifax 
being  covered  on  one  occasion  by  the 
Royal  Edward  in  the  record  time  of 
5  days,  16  hours,  10  minutes.  The  same 
vessel  steamed  from  Bristol  to  Quebec  in 
5  days  20  hours.  It  has  been  announced 
that  other  vessels  will  be  added  to  this 
service  in  the  near  future.  The  vessels  at 
present  concerned  are  : 


Vessel. 

Speed  in  Knots 
per  Hour. 

Tonnage. 

Royal  Edward  ... 

20 

12,000 

Royal  George  ... 

20 

12,000 

The  Canadian 

Pacific  Railway. — The 

main  service  provided  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  between  Quebec  or 
Halifax  and  Liverpool.  Second-class  ser¬ 
vices  are  maintained  from  Montreal  or  St. 
John  to  Liverpool,  from  Montreal  or  St. 
John  to  London,  from  Antwerp  to 
Montreal  or  St.  John,  and  from  Montreal 
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The  Cunard  Line.  —  The  Canadian 
service  of  the  powerful  Cunard  Line, 
inaugurated  on  June  3,  1911,  runs  during 
the  summer  months  from  Montreal  to 
London  via  Plymouth,  and  from  London 
to  Montreal  via  Southampton,  Queenstown, 
and  Quebec,  and  in  the  winter  from  Port¬ 
land  (Maine)  to  London  via  Plymouth,  and 
from  London  and  Southampton  to  Port¬ 
land  (Maine)  via  Queenstown  and  Halifax. 
The  increased  importance  of  second- 
class  traffic  could  scarcely  be  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  by  the  fact  that  so  powerful  a 
company  should  devote  to  it  the  exclusive 
service  of  the  Cunard  vessels  of  the 
Canadian  trade.  In  the  autumn  of  1913 
two  steamships  of  13,400  tons,  specially 
constructed  for  this  traffic,  luxuriously  fitted 
and  carrying  orchestras,  were  placed  in  the 
service.  The  fleet  at  present  comprises 
the  following  vessels  : 


Vessel. 

Speed  in  Knots 
per  Hour. 

Tonnage. 

'Alaunia... 

15 

13,400 

'Andania 

1 5 

13,400 

'Ascania... 

13 

10,000 

'Ansonia 

13 

8,000 

1  Denotes  vessels  devoted  to  second-class  traffic. 
Donaldson  Line. — The  steamships  of 


the  Donaldson  Line  sail  from  Montreal  or 
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St.  John  to  Glasgow.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  fewer  passengers  than  is  the 
case  on  the  majority  of  “one  class"  vessels. 


Vessel. 

Speed  in  Knots 
per  Hour. 

Tonnage. 

Athenia  ... 

13 

10,000 

Letitia 

15 

10,000 

Cassandra 

12 

9,000 

Saturnia  ... 

!4 

9,000 

While  Star-Dominion. — The 

amalgama- 

tion  of  the  older 

Dominion 

service  with 

one  of  the  leading 

transatlantic  lines  has 

naturally  produced 

a  service  of  vessels  that 

plays  an  important 

part  in  the  passenger 

traffic  to  and  from  Canada. 

During  the 

winter  the  two  large  White 

Star  Liners, 

Megantic  and  Lauren  tic,  are 

temporarily 

removed  from  the 

service  and  their  place 

is  taken  by  older  “  one  class”  vessels.  The 

Teutonic  and  Canada  remain  in  the  service 

throughout  the  year. 

Vessel. 

Speed  in  Knots 
per  Hour. 

Tonnage. 

Laurentic 

18 

14,892 

Megantic... 

18 

14,878 

1  Teutonic 

19 

10,000 

1  Canada  ... 

15 

1 0,000 

1  Denotes  vessels  dev 

oted  to  secon 

d-class  traffic. 

Pacific  Services 

The  Canadian  passenger  trade  upon  the 
Pacific  at  present  centres  in  Vancouver, 
and  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  S.S. 
Line.  The  advent  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  at  Prince  Rupert  will 
inaugurate  a  service  from  that  part  to 
the  Orient,  and  developments  in  other 
directions  are  probable. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. — The  service 
which  this  company  has  for  so  many 
years  maintained  between  Vancouver  and 
Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong 
Kong  has  recently  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  steamships, 
possessing  luxurious  accommodation  and  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  Of  the  three  older 
Empresses  the  Empress  of  China  was  un¬ 
fortunately  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
and  until  the  advent  of  the  new  boats 
her  place  was  filled  by  the  Monleagle, 
which  now  does  duty  as  an  “  intermediate 
boat.”  Due  possibly  to  the  threatened 
competition  from  Prince  Rupert,  a  splendid 
service  is  now  maintained  on  this  route, 
which  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more 
popular  with  travellers  as  time  goes  on. 
The  distance  from  Vancouver  to  Yoko¬ 


hama  is  4,283  miles,  from  Vancouver  to 
Nagasaki  5,013  miles,  and  from  Vancouver 
to  Hong  Kong  6,271  miles.  The  fleet 
comprises  the  following  steamships  : 


Speed  in 

Vessel. 

Knots 

Tonnage 

per  Hour. 

Empress  of  Russia... 

20 

16,850 

Empress  of  Asia 

20 

16,850 

Empress  of  Japan  ... 

1 8 

6,000 

Empress  of  India  ... 

18 

6.000 

Monteagle  ... 

1 3 

6,163 

The  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
S.S.  Line,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  provides  a  monthly 
service  between  Vancouver  and  Auckland, 
N.Z.,  and  Sydney,  Australia. 

From  Vancouver  to  Honolulu  is  2,455 
miles,  to  Suva  5,215  miles,  to  Auckland  6,355 
miles,  and  to  Sydney  7,636  miles.  The 
fleet  comprises  the  following  vessels  : 


Vessel. 

Speed  in 
Knots 

Tonnage. 

per  Hour. 

Makura 

15 

8,075 

Niagara 

15 

1 3,4' 5 

Murama 

...  15 

6.437 

Jf 1  .1 

SHIPPING  IN  ST.  JOHN  HARBOUR,  N.B. 


SHOOTING  LACHINE  RAPIDS. 


THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 


T  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the 
influence  that  the 
wonderful  system  of 
waterways  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic 
to  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  prairies  has  exercised  over  the 
destiny  of  Canada.  It  is  scarcely  likely 
that,  without  it,  the  country  would  have 
built  up  its  trade  to  the  present  proportions 
or  have  developed  such  cities  as  Montreal 
and  Quebec. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  in  fact,  the  backbone 
of  the  system,  is  a  commercial  artery  of 
vital  importance.  Having  its  source  in 
Lake  Ontario,  it  flows  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  is  lost  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1534  by  Jacques  Cartier,  who 
entered  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and 
encircled  the  Gulf  without  actually  entering 
the  river.  In  1536,  however,  he  pushed 
his  way  upstream  for  625  miles  and  reached 
Hochelaga,  the  Indian  village  that  has 
since  developed  into  the  modern  metropolis 
of  Montreal.  From  the  time  when  the 
French  made  their  first  attempts  to  colonize 
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what  is  now  the  province  of  Quebec,  every 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  wonderful 
waterway ;  the  trade  and  traffic  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  have  increased  steadily  and 
still  show  no  sign  of  having  reached  their 
maximum. 

The  St.  Lawrence  of  to-day  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  of  Cartier’s  time  are  two 
vastly  different  streams.  Before  the  river 
could  be  made  available  for  the  huge 
vessels  that  now  ply  between  Canada 
and  Europe,  a  colossal  amount  of  labour 
was  necessary,  an  infinitude  of  patience, 
and  vast  expenditure.  The  vessels  that 
now  make  Montreal  their  port  during  the 
summer  season  draw,  in  some  instances, 
between  20  and  30  ft.  of  water.  The 
original  depth  of  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  very  much  less  ;  Lake  Peter,  in  fact, 
was  but  10  ft.  6  in.  deep.  As  long  ago 
as  1825,  however,  the  first  proposals  for 
improvements  were  discussed  ;  even  at 
that  early  date  the  future  importance  of 
the  waterway  was  realized.  Surveys  were 
made  in  1831  and  1838,  but  nothing  was 
done  in  the  direction  of  acting  upon  the 
reports  of  the  surveyors  until  1884.  In 
that  year  dredging  was  first  undertaken, 
the  aim  being  to  afford  navigation  up  to 
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Montreal  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  The 
work  was  commenced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  “Board  of  Works,”  but,  in  1847, 
owing  to  a  disagreement  as  to  the  location 
of  the  channel  through  Lake  St.  Peter,  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

In  1850  the  scheme  was  resuscitated  by 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  of  Montreal 
and  an  arrangement  made  whereby  the 
Government  plant  was  transferred  to  them. 
After  examination  and  much  consultation 
with  the  cleverest  experts,  the  com¬ 
missioners  decided  to  improve  the  deepest 
natural  channel  in  Lake  St.  Peter,  a  plan 
that  has  resulted  in  the  present  channel 
with  five  tangents.  The  “  Board  of  Works  ” 
had  intended  to  provide  two  long  straight 
courses  through  the  lake,  and  it  is  now 
generally  considered  that  this  plan  would 
have  been  preferable  in  many  ways.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  Harbour  Com¬ 
missioners  undertook  the  work  was  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  tonnage 
duty  to  pay  for  the  8  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  borrowed  capital  and  2  per  cent, 
sinking  fund. 

From  1850  the  channel  was  deepened 
from  stage  to  stage,  until  in  1888,  when 
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the  debt  amounted  to  over  three  million 
dollars,  the  Government  decided  to  com¬ 
plete  the  channel  as  a  national  work  and 
to  assume  the  debt.  From  that  date  the 
channel  has  been  free  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

When  the  Government  took  over  the 
woi k  the  channel  had  been  deepened  to 
2l\  ft.  at  ordinary  low  water  from  Montreal 
to  Cap  a  la  Roche  and  from  there  to 
Quebec  the  tide  was  available.  In  1889  a 
new  goal  was  set,  and  work  was  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  providing  a  channel 


30  ft.  deep  at  extreme  low  water. 
The  width  contemplated  was  450  ft. 
on  the  tangents ;  the  curves  were  to 
be  made  as  Hat  as  possible  and  to  a 
width  of  from  500  to  750  ft.  An  anchorage 
800  ft.  in  width,  was  to  be  provided  for 
in  Lake  St.  Peter. 

the  30  ft.  channel  is  now  completed  to 
the  upper  end  of  Cap  a  la  Roche  curve, 
a  distance  of  107^  miles  from  Montreal. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Cap  a  la  Roche 
curve  is  completed,  while  the  widening 
and  deepening  of  the  Cap  Charles  channel 


is  completed  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  at  the  upper  end  of  Cap  Charles 
curve. 

By  means  of  this  ship  canal  the  St. 
Lawrence  has  now  been  made  navigable 
for  ocean  liners  as  far  as  Montreal  during 
the  summer  months.  For  over  4  months 
each  year,  however,  it  is  frozen  over  and 
navigation  above  Quebec  is  prevented. 
Even  below  that  historic  city  the  shore  ice 
is  thick,  and  extends  some  distances  into 
the  stream,  while  snow-storms  and  flurries 
add  to  the  dangers  of  navigation.  It  is 
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Year. 


Opening  of 
Navigation. 


Closing  of 
Navigation. 


1904 

April 

25th 

Dec. 

9th 

‘9°5 

19th 

1 2th 

1906 

20th 

)  1 

2nd 

1907 

23rd 

n 

15  th 

1908 

22nd 

•  t 

10th 

1 9°9 

1 6th 

1 1 

27th 

1910 

1st 

» » 

7th 

191 1 

23  rd 

0 

29  th 

1912 

23rd 

1  * 

2 1  St 

1913 

9th 

> » 

27th 

First  Arrival 
from  Sea. 


May  4th 
,,  2nd 

April  28th 
May  2nd 

April  30th 
23  rd 
nth 
26  th 
30th 
19th 


Last  Departure 
for  Sea. 


Greatest  Number  of  Vessels  in  Port  at  one  time. 
Sea-going.  Inland. 

Date.  No. 


Date. 


Nov. 

>  I 

Dec. 

Nov. 


Dec. 


Nov. 


27th 

30th 

2nd 

29th 

26th 

28th 

1st 

3rd 

3rd 

29th 


■*/ 

26 

29 

24 
22 

25 
24 
22 
29 


Sept. 

Oct. 

May 

]une 

Nov. 

May 

Aug. 

July 

Oct. 


10th 
4th 
28th 
24th 
2 1st 
9th 
1 8th 
1 8th 
31st 
3rd 


Statement  showing  the  Classification  of  Transatlantic  Vessels  that 


Year. 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

191 1 

1912 
‘9‘3 


Number  of 
Steamships. 


408 
422 
420 
381 
364 
37i 
410 
401 

409 
477 


Tonnage. 


1,267,088 

‘>357>5‘7 

L372.879 

1,339,014 

1,315,688 

1 >436,963 

1,656,794 

1,695,613 

‘.775.487 

2,020,333 


Number  of 
Barques. 


Tonnage. 


1. 144 
2.324 

1 ,872 


Number  of 

Ships  and  Tonnage. 
Brigs. 


318 


Number  of 
Schooners. 


16 


Tonnage. 


2,090 

14,988 

6,084 


1,620 


180 

July  13th 

‘75 

June  19th 

124 

July  8th 

‘03 

8th 

104 

June  30th 

107 

Aug.  3 1  st 

122 

Sept.  1 8th 

85 

June  5th 

86 

Aug.  2 1  st 

92 

July  25th 

THE  PAST 

Ten  Years. 

Grand  Total. 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

4‘7 

1,270,640 

442 

1,134,829 

439 

1,380,833 

38‘ 

1 .339.9  >4 

364 

1,315,688 

37‘ 

1,436,963 

41 1 

1,638,414 

401 

1,695,613 

409 

775g87 

477 

2,020,333 

Combined  Statement  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  all  Vessels  that  arrived  in  Port  during  the  bast 

Ten  Years. 


Transatlantic.  Maritime  Provinces.  Inland.  Grand  Total. 

Yeai  -  I  _ 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1904 

4‘7 

1.270,640 

379 

586,057 

10,063 

2,354,975 

10,859 

4.211,672 

1905 

1906 

442 

439 

1,354,829 

1,380,835 

391 

3«j 

585.227 

592,388 

11,112 

I2o57 

2,788,551 

3.095, 1 74 

1  ‘  .945 

‘3-377 

4,725.607 

5,068,395 

1907 

381 

1,339,014 

361 

586,972 

14,420 

^,620,950 

15,161 

5,546.036 

1908 

364 

1,315,688 

375 

642,916 

‘2,434 

3,589,124 

‘3.‘73 

5.548,028 

I9°9 

37‘ 

1 ,436,963 

299 

474,450 

10,991 

3,146,494 

11,661 

5,057,907 

KjlO 

411 

1 ,658,414 

336 

574,808 

13,636 

4.327,799 

14,383 

6,561,021 

191 1 

401 

1,695.613 

361 

642,639 

1 1 ,670 
12,586 

4,275.019 

12,432 

6,613,271 

1912 

409 

‘,775,487 

327 

628,437 

4,649,767 

13,322 

7,053,691 

•9‘3 

477 

2,020,333 

343 

670,202 

‘3-426 

5,703,467 

14,246 

8,394,002 

30 1 
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claimed  by  the  eminent  authority,  Dr. 
Barnes  of  McGill  University,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  ;ice  conditions  for 


some  time  past,  that  by  keeping  the  river 
clear  with  the  aid  of  ice-breakers  at 
strategic  points,  it  could  be  kept  open  to 
navigation  as  far  as  Montreal  the  year 
round. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table, 
the  navigation  season,  as  a  rule,  opens  in 
April  and  closes  in  December. 

While  the  preceding  statements  clearly 
indicate  a  very  considerable  expansion  in 
traffic  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  is 


no  little  effective  competition  offered  by 
American  ports.  The  latter  ate  making 
great  attempts  to  capture  a  large  share  of 


the  Canadian  grain-carrying  trade,  and 
during  1912,  out  of  67,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  received  at  Buffalo,  nearly  35  per 
cent,  came  from  Fort  William  or  Port 
Arthur,  while  large  quantities  went  through 
Duluth  and  Superior  in  bond  which  should 
have  been  carried  along  the  Canadian  route 
via  Montreal.  In  1903  the  grain  shipments 
from  Montreal  practically  equalled  the 
shipments  from  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  via  the  Great  Lakes,  but  in  1913 


they  were  only  equal  to  about  one-quai  ter 
of  the  latter. 

This  is  largely  due  to  insufficient  ocean 
tonnage  from  Montreal,  and  this,  in  its 
turn,  is  due  to  the  high  marine  insurance 
rates  in  force  for  traffic  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  owners  of  “  tramp  ”  vessels 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  Canadian  business, 
the  extra  premiums  required  being  more 
than  the  rate  of  freight  from  Canadian 
ports  will  permit  unless  the  vessel  'can 
make  a  number  of  consecutive  voyages 
between  May  1st  and  October  1st.  About 
the  year  1900  an  alteration  was  made  in 
the  terms  of  time  policies,  which  affected 
all  British  shipowners  (except  the  large 
passenger-carrying  companies),  and  which 
reads  as  follows  : — 

1.  Warranted  not  to  enter  or  sail  from 
any  port  or  ports,  place  or  places,  in  British 
North  America,  except  Halifax  for  purposes 
of  coaling. 

2.  On  payment  of  an  additional  small  per¬ 
centage  of  premium  above  warranty  to  be 
cancelled — except  British  North  America 
between  1st  September  and  1st  April. 

Despite  the  great  improvements  effected 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  route  during  the 
10  years  which  followed  the  insertion  of 
these  clauses  in  policies,  it  still  cost,  in 
1911,  4  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum  to  insure 
regular  lines  to  Canada  as  against  2\  per 
cent,  per  annum  to  the  United  States. 
There  has,  however,  recently  been  a  re¬ 
duction  in  cargo  insurance  rates  for  both 
liners  and  tramps,  and  the  second  of  the 
above  clauses  has  been  extended  to 
October  1st. 
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CANALS 


H  E  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec 
are  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  rivers 
and  lakes  which 
combine  to  form  con¬ 
tinuous  waterways  of 
the  greatest  value. 
The  combination,  however,  has  only  been 
made  possible  by  the  construction  in  some 
places  of  connecting  links  in  the  lorm  of 
canals.  These  canals  have  been  con¬ 
structed  and  are  controlled  by  the 

Dominion  Government. 

The  most  important  inland  waterway 
is  that  formed  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes — Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior.  From 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  Fort  Arthur  or  Fort  William 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  inland  terminus  of  the  waterway,  is 
2,217  miles.  The  two  American  ports  of 
Duluth  and  Chicago  are  2,339  ancl  2>243 
miles  respectively  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

To  make  this  waterway  navigable  for 
its  entire  distance  has  necessitated  the 
construction  of  several  canals.  Even 
below  Montreal,  between  that  port  and 
Quebec,  the  waterway  has  been  very 
much  widened  and  deepened,  and  is 
known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal. 


This,  however,  is  described  in  detail  in 
our  article  dealing  with  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  it  suffices  to 
sav  that  the  original  depth  at  one  point 
was  only  10  ft.  6  in.,  but  there  is  now 
between  Montreal  and  Father  Point  a 
30-ft.  channel  with  a  width  of  430  ft. 
in  the  straight  portions  and  of  from  600 
to  750  ft.  in  the  bends  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec  and  of  1,000  ft.  everywhere 
below  Quebec. 

Between  Montreal  and  Lake  Superior  the 
Dominion  Government  have  constructed 
9  canals — Lachine,  Soulanges,  Cornwall, 
Farrans  Point,  Rapide  Plat,  Galops, 
Murray,  Welland,  and  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
Their  aggregate  length  is  74  miles;  total 
lockage  (or  height  directly  overcome  by 
locks),  553^  ft.  The  minimum  depth  of 
the  channel  from  Montreal  to  Port 
Colborne  is  14  ft.,  and  from  Port  Colborne 
to  Fort  William  i8i{  ft.  Between  Montreal 
and  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  are  no 
less  than  48  locks. 

The  first  canal  upon  this  route  is  the 
Lachine,  which  extends  from  the  city  of 
Montreal  to  the  town  of  Lachine,  over¬ 
coming  the  St.  Louis  Rapids,  the  first  of 
the  series  of  rapids  which  bar  the  ascent 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  They  are 
086  miles  distant  from  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle.  fhe  canal  consists  of  one  channel 
and  is  8^  miles  in  length  with  an 
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average  width  of  130  ft.  Of  it>  five 
locks  three  measure  200  by  45  ft.  and 
two  270  by  45  ft.  The  total  rise  of 
lockage  is  45  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  sills  varies  from  14  to  18  ft. 

The  Cascade,  Cedar,  and  Coteau  rapids 
are  overcome  bv  the  Soulange  Canal 
which  extends  from  Cascade  Point  to 
Coteau  Landing,  a  distance  of  14  miles. 
The  breadth  of  the  canal  at  the  water 
surface  is  164  ft.,  while  the  dimensions 
of  each  of  the  5  locks  is  280  by  45  ft. 
The  total  rise  of  lockage  is  84  ft.,  and  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  sills  15  ft. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  was  necessitated 
by  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  which  extend 
for  11  miles  from  the  town  of  Cornwall 
to  Dickinson’s  Landing.  Six  locks  measure 
each  270  by  45  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  water 
on  the  sills  of  14  ft.,  and  a  total  rise  of 
48  ft.  The  breadth  of  the  canal  at  water 
surface  is  134  ft. 

'Fhe  Farrans  Point,  Rapide  Plat,  and 
Galops  Canals,  collectively  known  as  the 
Williamsburg  Canals,  are  not  ot  such 
magnitude  as  the  foregoing.  Altogether 
they  are  12J  miles  in  length,  and  only 
have  a  combined  lockage  of  30.I  ft.  The 
Farrans  Point  and  Galops  Canals,  however, 
have  each  a  very  large  lock  measuring 
800  by  50  ft.  The  Murray  Canal  is 
also  comparatively  small,  being  but  5,' 
miles  in  length.  This  canal,  it  may  be 
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mentioned,  lias  no  locks  since  its  purpose 
is  to  give  connection  westward  between 
the  head-waters  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thus  enable  vessels  to 
avoid  the  open  lake  navigation. 

The  two  most  important  individual 
canals  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal,  which 
should  not  really  come  into  the  category 
of  canals,  are  the  Welland  and  Sault 
Ste  Marie.  The  former  connects  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  is  26J  miles  in 
length,  with  a  total  rise  in  this  distance 
of  326!  ft.  From  the  northern  entrance 
at  Port  Dalhousie  to  Allanburg,  a  distance 
of  1  if  miles,  there  are  two  distinct  lines 
of  canal  in  operation,  an  old  and  a  new 
line.  From  Allanburg  to  Port  Colborne, 
a  distance  of  15  miles,  there  is  only  one 
channel,  the  canal  having  been  enlarged 
to  meet  modern  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  main  channels 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Toronto,  the 
Welland  system  comprises  several  minor 
canals  which  afford  communication  with 
the  Welland  River,  Grand  River,  and 
Port  Maitland.  Of  these  the  channel  to 
Grand  River  is  21  miles  long,  that  to 
Port  Maitland  if  miles  long,  and  that 
to  the  Welland  River  but  2,622  ft.  Only 
small  vessels  and  barges  can  use  the 
subsidiary  system,  the  navigable  depth 
not  exceeding  6  ft. 

By  far  the  most  important  canal  in  the 
Dominion  is  the  famous  Sault  Ste  Marie 
which  has  been  constructed  through  St. 
Mary’s  Island,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rapids  of  the  River  St.  Mary,  and 
with  that  river  gives  communication  on 
Canadian  territory  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior.  1'he  length  of  the  canal 
is  7,472  ft.,  and  it  contained  only  one  lock 
which  measures  900  by  60  ft.  The  total 
rise  overcome  amounts  to  19  ft.  In  mere 
magnitude  it  will  be  seen  that  the  canal 
is  one  of  the  smallest ;  its  importance, 
however,  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  during  1913,  out  of  a  total  of 
52,053,913  tons  of  merchandise  which 
passed  through  Canadian  canals,  no  less 
than  42,699,324  tons  were  credited  to 
the  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States 
have  also  built  a  canal  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie ;  both  are  free  to  either  nation,  so 
that  vessels  may  choose  either  the 
Canadian  or  American  canal. 

The  city  of  Ottawa  is  connected  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  two  navigable  water- 


wavs.  One  is  formed  by  the  Grenville 
and  Carillon  Canals,  the  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  the  Ottawa  River,  and  St. 
Anne’s  Lock.  From  Ottawa  the  river 
bearing  the  same  name  affords  unimpeded 
navigation  for  about  56  miles.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  Long  Sault  Rapids 
occur,  and  to  overcome  them  the  Grenville 
Canal  was  constructed.  In  its  length  of 
5!  miles  it  overcomes  a  total  rise  of  43!  ft., 
5  locks  being  necessary  to  accomplish 
this.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  sills 
is  9  ft.  The  river  is  then  navigable  for 
6^  miles,  this  having  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  construction  of  the  Carillon 
dam  at  Carillon  Rapids  by  which  the  water 
is  raised  9  ft.  The  Carillon  Rapids  them¬ 
selves  are  avoided  by  the  Carillon  Canal, 
^  mile  in  length  and  with  two  locks 
with  a  lockage  of  16  ft.  From  here 
the  river  and  the  Lake  of  Two  Moun¬ 
tains  are  navigable  for  27  miles  until 
St.  Anne’s  rapids  are  met.  St.  Anne’s 
Lock,  ^  mile  in  length,  provides  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  23P  miles 
from  the  harbour  of  Montreal. 

The  second  route  from  Ottawa  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  by  way  of  the  Rideau 
Canal  lakes,  and  river,  which  connect 
the  city  with  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  at  Kingston.  The  entire  length 
of  navigation  is  1264  miles,  in  which  are 
included  33  ascending  and  14  descending 
locks.  Occasionally  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  this  route  throughout  the  usual 
navigation  season,  as  the  spring  freshet 
is  sometimes  too  light  to  fill  up  Rideau 
Lake  (the  main  source  of  water  supply 
for  the  canal  from  Smith’s  Falls  to  Ottawa). 


connected  with  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  feat  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  River  Richelieu,  St.  Ours  Lock,  the 
Chambly  Canal,  Lake  Champlain,  the 
Champlain  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  River. 
The  section  that  lies  within  Canadian 
territory  includes  14  miles  of  the  Richelieu 
River  (from  Sorel  to  St.  Ours  Lock), 
the  St.  Ours  Lock,  ^  mile  in  length,  32 
miles  ot  the  Richelieu  River  between 
the  lock  and  the  Chambly  Canal,  i2»  miles 
of  canal  in  which  9  locks  overcome  a 
total  rise  of  74  ft.  caused  by  the  rapids 
between  Chambly  and  St.  John’s,  and 
another  23  miles  of  river  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  boundary  line. 

In  addition  to  the  three  systems 
described  above,  which  may  all  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  part  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  system,  there  is  St.  Peter's  Canal 
in  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  St.  Andrews 
Lock  on  the  Red  River  in  Manitoba.  The 
latter  avoids  certain  rapids  in  the  vicinity 
of  Selkirk  and  makes  possible  continuous 
navigation  between  Winnipeg  and  Lake 
Winnipeg.  St.  Peter’s  Canal  connects 
St.  Peters  Bay  on  the  southern  side  of 
Cape  Breton,  U.S.,  with  the  Bras  d’Or 
Lakes.  It  crosses  an  isthmus  half  a  mile 
in  length  and  gives  access  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  depth  of  water  through 
the  canal  is  19  ft. 

The  importance  of  these  canals  and  the 
increasing  use  that  is  being  made  of  them 
can  be  most  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
use  of  figures.  The  total  traffic  for  1913, 
for  instance,  amounted  to  52,053,913  tons. 
This  was  distributed  among  the  various 
canals  as  follows  : — 


Tons. 


Increase. 


Decrease  over  1912. 


Sault  Ste  Marie 
Welland... 

1  St.  Lawrence 
Chambly 
St.  Peters 
Murray 
Ottawa 
Rideau 
Trent 

St.  Andrews 


42,699,324 

3.570,714 

4,302,427 

555,602 

7L5I4 

180,576 

365,438 

171,223 

55,800 

81,295 


3,029,669 
'  718,799 
825,239 


io,495 

11,090 


62,813 

3-295 

26,912 

21,35° 

I4>254 


Total 


,°53,9r3 


4,595,292 


1  Excluding  the  traftic  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal. 


This  apparently  is  a  difficulty  that  cannot 
be  overcome. 

At  Sorel,  46  miles  below  Montreal,  a 
third  system  of  inland  waterways  begins, 
one  by  which  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is 

3°4 


128,624 


The  foregoing  figures  do  not  give  th 
net  tonnage,  as  such  cargoes  as  passe* 
through  two  canals  have  been  counted  twice 
After  eliminating  duplication  the  net  tor 
nage  in  1913  amounted  to  44,901,804  tons. 


1.  RIDEAU  CANAL,  ALONG  THE  DRIVEWAY,  OTTAWA,  ONI. 
3.  CANAL  LOCKS,  OTTAWA,  ONT. 


2.  LOCKS,  SAULT  STE  MARIE,  ONT. 
WELLAND  CANAL,  PORT  COLBORNE,  ONT. 

U 
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While  the  preceding  table  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  canal 
systems  of  Canada  are  used,  a  comparison 
with  former  years  is  even  more  significant, 
since  we  find  that  during  the  past  decade 
the  increase  of  traffic  through  the  canals 
amounted  to  530  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of 
gross  tonnage  the  following  table  shows 
the  growth  year  by  year  since  1904  : — 


1904  . 

Tons. 

8,256,236 

1905  . 

9.371.744 

1 906 

.  10,523,185 

1907  . 

■  20.543.639 

1 908 

17,502,820 

1909  . 

•  33.720,748 

1910 

.  42,990,608 

1 9 1 1 

•  38,030,353 

1912 

•  47.587.245 

1913  . 

•  52,053,913 

A  third  table  shows  the 

growth  in 

comparative  importance  in 

each  canal 

during  the  past  five  years  : — 

The  advantage  of  these  canals  rests 
naturally  in  the  economical  transportation 
that  they  offer  compared  with  railways. 
The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on 
canal  traffic  in  1913  was  0T84.  The 
corresponding  average  rate  for  all  the 
railways  of  Canada  in  the  same  year  was 
0758.  If  the  canals,  however,  were  owned 
by  commercial  companies  as  are  the 
railways,  the  difference  in  rates  would  be 
materially  less.  As  it  is  the  Government 
makes  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
freight  rates  by  water.  The  canals  have  not 
only  been  constructed  by  the  Government, 
but  the  Government  also  maintains  and 
operates  them.  If  carriers  were  asked  to 
meet  the  interest  on  capital  expenditure  as 
well  as  on  cost  of  maintenance  they  would 


not  have  been  able  to  transport  their  goods 
so  cheaply.  The  capital  cost  of  the  canals 
of  Canada  up  to  March  30,  1913,  was 
^105,656,037.  Interest  at  34-  per  cent,  on 
this  sum  would  amount  to  #3,697,612.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  1913 
was  #1,603,429.  These  two  sums  combined 
give  a  total  of  #5,301,041.  Of  the  total 
tonnage  carried  on  the  canals  in  1913, 
6,654,311  tons  were  of  Canadian  origin,  so 
the  Government  contribution  was  78’85 
cents  per  ton,  or  o' 146  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  actual  freight  rate  plus  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contribution,  therefore,  was  C330. 
Even  then,  however,  the  saving  effected 
by  using  canals  instead  of  railways, 
where  time  is  of  least  consequence,  is 
considerable. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  canal  systems, 
two  very  important  projects  are  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
On  one  of  them — known  as  the  Trent 
Canal — work  has  been  in  intermittent 


progress  since  1837.  The  term  “  Trent 
Canal”  is  applied  to  a  series  of  water 
stretches  which  do  not,  however,  form  a 
connected  system  of  navigation,  and  which, 
in  their  present  condition,  are  efficient  only 
for  local  use.  By  various  works  this  local 
use  has  been  extended,  and  by  others,  now 
in  progress  and  contemplation,  the  canal 
will  become  a  through  route  from  Trenton, 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Lake  Ontario,  to 
Lake  Huron.  The  course  followed  will  be 
along  the  River  Trent,  Rice  Lake,  the 
River  Otonabee  and  Lakes  Clear,  Stony, 
Lovesick,  Deer,  Buckhorn,  Chemong, 
Pigeon,  Sturgeon,  and  Cameron  to  Lake 
Balsam,  the  summit  water,  about  155  miles 
from  Trenton ;  from  Lake  Balsam  by  a 
canal  and  the  River  Talbot  to  Lake 


Simcoe  ;  thence  by  the  River  Severn  to 
Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron  ;  the  total 
distance  being  about  200  miles,  of  which 
only  about  15  or  20  miles  will  be  actual 
canal. 

The  Trent  Canal  is  no  mean  project,  but 
it  is  easily  surpassed  in  magnitude  and 
importance  by  the  Georgian  Bay  Ship 
Canal  scheme.  By  the  latter  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  a  waterway  for  large  vessels 
from  Georgian  Bay  on  Lake  Huron  to 
Montreal  via  Ottawa.  The  route  will 
commence  at  French  River  Harbour  on 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  proceed  through  the 
French  and  Pickerel  Rivers,  and  Lake 
Nipissing,  to  the  Height  of  Land.  A  canal, 
3^  miles  in  length,  built  through  the  Height 
of  Land,  will  connect  Lake  Nipissing  with 
Trent  Lake,  and  the  route  will  then  lie 
through  Turtle  Lake,  Little  Mattawa 
River  to  Sandy  Bay,  at  the  east  end  of 
Talon  Lake.  From  this  point  another 
canal,  3  miles  in  length,  will  be  built  to 
Mattawa  River,  and  the  latter  will  afford 
communication  with  the  town  of  Mattawa. 
A  third  canal  f  mile  in  length  will  connect 
the  Mattawa  with  the  Ottawa  River  along 
which  the  route  will  be  for  293  miles.  At 
Oka  Lake  either  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the 
Riviere  des  Prairies  will  be  chosen  as  the 
last  section  of  the  waterway.  While 
natural  channels  will  be  available  for 
80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  distance — 440 
miles — there  will  be  66  miles  of  improved 
channels  in  addition  to  canals.  The 
summit  level  is  639  ft.  above  Montreal  and 
99  ft.  above  Georgian  Bay.  To  overcome 
this  it  is  proposed  to  construct  45  dams  and 
27  locks,  650  ft.  long  and  65  ft.  wide,  with 
22  ft.  minimum  depth  at  low  water.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  practically  one 
hundred  million  dollars  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  from  Lake  Oka  to  Montreal  be 
chosen,  or  about  ninety-four  million  dollars 
via  the  Riviere  des  Prairies.  Despite  the 
colossal  sum  involved,  the  undertaking 
would  probably  prove  profitable  since, 
under  present  conditions,  the  route  would 
be  1  to  1^  days  faster  than  any  existing 
water  route  from  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  an  ocean  port.  The  distance 
from  Fort  William  to  Liverpool  via  New 
York  is  4,929  miles  ;  via  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal  it  would  be  4,123  miles — a  saving 
of  806  miles. 


i  got;. 

igro. 

1911. 

1912. 

I913- 

Sault  Ste  Marie 

...  27,861,245 

36,395,687 

30,951,709 

39,669,655 

42,699,324 

Welland 

2,025,951 

2,326,290 

2,537,629 

2,851,915 

3.570,714 

St.  Lawrence 

2,410,629 

2,760,752 

3,105,708 

3,477,188 

4,302,427 

Chambly 

752,117 

669,299 

599,829 

618,415 

555.602 

St.  Peters 

79,850 

85,951 

75,298 

74,809 

7L5H 

Murray . 

102,291 

177,941 

*63,457 

170,081 

180,576 

Ottawa 

336,939 

385,261 

320,071 

392,350 

365,438 

Rideau 

9L774 

134,881 

172,227 

160,133 

171,223 

4’rent 

59,952 

46,263 

57,29° 

77>I5° 

55,800 

St.  Andrews 

8,283 

47A35 

95,549 

81,295 
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IMMIGRATION 


STUDY  of  Canadian 
immigration  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  which  may  be 
termed  (a)  the  immi¬ 
gration  laws  and  (6) 
immigration  statistics. 
Even  in  Canada  the 
immigration  laws  are  scarcely  as  fully 
comprehended  by  the  average  citizen  as 
might  be  expected,  while  abroad  the 
vexed  question  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
intending  immigrant  will  fall  within 
their  purview  is  most  generally  a  question 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  booking  agent. 
None  the  less  the  Immigration  Act  is  very 
clear  in  its  demands  and  well  merits  some 
attention. 

As  a  preliminary  to  recording  those 
persons  to  whose  ingress  objection  is 
taken,  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  terms 
upon  which  Canadian  citizenship,  yielding 
exemption  from  the  clauses  of  the  Act, 
may  be  claimed.  A  Canadian  citizen,  as 
defined  by  the  Immigration  Act,  means  : 

(i)  A  person  born  in  Canada  who 
has  not  become  an  alien  ; 


(ii)  A  British  subject  who  has 
Canadian  domicile  ;  or, 

(iii)  A  person  naturalized  under  the 
laws  of  Canada  who  has  not  sub¬ 
sequently  become  an  alien  or  lost 
Canadian  domicile. 

“  Canadian  domicile,”  as  used  above, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  residence  in 
Canada  for  at  least  three  years.  Time 
spent  in  prison  or  in  an  asylum  for  the 
insane  is  not  counted  in  the  period  of 
residence  required. 

Canadian  domicile  is  considered  lost 
when  the  possessor  leaves  the  country  with 
the  definite  intention  of  making  his  home 
abroad  and  who  returns  to  the  Dominion 
only  from  some  unexpected  cause. 

The  term  alien  referred  to  in  clauses 

(i)  and  (iii)  means  a  person  who  is  not  a 
British  subject.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  wife  of  a  Canadian  citizen  when  she 
has  not  previously  landed  in  Canada  is 
not  exempt  from  the  provision  of  the  Act ; 
neither  is  a  child  who  has  not  been 
landed  in  Canada  held  to  have  acquired 
Canadian  citizenship  from  the  fact  that  its 
parents  may  justly  claim  it. 
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In  addition  to  Canadian  citizens  the 
following  persons  are  exempt  from  the 
Act  : 

(i)  Diplomatic  and  Consular  officers, 
their  suites,  families,  and  guests. 

(ii)  Officers  and  men,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  belonging  to  His 
Majesty’s  regular  naval  and  military 
forces. 

(iii)  Tourists  and  travellers  merely 
passing  through  Canada  to  another 
country. 

(iv)  Students  entering  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  certain  recog¬ 
nized  universities,  colleges,  and  high 
schools. 

(v)  Members  of  dramatic  and  other 
companies  entering  Canada  tempor¬ 
arily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public 
performances ;  also  actors,  artists, 
lecturers,  musicians,  priests,  and 
ministers  of  religion  entering  tem¬ 
porarily. 

(vi)  Holders  of  permits  signed  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

With  these  and  a  few  minor  exceptions 
all  oersons  entering  Canada  must  conform 
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to  the  requirements  of  the  Immigration 
Act. 

The  classes  whose  entry  is  prohibited 
include — 

(a)  Idiots,  epileptics,  and  persons 
who  have  been  insane  within  five  years 
previous  to  arrival. 

( b )  Persons  afflicted  with  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases. 

(c)  Persons  who  are  dumb,  blind, 
or  otherwise  physically  defective, 
unless  they  are  in  the  possession  of 
sufficient  money  to  ensure  that  they 
will  not  become  a  public  charge. 

(rf)  Criminals,  prostitutes,  and  persons 
entering  for  immoral  purposes. 

(e)  Professional  beggars  and  persons 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

(/)  Persons  to  whom  money  has 
been  given  or  loaned  by  any  charit¬ 
able  or  other  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  qualify 
for  landing,  unless  they  possess  a 
written  authority  for  their  landing 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Immi¬ 
gration  or  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Immigration. 

All  immigrants,  other  than  certain  ex¬ 
empted  persons  mentioned  below,  arriving 
between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the 
thirty-first  day  of  October  are  required  to 
have  in  their  personal  possession  at  the 
moment  of  arrival  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  $25  in  addition  to  a  ticket  to  their 
destination  or  its  cost  equivalent.  If 
arriving  between  the  first  of  November 
and  the  last  day  of  February,  the  amount 
of  landing  money  required  is  #50.  This 
regulation  does  not  apply  to  immigrants 
of  Asiatic  origin,  whose  entry  is  regulated 
by  special  conditions. 

The  exemptions  from  the  money  regula¬ 
tion  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  immigrants  going  to  assured  employ¬ 
ment  at  farm  work,  (ii)  female  immigrants 
going  to  employment  as  domestic  servants, 
(iii)  immigrants,  whether  male  or  female, 
going  to  a  relative  as  follows  :  (a)  wife 
going  to  husband,  (b)  child  going  to  parent, 
(c)  brother  or  sister  going  to  brother,  (d) 
minor  going  to  married  or  independent 
sister,  (e)  parent  going  to  son  or  daughter, 
providing  always  that  the  relative  in 
Canada  is  in  a  position  to  receive  and 
care  for  the  immigrant. 

The  Immigration  Department  at  whose 
hands  the  Act  is  administered  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  more  officials  at  every 


port  of  entry  of  consequence  in  the 
country ;  the  duties  of  the  immigration 
officer  being  fulfilled  by  a  customs  or 
other  official  of  the  smaller  villages.  The 
Department  is  presided  over  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Immigration  who,  with  offices 
at  Ottawa,  exercises  an  efficient  supervision 
over  the  acts  of  the  small  army  of  officials 
under  his  command.  His  power,  whilst 
very  extensive,  is  primarily  executive. 
Whether  certain  phases  of  the  law  shall 
be  actively  upheld  at  certain  times  forms 
a  matter  upon  which  he  receives  advice 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  whom 
he  is  responsible.  It  will  be  seen  there¬ 
fore  that  a  direct  chain  links  the  acting 
official  at  the  port  of  entry  with  the 
Dominion  Government.  By  this  means 
the  loosening  or  tightening  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  regulations  necessitated  occasion- 
ally  by  causes  beyond  the  purview  of 
the  purely  departmental  agent  becomes 
a  matter  that  may  be  smoothly  and 
expeditiously  carried  into  effect. 

Boards  of  Inquiry  are  given  authority 
to  determine  whether  an  immigrant  or 
other  person  seeking  to  enter  Canada 
shall  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Cases 
brought  before  these  Boards  are  heard 
in  camera.  Where  practicable  the  immi¬ 
grant  concerned  is  allowed  to  appear  in 
person,  and  in  all  cases  he  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel.  Decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  Board  as  to  rejection 
and  deportation  when  based  on  medical 
evidence  allow  of  no  appeal.  In  all  other 
cases  appeal  lies  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Deportations,  it  may  be  noted, 
have  decreased  from  year  to  year  and 
now  average  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  immigration.  Some  idea  of 
the  power  vested  by  the  Act  in  the 
hands  of  the  immigration  officials  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  courts 
are  expressly  restrained  from  reviewing, 
restraining,  or  reversing  any  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
or  by  a  Board  of  Inquiry.  Rejected 
immigrants  are  returned  to  the  port  of 
sailing  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship 
or  other  company  by  which  they  have 
travelled. 

The  following  clause  from  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Act,  by  reason  of  the  protection 
which  it  is  designed  to  afford  to  intend¬ 
ing  immigrants,  deserves  to  be  quoted  in 
full  : 

“  Every  person  who  causes  or  procures 
the  publication  or  circulation,  by  advertise- 
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ment  or  otherwise,  in  a  country  outside 
of  Canada,  of  false  representations  as  to 
the  opportunities  for  employment  in 
Canada,  or  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  in  Canada,  intended  or  adapted 
to  encourage  or  induce,  or  to  deter  or 
prevent,  the  immigration  into  Canada  of 
persons  resident  in  such  outside  country, 
or  who  does  anything  in  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  or  procuring  the 
communication  to  any  resident  of  ..such 
country  of  any  such  representations  which 
are  thereafter  so  published,  circulated,  or 
communicated,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act,  and  liable  on 
summary  conviction  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  to  both  fine  and 
imprisonment.” 

To  sum  up,  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  Dominion  are  designedly  wide.  But 
if  they  can  on  occasion  be  made  to  include 
almost  any  one,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
immigrant  but  very  rarely  experiences  the 
slightest  inconvenience  from  this  usage. 
They  are  in  fact  designed  to  provide  the 
Administrative  with  powers  that  as  regards 
the  general  run  of  European  immigrants 
are  not  intended  to  be  enforced. 

The  influx  of  Asiatics  into  Canada 
and  particularly  into  British  Columbia 
constitutes  a  phase  of  the  immigration 
question  that  has  occupied  the  close 
attention,  not  merely  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  but  also  of  the  Dominion  and 
Imperial  Parliaments.  At  the  root  of  the 
evil,  if  such  it  is  to  be  considered,  lies  the 
ability  of  the  Asiatic  to  work  consistently 
and  well  upon  a  wage  that  no  white 
labourer  would  be  permitted  by  his  union 
to  accept.  From  an.  economic  standpoint 
cheap  labour  confined  within  certain  limits 
is  doubtless  an  asset.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  floating  population  of  the  coast 
provinces  is  continuously  recruited  by  white 
men  looking  to  the  labour  market  to 
provide  them  with  food,  no  Government 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  issues 
raised  by  the  presence  of  the  Asiatic.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  com¬ 
petition  is  necessarily  unequal.  However 
willing  the  white  labourer  may  be  to 
compete,  he  can  no  more  do  so  than  he 
can  change  the  demands  of  his  body.  If 
he  is  to  work  to  his  full  ability  he  requires 
a  measure  of  comfort  and  a  quality  of  food 
entirely  unnecessary  to  his  competitor. 
With  this  increase,  therefore,  in  the 


TYPES  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

RUSSIAN  JKW  AND  GERMAN  IMMIGRANTS.  2.  NORWEGIAN.  Hi  KoVINIAN,  \NI>  ENGLISH  IMMIGRANTS 

+  Scotch  Immigrants.  5.  Belgian  Immigrants.  6.  Icki  anker  (Maim  Immigrant. 


3.  Rcssian,  Italian  vnd  Galicun  Immigrant 
7.  Icelander  (Female)  Immigrant. 
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amount  of  white  labour  available,  the 
demand  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Asiatic 
has  steadily  gained  both  in  volume  and 
in  power.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  any  Government  unprepared  to  take 
action  in  this  direction  could  lor  long 
withstand  the  hostility  of  an  enfranchised 
labouring  class.  To  admit  the  existence 
of  an  evil  and  satisfactorily  to  counteract 
it  are,  however,  frequently  two  very 
different  things,  as  the  efforts  of  the 
Provincial  Government  soon  showed. 
With  the  Chinese  the  case  was  less 
intricate  than  with  the  Hindus  and  the 
Japanese.  The  case  of  the  Chinese  im¬ 
migrant  was  met  in  fact  by  the  imposition 
of  a  head  tax  in  1885  of  $50.  In  1901 
the  tax  was  increased  to  $100,  and  in  1904 
it  was  again  increased  to  $500,  which 
figure  it  now  stands.  From  this  tax 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
bodies,  their  suites  and  servants ;  merchants 
in  certain  lines  of  business ;  men  of  science 
and  properly  authenticated  tourists  were 
made  exempt.  On  the  whole  this  tax  has 
proved  satisfactory,  though  many  Chinese 
still  find  their  way  into  the  province  every 
vear,  in  many  instances  with  the  assistance 
of  Chinese  societies  which  advance  the 
amount  of  the  tax  and  recoup  themselves 
in  small  annual  instalments.  No  more 
powerful  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the 
Chinaman  to  live  upon  the  smallest  of 
income  could  well  be  found  than  the 
proved  ability  of  this  race  to  pay  off  the 
full  amount  of  the  head  tax,  and  actually 
to  make  a  profit  within  comparatively  a 
few  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  negotiations 
were  far  more  difficult.  As  the  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  this  powerful  and  en¬ 
lightened  nation  demanded  very  different 
treatment,  and  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  requisitioned  before  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at.  By  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the 


number  of  Japanese  subjects  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  Canada  in  any  particular  year, 
the  Japanese  Government  undertaking  to 
assist  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
in  limiting  emigration  to  this  extent.  The 
third  and  possibly  the  most  unfortunately 
situated  of  the  three  races,  the  Hindu,  no 
longer  constitute  a  factor  in  the  immigra¬ 
tion  problem  of  the  Dominion.  Anxious 
to  secure  the  basis  of  a  friendly  com¬ 
promise  for  its  Asiatic  ally,  the  British 
Government  was  unwilling  or  unable  to 
maintain  the  claims  of  the  Indian  subjects 
of  the  Crown.  Thus  deprived  of  their 
only  support,  the  Hindus  were  compelled 
to  accept  an  arrangement  of  almost 
Machiavellian  ingenuity.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  land 
upon  the  payment  of  a  head  tax  of  $200, 
provided  they  reached  the  country  by 
continuous  journey  from  the  land  of  iheir 
birth.  As  the  latter  clause  also  exists, 
though  it  is  not  enforced,  as  regards 
European  immigration,  it  could  be  claimed, 
and  was  claimed,  that  save  in  the  matter 
of  the  head  tax  the  Hindus  were  treated 
no  differently  from  anybody  else.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  at  the  date  of 
the  arrangement  the  continuous  journey 
required  was  not  a  possibility,  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  clause  are  not  open  to 
doubt.  More  recently  the  Japanese,  by 
the  provision  of  a  new  steamship  line, 
provided  the  necessary  route,  a  step  that 
was  immediately  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Provincial  Government  by  the  passing  of 
an  Act  prohibiting  the  entry  of  unskilled 
labour.  Thus  the  Hindu  is  still  theoreti¬ 
cally,  save  as  regards  the  head  tax,  on  a 
plane  with  the  European  ;  but  the  demand 
for  drastic  legislation  at  Ottawa  must 
sooner  or  later  be  met,  and  in  the 
meantime,  whatever  the  situation  may  be 
in  theory,  the  Hindu  in  practice  is  not 
permitted  to  land. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give,  at  this 


stage,  the  most  recent  official  figures 
respecting  Asiatic  immigration.  Taking 
first  those  concerned  with  the  Chinese,  we 
find  that  the  head  tax  was  paid  on  22 
persons  in  1905-6,  a  number  which  in¬ 
creased  in  succeeding  years  to  91,  1,482, 
1,411,  1,614,  4,515,  6,083,  until  in  the  year 
1912-13  it  reached  7,078.  Exemptions 
during  the  latter  year  totalled  367.  As  a 
source  of  revenue  the  tax  is  far  from 
being  negligible,  the  sum  paid  totalling,  in 
1912-13  $3,539,000. 

Japanese  immigration  shows  a  large 
falling  off  since  the  year  1907-8,  but  has 
slightly  increased  in  recent  years.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Fiscal  Year. 

1 907-8 

.  7,601 

1908-9 

.  495 

1909-10 

.  271 

1910-n 

.  437 

1911-12 

765 

i9i2-i3 

724 

A  still  more  significant  decrease  is  that 
occurring  in  the  figures  concerned  with  the 
immigration  of  Hindus.  Reaching  2,623 
in  1907-8,  the  number  declined  to  6  in 
1908-9,  and  subsequent  years  showed 
the  number  of  immigrants  at  10,  5,  3, 
and  in  1912-13  5. 

Immigration  from  the  United  States  has 
steadily  increased  until  it  has  attained 
proportions  that  have  caused  considerable 
uneasiness  be}’ond  the  International 
boundary.  For  the  most  part  the 
American  settler  forms  a  very  desirable 
acquisition.  He  is  generally  a  farmer, 
possessed  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
North  American  conditions  and  backed 
by  a  substantial  banking  account.  Many 
Americans,  in  fact,  sell  farms  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  land  has  increased  greatly 
in  value  since  the  date  of  purchase,  and 
take  up  Canadian  homesteads  and  pre¬ 
emptions  with  the  proceeds.  Much  in- 


American  Immigrants  and  their  Occupations.  Fiscal  Year. 


9  months 

I903-4. 

1904-5- 

1905-6. 

ended 
March  31, 
1907.' 

1907-8. 

I908-9. 

I9O9-IO. 

19IO-I  I. 

19II-I2. 

1912-13. 

Totals. 

Number  of  Immigrants 

45, ^ 

43,543 

57,796 

34,659 

58,312 

59,832 

103,798 

121,451 

i33,7io 

139,009 

797,281 

Farmers  and  farm  labourers 

16,917 

23,434 

42,037 

29,677 

43,323 

42,861 

63,160 

63,672 

59,56o 

45, 111 

429,752 

General  labourers 

2,798 

U314 

1,582 

1,852 

4,322 

7,608 

16,286 

26,628 

44777 

42,409 

149,576 

Mechanics 

M3  5 

1,037 

1,429 

1,384 

2,226 

4-547 

10,842 

12,662 

io,795 

23,864 

70,221 

Clerks,  traders,  etc.  ... 

1,240 

665 

1,169 

892 

1,294 

2,066 

5d3i 

4,180 

3,434 

5,492 

25,563 

Miners... 

321 

141 

442 

425 

917 

1,114 

2,580 

2,036 

2,716 

2,014 

13,606 

Domestics 

34 

3 

51 

73 

58 

l82 

841 

1,569 

2,300 

2,962 

8,073 

3 10 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

3.  Immigrants  leaving  Levis  lor  the  West. 


31 1 


1.  Settlers  from  Montana  going  West. 


2.  Immigrants  at  Qi  ebkc. 


4.  Immigrants  arriving  at  St.  John. 
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direct  pressure  has  been  exerted  by 
American  banks  and  other  companies 
with  a  view  to  checking  the  movement, 
but  whilst  American  land  can  be  sold  for 
a  good  profit,  and  Canadian  land  equally 
fertile  may  be  had  for  little  more  than  the 
asking,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
number  of  American  immigrants  will  show 
a  decline.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  taking  up  of  a 
homestead  implies  a  sacrifice  of  nationality, 
since  the  patent  is  not  issued  until  the 
applicant  can  show  that  he  is  a  British 
subject.  This  clause,  however,  naturally 
does  not  apply  to  the  great  number  of 
American  citizens  who  purchase  farms  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  above  table  gives  both  the  number 
of  immigrants  reaching  the  country  from 
the  United  States  in  different  years  and 
the  occupations  of  these  immigrants  as 
recorded  by  the  official  returns. 

The  great  preponderance  of  farmers  and 
farm  labourers  is  here  strikingly  illustrated, 
no  less  than  429,752  out  of  a  total  of 
797,281  falling  under  this  heading.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  these  figures  should  be  read 
the  following  figures  dealing  with  the 
number  of  homesteads  taken  up  by  persons 
of  different  nationalities.  From  this  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  immigrant 
is  settling  upon  the  land  in  greater  numbers 
than  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen. 


The  practical  work  of  the  Department 
or  district  from  the  legislative  aspect  of 
the  question  has  thus  been  outlined  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Immi¬ 
gration  for  Canada : 

“  Canada’s  duty  to-day  is  twofold  :  to 
secure  desirable  settlers  and  to  see  that 
no  undesirables  are  allowed  entry. 

“Ever  since  Confederation,  in  1867,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of,  and  attempted  to  obtain,  the 
settlers  necessary  for  a  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  but  the  mistaken 
ideas  existing  abroad  as  to  climatic  and 


other  conditions  rendered  the  work  at  first 
exceedingly  difficult.  During  the  period 
from  the  date  mentioned  down  to  the 
present  time  an  educative  campaign  has 
been  conducted,  with  the  object  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  existing  in  Canada 
before  the  attention  of  those  contemplating 
emigration. 

“At  the  present  time  Canada’s  immigra¬ 
tion  propaganda  is  carried  on  in  the  United 
States,  in  Northern  continental  Europe, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
United  States  offices  are  maintained  by 
the  Canadian  Government  at  seventeen  of 
the  most  advantageous  points  ;  in  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  there  are  two  offices,  at 
Paris  and  Antwerp,  respectively,  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom  there  are  nine  offices, 
viz.  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Exeter,  York,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast, 
and  Dublin. 

“Generally  speaking,  in  all  countries 
the  propaganda  is  similar,  although  slight 
alterations  are  sometimes  necessary  to 
meet  changed  conditions.  Pamphlets  de¬ 
scribing  Canada  and  pointing  out  the 
opportunities  awaiting  new  settlers  are 
distributed  in  immense  quantities  :  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  descriptive  articles  are  used 
extensively,  lectures  are  given,  and  displays 
of  Canadian  produce  made.” 

In  Great  Britain,  the  country  supplying 


the  most  immigrants,  the  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Emigration  has  large  offices 
in  London  and  many  branch  offices  in 
different  provincial  centres.  Agents  in 
charge  of  these  branches  are  required  to 
possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Canadian 
conditions  and  affairs  so  that  they  can 
use  their  discretion  when  called  upon 
(o  encourage  or  to  discourage  a  desire 
to  emigrate.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  but  two  classes  of  immigrant  are 
actively  canvassed  by  the  Dominion 
officials  —  farm  labourers  and  domestic 
servants.  Other  classes  of  individuals 


constantly  move  to  Canada  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  well  there,  but  the  Dominion 
Government  is  not  actively  concerned  to 
secure  them.  The  British  branch  of  the 
Department,  however,  does  much  good 
work  in  arranging  tours  by  journalists 
and  others,  whose  reports  all  add  to  the 
interest  with  which  Canada  is  regarded. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  various  agencies  is  that 
of  window  decoration.  Grain,  grasses 
of  various  kinds,  and  fruits  are  displayed 
to  the  utmost  advantage  and  undoubtedly 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  education 
of  foreigners  as  to  the  resources  of  the 
Dominion.  As  regards  the  advertising 
campaign,  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  say 
that  in  Great  Britain  alone  over  700  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  carried  Dominion 
advertisements  in  1912.  These  advertise¬ 
ments  were  especially  prepared  and  edited 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  London  office. 
In  this  connection  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  by  the  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Emigration  is  of  interest  : 
“  In  all  statements  from  this  branch  a 
persistent  regard  for  conservative  facts 
and  figures  has  been  continued,  so  that 
the  confidence  established  with  the  British 
people  regarding  official  statements  rest 
on  a  sure  foundation.”  The  London  office 
also  undertakes  a  close  examination  of 
advertisements  and  statements  issued  by 
other  parties,  and  where  these  are  deemed 
to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  immi¬ 
grants  steps  are  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  For  instance,  during  1912  two 
prosecutions  were  undertaken  against  men 
who  had  “  speciously  advertised  and  taken 
many  under  false  pretences  for  intending 
emigrants.”  Exhibition  motor-cars  and 
horse  vans  are  called  into  requisition  to 
tour  the  country,  and  in  connection  with 
the  latest  type  of  motor-van  a  series  of 
lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  views  has 
been  arranged  for.  In  addition  to  the 
necessary  rough-and-ready  lectures  given 
with  the  vans,  no  less  than  514  public 
lectures  were  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  Department.  In  addition  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  the  various 
Provincial  Governments,  more  especially 
those  of  the  west,  have  their  own  organ¬ 
izations  designed  to  attract  the  intending 
emigrant.  These  organizations  are  fre¬ 
quently  most  complete,  and  their  upkeep 
necessitate  the  expenditure  annually  of 
large  sums  of  money.  Well-equipped 
offices  are  maintained  at  different  points, 


Number  of  Homesteads  taken  up  by  British,  American,  and  other  Immigrants. 


Total 

Entries. 

Entries  by 
English. 

Entries  by 
Scotch. 

Entries  by 
Irish. 

^  .  ,  Entries  by 

Entries  by  Continentjll 

Americans.  Immigrants. 

Fiscal  year  1907-8 

3°>424 

4.840 

1,026 

339 

7.8l8  5,373 

1908-9 

39,°8r 

5.649 

I.3I° 

506 

9,829  7,265 

,,  1909-10 

4U568 

5  459 

1,326 

546 

13,566  6,896 

,,  1910-11 

44-479 

6,161 

1,291 

492 

13.038  8,793 

,,  1911-12 

39T51 

5.739 

1,041 

476 

10,978  9,044 

,,  1912-13 

33.699 

4.452 

836 

3°7 

8,895  7.757 

TYPES  OF  SETTLERS’  HOMES. 

i.  Homestead  near  Kdmonton.  2.  Oi.i>  and  New  Homesteads,  North  of  Kamsack,  s\sk. 

j  A  Settler's  Cabin  Nechacca  Valle's  B.C.,  Grand  Hiunk  Pacific  Railway  4.  Settler's  First  and  Second  Home,  near  Edmonton. 

S.  A  Log  Hoi'se. 
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literature  is  issued,  produce  is  displayed, 
and  in  fact  any  honest  effort  that  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  attract  the  emigrant  is  adopted. 
A  fact  not  frequently  realized  in  Great 
Britain  is  that  the  provinces  are  to  a 
large  extent  in  competition  with  each 
other.  Phis  competition  is  perhaps  moie 
noticeable  in  Canada  than  elsewhere,  since 
the  agencies  of  the  western  provinces  will 
frequently  be  found  in  Eastern  Canada. 
This  effort  is  well  justified  by  results. 
For  instance,  in  Ontario  where  the  land 
is  more  fully  occupied  and  consequently 
higher  in  value  than  in  the  West,  the 
Prairie  Provinces  conduct  an  energetic 
campaign,  placing  the  claims  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba  before  the 
younger  sons  of  the  prosperous  farmers 
of  Ontario. 


The  following  table,  showing  as  it  does 
the  total  immigration  from  July  i,  1900, 
to  March  31,  1913,  together  with  the 
number  of  immigrants  travelling  to  various 
provinces  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  student  of  immigration  statistics. 
Immigration  to  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
that  is  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  has  hitherto 
formed  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  that 
these  provinces  have  been  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  claims  of  Eastern  Canada  are 
now  being  pressed  more  vigorously  and 
that  immigration  to  these  provinces  will 
probably  show  an  increase  in  the  near 
future.  Until  1905  the  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  existed  only  as  portion 
of  the  North-West  Territories,  and  for  this 


reason  distinct  sets  of  figures  before  that 
date  are  not  obtainable. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  province  of 
Ouebcc  are  possibly  slightly  misleading. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
settlers  take  up  a  temporary  residence  in 
Montreal  and  its  environs  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  accumulating  sufficient  capital 
to  take  them  further  west  as  soon  as  may 
be.  Again,  the  city  of  Montreal  has 
recently  enjoyed  a  period  of  considerable 
prosperity  and  is  in  itself  capable  of 
accounting  for  many  of  the  immigrants 
credited  to  the  province.  Of  the  402,432 
immigrants  who  entered  Canada  during 
the  year  1912-13,  108,082  were  English, 
2,019  were  Welsh,  30,735  were  Scotch,  and 
9,706  were  Irish,  making  a  total  of  persons 
of  British  origin  of  973,730. 


Total  Immigration  to  Canada,  Showing  Destination  by  Provinces,  from  July  i,  1900,  to  March  31,  1913. 


Maritime 

Provinces. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskat¬ 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Not 

shown. 

Totals. 

Fiscal  year  11900-1 

2,144 

10,216 

6,208 

11.254 

14,160 

2,600 

2,567 

49.149 

„  1901— 2 

2.812 

8,817 

9.798 

17,422 

22 

199 

3,483 

3.348 

67,379 

{1902-3 

5,821 

17,04° 

14,854 

39.535 

43.898 

5,378 

1,838 

128,364 

K)08-4 

5,448 

20,222 

21,266 

34.9 11 

40,397 

6,994 

1,093 

1 30,33 1 

1^04-5 

4,128 

23,666 

35.811 

35.387 

39 

289 

6,008 

1,977 

146,266 

1905-6 

6,381 

25,212 

52.746 

35.648 

28,728 

26,177 

12,406 

1 ,766 

189,064 

Fiscal  period  (9  months)  1906-7 

6,510 

18,319 

32.654 

20,273 

15,307 

1 7 ,559 

'3.65° 

395 

1 24,667 

Fiscal  year  1907-8 

...  10.360 

44, ‘57 

75. 1 33 

39789 

30.590 

3T477 

30,768 

'95 

262,469 

1908-9 

6,517 

19.733 

29  265 

19,702 

22,146 

27,65' 

21,862 

S2 

146,908 

1909-10 

...  10,644 

28,524 

46,129 

2  1 ,049 

29,218 

42,509 

30,721 

— 

208,794 

I9IO-II 

...  ;  13,236 

42,9 [  4 

80,035 

34.653 

40,763 

44,782 

54,701 

— 

3 1 1 ,084 

1911-12 

...  !  15,973 

50,602 

100,227 

43.477 

46,158 

45,957 

51,843 

— 

354,237 

,, 

...  1  19,806 

64,835 

j  122,798 

43.813 

45447 

48,073 

57,960 

402,432 

Totals  ... 

...  i  109,280 

37T>257 

626,924 

396.9 1 3 

702,185 

298,374 

13,2!  1 

2,521,141 

A 
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POPULATION 


S  T  A  'I'  E  M  E  N  T  of 
the  population  of  a 
country  to  be  re¬ 
latively  accurate  must 
necessarily  be  based 
upon  the  most  recent 
census  taken  by  the 
G  o  v  e  r  n  m  e  n  t.  I  n 

Canada  a  census  is  taken  every  ten  years, 
the  most  recent  being  the  fifth,  which  was 
recorded  in  1911.  Since  that  date  the 
population  of  the  country  has  considerably 
increased,  and  that  of  some  towns,  as  in 
the  case  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  is  now 
probably  nearly  double  what  it  then  was. 
None  the  less,  estimates  of  population  other 
than  those  independently  recorded  by 
trained  enumerators  such  as  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Dominion  Government  can¬ 
not  but  be  misleading. 

According  to  the  corrected  returns  of 
the  fifth  census  the  total  population  of 
Canada  on  June  1,  1911,  was  7,206,643, 
representing  an  increase  of  1,835,328  since 
the  previous  census  of  April  1,  1901.  tor 
the  period  covered,  the  rate  of  increase, 
viz.  34*17  per  cent.,  is  the  largest  in  the 


world,  and  is  due  to  the  heavy  tide  of 
immigration  which  set  in  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
countries  next  in  order,  in  respect  of  the 
percentage  rates  of  increase  during  the 
same  decade,  are  :  New  Zealand  30*5, 
the  United  States  21,  Germany  15*2,  Hol¬ 
land  14-8,  Switzerland  13*2,  Denmark  12*6, 
Belgium  10*9,  Austria  9*3,  United  Kingdom 
9- 1,  Hungary  8*5,  Sweden  7*5,  Italy  and 
Norway  6-8  and  France  r 6.  Ontario  and 
Quebec  continue  to  be  the  most  largely 
populated  of  the  nine  provinces,  the  former 
having  2,523,274  and  the  latter  2,003,232 
inhabitants.  None  of  the  other  provinces 
has  yet  reached  half  a  million ;  but  Sas¬ 
katchewan  has  the  third  largest  population 
with  492,432.  All  the  provinces  show  an 
increase  since  1901,  excepting  Prince 
Edward  Island,  where  the  population  has 
decreased  by  9,531,  or  9-23  per  cent.  The 
Yukon  and  North-West  Territories,  with 
relatively  sparse  populations,  show  de¬ 
creases  as  compared  with  1901.  The 
greatest  relative  increase  is  in  the  Western 
Provinces,  especially  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  The  population  of  Saskatchewan, 


492,432,  as  compared  with  91,279  in  1901, 
shows  an  increase  of  401,153,  or  over  439 
per  cent.  Alberta  has  grown  from  73,022 
in  1901  to  374,663  in  1911,  an  increase 
of  301,641,  or  413  per  cent.  Manitoba, 
455,614,  shows  an  increase  of  200,403 
from  255,211,  or  78^5  per  cent.,  and 
British  Columbia  one  of  213,823,  or  over 
1 19  per  cent.,  the  population  having 
grown  from  178,657  in  1901  to  392,480  in 
1 9 1 1 . 

The  average  density  of  the  population 
works  out  to  193  per  square  mile,  cal¬ 
culated  upon  the  total  of  3,729,665  square 
miles.  This  figure  may  be  compared  with 
the  density  per  square  mile  of  other  new 
countries,  as,  for  instance,  the  L  niteri 
States  30  69,  the  Argentine  Republic  5  99, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  1*53,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  9*63,  and  New¬ 
foundland  1  "47-  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  a  densitv  of  42*91 ,  Nova  Scotia  of  22  98, 
New  Brunswick  ot  12*61,  Ontario  •  ■!  >i<> 7. 
Manitoba  of  6' 18,  and  Quebec  of  5  *’6- 
The  other  three  provinces,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  are  each 
below  2  per  square  mile. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CANADA 


Population  of  Canada  by 


Provinces  and  Territories  in  the  Years 


1871-81-91-1901-11. 


Provinces. 


Alberta 

British  Columbia  3^>247 

Manitoba .  25,228 

New  Brunswick...  ■■■  !  285,594 

Nova  Scotia  ...  •••  1  387,800 

Ontario  ...  •••  ,  1,620,851 

Prince  Edward  Island  ...  •••  94'021 

Quebec  ...  ••• 

Saskatchewan  ...  ...  ...  I  — ■ 

Yukon  ...  ...  •••  j 

North-West  Territories  ...  |  48,000 

Totals  for  Canada  ...  ...  3,689,257 


Of  the  increase  in  population  that  has 
occurred  since  1901,  the  English  have 
contributed  562,251  or  30-63  per  cent., 
the  Irish  61,663  or  3-36  per  cent.,  the 
Scotch  197,726  or  10-77  per  cent.,  the 
Welsh  11,754  or  o'o6  per  cent.,  the  French 
405,5! 9  or  22-09  Per  cenp>  the  Germans 
82,819  or  4-51  per  cent.,  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garians  1 10,925  or  6-05  per  cent. 

The  British  races  make  up  833,796  or 
45-42  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase,  and 
with  the  French  and  German  account  for 
1,322,134  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  in¬ 
crease  in  the  decade.  The  Scandinavians, 
Jews,  Italians,  Poles,  Dutch,  and  Finns 
stand  in  the  order  named.  No  Hindus 
were  reported  in  the  census  of  1901.  In 
that  of  1911,  however,  2,342  were  reported, 
of  which  2,292  were  in  British  Columbia. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1911,  persons 
of  British  origin  constituted  54-07  per  cent, 
against  57-03  per  cent,  in  1901.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  English  to  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  increased  from  23-47  to  25-30  per 
cent.  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Irish  fell  from 
18-40  to  14-58  and  the  Scotch  from  14-90 
to  13-85  per  cent.  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Hindus  made  up  2-13  per  cent,  of  people 
in  1911  as  against  i’20  per  cent,  in  1901. 

The  increase  in  the  urban  population 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  census  of  1911.  The  rural 
population  in  1911  was  3,924,394  and  the 
urban  population  3,280,444.  In  1901  the 
rural  population  was  3,349,516  and  the 
urban  population  2,021,799.  The  increase 
in  rural  population  in  the  ten  years  was 
therefore  574,878  and  in  the  urban 
1,258,645,  which  is  17-16  per  cent,  for  the 
former  and  62-25  Per  cent,  for  the  latter. 
In  Alberta  the  increase  in  rural  population 
hi  the  ten  years  was  180,327  and  in  urban 


1881. 

I89I. 

1901. 

igll. 

— 

73,022 

374,663 

49,459 

98,173 

I78,657 

392,480 

62,260 

i52-5°6 

255,21  I 

455,6i4 

3*1,233 

32 1,263 

331,120 

351,889 

44°, 572 

450,396 

459,574 

492,338 

1,926,922 

2,  H4,32! 

2,182,947  2 

523,274 

108,891 

109,078 

103,259 

93,728 

!>359>027 

1,488,535 

1,648,898  2 

003,232 

— 

— 

91,279 

492,432 

— 

— 

27,219 

8,512 

56,446 

98,967 

20,129  : 

18,481 

4,324,810 

4^33,239 

5,371,315  7 

,206,643 

121,31:4. 

In  British 

Columbia  the 

increase 

in  rural  population  was  100,318  and  in 
urban  113,505,  and  in  Manitoba  the  rural 
increase  was  70,511  and  the  urban  129,892. 
New  Brunswick  lost  1,493  rural  and 
rained  22,262  urban,  while  Nova  Scotia 
lost  23,981  rural  and  gained  56.745  urban. 
Ontario  lost  52,184  rural  and  gained  392,511 
urban.  Prince  Edward  Island  gained  15 
urban,  but  lost  9,546  rural.  Quebec  shows 
gains  of  both  rural  and  urban  population, 
being  39,951  for  the  former  and  313,863 
for  the  latter.  Saskatchewan  also  shows 
gains  in  both  classes,  being  287,338  for 
the  former  and  113,815  for  the  latter. 
In  Yukon  the  rural  loss  was  i3>43°  anc* 
the  urban  loss  5,277.  In  the  North-West 
Territories,  whose  population  is  wholly 
rural,  the  loss  was  2,933. 

At  the  date  of  the  fifth  census,  taken 
during  1911,  there  were  four  cities  in 
Canada  with  an  aggregate  population 
exceeding  100,000  :  Montreal  (470,480), 
Toronto  (376,538),  Winnipeg  (136,035),  and 
Vancouver  (100,401),  as  compared  with 
only  two  in  1901  :  Montreal  (267,730)  and 
Toronto  (208,040).  There  were  three  cities 
with  populations  in  1911  exceeding  50,000  : 
Ottawa  (87,062),  Hamilton  (81,969),  and 
Quebec  (78,710).  Two  towns  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  in  1911  exceeding  5,000,  viz.  North 
Vancouver,  B.C.  (8,196),  and  Cobalt,  Ontario 
(5,638),  were  not  in  existence  in  1901, 
whilst  14  other  towns  had  no  existence 
in  1891,  viz.  Regina  (30,213),  Edmonton 
(24,900),  Maisonneuve  (18,684),  Fort  William 
(16,499),  Moose  Jaw  (13,823),  Saskatoon 
(12,004),  Port  Arthur  (11,220),  Lethbridge 
(8,050),  North  Bay  (7,737),  Thetford  Mines 
(7,261),  Prince  Albert  (6,254),  Medicine 
Hat  (5,608),  Strathcona  (5,579),  and  North 
Toronto  (5,362). 


Since  1911  the  population  of  the  more 
important  cities  and  towns  of  the  Dominion 
has  undoubtedly  increased  at  a  great  pace. 
Winnipeg  at  the  time  of  writing  can 
probably  claim  a  population  of  200,000. 
Edmonton,  which  now  includes  the  former 
town  of  Strathcona,  must  include  a 
population  of  about  60,000.  The  population 
of  Calgary  has  risen  from  43,704  pro¬ 
bably  to  over  70,000.  Montreal,  again, 
now  lays  claim  to  about  600,000  souls. 
When  reading  the  census  returns  for  1911 
allowance  should  therefore  be  made  for 
the  great  advance  in  population  which, 
during  the  past  three  years,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  occurred,  but  the  exact  extent 
of  which  has  never  been  officially  deter¬ 
mined. 


Population  of  the  Chief  Canadian 
Cities  in  1911  and  1901. 1 

Alberta. 


I9II. 

1901. 

Blairmore  ... 

IT37 

239 

Calgary 

43>7°4 

4o92 

Camrose 

...  1,586 

— 

Cardston 

1,207 

639 

Castor 

1,659 

— 

Coleman 

i,557 

— 

Edmonton  ... 

24,900 

2,626 

High  River... 

1,182 

i53 

Lacombe 

1,029 

499 

Lethbridge... 

8,050 

2,072 

Macleod 

1,844 

796 

Medicine  Hat 

Ln 

'Os 

O 

CO 

i,570 

Pincher  Creek 

1,027 

335 

Raymond  ... 

1,465 

— 

Red  Deer  ... 

2,118 

323 

Stettler 

1,444 

— 

Taber 

1,400 

— 

Vegreville  ... 

1,029 

— 

Wetaskiwin 

...  2,411 

55° 

British 

Columbia. 

Chilliwack  ... 

1,657 

— 

Cranbrook  ... 

...  3,090 

— 

Cumberland 

•••  1,237 

— 

Fernie 

...  3,146 

— 

Grand  Forks 

B577 

— 

Kamloops  ... 

3,772 

— 

Kelowna 

1,663 

— 

Ladysmith  ... 

3,295 

— 

Nanaimo 

8,306 

6,130 

Nelson 

...  4,476 

— 

New  Westminster 

...  13,199 

6,499 

North  Vancouver 

8,196 

— 

Prince  Rupert 

...  4,184 

— 

Revelstoke  ... 

...  3,017 

Rossland 

2,826 

6d59 

1  Provincial  capitals 

are  shown  in  heavy 

type. 
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Trail... 

ign. 

1 ,460 

1901. 

Oxford 

Vernon 

2,671 

Parrsboro'  ... 

Victoria 

31,660 

20,919 

Port  Hood  ... 

Vancouver  ... 

100,401 

27,010 

Pictou 

Manitoba. 

Brandon 

13,839 

5,620 

Spring  Hill ... 
Shelburne  ... 

Stellarton  ... 

Carman 

1,271 

1,439 

Sydney 

Dauphin 

2,815 

1,135 

Sydney  Mines 

Emerson 

1,043 

840 

Trenton 

Killarney 

1,010 

585 

Truro 

Minnedosa  ... 

1,483 

1,052 

Wedgeport ... 

Morden 

1,130 

1,522 

Westville  ... 

Neepawa 

1,864 

1,418 

Windsor 

Portage  La  Prairie 

5,892 

3,901 

Wolf  vi  lie 

St.  Boniface 

7,483 

2,019 

Yarmouth  ... 

Selkirk 

2,977 

2,l88 

Souris 

1,854 

839 

Stonewall  ... 

1,005 

589 

Acton 

Virden 

!,55° 

9OI 

Alexandria  ... 

Winnipeg 

136,035 

42,340 

Alliston 

New  Brunswick. 

Almonte 

Amhertsburg 

Campbellton 

3,817 

2.652 

Arnprior 

Chatham 

4,666 

4,868 

Arthur 

Dalhousie  ... 

L650 

862 

Aurora 

Dorchester  ... 

1,080 

— 

Aylmer 

Edmunston... 

1,82 1 

— 

Barrie 

Fredericton... 

7,208 

7,"7 

Beamsville  ... 

Grand  Falls 

1,280 

— 

Beaverton  ... 

Marysville  ... 

1,837 

1,892 

Belleville  ... 

Milltown 

1,804 

2,044 

Berlin 

Moncton 

n,345 

9,026 

Blenheim  ... 

Newcastle  ... 

2.945 

2,507 

Blind  River 

Sackville 

2,039 

— 

Bobcaygeon 

Shediac 

i,442 

— 

Bowmanville 

Sussex 

1 ,906 

— 

Bracebridge 

Woodstock... 

3,856 

3,644 

Brampton  ... 

St.  John 

42,511 

40,711 

Brantford  ... 

St.  Stephen . 

2,836 

2,840 

Bridgeburg... 

Nova  Scotia. 

Brighton 
Brockville  ... 

Annapolis  Royal  ... 

1,019 

1,019 

Burlington  ... 

Antigonish  ... 

1,787 

1,838 

Campbellford 

Amherst 

8,973 

4,964 

Cardinal 

Bridgewater 

2,775 

2,203 

Carleton  Place 

Canso 

1,617 

2,367 

Chatham 

Digby  . 

!,247 

1,150 

Chesley 

Dartmouth  ... 

5,058 

4,806 

Clinton 

Glace  Bay  . 

16,562 

6,945 

Cobalt 

Halifax 

46,619 

40,832 

Cobourg 

Inverness  ... 

2,719 

— 

Cochrane  ... 

Kentville 

2,304 

1 73 1 

Collingwood 

Liverpool  ... 

2,109 

1.937 

Copper  Cliff 

Louisburg  ... 

1,006 

— 

Cornwall 

Lunenburg ... 

2,681 

2,916 

Deseronto  ... 

New  Glasgow 

6,383 

4  447 

Dresden 

North  Sydney  . 

5,418 

4,646 

Dundas 

Ontario 


1911. 

K)OI. 

1,392 

1,285 

2,856 

3,39i 

1,078 

55° 

3,i79 

3,235 

5.7L3 

5> 1 78 

L435 

'  ,445 

3,910 

2,335 

7,723 

9,909 

7,47° 

3,'9i 

1.749 

1,274 

6,107 

5,993 

1,392 

1,026 

4,4i7 

3,417 

3,452 

3,398 

1 ,458 

1,412 

6,600 

6,430 

1,720 

1 ,484 

2,323 

1,911 

1,279 

1,256 

2,452 

3,023 

2,560 

2,2  2  2 

4-40.5 

4-152 

1,102 

1 ,285 

1,901 

1,590 

2, 102 

2,204 

6,420 

5,949 

1 ,096 

832 

1,015 

855 

9,876 

9,117 

15,196 

9-/47 

Os) 

~s. 

^1 

1 ,653 

2.558 

2,656 

1,000 

914 

2,814 

2,731 

2,776 

2479 

3,412 

2,748 

23,132 

16,619 

1,770 

1,358 

i,32° 

',378 

9-374 

8,940 

1 ,85 1 

1,119 

3,05 1 

2,485 

i,m 

1,378 

3,62 1 

4,059 

10,770 

9,068 

1,734 

1,734 

2,254 

2,547 

5,638 

5,074 

4,239 

1,715 

— 

7,090 

5-755 

3,082 

0.598 

6,704 

2,013 

3,527 

I-551 

1,613 

4,291) 

3,i73 

Dunnville 

Durham 

Eastview 

Eganville 

Elmira 

Flora 


Exeter 

Fenelon  Falls 

Fergus 

Forest 

Fort  Erie  ... 

Fort  Frances 

Fort  William 

Galt  ... 

Gananoque  ... 

Georgetown 

Goderich 

Gravenhurst 

Grimsby 

Guelph 

Hagarsville... 

Haileybury ... 

Hamilton  ... 

Hanover 

Harriston  ... 

Havelock  ... 

Hawkesbury 

Hespeler 

Huntsville  ... 

Ingersoll 

Kecwatin 

Kemptville  ... 

Kenora 

Kincardine ... 

Kingston 

Kingsville  ... 

Lakefield 

Leamington 

Lindsay 

Listowell 

Little  Current 

London 

L’Original  ... 

Madoc 

Mattawa 

Meaford 

Merriton 

Midland 

Milton 

Mimico 

Mitchell 

Morrisburg ... 

Mount  Forest 

Napanee 

Newmarket... 

New  Hamburg 

New  Liskeard 


ion.  rqoi. 

2.86l  2,105 

....  I.581  1,422 

3,I<M) 

1,189  r.ioj 

1,782  1,060 

1,197  1.187 

L353  L391 

1  o55  *  ,79° 

1,053  M32 

1,534  1,396 

1.445  1-553 

1,146  890 

1,611  697 

16,499  3.633 

10,299  7,866 

3,804  3.526 

'•583  1,313 

4.522  4,158 

1,624  2,146 

1.669  1,001 

...  15,175  11,496 

1,106  1,020 

•  3,874 

...  81,969  52,634 

2,342  1,392 

1,491  1,637 

1,436  984 

4,400  4,150 

2,368  2,457 

...  2,358  2,152 

4763  4-573 

...  1.242  1,156 

1,192  1,523 

6,158  5,202 

1,956  2,077 

.  .  18,874  17,961 

■■■  L427  1-537 

1,397  1,244 

...  2,652  2,451 

6,964  7,003 

2,289  2,693 

1,208  728 

...  46,300  37,976 

1,347  1,026 

1,058  1,157 

1,524  1,400 

2,811  1,916 

1.670  1,710 

4,663  3,174 

...  1,654  I-372 

•••  1.373 

1,766  1,945 

...  1 ,696  1 ,693 

1,839  2,019 

2,807  3, '43 

2,996  2,125 

...  1,484  1,208 

2,108 
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Niagara 
Niagara  Falls 
Norwich 
North  Bay  ... 
Oakville 
Orangeville... 

Orilla 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 
Owen  Sound 
Palmerston... 

Paris 

Parkhill  . 

Parry  Sound 
Pembroke  ... 
Penetanguishene  . 
Perth 

Peterborough 

Petrolea 

Picton 

Portsmouth... 

Port  Arthur 
Port  Colborne 
Port  Dalhousie 
Port  Dover,.. 

Port  Elgin  ... 

Port  Hope  ... 

Port  Perry  ... 
Prescott 
Preston 
Rainy  River 
Renfrew 
Ridgetown  ... 
Rockland  ... 

St.  Catherines 
St.  Mary’s  ... 

St.  Thomas ... 
Sandwich  ... 
Sarnia 

Sault  Ste  Marie 

Seaforth 

Shelburne  ... 

Simcoe 

Smith’s  Falls 

Southampton 

Stayner 

Steelton 

Stouffville  ... 

Stratford 

Strathroy  ... 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sudbury 

Thessalon  ... 

Thorold 

Tilbury 

Tillsonburg... 

Toronto 

Trenton 
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1901. 

1911. 

iyor. 

Quebec. 

1,318 

1.258 

Tweed 

1 ,368 

I,l68 

19  I  I. 

1901. 

9,248 

5702 

Uxbridge  ... 

.  *,433 

1,657 

Aylmer 

3>I09 

2,291 

I, I  12 

1,269 

Vanleek  Hill 

.  i,577 

1,674 

Buckingham 

3,854 

2,854 

7,737 

2,530 

Victoria  Harbour 

1,616 

-  - 

Chicoutimi  ... 

5,880 

3,826 

2,372 

*  ,643 

Walkerton  ... 

2,601 

2,971 

Coaticook  ... 

3, *65 

2,880 

2,34° 

2,51 1 

Walkerville... 

.  3,302 

1.579 

Farnham 

3,560 

3,1*4 

6,828 

4,9°7 

Wallaceburg 

.  3,438 

2,763 

Fraserville  ... 

6,774 

4,569 

7,436 

4,394 

Waterford  ... 

.  1,083 

1,122 

Granby 

4,750 

3,773 

87,062 

59,928 

Waterloo 

.  4,359 

3-537 

Grand  Mere 

4,783 

2,5*1 

12,558 

8,776 

Watford 

1,092 

1,279 

Hull . 

18,222 

13,993- 

1,665 

*,850 

Welland 

.  So*8 

1,863 

Joliette 

6,346 

4,220 

4,098 

3.229 

Weston 

.  i,875 

1,083 

Lachine 

10,699 

so6* 

1 ,289 

*  ,43° 

Whitby 

2,248 

2,110 

La  Prairie  ... 

2,388 

1,45* 

3,429 

2,884 

Wiarton 

2,266 

2,443 

Lauzon 

3,978 

3.4*6 

5,626 

5,  *56 

Winchester... 

.  *,*43 

1,101 

Levis 

7,452 

7,783 

3,568 

2,422 

Windsor 

.  17,829 

*2,153 

Longueuil  ... 

3,972 

2,835 

3,588 

3o88 

Wingham  ... 

2,238 

2,392 

Maisonneuve 

18,684 

3,958 

18,360 

11,239 

Woodstock ... 

.  9,320 

8,833 

Magog 

3,978 

3,5*6 

3-5*8 

4,i35 

Prince 

Edward  Island. 

Montmagny 

2,617 

1,9*9 

3,564 

3,698 

Charlottetown 

11,198 

12,080 

Montreal 

470,480 

267,730 

1,786 

1,696 

Summerside 

.  2,678 

2,875 

Nicolet 

2,593 

2,225 

1 1,220 

3-2*4 

Souris 

1,089 

— 

Outremont  ... 

4,820 

1,148 

1,624 

1,152 

1,138 

C235 

5,°92 

1,148 

2,801 

3,883 

1,578 

3,846 

1,954 

3,397 

12,484 

3,388 

i4,054 

2,302 

9,947 

10,984 

1,983 

1,113 

3,227 

6,37° 

1,685 

1,039 

3,936 

1,034 

12,946 

2,823 

2,199 

4,i5° 

*,945 

2,273 

1,368 

2,758 


1,253 

1,125 

i,i77 

1,3*3 

4,188 

I, 465 

3,0*9 

2,308 

3,i53 

2,405 

1,998 

9,946 

3,384 

II, 485 

1,45° 
8,  *76 
7,169 

2,245 

1,188 

2,627 

5, *55 
1,636 
*,225 

1,223 

9-959 

2,933 

1,418 

2,027 

1,205 

i,979 

1,012 

2,241 


Increase  in  Ten  Years. 


Origins. 


British  total  ... 

English... 

Irish 

Scotch  ... 

Welsh . 

Other 

French 

German 

Austro-Hungarian  ... 
Austrian 
Bukovinian 
Galician... 

Hungarian 

Ruthenian 

Belgian 

Bulgarian  and  Roumanian 
Chinese 
Dutch 
Finnish 
Grecian 
Hindu 
Indian 3 
Italian 
Japanese 
Jewish 
N  egro 
Polish 
Russian 
Scandinavian 
Swiss 
Turkish 
Various 
Unspecified  .. 


3,896,985 
1  1,823,150 
1,050,384 
997,880 


Total  population 


723 

2,054,890 

393,320 

129,103 

42.535 
9,960 

35,158 

11,605 

29,845 

9.593 

5,875 

27,774 

54,986 

*5,497 

3.594 
2,342 

105,492 

45,4*1 

9,021 

75,681 

16,877 

33,365 

43,142 

107.535 
6,625 
3,880 

18,310 

*47,345 


7,206,643 


3,063,189 

1,260,899 
988,72 1 
800,154 
13,094 
321 

*,649,37* 

310,501 

18,178 

10,947 

_  1 

5,682 

i,549 


2,994 

354 

17,376 

33,845 

2,502 

291 

127,941 

10,834 

4,674 

16,131 

*7-437 

6,285 

19,825 

31,042 

3,865 

1,681 

1,460 

3i,539 


Actual. 

833,796 

562,251 

61,663 

197,726 

*1,754 

402 

405.5*9 

82,8l9 
I  10,925 

31,588 

9,960 

29,476 

10,056 

29,845 

6,599 

5,52i 

*0,398 

21,141 

*2,995 

3,303 

2,342 

-22,449 

34,577 

4,347 

59,55o 

—560 

27,080 

23,3*7 

76,493 

2,760 

2,199 

16,850 

115,806 


Per  cent. 


27-22 

44’59 

6-24 

2471 

89-77 

*  25 ’23 

24’59 

2667 

6lO’22 

288-55 

_  I 

5*8-76 

649-19 
_  2 

220'4I 

i,559'6o 

59'84 

62-46 

5*9'38 

i,*35'°5 

—  *  7'55 
3*9*5 
93-00 
369-16 
—3-21 
430-87 
117-61 
246-42 
71-41 
*30-81 

i,i54'n 

367-18 


Number  of  each 
Origin  per  ioo 
of  Population. 

1911.  i9or. 

54'°7 

57‘°3 

25-3° 

23'47 

*4'S8 

18-40 

i3'85 

*4’9° 

’34 

■24 

•01 

•01 

28-5* 

30-71 

5 '46 

578 

*79 

■34 

79 

*20 

•*4 

— 

H9 

*  1 1 

•16 

•03 

A* 

— 

■13 

•06 

•08 

•01 

79 

■32 

76 

•63 

■20 

•05 

■05 

•01 

•03 

_ 

1-46 

2-38 

■63 

*20 

■*3 

•09 

1-05 

•30 

•23 

i  '82 

•46 

•12 

*60 

'37 

1-49 

•58 

•09 

•07 

■°5 

•03 

•25 

•03 

2*04 

'59 

5, 37*,  3*5  1,835,328 


34'*6 


376,538  208,040 
3,988  4,217 


Included  under  the  general  term,  “Austrian." 
Included  under  the  general  term,  “  Galician  ” 
Included  half-breeds  in  1901 
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Quebec 

191 1. 

iqoi. 

u)i  1. 

iyoi- 

wi  1 

I'fOI . 

...  78,190 

68,840 

Verdun 

11,629 

1,898 

Rosthern  ...  ...  ...  1,172 

4 1 5 

Richmond  ... 

...  2,175 

2.°37 

Westmount... 

...  14,579 

8,856 

Saskatoon  ...  .  .  12,004 

1  '3 

Rimouski  . 

3.097 

1,804 

Swift  Current  ...  ...  1,852 

1 2 1 

St.  George  East 

1,410 

— 

Saskalcheu'an. 

Weyburn  ...  ...  ..  2,210 

1 1.3 

St.  Hvacinthe 

9,797 

9,210 

Battleford  ... 

1  o/o 

( KM) 

Yorkton  ...  .  .  .  2,301; 

700 

St.  Jean 

5  903 

4,030 

Kstevan 

1 ,98 1 

1 S  i 

Shawinigan  Falls  ... 

4,265 

Indian  Head 

1,285 

7r,8 

Yukon  Territory. 

Sherbrooke... 

16,405 

I  1,765 

Melville  . 

1,816 

Dawson  ...  ...  ...  3,015 

9A42 

Sorel . 

8420 

7.057 

Moosomin  ... 

1,143 

868 

Thetford  Mines 

7,261 

3.256 

Moose  Jaw  ... 

...  13,823 

1.558 

The  preceding  table,  compiled 

by  the 

Three  Rivers 

...  13,691 

9,98  I 

North  Battleford  ... 

2,105 

— 

census  authorities,  defines  the  origin  of 

Yalleyfield  ... 

...  9,449 

11,055 

Prince  Albert 

6,254 

1 ,7^5 

the  7,206,643  individuals  who  in 

1911 

Victoriaville 

3,028 

1 .693 

Regina 

...  30213 

2,246 

made  up  the  population  of  Canada 

EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  ELEVATOR. 
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GOOD  SPORT. 


T  is  only  when  one 
commences  the  task 
of  describing  to  the 
British  reader  the 
sporting  resources 
and  activities  of 
Canada  that  one 
realizes  how  vast  a 
field  has  to  be  covered,  how  infinite  is 
the  variety  of  sport  that  the  Dominion 
offers,  and  how  enticing  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  devotees  of  the 
gun  and  the  rod  may  follow  their 
favourite  pursuits.  While  game  of  all 
kinds  is  plentiful  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  each  province 
makes  its  special  appeal,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  might  justly  claim  a  premier 
position. 

There  is  a  vital  difference  between 
sport  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada. 
In  the  former  country  it  is  more  or  less 
artificial.  The  sportsman  himself  does 
little  more  than  pull  a  trigger ;  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  finding  the  game  and 
driving  it  into  a  vulnerable  position  is 
done  by  attendants.  Birds,  deer,  and 


SPORT 

By  PHILIP  H.  MORRIS 

frequently  salmon  are  raised  and  pre¬ 
served  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being 
slain,  and  it  is  always  the  expected  that 
happens.  Under  such  conditions  there  is 
as  much  fun  to  be  obtained  from  shoot¬ 
ing  at  clay  “pigeons”  as  at  birds,  and  one 
almost  hesitates  to  give  the  name  of  sport 
to  what  is  only  too  frequently  slaughter. 
The  odds  are  too  much  in  favour  of  the 
sportsman.  But  in  the  natural  hunting 
grounds  of  Canada  the  chances  are  more 
evenly  distributed  between  the  hunter 
and  the  hunted.  The  former  has  to 
match  his  wits  against  the  wits  and 
instinct  of  the  latter.  Cunning,  resource, 
and  frequently  much  courage  are  called 
for  ere  a  kill  can  be  effected. 

Big  Came 

There  are  two  provinces  that  appeal 
more  than  any  other  to  the  hunter  of 
moose,  caribou,  bear,  or  some  other  variety 
of  big  game.  In  the  east  is  New  Brunswick  ; 
in  the  west  British  Columbia.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  said  to  contain  more  moose  than 
the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  combined,  and, 
direct  his  steps  to  whatever  part  of  the 
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province  he  may,  the  hunter  may  be 
reasonably  sure  of  more  than  one  chance 
at  these  magnihcent  animals.  Deer  are 
also  prolific,  and  caribou  and  bear  may 
be  found,  though  not  so  easily.  Although 
there  are  not  so  many  varieties  of  game 
as  in' British  Columbia,  for  obvious  reasons 
New  Brunswick  is  exceedingly  popular  with 
sportsmen  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Eastern  States  of  America.  To  reach 
the  hunting  grounds  of  British  Columbia 
a  long  and  often  tiresome  railway  journey 
is  necessary.  New  Brunswick  is  close  at 
hand ;  it  may  be  reached  from  England 
in  seven  days — from  the  United  States  in 
a  few  hours.  In  fact  in  parts  the  United 
States  and  New  Brunswick  are  contiguous. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  an  American 
sportsman  is  found  in  the  forests  of  this 
Canadian  province,  enjoying  himself  in  a 
way  that  is  impossible  in  his  native  land. 

The  abundance  of  moose  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  simply  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  in  preserving  the 
game  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen.  The 
preservation  of  game  is  now  very  prevalent 
throughout  the  Dominion,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  but  the  question  has  received  more 
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i.  A  Day  s  Bag  in  Manitoba 


SPORTS  OF  ALL  KINDS  IN  THE  -DOMINION. 

Sir  KG  EON  CAUGHT  IN  LAKE  OF  T1IE  WOODS.  ONTARIO  3-  «’ 

4.  Canoe  Racing.  5-  Trotting  at  Moose  Jaw.  Sask. 


Mountain  Sheep  Hi  ads 


to  camp 
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than  ordinary  attention  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  good  results. 

While  moose  and  deer  may  be  found 
almost  anywhere  in  the  province,  the 
sportsman  who  is  after  caribou  or  bear 
will  have  to  exercise  greater  patience. 
For  both  these  animals  the  northern 
section  of  New  Brunswick  offers  the 
greatest  chances,  although  in  November 
caribou  will  be  found  almost  anywhere 
except  in  the  extreme  south.  The  berry- 
clad  slopes  of  the  Bald  Mountains  in 
the  north  are  the  most  likely  hunting 
ground  for  bear,  since  much  of  the  timber 
here  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  To  get 
within  range  of  this  wary  animal,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hunter  will  have  to  exercise  a 
very  full  measure  of  caution  and  skill  and 
even  then  will  scarcely  succeed  upon  a 
calm  day. 

Guides  may  be  obtained  in  any  of  the 
recognized  sporting  centres  of  the  province, 
and,  although  their  fees  are  not  small,  they 
are  an  essential  to  the  success  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition.  As  a  rule  $7  a  day  is  the  charge 
made,  and  in  this  are  included  the  services 
of  the  guide,  a  cook,  provisions  for  the 
party,  and  the  use  of  camps,  so  that  the 
hunter  can  scarcely  say  he  is  not  getting 
value  for  his  money.  Some  guides  main¬ 
tain  as  many  as  15  well-built  and  com¬ 
fortably  furnished  log-camps  throughout 
their  territory— each  guide  has  control  over 
a  certain  district — and  these  offer  many 
advantages  over  a  tent.  These  camps  of 
course  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  towns  ;  to  reach  the  Bald  Mountain 
hunting  ground,  for  instance,  necessitates 
a  drive  of  three  days.  The  hunter  has  to 
pay  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  wagon 
in  returning  to  town,  usually  two  days,  so 
he  may  expect  to  pay  a  fee  of  $35  for 
transportation  to  the  camp  and  a  similar 
amount  for  his  return  journey. 

1  he  sportsman  to  whom  neither  time 
nor  money  are  of  much  account  will  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  to  seek  the  more  variegated 
game  of  British  Columbia.  A  few  years 
ag°  game  was  being  rapidly  exterminated 
and  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
province  was  slipping  away.  The  wise 
forethought  of  the  Government,  however, 
in  establishing  a  department  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  game,  which  was  done  in  1905, 
had  most  beneficial  results,  and  all  species 
of  wild  life  are  now  at  least  holding  their 
own  and  in  some  districts  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Big  game  of  almost  every 


description  abounds  ;  in  fact,  throughout 
the  North  American  continent  no  finer 
field  for  the  sportsman  can  anywhere  be 
found  than  that  which  this  province  pro¬ 
vides.  Every  species  of  fauna  (with  the 
exception  of  musk-ox  or  antelope)  that 
exists  on  the  North  American  continent 
is  to  be  met  with ;  even  a  few  buffalo 
have  found  a  haven  of  refuge  in  one  of 
the  more  remote  parts. 

Of  the  big  game  within  the  province  the 
Rocky  Mountain  bighorn,  or  brown  sheep, 
stands  alone  as  a  sporting  animal.  This 
species  of  sheep  is  found  in  the  Lillooet, 
Okanagan,  and  Similkameen  districts,  and 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  East  Kootenay. 
The  Lillooet  district  has  the  largest 
number  of  this  species,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  expert  stalker  obtains  most  success. 
The  sheep  ranges  consist  largely  of  bare, 
open  mountains  varying  in  altitude  from 
8,000  to  10,000  ft.  It  is  a  fairly  easy 
country  as  far  as  travelling  is  concerned, 
and  horses  can  be  taken  to  the  hunting 
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grounds,  whilst,  although  the  country  is 


sound  physique.  For  the  man  who  is 
blessed  with  these  qualities  there  are  few 
sports  to  be  compared  with  sheep  hunting 
in  the  Rockies. 

In  addition  to  the  bighorn  there  are 
three  other  species  of  sheep  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  province,  the  black  sheep, 
the  saddle-back,  and  Yukon  sheep.  The 
best  district  in  which  to  hunt  these  is  the 
Cassiar,  which  is,  indeed,  the  finest  sport¬ 
ing  district  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  the 
country  par  excellence  for  every  variety 
of  game  found  in  the  province  with  the 
exception  of  wapiti.  To  reach  the  Cassiar 
hunting  grounds  entails  a  long  trip  up 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  then  a 
journey  by  canoe  up  the  Stikine  River  to 
Telegraph  Creek.  The  last  portion  of  the 
journey  will  alone  cost  about  $300,  for 
Indian  canoe  men  have  no  mean  idea  of 
the  value  of  their  labour.  In  an  article 
appearing  in  Canada  To-Day,  1913,  the 
following  schedule  of  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  two  men  who  spent  five  weeks 
there  is  given  : 


Two  guides  at  $5  per  day  each 

Cook  at  $3.50  per  day . 

Horse  boy  at  #3.50  per  day . 

Horses  (12  head)  at  $2  per  day  each 

Provisions  for  5  weeks  for  6  men 
Tents,  beds  (camp),  stoves,  etc. 


Dollars.  Dollars. 
4OO 

I40 

I40 

960 

—  1,640 

175 

75 


Travelling  expenses  for  two  from  Vancouver  to  Wrangel  and 
return,  per  C.P.R.  boat  .  l6o 

Cook’s  expenses  for  two  from  Vancouver  to  Wrangel  and  return, 
per  C.P.R.  boat  . 

Travelling  expenses  on  river  steamer  from  Wrangel  to  Telegraph 
Creek  for  two  men  and  cook 
Canoe  from  I  elegraph  Creek  to  Wrangel  and  return 
Hotel  at  Wrangel  and  Telegraph  Creek 


250 


44 


Game  licences  ... 

Incidental  expenses  (telegrams,  gratuities,  etc.)  ... 


75 

250 

40 

-  569 

200 

130 


350 


#2,809 


often  very  steep,  dangerous  precipices  are 
few  and  far  between.  These  bighorn 
sheep  have  extraordinarily  keen  eyesight 
and  a  sense  of  smell  that,  when  a  favour¬ 
able  breeze  is  blowing,  will  enable  them 
to  wind  the  hunter  a  mile  away.  It  is  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  that  the  sheep  attain 
their  highest  stage  of  development,  but  to 
secure  the  finest  herds  the  hunter  must 
have  pluck  and  determination  as  well  as  a 
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It  should  be  added  that  in  order  to  be 
able  to  travel  from  Wrangel  to  Telegraph 
Creek  by  steamer  the  sportsman  should 
arrive  in  Vancouver  about  August  10th, 
and  thus  catch  the  vessel  that  connects 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  steamer  at  Wrangel. 
The  latter  boat  only  runs  once  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  three  varieties  of  sheep 
mentioned,  moose  are  also  extremely 
plentiful  in  the  Cassiar  district  ;  they  may 
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j.  A  Morning's 


Uv<;  xkvk  Run  Deer,  Alta. 


2.  Tennis  Courts  at  Regina,  Sask.  3.  Motor  Boat  Racing  on  Cooking  Lake,  near  Edmonton.  Alta. 
4.  On  the  Snow,  Mount  Abbot  Glacier,  B.C. 
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be  found  in  fair  numbers,  in  fact,  almost 
anywhere  north  of  the  53rd  degree  of 
latitude.  In  Cassiar  the}’ grow  magnificent 
horns,  only  being  exceeded  in  this  respect 
by  those  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  (Alaska). 
In  Cassiar  the  moose  affords  better  sport 
than  in  other  places,  as  during  the  hunting 
season  they  are  found  almost  above  the 
timber  line,  even  occasionally  right  up  on 
the  sheep  ranges.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
see  them  when  they  are  a  long  way  off, 
which  renders  their  stalking  a  much  easier 
matter.  Moose  are  also  to  be  found  in 
East  Kootenay,  more  particularly  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  district.  They 
do  not  equal  the  northern  moose  in  the 
size  of  their  horns,  but  are  much  more 
easily  obtained  as  they  remain  practically 
in  the  timbered  valleys  and  low  meadows 
and  swamps  until  the  middle  of  October, 
after  which  they  are  usually  found  a  little 
higher  up  on  the  side  hills  of  the 
mountains. 

There  are  three  species  of  caribou  in 
British  Columbia — the  mountain  caribou, 
Osborne’s  caribou,  and  Queen  Charlotte 
caribou.  Osborne's  caribou  is  the  finest 
and  is  very  easily  obtained  in  the  Cassiar 
district,  where  it  grows  magnificent  horns. 
This  species  is  found  in  small  herds  of 
20  or  30,  but  occasionally  as  many  as  400 
or  500  are  to  be  seen.  They  are  obtained 
almost  anywhere  north  of  the  55th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  are  most  plentiful  to  the 
north-east  of  Dease  Lake.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  caribou  is  occasionally  found  at 
Virago  Sound,  Graham  Island,  one  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  group.  The  mountain 
caribou  is  found  more  or  less  all  through 
the  Selkirks  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  but  towards  the  north  its  range 
widens  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Skeena 
River,  it  sometimes  wanders  west  almost 
down  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  as 
far  east  as  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies. 

While  the  wapiti  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Vancouver  Island  and  also  in  the  East 
Kootenay  district,  it  is  at  present  entirely 
protected  by  the  Provincial  Game  Laws. 
Many  years  ago  this  noble  beast  existed  in 
large  numbers  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  province,  but  was  almost  extermi¬ 
nated  by  a  virulent  epidemic  and  a 
succession  of  unusually  severe  winters. 
The  herds  have  been  increasing  rapidly, 
however,  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  East  lvootenays  a  short  season 
will  be  granted  during  the  present  year 
(1914).  On  Vancouver  Island  there  is  little 


likelihood  of  this,  since  protection  was 
more  recently  enforced  there  than  on  the 
mainland. 

The  mountain  goat  is  still  found  through¬ 
out  the  mainland  wherever  there  are  high 
rugged  mountains.  The  Upper  Kootenay 
country  is  a  good  district  for  goats,  but  the 
hunter  must  combine  his  skill  with  a  rifle 
with  some  aptitude  for  mountain  climbing. 
Frequently  these  agile  animals  perch  them¬ 
selves  on  peaks  that  are  quite  inaccessible, 
but  they  come  to  lower  ground  when 
feeding,  and  may  then  be  got  at  with 
greater  ease. 

There  are  few  parts  of  British  Columbia 
where  deer  are  not  plentiful.  Generally 
excellent  shooting  may  be  had  within  a 
few  miles  of  a  town,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  elaborate  preparations.  There  are  three 
distinct  species  of  deer — the  mule  deer,  the 
white-tail,  and  the  Columbian  or  coast  deer. 
The  last  mentioned  is  frequently  called 
the  black-tail,  and  is  very  numerous  west 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  especially  on 
Vancouver  and  other  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group, 
where  they  have  but  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced.  They  are  a  small  deer  and  live 
in  the  timber,  where  hunting  them  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  places  on  the  coast  where  the 
timber  is  not  too  dense,  and  here  they 
afford  good  sport. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  only  found  in 
the  bottom  lands  and  low-lying  hills  of  the 
southern  interior.  It  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  coast  deer,  but  has  better  horns 
and  affords  better  sport,  and  a  successful 
hunter  must  possess  quick  eyesight  and 
much  skill  with  a  rifle.  While  the  white¬ 
tailed  deer  live  in  the  open  they  have 
a  habit  of  concealing  themselves  behind 
trees  and  seem  to  know  by  instinct  exactly 
when  and  how  to  leave  their  shelter — a 
few  flashes  of  their  big  white  tails  bein<* 
the  only  indication  given  of  their  departure. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  the  Kootenay, 
especially  in  the  south-eastern  portion. 

The  mule  deer  is  a  fine  sporting  animal, 
a  great  deal  larger  than  the  others.  It 
is  most  plentiful  in  the  Dry  Belt,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Lillooet  district.  During 
September  and  October  the  stags  are 
always  high  up  in  the  mountains,  close  to 
the  timber  line,  but  later  in  the  year  when 
heavy  snow  falls  they  descend  to  lower 
grounds.  Their  range  is  generally  sparsely 
timbered  and  often  consists  of  quite  bare 
hill-sides,  where  they  afford  splendid  stalk- 
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ing ;  in  fact,  after  sheep  and  bear  the 
mule  deer  gives  more  real  sport  than  any 
other  species  of  game. 

The  black  bear,  which  is  really  not 
black  but  may  be  brown,  yellow,  or  almost 
any  shade  of  colour  between  black  and 
white,  abounds  all  over  the  province,  and, 
especially  on  the  northern  coast,  is  liable 
to  be  met  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 
There  are  still  a  few  almost  within  the 
city  limits  of  Vancouver,  but  to  obtain-  a 
really  good  black  bear  skin  it  is  necessary 
to  go  some  distance  up  the  coast  in  the 
early  spring. 

The  grizzly  bear,  despite  its  fierce  Latin 
cognomen  of  Ursus  horribilis,  is  generally 
to  be  feared  but  little  more  than  the 
black  bear,  and  although  he  is  not  so 
common  as  the  latter,  he  is  nevertheless 
found  almost  anywhere  on  the  mainland. 
The  grizzly,  or  silver-tip,  is  most  easily 
obtained  during  the  salmon  run  in  the 
autumn  months,  when  in  early  morning 
and  late  evening  they  come  down  to  the 
small  streams  to  fish.  All  the  salmon- 
streams  on  the  coast  a  short  distance 
north  are  frequented  by  numerous  bears, 
as  are  most  of  those  in  the  interior. 

The  proper  season  in  which  to  hunt 
bear  is  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  "  slides  ” 
first  begin  to  show  green,  which  occurs 
generally  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
In  the  interior  of  the  province  the  grizzly 
is  found  in  the  highlands,  while  the  black 
bear  frequents  the  valleys.  This  also  holds 
good  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  coast,  but 
there  one  is  likely  to  see  a  grizzly  walking 
through  open  meadows  or  grassy  patches 
in  the  valley. 

There  are  still  two  other  animals  that 
are  to  be  found  within  British  Columbia, 
the  cougar  and  the  wolf.  The  former  is  a 
fine  beast,  and  is  found  more  or  less  all 
over  the  southern  part  of  the  province. 
More  than  one  have  recently  been  killed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vancouver ; 
in  fact,  while  the  writer  was  in  the  coast 
city  a  cougar  was  shot  within  the  city 
limits.  It  is  not  a  very  sporting  beast, 
and  the  chances  of  sighting  one  even 
with  snow  on  the  ground  are  very  remote 
unless  dogs  that  will  hunt  them  are  used. 
They  will  even  take  refuge  in  a  tree  and 
afford  a  good  mark.  Of  wolves  there  are 
two  species,  the  coyote  and  the  timber 
wolf,  and  both  are  found  throughout  the 
province,  although  the  latter  is  more 
numerous  along  the  northern  coast. 

While  New  Brunswick  and  British  Colum- 


j.  golk  Links,  Hudson  Heights,  Quebec. 
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2.  SHOT  WITHIN  A  MILE  OK  KENORA,  LAKE  OK  THE  WOODS,  ONTARIO.  3.  BEAR  HUNTING  ON  HIE  FRASER,  1I.C 

4.  Ladies'  Curling  Kink,  Quebec. 
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bia  arc  the  best  provinces  for  big  game 
shooting,  the  vast  Prairie  Provinces  in 
the  Middle  West  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  In  the  timbered  areas  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan  are  to  be  found  most  of  the 
animals  indigenous  to  North  America.  In 
the  south  the  wolf  and  the  antelope  only 
are  to  be  encountered.  The  prairie  region 
in  former  years  was  the  summer  feeding 
ground  of  the  bison,  which  grazed  over  its 
verdant  expanse  in  countless  thousands. 
These  magnificent  ruminants  are  now  only 
to  be  found  in  captivity  in  the  Canadian 
national  parks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
wood  buffalo,  which  are  now  permitted  to 
roam  unmolested  in  the  forests  in  the 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  Alberta. 

The  commonest  of  the  big  game  in  these 
provinces  is  the  moose.  The  range  of  this 
animal  extends,  in  fact,  through  the  timber 
belts  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  through 
Northern  Quebec,  New  Ontario,  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  British  Columbia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and,  as  previovsly  stated, 
also  exists  in  large  numbers  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces  some  fine 
specimens  are  to  be  found,  and  are  only 
rivalled  in  Canada  by  the  moose  of  the 
Cassiar  district  in  British  Columbia.  One 
specimen  secured  in  Northern  Saskatche¬ 
wan  had  antlers  with  a  spread  of  60  in., 


including  a  solid  palm  of  16  in.  A  50-in. 
spread,  however,  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  large  set  of  antlers. 

Despite  their  scarcity  in  British  Columbia, 
wapiti  are  still  very  plentiful  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  many  magnificent  specimens 
are  secured  every  season.  Then  there  are 
the  caribou,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties 
— the  woodland  or  “  home  deer  ”  and  the 
barren  ground  or  “travelling  deer.”  The 
former  are  to  be  found  the  year  round  in 
the  timbered  and  swampy  sections  of  the 
country,  but  the  latter  travel  great  distances 
from  north  to  south  and  back  again  with 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  coming  south  in 
the  autumn  and  returning  to  the  Far  North, 
in  the  region  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  in  the 
spring.  Sometimes  the  migrating  herds 
are  so  enormous  that  it  takes  them  several 
days  to  pass  a  given  point.  The  districts 
where  the  caribou  is  most  easily  to  be 
secured  in  Manitoba  are  in  the  country  east 
of  Winnipeg  and  in  the  country  to  the 
north,  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Mani¬ 
toba.  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  caribou 
are  to  be  found  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  are  easiest  to  get  at  from 
Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  and  Edmonton. 
Caribou  also  range  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Alberta. 

The  smaller  members  of  the  deer  family 
—  the  white-tail  and  mule  deer  —  are  as 


numerous  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  in 
British  Columbia.  The  white-tail  are  very 
difficult  to  shoot,  as  on  the  slightest  alarm 
they  start  away  with  a  bound.  Nor  does 
the  mule  deer  offer  a  much  easier  mark. 
They  are  very  common  throughout  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
being  found  between  Lakes  Winnipeg  and 
Manitoba  and  throughout  the  smaller 
ranges  of  hills  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

On  the  high  dry  plains  of  Southern 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  an  occasional 
shot  may  be  had  at  an  antelope  or  prong¬ 
horned  buck,  but  this  animal  is  becoming 
very  scarce.  In  the  west  of  Alberta  where 
the  Rocky  Mountains  commence  is  found 
the  home  of  the  mountain  sheep  and  goat. 
Good  shooting  country  for  both  animals  is 
being  opened  up  in  the  Yellowbead  Pass 
region  by  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways. 

Game  Birds 

Game  birds  in  infinite  variety  exist  in 
every  part  of  Canada,  and,  whilst  more 
abundant  in  some  of  the  provinces,  excel¬ 
lent  shooting  can  be  had  almost  anywhere. 
Whether  this  will  be  the  case  for  many 
years  longer  is  not  certain.  Some  people 
assert  that  the  wild  fowl  are  diminishing 


Province. 

Game  Found. 

Open  Season. 

General  Remarks. 

Nova  Scotia 

Moose,  Caribou,  Deer 

Sept.  16th — Nov.  16th  . 

Deer  protected  to  Oct.  1st,  1915  ;  Caribou,  except 
in  counties  of  Inverness  and  Victoria,  protected 
to  Oct.  16th,  1915  ;  Moose  protected  in  Cape 
Breton  to  Sept,  16th,  1915.  Bag  limit,  1  Bull 
Moose.  Non-resident  licences,  #30 

New  Brunswick ... 

Moose,  Deer,  Caribou 

Sept.  15th— Nov.  30th  . 

Non-resident  licences,  #50 

Zone  I  includes  all  the  province  except  that  part 
of  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay  to  east  and  north  of 
Saguenay  River.  Bag  limit  in  Zone  I  :  Caribou, 
2  ;  Deer,  2  ;  Moose,  1.  In  Zone  II  :  Caribou,  4. 
Licences,  #25 

Quebec  . 

Moose,  Deer,  Caribou 

Zone  I,  Sept.  1st — Dec.  31st.  ; 
Zone  II,  Sept.  1st — Feb.  28th  ; 
Caribou,  Sept.  1st — Jan.  31st 

Ontario 

Moose,  Deer,  Caribou 

Moose  and  Caribou,  Oct.  16th — 
Nov.  15th  ;  Deer,  Nov.  1st— 
Nov.  15th 

Bag  limit  (each  person)  :  Deer,  1  ;  Moose,  1  ;  Cari¬ 
bou,  1.  Licences  :  non-residents  for  big  game, 
#50 

Manitoba... 

Deer,  Antelope,  Wapiti, 
Moose,  and  Caribou 

Dec.  1st — Dec.  14th  . 

Licences  to  British  subjects,  $10.  Severe  regu¬ 
lations  against  Dogs.  Bag  limit :  2  grown  males 
only 

Alberta  . 

Mountain  Sheep  and  Goats, 
Antelope,  Deer,  Moose, 
Caribou 

Antelope,  Oct.  1st — Nov.  1st ; 
Deer,  Moose,  and  Caribou, 
Nov.  1st — Dec.  15th  ;  Mountain 
Sheep  and  Goats,  Sept.  1st — 
Oct.  15th 

Bag  limit  (males  only)  :  Sheep  and  Goats,  2  : 
Antelope,  2  ;  Deer,  1  ;  Moose,  1  ;  Caribou,  1. 
Licences,  $25 

British  Columbia 

The  Yukon 

Caribou,  Deer,  Elk,  Moose, 
Mountain  Sheep  and 
Goats,  Bears 

Moose,  Caribou,  Big-Horn, 

1  and  Bear 

Deer  (other  than  Coast  and 
Columbian)  and  Mountain 
Goat,  Sept.  1st — Dec.  14th ; 
Mountain  Sheep,  Sept.  1st — 
Nov.  14th  ;  Bear,  Sept.  1st — 
July  14th  ;  Moose  and  Caribou, 
Sept.  1st — Dec.  31st 

Bag  limit  :  Caribou,  3  ;  Deer,  5  ;  Moose,  2  ;  Moun¬ 
tain  Goat,  3  ;  Mountain  Sheep,  3.  In  Kootenay  : 
Moose,  1  ;  Mountain  Sheep,  1.  Licences  for 
non-residents  :  General  licence,  $100  ;  for  Bear 
in  spring,  $25 

!  Some  of  the  best  big  game  shooting  in  the 
Dominion 
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1  TOBOGAXXIXG  ON  DIFFERIN'  TKRRACK,  Ql'EBEC. 


WINTER  SPORTS  IN  CANADA. 

2.  Toboggax  Slide,  Moxtmorexcy  Falls,  Quebec. 
4.  Ski  Jumping,  Laurextiax  Mountains,  Quebec. 
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3.  "The  Official  Bounce"  Snowsiioers  at  Quebec. 
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very  rapidly  and  that  not  one  bird  exists 
to-day  among  the  migratory  families  where 
ten  came  and  went  two  decades  ago.  This, 
too,  despite  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Game  Laws.  The  open  season  for  ducks  in 
Western  Canada  is  quite  short  and  likely  to 
be  curtailed  even  more.  Grouse  or  prairie 
chicken  are  more  prolific  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  likelihood  of  a  scarcity  for  some 
years. 

Ducks  frequent  nearly  every  part  of 
Eastern  Canada,  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and 
British  Columbia,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
lake  or  marsh  the  sportsman  may  rest 
assured  of  a  good  day’s  bag.  Possibly  the 
finest  duck-shooting  grounds  in  the  east  are 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  especially 
the  shores  of  Long  Point.  Near  Montreal 
Lakes  St.  Peter,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Louis 
are  the  best  spots  and  October  and 
November  the  best  months. 

Next  to  ducks,  geese  and  grouse  are  the 
most  popular  game  birds,  especially  on  the 
prairies,  where  they  are  shot  in  great 
numbers.  The  best  known  and  most 
widely  distributed  of  the  geese  is  the 
Canada  goose,  which  breeds  in  the  north 


and  returns  south  in  the  autumn.  Their 
familiar  “  honking  ’’  is  heard  long  before 
their  wavering,  black,  V-shaped  lines  appear 
on  the  horizon,  and  as  they  pass  overhead 
with  outstretched  neck  and  flapping  wings 
their  peculiar  cry  becomes  a  clamour.  The 
Hutchings  and  the  cackling  goose  are 
both  rather  similar  to  the  Canada  goose 
but  are  not  nearly  so  numerous.  On  the 
other  hand  the  wavy,  or  snow  goose, 
sometimes  settles  on  the  prairies  in  such 
numbers  that  the  ground  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  covered  with  snow.  The 
American  white-fronted  goose,  or  laughing 
goose,  is  more  common  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  the  prairies. 

The  prairie  chicken  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  of  Canadian  wild  fowl,  and  may 
be  shot  almost  anywhere  on  the  prairies. 
Nesting  on  the  ground,  in  a  small  hollow, 
this  bird  has  a  most  extraordinary  knack  of 
concealing  itself,  and  will  frequently  fly 
up  from  under  the  feet  of  the  sportsman 
before  he  is  aware  of  its  presence.  Other 
species  of  grouse  include  the  Canada  or 
spruce  grouse,  usually  found  in  dense 
thickets  or  groves  and  swamps  of  ever¬ 


green  wood,  and  the  ruffled  grouse, 
usually  found  also  in  timbered  districts. 
In  British  Columbia  the  latter  bird  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  crab-apple  bottom  lands 
of  the  Fraser  River  Valley. 

Fishing 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  Canadian 
lakes  and  rivers  where  fishing  of  different 
kinds  may  be  had.  There  is  scarcely  a 
stream  which  will  not  yield  some  sport  to 
the  persistent  angler,  while  in  most  of  these 
inland  waters  persistence  is  the  last  quality 
required.  Many  of  the  streams  and  lakes 
teem  with  fish  and  the  veriest  tyro  is  easily 
able  to  fill  his  basket  in  a  few  short  hours. 
In  such  places  skill  is  at  a  heavy  discount, 
yet  in  others  the  scientific  angler  will  find 
ample  opportunity  for  its  use.  Canada  is 
perhaps  kinder  to  the  fisherman  than  to 
any  other  sportsman. 

The  best  provinces  are  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario  in  the 
east  and  British  Columbia  in  the  west. 
The  three  Prairie  Provinces  do  not  hold  out 


Province. 


Nova  Scotia 


New  Brunswick 


Prince  Edward 


Quebec ... 


Ontario ... 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan  ... 


Alberta  ... 


British  Columbia 


The  Open  Season. 


General  Remarks. 


Ruffled  Grouse,  Oct.  ist — Nov.  ist  ;  Woodcock  and  Winged  Duck, 
Sept,  ist — March  ist;  Grouse,  Pheasant,  Blackcock,  Caper¬ 
cailzie,  Aug.  15th — March  ist 

Partridge,  Sept.  15th — Nov.  30th  ;  Woodcock,  Sept.  15th — Dec.  ist ; 
Snipe,  Sept.  15th — Dec.  ist. ;  Wood  Duck,  Teal,  Wild  Geese, 
Sept,  ist — Dec.  ist 

Island  Brant,  Oct.  ist — June  9th  ;  Duck,  Aug.  20th — Dec.  31st  ;  Geese, 
Sept.  15th — May  9th  ;  Partridge,  Oct.  ist — Nov.  30th  ;  Plover, 
July  15th — Dec.  31st;  Snipe,  Sept,  ist — Dec.  31st;  Turkey  and 
Curlew,  July  15th — Dec.  31st 

Partridge,  Birch,  and  Spruce,  Dec.  ist- — 14th  ;  Ptarmigan  and 
White  Partridge,  Nov.  ist — Jan.  31st  ;  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Plover, 
Curlew,  Tatler,  Sandpiper,  Sept,  ist — Jan.  31st  ;  Widgeon,  Teal, 
and  Wild  Duck  of  any  kind  except  Shelldrake,  Loons,  Gulls, 
Pigeons,  and  Sea  Parrots,  Sept,  ist — Feb.  28th 


Ducks,  Sept.  15th — Dec.  15th;  Geese  and  Swans,  Sept.  15th — 
April  15th  ;  Grouse,  Oct.  15th — Dec.  15th;  Woodcock,  Oct.  ist 
—  Nov.  15th;  Partridge,  Oct.  15th — Nov.  15th;  Plover,  Sept. 
15th — Dec.  15th  ;  Quail,  Nov.  15th — Dec.  ist ;  Snipe,  Sept,  ist 
—  Dec.  15th  ;  Turkeys,  Nov.  ist — Dec.  ist 
Grouse,  Prairie  Chicken,  and  Partridge,  Oct.  ist — Oct.  30th; 
Plover  (other  than  Upland  Plover),  Aug.  ist — Dec.  31st ; 
Upland  Plover,  July  ist — Dec.  31st  ;  Wild  Duck,  Sept,  ist — 
Dec.  31st 

Ducks,  Geese,  Swans,  Rails,  Coots,  Snipe,  Plover,  and  Curlew, 
Sept,  ist — Dec.  31st  ;  Prairie  Chicken,  Partridge,  and  Grouse, 
Oct.  ist — Oct.  31st ;  Cranes,  Aug.  ist — Dec.  31st 
Ducks  and  Swans,  Aug.  23rd — Jan.  ist  ;  Cranes,  Coots,  Rails,  Snipe, 
and  Plover,  Sept,  ist — Jan.  ist;  Prairie  Chicken,  Oct.  ist — 
Nov.  ist 

1  ...  Bittern,  Heron,  Plover,  Meadow  Lark,  Sept,  ist — Feb.  28th  ; 

Duck,  Grouse,  and  Ptarmigan  (north  of  the  55th  parallel  only), 
Sept.  15th — Feb.  28th 


Bag  limit :  Ruffled  Grouse,  5  per  day ; 
Woodcock,  15  per  dav.  Non-resident 
licence  for  small  game,  $15 
Bag  limit  :  Ducks,  20  birds  per  gun  per 
day  ;  Partridges  and  Woodcock,  10  birds 
per  gun  per  day.  Licence  fee  to  non¬ 
residents,  $10 

Non-resident  licence  fee,  #15 


A  special  licence  is  necessary  for  a  non¬ 
resident.  Leases  for  5  years  can  be 
obtained  from  Minister  of  Colonization 
for  area  not  exceeding  200  square  miles 
at  rental  not  less  than  #3  per  square  mile. 
Lessee  has  exclusive  right  to  hunt  and 
exclusive  possession  save  against  holders 
of  timber  licences 

Non-resident  licence  fee  for  small  game, 
125.  Capercailzie  are  prohibited  until 
I9I5 


Bag  limit  :  For  Ducks,  20  in  one  day  before 
Oct.  ist,  50  in  one  day  after  Oct.  ist  ; 
Grouse,  Prairie  Chicken,  or  Partridge, 100 
in  one  year  or  season,  or  20  in  one  day. 
Licence  fee  to  British  subject,  fro 
Bag  limit  for  Partridge,  Grouse,  Chicken, 
10  a  day,  total  100.  Non-resident  licence 
fee  for  bird  shooting,  $25 
Bag  limit  for  Prairie  Chicken,  10  in  one 
day,  or  100  in  season.  Non-resident’s 
bird  licence,  $5 

Bag  limit  for  Duck  of  all  kinds  and  Snipe, 
250  in  one  season.  Non-resident’s 
licence  for  game  birds,  $50  for  season 
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WINTER  SPORTS  IN  CANADA. 

X.  SNOWSHOEIXG,  QUBBEC,  QlE.  2.  BOB-SLEIGHING,  LAUREXTIAXS,  Qt’EBBC.  3-  READY  BOR  THE  BOB-SI.KIGH  RfX.  STE  AgATHE,  LAI'KEXTIAXS.  QUEBEC. 

4.  Sled  Party,  Quebec,  Que. 
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so  many  inducements,  although  even  here 
the  angler  who  is  keen  enough  will  find 
some  use  for  his  rod  and  tackle.  In  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  best  sport 
is  afforded  by  the  salmon,  but  here,  as 
almost  everywhere  else,  salmon  fishing 
entails  greater  expense  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  art.  Nova  Scotia  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  New  Brunswick,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  fishing  is  not  so  good.  Most 
of  the  rivers  in  this  province  are  free  upon 
payment  of  the  Government  fee  of  #5,  but 
in  New  Brunswick  the  rivers  are  controlled 
by  private  individuals,  who  lease  the  fish¬ 
ing  rights  by  the  day.  Guides’  and  other 
expenses  are  also  more  expensive  in  the 
latter  province  than  in  Nova  Scotia.  To 
those,  however,  to  whom  expense  is  not  of 
serious  account,  New  Brunswick  holds 
out  many  attractions.  The  Restigouche, 
Tobique,  Miramichi,  Tabusintac,  Upsal- 
quitch,  and  Bartibogue  Rivers  are  well- 
known  streams  where  salmon  are  plentiful. 
A  Government  fishing  licence  costs  #5  for 
the  season,  but  the  fees  charged  on  the 
different  streams  are  various.  On  the 
Tabusintac  and  Bartibogue  they  amount  to 
$6  a  day,  while  on  the  Upsalquitch,  the 
best  in  the  province,  #10  is  the  charge. 
On  the  latter  river  no  rod  is  allowed  to 


take  more  than  five  salmon  a  day,  but  there 
is  no  restriction  to  the  number  of  grilse 
and  sea  trout  that  may  be  caught. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  salmon  fishing  in 
Quebec,  as  the  people  who  control  the 
rivers  are  not  so  generous  with  their  fishing 
permits  as  the  New  Brunswickers.  There 
are,  however,  many  excellent  trout  waters, 
although  they  are  situated  at  rather  long 
distances  from  the  large  centres.  The 
country  north  of  Ottawa  has  a  number  of 
streams  and  lakes  where  grey  trout  as  well 
as  the  speckled  variety  may  be  taken,  and 
the  farther  north  the  angler  ventures  the 
greater  will  be  his  reward.  In  the  eastern 
townships,  within  easy  distance  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  excellent  bass  fishing  can  be  had  on 
Brome  Lake,  a  popular  and  fascinating 
summer  resort,  while  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes  through  which  it  flows  are  justly 
famous  for  maskinonge.  Lakes  St.  Louis, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Francis  are  excellent 
places  for  this  fish,  and  few  will  be  landed 
that  weigh  less  than  11  or  12  lb. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  Ontario  are 
some  of  the  largest  speckled  trout  in  the 
Dominion,  fine  fish  weighing  7  or  8  lb. 
In  the  Kenogami,  Norgagami,  and  Nipigon 
Rivers  these  fish  are  plentiful,  especially  in 
August,  the  month  when  fishing  in  other 


parts  is  at  its  poorest.  Ontario  is  also 
a  prolific  province  for  bass,  the  Rideau 
Lakes  and  Lake  Temagami  teeming  with 
these  fish.  Bass  are  also  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Georgian  Bay. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  fishing  of  all  is 
to  be  had  in  British  Columbia.  Apart  from 
their  numbers  and  size  the  fish  found  in 
the  waters  of  this  province  are  of  the 
“  gamest  ”  description,  giving  excellent 
sport  before  being  finally  gaffed.  It  is 
somewhat  dangerous  to  give  dimensions  of 
fish  caught  in  the  past,  since  fishing  tales 
do  not  always  meet  with  the  kindest  of 
receptions.  It  may  be  given  as  a  fact, 
however,  that  salmon  weighing  as  much  as 
70  lb.  have  been  caught  on  a  rod,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  catch  in  a  short 
day’s  fishing  half  a  dozen  fish  ranging  in 
weight  from  30  to  60  lb. 

The  best  salmon  fishing  is  to  be  had  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Campbell  River  during 
July.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the 
cohoe  can  be  caught  in  almost  any  number, 
but  the  tyee  salmon,  the  largest  and  gamest 
of  the  salmon  species,  does  not  appear 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  Usually  they 
are  caught  with  a  trolling  rod  and  line, 
but  will  occasionally  rise  to  an  artificial  fly. 
A  great  many  are  caught  annually  by 


Fish. 


Provincial  Regulations. 


General  Remarks. 


Bass 


Sea  Bass... 
Maskinonge 


Mullet  . 

Ouananiche 
Pickerel  ... 

Pike  . 

Salmon  (Fly-fishing) 


Sturgeon... 
Speckled  Trout... 


Salmon  Trout  ... 


Other  Varieties  of  Trout, 
Grey,  Lunge,  Tou- 
ladi,  and  Land-locked 
Salmon 


Close  seasons  :  Ontario,  April  15th — June  15th  ;  on  Lake  Erie, 
west  of  Point  Pelee  and  round  Point  Pelee  Island,  May  25th — 
June  15th  ;  Quebec,  April  1st — June  15th 
Close  seasons  :  New  Brunswick,  April  1st — Nov.  30th  ;  Nova 
Scotia,  March  1st — Oct.  1st 

Close  seasons:  Ontario  and  Quebec,  April  15th — June  15th; 

Western  Provinces,  April  15th — May  15th 
Close  season :  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan,  April 
15th — May  15th 

Close  season  :  Quebec,  Oct.  1st — Nov.  30th 

Close  season  :  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Western  Provinces,  April 
15th — May  15th,  with  exceptions 
Close  seasons  :  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  April  15th — May 
15th  ;  Manitoba,  April  15th — June  20th 
Close  seasons  :  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec, 
Sept.  16th — March  31st;  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  Sept.  27th — 
May  31st 


Close  seasons:  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec,  June  1st — Julyist; 

in  Western  Provinces,  May  15th — June  15th 
Close  seasons  :  British  Columbia,  Nov.  15th — March  25th,  with 
exceptions  ;  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Oct.  1st — March  31st;  Quebec,  Oct.  1st — April  30th; 
Ontario  and  Manitoba,  Sept.  15th — April  30th  ;  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  Nov.  1st— March  31st 
Close  seasons:  British  Columbia,  Nov.  15th — March  25th; 
Ontario,  Nov.  1st — Nov.  30th  ;  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
Oct.  5th — Dec.  15th  ;  Manitoba,  Sept.  15th — Nov.  19th 
Close  seasons  :  British  Columbia,  Nov.  15th — March  25th ; 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Oct.  1st— March  31st ;  Quebec,  Oct.  15th— Dec.  1st 


Bag  limit  in  Ontario,  8  Black  Bass  in 
one  day 

In  Nova  Scotia  close  time  does  not  apply 
to  Bass  caught  with  hook  and  line 
Bag  limit  in  Ontario,  4  in  one  day 


Bag  limit  in  Ontario,  12  in  one  day 


In  Quebec,  on  Rivers  Rimouski,  Murray, 
Du  Gouffre,  and  Jacques  Cartier,  angling 
extends  to  Aug.  31st;  also  on  north 
shore  of  St.  Lawrence,  east  of,  but  not 
including,  Natashquar.  Salmon  licence, 
$25  ;  other  fish,  #10 


Weight  limit  of  bag  in  Ontario  in  one 
day,  10  lb.  Rod  and  line  only 
allowed  except  on  north  shore  of  St. 
Lawrence,  from  mouth  of  Saguenay 
to  Blanc  Tablou 
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anglers  in  the  salt  water  reaches  along  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  and  Vancouver 
Island,  especially  in  Cowichan  Bay  and 
Alberni  Canal.  The  Harrison  River,  above 
the  city  of  Vancouver,  is  perhaps  the  best 
place  for  fly-fishing,  many  cohoes  being 
taken  between  July  and  October.  Port 
Simpson  well  rewards  the  angler  who  fishes 
its  waters  from  January  to  April,  not  so 
much  by  numbers  as  by  the  size  of  the 
fish  and  the  sport  they  give.  Barkley 
Sound,  Pender  Harbour,  and  Sechelt  are 
all  good  grounds. 

Probably  the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the 


mainland,  and  the  other,  which  corresponds 
to  the  trout  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  north  of  latitude  52.  Most  of  the 
northern  streams  have  quantities  of  gray¬ 
ling,  which  can  be  easily  taken  with  a  fly. 

Pastimes 

For  many  reasons  games  are  not  played 
so  extensively  in  Canada  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  demands  of  business  are 
urgent,  and  more  time  is  spent  in  acquiring 
money  than  the  young  Briton  cares  to 
devote  to  that  purpose.  In  many  parts  of 
l he  country  there  is  a  dearth  of  suitable 


Canada.  Xot  many  Canadians  have  as  yet 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  delights  of  "soccer,” 
but  their  numbers  are  increasing  each  year, 
and  now  that  the  game  is  being  taken  up 
by  the  public  schools  it  should  not  be  long 
before  the  adaptable  native  L  as  adept  at 
the  pastime  as  his  immigrant  brother.  At 
present  the  best  players  in  the  country  hail 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many  have 
appeared  in  first-class  football  at  home. 
In  Montreal  and  Toronto  a  high  standard 
of  play  is  maintained,  while  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  football 
districts  in  the  West  is  the  south-west 


TROUT  FISHING. 


province  is  obtained  in  the  Kootenay 
district,  the  most  common  variety  of  fish 
being  the  steel-head,  running  from  4  to 
20  lb.  in  weight.  All  the  streams  and 
lakes  in  this  district  are  well  stocked,  but 
perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  the  Upper  Elk. 
On  Vancouver  Island  one  of  the  best  trout 
streams  is  the  Oyster  River,  north  of 
Comox.  In  the  upper  waters  and  tributaries 
of  the  Thompson  and  Fraser  Rivers  are 
found  numerous  varieties  of  trout,  which 
may,  in  fact,  be  caught  in  practically  any 
part  of  the  province.  The  best  season  is  in 
June  and  July. 

Another  fish  that  may  be  taken  with 
almost  any  kind  of  spoon  is  the  char,  one 
variety  of  which,  the  “  Doll)'  Varden,”  is 
found  in  most  streams  and  lakes  on  the 


playing  areas  with  a  resulting  restriction 
upon  the  number  of  players  that  can  be 
accommodated.  Clubs  and  various  athletic 
associations  are  more  expensive  than  at 
home,  and  there  also  appears  to  be  a  diffe¬ 
rent  spirit  prevailing,  one  that  does  not 
add  to  the  pleasures  that  under  certain 
conditions  are  to  be  derived  from  friendly 
rivalry  on  the  playing  field. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  pastimes  that 
are  more  familiar  to  the  British  reader. 
Cricket  and  association  football  are  both 
played,  and,  owing  to  the  Canadian 
climate,  both  are  played  during  the 
summer  months.  Of  the  two,  association 
football  is  infinitely  the  more  popular— in 
fact,  so  far  as  active  disciples  arc  concerned, 
football  is  the  most  popular  sport  in 
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corner  of  Alberta,  where  the  majority  of 
the  teams  arc  composed  of  hardy  colliers 
who  learned  their  football  in  the  mining 
towns  at  home.  Winnipeg  has  a  number 
of  clubs  and  many  excellent  players,  as 
have  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Vancouver. 
In  Western  Canada,  and  especially  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  game  is  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  absence  of  suitable  playing 
areas. 

The  same  handicap  applies  also  to  cricket. 
The  national  game  of  England  has  many 
devotees  in  Canada,  and  is  making  sure 
headway  despite  the  unsympathetic  attitude 
of  native  critics,  who  arc  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  finer  points  of  the  game.  It  is  played 
almost  entirely  by  natives  of  the  British 
Isles,  for  only  a  few  Canadians  have  come 
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to  understand  that  the  game  is  not  so  slow 
as  it  appears  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
boundary  line.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  game 
does  not  receive  greater  notice  and  support 
from  the  Press.  Occasionally  a  reporter 
will  be  sent  to  the  field,  but  not  often, 
and  then  he  usually  knows  as  little  about 
cricket  as  the  average  Englishman  does 
of  baseball.  The  recent  visits  of  the 
Australians  have  done  much  to  increase 
popular  interest,  and  there  is  generally 
a  good  attendance  at  the  international 
matches  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  At  present  the  latter  country 


and  Nanaimo,  a  different  state  of  affairs 
obtains.  Here  British  rugby  is  the  most 
popular  winter  game,  and  the  Canadian 
variety  has  been  quite  unable  to  oust  it 
from  its  position.  In  fact,  the  latter  game 
is  not  played  at  all  in  British  Columbia. 
Some  keen  matches  are  played  between 
the  three  coastal  towns,  and  great  interest 
always  centres  round  the  visits  of  Stanford 
and  Berkeley  Universities  from  the  United 
States,  where  British  rugby  is  played  in 
preference  to  the  American  game.  In  the 
East,  however,  and  in  Winnipeg  and  other 
prairie  cities  the  game  is  played-  under 


far  as  to  invent  a  game  of  football  so 
different  from  the  British  code.  There  is 
no  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  in 
which  Rugby  Union  football  does  not 
flourish,  and  even  in  France  and  South 
America  many  clubs  may  be  found.  South 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  have  all 
adopted  the  English  rules  and  send  teams 
across  to  play  the  home  countries.  Canada 
alone  has  stood  aloof  and  debarred  herself 
from  the  possibility  of  matching  her 
strength  and  skill  with  that  of  the  mother¬ 
land  or  her  sister  colonies.  The  English 
rugby  that  is  played  in  Canada  is  played 
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possesses  the  more  skilled  exponents.  In 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa,  good 
playing  fields  are  maintained,  but  in  the 
West  they  are  scarce,  and  the  newcomer 
will  look  askance  at  the  wickets,  which  at 
first  seem  entirely  non-conducive  to  good 
batting.  The  use  of  cocoanut  matting, 
however,  remedies  this  defect  very  largely, 
and  although  the  ball  sometimes  acts  in 
an  erratic  and,  to  the  batsman,  very 
disconcerting  manner,  the  game  is  fre¬ 
quently  played  under  worse  conditions 
in  Great  Britain. 

Of  rugby  football  there  are  two  kinds— 
British  and  Canadian.  In  Montreal  the 
former  has  obtained  a  fair  foothold  and  is 
coming  into  prominence  in  Toronto.  In 
\\  innipeg  four  or  five  clubs  play  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  spring,  but  the  standard  of 
play  is  by  no  means  high.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  however,  at  Vancouver,  Victoria, 


Canadian  rules  and  appears  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  American  football.  To 
English  eyes  the  game  is  not  attractive. 
There  is  little  of  that  combination  which 
has  made  the  fame  of  the  Welsh  teams, 
and  one  rarely  sees  the  brilliant  individual 
runs  that  characterize  some  of  the 
leading  players  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  In  Eastern  Canada  the  passing 
game  is  beginning  to  receive  more 
attention,  but  both  there  and  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  more  dependence  is 
placed  upon  the  ability  of  a  player  to  force 
his  way  through  the  opposition  by  sheer 
weight  and  strength.  The  game  therefore 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  dashes,  a 
few  yards  being  obtained  between  each 
“  scrimmage,”  as  the  Canadian  equivalent 
for  a  scrum  is  termed. 

In  many  ways  it  is  a  pity  that  Canadians 
have  carried  their  craze  for  autonomy  so 


by  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles  ;  the 
native  Canadian  prefers  his  own  hybrid 
game.  In  the  same  way  Canada  cannot 
compete  with  England  in  the  cricket  field, 
for  she  lavishes  all  her  encouragement 
upon  baseball,  the  American  form  of 
rounders. 

In  cricket,  association  and  English 
rugby  football  are  found  the  cleanest 
sportsmen  in  the  Dominion,  men  who  play 
the  game  for  the  game's  sake  and  grudge 
no  victory  to  the  better  team.  To  this  list 
must  be  added  rowing,  for  there  are  no 
finer  sportsmen  in  the  world  than  those 
who  form  the  Winnipeg  Rowing  Club  and 
the  clubs  in  Eastern  Canada.  These  men 
are  true  amateurs  who  are  fighting  hard  to 
raise  the  standard  of  sport  in  Canada  to 
higher  levels.  For  in  this  direction  there 
is  much  to  be  done.  Lacrosse  and 
ice-hockey,  two  magnificent  Canadian 
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games,  have  been  commercialized  and 
with  fatal  results.  Lacrosse  in  the  Middle 
West  is  practically  dead  and  is  rapidly 
dying  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  still 
thrives  in  Eastern  Canada.  Professional 
ice-hockey  flourishes  in  Eastern  Canada 
and  in  British  Columbia,  but  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  it  had  to  give  way  to  the 
amateur  game. 

In  most  parts  of  Canada  the  Americans 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  baseball 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
The  game  has  a  strong  foothold  in 
Montreal  and  Vancouver,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  so  popular  a  sport  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  as  association  football. 


The  game  has  its  good  points — and  its  bad 
ones.  The  most  objectionable  feature  is 
the  free  use  of  personal  abuse  which  is 
indulged  in  by  player  and  spectator  alike, 
with  a  view  to  disconcerting  the  pitcher  or 
the  striker. 

The  tennis  player,  the  curler,  tiie 
yachtsman,  and  the  golfer  will  all  find 
opportunities  of  indulging  in  their  favourite 
pastime,  although  yachting  is  only  possible 
in  Eastern  Canada  and  British  Columbia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  in  Manitoba. 
Plenty  of  golf  may  be  had  in  the  East,  but 
beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Ontario  it 
is  a  game  that  only  comparatively  well-to- 
do  people  can  afford  to  play. 


The  young  Briton  who  is  coming  to 
Canada  may  be  sure  of  finding  an 
opportunity  of  playing  his  favourite  game, 
provided  he  is  taking  up  his  abode  in  one 
of  the  larger  towns.  Whether  he  will  find 
the  conditions  as  comfortable  as  at  home, 
or  the  players  as  enthusiastic,  is  a  moot 
point,  but  for  many  reasons  he  would  be 
well  advised  to  join  some  athletic  club 
on  his  arrival.  He  will  benefit  by  the 
exercise  and  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
make  useful  or  congenial  acquaintances, 
while  by  introducing  the  spirit  that 
prevails  on  the  playing  fields  of  England 
he  will  be  rendering  a  service  both  to  his 
club  and  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
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MOOSE  SWIMMING  IN  RAINY  LAKE, 


FAUNA 

By  C.  W.  NASH,  Biologist,  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario 


HE  whole  of  Canada 
is  contained  within 
the  Arctic  and  Tem¬ 
perate  faunal  zones. 
Its  resident  species 
of  animals  therefore 
will  be  such  as  are 
adapted  to  resist  the 
long  cold  winters  which  prevail  in  these 
regions,  and  so  we  find  the  mammals 
provided  with  thick  coats  of  fur  and  the 
birds’  bodies  covered  beneath  the  feathers 
with  down,  which  retains  warmth  and 
enables  them  to  continue  their  activities 
in  the  face  of  severe  weather.  The 
resident  species  are  not  large  in  number, 
though  individuals  of  some  are  numerous 
enough,  but  migratory  summer  birds  are 
very  abundant,  so  that  during  the  summer 
season  the  forests,  plains,  and  waters  are 
animated  by  the  presence  of  vast  throngs 
of  living  creatures,  which  here  find  food 
in  abundance  and  safety  in  raising  their 
young. 

Fishes 

In  the  northern  temperate  faunal  region 
useful  fishes  are  found  in  much  greater 


abundance  than  in  the  southern  zones, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than 
in  Canada,  where  all  waters,  salt  and 
fresh,  are  teeming  with  fish,  which  have 
been  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
Dominion. 

About  600  species  of  fish  from  the 
maritime  coasts  and  inland  waters,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  of  direct 
commercial  value  as  human  food,  have 
so  far  been  identified  and  described. 
Among  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
these  are  five  species  of  Sturgeon  (four 
of  them  anadromus,  the  fifth  Acipenser 
rubicundus),  which  are  found  in  all  the 
larger  bodies  of  fresh  water  from  the 
province  of  Quebec  to  British  Columbia. 
In  the  lakes  of  Central  Ontario  and  their 
larger  tributaries  are  found  two  species 
of  Garfish  ( Lepidosteus )  and  the  Bowfin 
(■ Amia  calva ),  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  oldest  forms  of  existing 
fishes.  The  most  important  of  our  fresh¬ 
water  fish  are  found  in  the  family 
Salmonidae,  which  includes  the  White- 
fishes,  Lake  Herrings,  Salmon,  Trout,  and 
Charrs.  Of  Whitefish  proper  ( Coregonus ), 
there  are  eight  recognized  species  distr.i- 
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buted  throughout  the  Dominion  in  all 
lakes  and  larger  rivers.  The  number  of 
species  of  Lake  Herrings  ( Argyrosomus ) 
is  not  positively  ascertained.  About  a 
dozen  have  been  described  and  accepted 
as  valid  species,  although  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  several  more.  In  the  Atlantic  and 
the  rivers  of  Eastern  Canada  flowing  into 
it,  the  Atlantic  Salmon  ( Salmo  salar)  is 
abundant,  of  great  size  and  high  quality. 
In  the  Lake  St,  John  region  of  Quebec 
and  north  and  east  to  Labrador  that 
gamest  of  all  game  fishes,  the  Ouananiche 
(S.  salar  ouananiche),  rewards  the 
angler  who  seeks  it  in  those  wilds.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia 
there  are  about  a  dozen  well-defined 
species  of  Salmon  ( Salmo  and  Onccrhyn- 
chus).  These  are  so  abundant  as  literally 
to.  pack  the  streams  up  which  they  run 
in  their  spawning  season.  As  these 
salmon  do  not  rise  readily  to  a  fly  they 
are  not  highly  esteemed  by  sportsmen  ; 
they  afford  excellent  sport,  however,  to 
anglers  who  do  not  disdain  spinning  or 
trolling.  It  is  as  a  commercial  com¬ 
modity  that  these  fish  are  most  highly 
appreciated,  since  they  are  the  source 
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from  which  the  canned  salmon  so  com¬ 
monly  used  all  over  the  world  is  now 
obtained.  In  all  the  larger  lakes  from 
Labrador  to  British  Columbia  the  great 
Salmon-trout  ( Cristivomer  namaycush) 
is  found,  and  distributed  through  the 
same  area  are  several  species  of  Charr 
(Sahel inns),  generally  known  in  Canada 
as  Brook  or  Speckled  Trout.  In  the 
Great  Lakes  region  several  species  of 
Catfishes  abound,  some  of  which,  such 
as  the  Channel  Cat  (Ameiurus  lacustris), 
attain  a  large  size,  and  though  their 
appearance  is  not  attractive  they  furnish 
excellent  food.  The  Pike  family  ( I.uciidae ) 
has  two  representatives,  both  of  which  are 
remarkable  ;  the  Common  Pike  (Lucius 
lucius)  for  its  abundance  and  wide 
distribution,  and  the  Maskinonge  (L. 
maskinongy )  for  its  great  size  and  game 
qualities.  Specimens  of  this  fish  have 
been  taken  weighing  nearly  60  lb.  Its 
range  is  limited  to  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  most  important  member 
of  the  Perch  family  (Percidae)  is  the  Yellow 
Pickerel  (Stizoslcdion  vitreum),  found  in 
most  waters  from  Quebec  to  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  It  is  an  excellent  fish,  of 
considerable  commercial  value.  Of  all 
the  fresh-water  fish  of  Canada  the  most 
esteemed  by  anglers  are  Bass.  There 
are  many  species  in  the  family,  but  two 
of  them  stand  out  pre-eminently  as  the 
best  game  fish  of  the  country  ;  these  are 
the  Small-mouthed  Black  Bass  (Microplerus 
dolomieu)  and  the  Large-mouthed  Black 
Bass  (M.  salmoides),  the  first  named 
being  generally  considered  the  better 
fish.  Their  range  only  extends  through 
the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
though  they  have  been  introduced  more 
or  less  successfully  into  some  of  the 
others. 

The  sea  fish  of  Canada  cannot  be 
enumerated  in  detail  here,  Cod,  Haddock, 
Halibut,  Mackerel,  Herring,  and  many 
other  valuable  food  fishes  being  found  in 
such  enormous  quantities  in  both  oceans 
as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  country. 

Batrachians 

While  the  individuals  of  this  class 
are  enormously  abundant,  every  marsh 
and  swamp  swarming  with  them,  the 
number  of  species  is  small.  None  of  them 
are  venomous,  and  some  are  of  consider¬ 
able  economic  importance  as  destroyers 
of  noxious  insects.  Among  the  tailed 


batrachians  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Mud  Puppies.  Salamanders  provided  with 
external  gills,  they  are  purely  aquatic,  and 
as  they  feed  largely  on  small  fish  they 
may  be  said  to  be  injurious.  There  are 
seven  species  of  smaller  Salamanders  now 
known,  the  most  of  which  are  land  forms, 
only  resorting  to  the  water  during  the 
breeding  season.  Only  one  species  of 
Newt  (Diemydylus  viridiscens)  has  so  far 
been  recorded,  but  this  is  found  in  all 
suitable  waters. 

The  tailless  batrachians  (Order  Salienlia), 
which  comprise  the  Toads  and  Frogs, 
are  among  the  most  abundant  of  the  forms 
of  life  in  the  country.  In  the  spring 
their  voices  fill  the  air  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  every  swamp,  marsh,  and  stream. 
As  destroyers  of  insects  they  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  economic  importance,  while  the 
larger  species  are  in  great  demand  for 
food,  since  they  furnish  the  luxury  known 
as  “frogs'  legs.” 

There  are  two  species  of  Toads  gener¬ 
ally  distributed  ;  these  are  most  abundant 
in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  the  Tree  Frogs  (Family  Hylidae )  there 
are  four  species,  of  which  the  common 
Tree  Frog  (Hyla  versicolor )  is  the  best 
known.  Pickering’s  Hyla,  the  smallest  of 
the  family  is  remarkable  for  its  loud  clear 
note,  which  is  usually  the  herald  of  spring. 
Every  one  knows  this  note,  though  but 
few  people  have  seen  the  tiny  creature 
which  utters  it. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
of  the  aquatic  frogs  (Family  Ranidae )  is 
the  huge  Bull  Frog  (Rana  catesbeana), 
which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of 
8  in.  The  sonorous  bass  voice  of  this 
creature  as  it  booms  out  over  the  marsh 
in  the  still  summer  evenings  never  fails  to 
astonish  a  traveller  new  to  the  country. 
There  are  seven  other  species  found  in 
the  Dominion  and  probably  more  will  be 
discovered  on  further  investigation.  Of 
these  the  Leopard  Frog  (R.  pipiens )  is  the 
most  generally  distributed  and  abounds 
everywhere. 

Reptiles 

The  reptiles  of  Canada  are  not  numer¬ 
ous  either  as  individuals  or  species,  and 
only  two  of  them  are  venomous,  the 
remainder  being  not  only  harmless  but 
to  a  very  great  extent  beneficial  as 
destroyers  of  field  mice  and  noxious 
insects. 

The  class  is  represented  by  three  orders, 


Snakes,  Lizards,  and  Turtles.  Of  the  Snakes 
( Ophidia ),  there  are  at  present  known 
seventeen  well-defined  species  and  several 
varieties,  the  majority  of  these  being  small 
and  inconspicuous  creatures.  The  largest 
of  them  is  the  Fox  Snake  (Callopelhs 
vulpintts),  which  sometimes  reaches  a 
length  of  nearly  8  ft.  Others  are  the  Pilot 
Snake  (C.  obsoletus)  and  the  Black  Snake 
(Bascauion  constrictor),  both  of  which  mav 
attain  a  length  of  6  ft.  These  arc  all 
strong,  active  snakes,  but  are  perfectly 
harmless. 

The  only  two  venomous  species  found 
in  the  Dominion  are  Rattlesnakes  ( Sislrurus 
caienatus  and  Crotalus  horridus).  At  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country 
these  species  were  comparatively  common 
and  were  generally  distributed.  They  are 
now,  however,  almost  exterminated.  A 
few  still  exist  in  uncultivated  districts 
remote  from  settlements,  but  they  are 
seldom  seen.  Of  the  Lizards  (Lacerlilia) 
only  three  small  species  are  known,  though 
it  is  probable  that  more  will  be  found 
when  this  group  is  better  studied.  The 
Turtles  (Tesludinata)  are  a  well-represented 
order,  containing  ten  species  with  an 
abundance  of  individuals.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  aquatic,  but  as  they  are  fond 
of  basking  in  the  sun,  upon  logs,  around 
the  margin  of  the  marshes  they  frequent, 
they  are  among  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
animals  inhabiting  such  places.  The  most 
abundant  species  is  the  Painted  Turtle 
(Chrysemys  pic  la)  the  largest  being  the 
Snapping  Turtle  (Chelydra  serpentina). 
This  is  a  very  powerful  reptile,  sometimes 
attaining  a  length  of  2  ft.  Care  is  required 
in  handling  this  turtle,  for  even  when 
quite  small  it  will  bite  viciously  and  is 
capable  of  inflicting  painful  wounds.  Its 
flesh  is  considered  good  and  is  in  demand 
for  making  “  turtle  soup.” 

Birds 

Among  the  wonders  written  and  spoken 
of  by  the  early  settlers  of  Canada  were 
the  vast  flocks  of  pigeons  which  darkened 
the  air  in  their  flights,  the  enormous 
numbers  of  water-fowl  which  congregated 
on  the  waters,  and  the  high  quality  and 
abundance  of  game  birds  found  in  the 
forests.  With  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  birds  of  all  kinds  have  become 
less  numerous ;  while  some,  as  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  and  the  Wild  Turkey, 
have  become  extinct.  Canada  is  still, 
however,  the  chief  breeding  ground  of 
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the  water-fowl  of  North  America,  which 
resort  to  the  great  marshes  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  in  countless  thousands 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the 
autumn,  as  these  birds  work  their  way 
south,  they  afford  the  finest  sport  of  its 
kind  that  the  world  can  show. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are 
thronged  at  all  times  with  multitudes  of 
Grebe,  Loons,  Gulls,  Terns,  and  fish-eating 
divers,  the  rocky,  uninhabited  shores 
affording  them  safe  breeding  places  and 
the  waters  an  abundance  of  food.  Of  the 
water-fowl  the  most  interesting  are  two 
species  of  swans.  Of  these,  the  Trumpeter 
Swan  ( Olor  buccinator)  is  rare  except  in 
British  Columbia.  The  Whistling  Swan 
( 0 .  columbianus)  is  more  generally  dis¬ 
tributed,  but  still  not  common.  Both 
breed  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Eight  or 
nine  species  of  geese  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  Dominion,  the  majority 
of  them  on  the  coasts.  The  best  known 
is  the  Canada  Goose  ( Branta  canadensis ), 
which  either  as  a  migrant  or  summer 
resident  occurs  in  every  province.  Nearly 
40  species  of  ducks  have  been  recorded 
for  the  Dominion,  but  a  few  of  these  are 
merely  accidental  visitors,  while  some 
others,  as  the  Eiders,  are  chiefly  maritime. 
The  remaining  species  are  represented  by 
myriads  of  individuals,  well  distributed 
over  the  whole  country  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  in  summer  resorting  to  the 
northern  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
various  provinces  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  great  centres  of  abundance  at  this 
season  are  the  marshes  and  lakes  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  As  might  be  expected 
in  a  land  so  bountifully  supplied  with 
lakes  and  water-courses  as  Canada,  Herons, 
Cranes,  Rails,  Plover,  and  Sandpipers 
are  common  in  localities  suited  to  their 
requirements.  Herons  and  Rails  are 
generally  distributed  summer  residents. 
Cranes  are  now  only  found  on  the  prairies 
from  Manitoba  to  British  Columbia,  while 
most  of  the  Plover  and  Sandpipers  are 
spring  and  autumn  migrants  passing  on 
to  the  barren  lands  before  nesting.  In 
this  last-mentioned  family  ( Scolopacidac ) 
are  two  highly  esteemed  game  birds — the 
American  Woodcock  ( Philohela  minor), 
which  is  found  in  wooded  country  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  Central  Manitoba, 
and  Wilson’s  Snipe  ( Gallinago  delicaia), 
an  abundant  summer  resident  in  suitable 
places  from  the  eastern  provinces  to 
Vancouver  Island. 


Canada  is  particularly  rich  in  Gallinaceous 
birds  ( Gallinae ),  though  all  but  two  of  the 
native  species  are  Grouse  or  Ptarmigan. 
Of  the  exceptions  the  Wild  Turkey, 
formerly  common  in  South-Western 
Ontario,  is  now  entirely  exterminated, 
while  the  one  native  Partridge,  commonly 
known  as  Quail  or  Bob-white  ( Colinus 
virginiamts),  a  resident  of  Southern 
Ontario,  is  becoming  very  scarce.  There 
are  six  clearly  defined  species  of  Wood 
Grouse,  with  several  recognized  geo¬ 
graphical  races  found  in  the  Dominion. 
Of  these  the  Ruffed  Grouse  ( Bonasa 
11  mb  ell  us)  has  the  widest  distribution, 
ranging  through  the  whole  wooded 
country  from  east  to  west  and  from  the 
southern  border  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
barrens  of  the  North.  The  Canada  Grouse 
( Canachites  canadensis)  is  also  found  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  confines  itself  to  the 
spruce  woods  of  the  North.  The  remaining 
species  of  Wood  Grouse  are  restricted  to 
the  forest  slopes  of  the  western  mountains. 
In  the  sub-Arctic  regions  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  West,  five  species  and 
several  sub-species  of  Ptarmigan  have 
been  discovered  by  adventurous  explorers. 
Their  haunts  being  difficult  of  access,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  but  little  known.  On  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  where  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  called  “  Prairie  chicken,”  two  splendid 
species  of  the  Grouse  family  are  common  ; 
living  in  the  open  and  lying  well  to  a  dog, 
they  are  ideal  birds  from  a  sportsman’s  point 
of  view.  The  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  ( Pedio - 
cades  phasianellus)  is  found  on  all  the 
prairies  from  Eastern  Manitoba  to  British 
Columbia,  and  has  of  late  extended  its 
range  eastward,  having  frequently  been 
found  in  North-Western  Ontario.  Since 
1881,  the  Pinnated  Grouse  ( Tympanuchus 
americanus)  has  worked  its  way  northward 
from  the  prairies  south  of  the  boundary, 
and  is  now  common  in  Manitoba  and 
Assiniboia.  In  the  sage  brush-land  of 
Saskatchewan  and  westward,  Sage  Grouse 
( Centrocercus  phasianus)  occurs  in  small 
numbers.  This  is  the  largest  Grouse  of 
the  continent ;  it  is  a  very  handsome 
bird,  but  not  so  highly  esteemed  by 
sportsmen  as  the  other  prairie  species. 

Lip  to  about  35  years  ago  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  ( Eclopistes  migratorius)  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  American  birds. 
It  is  now  extinct,  and  the  whole  family 
( Columbidae )  is  only  represented  in  Canada 
by  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  ( Columba 
fasciata)  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
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little  Mourning  Dove  ( Zenaidura  macroura), 
which  ranges  from  New  Brunswick  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  birds  of  prey  comprise  a  large 
number  of  species,  though  nowhere  are 
individuals  excessively  numerous.  Vultures 
are  represented  by  the  Turkey  Buzzard 
( Cathartes  aura),  an  irregular  visitor  to 
most  of  the  provinces,  and  two  other 
species  which  have  been  recorded  but 
whose  occurrence  is  accidental.  Six  species 
of  Buzzards  and  some  sub-species  are 
generally  distributed  over  the  country,  the 
most  conspicuous  being  the  American 
Rough-legged  Hawk,  a  noble-looking  bird 
which,  however,  preys  only  upon  mice 
and  such  "  small  deer.”  Eagles  are  now 
rare  in  all  settled  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
the  Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetos) 
extremely  so.  The  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaetus 
leucocephalus)  is  more  often  seen,  especially 
in  winter,  when  it  visits  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes  or  the  coasts.  Fourteen 
species  and  nearly  as  many  sub-species 
of  Owls  have  been  recorded  for  Canada, 
the  most  noticeable  being  the  Great 
Horned  Owl  ( Bubo  virginianus),  which, 
with  its  geographical  races,  ranges  from 
coast  to  coast  and  north  to  the  timber 
limit.  From  the  Arctic  circle  the  Snowy 
Owl  ( Nyctea  nyctea)  drifts  southward  in 
winter  to  the  southern  boundary  and 
beyond  it.  Perhaps  the  most  abundant 
of  the  Owls  is  the  Short-eared  (Asio 
accipitrinus),  which  differs  from  all  the 
others  in  being  a  bird  of  the  open,  usually 
frequenting  marshes  or  meadow  land, 
where  it  both  hunts  and  roosts.  Two 
species  of  Cuckoos  and  one  Kingfisher 
are  summer  residents  of  Canada,  the 
Cuckoos  never  being  common  anywhere. 
Both  species  build  nests  for  themselves, 
not  having  acquired  the  parasitic  habit 
of  their  European  relative.  The  Belted 
Kingfisher  ( Ceryle  alcyon)  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  and  obtrusive 
birds  of  the  country,  ranging  from 
Labrador  to  Vancouver  Island  and  north 
to  the  Arctic  circle.  As  might  be  expected 
in  an  extensive  forest  country,  the  Wood¬ 
pecker  family  is  well  represented,  eleven 
species  and  many  geographical  races 
being  found.  Several  of  these  are 
abundant  in  suitable  localities,  and  only 
on  the  open  prairie  are  they  absent.  The 
Pileated  Woodpecker  or  Cock  of  the 
Woods  ( Ceophloeus  pileatus )  is  a  handsome 
bird,  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon ;  a 
resident  of  the  forest  from  the  Atlantic 
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coast  to  Vancouver  Island,  its  range  is 
becoming  restricted  to  the  northern  part 
of  its  former  haunts  as  the  heavy  timber 
is  destroyed. 

The  family  of  Nighthawks  ( Caprimul 
gidae )  furnishes  two  most  interesting 
species,  both  of  which  attract  attention 
wherever  heard  or  seen,  namely,  the  Whip- 
poor-Will  because  of  its  clear-cut  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  syllables  from  which  its  name 
is  derived,  and  the  Nighthawk  by  reason 
of  its  powers  of  flight  and  the  hollow 
booming  sound  it  produces  as  it  swoops 
downwards  from  time  to  time  when 
circling  about  over  its  nesting-place.  To 
most  people  the  Whip-poor-Will  ( Aniro - 
stomus  vociferus)  is  a  voice  and  nothing 
more,  for  the  bird  is  a  dweller  in  the 
woods,  is  silent  during  the  day,  and  only 
moves  and  sings  in  the  obscurity  of  its 
haunts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Night- 
hawk  ( Chordeiles  virginianus)  flies  high 
in  the  open  at  all  times,  except  on  the 
very  brightest  days,  and  so  can  be  readily 
observed. 

Although  Humming  Birds  are  usually 
associated  with  the  tropics,  Canada  can 
boast  of  five  species  as  regular  summer 
residents.  The  Ruby-throated  Humming 
Bird  ( Trochilus  colubris)  ranges  and  breeds 
in  all  the  provinces  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Western  Manitoba;  the  other  four  species 
are  found  commonly  in  favourable  localities 
in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

None  of  the  Flycatchers  are  bright- 
plumaged  birds,  yet  their  habit  of  sitting 
exposed  on  bare  branches  renders  them 
noticeable.  About  fifteen  species  and 
some  varieties  have  been  recorded  for 
the  whole  country,  of  which  the  most 
typical  is  the  Kingbird  [Tyr  annus  tyr annus), 
found  commonly  wherever  trees  grow,  in 
all  the  provinces.  Representatives  of  the 
Corvidae,  which  include  the  Magpies, 
Crows,  and  Jays,  are  very  much  in 
evidence  in  all  wooded  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  The  Magpie  ( Pica  pica  hud- 
sonia)  and  most  of  the  Jays  are  restricted 
to  Saskatchewan  and  the  West.  The  Blue 
Jay  ( Cyanocitta  cristata)  is  an  abundant 
species  in  all  provinces  east  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan  ;  while  the  Canada  Jay  or  “  Whisky 
Jack  ”  ( Perisorcns  canadensis)  confines 

itself  to  the  northern  forests  of  all  pro¬ 
vinces  except  perhaps  British  Columbia. 
Ravens  ( Corvus  corax  principalis)  are  found 
more  commonly  on  the  Pacific  coast  now 
than  elsewhere,  though  their  range  extends 
across  the  entire  country.  They  soon 


retire  as  the  land  is  settled.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Crow  (C.  brachyrhynchus),  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  flourish  and  increase 
as  the  land  is  settled,  and  is  abundant 
everywhere  east  of  Alberta.  Westward 
its  place  is  taken  by  an  allied  species. 

I  he  family  Icteridac,  which  includes 
the  Blackbirds,  Meadowlarks,  Orioles,  etc., 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
melodious  of  Canadian  birds.  The  Bob- 
o  -link  enlivens  the  hay  meadows  of  the 
eastern  provinces  and  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  to  the  Rockies,  with  its  rollick¬ 
ing  song  ;  while  the  brilliant  plumage  and 
flute-like  notes  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
{Icterus  galbula)  never  fail  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Meadowlark  ( Sturnella  magna ) 
of  the  eastern  provinces  and  the  Western 
Meadowlark  (S.  magna  neglecla)  of  the 
prairies  are  both  remarkable  songsters, 
the  western  variety  particularly  so.  In 
this  family  is  found  the  only  bird  of 
Canada  which  habitually  deposits  its  eggs 
in  other  birds’  nests,  the  Cowbird  (Molo- 
thrus  aler),  having  the  same  parasitic  habit 
as  the  European  Cuckoo. 

The  Finches  and  Sparrows  (F ringillidae) 
are  a  large  family  containing  many  well- 
marked  species.  Among  them  the  Evening 
Grosbeak  ( H esperiphona  vespertina),  Pine 
Grosbeak  ( Pinicola  enucleator),  and  Rose¬ 
breasted  Grosbeak  ( Habia  ludoviciana)  are 
particularly  conspicuous  by  reason  of 
their  bright  plumage  and  musical  notes. 
Representatives  of  the  family  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  country  at  all  seasons, 
though  of  course  the  number  of  species 
and  of  individuals  is  far  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  This  group,  however, 
provides  a  large  proportion  of  our  winter 
visitors.  Among  the  commonest  of  these 
are  Snowflakes,  Redpolls,  Pine  Grosbeaks, 
and  two  species  of  Crossbills. 

Swallows  ( Hirundinidae )  are  abundant 
in  all  open  parts  of  the  country,  more 
especially  where  it  is  well  settled  and 
cultivated.  There  are  six  species,  only 
one  of  which,  the  Bank  Swallow  ( Hirun - 
dinida  riparia),  has  retained  its  primitive 
nesting  habits,  all  the  others  preferring 
to  make  use  of  buildings  as  breeding- 
places  wherever  such  are  available.  A 
typical  species  is  the  Purple  Martin 
{Progne  subis),  which  is  somewhat  irre¬ 
gularly  distributed  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Vancouver  Island. 

In  the  spring  and  autumn  Canada 
swarms  with  the  hosts  of  Warblers 
(M niolillidae)  which  at  these  seasons  are 
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migrating  to  and  from  their  summer 
quarters.  There  are  about  38  species 
of  the  brightly  plumaged  little  birds 
recognized,  with  many  sub-species.  Many 
of  them  are  rare  or  local  in  distribution; 
while  others  range  and  breed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  suited  to  their 
requirements.  One  of  the  best-known 
and  widely  distributed  of  the  group  is 
the  Yellow  Warbler  ( Dendroica  aesliva), 
which  is  common  everywhere,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  British  Columbia,  breeding 
throughout  its  range.  Though  called 
“Warblers,”  very  few  of  these  birds 
rank  high  as  songsters  ;  they  are,  however, 
active,  merry  little  creatures,  constantly 
flitting  from  twig  to  twig,  and  all  the 
time  singing  such  notes  as  they  have, 
apparently  to  show  their  joy  at  returning 
to  their  Canadian  home. 

Among  the  Mockers  and  Wrens 
( Troglodylidae )  are  found  some  of  our 
best  singers.  The  famous  Mocking  Bird 
of  the  South  has  been  found  in  Southern 
Ontario,  but  is  only  accidental  there ; 
its  near  relatives  the  Catbird  ( Galeoscoples 
carolinensis)  and  Brown  Thrasher  ( Toxo- 
stoma  rufum)  nearly,  if  not  quite,  com¬ 
pensate  for  its  absence,  both  of  them 
being  possessed  of  musical  powers  of 
the  highest  order.  Catbirds  are  found 
in  all  the  provinces  and  are  abundant 
in  many  places.  The  Thrasher  has  not 
such  a  wide  range,  but  is  common  in 
parts  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba. 
West  of  that  it  occurs  locally  to  Southern 
Alberta.  The  Wrens,  of  which  there 
are  seven  species  and  several  varieties, 
are  represented  in  all  provinces;  all  are 
possessed  with  the  usual  Wren  charac¬ 
teristics,  viz.  unlimited  vitality  and  voices 
which  never  tire. 

Wherever  there  are  forest  trees, 
especially  conifers,  Creepers  ( Ccrthiidac ), 
Nuthatches  and  Tits  ( Paridat  (and  Kinglets 
{Sylviidae)  of  several  species  are  sure  to 
be  found  at  all  seasons,  for  while  some 
of  these  little  birds  are  migrants  or  partial 
migrants,  most  of  them  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  brave  the  Canadian  winters  even 
in  the  northern  forests  of  Manitoba. 

Thrushes  (Turdidae)  are  all  summer 
residents  only.  About  twelve  species  are 
recognized  with  many  sub-species.  Most 
of  them  are  birds  of  the  woodland,  and 
being  of  plain  plumage  do  not  attract 
attention,  though  they  are  excellent 
songsters.  There  are,  however,  two  well- 
marked  exceptions  to  the  family  rule,  the 
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American  Robin  (. Planesticus  migraiorius) 
being  one.  No  bird  is  more  in  evidence 
everywhere  than  this.  It  seems  to  delight 
in  the  society  of  man  and  makes  itself 
at  home  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  cities, 
where  it  will  nest  wherever  it  finds  a 
convenient  place,  even  if  it  be  in  a  railway 
station.  Its  range  extends  right  across  the 
country,  the  British  Columbia  form  being 
considered  a  sub-species.  The  other 
exception  is  the  Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis). 
While  this  beautiful  creature  is  just  as 
familiar  as  the  Robin  and  attaches  itself 
closely  to  the  settlements,  nesting  in  the 
orchard  and  garden,  it  is  gentle  and  quiet 
in  manner.  The  Robin  shouts  his  notes 
defiantly  from  the  house-  or  tree-top  and 
cares  nothing  who  hears  or  sees  him  ;  the 
Bluebird  softly  and  persuasively  sings  his 
pretty  song  from  a  fence-post  or  apple- 
tree,  wafting  it  to  you,  as  it  were,  with 
a  desire  to  please.  The  Bluebirds’  range 
is  restricted  to  the  provinces  east  of 
Central  Manitoba. 

Mammals 

Considering  the  great  area  of  Canada 
and  its  varied  physical  features,  the 
number  of  distinct  species  of  mammals  is 
comparatively  small,  but  as  the  range  of 
many  of  these  species  extends  across  the 
entire  Dominion,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  a  great  number  of  geographical 
races  or  varieties  have  been  recognized 
and  described  by  naturalists.  Small  as  the 
number  of  species  is,  they  have  been 
the  source  of  much  wealth  to  the  country, 
for  among  them  are  many  of  the  most 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals  known,  and 
the  individuals  of  most  of  the  important 
species  are  abundant  in  their  chosen 
haunts.  The  whaling  industry  of  our 
coasts  has  also  long  been,  and  still  is,  a 
profitable  enterprise. 

The  Order  Cetacea,  which  includes 
Whales,  Porpoises,  and  Dolphins,  is  well 
represented  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  where  “  fisheries  ”  are  still 
carried  on,  though  not  so  extensively  as 
in  former  years.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
six  species  of  Right  Whales  are  found, 
among  them  being  the  valuable  Greenland 
Whale  ( Balaam  mysticetus),  famous  for  its 
large  yield  of  oil  and  whalebone.  This 
species  sometimes  attains  a  length  of 
60  ft.,  but  specimens  of  that  size  are 
rarely  seen  now.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
Hiree  Right  Whales  occur,  the  best 
known  of  these  being  Sibbald’s  Rorqual 


( Balacnopicra  sibbaldi),  commonly  known 
as  the  sulphur-bottom,  which  is  also  found, 
though  rarely,  in  the  North  Atlantic.  This 
Whale  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  of  living  animals,  frequently 
reaching  a  length  of  75  ft.  and  occa¬ 
sionally  more.  In  both  oceans  the  Sperm 
Whale  appears  off  the  coast  at  times, 
though  it  is  never  common. 

In  the  waters  off  the  shore-line  of  both 
oceans,  in  all  the  bays,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers  Dolphins  and  Porpoises 
abound,  eleven  species  being  known. 
Among  the  best-known  forms  are  the 
Blackfish  (Globiocephala  melas ),  Grampus 
( Grampus  griseus),  and  the  Killer  ( Orca 
orca).  These  occur  on  both  coasts,  while 
the  remarkable  Narwhal  ( Monodon 
monoceras )  and  White  Whale  ( Delphi)! - 
apierus  leucas )  are  winter  visitors  on  the 
Atlantic  side  from  the  frozen  North,  which 
is  their  usual  habitat. 

Order  Glires — Rodents 

This  is  the  largest  order  of  mammals 
both  in  number  of  species  and  in 
individuals.  Most  of  the  species  are  of 
small  size,  the  Beaver  being  the  largest 
Canadian  form. 

Hare  Family — Leporidae 

The  Varying  or  Snowshoe  Hare  ( Lepus 
americanus )  has  a  very  wide  distribution, 
being  found  in  all  the  wooded  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  the 
province  of  Manitoba  and  the  northern 
part  of  British  Columbia  this  Hare  is 
extremely  numerous  in  some  seasons.  In 
the  other  provinces  it  is  common  at  all 
times,  but  its  numbers  do  not  periodically 
fluctuate  as  they  do  in  Manitoba  and 
westward.  On  the  prairies  a  large 
Hare,  commonly  known  as  the  “Jack 
Rabbit"  ( L .  campesiris),  occurs  sparingly, 
and  there  are  also  three  or  four  small  Hares 
or  “Cotton-tail  Rabbits”  found  in  suitable 
places  from  Ontario  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Porcupine  Family — Erethizontidae 

The  Canadian  Porcupine  ( Ereiliizon 
dorsalis)  ranges  right  across  the  Dominion, 
being  found  in  all  the  wooded  country. 
It  is  an  independent,  blundering  sort  of 
creature  and  quite  inoffensive,  except  for 
its  habit  of  intruding  into  camps  and 
gnawing  everything  that  happens  to  have 
a  flavour  of  salt  about  it. 


Mouse  Family — Muridae 

The  species  in  this  group  are  many  and 
of  individuals  there  are  legions,  all  but 
one  of  them  being  just  as  objectionable  in 
Canada  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  exception  is  the  Muskrat 
( Fiber  zibdhicus).  This  little  animal  is 
common  everywhere  about  marshes,  rivers, 
and  streams  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
marshes  it  builds  houses  after  the  manner 
of  the  Beaver  for  winter  protection,  but  in 
streams  it  burrows  in  the  banks.  Muskrat 
fur,  when  in  prime  condition,  is  of  high 
quality  and  always  in  good  demand. 

Beaver  Family — Castoridae 

The  Beaver  ( Casior  canadensis)  is  found 
wherever  there  are  wooded  streams  and 
lakes  in  all  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
Some  few  years  ago  this  valuable  fur¬ 
bearing  animal  was  perilously  near  exter¬ 
mination,  but  owing  to  the  protection 
wisely  afforded  it,  the  Beaver  is  again 
becoming  abundant  in  many  districts. 
The  engineering  skill  displayed  by  this 
animal  in  constructing  dams  to  form  lakes 
and  in  building  its  winter  houses  seems 
sometimes  to  surpass  the  limits  of  mere 
instinct,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Indians  and  trappers  crediting  it  with 
reasoning  powers  little  short  of  human. 

Squirrel  Family — Sciuridae 

Among  the  Squirrels  are  to  be  found  the 
most  active  and  brightest  of  the  rodents. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Woodchuck  and 
Gophers,  are  burrowers,  but  as  they  are 
diurnal  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
summer  out  in  the  open,  they  are  readily 
observed  and  well  known.  The  most 
typical  Squirrels,  however,  are  creatures  of 
the  woods,  living  chiefly  in  trees,  in  which 
they  make  their  nests.  The  individuals  of 
nearly  all  species  are  abundant.  The 
burrowing  varieties,  in  fact,  are  so 
numerous  in  the  West  as  to  be  injurious 
to  agriculture. 

The  only  common  Marmot  in  Canada 
is  the  Woodchuck  or  Ground-hog  ( Arcto - 
mys  monax),  which  is  found  on  almost 
every  farm  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
West  of  Ontario  it  is  rare.  On  the  prairies 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  a  few 
colonies  of  Prairie-dogs  have  been 
found.  As  this  country  is  now  becoming 
settled  the  Prairie-dogs  will  soon  be 
exterminated. 

In  Manitoba  and  the  western  provinces 
there  are  three  or  four  species  of  Ground 
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Squirrels  or  Gophers,  all  of  which  are  in 
rather  bad  repute  as  crop  destroyers.  The 
most  noticeable  of  them  is  the  Striped 
Gopher  ( Spermophilus  iridecemlincciius), 
which  bv  reason  of  its  habit  of  sitting 
straight  up  in  front  of  its  burrow  is  sure 
to  attract  a  traveller’s  attention. 

Allied  to  the  Gophers  are  the  Chipmunks, 
of  which  the  Eastern  Chipmunk  ( Tarnias 
striatus)  is  the  typical  form.  These  pretty 
animals  are  burrowers  also,  but  they  do 
not  live  in  the  open  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gophers,  their  favourite  haunts  being 
wooded  banks  or  hill-sides,  old  fences, 
piles  of  rock,  etc. 

The  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  Tree 
Squirrels  is  the  Grey  Squirrel  (Sciurus 
carolinensis),  which  is  found  chiefly  in 
Southern  Ontario.  Although  called  by 
most  writers  the  Grey  Squirrel,  the  great 
majority  of  these  animals  in  Canada  are 
black.  As  this  Squirrel  is  considered  a 
delicacy  for  the  table,  it  has  been  hunted 
so  persistently  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of 
extermination.  The  Red  Squirrel  (S. 
hudsonicus),  with  its  various  geographical 
races,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
certainly  the  most  obtrusive  animal  of  the 
Canadian  woods. 

There  are  two  species  of  Flying  Squirrels 
found  in  Canada,  Sciuropierus  volans 
and  5.  sabrinus,  but  as  they  are 
nocturnal  and  very  quiet  in  their  habits 
they  are  less  frequently  observed  than 
others  of  the  family.  Both  are  found  in 
Ontario,  but  the  range  of  each  with  its 
varieties  is  not  satisfactorily  determined  in 
the  other  provinces. 

The  Order  Insectivora  includes  the 
Shrews  ( Soricidae )  and  the  Moles  ( Talpidae ). 
In  both  these  families  the  species  are  few, 
and  the  individuals,  though  abundant  in 
places  owing  to  their  manner  of  life,  are 
but  rarely  seen.  Among  the  Shrews  is 
Hoy’s  Shrew  ( Sorex  hoyi),  the  smallest 
American  mammal.  About  five  species  are 
said  to  be  Canadian,  but  probably  more 
will  be  found  when  they  have  been  better 
studied.  The  best-known  Mole  is  the  Star¬ 
nosed  ( Condylura  cristaia ),  which  has  a  wide 
range.  Representatives  of  both  families 
are  found  in  all  provinces. 

For  some  reason  Bats  ( Cliiroptera )  are 
not  particularly  abundant  anywhere  in 
Canada  ;  sometimes  in  certain  localities  a 
considerable  number  may  be  seen  on  their 
evening  flight,  but  such  occasions  are  rare. 
The  largest  species  is  the  Hoary  Ba 
( Lasiurus  cinereus),  which  in  expanse  may 


measure  a  little  over  i  ft.  The  com¬ 
monest  is  the  Silver-haired  Bat  (Lasion- 
ycieris  nodivagans),  a  beautiful  little 
creature.  The  Hoary  Bat  is  restricted  to 
Ontario,  the  four  or  five  other  Canadian 
species  being  more  generally  distributed. 

Deer  Family — Cervidae 

This  family  is  particularly  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  Canada,  six  well-defined  species 
with  several  varieties  of  each  being  found 
within  the  Dominion.  Among  them  are 
the  Moose  (A  Ices  am  eric  anus'),  and  the 
Wapiti  ( Cervus  canadensis)  the  two  largest 
and  most  magnificent  deer  in  the  world. 

Nowadays  the  Wapiti  is  found  only  in 
the  wooded  country  from  Lake  Manitoba 
westward  to  Vancouver  Island.  The 

Moose  has  a  wide  distribution,  inhabiting 
all  the  forests  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Pacific.  The  White-tailed  Deer  ( Odocoileus 
virginianus)  with  its  varieties  is  the  com¬ 
monest  and  most  widely  distributed  of  all, 
being  found  throughout  the  temperate 
region,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
except  on  the  treeless  plains  of  the  West. 

The  range  of  the  Black-tailed  Deer 

(0.  hemionus )  is  restricted  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  temperate  region  from  Central 
Manitoba  to  the  Pacific.  A  somewhat 
similar  animal,  the  Columbian  Deer 

(0.  columbianus),  occurs  only  in  Southern 
British  Columbia. 

The  Caribou  are  divided  by  some 

naturalists  into  two  species— Woodland 
Caribou  (Rangifer  carbon )  and  Barren- 
ground  Caribou  ( R .  arcticus ),  with  several 
varieties  of  each.  In  one  of  the  various 
forms,  Caribou  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Canada  from  coast  to 
coast ;  the  Barren-ground  race  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  faunal 
region. 

Prong-horns— Anti  locapridae 

The  Prong-horned  Antelope  formerly 
ranged  in  bands  over  the  prairies  of  part 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
but  the  very  few  left  are  confined  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  latter  province. 
As  it  does  not  seem  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  modern  conditions,  its  extinction 
within  a  few  years  is  certain. 

Cattle — Bovidae 

This  family  contains  four  well-marked 
species  with  only  two  or  three  recognized 
varieties.  In  this  group  is  the  Bison  or 
Buffalo  ( Bison  bison),  at  one  time  the  most 
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abundant  of  the  large  quadrupeds  of 
America,  but  now  almost  extinct  as  a  wild 
animal.  In  fact,  the  only  herd  not  now 
held  on  Government  reserves,  is  that 
discovered  on  the  plains  of  the  Great 
Slave  River  of  the  far  North-West. 

On  the  Arctic  barrens  east  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  the  Musk  Ox  ( Ovibus 
moschatus )  roams  in  small  bands,  safe  from 
all  but  the  most  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
and  the  few  Eskimo  who  inhabit  that 
inhospitable  region. 

The  Mountain  Sheep  or  Big-horn  (Ovis 
canadensis ) — one  of  the  most  attractive  game 
animals  of  the  world — reaches  perfection 
in  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia. 
1  hree  varieties  of  this  form  are  also 
found  in  the  same  province — 0.  stonei,  0. 
fannini,  and  0.  dalli.  By  some  authorities 
these  three  are  accorded  specific  rank. 

Wherever  there  are  high  mountains  in 
British  Columbia  the  Mountain  Goat 
( Oreamus  montana )  is  abundant,  more 
especially  near  the  coast.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  only  game  animal  which  has  not 
decreased  in  number  since  the  arrival  of 
the  white  man  in  America. 

Order  Ferae — Flesh-eaters 

Family  Olariidae,  Eared  Seals.  These 
large  animals  are  found  only  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  even  there  the  valuable  Fur  Seal 
( Oloes  ala  scan  us)  is  only  an  accidental 
visitor  to  British  Columbia.  The  huge  Sea 
Lion  (Eumetopias  stclleri)  is  fairly  abundant 
in  the  same  seas  north  of  lat.  51°.  Unlike 
the  last,  it  is  a  Hair  Seal  and  therefore  not 
so  highly  valued. 

I  he  Walrus  family  ( Odobenidae )  provides 
but  one  species  in  Canadian  fauna,  the 
Atlantic  Walrus  ( Odobenus  rosmarus),  which 
ranges  from  the  Arctic  regions  south  to 
Labrador.  An  allied  species  ( 0 .  oberus) 
occurs  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  Pacific  and  may  sometimes  wander 
as  far  south  as  British  Columbia. 

Six  species  of  Seals  inhabit  the  Arctic  seas 
and  are  at  times  recorded  from  our  Atlantic 
shores ;  of  these  the  best  known  is  the 
Harbour  Seal  (Phora  vitulina),  which  is 
common  at  all  seasons.  A  closely  allied 
species  is  very  abundant  along  the  coast 
and  for  some  distance  up  the  rivers  of 
British  Columbia. 

The  Family  Procyonidae  is  represented 
by  only  one  species— the  Racoon  ( Procyon 
lotor),  which  is  found  commonly  in  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  sparingly 
in  Manitoba,  and  rarely  farther  west.  Of 
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late  years  its  beautiful  fur  has  become  valu¬ 
able,  but  though  constantly  hunted  it  seems 
able  to  hold  its  own. 

Be.VRS — U RSI  DAE 

Although  the  Bears  are  classed  as 
carnivorous  animals,  they  devour  such  a 
variety  of  food  that  they  are  practically 
omnivorous  ;  flesh,  fish  and  fowl,  insects, 
berries  and  roots  all  are  equally  acceptable 
to  a  hungry  bear,  so  that  in  the  summer 
there  is  always  something  in  season  to 
satisfy  its  appetite.  In  the  winter  all  the 
Bears  except  the  male  Polar  Bear  become 
dormant,  retiring  to  some  shelter  where 
they  sleep  until  the  return  of  spring  arouses 
their  activity. 

The  Polar  Bear  ( Thalarclos  maritimus) 
prowls  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  it  is  found  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  by  whalers  and  others 
whose  adventures  take  them  into  those 
desolate  seas. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  North-West 
and  in  British  Columbia  the  Grizzly  Bear 
( Ursus  horribilis )  is  still  comparatively 
common.  This  is  the  most  formidable  bear 
known,  although  its  ferocity  was  much 
exaggerated  by  the  early  hunters.  An 
unwounded  bear  will  rarely  attack  a  man, 
but  when  wounded,  or  in  defence  of  its 
young,  the  Grizzly  becomes  a  most 
dangerous  antagonist. 

The  commonest  and  most  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  of  Canadian  Bears  is  the  Black 
Bear  (U.  americanus),  which  may  be  found 
in  every  province  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  It  varies  in  colour  from 
light  brown  to  glossy  black.  Animals 
in  the  brown  phase  are  generally  called 
Cinnamon  Bears  by  hunters.  A  smaller 
variety  occurs  in  Labrador. 

A  few  specimens  of  a  White  Bear 
(U.  kermodei)  have  been  taken  in 
British  Columbia,  but  whether  this  is  a 
good  species  or  only  a  variety  is  not  yet 
certain. 

The  Weasel  family  ( Mustelidae )  is  a 
group  of  animals  which,  though  varying 
much  in  external  appearance,  are  shown  to 
be  very  closely  related  when  their  anatomy 
is  studied.  Among  them  are  many  of 
the  most  valuable  fur-bearing  animals 
of  the  world,  their  product  forming 
an  important  item  of  the  wealth  of 
Canada. 

The  Otter  ( Lulra  canadensis)  ranges 


from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  was 
formerly  common  throughout  ;  the  great 
demand  for  its  skin,  however,  nearly 
caused  its  extermination,  but  having  been 
protected  for  a  few  years  it  is  said  to  be 
increasing  in  the  unsettled  districts.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  the  Sea  Otter  (Lalax  lutris) 
is  occasionally  seen,  but  it  is  extremely 
scarce  everywhere.  The  beautiful  but 
highly  odoriferous  Skunk  ( Mephitis  mephitis) 
is  found  in  all  provinces.  Its  fur  is  in 
demand  always,  though  in  life  the  animal 
is  decidedly  unpopular.  Several  species 
or  sub-species  are  claimed  for  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  but  as  they  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  and  their  habits  arc  alike  the 
distinction  is  only  important  to  experts. 
On  the  uncultivated  plains  of  the  West 
the  American  Badger  ( Taxidea  taxus)  is 
not  uncommon,  though  owing  to  its 
nocturnal  and  subterranean  life  it  is  not 
often  observed.  Its  hide  is  too  thick  and 
fur  too  coarse  to  be  of  commercial  value. 
The  Mink  ( Putorius  visou)  is  very 

generally  distributed,  being  equally  at 
home  in  wooded  country  and  open  plains, 
provided  there  is  water  within  reasonable 
distance.  Its  fur  is  in  great  demand  and 
brings  a  good  price  in  all  markets.  There 
are  three  species  of  Weasels  and  some 
varieties  of  each  found  within  the 
Dominion.  The  Ermine  (P.  longi- 
cauda),  which  turns  white  in  the  winter, 
furnishes  a  fur  of  some  value.  Skins  of 
all  species  which  assume  the  white 
phase  in  winter  are  also  used,  the  price 
of  none  of  them  being  very  high.  The 
Fisher  (Must da  pennanti)  ranges  through 
the  great  coniferous  forests,  from  coast  to 
coast,  but  is  never  abundant  anywhere. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  Marten  group  of 
this  family  and  by  many  people  considered 
the  handsomest.  Its  fur  is  always 
valuable,  but  varies  much  in  price 
according  to  colour  and  quality.  Another 
important  fur-bearer  is  the  Pine  Marten 
(M.  amerieana),  also  called  American 
Sable.  This,  too,  is  a  deep  forest  animal 
which  retreats  from  settlements,  but  is 
still  found  in  some  abundance  in  the 
evergreen  woods  of  all  provinces.  Several 
geographical  races  are  recognized,  but 
as  they  depend  chiefly  upon  colour  and 
size  the  distinction  is  not  of  much  value. 
The  most  extraordinary  animal  of  the 
whole  family  is  the  Wolverine  ( Gulo  luscus), 
a  powerful  ungainly  brute,  feared  and 
hated  by  all  inhabitants  of  the  forests 


of  the  North.  It  carries  valuable  fur, 
but  is  hard  to  trap. 

The  Canidae  does  not  contain  many 
species,  but  individuals  of  each  are 
numerous  in  places,  the  Red  Fox 
(I  ulpes  Julriis)  being  quite  abundant 
throughout  its  range,  which  extends  clear 
across  the  country.  This  animal  seems 
so  well  able  to  adapt  itself  to  modern 
conditions  that  it  is  quite  as  common 
near  the  settled  country  as  in  the  wilds. 
Several  geographical  races  are  recognized 
and  there  is  great  variation  in  colouring. 
One  phase  with  a  black  band  across  the 
shoulders  and  another  down  the  back 
is  known  as  the  “  Cross  Fox,’’  the  “  Silver 
Grey  "  is  a  grey  phase,  while  the  famous 
“Black  Fox''  is  a  melanistic  form  of  the 
same  animal.  A  skin  of  the  latter  often 
sells  for  fabulous  prices.  The  little  Kit 
Fox  (V.  velox)  is  an  animal  of  the  plains 
ranging  from  Western  Manitoba  to  the 
Rockies.  In  the  Arctic  regions  the  Blue 
Fox  (V.  lagopus),  which  turns  white 
in  winter,  is  abundant.  Timber  Wolves 
( Canis  occidental is)  are  found  in  all  the 
wooded  parts  of  Canada  remote  from 
settlements.  They  vary  very  much  in 
colour,  and  several  geographical  races 
have  been  suggested  largely  upon  that 
ground.  There  are  no  authentic  accounts 
of  Canadian  Wolves  ever  having  attacked 
a  human  being,  stories  to  that  effect 
having  been  evolved  from  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  writer.  From  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Ontario  to  British 
Columbia  the  Coyote  or  Prairie  Wolf  (C. 
latrans  is  common.  It  is  a  small  cunning 
animal  which  seems  able  to  adapt  itself 
to  changing  conditions,  and  so  is  holding 
its  own  even  on  the  farmed  lands  of  the 
West.  Of  the  Cats  (Felidae)  the  species  are 
few  and  individuals  not  common.  The 
largest  is  the  Cougar  or  Mountain  Lion 
(Felis  cougar),  now  extinct  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion  except  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  westward,  where  it  still  haunts 
the  forests  of  big  timber.  In  Southern 
Ontario  the  Wild  Cat  (Lynx  ruins )  was  in 
former  days  occasionally  taken.  It  is 
never  heard  of  now,  but  in  the  great  woods 
of  the  North  the  Canada  Lynx  (/.. 
canadensis)  still  roams  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  be  of  interest  to  hunters  and  trappers, 
Although  of  somewhat  formidable  appear¬ 
ance  and  possessed  of  great  strength  for 
its  size,  it  is  cowardly  and  rarely  shows 
fight  unless  closely  cornered. 
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BLACK  SPRUCE  AND  TAMARAC. 


FLORA 


By  FRANCIS  E.  LLOYD,  Macdonald  Professor  of  Botany,  McGill  University 


HE  Flora  of  Canada 
can  be  understood 
properly  only  when 
considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  North 
America.  Arbitrary 
boundary  lines  only 
by  chance  bear  any  relation  to  vegetation, 
and  this  when  definite  geographical 
barriers  happen  to  be  the  main  factors 
in  fixing  them.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
description  the  North  American  Continent 
may  be  regarded  as  separable  longi¬ 
tudinally  into  three  great  regions:  (i) 
the  Atlantic  ;  (2)  the  middle  section — in 
which  is  included  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
(3)  Pacific — two  regions  characterized  by 
extensive  forest  growth,  separated  by  a 
mid-region  1  of  grassland  or  prairie  which 
merges  into  a  semi-arid  desert  in  the 
south  (Western  Texas)  and  extends 
through  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  to  the 

1  The  semi-aricl  desert  lying  between  the  Rocky 
and  Cascade  Mountains  disappears  in  Washington. 


Barren  Lands  of  the  Far  North  beyond 
Great  Slave  Lake.  The  eastern  longi¬ 
tudinal  zone  of  the  mid-region  constitutes 
the  great  cereal-growing  country,  which, 
as  one  progresses  northward  from  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  passes  more  and  more  to 
the  north-west  until  the  rich  wheat-growing 
region  of  Alberta  is  reached.  The  cause 
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for  this  lies  in  the  greater  rainfall  as  we 
proceed  northward,  which  allows  the 
grassland  to  be  more  or  less  occupied 
by  low,  scattered  woodlands  before  the 
Barrens  are  reached.  In  Canada,  there¬ 
fore,  a  northern  forest  belt  may  be  traced 
across  the  continent,  occupied  chiefly  by 
boreal  types  of  trees  of  smaller  stature, 
uniting  the  massive  forests  of  British 
Columbia  with  the  more  extensive  if  less 
imposing  ones  of  the  east.  The  Barren 
Lands  are  a  great  stretch  of  monotonous 
arctic  desert  lying,  roughly  speaking,  north 
of  latitude  65°  N.  as  far  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (longitude  1350  W.).  The 
shape  of  this  dreary  area  is  roughly 
triangular,  with  a  short  base  along  the 
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north-west  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  with  its 
southernmost  limit  at  Cape  Churchill  and 
its  apex  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  The  traditional  denomination  does 
not  include  the  similar  regions  of  Northern 
Ungava  and  Baffin  Land,  but  should  do  so 
from  the  floristic  point  of  view. 

It  is  important  for  a  further  general 
conception  to  consider  briefly  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  distribution  of  plants. 
The  subject,  as  applicable  to  Canada, 
requires  further  investigation,  but  the 
following  general  statements  may  be  made. 
Using  effective  crop-growing  temperatures 
as  a  basis,  a  zone  of  moderate  conditions 
(the  Transition  of  Merriam)  includes  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  dips  to  the  southward  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  then  passes 
north-westward  toward,  and  including  a 
large  portion  of,  Alberta.  Along  the 
Pacific  slope  it  extends  northwards. 
Beyond  this  zone  stretches  a  wide  boreal 
zone  conspicuous  by  its  low,  open  forests 
and  corresponding  undergrowth,  and 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  that  vague 
line  of  demarcation,  the  limit  of  tree 
growth.  This  line,  starting  at  about  570  N. 
in  Ungava,  trends  towards  the  north  in 
the  Western  Provinces,  and  cannot  he 
said  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
influence  of  the  Chinook  winds  being 
seen  in  the  development  of  high  vege¬ 
tation  west  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  higher 
elevations  of  mountain  ranges  are  arctic 
in  the  character  of  their  vegetation,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  alpine.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  arctic  and  alpine  plants  are 
identical  specifically,  though  thev  may  be 
and  indeed  become  so  as  the  mountains 
lie  farther  to  the  north. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  have  a  flora 
allied  to  that  of  New  England  and 
New  York  and  the  higher  elevations  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  is,  however,  more 
especially  allied  to  Northern  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  while  the  vege¬ 
tation  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  more 
closely  allied  with  that  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  southern  portions  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont.  The  general  trend 
of  the  zones  is  south-west  and  north-east, 
but  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (New¬ 
foundland,  Labrador)  the  vegetation  is 
uniformly  boreal,  although  a  number  of 
species  with  more  southerly  range  have 
their  northern  limits  of  distribution  in 
Newfoundland.  As  a  result  of  the  topo¬ 
graphy  and  other  peculiar  local  conditions, 
quite  marked  local  peculiarities  in  the 
flora  occur.  Thus  the  Gaspe  Peninsula 
contains  a  flora  akin  to  that  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  New  Brunswick  possesses 
several  arctic  species  ( Spiraea  salicifolia, 
Drosera  rol mid ifolia,  Andromeda  poh folia, 
etc.),  not,  however,  confined  to  it,  but 
mentioned  here  to  indicate  the  general 
relations  of  the  flora  of  the  region  to 
that  of  the  Far  North. 

The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  like 
that  of  the  Hudson  above  New  York  City, 
produces  a  flora  of  more  southerly  aspect. 
This  meets  the  flora  of  south  New  England 
at  Montreal  and  its  vicinity,  so  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions 
to  the  botanists  in  North  America.  A 
number  of  species  are  confined  to  the 
Montreal  Mountain  either  entirely  or  to 
a  restricted  area  in  its  vicinity.  It  is,  for 
example,  one  of  the  few  if  not  the  only 
station  in  the  cast  for  Galium  borealc. 
Crataegus  orbiculala,  a  haw,  has  been 


found  only  at  this  point.  Apparently, 
however,  many  of  the  plants  which  used 
to  be  found  on  this  island  of  trap  rock 
have  either  altogether  disappeared  or  are 
disappearing,  a  condition  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  influence  of  civilization, 
or  rather  to  some  of  its  attendant  evils. 

The  limestones  and  shales  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  are  peculiarly  rich  in  rare  or  local 
species.  According  to  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties,  there  are  in  North  America  about 
1,000  species  of  haws  ( Crataegus ),  of  which 
probably  as  many  as  70  species  occur  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  many  of  them  not 
far  distant  from  Montreal.  Other  species 
found  in  the  same  district  are  the  iron- 
wood  ( Ostrya  virginica),  the  slippery  elm 
(Ulmus  fulva),  the  bark  of  which  is  brought 
by  the  “habitant”  to  the  market  as  part 
of  the  local  materia  medica  rustiea,  witch 
hazel  ( Hamamelis  virginica),  and  hackberry 
(Cellis  occidentalis). 

Another  remarkable  region  is  the 
peninsula  of  Ontario.  Surrounded  by 
three  of  the  Great  Lakes  we  find  here 
a  region  of  great  interest  agriculturally, 
as  indicated  by  the  plants  of  southern 
origin  which  find  a  home  in  this  small 
area.  Among  the  species  are  :  The 
cucumber  tree  ( Magnolia  acuminata),  the 
paw-paw  ( Asimina  triloba),  sassafras  (S. 
variifolium),  the  buttonwood  ( Ptatanus 
occidentalis),  the  crab-apple  (Pyrus  coro- 
naria),  the  Kentucky  coffee-tree  ( Gymno - 
cladus  dioica),  the  honey  locust  ( Glcdilsia 
triacanthus),  and  the  black-gum  ( Nyssa 
sylvatica).  There  are,  of  course,  many 
others,  but  these  alone,  since  they  are 
very  generally  known,  will  indicate  the 
distinctly  southerly  character  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  this  limited  district. 

Large  areas  of  the  country  are  occupied 
by  lakes  of  most  intricate  shape  and  of 
all  sizes.  There  results  from  this  a  very 
large  and  at  present  only  little-studied 
fresh-water  flora.  Typha,  quillworts 
(Isoetes),  potamogetons,  sedges  and  rushes, 
and  many  other  water-inhabiting  plants 
and  those  occupying  very  wet  soil  occur 
in  hosts,  and  need  much  more  investiga¬ 
tion.  Of  the  well-known  plants  especial 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  wild  rice 
(Zizania  aquatica),  which  undoubtedly 
embraces  more  than  one  species.  This 
grows  over  a  large  territory  in  the  lake 
waters,  and  has  been  an  important  source 
of  food  for  Indians.  It  is  probably  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cultivation,  and  may  become  an 
important  food  plant  for  civilization. 
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When  in  flower  it  is  very  beautiful.  The 
ripe  fruit  breaks  away  with  great  ease, 
and  is  gathered  by  beating-  the  grain  into 
the  bottom  of  a  canoe  with  a  stick.  Like 
other  grains,  it  is  affected  by  an  ergot. 

Parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence  runs  the 
Height  of  Land,  the  Laurcntian  Mountains, 
which  marks  the  northern  limit  of  general 
agriculture  in  the  east.  For  example,  north 
of  Lac  Seul,  in  Keewatin,  frosts  mav 
occur  at  any  time  during  the  summer. 
From  this  general  region  the  distribution 
of  plants  extends  north  of  westward  to  the 
Mackenzie  River  and  down  it  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
find  that  in  the  Yukon  district  the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  ranching 
and  fruit  growing  possible.  Forests  of 
trees  large  enough  for  mining  timbers  and 
other  construction  are  here  found  and  the 
vegetation  in  general  is  allied  to  that  of 
the  Pacific  slope  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  general  trend  of  distribution  of 
plants  common  to  Yukon  and  the  more 
easterly  regions  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
saskatoon  (Amelanchicr  at  111 folia),  which 
extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
River  south-east  to  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  Saskatchewan  River  valley  is  a  strip 
of  country  which  bridges  the  west  and  the 
east.  Many  plants  common  to  the  east  and 
west  may  be  traced  along  the  Saskatchewan 
across  the  prairie  region.  The  black  birch 
(Betula  fonti nalis)  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Here  are  to  be  found  one  of  the  two 
cacti  occurring  in  Canada  :  the  prickly  pear 
(Opuntia  Missouriensis),  where  it  has  been 
known  to  resist  a  temperature  of  — 55°  Falir. ; 
the  other  species,  also  a  prickly  pear 
(0.  Rajinesqui),  is  found  at  Pelee  Point 
Lake  Erie. 

South  of  this  river  valley,  the  prairies 
are  continuous  floristieally  with  those  still 
farther  to  the  south. 

British  Columbia  is  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  flora  and  that  of  the 
Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Many  plants,  including 
trees,  are  found  over  the  whole  region  (the 
Douglas  spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  salmon- 
berry,  etc.),  while  others  are  more  locally 
distributed. 

We  may  now  consider  typical,  well- 
studied  areas.  The  first  of  these,  New 
Brunswick,  represents  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  country.  This  is  an  area  of  27,000 
square  miles,  with  a  homogeneous  climate 
and  topography,  the  latter  consisting  of 
extensive  plateaus  with  smoothly  rounded 
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surfaces,  the  major  elevations  reaching  a 
height  of  2,700  ft.  The  mean  temperatures 
of  summer  are  low  (6i°  Fahr.)  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  ocean,  which  also  causes 
an  evenly  distributed  rainfall  of  about 
40  in.  and  generally  high  humidity.  The 
predominant  type  of  vegetation  to  be  found 
where  such  conditions,  coupled  with  fair 
drainage,  prevail  is  the  so-called  mesophytic, 
that  is,  a  type  which  is  adapted  to  conditions 
which  are  generally  favourable  to  growth 
and  do  not  place  a  special  tax.  on  the 
plant.  Such  vegetation  consists  of  nearly 
continuous  forest,  interrupted  by  water 
bodies  and  bogs  on  one  hand  and  by  local 
features  (cliffs,  rocky  surfaces,  dry  barrens, 
etc.)  which  limit  growth  by  lack  of 
moisture  on  the  other. 

The  forests  are  composed  chiefly  of 
silver  maple  ( Acer  saccharinum),  paper 
birch  (Beiula  papyrifera),  red  spruce  ( Picea 
rubra),  and  balsam  fir  (Abies  balsamea). 
Other  species  which  occur  in  limited  num¬ 
bers  are  the  white  pine  ( Pinits  strobus),  elm 
(Ulmus  Americana),  red  and  grey  pines 
(Pinus  resinosa  and  P.  Banksiana),  black 
spruce  ( Picea  nigra),  white  cedar  ( Thuya 
Occident alis )  in  the  “cedar  swamps,”  and 
hemlock  ( Tsuga  Canadensis).  The  black 
spruce  is  peculiar  in  growing  in  both  wet 
and  high  rocky  situations,  and  takes  in  the 
latter  the  peculiar  dwarfed  “pucker-bush” 
character,  usually  seen  in  habitats  exposed 
to  strong  prevailing  winds.  Along  the 
banks  of  streams  the  alder  ( Alnus  incana ) 
is  characteristic,  while  somewhat  removed 
from  the  banks,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  lakes,  the  sweet  gale  (. Myrica 
Gale )  and  the  beautiful  little  shrubby  heath 
peculiar  to  the  north-east,  rhododendron 
( Rhodora ),  are  to  be  found.  The  marshes 
and  bogs  support  vegetations  of  very 
specialized  kinds,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  as  prominent  examples  certain 
stiff-leaved  grasses,  sedges,  the  marsh 
cinquefoil  ( Poteniilla  palustris),  and  a  shield 
fern  (. Aspidiutn  Thelyfteris),  all  growing  in 
a  substratum  composed  of  vegetable  debris 
(turf )  clothed  with  a  growth  of  mosses,  of 
which  the  sphagnums,  peculiar  for  their 
water-holding  capacity,  are  predominant. 
Under  certain  conditions,  swamps  may  be 
forested  by  black  spruce  and  tamarac 
(. Larix  Americana),  together  with  bushy 
heaths,  and  these  are  usually  designated 
as  “  tamarac  swamps.”  Rocks  and  cliffs 
support  only  a  very  scanty  growth  of 
lichens  and  mosses,  while  the  dry  moors 
or  barrens  have  also  low  heaths,  plants 


with  very  thick,  coriaceous  leaves  displaying 
adaptations  connected  with  economy  of 
water-supply,  such  as  rolled  margins,  dense 
tomentum  covering  the  under  surfaces,  etc. 
The  salt  marshes,  which  although  watery 
enough  must  be  regarded  as  “physio¬ 
logically  dry,”  also  bear  a  characteristic 
vegetation,  of  which  fleshy  species  such 
as  the  salicornias  (pickle-weeds)  and  the 
sea-lavender  (Sta iice)  and  sea-blight  ( Suacda ) 
are  striking  components. 

Deserving  of  special  mention  also  are 
the  raised  peat  bogs  found  along  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These  are  extremely 
well  developed  here,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  development  of  their  raised  middle 
zones,  higher  in  some  instances  by  20  ft. 
than  the  margins.  Hummocky  growth  of 
peat  moss  (composed  of  a  dozen  species  of 
sphagnum  with  other  mosses)  resting  on 
deep  peat  supports  a  sparse  covering 
of  heaths  and  heath-like  plants  arranged 
in  definite  zones.  These  plants  are 
peculiar  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  northern 
range,  and  all  of  the  ecological  type  called 
xerophilous,  that  is  to  say,  adapted  to 
actually  or  physiologically  dry  conditions. 
They  are  undersized,  and  unfold  their 
leaves  and  flowers  later  than  in  other 
habitats  in  the  same  locality.  This  is  due 
to  the  low  temperatures  of  the  interior  of 
the  bog  caused  by  the  slow  melting  of  the 
ice  of  winter.  Indeed,  there  is  sufficient 
difference  as  between  the  outer  and  middle 
parts  of  the  bogs  themselves  to  cause  the 
flowering  to  occur  later  in  the  middle. 
The  effects  of  the  temperatures  are  most 
marked  in  the  size  of  the  plants.  Thus  the 
black  spruce  and  tamarac  are  reduced 
to  dwarfed  plants  a  foot  or  less  in  height, 
as  are  the  shrubs,  consisting  of  Labrador 
tea  Ledum  latifolium),  some  laurels 
( Kalmia  glauca  and  angustifolia),  black 
crowberry  ( Empetrum  nigrum),  huckle¬ 
berries  ( Gallussacia  dumosa),  whortleberries 
( Vaccinium  spp.),  and  the  mountain  holly 
( Nemopanihes  mucronata).  The  smaller 
plants  of  these  bogs  are  also  very  charac¬ 
teristic  and  most  interesting  biologically. 
The  great  pitcher-plant  ( Sarracenia  pur¬ 
purea),  the  leaves  of  which  hold  water, 
entrap  insects,  and  form  the  breeding-places 
for  mosquitoes,  is  of  first  importance  as  a 
remarkable  plant.  The  round-leaved 
Sundew  (Dr os  era  rot  an  difolia)  is  almost 
equally  so,  being  a  “  carnivorous  ”  form. 
The  rare  orchid  ( Arethusa  bulbosa)  with 
delicate  pink  flowers,  the  cranberry 
( Vaccinium  oxycoccus),  cotton-grass  ( Erio - 
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pliorum  spp.)  with  its  cottony  inflorescence, 
and  a  golden  rod  (Solidago  uniligulata) 
make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  flora,  which 
includes  sedges,  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few 
other  larger  plants. 

In  a  word,  the  above  brief  account  may 
be  used  as  a  general  description  of  the 
sphagnum  bogs,  favoured  by  much  water, 
scant  in  lime  salts,  and  with  cool 
temperatures,  such  as  occur  over  immense 
areas  of  the  farther  north  and  north-west, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  muskeg  ( Muskeag ). 
Thus  the  region  immediately  to  the  west 
of  James  Bay  is  chiefly  muskeg,  bearing 
a  subarctic  flora  of  some  300  species, 
including  small  pines  ( Pinus  banksiana) 
and  willows  ( Salix  spp.),  with  herbs  of 
wide  distribution  throughout  the  region 
south  of  the  Barrens,  and  a  few  also  with 
more  arctic  range.  The  muskeg  sometimes 
takes  a  peculiar  circular  form.  It  must 
be  understood  that  ordinary  “young” 
sphagnum  moors  have  their  genesis  in 
open  lakes.  They,  in  turn,  are  encroached 
upon  by  the  surrounding  vegetation  (spruce 
and  tamarac,  with  their  attendant  shrubs 
and  herbs).  In  the  last  stages  the  original 
irregular  contour  becomes  more  and 
more  circular.  Under  peculiar  conditions 
remarkable  sphagnum  atolls  may  be 
formed.  These  are  annular  bog  formations 
with  a  central  lagoon.  The  atoll  itself  may 
support  a  growth  of  trees  (black  spruce) 
and  Labrador  tea,  together  with  bog 
plants  like  andromeda,  orchids  ( Gyrosiachys , 
Limodorum),  gentians,  campanulas,  and 
others.  The  peculiar  leaves  of  the 
sphagnum  mosses  allow  a  symbiotic 
relation  with  a  low  blue-green  algal  form 
(. Nostoc ). 

Vegetation  of  the  Eastern  Alluvial  Plains 

The  course  of  the  eastern  railways 
through  the  plains  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
brings  under  general  observation  a  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  has  been  much  modified  by 
cultivation.  Of  cultivated  plants  we  need 
not  speak  here,  but  it  will  interest  the 
student  to  know  what  he  may  expect  to 
see  in  this  region.  The  most  prominent 
tree,  on  account  of  its  wide  distribution 
and  its  beauty  of  form  and  outline  is 
the  American  elm  (Ulmus  Americana),  and 
this  will  always  be  seen  dotting  the  flat 
surface.  Its  trunk,  frequently  very  thick, 
breaks  up  into  numerous  spreading 
branches  which  lie  in  the  curves  of  a 
Gothic  arch.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
are  pendulous,  thus  producing  a  rounded 


1.  WILD  CHERRY-TREE.  2.  WHITE  SPRUCE,  EASTERN  SPECIMEN. 

4.  HEMLOCK,  EASTERN  SPECIMEN.  5.  ROCK  ELM, 


3.  RED  CEDAR,  EASTERN  SPECIMEN 
EASTERN  SPECIMEN. 
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top  but  delicately  graceful  outline.  The 
white  pine  is  also  frequent,  its  profile 
always  suggestive  of  a  Japanese  print.  The 
low  meadows  used  for  pasture  are  dotted 
with  hawthorns  ( Crataegus  spp.),  which 
present  a  topiary  effect  as  the  result  of 
the  browsing  by  cattle.  Often  patches  of 
woods  are  seen,  these  either  of  a  mixture 
of  maples,  oaks,  ash,  etc.,  or  of  species  of 
birch,  their  white  or  grey  stems  giving 
the  characteristic  note  of  colour.  Farther 
north  along  the  Height  of  Land,  except 
for  cultivated  areas,  the  low  rounded 
hills  are  clothed  with  a  low  forest  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  similar  on 
the  whole  to  those  of  contiguous  territory, 
while  the  borders  of  the  numerous  lakes 
and  streams  produce  willows  and  poplars 
in  abundance. 

Farther  to  the  west,  beyond  Manitoba, 
lie  the  prairies,  conspicuous  for  the 
absence  of  trees  and  the  abundance  of 
grasses  and  gaudy-flowered  herbage.  As 
one  passes  from  the  forested  region  of 
the  east,  the  trees  (. Populus  balsamifera, 
Salix  ftuviatilis,  etc.)  become  more  locally 
distributed  with  reference  to  the  streams, 
so  that  the  last  outposts  of  the  forests 
are  seen  in  the  small  waterways.  These 
grassy  plains  were  the  pastures  of  the 
buffalo,  and  are  still  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  the  old  trails  and  broken 
by  the  “wallows”  The  grasses,  including 
the  buffalo  grass  ( Bucloe  dactyloides),  are 
chiefly  perennial,  and  are  very  nourishing 
since  they  are  “  cured  ”  in  situ.  Any 
attempt  at  a  specific  enumeration  is  defied 
by  the  number  and  variety  combined  with 
the  generally  similar  characters  of  the 
species.  Predominant,  however,  besides 
the  grasses,  are  the  perennial  and  annual 
legumes  (vetches,  rattle-boxes,  and  the 
like),  and  the.  composites,  the  sunflower 
(Helianthus)  having  been  called  the  “king 
of  the  prairie.”  Every  traveller  remarks 
the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  prairie, 
especially  in  spring  and  autumn.  Of  great 
popular  and  scientific  interest  are  the 
“compass  plants”  ( Silphium  and  Laciuca), 
whose  leaves  are  orientated  north  and 
south  when  growing  in  the  open.  The 
Canadian  prairies  are  broken  by  numerous 
salinas — shallow  bodies  of  saline  waters — 
in  and  near  which  grow  typically  maritime 
salt-plants,  such  as  Atriplex  (salt-bush), 
sea-blight,  Sarcobatus,  the  seashore  crow¬ 
foot  ( Ranunculus  cymbalaria ),  pickle  weed 
or  glasswort  ( Salicomia ),  Dislchlis  spicata, 
a  coarse  salt  marsh  grass,  sand  spurreys, 


and  similar  plants.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  these  or  similar  species  have  been 
found  also  about  the  salt  springs  of  New 
Brunswick,  and,  in  common  with  maritime 
plants  in  general,  they  have  a  wide 
distribution. 

Speaking  of  the  prairie  plants,  it  should 
be  said  that  they  are  allied  to  a  more 
southerly  flora,  being  common  in  large 
part  to  the  Dakotas  and  South  Minnesota, 
where  the  formation  has  its  geographical 
beginning.  In  Alberta  it  gives  place,  as 
the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  approached,  to  a  vastly  different  flora 
of  more  northerly  aspect,  becoming  alpine 
at  the  higher  altitudes.  Apart  from 
the  forests  of  pines  (. Pinus  Murray  and), 
the  lodgepole  pine  (P.  ponderosa),  a 
large  important  tree,  characteristic  of  the 
more  arid  eastern  slopes,  and  P. 
monticola,  a  white  pine  allied  to  the  eastern 
white  pine  but  quite  distinct,  Douglas 
spruce,  spruce  ( Picea  Englemannii)  larch 
( Laric  Lyalii )  and  other,  less  important, 
species  which  constitute  the  chief  plant 
covering,  the  most  important  plants  of 
general  interest  are  those  of  smaller  stature 
but  wondrous  beauty  found  near  and  above 
the  higher  limits  of  the  forests  and  up 
to  the  perpetual  snows.  Here,  during  the 
short  summer,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
species  flower  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  meadows 
are  nature-made  flower  gaidens  of  infinite 
variety  which  command  the  attention  of 
the  most  casual  tourist  even  though  he 
sees  only  what  he  may  along  the  lines 
of  railway.  Of  these  more  lowly  plants 
in  point  of  stature,  those  with  showy  or 
delicate  flowers,  with  some  feature  of 
interest  in  colour,  form,  or  odour,  number 
some  200  species  (herbs  and  shrubs),  a 
goodly  proportion  of  which  may  be  found 
by  an  assiduous  collector  within  a  fairly 
small  geographical  range.  Among  so  many 
it  is  difficult  to  designate  those  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Of  dwarf  trees,  found 
high  up  among  the  rocks,  are  the  creeping 
juniper  ( Juniperus  communis  sibirica,  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  north)  and  the 
alpine  nut  pine  {Pinus  albicaulis).  Small 
gnarled  individuals  many  centuries  old 
can  be  seen  high  up  on  the  stony  ridges 
at  and  above  the  snowline. 

Heaths  {Cassiope,  Mertensiana,  Bryan- 
ihus  glanduliflorus,  B.  empelriformis, 
B.  intermedins),  with  rolled  leaves  and 
white,  pink,  or  red  globose  flowers, 
and  alpine  mountain  ash  (Pyrus  sambuci- 
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folia),  a  raspberry  {Rubus  arciicus ),  and  a 
shrubby  cinquefoil  ( Potentilla  fruticOsa) 
are  typical  Of  high  altitudes,  and  are  of 
the  same  ecological  character  as  the  shrubs 
of  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions.  The 
herbage,  aside  from  grasses  and  sedges, 
is  largely  composed  of  anemones  and 
buttercups,  cresses  and  campions,  globe 
flowers,  violets  (with  white,  yellow,  and 
purple  flowers),  chickweeds,  spring-beauties, 
geutns,  clovers  and  vetches,  saxifrages, 
yarrows,  daisies  and  asters,  paint  brushes 
and  louseworts,  false  hellebore,  a  small 
alpine  willow-herb,  monkey-flowers,  garlics, 
harebells,  lobelias,  gentians,  pentstemons 
or  beard-tongues,  and  speedwells — all 
these  have  several  representatives  with 
flowers  of  every  hue.  In  an  alpine  meadow 
of  a  few  acres  extent  one  may  find  one  or 
more  species  of  all  the  above  flowers,  so  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  amateur  finds 
his  enthusiasm  kindled  at  the  sight.  Even 
the  snow  itself  yields  its  red  snow  plant 
( Sphaerella  nivalis),  a  microscopic  alga 
which  grows  at  melting  temperature,  and 
occurs  in  such  quantities  as  to  colour  large 
areas  of  the  snowfields  a  deep  pink.  The 
forest  floor,  stream-bank,  swamps,  and 
glades,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  high 
meadows  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
attractive  plants,  but  these  are  more 
widely  scattered  and  never  show  such 
diversity  within  correspondingly  small 
areas.  In  burnt  patches  especially  the 
great  willow  herb  ( Epilobium  angustifolium) 
is  always  most  evident,  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  has  been  appropriately  called 
“fire  weed.”  Numerous  species  of  ferns 
and  several  lycopodiums,  some  of  which 
are  circumboreal,  e.g.  L.  Setago,  are  also  to 
be  found. 

The  trees  of  the  higher  altitudes  of  the 
drier  eastern  locality  have  their  trunks 
adorned  by  a  conspicuous  yellow  lichen 
(. Evernia  vulpina).  Other  lichens,  liver¬ 
worts,  mosses,  fungi,  and  algae  abound, 
and  have,  on  the  whole,  been  little 
studied. 

Pacific  Region 

As  typical  floristically  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
one  might  select  almost  any  spot  from 
Northern  California  to  Alaska,  so  homo¬ 
geneous  is  the  vegetation.  Vancouver 
Island  may  well  be  chosen  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  area,  one  which  may  well  serve 
as  a  contrast  to  New  Brunswick.  It  is  of 
first  importance  to  point  out  that  the 
climate  of  the  extreme  west  is  marked 
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by  high  winter  temperatures.  On  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Newfoundland  and  a  few  degrees  north 
of  New  Brunswick,  snow  rarely  occurs, 
and  it  is  “  wet "  snow  at  that,  and  the 
temperature  seldom  reaches  freezing-point. 
While  there  is  a  definite  resting  season  for 
the  higher  plants,  mosses,  lichens,  and 
fungi  are  found  active  all  winter.  This 
activity  and  the  stupendous  forest  covering 
are  due  as  well  to  the  high  humidity  and 
heavy  rainfall,  which  along  the  coast 
generally  reaches  an  average  of  120  in., 
while  a  still  heavier  precipitation  occurs 
locally.  The  rain  is  distributed  well  over 
nine  months  of  the  year,  with  distinctly 
less  rain  during  the  summer,  the  northern 
districts  during  this  season  receiving  more 
moisture  than  the  southern.  Without  see¬ 
ing  the  remarkable  vegetation  of  this 
Pacific  coastal  strip,  it  is  difficult  to  picture 
its  great  density,  comparable  literally 
to  that  of  a  tropical  forest.  Much  of 
primeval  nature  remains  here  untouched. 
There  are  immense  stretches  of  mountain¬ 
ous  country  covered  by  mighty  trees,  with 
columnar  boles,  branchless  for  100  ft. 
from  the  ground,  sheltering  frequently 
impenetrable  thickets  of  saplings,  brush, 
and  moss,  in  which  many  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  of  delicate  form  and  colouring  have 
their  foothold. 

Chief  among  the  trees  in  point  of  size 
and  beauty  are  the  British  Columbia 
pine,  there  so  called,  but  otherwise 
and  more  properly,  Douglas  spruce 
or  red  fir  (Pseudolsnga  mucronata), 
and  the  giant  cedar  ( Thuya  pi  1  cat  a). 
Close  to  the  coast  occurs  also  the  tide- 
land  spruce  ( Picca  Silchcnsis),  which 
has  a  large,  smooth,  cylindrical  trunk 
with  flaky  bark.  Everywhere  associated 
with  them  is  the  large  and  graceful 
western  hemlock  (Tanga  lieterophylla),  to 
the  casual  observer  differing  chiefly  in 
size  from  an  eastern  tree,  and  here  attain¬ 
ing  a  height  of  200  ft.  Of  these  trees 
the  first  two  are  further  remarkable.  The 
Douglas  fir  has  a  wonderfully  strong  and 
springy  straight-grained  wood  ;  its  foliage 
suggests  that  of  a  fir,  hence  one  of  its 
common  names,  while  the  cones  are 
pendulous  and,  in  this,  spruce-like.  The 
tree  is,  in  fact,  a  unique  type — only  one, 
however,  of  a  number  found  throughout 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  giant  cedar  has 
a  trunk  which  spreads  widely  at  the  base 
and  is  irregularly  lobed,  with  stringy  bark 
and  a  very  enduring,  soft,  and  aromatic 


wood,  which  is  very  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  shingles.  The  durability 
of  the  wood,  even  under  the  continual 
dampness  and  warmth  of  the  forest,  is 
so  great  that  it  may  remain  intact  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  lying  on  the 
forest  floor.  The  evidence  for  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  prostrate  trunks  become 
covered  with  moss  and  offer  a  seed-bed 
for  tree  seeds — thanks  to  the  dampness — 
so  that  the  seedlings  as  they  grow  straddle 
the  trunk  with  their  roots,  which  later 
penetrate  the  soil  beneath.  Straddling 
trees  of  large  size,  with  the  prostrate 
trunk  on  which  they  first  germinated  still 
largely  intact,  are  quite  common. 

Of  the  deciduous  trees  found  at  lower 
altitudes  and  in  the  valleys  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  white  oak  ( Quercus  Garryana), 
the  large-leafed  maple  (Acer  macrophyllum), 
and  the  Oregon  ash  (Fraxinus  Oregona) — 
these,  with  the  dark-foliaged,  tall,  cylin¬ 
drical  black  fir  (Abies  grandis),  forming  the 
woods  along  valley  streams.  In  similar 
situations  occurs  also  the  cascara  sagrada 
(Rhamnus  Purshiana),  of  great  importance 
for  pharmacology. 

The  under-brush  of  the  high  forest  is 
of  no  less  interest.  Near  the  coast  the 
“Salal”  (Gaultheria  Shallon),  a  large 
wintergreen  of  the  heath  family,  may  be 
almost  the  sole  plant,  and  form  an  im¬ 
penetrable  low  thicket.  The  berries  are 
eaten  by  bears.  Where  the  plant  is  less 
dominant  one  finds  tall  green  stems  and 
scarlet-fruited  huckleberries  (Vaccinium 
parvifolium  and  ovalifolium),  the  vine  maple 
(Acer  circinatum) — a  beautiful  species  with 
lithe  green  stem,  and  a  sarsaparilla,  the 
Devil's  walking  stick  (Fatsia  Iwrridd),  well 
named  so  on  account  of  its  rigid  thorn- 
studded  stems.  Along  mountain  streams 
the  large,  luscious,  scarlet-fruited  “  salmon 
berry”  (Rubits  speclabilis)  with  large, 
showy  white  flowers  is  very  abundant 
and  conspicuous. 

Of  the  herbs  of  this  undergrowth  there 
are  many  beautiful  species.  The  common 
bracken  (Pteris  aquilina )  reaches  a  re¬ 
markable  development — fronds  6  ft.  tall 
being  common.  Lycopodiums  abound. 
Lomaria  spicans — a  fine  narrow-leaved 
fern,  a  large-flowered,  dog-toothed  violet 
(Eryihronium  grandiflorum),  a  trillium 
(T.  grandiflorum),  a  stiff  and  sharply  thorny- 
leaved  barberry  (Berberis  nervosa),  the  dwarf 
cornel  (Cornus  Canadensis),  Clinlonia, 
Tolmeia,  Tiarella,  and  Circaea,  delicate- 
flowered  plants,  are  also  frequent.  The 
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beautiful  twin-flower  (Linnaea  borealis) 
and  the  purple  calypso  (C.  borealis),  a 
delicate  orchid,  must  be  mentioned  as 
plants  which  are  known  and  admired  by 
every  one  in  the  Far  West.  On  wet, 
rocky  slopes  is  to  be  found  the  butter-wort, 
with  a  violet-like  flower,  but  most  remark¬ 
able  for  its  leaves,  which,  like  those  of 
the  sundew,  secrete  a  watery  mucilage 
which  entraps  insects.  The  leaves  are 
used  in  the  Old  World  for  causing  milk 
to  curdle.  In  similar  but  more  shaded 
situations  a  rich  abundance  of  the  maiden¬ 
hair  fern  (Adianlum  pedatum)  may  be 
found.  This  beautiful  species  attains  its 
most  perfect  development  here. 

At  high  altitudes  a  flora  very  similar 
to  that  of  corresponding  situations  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  met  with — open 
alpine  meadows  clothed  with  many 
beautiful  flowering  plants.  Here  the  con¬ 
spicuous  tree  at  the  snowline  is  the 
mountain  hemlock  (Abies  Patloniana), 
which  behaves  in  these  wind-swept  regions 
quite  otherwise  than  the  alpine  pines,  juni¬ 
pers,  and  the  like.  The  prevailing  form 
which  it  takes  is  that  of  a  sharply 
attenuated  cone,  with  very  dense  foliage, 
and  is  usually  unique  and  picturesque 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  grouping.  No 
work  of  the  topiarist  is  at  once  so  free 
and  yet  formal  as  the  effect  of  meadow 
and  tree-clump  produced  in  alpine  regions 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  At  somewhat  lower 
elevations  the  yellow  cedar  (Chamaecy paris 
Nookalensis)  is  found,  another  tree  peculiar 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  great  amount  of  moisture  available 
makes  possible  a  very  abundant  epiphytic 
vegetation  throughout  the  coastal  strip  of 
country.  Near  the  shore  a  leathery-leaved 
polypody  (Polypodium  Scouleri)  grows  on 
the  tree-trunks  in  the  same  fashion  as 
does  a  similar  species  in  the  sub-tropical 
regions  of  North  America — Florida,  etc. 
Of  the  many  species  of  mosses  there  are 
a  number  conspicuous  for  their  size  and 
pendulous  habit,  massing  on  branches 
and  tree-trunks,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  foliose  liverworts.  The  lichens, 
too,  are  especially  noticeable — the  beard- 
lichen  (Usnea  barbata)  and  the  net-lichen 
(Ramalina  reticulata)  reaching  a  very 
marked  development.  The  latter  species 
is  characterized  by  having  lacunae  in  the 
frond,  which  grow  larger  as  the  plant 
increases  in  size.  Both  these  species 
reach  a  great  length  and  are  pendant 
from  tree  -  branches,  reminding  one 
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vividly  of  Florida  moss  ( Tillandsia 
usneoides). 

No  account  of  the  Pacific  coast  flora 
would  he  balanced — completeness  is  not 
possible  within  the  space  available — with¬ 
out  mention  of  the  marine  plants  which 
here  reach  a  phenomenal  development. 
From  Alaska  southwards  large  species 
of  brown  seaweed  are  numerous,  and  in 
some  cases  make  submarine  forests  as 
the  kelp  beds  of  Puget  Sound  and  adjacent 
waters  may  be  termed.  The  giant  bladder 
kelp  (Ncrcocystis  Lutkeana )  grows  there. 
Its  long  cable-like  stem  is  anchored  on  the 
bottom.  The  upper  end  is  expanded  into 
a  bladder,  from  which  extend  for  another 
great  length  long  ribbon-shaped  streamers. 
The  fact  that  “kelps”  must  be  avoided 
by  large  vessels  as  well  as  by  small  ones 
indicates  the  size  and  resistance  offered 
by  them.  Laminarias,  Alarias,  the  peculiar 
Egregia,  and  others  also  reach  a  large 
size,  the  last-named  being  especially 
abundant  and  conspicuous.  On  the  rocks 
exposed  at  high  tide  to  the  surf  occurs 
a  brown  kelp  ( Postelsia )  which  has  the 
form  of  a  small  palm-tree.  This  is  found 
only  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  shallow  water  in  company  with  the 
eel-grass  ( Vallisneria )  and  uncovered  at 
low  tide  is  found  a  peculiar  grass-like 
flowering  plant,  Phyllospadix  scoulcri.  Its 
seed-pods  are  worn  away  by  the  attrition 
caused  by  wave  action  in  such  a  way  as 
to  expose  hook-shaped  indurated  pro¬ 
jections,  by  which  they  are  anchored  to 
the  holdfasts  of  algae,  etc.,  thus  enabling 
the  plant  to  resist  being  carried  away  to 
places  unsuitable  for  germination.  The 
beach  itself  bears  a  flora  quite  different 
as  to  species  and  to  some  extent  as  to 
genera  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  is  composed  of  plants  all  of  which  show 
more  or  less  thickening  of  leaves  and 
stems  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  maritime 
plants — characters  which  mark  them 
as  sclcrophytie.  The  seaside  plantain 
(Plan  I  ago  maritima)  may  be  cited  as  one 
example.  The  narrow  leaves  are  very 
similar  in  outline  to  those  of  that  common 
weed,  the  narrow-leaved  plantain  of 
meadows  and  waste  places,  but  differ  in 
being  very  thick  and  fleshy,  thus  enabling 
the  plant  to  contain  a  much  larger  amount 
of  water. 

The  Barren  Lands 

The  immense  stretch  of  country  con¬ 
stituting  the  Barren  Lands  consists  of 


“level  or  rolling  grassy  plains,”  and  is 
extremely  uniform  in  character.  From 
the  floristic  point  of  view  it  is  that  portion 
of  the  country  north  of  the  tree  line.  It 
will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  not  a  sharp  one.  For 
example,  in  Quebec  and  Ungava  the  5yd 
parallel  marks  in  a  general  way  the  limit 
of  continuous  forest,  but  one  enters  upon 
a  treeless  waste  only  at  the  57th  parallel. 
On  the  west  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay  the 
corresponding  limits  are  somewhat  farther 
north,  and  run  north-westerly  rather 
than  westerly.  Thus  the  trees  and  muskeg 
cease  about  100  miles  north  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  or  at  about  the  63rd  parallel. 
The  tension  zone  between  the  forested 
country  and  the  Barrens  proper  is  occupied 
by  “tundra” — deep,  frozen  sphagnum  bogs, 
which  finally  disappear,  giving  place  to 
a  low  grass  and  sedge  vegetation,  broken 
by  exposed  rocky  surfaces  bearing  a  few 
species  of  lichens.  The  monotony  of 
grass,  sedge,  and  lichen — described  by 
Hearne,  who  travelled  through  part  of 
this  country  in  1769-72,  as  “short  curly 
moss” — together  with  a  few  mosses,  is 
variegated  during  the  short  sultry  summer 
by  delicate  flowers  similar  to  those  which 
we  have  seen  to  occur  in  the  alpine 
heights.  Ground  ice  keeps  the  wet  soil 
cold,  and  the  surface  is  constantly  wet. 
Far  to  the  north  in  favoured  localities, 
such  as  water-courses,  much-dwarfed 
spruces,  white  and  black,  and  willows  are 
to  be  occasionally  found.  The  species 
occurring  within  the  Barrens  number 
perhaps  150,  while  those  of  the  bordering 
country  are  approximately  as  many  again. 
The  principal  growths  of  shrubby  and 
near-shrubby  characters  are  the  Empelrum 
nigrum,  the  ground  birch  (Bdula  pumila) 
and  the  heaths,  including  two  species  of 
Pyrola  ( P .  minor  and  secunda),  Labrador 
Tea  (Ledum  palustre  principally),  a  rhodo¬ 
dendron  (R.  Lapponicum)  called  the 
Lapland  Rose-bav,  the  alpine  azalea 
(Loiseleuria  procumbent;),  a  laurel  (Kalmia 
polifolia),  Phyllodoce  coerulea,  Cassiope 
hypnoides,  the  bearberry  or  kinnikinic 
(Arclostaphyle  los  Uva-ursi  and  alpitia), 
the  snowberry  or  capillaire  ( Chiogenes 
Itispidula),  the  bog-bilberry  (Vaccinia  m 
uliginosum),  cow-  or  fox-berry  (F.  Vi lis- 
Idaea,  minus),  and  a  small  cranberry  (F. 
Oxycoccus),  most  of  which,  together  with 
a  blackberry,  are  of  relatively  great  im¬ 
portance  for  their  edible  berries,  as  well 
as  for  the  “tea”  (Ledum)  and  Indian 
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tobacco,  the  kinnikinic.  Some  of  the 
species  are  circumboreal,  and  always 
found  as  important  elements  in  the  far 
northern  flora.  Grasses,  sedges,  mosses, 
and  lichens — chiefly  Cclraria  arctic  a, 
islandica,  etc.,  and  species  of  Alectoria, 
Umbilicaria,  and  Cladonia,  or  reindeer 
moss — make  up  the  bulk  of  the  vegetation, 
while  the  bright-flowered  species  of  the 
short  summer  include  anemones  (A. 
multifida),  buttercups  (Ranunculus  tnulli- 
1 1das ),  a  poppy  (Paparer  nudicaute),  several 
stellarias,  a  lupine  (Lupinis  arcticus),  a 
white-flowered  flax  I.tnum  sp.),  spiraeas, 
a  strawberry,  a  cinquefoil,  a  few  saxi¬ 
frages,  and  a  number  of  composites, 
together  with  a  campanula,  and  a  few 
others.  The  lichens  contribute  largely  to 
the  sustenance  of  caribou,  and  are  eaten 
by  man— not  good  food,  but  such  as  can 
preserve  life. 

Plants  of  Special  Interest  found  in  Canada 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  indicate  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  plants  which  the 
visitor  would  expect  to  find,  or  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  deserving  of 
special  mention. 

The  national  emblem,  the  maple  leaf, 
is  the  leaf  of  the  red  maple  (Acer  rubrum). 
It  is  a  medium-sized  tree  with  red  twigs, 
rather  deeply  cut  leaves  which  become 
gorgeously  coloured  in  the  autumn.  Maple- 
sugar  is  obtained  chiefly  from  A.  sacchari- 
num,  both  the  tree  and  the  product  being 
peculiar  to  a  restricted  area  of  South-east 
Canada  and  the  adjoining  region  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  handsome  and  large 
tree.  The  sap  is  drawn  in  late  March  in 
Quebec,  boiled  down,  and  syrup  or  sugar 
prepared.  There  is  a  large  local  demand 
for  both  of  these  products. 

Of  the  birches,  the  most  noted  is  the 
paper  or  canoe  birch  (Betula  papyri/era). 

1  he  bark  was  used  by  the  Indians  for 
building  canoes,  covering  wigwams,  making 
baskets  and  other  receptacles,  and  is  still 
used  for  bric-a-brac.  It  has  a  remark¬ 
able  texture,  being  nothing  more  than 
extremely  thin  layers  of  cork  of  uniform 
thickness.  From  the  sap  of  the  yellow 
birch  (/>'.  lutea),  birch-beer  is  prepared 
White  birch  (/>'.  populifolia)  is  a  lire  tree, 
promptly  appearing  in  forest  burns,  which, 
together  with  the  quaking  aspen  ( Populus 
tremuloides),  it  quickly  reclothes.  For  this 
reason  these  are  very  important  trees. 

The  creeping  juniper  is  remarkable  for 
its  wide  distribution  and  great  hardiness, 
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The  yew  (Taxtis  brevi/olia)  is  on  the  other 
hand  monotypic  and  limited  to  the  western 
coast.  The  wood  is  the  equal  of  Spanish 
yew  for  bows,  though  less  well  known. 

A  very  neat  little  plant  is  the  gold-thread 
( Coptis  in  folia),  the  yellow  roots  being  sold 
in  the  “habitant”  market.  Schizaea  pusilla, 
a  minute,  rare  fern,  has  been  found  in 
Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  has 
curled  and  bread-like  leaves.  The  ginseng 
( Aralia  qiiinqiiefolia)  is  a  slow-growing 
plant  of  deep,  moist  woods  in  the  East, 
and  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  for  its 
pharmacologically  useless  roots  which, 
nevertheless,  bring  a  high  price.  There 
have  been  sustained  attempts  at  its  culti¬ 
vation  of  late  years,  with  more  or  less 
success. 

A  single  representative  of  the  genus 
Arbutus  (A.  Mcnziesii),  a  small  tree  of  the 
habit  of  semi-arid  desert  mountains,  with 
smooth,  red,  much-twisted  stems  and  thick 
evergreen  leaves,  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  heath 
(. Ericaceae )  and  allied  physiologically  as 
well  as  structurally  with  the  arctic  types 
mentioned  elsewhere.  It  is  a  southern 
mountain  type. 

A  floating  water  plant  (Ulrictilaria  vulgaris) 
bears  a  peculiar  structure  on  its  leaves 
having  the  form  of  a  trap.  Water  insects 
and  even  young  fish  are  caught. 

Of  the  60  or  so  species  of  orchids  found 


in  Canada,  many  are  green  flowered  and 
( Habenaria ),  e.g.  inconspicuous,  and  are 
pollinated  in  some  cases  by  mosquitoes. 
Of  the  larger-flowered  species  there  should 
be  especially  mentioned  the  showv  orchis 
( 0 .  speclabilis)  and  the  much  rarer 
Arclh usa  bitlbosa,  the  latter  having  deep 
rose-purple  and  the  former  waxy  white 
and  purple  flowers.  Calopogons  and 
pogonatums  occur  with  arethusa  in  bogs, 
and  have  delicate  and  rather  large  pink 
flowers.  The  lady’s  slippers  or  moccasin 
flowers  (Cxpripedium)  are  the  most  tropical 
of  all  in  form  and  colouring,  yellow,  white, 
and  pink  being  the  colours  of  the  inflated 
lip.  The  rarest  is  the  ram’s  head  moccasin 
flower  (C.  arietiniun),  found  in  the  East 
and  in  China. 

Of  the  lilies,  the  trilliums  are  most 
abundant  and  flower  in  early  spring.  They 
are  plants  of  singular  habit,  a  single  three- 
parted  red  or  white  flower  arising  from 
the  starting-point  of  three  large  leaves. 
Of  similar  habit,  but  not  related,  is  the 
mandrake  ( Podophyllum ),  also  seen  in  early 
spring.  Another  of  the  very  early  flowers 
is  the  blood  root  ( Sanguiiiaria  Canadensis), 
the  root-stock  of  which  exudes  a  red  latex. 
Succulent  and  with  delicate  white  flowers, 
it  appears  with  the  wind  anemone  (A. 
nemorosa)  in  open  places,  both  being  very 
evanescent.  At  the  same  time  in  the 
moist  woods  appear  the  dog-tooth  violet 


(Erythronium  Americanum)  and  the  Indian 
turnip  ( Arisaema  triphyllum)  with  hood¬ 
shaped,  purple-striped  spathe,  showing  its 
relation  to  the  calla-lily.  In  swamps  the 
cowslip  ( Caltha  palustris)  makes  a  field  of 
gold,  while  in  drier,  rocky  situations  the 
scarlet-  and  yellow-flowered  columbine 
( Aquilegia  Canadensis),  squirrel  corn 
(Dicentra  Canadensis),  and  Dutchman’s 
breeches  ( D .  cucullaria)  have  very  highly 
specialized  and  curiously  formed  flowers. 
Later  on,  in  wet  places,  the  blue  and 
the  scarlet  lobelias,  the  latter  well  named 
the  cardinal  flower,  are  notable.  And 
among  the  earliest  of  all,  along  the  edges 
of  copses  and  half  hidden  among  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  yesteryear,  one  finds  the  very 
lovely  trailing  arbutus  ( Epigaea  repens)  with 
creeping,  rusty  stems  and  stiff  evergreen 
leaves.  The  delicacy  and  fragrance  of  its 
flower  forms  an  indelible  association  with 
the  scents  and  sunshine  of  earl}''  spring 
in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted  with 
this  plant  in  its  native  habitat.  These, 
with  violets,  mitre-worts,  bell-flowers,  and 
many  others,  make  up  the  opening  floral 
march  of  the  year.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
the  species  are  different,  but  are  not  behind 
in  the  matter  of  numbers  and  colouring. 
The  blue-camass  (Camassia  esculenta),  a 
lily  with  showy  flowers,  formed  a  staple 
food  source  for  the  British  Columbia 
Indians. 
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FORESTRY  AND  TIMBER 


By  B.  E.  FERNOW,  LL.D.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 


HE  fear  of  a  timber 
famine  is  not  new 
in  the  world.  Again 
and  again  it  has 
loomed  up  in  the 
history  of  various 
nations,  and  the  old 
fable  of  the  foolish 
shepherd  crying  “  wolf  ”  when  there  was 
no  wolf,  suggests  itself  as  illustrating  the 
condition  of  the  earlier  calamity  croakers. 
But  the  “wolf”  finally  did  come.  And  it 
is  wise  to  find  out  why  it  did  not  come 
before,  and  why  it  is  likely  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  not-distanf  future. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  an 
actual,  acute  timber  famine  was  experienced 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and,  curiously 
enough,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  apprehensions  were  rife  even  earlier. 
Preposterous  as  these  fears  appear  in  the 
light  of  later  development,  they  were 
perfectly  justified  at  the  time,  for  fuel  wood 
was  the  great  desideratum,  the  use  of 
coal  being  not  yet  established,  and,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  railroads  and  to  poor 


development  of  other  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  it  had  to  be  found  within  practicable 
distance  of  the  places  of  consumption  or 
else  along  river-courses.  While,  therefore, 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  back- 
woods,  these  were  not  accessible. 

As  a  consequence,  the  rise  of  prices 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
alarming.  The  “wolf”  was  truly  on  the 
outskirts,  but  relief  came  in  the  shape 
of  coal  and  railroads.  In  Germany  this 
period  of  scarcity  led  to  all  sorts  of 
legislative  quackery,  but  it  had  the  per¬ 
manent  salutary  result  of  bringing  forestry 
to  the  front,  which,  while  it  has  not  been 
able  to  supply  entirely  the  needs  of  the 
dense  population,  has  done  the  reasonable 
thing  in  making  the  forest  area  produce 
as  much  as  it  possibly  can 

While  the  reasons  for  the  earlier  fears 
of  a  permanent  timber  famine  have 
vanished,  other  reasons  have  come  forward, 
new  complications  of  economic  conditions 
which  account  for  justifiable  fears  for  the 
future.  These  arc,  first  of  all,  expansion 
in  civilization  accompanied  by  increased 
wood  consumption  per  capita  ;  and  hasty 
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exploitation  and  expansion  of  means  of 
transportation  by  which  the  wood  market 
has  become  a  world  market,  and  hence 
not  local  but  general  considerations  of 
supply  and  demand  must  be  taken  into 
account  ;  and,  lastly,  knowledge  of 
the  limits  of  forest  supplies,  however 
imperfect,  has  come,  for  there  are  no  more 
unexplored  territories  which  may  lead  us 
into  the  belief  of  inexhaustible  resources. 

Until  the  twentieth  century,  Canadians 
have  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  as  regards 
their  forest  resources.  The  school  geo¬ 
graphies  made  the  Dominion  appear  as  a 
woodland  country,  and  hence  the  timber 
resources  were  believed  inexhaustible  ;  and 
even  now  persons  in  high  and  responsible 
positions  prate  of  inexhaustible  timber 
reserves.  But,  while  timber  is  wood, 
wood  is  not  timber :  the  latter  term  implies 
wood  of  a  size,  of  a  quality,  and  of  quantity 
per  acre  to  make  it  fit  for  profitable 
exploitation,  for  use  in  the  arts,  for  cutting 
into  logs,  to  be  sawed  into  boards  in  a 
mill,  to  be  used  in  manufactures.  If  these 
limitations  of  size,  quality,  and  quantity  per 
acre  are  applied,  the  claim  of  the  Dominion 
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being  an  inexhaustible  timber  country 
vanishes  into  thin  air. 

Even  the  statement  that  Canada  is  a 
woodland  country  needs  modification,  foi 
at  least  one-third  is  treeless  tundra,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  200,000  square 
miles  of  forestless  prairie  and  plains 
country,  the  extensive  areas  above  the 
timber-line,  and  a  large  portion,  perhaps 
-o  per  cent,  of  the  northern  woodland 
country  which  is  in  swamps,  muskegs, 
rock  barrens,  and  otherwise  open  ;  not  to 
mention  the  unusually  large  areas  of  water 
surface  represented  in  the  innumerable 
lakes  which  stud  the  vast  undulating 
interior  plain. 

A  closer  inspection  of  natural  forest 
conditions  of  the  Dominion  reveals,  first, 
that  for  her  large  size— with  over  3-5 
million  square  miles,  larger  than  the 
United  States— she  is  poorly  timbered  ; 
secondly,  that  her  valuable  timber  is 
unevenly  distributed ;  thirdly,  that  the 
floral  composition  of  her  forest  is  extremely 
simple  and  of  few  species ;  further,  that 
within  the  forest  areas  farmlands  are 
scanty  and  mostly  poor,  and  wastelands — 
rock  barrens,  bogs,  swamps,  and  muskegs 
— plentiful.  While  there  are  endless  woods, 
really  good  timber  is  limited. 

Anything  like  statistical  knowledge 
regarding  Canadian  forest  areas  is  lacking, 
but  by  subdividing  the  country  into  types, 
measuring  the  areas  occupied  by  such 
types,  and  estimating  their  probable  pro¬ 
duction,  the  writer  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  to  areas  capable  of 
producing  commercial  timber  (not  merely 
woodland)  Canada  may  not  claim  much 
more  than  half  that  of  the  United  States, 
say  250  million  acres,  and  as  to  quantities 
of  available  saw  timber,  not  more  than 
one-quarter  now  still  to  be  found  in  the 
States,  say  600  billion  feet  B.M.,  of 
coniferous  material. 

Half  of  this  timber  may  be  accredited 
to  the  Pacific;  the  other  half  to  the 
Atlantic  side.  In  addition,  a  large  amount 
in  the  aggregate  of  pulpwood  and  of 
inferior  saw  material,  needful  for  local 
development,  is  found  scattered  through 
the  middle  portion. 

While  an  enumeration  of  species  occurring 
in  Canada  would  develop  the  respectable 
number  of  150,  less  than  one-third  is  of 
commercial  value,  and,  indeed,  if  frequency 
and  quantity  of  occurrence  are  kept  in 
mind  as  factors  in  determining  economic 
importance,  the  number  of  important 


species  will  be  found  within  30,  namely, 
r8  conifers  and  12  broad-leaf  species. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation 
better,  it  is  needful  to  subdivide  the 
Dominion.  By  combining  floral  distribution 
with  topographical,  climatic,  and  geological 
features,  the  writer  has  divided  the  whole 
country  into  12  types,  mainly  by  utilizing 
the  limits  of  the  botanical  distribution  of 
commercial  species  based  on  notes 
furnished  by  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey. 

The  Acadian  type  is  represented  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  together  with  the 
eastern  townships  of  Quebec  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Appalachian  Range,  occupied  by 
the  birch-maple-beech  type  with  coniferous 
admixture,  the  same  as  the  northern  New 
England  forest.  The  white  and  red  pine 
having  been  largely  removed,  red  spruce 
and  hemlock  are  now  the  prominent 
lumber  trees,  with  balsam  fir  a  very 
frequent  concomitant  ;  black  spruce  and 
white  cedar,  in  swamps ;  white  spruce 
rare  in  the  forest,  but  prominent  in 
reforesting  pastures. 

A  closer  survey  of  Nova  Scotia  (21,000 
square  miles)  conducted  by  the  writer  gives 
some  indication  of  conditions  more  or  less 
typical  of  the  whole  section.  Only  about 
20  per  cent,  is  in  farms  or  fit  for  farming  ; 
another  28  per  cent,  is  natural  or  man¬ 
made  barren,  or  recently  burned  (5'8 
per  cent.)  ;  the  52-5  per  cent,  of  green 
forest  is  to  the  largest  extent — nearly 
three-quarters — of  mixed  type,  maple- 
birch-conifer,  20  per  cent,  pure  conifer, 
and  the  small  balance  is  hardwoods.  Of 
virgin  forest  hardly  2  per  cent,  is  found 
on  the  mainland  ;  a  little  over  22  per  cent, 
remains  moderately  culled  ;  the  balance 
severely  culled  and  in  second  or  young 
growth,  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 
On  the  Cape  Breton  Island  an  interesting 
solid  forest  of  balsam  fir,  with  not  over 
15  per  cent,  spruce  and  a  small  paper 
birch  admixture,  covers  a  plateau  of  i,ooo 
square  miles  in  extent.  An  estimate  of  the 
coniferous  saw  timber  remaining  in  Nova 
Scotia  brings  the  total  to  less  than  10 
billion  feet  and  the  stand  per  acre  to 
around  1,500  feet,  besides  two  cords  of 
pulpwood  on  the  average. 

The  glacial  deposits  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  give  rise  to  another  type,  a  hard¬ 
wood  forest,  in  which  perhaps  elm  and 
maple  play  the  most  prominent  part, 
and  conifers  occur  scattered  or  on  sandy 
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deposits  in  pure  stands.  Climatic  differences 
permit  a  distinction  into  three  subtypes. 
The  southern,  occupying  the  Ontario 
peninsula,  characterized  by  the  mild 
climate  due  to  the  influence  of  the  lakes 
and  by  fertile  soil,  supports  a  continuation 
of  the  luxuriant  hardwood  type  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  with  tulip-tree,  walnut,  hickory, 
oak,  and  chestnut,  and  such  southern 
species  as  sycamore,  coffee-tree,  honey, 
locust,  sassafras.  Spruce  and  balsam  are 
absent,  and  pine  and  hemlock  occur  only 
sparsely,  but  are  of  fine  development. 
These  conifers,  as  well  as  the  valuable 
hardwood  timber,  have  mostly  made  way 
for  farms,  many  of  which  lack  even  their 
woodlots.  Here  is  the  garden  spot  of  the 
Dominion,  and  here  is  found  the  densest 
population.  As  a  timber  producer  it  is 
now  almost  negligible. 

The  middle  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  following 
the  river  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Quebec,  exhibits  a  more  northern  climate 
— wider  ranges  of  temperature  and  lower 
humidity  and  rainfall — and  also  less  fertile 
soil.  Still,  while,  to  be  sure,  the  southern 
species  found  in  the  peninsula  drop  out, 
the  type  is  similar  to  the  foregoing.  Most 
of  this  region,  too,  is  under  farm,  the 
commercial  timber  having  been  cut. 

A  still  further  reduction  in  number  of 
species  characterizes  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  type,  from  Quebec  north.  The 
valley  here  is  much  narrower  than  the 
preceding  and  more  rigorous  in  climate. 
It  approaches  the  spruce  type  of  the 
Acadian  region  on  the  southern,  that  of 
the  northern  forest  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  river. 

Altogether  very  little  merchantable 
material  is  left  in  this  valley,  which  forms 
for  the  present  the  main  agricultural  lands 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  North  of  this 
region  of  drift  soils  extends  the  Laurentian 
plateau,  a  vast  area  of  Archaean  rock 
scoured  by  the  ice,  gradually  sloping  from 
the  Height  of  Land  southward  and  north¬ 
ward,  topographically  little  diversified,  the 
thin  soil  collected  in  pockets  and  only 
occasionally  of  sufficient  depth  and  rich¬ 
ness  for  farm  use. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  this  “  Laurentian 
Shield”  south  of  the  Height  of  Land  is 
located  the  true  commercial  forest  area  of 
Eastern  Canada,  a  country  fit  mainly  for 
forest  use.  If  we  take  the  white  pine 
as  the  most  important  timber,  this  area  is 
still  further  confined  in  its  eastern  portion, 
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for  while  in  the  western  portion  the 
northern  limit  of  this  pine  very  nearly 
coincides  with  the  Height  of  Land,  in 
the  cast  the  limit  of  its  occurrence  is 
climatically  still  further  limited,  and  lies 
far  south  of  the  Height,  namely,  on  a  line 
from  the  head-waters  of  the  Gatineau  to 
Seven  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

This  is  a  country  of  lakes  and  swamps 
alternating  with  low  hills  and  plateaus, 
most  variably  forested,  although  the  flora 
is  limited  to  a  few  species.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  pick  the  leading  species  in  this 
territory  of  approximately  150,000  square 
miles  extent.  There  is  still  a  hardwood 
basis,  in  which  maple,  elm,  basswood,  and 
paper  birch,  with  beech,  red  oak,  yellow 
birch,  ash,  balm  of  gilead,  besides  the 
ever-present  aspen  on  burnt  areas,  play 
a  part.  Of  the  conifers,  balsam  fir  is 
probably  numerically  the  most  frequent, 
with  white  spruce  a  close  second,  and 
in  the  swamps  the  almost  useless  black 
spruce  is  prominent,  with  the  more  valuable 
white  cedar  and  tamarac  according  to 
the  character  of  the  swamp.  White  pine 
and  hemlock,  the  two  most  valuable 
species,  and  the  red  pine  occur  much 
more  localized,  mainly  along  the  waters  and 
on  the  better  drained  sandy  hills.  A  century 
of  logging  has  very  nearly  removed  the 
accessible  pine,  and  while  it  is  impossible 
to  make  even  a  guess  of  the  quantity  still 
standing,  the  fact  that  hemlock  is  cut  in 
ever-increasing  amounts  sheds  light  on 
the  situation.  The  Ontario  portion  of  this 
area  has  always  been  reputed  to  be 
better  stocked  with  this  class  of  timber 
than  the  Quebec  portion.  Yet  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  claiming  on  the  unlicensed 
territory — which,  by  the  way,  in  Ontario 
comprises  still  140,000  square  miles — 10  to 
12  billion  feet  of  standing  white  pine  (or 
one-third  of  the  annual  consumption  of 
coniferous  material  in  the  United  States), 
seem  to  think  this  a  large  quantity. 

Those  who  realize  that  the  commercially 
available  and  accessible  saw  timber  is 
near  exhaustion,  point  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  pulpwood  material  as  the  value 
for  the  future.  There  are  undoubtedly 
large  and  for  the  present  unmeasured 
quantities,  but  it  should  also  be  realized 
that  a  large  portion  of  this,  perhaps  more 
than  50  per  cent.,  is  balsam  fir,  which, 
although  according  to  the  writer’s  con¬ 
tention  superior  to  spruce  for  pulp,  is 
not  advantageously  floated,  and  since  the 
rivers  are  the  only  means  for  getting 


it  out  at  present,  and  probably  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  it  will  remain  unavailable 
until  other  values  invite  railroad  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  cut-over  lands  are  treated  no  better 
nor  worse  than  in  the  States.  Fire  sooner 
or  later  ravages  them,  and  on  the  thin 
siliceous  soil  destroys  not  only  the  young 
growth,  but  the  mould  ;  the  waters  soon 
wash  the  soil,  and  the  bare  rock  comes 
to  view.  Thousands  of  square  miles  have 
been  and  are  being  burned  over  repeatedly, 
and  while  the  aspen  and  the  Banksian 
pine  struggle  to  keep  a  forest  cover,  in 
many  places  they  do  not  attain  merchant¬ 
able  growth.  The  characteristic  attitude 
of  the  authorities  to  this  spoliation  policy 
is  exhibited  in  the  declaration  of  a  high 
official  in  charge  of  timber-lands,  that  the 
extensive  fires  of  1910  did  not  do  much 
damage,  since  they  occurred  mostly  on 
cut-over  lands,  i.e.  destroying  only  young 
growth — our  forests  of  the  future  ! 

Beyond  the  Height  of  Land,  the  Northern 
or  sub-Arctic  Forest  begins.  Although 
white  and  red  pine  are  still  found  over¬ 
lapping  along  the  upper  river  courses, 
and  although  aspen,  balsam  poplar,  and 
paper  birch  are  frequent  accompaniments, 
and  sometimes  sole  occupants  of  the 
soil,  the  general  type  may  be  described 
as  spruce  forest,  the  white  and  black 
spruce  being  by  far  the  predominant 
species.  While  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  region  lies  on  the  old  granite  rocks, 
its  western  extension  lies  on  limestone 
formation.  With  a  climate  still  more 
rigorous  than  in  the  last-described  region, 
and  with  still  less  topographical  differen¬ 
tiation,  it  stands  to  reason  that  on  this 
northern  slope  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau, 
not  only  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
species  to  eight — besides  those  just  men¬ 
tioned  only  the  Banksian  pine,  balsam 
fir,  and  the  tamarac  take  part  in  its 
composition — but  reduction  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  individuals  and  of  the  whole 
forest  is  experienced. 

This  vast  territory,  comprising  about 
i-5  million  square  miles,  has  for  the  most 
part  been  only  superficially  explored,  and 
the  explorations  have  followed  mostly 
the  river  courses. 

At  any  rate,  looking  at  the  economic 
value  of  these  northern  woodlands,  every¬ 
body  must  agree  that  their  timber, 
although  of  inferior  character,  is  of  the 
utmost  value  for  home  use  by  the  pro¬ 
spective  settler  and  miner,  and  of  no 
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commercial  value  to  our  eastern  civili¬ 
zation,  especially  as  the  direction  of  down 
grades  is  away  from  markets.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  that  vast  areas  of  these  woodlands, 
probably  50  per  cent.,  are  destroyed 
by  fire  and  are  annually  burned  over 
must  be  considered  an  incalculable  loss 
for  the  future. 

As  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  reached  by  this  northern  forest  beyond 
the  520,  it  still  continues  in  a  nprth- 
westerly  direction  into  Alaska,  and  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bering  Sea 
and  Arctic  Ocean.  There  is,  however,  a 
change  in  the  composition,  two  western 
species  relieving  two  eastern.  The 
balsam  fir  is  supplanted  by  Abies  lasio- 
carpa  and  the  Banksian  pine  by  Pinus 
contorla  Murrayana.  These  latter  two 
also  mingle  in  a  narrow,  limited  area 
southward,  and  the  white  spruce  and 
American  larch  also  invade  the  Rocky 
Mountain  flora,  while  even  the  Douglas 
fir  from  the  west  descends  the  eastern 
slopes  from  some  30  to  50  miles,  joining 
the  eastern  flora. 

The  Pacific  forest  may  regionally,  and 
in  part  florally,  be  divided  into  four  types, 
and  in  these,  again,  topographically,  at 
least  six  subtypes  can  be  differentiated, 
namely,  the  northern  and  southern  Rocky 
Mountain  type,  the  northern  and  southern 
coast  type,  and  within  each  of  these  the 
wet  and  dry  slopes  and  the  alpine 
type. 

Temperature  conditions  divide  the 
British  Columbia  forest  into  the  two 
northern  and  southern  and  the  alpine 
types.  Humidity  is  the  determining 
factor  for  the  dry  and  wet  subtypes  in 
each  of  these,  and  humidity,  of  course, 
is  predicated  by  topography. 

The  topography  here  being  extremely 
diversified,  changes  in  composition  and 
development  are  as  diversified.  West 
slopes  and  valleys  opening  to  the  west, 
under  the  influence  of  the  winds  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  humid.  East  slopes 
and  valleys  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  these  winds  are  dry  to  arid.  An  arid 
interior  plateau  similar  to  that  east  of  the 
Sierras  in  the  States  divides  the  Rocky 
Mountains  proper  from  the  coast  ranges. 

The  southern  Rocky  Mountain  type  is 
an  extension  of  the  more  southern  flora, 
with  the  bull  pine,  the  silver  pine,  Engel- 
mann  spruce,  and  western  larch  as  re¬ 
presentative  timber  trees,  with  Douglas 
fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  and  lodgepole  pine 
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in  minor  occurrence,  to  which  the  eastern 
white  spruce  may  be  added.  This  type, 
varying  somewhat  in  composition  and 
development,  extends  to  nearly  530  lati¬ 
tude,  then  changes  into  a  type  of  simpler 
composition  in  which  the  lodgepole  pine 
plays  a  prominent  part,  covering  the  dry 
slopes  and  plateaus  northward  as  far  as 
they  are  wooded.  Other  species  occupy 
the  alpine  zone,  above  4,000  to  5,000  ft. 
up  to  timber-line,  which  is  found  at  7,000 
to  7,500  ft. 

West  of  the  Coast  Range,  the  celebrated 
Coast  forest,  also  an  extension  of  a  more 
southern  flora,  is  found  in  a  belt  running 
for  200  miles  north,  and  rarely  broader 
than  50  miles  at  most  from  the  shore 
except  at  the  southern  boundary,  where 
it  reaches  150  miles  inland,  crossing  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  a  few  miles 
east  of  Yale.  The  large  island  of  Van¬ 
couver  is  for  the  most  part  wooded  in  a 
similar  manner.  Here  the  Douglas  fir, 
in  magnificent  development,  with  the 
hemlock  and  giant  cedar,  are  the  main 
timber  trees.  The  fine  timber,  with 
diameters  sometimes  up  to  12  ft.  and 
300  ft.  in  height,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  to  be 
found  in  a  continuous  body,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  topographv  varies  with  timber  of 
poorer  development.  Generally  speaking, 
the  bottoms,  benches,  and  gentler  slopes 
exhibit  the  heavy  timber  up  to  altitudes 
varying  between  1,500  and  2,500  ft.  Above 
this  elevation  there  is  found  in  some  parts, 
for  another  1,000  ft.  or  so,  another  type 
still  of  commercial  value,  mainly  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  fir.  Above  the  3,500-ft.  level 
only  the  scrubby  or  stunted  growth  of 
the  alpine  type  is  found. 

Along  the  coast  and  on  the  islands 
north  to  Portland  Canal  the  northern 
coast  forest  changes  in  composition  to 
the  simpler  hemlock-spruce  type,  which 
continues  all  the  way  along  the  Alaskan 
shore  to  Cook's  Inlet.  It  is  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  western  hemlock,  Sitka  spruce, 
and  yellow  cedar,  occasionally,  where  the 
soil-depth  is  favourable,  developing  to 
good  size,  although  mostly  branchy  and 
really  much  of  it  of  inferior  quality.  The 
coast  range  being  a  series  of  low,  broken 
hills,  rather  than  a  continuous  range, 
this  type  continues  into  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast. 

The  northern  Rocky  Mountain  section 
is  little  known  except  that  it  is  a  dry 
section,  the  forest  type  corresponding  to 


that  condition — an  open  growth  of  lodge- 
pole  pine  without  commercial  value. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  acreage  and 
standard  of  merchantable  timber  made  by 
the  writer  a  few  y^ears  ago  brings  it  to 
between  30  and  50  million  acres  (esti¬ 
mated  as  15,000,000  acres,  besides  the 
railway  belt,  by  the  British  Columbia 
Forest  Commission,  based  on  present 
standards  of  merchantableness)  and 
between  200  and  300  billion  ft.  (192 
billion  ft.  and  40  to  50  billion  ft.  in 
the  railway  belt,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  report).  Of  this,  one-quarter  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  types, 
leaving  the  bulk  to  the  magnificent 
southern  coast  types.  It  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  British  Columbia  now  contains 
about  half  the  merchantable  timber  of 
the  Dominion. 

There  remain  the  three  forestless  types 
of  country  which  comprise  more  than 
one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  Dominion  : 
the  plains  country,  extending  northward 
from  the  States  ;  the  prairie  country,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  former  to  the  north,  with 
groves  of  paper  birch  and  poplar ;  and 
the  treeless  tundra,  north  of  the  northern 
forest. 

It  will  have  become  clear  from  this 
differentiation  that  the  commercial  timber 
of  Canada  is  limited  and  uneconomically 
distributed. 

Turning  now  to  the  political  difficulties, 
the  ownership  and  methods  of  disposal 
of  public  timberlands  need  explanation. 
Ownership  of  timberlands,  except  in  Nova 
Scotia,  is  still  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Crown,  i.e.  they  are  State  property, 
either  under  provincial  or  federal  control, 
and  hence,  apparently,  a  rational  forest 
management  could  be  inaugurated  at  any 
time,  if  the  owner  so  wished.  Actually, 
however,  this  ownership  is  a  snare  and  a 
delusion,  at  least  for  the  largest  part  of 
the  more  valuable  portions  of  this  State 
property,  for  these  portions  are  rented 
away  for  the  cutting  of  timber  under 
conditions  which  make  the  ownership  of 
doubtful  value. 

The  conditions  vary  somewhat  from 
province  to  province,  but  are  similar  in 
principle  ;  the  timberlands  are  managed 
under  a  licence  system. 

In  New  Brunswick,  for  instance,  licences 
or  permits  to  cut  the  timber  on  certain 
tracts,  called  limits,  are  given  for  a  series 
of  years,  renewable  for  25  years.  In 
Quebec  and  Ontario  the  licence  runs 
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nominally  for  only  one  year,  when  it  can 
be  renewed,  and  is,  in  fact,  regularly 
renewed  as  long  as  the  licensee  pays  the 
ground  rent — a  certain  sum  annually  per 
square  mile — and  the  timber  dues,  a  certain 
amount  per  thousand  feet,  etc.,  for  all 
the  wood  actually  cut.  Thus,  the  licence 
system  would  seem  to  be  unimpeachable  : 
the  Government  retains  ownership,  and 
leaves  it  to  private  enterprise  to  secure 
for  it  a  revenue  from  its  property.  But 
there  are  three  features  added  which 
vitiate  the  beauty  of  the  plan. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  proper  to  pre¬ 
scribe  certain  regulations  as  to  the  manner 
of  cutting  the  timber,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  the  productive  value  of  the 
State's  resource.  It  is,  therefore,  a  com¬ 
mendable  condition,  practised  in  Quebec, 
to  restrict  the  cut  to  a  diameter  limit, 
differing  for  different  species.  But  it 
must  be  considered  an  entirely  immoral 
contract  when  conditions  are  imposed 
which  cannot  possibly  be  carried  out  by 
any  one  who  is  not  with  certainty  in 
continuous  possession,  as,  for  instance, 
the  erection  of  mills  of  given  size ;  and 
still  more  immoral  if  the  one  contracting 
party — the  Government — reserves,  as  it 
does,  the  right  at  any  time  to  change 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  without 
timely  warning.  The  lessee,  then,  is 
placing  himself  in  the  condition  of  being 
in  the  hands  and  goodwill  of  the  lessor 
— a  dangerous  proceeding  ! 

It  is  no  argument  against  this  charge 
of  immorality  that  the  Government  of 
Ontario,  for  example,  has,  as  a  rule,  not 
taken  advantage  of  its  right,  except  to 
increase  slightly  ground  rents  and  dues 
and  to  impose  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
property  against  fire  in  a  certain  manner. 
Another  not  less  immoral  feature  in  the 
handling  of  the  timber  limits  has  been 
the  practice  of  allowing  pseudo-settlers 
to  locate  on  portions  of  the  limits,  and 
thereby  curtail  the  timber  of  the  licensee. 
Even  so,  the  licence  being  only  an  annual 
one,  there  would  appear  little  hardship 
in  imposing  these  conditions  ;  but  there 
was  introduced  a  worse  feature,  which 
practically  forced  the  Government  to 
renew  licences  as  a  matter  of  fairness, 
and  thereby  curtail  morally  its  ownership 
rights.  After  1867,  the  year  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  the  limits  were  placed  on  the 
market  at  auctions,  and  the  so-called 
“bonus"  paid  by  the  highest  bidder 
represented,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer- 
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tained  by  cruising,  the  difference  between 
timber  dues  and  actual  stumpage  value, 
so  that  practically  the  owner  of  a  one-year 
licence  to  cut  timber  had  paid  full  stump- 
age  value  for  all  the  timber  on  the  limit, 
which  it  would  take  years  to  remove,  and 
thereby  had  a  moral  claim  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  leave  him  undisturbed  in 
possession,  to  renew  his  licence,  and  also 
not  to  hamper  him  with  new  conditions. 

This  would  still  have  been  a  condition 
with  which  the  Government  could  have 
dealt  fairly,  because  the  amount  of  the 
bonus  paid  was  known,  and  could  have 
been  taken  into  consideration  if  any  change 
of  conditions  had  been  contemplated. 
But  the  third  and  worst  feature  is  still 
to  be  related.  It  became  not  only  the 
practice  to  renew  the  annual  licence,  but 
also  to  permit  transfer  of  licences  to  others. 
In  this  way,  timber  limits  became  quasi¬ 
private  property  and  objects  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Banks  advanced  money  on  the 
limits  to  the  leaseholder  for  the  bonus 
or  otherwise,  as  if  they  were  his  property, 
and  not  the  State’s ;  and  not  licences, 
but  limits,  were  handled  and  changed 
hands  in  the  market  as  if  they  were 
property,  at  prices  paid  by  the  last 
purchaser,  which  would  fairly  represent 
full  stumpage  value. 

Hence  the  hands  of  the  Government 
were  tied  by  the  equity  which  the  licence 
holders  and  banks  had  acquired  in  its 
property.  The  licensees  claim,  so  to  speak, 
property  rights  in  limits  which  actually 
they  had  acquired  only  a  right  to  cut  over 
for  one  year.  It  would  take  an  unusually 
strong  Minister  of  Crown  Lands  who 
could  recover  in  an  equitable  manner 
possession  of  the  State’s  property  with  a 
view  to  introducing  a  conservative 
management. 

These  worst  conditions  refer  to  licences 
issued  in  Ontario  from  1867,  when  the 
bonus  was  introduced,  to  1904.  The 
licences  issued  before  that  time,  still  held 
sometimes  by  original  lessees,  are  at  least 
minus  the  “wages  of  sin”  represented  in 
the  bonus,  and  it  should  be  easier  to 
adjust  them  and  remove  the  claimed 
ownership  to  the  second  and  third  growth. 
Since  1904  the  bonus  bid  is  made  not  as 
formerly  in  a  lump  sum,  but  by  the 
thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
dues,  the  timber  to  be  removed  within  a 
given  time — not  much  of  an  improvement 
on  older  methods. 


The  Government  has  lost  its  power 
to  regulate  the  proper  use  of  its  property, 
except  on  the  unlicensed  lands  and  forest 
reservations.  This  condition  of  things, 
which  refers  more  particularly  to  Ontario, 
is  repeated  in  somewhat  different  detail 
in  other  provinces. 

In  British  Columbia,  where  the  limits 
have  been  handed  over  to  speculators, 
mostly  without  a  bonus  payment,  for 
21-year  licences  lately  the  licences  have 
been  made  perpetual  and  the  stumpage 
dues  are  varied  for  different  regions  and 
changed  every  five  years  to  take  care 
of  price  fluctuations.  In  1912  a  strong 
Forest  Department  was  organized,  which 
may  be  able  to  work  out  a  scheme  by 
which  the  damage  may  be  undone. 

The  Crown  Lands  of  the  Dominion 
located  in  the  new  middle  provinces  and 
unorganized  territories,  are  in  a  more 
hopeful  condition  as  regards  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  applying  management,  for  they 
are  mostly  not  yet  under  licence  and  the 
Forestry  Branch  really  has  possession  of 
them. 

There  is,  however,  a  move  on  foot  to 
hand  over  the  public  lands  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  in  which  they  are  situated.  The 
same  reasons  which  are  against  handing 
the  National  Forests  over  to  the  states 
are  valid  against  such  transfer  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  Federal  Government  in  both 
cases  can  better  afford  financially  the 
difficult  task  of  starting  a  forest  manage¬ 
ment,  while  either  states  or  provinces 
would  surely  resort  to  the  policy  of  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

So  far,  technically  educated  Canadian 
foresters  have  been  few,  and  when  the 
sudden  development  of  the  British 
Columbia  Forestry  Branch  took  place  in 
1912,  the  market  was  indeed  for  a  time 
undersupplied.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  professional  foresters,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  reform 
in  organizing  the  forest  service  will  grow 
apace,  and  that  Ministers  of  Crown  Lands 
will  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  divorce 
technical  administration  from  political 
influence. 

Only  a  radical  change  in  attitude,  a 
realization  that  forest  conservation  is  a 
present  necessity,  and  that  existing 
methods  are  destructive  of  the  future, 
will  bring  forward  the  needed  reform. 

The  fire  danger,  however,  is  still  the 
worst  enemy  to  rational  forest  manage¬ 


ment.  As  long  as  forest  fires  are  a  con¬ 
tinual  menace,  especially  to  the  cut-over 
lands,  there  can  be  little  interest  in 
exploiting  the  forest  conservatively  and 
with  a  view  to  securing  reproduction, 
which  is  almost  certain  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  forest  fire.  The  difficulties  in  stopping 
these  fires  is  indeed  great.  The  climate, 
the  character  of  the  woods  (valueless 
territory  interspersed  among  the  valuable), 
the  long  stretches  of  country,  thinly 
populated,  the  carelessness  of  the  people 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  direful  results 
from  such  carelessness — all  these  untoward 
conditions  make  the  problem  most  difficult. 

In  one  direction  at  least  a  strenuous 
and  well-directed  attempt  has  been 
organized,  namely  in  coping  with  the 
railroads  as  causes  of  fire.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Commission  of  Conserva¬ 
tion,  the  Railway  Commission  of  the 
Dominion  has  for  the  railroads  under  its 
jurisdiction,  some  20,000  miles,  organized 
an  efficient  protective  service.  Again, 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  on  the 
territory  under  its  charge,  has  begun  to 
provide  the  modern  equipment  for  fire¬ 
fighting,  consisting  of  watch-towers 
connected  by  telephone  lines,  trails,  and 
roads.  Similarly,  the  British  Columbia 
Forest  Service  is  preparing  to  subdue  this 
evil  by  similar  means,  while  the  eastern 
provinces,  although  spending  money  on 
protective  service,  are  still  lame  on  account 
of  lack  of  organization  and  means  of  fire 
prevention.  The  formation  of  private 
forest  protective  associations  confining 
their  efforts  to  limited  localities  has  been 
begun  in  the  province  of  Quebec  to  assist 
governmental  efforts. 

Whatever  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  planting  or  introducing  forestry  methods 
in  the  exploitation  of  timber  limits  is  so 
unimportant  that  it  hardly  needs  mention. 

Yet,  we  can  say  that  within  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  public 
interest  has  been  aroused  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  problem  of  providing  better 
administration  of  the  timber  interests. 
The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  has 
done  good  work  in  this  direction  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  forest 
schools— that  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
being  the  best  equipped — which  provide 
the  technically  educated  men  to  carry 
out  any  forest  policies,  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  step  toward  convert¬ 
ing  this  public  interest  into  action. 
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FISHING  FLEET,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B. 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 


H  E  natural  resources  of 
Canada  have  in  many 
instances  been 
placed  in  the  charge 
of  the  Provincial 
Governments  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominion. 
To  this  rule  the  fisheries  form  an  exception, 
since  throughout  the  country  they  are 
administered  from  Ottawa  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  importance  of  this  trust 
will  be  readily  comprehended  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  fisheries  of  Canada  are 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  that 
Canadian  waters  contain  the  principal 
food  fishes  in  greater  abundance  than 
the  waters  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
In  addition  to  the  salmon,  all  the  lobsters, 
herring,  mackerel,  and  sardines,  nearly  all 
the  haddock,  and  many  of  the  cod,  hake, 
and  pollock  landed  in  Canada  are  taken 
from  within  Canadian  waters. 

The  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic  provinces, 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle,  without  taking  into  account  the 
lesser  bays  and  indentations,  measures  over 
5,000  miles ;  and  along  this  great  stretch 
are  to  be  found  innumerable  natural 
harbours  and  coves,  in  many  of  which 


valuable  fish  are  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  with  little  effort. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  province  of 
British  Columbia,  owing  to  its  immense 
number  of  islands,  bays  and  fiords,  which 
form  safe  and  easily  accessible  harbours, 
has  a  sea-washed  shore  of  7,000  miles. 

Along  this  shore  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  territorial  waters,  there  are  fish  and 
mammals  in  greater  abundance,  probably, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world. 

In  addition  to  this  immense  salt-water 
fishing  area,  we  have  in  our  nrmerous 
lakes  no  less  than  220,000  square  miles  of 
fresh  water,  abundantly  stocked  with  many 
species  of  excellent  food  fishes.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  area  of  the  distinctly  Canadian  waters 
of  what  are  known  as  the  Great  Lakes — 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario — forms 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  total  area  of  the 
larger  fresh-water  lakes  of  Canada. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  :  the 
deep-sea  and  the  inshore  or  coastal 
fisheries. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  is  pursued  in 
vessels  of  from  40  to  100  tons,  carrying 
crews  of  from  12  to  20  men.  The  fishing- 
grounds  worked  on  are  the  several  banks 
which  lie  from  20  to  90  miles  off  the 
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Canadian  coast.  The  styles  of  fishing 
are  by  “  trawling  ”  and  hook  and  line. 
The  bait  used  is  chiefly  herring,  squid,  and 
capelin  ;  and  the  fish  taken  are  principally 
cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  and  halibut. 

The  inshore  or  coastal  fishery  is  carried 
on  in  small  boats  with  crews  of  from  two 
to  three  men  ;  also  in  a  class  of  small 
vessels  with  crews  of  from  four  to  seven 
men.  The  means  of  capture  employed 
by  boat  fishermen  are  gill-nets,  hooks,  and 
lines,  both  hand-line  and  trawl  ;  and  from 
the  shore  are  operated  trap-nets,  haul- 
seines,  and  weirs.  The  commercial  food 
fishes  taken  inshore  are  the  cod,  hake, 
haddock,  pollock,  halibut,  herring, 
mackerel,  alewife,  shad,  smelt,  flounder, 
and  sardine.  The  most  extensive  lobster 
fishery  known  is  carried  on  along  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Canada, 
whilst  excellent  oyster-beds  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  notably 
on  the  north  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  in  the  Northumberland  Straits. 

The  salmon  fishery  is,  of  course,  the 
predominant  one  on  the  Pacific  coast  ; 
but  a  very  extensive  halibut  fishery  is 
carried  on  in  the  northern  waters  of 
British  Columbia  in  large,  well-equipped 
steamers  and  vessels.  The  method  of 
capture  is  by  long-lining,  dories  being 
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used  for  setting  and  hauling  the  lines,  as 
in  the  Atlantic  deep-sea  fishery.  Herring 
are  in  very  great  abundance  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of 
bait  for  the  halibut  fishery. 

In  the  inland  lake  fisheries  the  various 
means  of  capture  in  use  are  gill-nets, 
pound-nets,  seines,  and  hook  and  line  to 
a  great  extent.  The  principal  commercial 
fishes  caught  are  whitefish,  trout,  pickerel, 
pike,  sturgeon,  and  fresh-water  herring — 
the  latter  in  the  Great  Lakes  of  Ontario 
only. 

The  total  marketed  value  of  all  kinds 
of  fish,  fish  products,  and  marine  animals 
taken  by  Canadian  fishermen,  from  the 
sea  and  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  during 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  amounted 
to  $33,389,464. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value 
produced  from  the  fisheries  of  each 
province,  in  its  respective  order  of  rank, 
together  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
shown  by  these  figures  when  compared 
with  those  of  1911-12  : — 


It  will  be  interesting  at  this  stage  to 
examine  the  aid  which  is  extended  to 
this  industry  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
This  assistance  may  be  divided  under 
three  heads — Financial,  Protective,  and 
Scientific. 

Financial  assistance  takes  the  form  of 
a  bounty  varying  in  amount  from  year 
to  year,  but  awarded  on  lines  definitely 
laid  down  by  Order  in  Council  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1908. 

The  bounty  is  paid — 

(a)  To  resident  Canadian  fishermen  who 
have  been  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in 
Canadian  vessels  or  boats  for  fish  other 
than  shell-fish,  salmon,  and  shad,  or  fish 
taken  in  rivers  or  mouths  of  rivers,  for 
at  least  three  months,  and  have  caught 


not  less  than  2,500  lb.  of  sea  fish  ;  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  fishing-boat  concerned  does 
not  measure  less  than  13  ft.  keel,  and  that 
not  more  than  three  men,  including  the 
owner,  are  claimants  in  boats  under  20  ft. 

(b)  To  the  owners  of  boats  measuring 
less  than  13  ft.  keel,  however  propelled, 
which  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
months  have  been  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishing  for  fish  other  than  shell-fish,  salmon 
or  shad,  or  fish  taken  in  rivers  or  mouths 
of  rivers. 

(c)  To  Canadian  registered  vessels, 
owned  and  fitted  out  in  Canada,  of  10 
tons  and  upwards  (up  to  80  tons),  by 
whatever  means  propelled,  contained 
within  themselves,  which  have  been  ex¬ 
clusively  engaged  during  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  months  in  the  catch  of 
sea  fish  other  than  shell-fish,  salmon  or 
shad,  or  fish  taken  in  rivers,  or  mouths  of 
rivers  ;  the  bounty  to  be  calculated  on 
the  registered  tonnage  and  paid  to  the 
owner  or  owners. 

No  bounty  is  paid  upon  fish  caught  in 


trap-nets  and  weirs,  nor  upon  the  fish 
caught  in  gill-nets  by  persons  who  are  not 
steadily  engaged  in  fishing. 

Owners  or  masters  of  vessels  intending 
to  fish  and  claim  bounty  on  their  vessels 
must,  before  proceeding  on  a  fishing 
voyage,  procure  a  licence  from  the  nearest 
collector  of  customs  or  fishery  overseer. 
The  licence  having  been  issued,  the  vessel 
concerned  is  required  to  fly  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  flag  of  red  and  white  joined  diagonally 
from  corner  to  corner  at  all  times  during 
the  voyage. 

The  bounty  for  the  year  1911  was 
awarded  upon  the  following  basis  : — 

Vessels. — The  owner  was  paid  $1  per 
registered  ton  ;  provided  that  the  payment 
did  not  exceed  $80.  All  vessel  fishermen 
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entitled  to  receive  bounty  were  paid  the 
sum  of  $7.15  each. 

Boats. — Fishermen  received  $4.10  each, 
and  the  owners  of  fishing-boats  $1  per 
boat. 

The  bounty  was  paid  to  965  vessels  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  23,800  tons,  to 
1 1,680  boats  and  to  19,707  boat  fishermen. 

The  Protection  assistance  consists  in  a 
fisheries  patrol  service  designed  to  prevent 
illegal  fishing,  to  enforce  the  fisheries 
regulations  in  inland  waters,  and  to  prevent 
illegal  fishing  on  the  sea-coast.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  patrol  the  Fisheries  Board 
of  the  Government  has  under  its  control 
in  the  various  provinces  a  number  of  motor 
launches  and  small  vessels. 

A  scientific  study  of  the  problems 
attendant  upon  the  fisheries  is  continuously 
conducted  by  the  responsible  Department 
of  the  Government.  From  time  to  time 
experts  are  dispatched  to  study  methods 
in  force  in  other  countries  and  no 
effort  is  spared  that  can  help  to  maintain 
this  valuable  industry. 

Fish-breeding  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
Department  in  1868,  when  a  private 
hatchery  at  Newcastle,  Ontario,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  Since  then 
other  hatcheries  have  been  constructed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  in  which 
to-day  there  may  be  found  no  less  than 
than  54. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  fry 
distributed  every  five  years  from  the 
hatcheries  in  operation  beginning  with 
1895,  when  the  distribution  was  greater 
by  over  35^  millions  than  in  any  previous 
year,  is  shown  on  p.  360. 

The  Canadian  Fisheries  Museum,  situated 
in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  at 
Ottawa,  promises  to  develop  into  an 
institution  of  unusual  interest.  The  exhibits 
are  already  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are 
constantly  being  added  to. 

British  Columbia. — The  province  of 
British  Columbia  has  a  sea-washed  shore 
of  7,000  miles,  with  countless  islands,  bays, 
and  fiords  forming  safe  and  easily 
accessible  harbours.  Along  this  portion  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  within  the  limits 
of  territorial  waters,  there  are  fish  and 
mammals  in  great  abundance,  while,  apart 
from  this  immense  salt-water  fishing  area, 
there  are,  in  the  numerous  lakes  of  the 
province,  no  less  than  220,000  square  miles 
of  fresh  water,  affording  the  finest  possible 
habitation  for  many  kinds  of  valuable  food 
fishes. 


Province. 

V alue  Produced. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

British  Columbia 

Dollars. 

I4.4S5.488 

7>384>°S5 

Dollars. 

778.363 

Dollars. 

Nova  Scotia 

— 

1,983,495 

New  Brunswick 

4,264,054 

2,842,878 

— 

622,103 

Ontario  ... 

637.442 

— 

Quebec . 

1,988,241 

120,105 

— 

Prince  Edward  Island 

i.379>9°5 

183,509 

— 

Manitoba 

800,149 

— 

313,337 

Saskatchewan  ... 

111,839 

— 

27,597 

Yukon  ... 

111,239 

— 

586 

Alberta  ...  ...  . 

51,616 

— 

50,709 

Total  ...  ...  . 

33,389,464 

1,719,419 

2,997,827 

Net  decrease  ... 

1,278,408 

1.  SALMON  FISHING,  MORRISTOWN,  B.C.  2.  SALMON  FISHING  FLEET,  NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.C. 

3.  SALMON  CATCH,  NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.C.  4  DRYING  FISH,  DIGBY,  N.S. 
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Species. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1911. 

Atlantic  salmon  ... 

8,935,000 

5, 965, ooo 

9,114,500 

14,572,000 

18,721,450 

Pacific  salmon  ... 

6,390,000 

6,200,000 

19,572,9°° 

92,839,000 

7°,37I>77° 

Salmon  trout 

■3,875,000 

4,446,000 

3, 530, ooo 

15,985,000 

I5’75 1  >3°° 

Speckled  trout  ... 

— 

— 

514,000 

1,165,000 

859,500 

Grey  trout 

— 

— 

260,000 

200,000 

562,000 

B.C.  trout 

— 

— 

50,000 

372,000 

905,200 

Whitefish 

104,640  000 

129,330,000 

105,500,000 

246,000,000 

257,200,000 

Pickerel  ... 

— 

— 

26,000,000 

74,298,000 

56,500,000 

Lobster  ... 

168,200,000 

120,000,000 

463,000,000 

639,500,000 

969,250,000 

Bass  . 

— 

— 

3,000 

2,000 

5.037 

Rainbow’  trout  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50,000 

Land-locked  sal- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mon 

200,000 

294,040,000 

265,941,000 

627,544.40° 

1,084,934,000 

1,390,376,257 

Of  the  many  branches  of  the  fishing 
industry  in  the  province  the  most  important 
is  the  canning  and  packing  of  salmon. 
The  five  known  species  of  the  Oncorhynchus 
genus,  termed  the  Pacific  salmon,  are 
to  be  found  here  in  great  numbers. 
Structually  these  fish  differ  only  slightly 
from  the  salmon  of  the  Atlantic,  but  their 
habits  are  totally  dissimilar. 

The  five  species  of  Pacific  salmon,  in 
the  order  of  their  commercial  importance, 
are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  Sockeye,  or  Blueback  ( Onco¬ 
rhynchus  nerka). 

(2)  The  Spring,  or  Quinnat  (0.  tscha- 
wylscha ). 

(3)  The  Coho,  or  Silver  (0.  kisutch). 

(4)  The  Dog  Salmon  (O.  keta). 

(5)  The  Humpback  (0.  gorbuscha). 

The  sockeye  weighs  from  3  to  10  lb., 
though  specimens  weighing  17  lb.  have 
been  taken.  The  adults  in  salt  water 
are  free  from  spots,  their  backs  are  a  clear 
blue,  and  below  the  lateral  line  the  colour 
is  an  immaculate  white.  In  form  and 
colour  they  are  considered  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  family,  and  the  flesh  is 
of  a  deep  and  unfailing  red. 

The  spring  or  quinnat  salmon  attains 
in  British  Columbia  waters  an  average 
weight  of  from  18  to  30  lb. 

It  is  the  most  powerfully  swimming  fish 
of  all  that  seek  the  rivers  of  the  province, 
usually  journeying  to  the  extreme  head  of 
the  watershed  that  it  enters.  It  seems  to 
prefer  the  most  rapidly  moving  streams, 
apparently  avoiding  the  lake-fed  tributaries. 
The  colour  of  the  flesh  is  from  a  deep 
red  to  a  very  light  pink — at  times  almost 
white.  This  uncertainty  of  colour  is  mainly 
responsible  for  it  being  less  generally  used 
for  canning.  All  specimens  are  examined 


by  the  canners  before  accepting  them  from 
the  fishermen,  the  extremely  pale-fleshed 
fish  usually  being  rejected. 

The  coho  salmon  is  found  in  all  of  the 
waters  of  the  province,  and  of  recent  years 
has  become  a  considerable  factor  in 
canning  operations.  Its  average  weight 
is  from  3  to  8  lb.,  though  heavier 
specimens  are  not  uncommon.  In  colour 
it  is  very  silvery,  greenish  on  the  dorsal 
aspect,  and  with  a  few  black  spots  on  the 
head  and  fins.  Like  the  sockeye,  the  coho 
salmon  travels  in  compact  schools.  It 
does  not  seek  the  extreme  head-waters, 
but  frequents  both  the  streams  and  the 
lakes  to  spawn. 

The  dog  salmon  may  be  found  late  in 
the  autumn  in  most  of  the  rivers  and 
coast  streams.  The  average  weight  is 
from  10  to  12  lb.,  but  much  larger 
specimens  are  not  unusual.  In  provincial 
waters  they  spawn  close  to  the  sea, 
ascending  almost  every  one  of  even  the 
minor  coast  streams.  In  the  sea,  they  are 
dark  silvery  in  colour,  the  fins  being  black  ; 
but  during  the  spawning  season  they  become 
dusky,  with  lateral  lines  of  black.  There  is 
more  or  less  grey  and  red  colouring  along 
the  sides.  The  heads  of  the  males  undergo 
the  most  marked  distortion,  while  the 
teeth  in  front  become  large  and  dog-like ; 
it  is  from  this  latter  characteristic  that  the 
species  has  derived  its  popular  name. 
These  fish  are  captured  in  great  numbers 
by  the  Japanese,  who  dry-salt  them  for 
export  to  the  Orient. 

The  humpback  salmon  is  the  smallest 
of  the  species  of  salmon  found  in  British 
Columbia  waters,  averaging  in  weight  from 
3  to  6  lb.  In  colour  it  is  bluish  above 
and  silvery  below,  while  the  back  and  tail 
are  covered  with  oblong  black  spots.  In 
the  fall  the  males  are  so  greatly  distorted 
36° 


as  to  give  them  their  popular  name.  These 
fish  run  in  abundance  in  the  “  big  years,” 
and  then  only  every  second  year  after, 
coming  in  with  the  last  of  the  sockeye 
run. 

To  the  above  facts  concerning  the  Pacific 
salmon  may  well  be  added  the  following 
statement  made  by  Dr.  J.  P.  McMurrich 
before  the  Commission  of  Conservation  in 
January,  1913. 

“Although  it  is  difficult  to  get  statistics 
that  are  exact,  in  so  far  as  they  do  go  and 
if  we  can  trust  the  accuracy  of  those  of 
the  earlier  years,  it  seems  that  the  number 
of  fish  being  caught  is  diminishing. 
Because  there  is  a  four-year  periodicity 
we  can  compare  only  the  catches  of  every 
fourth  year,  but,  if  this  be  done,  it  indicates 
that,  apparently,  the  number  of  fish  taken 
from  the  Fraser  River  run  is  diminishing. 
The  canners  are  increasing  the  number 
and  size  of  their  plants  and  the  number 
of  their  boats,  and  they  are  thus  contribu¬ 
ting  all  the  more  rapidly  to  the  extinction 
of  the  supply.  The  fish  have  the  benefit 
of  close  seasons  and  other  restrictions, 
but  even  so  the  supply  is  becoming  less. 
This  is  only  an  inference — I  cannot  state 
it  positively — but  it  is  my  opinion,  and, 
I  think,  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  canners, 
that  the  supply  is  diminishing.” 

Other  fish  of  commercial  importance 
secured  in  provincial  waters  include 
halibut,  oulachon,  herring,  sturgeon, 
pilchard,  anchovy,  smelt,  and  cod.  Of 
these  the  halibut  has  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation,  for  they  are  less  overgrown  and 
of  finer  texture  than  the  Icelandic  and 
North  Sea  fish ;  a  length  of  5  to  6  ft. 
and  weight  of  250  lb.  is  exceptional 
in  the  British  Columbia  halibut.  The 
oulachotr  is  a  small  fish  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance  from  the  Naas  River  in 
the  north  to  the  Fraser  River  in  the  south. 
The  tissues  of  this  fish  contain  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  oil  which  the  Indians  press 
into  vats.  The  oil,  though  it  rapidly  turns 
rancid,  is  greatly  esteemed  by  them.  Her¬ 
ring  may  be  found  off  practically  the  entire 
coast  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  though  in 
sheltered  areas,  such  as  the  waters  near 
Nanaimo,  Ucluelet,  Barkley  Sound,  Virago 
Sound,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  the 
schools  are  much  denser  than  elsewhere. 
At  Nanaimo  they  are  plentiful  from  early 
in  November  to  the  New  Year,  vast  schools 
appearing  in  F'ebruary,  while  immense 
numbers  have  been  seen  moving  in  the 
Strait  of  Georgia  as  late  as  June. 


1.  FISHING  VILLAGE,  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

2.  BLACK  BASS,  PIKE  AND  DORE,  TAKEN  FROM  LADY  EVELYN  LAKE,  ONT. 

3.  30,000-LB.  CATCH  OF  HALIBUT,  PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 
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It  is  doubtful  if  the  sturgeon  has,  in  any 
numbers,  ever  frequented  the  northerly 
rivers  of  the  province,  and  it  is  on  the 
Fraser  River  alone  that  the  taking  of  this 
fish  has  developed  commercial  value. 
The  pilchard  and  anchovy  occur  more 
or  less  abundantly  in  Southern  British 
Columbia  waters.  The  first  named  is 
caught  with  the  herring  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  Vancouver  Island. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  very  numerous  in 
Barkley  Sound  and  adjacent  inlets.  The 
black  cod  or  skill  abounds  in  the  northern 
waters  of  the  province,  especially  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  It  favours  deep  water,  especially 
depths  of  from  70  to  90  fathoms,  though  it 
is  also  found  at  200  to  250  fathoms.  As  a 
food  fish  it  is  greatly  prized,  being  far  more 
appetizingthan  the  drier  and  firmer  true  cod. 

The  inland  lakes  of  British  Columbia, 
while  being  eminently  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  fish  of  many  kinds,  do 
not,  at  the  present  time,  supply  them  in 
any  large  quantities,  with  the  exception 
of  trout.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
Government  has  been  considering  the 
introduction  of  the  true  whitefish  ( Coreg - 
onus  clupeiformis)  of  the  Great  Lakes  into 
this  province.  The  native  whitefish  exists 
in  most  of  the  British  Columbia  lakes, 
notably  Atlin  Lake,  but  it  seldom  attains 
a  weight  exceeding  2  lb.,  and  is  not  as 
good  a  mercantile  commodity  as  the  white- 
fish  that  is  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  lakes. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
whaling  industry,  wThich  is  conducted  with 
such  success  from  the  northerly  harbours 
of  the  province.  Many  species  of  whale 
occur  off  the  coast.  In  fact,  sperm  whales 
are  occasionally  captured,  some  of  which 
have  been  gigantic  specimens  exceeding 
a  100  ft.  in  length.  One  of  these  Pacific 
whales  will  yield,  on  an  average,  from  50 
to  80  barrels  of  oil  and  from  to  5  tons 
of  dried  guano  in  addition  to  furnishing 
numerous  other  products  when  treated  by 
the  most  recent  mechanical  and  chemical 
methods. 

The  catches  of  the  chief  kinds  landed  in 
the  whole  of  British  Columbia  during  the 
year,  and  those  landed  during  the  two 
preceding  years,  are  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  province 
there  were  15,628  persons  employed  on  sea 
and  shore  in  connection  with  the  fisheries 
during  1912-13,  against  15,167  during  the 
preceding  year. 


I9I2-I3. 

1911-12. 

1910-1 1. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Salmon 

1,221,057 

1,103,666 

937,827 

Cod 

28,580 

25,065 

20,334 

Herring 

.  729'567 

545,442 

275493 

Halibut 

.  253-283 

196,486 

219,063 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Whales  . 

.  1,107 

1,199 

958 

The  East  Coast. — The  important  fisheries 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  for  many 
years  been  subjected  to  a  close  and  careful 
examination.  That  their  value  is  full}' 
appreciated  by  those  competent  to  judge 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  valuable 
paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cowie,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  before  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  X9I3-1  From 
this  paper  has  been  taken  many  of  the 
particulars  that  follow  concerning  the 
fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  “From 
whatever  point  of  view  the  magnificent 
fishing  waters  of  Eastern  Canada  are 
regarded,’’  said  Mr.  Cowie,  “  whether  as 
a  means  of  providing  and  maintaining  a 
distinct  industry,  such  as  breeds  hardy, 
skilful  seamen,  or  as  a  means  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  earnings  of  those  dwellers  by 
the  seashore  who  engage  in  the  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they 
present  themselves  as  a  splendid  heritage 
which  forms  one  of  our  finest  natural 
resources.” 

Of  this  industry  the  most  important 
branch  is  the  cod  fishery.  Though  the 
south  shore  of  Nova  Scotia  produces  the 
largest  quantities  of  this  fish  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  prolific  cod-fishing  waters 
are  those  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  on  the  north 
and  east  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  north  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  in 
Chaleur  Bay.  To  quote  Mr.  Cowie  once 
again  :  “  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for 
the  inferior  type  of  boat  used,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  fishermen  around  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  cease  operations  during  the  very 
height  of  the  season  to  attend  to  the  work 
of  the  farm,  the  value  of  the  cod  fishery 
of  that  portion  of  our  coasts  could  be 
enormously  increased.”  The  largest  and 
best  of  the  fish  caught  are  sent  to  Europe 
and  Brazil,  those  more  inferior  in  quality 
being  sold  in  the  West  Indies. 

Haddock  are  abundant  in  the  Bay  of 

1  The  material  for  this  address  was  largely  taken 
from  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  prepared  b)-  the 
author  for  “  Canada  and  its  Provinces 
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Fundy  and  on  the  seaboard  of  Nova  Scotia, 
as  well  as  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  these  fish  are  dispatched  to  the 
West  Indies;  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  a  market  is  found  for  them,  either 
in  a  fresh  state  or  as  smoked  finnan  baddies, 
in  the  inland  towns  of  Canada.  Hake 
abound  in  all  the  coastal  waters  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  They  are  split,  salted, 
and  dried,  and  are  shipped  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  cheaper  markets  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Pollock  abound  in  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  only,  being  very  abundant 
near  Grand  Manan  and  the  other  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Like  hake,  they 
are  split  and  dried  and  marketed  in  the 
West  Indies.  Halibut  are  usually  found 
wherever  cod  are  met  with.  The  fishery 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  prosecuted  as  a  distinct 
one,  the  fish  being  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  cod  fishermen.  These 
fish  generally  inhabit  deep  gullies  near  the 
shore  or  between  the  “  banks.” 

Although  the  herring  fishery  falls  below 
some  others  in  money  value,  it  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Eastern  Canadian  fisheries,  inasmuch  as 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  great  hook 
and  line  fisheries  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  supply 
of  herring  for  baiting  purposes. 

An  important  sardine  fishery  is  carried 
on  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  waters  around  the  islands  of  Grand 
Manan  and  the  West  Isles  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  As  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cowie,  this  fish  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  young  herring,  the  true 
sardine  being  the  young  of  the  pilchard 
which  are  not  found  in  the  waters  of 
Eastern  Canada. 

A  fishery  that  has  shown  a  steady  decline 
of  late  years  is  the  shad  fishery.  These 
fish,  once  abundant  among  the  bays  and 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  greatly 
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decreased  in  numbers,  the  prime  cause 
of  depletion  being  given  by  Professor 
Prince,  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for 
Canada,  as  the  blocking  of  rivers  by 
dams  which  prevent  the  ascent  of  the 
spravvning  schools.  This  evil  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  shad  hatcheries  which  has 
now  been  undertaken  will  doubtless  go 
far  to  remedy. 

Smelts  abound  on  all  parts  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Canada  and  furnish  an  important 
industry,  enormous  hauls  being  made 
through  holes  in  the  ice  when  the  rivers 
have  frozen  over.  The  smelt  is  taken  in 
the  greatest  numbers  on  the  Gulf  shore 
of  New  Brunswick. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  a  very  important 
one  on  all  parts  of  the  seaboard  of  Eastern 


which  border  on  the  Gulf,  and  the  Quebec 
counties  of  Bonaventure,  Gaspe,  and 
Saguenay,  are  the  greatest  salmon-pro¬ 
ducing  counties  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
Saguenay,  which  produces  from  5,000  to 
6,000  cwt.  annually,  heads  the  list. 

Inland  Fisheries. —  Of  the  inland  fisheries 
the  most  important  are  those  of  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Ontario.  While 
of  much  less  importance  than  the  coast 
fisheries,  the  inland  industry  promises  to 
attract  increasing  attention  in  the  near 
future.  The  principal  fish  taken  in  these 
provinces  are  :  in  Manitoba,  trout,  white- 
fish,  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  and  tullibec ; 
and  in  Ontario,  trout,  whitefish,  pickerel, 
pike,  sturgeon,  perch,  tullibee,  and 
herring.  The  fisheries  of  Alberta  and 


north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  and  including  the  Seas  of  Behring, 
Kauchalha,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan.  In  the 
event  of  any  seal  herd  resorting  to  any 
islands  or  shores  of  these  waters  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  10  per 
cent,  gross  in  number  and  value  of  the 
total  number  of  sealskins  annually  taken 
is  delivered  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  like  percentage  to 
each  of  the  other  contracting  Governments. 
Similar  provisions  secure  to  the  British 
Government  an  interest  in  sealskins  taken 
on  the  island  and  shores  of  the  defined 
waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  Russia.  From 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  native 
Indians  are  excluded,  though  the  con- 
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Year. 

Nova  Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Prince  Edward 
Island. 

1905  . 

Dollars. 

8,259,085 

Dollars. 

4,847,090 

Dollars. 

998,922 

1 906 

7,799,160 

4-905,225 

1,168,939 

1907-8  ... 

7,632,330 

5,300,564 

1,492,695 

1908-9  ... 

8,009,838 

4-754.298 

1,378,624 

I9O9-IO... 

8,o8l,IlI 

4.676,315 

1,197,556 

I9IO-II  ... 

10,119,243 

4-134-I44 

4,886,157 

1,153,708 

1911-12... 

9>367.55o 

1,196,396 

I912-I3  ... 

7,384-°55 

4,264,054 

L379,9°5 

Manitoba, 

T«\t  il 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

British 

Columbia. 

Saskatchewan. 
Alberta,  and 

1  Ol  til 

(or 

Yukon. 

Canada. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

2,003,716 

1,708,963 

9,850,216 

1,811,570 

29,497,562 

2,175,035 

1 .734,856 

7,003,347 

1,492,923 

26,279,485 

2,047,390 

T, 935, 025 

6,122,923 

1)68,422 

25,499,349 

1,881,817 

2,100,078 

6,465,038 

861,392 

25.451, 085 

1,808,436 

2,177,813 

10,314,755 

1,373,181 

29,629,169 

1,692,475 

2,026,121 

9, 1 63,235 

1 ,676,507 

29,965-433 

1,868,136 

2,205,436 

13,677, 125 

1,467,072 

34,667,872 

1,988,241 

2,842,878 

J4, 455- 488 

1,074,843 

33,389,464 

Canada.  While  little  of  an  accurate  nature 
is  known  concerning  the  annual  appear¬ 
ance  and  disappearance  of  mackerel,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  appear  annually 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  at  various  points 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  as  the  season 
advances,  until  in  June  they  swarm  into 
the  Gulf.  From  that  time  they  are  found 
more  or  less  abundantly  until  the  early 
part  of  November,  when  they  disappear 
entirely  from  Canadian  waters.  The 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  perhaps  furnishes 
the  most  favourable  conditions  under 
which  mackerel  exist  —  smooth  water 
and  an  exceedingly  plentiful  supply  of 
food. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  hook  and 
line  fishery  for  salmon  on  the  many  well- 
stocked  rivers  of  the  East,  there  is  carried 
on,  during  the  open  season,  along  the  whole 
coast-line,  a  very  considerable  net  fishery. 
The  New  Brunswick  counties  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  Gloucester,  and  Restigouche, 


Saskatchewan,  the  Yukon  and  the  North- 
West  Territories  are  as  yet  commercially 
negligible. 

Although  seal-hunting  can  scarcely  be 
classed  as  a  branch  of  the  fisheries,  it 
forms  so  valuable  an  industry  that  some 
mention  may  well  be  made  of  it.  On 
the  east  coast  the  seal  fishery  centres  in 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  about  which  an 
important  hunt  takes  place  annually  on 
the  ice  in  the  spring.  In  a  good  year  as 
many  as  40,000  seals  are  killed  and  landed 
at  the  island. 

Seal-fishing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Behring  Sea  is  now  regulated  by  the 
provision  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Japan,  and  Russia.  This  treaty  remains 
effective  for  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  from 
the  15th  day  of  December,  1911.  By 
the  terms  of  this  convention  the  killing, 
capturing,  or  pursuing  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  of  fur  seals  at  sea  is  forbidden 
in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
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ditions  on  which  they  may  fish  are 
clearly  defined. 

By  this  treaty  an  eminently  satisfactory 
settlement  has  been  effected  of  what 
for  many  years  has  been  a  difficult  and 
vexed  question.  The  killing  of  seals, 
except  such  as  may  be  carried  on  by 
natives,  will,  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  be 
limited  to  operations  on  land.  Seals  are 
polygamous,  therefore  a  certain  number 
of  males  can  be  killed  each  year,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage  to 
the  growth  of  the  herd.  It  is,  therefore, 
anticipated  that  Canada,  during  the  term 
of  the  treaty,  will  receive  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  from  its  share  of  seals 
killed  on  the  various  rookeries,  without 
having  incurred  any  expense  of  moment. 

During  the  year  1912-13  there  were 
employed  in  the  actual  work  of  fishing 
throughout  the  whole  of  Canada  9,076 
men  on  board  of  vessels  and  tugs,  and 
56,005  in  boats.  In  canneries  and  fish- 
houses  on  shore  there  were  employed 
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in  the  work  of  cleaning  the  fish  and 
preparing  it  for  market  23,327  persons, 
making  a  grand  total  of  88,408  persons 
directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
fisheries.  These  figures,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  year  previous,  show  an 
increase  of  20  men  on  vessels,  a  decrease 
of  2,865  men  in  boats,  and  a  decrease 


of  1,879  in  the  number  of  workers  on 
shore.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
were  many  persons  employed  in  a  more 
indirect  way,  such  as  coopers,  teamsters, 
boat-builders,  rope-makers,  etc. 

The  estimated  total  of  capital  invested 
in  the  fisheries  amounted  to  $24,388,459. 
Of  this  sum  $20,442,714  was  invested  in 


connection  with  the  sea  fisheries  and 
$3,945,745  in  connection  with  the  inland 
fisheries.  Of  the  total,  $7,744,038  repre¬ 
sents  the  value  of  vessels  and  boats, 
while  $16,644,421  stands  for  the  value 
of  fishing  gear,  canneries,  fish-houses,  and 
other  fixtures  necessary  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  industry. 


WHITEFISH,  FROM  LAKE  SUPERIOR,  ONT. 
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FISHING  FOR  QUAHAUGS  ON  RICHMOND  BAY,  P.E.I. 


THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY 


HE  preservation  of 
the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  is  a 
subject  that  should 
have  received  the 
earnest  attention  of 
the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  many  years 
before  any  rigorous  legislation  in  this 
direction  was  actually  effected. 

Canada  possesses  oyster  waters  which 
should  be  as  extensive  as  any  in  the  world, 
yet  since  1891  there  has  to  be  recorded  a 
more  or  less  steady  decline  in  catch  from 
60,282  barrels  to  26,361  barrels  in  the 
season  1911-12.  The  statement  on  the  next 
page  shows  the  aggregate  quantities  of 
oysters  caught  in  the  Dominion  since  1876. 

Canada  is  perhaps  the  only  civilized 
country  in  which  the  oyster  fishery,  as 
a  national  resource,  is  not  carefully  de¬ 
veloped,  although  various  laws  governing 
it  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time 
since  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Dominion.  As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
William  IV  a  colonial  Act  was  passed 
for  Prince  Edward  Island  which  forbade 
the  burning  of  live  oysters  for  making 


lime  as  a  fertilizer,  and  confined  oyster 
fishing  to  residents  in  the  colony.  Later, 
in  1865,  the  Government  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  seems  to  have  awakened  to  a 
realization  of  the  value  of  the  oyster 
fisheries,  for  in  that  year  a  statute  was 
passed  which  provided  for  the  leasing 
of  certain  specified  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  oyster  culture.  Only  one  lease,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  is  still  in  existence.  Then 
came  the  confederation  of  the  island 
with  the  other  provinces  of  Canada.  This 
nave  rise  to  the  contention  that  the  right 

o 

to  deal  with  the  fisheries  now  belonged 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  few 
leases  were  granted  by  the  latter  to 
persons  who  wished  to  cultivate  oysters. 
Although  very  little  progress  was  made 
a  few  of  the  lessees  did  plant  oyster- 
beds,  and  at  first  were  fairly  successful. 
Then,  however,  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Federal  leases  were  invalid ;  the  beds 
were  plundered  and  much  good  work 
undone. 

In  1898  the  Privy  Council  decided 
that  the  land  around  the  coast  within 
the  3-mile  limit  was  the  property  of  the 
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province,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  public  harbours  were 
all  vested  in  the  Dominion.  The  Privy 
Council  refused  to  define  the  term 
“  public  harbour,"  which  might  apply  to 
any  sheltered  area  of  water  where  a  ship 
may  anchor,  where  she  may  go  for 
refuge,  or  where  she  may  load  or  unload 
her  cargo.  It  is  in  these  very  areas,  such 
as  rivers,  estuaries  of  rivers  or  bays,  that 
the  oyster-beds  and  potential  oyster-beds 
exist.  Since,  therefore,  there  still  re¬ 
mained  a  doubt  whether  a  lease  issued 
by  either  the  Federal  or  Provincial 
Government  was  valid,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  people  would  not  risk  their 
capital  in  the  industry. 

The  Government  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  has  no  resources  such  as 
minerals  or  timber  from  which  to  draw 
a  revenue,  took  up  the  question  with 
considerable  energy.  For  some  years 
continuous  efforts  were  made  to  reach 
an  amicable  settlement,  but  without  avail. 
In  or  about  1909,  therefore,  when  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  there  was  little  hope 
of  such  a  settlement  until  a  further  decision 
of  the  court  had  been  obtained,  the  Depart- 
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1876 


1879 

1S80 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 
1883 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
i9°3 
I9°4 
i9°5 
1906 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

1910- 1 1 

1911- 12 


,,  ,,  ,  Prince  Edward  0  ..  _  ,  , 

New  Brunswick.  Island  Nova  Scotia.  Totals. 


isianci. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

7.9 11 

7,905 

1,040 

16,856 

7>73$ 

20,850 

980 

29,568 

1 1,270 

17,902 

912 

30,090 

9,420 

18,145 

1.067 

28,632 

1 2,280 

20,297 

1,861 

34-438 

8,4 1 3 

20,815 

2,270 

3M98 

5.859 

57-042 

38,880 

1  -745 

64,646 

1 0.3 17 

i,343 

50-540 

11,851 

28,290 

i,595 

4L736 

27,368 

28,204 

1,3 10 

56,882 

28,083 

33-1 25 

L397 

62,605 

23,196 

36,448 

1,7 16 

61,360 

16,384 

35.86i 

1,589 

53,834 

17,760 

4 ‘,257 

2,532 

61,549 

16,710 

35-203 

3,013 

54,926 

1 4,93  4 

41,030 

4-3 18 

60,282 

17,840 

32,937 

3-776 

54-553 

16,365 

29,627 

3,488 

49,480 

19,960 

24,055 

2,512 

45,527 

18,070 

25,463 

2-54° 

46,073 

14,700 

30,214 

2,400 

47-374 

19,835 

20,915 

2,372 

43  >122 

22,675 

26,484 

2,097 

5L256 

17,250 

18,236 

2,027 

37-5I3 

19,240 

17,825 

1  ,h*55 

38,920 

14,460 

24,972 

1,690 

41,122 

1 2,7 1 9 

20,334 

1.663 

34,7i6 

I7>47° 

i8,333 

i,354 

32d57 

15,32° 

18,006 

i,4il 

34-737 

14,300 

17,656 

1,466 

33-422 

14,920 

14,988 

1,722 

3L630 

1 5,435 

9,672 

L337 

26,444 

19,080 

11,472 

L5I5 

32,067 

:9,34° 

I3,5T9 

1,716 

34-575 

1 4,045 

1 1,264 

1,696 

27-005 

i5,436 

8,835 

2,090 

26,361 

ment  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  took  up  the 
question  of  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  different 
provinces  to  enable  it  to  start  an  industry 
in  the  culture  and  cultivation  of  oysters. 
At  first  Prince  Edward  Island  evinced 
anxiety  to  concur  in  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  afterwards  decided  to  with¬ 
draw.  The  question  was  then  taken  up 
with  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
alone,  but  with  a  negative  result. 

Although  Prince  Edward  Island  had 
rejected  the  modus  vivendi  proposed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  would 
have  allowed  the  latter  to  issue  leases 
without  prejudicing  the  claim  of  the 
provincial  Government  to  the  area  con¬ 
cerned,  it  had  by  no  means  given  up 
the  problem.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
again  in  1911  and  eventually  an  Amend¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  Fisheries  Act  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that — 

“The  Governor  in  Council  may,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  agreed 
upon,  authorize  the  Government  of  any 
province  to  grant  leases  of  such  areas  of 
the  seacoast,  bays,  inlets,  harbours, 


creeks,  rivers,  and  estuaries  of  such 
province  as  the  Government  of  such 
province  considers  suitable  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  production  of  oysters,  and 
any  persons  to  whom  such  leases  are 
granted  by  such  province  shall,  subject 
to  the  fishery  regulations  of  Canada,  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  oysters  pro¬ 
duced  or  formed  on  the  beds  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  leases  ;  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  such  areas,  or  any 
part  thereof,  being  in  a  public  harbour, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  prejudice 
the  right  or  title  of  the  Dominion  to  the 
enjoyment  and  use  of  such  harbour  for 
every  purpose  other  than  the  cultivation 
and  production  of  oysters.” 

Since  this  amendment  became  law  both 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  have 
accepted  its  provisions,  and  thus  an  end 
has  been  put  to  that  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
which  so  long  exerted  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  industry. 

\\  ith  the  elimination  of  doubtful  leases 
it  is  felt  that  the  time  has  come  to 
reorganize  the  industry  upon  lines  that 
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will  ensure  its  permanence.  As  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  have  been 
enacted  sundry  laws  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  secure  some  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  oyster-beds.  On  September 
18,  1865,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  was  authorized  to  spend  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000  per  annum  upon 
the  formation  of  oyster-beds  and  the 
restocking  of  exhausted  fisheries ;  and  in 
the  year  following  Confederation  this 
provision  was  amplified,  and  a  close 
season,  from  June  1st  to  September  1st, 
inaugurated.  In  1885  this  close  season 
was  extended  to  September  15th.  On 
September  1,  1891,  a  certain  area  in 
Shediac  Harbour,  New  Brunswick,  was 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  natural  and 
artificial  oyster  culture.  On  February  9, 
1892,  oyster  fishing  through  the  ice  was 
prohibited,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  the  area  set  apart  in  Shediac 
Harbour  was  increased.  In  1893  these 
regulations  were  embodied  in  a  proper 
code,  which  also  contained  clauses  re¬ 
quiring  the  registration  and  marking  of 
all  boats  fishing  for  oysters,  prohibiting 
fishing  for  oysters  on  Sunday,  and  from 
sunset  to  sunrise  on  any  other  day  of 
the  week,  forbidding  the  use  of  rakes 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters  on  any 
beds  prepared  or  planted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
requiring  that  round  oysters  of  a  size 
less  than  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  long 
oysters  measuring  less  than  3  in.  on 
the  outer  shell  should,  if  caught,  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  water  alive.  On  February 
7,  1894,  an  area  in  Tracadic  Harbour, 
Antigonish  County,  Nova  Scotia,  was  set 
apart  for  the  natural  and  artificial  pro¬ 
pagation  of  oysters.  On  September  13, 
1901,  an  Order  in  Council  was  adopted 
extending  the  close  season  to  September 
22nd;  and  on  May  21,  1905,  it  was  still 
further  extended  so  as  to  prohibit  fishing 
from  May  21st  to  September  22nd,  both 
days  inclusive.  At  the  same  time  the 
size  limit  for  oysters  was  increased  to 
3  in.  for  round  oysters  and  3J-  in. 
for  long  oysters.  Later,  in  1907,  the  close 
season  was  again  extended,  to  cover  from 
April  1st  to  September  30th,  and  as  the 
fishing  for  oysters  through  the  ice  had 
already  been  prohibited,  fishing  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  period  between  October  1st 
and  the  coming  of  the  ice,  that  is  to  say 
to  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

While  this  legislation  has  no  doubt  had 
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some  beneficial  effect  upon  the  industry, 
it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
at  a  proper  standard  of  production.  A 
reference  to  the  table  given  on  p.  366 
shows  that  for  each  province  the  yearly  out¬ 
put  since  1876  rapidly  rose  to  a  maximum 
and  then  slowly  declined.  The  maximum 
was  reached  by  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  6  years,  by  New  Brunswick  in  10  \-ears, 
and  by  Nova  Scotia  in  15  years.  The 
maximum  output  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
was  reached  in  1882,  the  same  year  as 
the  maximum  (64,646  barrels)  of  all  three 
provinces,  showing  that  that  province  had 
control  of  the  oyster  trade.  In  1900  New 
Brunswick  first  surpassed  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  shipments  and  then  fell  behind 
again  until  1907.  Since  then  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  has  taken  the  lead.  For  the  whole 
period  between  1876  and  1912,  however, 
Prince  Edward  Island  easily  holds  the 
premier  position  in  point  of  output,  having 
produced  887,325  barrels  as  against  the 
584,075  barrels  of  New  Brunswick  and 
the  71,171  barrels  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
price  per  barrel  rose  during  the  period 
from  $3  to  $8,  and  in  1906  the  total  value 
of  the  Canadian  oyster  trade  reached  its 
maximum,  although  the  catch  was  only 
half  that  of  1882. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this 
decline  in  production  and  to  plan  remedial 
measures  the  Dominion  Commission  of 
Conservation  have  made  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  industry.  In  this  they  were 
ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stafford,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  who  has  compiled  an  informative 
handbook  dealing  with  the  Canadian 
Oyster,  its  Development,  Environment, 
and  Culture.  In  writing  of  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  supply  of  Canadian  oysters, 
Dr.  Stafford  says  : 

“  In  the  early  years  of  the  fishery  there 
was  a  protracted  period  of  indifference, 
during  which  the  oyster  was  used  by 
few  people,  and  then  more  as  a  novelty 
than  as  a  staple  article  of  food.  This 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  strife  between 
fishermen  and  farmers  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  food  or  as  a 
fertilizer.  In  the  meantime  improvements 
in  the  means  and  rapidity  of  transportation 
had  carried  o\’sters  inland  to  a  widening 
market  and  occasioned  a  demand  which 
left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  uses. 
The  at  first  locally  abundant,  easily  pro¬ 
cured,  cheap  oyster  rose  in  price  and 
became  sought  after  to  such  an  extent 
that  more  and  more  beds  were  discovered 


until  all  our  areas  had  been  explored.  The 
demand  continued,  and  the  natural  supply 
became  so  far  reduced  that  manv  people 
feared  all  the  beds  might  be  depleted 
and  the  oyster  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Places  that  formerly  yielded  many 
barrels  per  year  now  furnish  none.  Beds 
which  were  at  one  time  prolific  are  now 
not  worth  fishing.  In  some  districts  the 
greater  part  of  the  season's  catch  is  taken 
on  the  first  day.  It  is  no  uncommon 
spectacle  to  see  fleets  of  boats  assembled 
over  promising  areas  awaiting  the  hour 
of  open  fishing.  I  have  myself  had 
hauled  in  succession  four  dredgefuls  of 
dead  shells,  among  which  could  not  be 
found  a  single  living  oyster  ;  and  this  was 
on  the  Shediac  reserve,  which  for  17  years 
had  been  under  the  care  of  an  ovster 
expert,  but  had  been  thrown  open  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  election  of  the 
previous  autumn  (1911)  and  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  crowds  of  fishermen  who 
flocked  from  every  direction  and  unreason¬ 
able  distances.  The  fishing  lasted  for  8 
working  days,  during  which  time  were 
taken  585  bushels  of  oysters  and  4,054 
bushels  of  quahaugs — of  which  419  bushels 
of  oysters  and  2,853  bushels  of  quahaugs 
were  taken  on  the  first  day  by  91  men. 
In  Bedeque  Bay,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  oyster  has  apparently  been  extermi¬ 
nated.  Many  places  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Nova  Scotia  have  become  de¬ 
pleted.  On  the  south-western  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Maine,  where  at  one  time  there 
were  great  numbers,  there  are  now  perhaps 
no  living  oysters.  The  opinions  of  fisher¬ 
men,  the  comparison  of  the  fishing  reports, 
the  examination  of  particular  localities,  all 
point  in  one  direction — that  our  oyster 
fishery  is  rapidly  declining  and  that  there 
is  danger  of  its  complete  loss.” 

Now  that  the  system  of  oyster  leases 
has  been  inaugurated,  it  is  hoped  that 
beneficial  results  will  accrue  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  appears  certain  that  it  is  the 
only  effective  method  of  cultivating  and 
preserving  such  an  important  fishing  in¬ 
dustry.  Leased  areas,  however,  are  to  be 
mainly  confined  to  what  are  called  barren 
bottoms — that  is,  areas  either  adjacent  to 
or  forming  part  of  recognized  oyster-beds 
which  have  been  fished  out  and  utterly 
destroyed,  and  thus  become  unproductive, 
or  have  never  been  productive  of  oysters 
under  natural  conditions.  The  public  beds 
which  are  productive  will  still  continue 
to  be  available  for  oyster  fishermen  who 
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operate  under  annual  licences,  and  it 
appears  that  far  too  many  of  these  are 
issued.  The  Dominion  Shell  Fish  Fishery 
Commission  have  recommended  that  the 
number  of  licences  issued  should  be  kept 
within  reasonable  limits  and  also  should 
not  be  issued  to  applicants  who  live  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  local  areas. 
Instances  have  been  known  where  fishermen 
have  travelled  75  miles  in  order  to  fish 
upon  certain  beds.  These  outsiders  are 
allowed  freely  to  ravish  the  local  oyster 
beds,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have,  in  most 
cases,  destroyed  their  own  local  beds  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  other 
beds.  It  is  thought  that  were  ovster 
fishermen  confined  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  live,  and  not  permitted  to 
obtain  licences  for  oyster  fishing  on  beds 
at  considerable  distances  away,  there  would 
be  a  greater  tendency  to  preserve  the 
beds  in  good  condition.  If  the  number 
of  licences  in  each  locality  were  limited 
so  as  to  allow  a  judicious  quantity  of 
oysters  to  be  taken  each  year  from  the 
public  beds,  there  is  great  hope  that  these 
beds  would  improve  year  by  year  in  the 
future.  The  leased  areas,  which  will  be 
under  cultivation  by  private  lessees,  would 
not  retain  all  the  spat  or  seed,  and  much 
of  it  will  be  scattered  over  the  public 
beds  to  the  benefit  of  these  beds.  In 
return  for  such  benefit  the  Government 
concerned  should  prevent  the  continued 
excessive  exploitation  of  public  beds. 

For  over  twenty  years  an  oyster  expert 
of  great  experience  has  been  engaged  in 
restocking  depleted  public  beds  ;  but  his 
work  has  been  largely  rendered  nugatory 
owing  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
restored  and  restocked  a  destroyed  area 
it  was  open  to  indiscriminate  public  fishing, 
and  the  woikof  several  years  was  undone 
in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two.  It  is 
undeniable  that  his  operations  in  cleaning 
and  levelling  beds  and  in  replanting 
them  were  of  the  highest  local  benefit, 
and  certainly  showed  what  systematic 
cultivation  could  do  in  making  fine  pro¬ 
ductive  beds  of  areas  which  had  become 
valueless.  Such  beds  were  not  onlv  more 
productive  each  season,  but  the  oysters 
were  of  a  better  shape  and  quality.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  is 
desirable  that  areas  which  have  been 
restored  by  the  Dominion  inspector  should 
remain  closed,  cither  partially  or  wholly, 
for  a  few'  seasons  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  restocking  operations,  and  when  re- 
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opened  should  be  fished  in  alternate  or 
successive  areas,  so  that  while  one  public 
area  is  being  fished  the  other  remains 
as  a  breeding  or  seeding  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that  oyster 
fishermen  must  be  shown  the  wisdom 
and  taught  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
oysters.  They  must,  as  Dr.  Stafford  puts 
it,  become  oyster  farmers.  The  best  way 
in  which  to  achieve  this  would  be  to 
imitate  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
institute  demonstration  oyster  farms.  After 
the  fishermen  have  witnessed  the  various 
operations  and  taken  part  in  them  them¬ 
selves  they  should  be  supplied  with 
suitable  literature  with  which  the  practical 
knowledge  obtained  may  be  supplemented. 
Experience  teaches  that  the  fishermen 
cannot  be  reached  by  anything  written 
or  said  unless  they  have  first  received 
what  may  be  called  “object  lessons.” 

The  typical  oyster  beds  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  are  Caraquet,  Bay  du  Yin,  Richi- 
bucto,  Buctouche,  Cocagne,  Shediac,  and 
Malpeque.  Each  of  these  is  guarded  by 
a  promontory,  which  is  continued  as  a 
chain  of  islands,  a  sand-reef,  or  sand- 
dunes,  that  act  as  a  natural  breakwater  and 
protect  against  the  larger,  deeper,  colder, 
more  restless,  and  stormier  body  of  water 
outside. 

Dr.  Stafford  describes  Caraquet,  Buc¬ 
touche,  Cocagne,  and  most  of  the  smaller 
oyster  systems  as  being  of  a  simple  type — 
each  with  its  river,  bay,  and  guard — having 


a  circumscribed  oyster  area.  Richmond 
(or  Malpeque)  Bay  is  of  a  more  complete 
type,  consisting  of  several  modified  systems 
behind  an  extensive  common  guard.  This 
is  of  a  double  nature.  On  the  outside, 
and  extending  from  the  entrance  of 
Malpeque  Harbour  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  Cascumpeque,  a  distance  of 
45  miles,  there  is  a  series  of  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  sand-ridges,  varying  in  height 
from  20  to  45  ft.  Inside  of  this  is  a  chain 
of  islands.  The  narrow  entrance  is  to  the 
east,  between  Billhook  Island  and  Cape 
Aylesbury. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  bears,  on  a 
large  scale,  a  resemblance  to  Malpeque 
Bay.  The  island  of  Newfoundland  forms 
an  enormous  guard  with  exits  at  Cabot 
Strait  and  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  A  line 
from  the  northern  point  of  Cape  Breton 
curving  outwards  past  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  then  inwards  to  Cape  Gaspe 
marks  off  a  deep  eastern  and  northern 
part  from  a  shallow  western  and  southern 
portion.  The  great  volume  of  water 
brought  down  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
sweeps  past  Anticosti  Island  into  this  deep 
channel  and  then  outwards  to  the  ocean. 
From  Caraquet,  on  Chaleur  Bay,  to  the 
Bras  d’Or  lakes  of  Cape  Breton,  curving 
with  the  coast  and  enveloping  Prince 
Edward  Island,  is  one  extensive  oyster 
region — the  great,  shallow  Acadian  Gulf. 

Oysters  are  not  found  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  owing  to  the  cold,  deep  water, 
the  high  tides  and  strong  currents,  the 


steep  shores,  and  the  great  amount  of 
mud.  A  few  oysters  are  to  be  found  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the 
east  of  Halifax  (as  at  Musquodoboit)  and 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  Gulf 
of  Maine,  thus  partly  connecting  the  oyster 
districts  of  Canada  with  the  great  oyster 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  oyster 
industry  of  British  Columbia,  as  there  is 
little  to  be  said,  since  it  is,  comparatively, 
in  its  infancy.  The  small  native  oyster 
( Oslrca  hi  rid  a)  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  at  many  places  along  the  coasts 
of  British  Columbia  and  Washington.  On 
Puget  Sound  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
oyster  has  received  attention,  and  several 
companies  are  in  successful  operation. 
Olympia  Washington  has  become  the 
centre  of  the  oyster  industry,  and  the 
Olympia  oyster  is  esteemed  everywhere 
on  the  coast.  Several  firms  have  im¬ 
ported  Atlantic  seed  oysters,  and  in  many 
instances  these  plantations  have  produced 
good  results.  Although  natural  oyster 
beds  exist  at  many  points  along  tl]e 
straits  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  very  little  has  been  done 
in  oyster  culture  in  British  Columbia, 
the  supply  for  local  consumption  being 
drawn  principally  from  the  east  and  from 
Puget  Sound.  Young  oysters  are  imported 
from  Eastern  Canada  and  planted  at 
several  points,  and  are  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  in  that  way,  and  are  in  profitable 
demand. 
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HEX  dealing  with  the 
land  situation  in 
Canada  the  most 
outstanding  feature 
is  naturally  the  effort 
put  forth  by  different 
organizations  to  bring 
unused  areas  under 
cultivation.  The  reader  will  be  aware  that 
he  can  purchase  land  for  speculative  or 
investment  purposes  in  many  different 
directions,  and  the  result  of  his  investment 
will  depend  upon  factors  very  similar  to 
those  which  will  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  kindred  enterprises  in  other 
countries.  It  is  only  when  viewed  from 
a  national  standpoint  that  the  Canadian  land 
situation  assumes  a  significance  of  its  own. 
This  point  is  not  infrequently  overlooked 
by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Canadian 
conditions.  The  willingness  of  Canadian 
Governments  and  railways  to  dispose  of 
their  lands,  so  far  from  reflecting  upon  the 
nature  of  their  possessions,  is  merely  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  situation  entirely 
the  reverse  of  that  obtaining  in  England 
and  some  other  countries  in  which  labour 
is  extremely  plentiful  whilst  land  is  limited 
in  extent. 


LANDS 

The  unparalleled  effort  that  Canada  has 
made  to  bring  the  land  under  cultivation 
has  already  produced  wonderful  results  ; 
indeed,  every  year  that  passes  appreciably 
lessens  the  vast  areas  that  still  lie  unpro¬ 
ductive  and  almost  unexplored.  The  area 
under  crop  in  the  year  terminating  March 
31,  1913,  is  given  by  Government  returns 
as  below. 

This  total,  which  has  already  been  ex¬ 
ceeded,  shows  a  wonderful  increase  over 
those  of  preceding  years.  None  the  less, 
from  what  is  known  of  the  unsurveyed 
territory,  the  area  available  for  some  form 
of  agriculture,  though  of  much  less  average 
value  than  the  land  surveyed  at  this  date, 
reaches  very  high  figures.  In  the  Prairie 


Manitoba. 

Acres. 

\rca  under  wheat 

2,653,100 

,,  oats 

1,269,000 

barley 

454, 600 

flax 

94,000 

other  products ... 

29,600 

Totals 

4,500,300 

3(,9 

Provinces,  where  the  northern  land  is 
naturally  fertile,  the  area  of  unsurveyed 
land  has  been  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  reach  the  following  totals  : 

Acres. 

Manitoba  .  18,000,000 

Saskatchewan  ...  14,000,000 

Alberta  .  54,000,000 

86,  000, 000 

If  this  net  total  were  cut  in  half,  the  result 
would  represent  an  area  of  farming  land  of 
good  quality,  based  upon  a  conservative 
estimate,  of  43,000,000  acres.  If  to  this 
total  is  added  the  surveyed  area  available 
for  cultivation  (158,516,427  acres)  the  three 
provinces  show  no  less  than  201,516,427 


Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

4,891,500 

1,417,200 

8,961,800 

2,285,600 

i»359.3°° 

4,913,000 

1 80,300 

174,900 

800,800 

1 ,463,000 

1 1 1 ,400 

1 ,668,400 

35.300 

60,000 

I  2  4,900 

8,855,700 

3,122,800 

16,478,800 

Area  under  Crop. 
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acres  of  good  farming  land  as  yet  unproduc¬ 
tive  ;  or,  to  state  the  same  fact  in  another 
form,  but  little  more  than  8  per  cent,  of 
the  available  farm  land  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  has  yet  been  placed  under  crop. 

A  very  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on 
the  development  of  the  wheat  production 
of  the  West  by  a  glance  at  some  figures 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  year  1891.  For  that 
year  the  total  wheat  production  for  what  are 
now  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  was  stated 
to  be  30  million  bushels.  For  the  season  of 
1912,  twenty-one  years  later,  the  total  wheat 
production  in  this  territory  was  183  million 
bushels — over  six  times  as  much. 

The  production  of  Manitoba  has  more 
than  doubled  in  this  time,  while  that  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  combined  has 
become  over  seventeen  times  as  great. 

Large  ranches  are  now  far  less  prevalent 
in  the  West  than  they  once  were,  a  develop¬ 
ment  due  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  land, 
which  becomes  more  remunerative  when 
placed  under  grain  or  used  for  mixed 
farming.  The  number  of  live  stock  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  on  March  31,  1913,  is  thus 
shown  in  Government  returns  : 


far  as  is  at  present  known,  of  a  rocky, 
sandy  nature,  and  is  not  adapted  for 
agriculture.  In  the  southern  part  the 
land  that  is  of  value  does  not  form  one 
continuous  area,  but  a  number  of  districts 
separated  by  ridges  and  tracts  of  muskeg. 
Large  areas  are  covered  with  timber,  but 
in  many  places  there  are  broad  expanses 
of  prairie.  In  the  vicinity  of  Meadow  Lake 
the  country  is  open,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Clearwater  River  forms  one  long  stretch  of 
open  prairie  land.  The  country  surround¬ 
ing  Green  Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Lac 
La-Ronge  contains  a  very  large  proportion 
of  arable  land,  most  of  which  is  covered 
by  timber.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Beaver 
River  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  suited 
to  agriculture,  but  there  is  not  a  large  area 
of  open  country.  This  country  is,  however, 
capable  of  being  cleared  and  should  then 
become  good  agricultural  land.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  area 
of  land  in  the  whole  region  which  is 
available  for  agricultural  purposes  amounts 
to  14,000,000  acres. 

The  surveyed,  and  consequently  fully 
explored,  part  of  the  province  of  Alberta 
extends  considerably  farther  north  than  do 

Live  Stock. 


Number  of 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta  . 

293,776 

397,300 

351,500 

415,601 

599,800 

1,091,600 

40,800 

1 1 1,800 
181,000 

183,370 

1 56,700 
175,200 

Totals 

1,042,576 

2,107,001 

333.6o° 

515.270 

The  immense  territory,  as  yet  unsurveyed, 
north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  Peace 
Rivers,  which  was  formerly  considered  to 
be  unfit  for  settlement,  has  been  found  by 
recent  explorations  to  contain  large  areas 
which  are  available  for  various  forms  of 
agriculture. 

The  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
Manitoba  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
immense  territory  added  to  this  province. 
This  area,  extending  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay,  contains  vast  resources, 
including  agricultural  lands,  timber,  etc., 
it  being  estimated  that  there  are  about 
18,000,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  agriculture 
in  this  new  area,  as  yet  untouched. 

In  Northern  Saskatchewan  the  area  to 
the  south  of  the  Churchill  River  is  a 
well-wooded  park-like  country  with  great 
agricultural  possibilities.  The  soil  of  the 
region  north  of  the  river,  however,  is,  so 


the  lines  that  mark  the  northernmost  limit 
of  the  surveyed  territory  in  Saskatchewan. 
The  province  divides  itself  naturally  into 
two  regions — the  basin  of  the  Athabasca 
River  and  the  country  drained  by  the  Peace 
River,  which  is  west  of  the  114th  meridian 
and  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Athabasca  is 
mainly  a  rolling  plain,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  areas  of  semi-prairie  land  is 
well  wooded  with  a  forest  composed  mainly 
of  spruce,  fir,  pine,  tamarac,  poplar,  birch, 
and  willow.  A  large  part  of  its  surface  is 
occupied  by  muskegs.  Hundreds  of  ponds 
and  lakes,  of  which  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
70  miles  in  length,  is  by  far  the  largest, 
occupy  its  shallow  valleys. 

The  soil  along  the  Athabasca  for  the 
most  part  is  good.  From  Fort  McMurray 
to  Lake  Athabasca,  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  the  country  has  the  appearance 
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of  a  great  alluvial  plain.  It  is  more 
or  less  timbered  and  the  soil  is  excellent. 
At  Fort  Chipewyan,  north  of  latitude  58°  on 
Lake  Athabasca,  wheat  has  been  grown 
that  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The 
watershed  of  the  Athabasca  contains  many 
large  areas  suitable  for  agriculture — notably, 
perhaps,  the  prairie  east  of  the  river  between 
the  112th  and  mth  meridians,  and  other 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Winefred,  Cow- 
par,  Garson,  and  Gordon  Lakes.  Success  has 
attended  the  efforts  made  to  cultivate  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  together  with  potatoes  and 
other  products  of  the  garden. 

The  Athabasca  River  is  navigable  from 
Grand  Rapids  to  the  south  for  325  miles, 
and  from  Fort  McMurray  to  the  north  for 
270  miles. 

The  westerly  section  of  Northern  Alberta, 
or  the  Peace  River  country,  is  attracting 
much  attention  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
agricultural  possibilities  ;  and  the  influx  of 
settlers,  which  is  steadily  increasing  in 
volume,  has  practically  demonstrated  that 
the  promising  accounts  of  the  district 
given  in  recent  years  have  not  been 
exaggerated. 

The  Peace  River  drains  a  large  area 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then, 
continuing  eastwards,  intersects  the  axis  of 
that  range  and  drains  the  country  lying 
along  its  eastern  slopes  through  four  degrees 
of  latitude.  Its  length  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Finlay  and  Parsnip  Rivers  to  the 
point  at  which  it  unites  with  the  waters 
flowing  from  Lake  Athabasca  to  form  Slave 
River  is  757  miles.  The  river  has  cut 
a  trough-like  valley  varying  from  500  to 
1,000  ft.  in  depth  and  from  2  to  3  miles 
in  width.  From  the  mountains  to  Peace 
Point,  a  distance  of  approximately  750 
miles  following  the  winding  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  plateau  on  each  side  of  the  river 
averaging  75  miles  in  width,  the  soil  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  on  any  similar  length 
of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
a  deep  rich  clay  loam.  The  agricultural 
area  in  the  Peace  River  country  will  com¬ 
pare  on  the  whole  with  any  part  of  Canada. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  district 
available  for  cultivation  is  latitude  58°  50' 
— that  of  Chipew}-an  and  Fort  Vermilion. 

Successive  years  of  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
growth  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes 
at  these  places.  Wheat  grown  in  the 
district  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 
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and  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  continuous 
daylight  with  about  eighteen  hours  of 
sunlight  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
all  vegetation  in  the  region. 

The  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
constitutes  the  northernmost  region  of 
“the  unexploited  northland"  ;  the  length 
of  this  great  river  is  916  miles  and  in 
width  it  varies  from  1  to  2  miles.  It 
is  navigable  throughout  its  entire  course 
for  shallow  draught  steamers.  The  country 
from  which  the  Mackenzie  draws  its 
supplies  is  of  the  most  varied  description. 
It  includes  part  of  the  broken  plateau 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves  through 
fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  the  northern 
part  of  the  prairie  district,  and  the  wooded 
and  moss-covered  country  which  succeeds 
it  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  amount  of  arable  land  is  small 
compared  to  the  total  area,  and  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  larger 
streams.  The  alluvial  lands  along  Slave 
River,  the  upper  part  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  the  country  bordering  the 
Liard  for  some  distance  above  and  below 
Fort  Liard  and  west  of  the  mountains,  are 
the  best  parts  of  the  district. 

On  all  the  posts  along  the  Mackenzie  and 
its  tributaries  small  areas  of  land  are 
annually  cultivated  and  large  quantities  of 
garden  products  grown  for  use  in  the 
district  ;  while  at  Fort  Liard  and  Fort 
Providence,  the  two  most  southerly  posts 
in  the  district,  both  wheat  and  bai  ley  have 
been  tried  with  success. 

The  unused  lands  of  Canada  are  for  the 
most  part  owned  by  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments  and  the  railway 
companies.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
Dominion  Government  of  granting  free 
homesteads  has  now  been  in  force  for 
many  years  and  has  as  its  direct  conse¬ 
quence  a  large  and  prosperous  population 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Dominion. 
It  was  at  first  imagined  that  development 
of  this  nature  would  cease  when  this  part 
of  the  country  was  under  cultivation,  the 
climate  of  middle  Northern  Canada  being 
deemed  to  be  too  severe  to  permit  of 
successful  farming.  Fortunately  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  found  to  be  entirely  fallacious, 
and  settlers  in  large  numbers  soon  proved 
by  actual  experience  that  the  climate  of 
Canada  is  not  of  itself  a  decisive  hindrance 
to  agricultural  operations. 

It  should  be  explained  at  this  point  that 


the  control  of  Crown  land  in  Canada  is 
held  by  the  Dominion  Government  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  the 
Peace  River  Block  in  British  Columbia 
and  elsewhere  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  in  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  situated. 
From  this  it  results  that  the  conditions 
upon  which  land  is  to  be  obtained  vary 
somewhat  according  to  its  location. 

Dominion  Lands. — The  system  adopted  by 
the  Dominion  Government  of  granting  free 
land,  described  as  homesteads,  has  been 
very  generally  advertised  in  the  British 
Isles,  the  United  States,  and  certain  con¬ 
tinental  countries,  such  as  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark  (including  Iceland), 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  has  been  exceedingly  successful 
as  an  incentive  to  emigration.  Undoubtedly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Canadian  interests 
the  land  thus  disposed  of  yields  a  valuable 
return,  since  the  increase  of  its  population 
is  to-day  of  greater  consequence  to  the 
country  than  the  possession  of  large  tracts 
of  undeveloped  territory.  So  successful 
has  this  policy  proved  to  be  that  land  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
is  almost  entirely  under  cultivation. 
Speaking  very  roughly,  land  available  for 
“  homesteading  ’’  is  now  situated  north  of 
the  54th  parallel  in  Alberta  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  north  and  south-east  of  Winnipeg 
in  Manitoba. 

Dominion  land  is  surveyed  into  square 
townships,  each  containing  36  sections  of, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  1  mile  square.  These 
sections,  which  are  numbered  from  1  to 
36,  are  again  divided  into  four  quarter- 
sections,  each  quarter-section  being  £  mile 
square  and  containing  160  acres.  The  sub¬ 
division  thus  arrived  at  may  be  said  to 
form  the  homesteading  unit ;  it  is  at  once 
the  greatest  and  the  least  amount  of  land 
that  can  be  so  acquired.  We  may  here 
note  in  passing  that  sections  n,  29,  8,  and 
a  part  of  26  of  each  township  are  not 
included  in  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  homesteading,  the  two  former 
sections  being  allocated  as  “  school  lands," 
and  a  portion  of  the  two  latter  passing  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  nature  of  this  land  naturally  varies 
according  to  location.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  lightly  timbered,  with  a  surface  of 
black  loam  upon  a  clay  subsoil.  Land  of 
this  nature  is  well  suited  to  grain  growing. 

The  terms  upon  which  homesteads  may 
be  secured  and  ownership  of  them  acquired 
are  clearly  defined  by  legislation. 


Every  person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a 
family,  and  every  male  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  is  a  British 
subject,  or  declares  intention  to  become 
a  British  subject,  is  entitled  to  obtain 
entry  for  a  homestead  to  the  extent  of  one 
quarter-section,  on  payment  of  an  entry 
fee  of  Sio. 

A  widow  having  minor  children  of  her 
own  dependent  on  her  for  support  is 
permitted  to  make  homestead  entry  as  the 
sole  head  of  a  family. 

A  widow  who  remarries  thereby  ceases 
to  be  the  sole  head  of  a  family  and  is  not 
eligible  to  make  an  entry. 

Application  for  homestead  entry  may 
be  made  by  a  person  eligible  under  the 
provisions  of  The  Dominion  Lands  Act, 
either  at  the  land  agency  for  the  district 
in  which  the  land  is  situate  or  at  the 
office  of  a  sub-agent  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  the  district. 

When  application  for  homestead  entry 
is  made  before  a  sub-agent,  such  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  transmitted  to  the  agent 
forthwith,  and  has  no  force  or  eftect  until 
received  by  him. 

Notice  of  the  receipt  of  the  application 
may  be  wired  by  the  sub-agent  at  the 
expense  of  the  applicant  to  the  agent,  and  in 
such  case  the  land,  if  available,  will  be  held 
until  the  application  papers  are  received. 

When  a  sub-agent  has  received  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  entry  for  a  quarter-section,  he 
must  not  receive  another  application  for 
the  same  quarter-section  from  any  other 
person  until  the  first  application  has  been 
dealt  with  by  the  agent. 

Application  for  entry  must  be  made  by 
the  applicant  in  person,  except  that  reser¬ 
vations  of  homesteads  can  be  made  on 
behalf  of  minors. 

In  extent  a  homestead  comprises  a 
quarter-section  or  160  acres.  No  larger 
or  smaller  tract  is  to  be  obtained  upon 
homesteading  conditions.  In  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  the  homesteader  can 
obtain  an  adjoining  quarter  section  upon 
a  pre-emption  basis. 

As  regards  homesteading  conditions, 
these  impose  no  obligation  that  may  not 
readily  be  complied  with  by  a  willing 
applicant.  Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
places  the  homesteader  in  actual  ownership 
of  160  acres  of  good  land,  they  can  justly 
be  termed  light,  birstlv,  the  homesteader 
is  required  to  reside  in  a  habitable  house  on 
his  homestead  for  at  least  six  months  in 
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each  of  three  years.  When  a  homesteader 
owns  a  farm  not  less  than  80  acres  in 
extent,  situated  not  more  than  9  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  his  homestead,  he  may,  if 
he  chooses,  perform  his  residence  duties  by 
living  there.  The  privilege  of  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  homestead  is  also  given  to 
the  homesteader  whose  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  or  sister  has  permanent 
residence  in  a  farm  fulfilling  the  conditions 
just  stated.  Secondly,  the  homesteader  is 
required  to  break  a  total  of  at  least  30  acres 
of  the  homestead  (of  which  20  acres  must 
be  cropped).  Further,  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  work  must  be  performed 
during  each  year.  When  homestead  duties 
are  being  performed  under  the  regulation 
permitting  residence  in  the  vicinity,  the 
total  required  to  be  broken  is  at  least  50 
acres  (of  which  30  acres  must  be  cropped). 
When  the  settler  is  unable  to  meet  these 
conditions  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  home¬ 
stead  is  heavily  wooded,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  area  that  he  is  required 
to  bring  under  cultivation  may  be  reduced 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  has  control  of  Dominion 
lands.  The  duties  of  residence  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  having  been  performed,  the  homestead 
becomes  the  actual  property  of  the  settler. 
During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  he  first  came  into  residence  the  settler 
has  probably  seen  the  land  for  some  miles 
about  him  opened  up  by  other  home¬ 
steaders  ;  probably  also,  if  there  was 
not  a  railway  within  a  radius  of  12  or  15 
miles  when  he  entered  the  district,  one  has 
since  been  constructed.  In  fact,  his  land 
has  probably  acquired  a  market  value.  In 
some  instances  he  sells  immediately  he  has 
received  his  patent.  Far  more  frequently 
he  continues  to  cultivate  it  until  from  his 
profits  he  can  purchase  or  pre-empt  an 
additional  quarter-section.  Pre-emptions 
may  be  acquired  within  the  area  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  International  boundary 
line  ;  on  the  north  by  the  north  line  of  the 
44th  township  ;  on  the  east  by  the  line  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste 
Marie  Railway  from  the  International 
boundary  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
main  line,  then  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  main  line  to  the  3rd  principal 
meridian,  then  by  the  3rd  principal 
meridian  to  the  north  line  of  the  44th 
township  ;  on  the  west  by  the  west  line  of 
range  26  west  of  the  4th  meridian,  from 
the  International  boundary  to  the  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  Railway  line,  then  by 


the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway  line 
to  the  north  line  of  the  44th  township. 

Pre-emption  is  the  right  given  to  the 
homesteader  to  purchase  in  small  instal¬ 
ments  from  the  Dominion  Government 
any  available  quarter-section  adjoining 
his  homestead.  Pre-emptions  cannot  be 
acquired  by  proxy  and  are  not  reserved 
for  minors.  Patent  for  the  pre-emption  is 
acquired  by  residence  for  a  term  of  six 
months  in  each  of  six  years  on  either  the 
homestead  or  the  pre-emption.  When  a 
settler  has  disposed  of  his  homestead  he  is 
given  credit  in  connection  with  his  pre¬ 
emption  for  any  residence  performed  upon 
it  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  he  ceased 
to  own  it.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the 
conditions  concerning  residence  the  settler 
is  required  to  cultivate  50  acres  of  either 
the  homestead  or  the  pre-emption  or  both, 
in  addition  to  the  acreage  required  for  the 
completion  of  homestead  duties.  A 
reasonable  portion  of  the  cultivation  must 
be  performed  in  each  year.  If,  when  he 
applies  for  the  patent  for  his  pre-emption, 
the  settler  does  not  own  his  patented  home¬ 
stead,  he  is  required  to  show  50  acres  of 
breaking  upon  the  pre-emption,  of  which 
30  acres  must  have  been  seeded.  Payment 
for  the  pre-emption  is  at  the  rate  of  $3  an 
acre.  One-third  of  the  purchase  money 
must  be  paid  three  years  after  date  of  entry 
and  the  balance  in  five  annual  instalments. 
Interest  at  5  per  cent,  is  charged  at  the 
end  of  each  year  from  the  date  of  the  pre¬ 
emption  entry.  The  patent  may  be 
claimed  at  any  time  after  completion  of 
duties  or  payment  in  full ;  unless  claimed 
within  eight  years,  the  pre-emption  may 
be  cancelled. 

In  addition  to  homesteads  and  pre¬ 
emptions,  the  Dominion  Government  offers 
in  certain  districts  what  are  termed 
“  Purchased  homesteads.”  The  farms 
may  be  acquired  by  any  person  who  has 
exhausted  his  right  to  a  homestead  but  who 
has  not  received  entry  or  patent  for  a  pre¬ 
emption.  The  purchaser  becomes  entitled 
to  patent  by  residing  for  six  months  in 
each  of  three  years  upon  the  property  and 
by  cultivating  50  acres.  A  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  cultivation  must  be 
accomplished  in  each  of  three  years.  Pay¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  I3  an  acre  must  be 
made,  one-third  at  the  date  of  entry  and 
the  balance  in  five  equal  annual  instalments 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  Payment 
may,  however,  be  made  in  full,  and  patent 
demanded  at  any  time  after  completion  of 
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the  duties.  Default  in  payment  of  interest  or 
of  instalment  when  due  renders  the  purchase 
liable  to  cancellation ;  again,  if  patent  is 
not  applied  for  within  five  years  from  date 
of  entry,  the  entry  may  be  cancelled. 

Whilst  detailed  maps  showing  the 
position  of  available  homesteads  are 
issued  annually  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Ottawa,  vacant  sites  are  taken 
up  so  continuously  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say  from  one  week  to  another 
exactly  where  these  sites  are  to  be 
obtained.  None  the  less  large  quantities 
of  valuable  land  are  continually  being 
thrown  open  to  the  homesteader,  and  the 
intending  settler,  if  he  cannot  secure  a 
homestead  in  the  precise  district  that  he 
desires,  can  without  excessive  difficulty 
find  another  equally  well  situated.  It 
would  be  well  for  him,  therefore,  to  choose 
an  extended  district  in  advance,  but  to  leave 
the  more  precise  location  of  his  homestead 
until  he  can  consult  with  the  Dominion 
Land  agent  for  the  territory  concerned. 

The  quality  of  the  land  varies  slightly 
in  different  districts.  It  may  be  taken, 
however,  that  prairie  land  generally  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  A  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  land  is  timbered, 
since  it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  settler 
that  his  land  shall  be  either  covered  with 
timber  or  entirely  destitute  of  it.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  homestead  lands  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  contain  about  20  per 
cent,  of  timber.  When  a  quarter-section 
carries  no  timber  the  homesteader  can, 
by  making  application  to  the  Dominion 
Lands  agent,  secure  a  permit  to  cut  a 
fixed  amount  of  free  timber  on  Govern¬ 
ment  land.  The  actual  material  required 
for  constructing  an  elementary  homestead 
is,  therefore,  always  at  his  command.  In 
the  same  way  timber  suitable  for  fuel  in 
the  winter  months  will  be  found  without 
expense,  either  on  the  homestead  or  on 
Government  land.  Streams  are  plentiful, 
and  where  they  are  not  to  be  found 
water  can  usually  be  secuied  at  a  depth 
of  from  15  to  40  ft.  In  some  places, 
however,  wells  have  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  from  50  to  60  ft.  Taxes  are 
slight ;  even  in  districts  in  which  a  school 
tax  is  levied  they  seldom  exceed  a  total 
of  $10  per  annum.  Roads  are  being 
energetically  constructed,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  settler  experiences  no 
great  difficulty  in  conveying  his  grain  to 
one  or  other  of  the  elevators  constructed 
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at  different  points  along  the  railroads. 

1  he  elevator  forms,  it  may  be  remarked, 
a  convenient  market,  since  grain  is  there 
graded  and  purchased. 

The  amount  of  capital  that  will  permit 
a  settler  to  take  up  a  free  homestead  forms 
a  question  of  considerable  importance. 
While  homesteads  have  been  taken  up 
and  successfully  earned  by  men  absolutely 
destitute  of  financial  backing,  the  Dominion 
Government  wisely  advises  the  immigrant 
before  making  application  for  his  home¬ 
stead  to  secure  a  little  money  by  hiring 
out  his  services  to  a  successful  farmer. 
When  the  settler  can  command  a  capital 
of  ^150  he  can  safely  make  entry  for 
his  homestead,  though  he  will  still  find 
it  necessary,  during  the  six  months  of  the 
year  in  which  he  is  free  to  absent  himself, 
to  hire  out  his  services  on  a  neighbouring 
farm  or  in  some  convenient  town.  Ex¬ 
perience  gained  with  a  successful  farmer 
is  likely  to  prove  valuable  in  the  extreme 
even  to  the  settler  conversant  with 
agricultural  matters  in  Europe.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  a  homestead  cannot 
be  expected  to  pay  its  way  during  the 
first  year.  Again,  if  it  is  to  do  more  than 
just  support  the  homesteader,  the  homestead 
will  require  buildings  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  even  when  these  have  been 
erected  the  equipment  necessary  to  the 
making  of  the  farm  will  absorb  a  further 
$1,500  (^308).  This  sum  has  been 

estimated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  upon  the  following  basis  : 


1  team  of  good  horses 

Dollars. 
...  450 

1  harvester 

...  165 

4  milch  cows  at  $65  ... 

260 

1  seeder 

...  1 13 

1  strong  wagon 

...  94 

4  hogs  at  $25  ... 

TOO 

4  sheep  at  $8  ... 

32 

1  set  strong  harness  ... 

35 

1  rough  sleigh 

37 

1  disc  harrow... 

36 

1  breaking  plough  ... 

25 

1  mowing  machine  ... 

60 

1  stubble  plough 

20 

1  harrow 

20 

Other  smaller  tools  ... 

...  40 

Barnyard  fowls 

...  40 

Total 

S  1,527 

Some  part  of  this  expenditure  can  be 
saved  by  neighbouring  homesteaders  who 
are  willing  to  co-operate  with  each  other. 


For  instance,  such  implements  as  binders, 
seed  drills,  and  so  on,  can  easily  be  made 
to  do  service  for  two  farms.  Whilst  still 
dealing  with  the  question  of  expense  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  that 
for  a  settler  to  borrow  money  on  a  home¬ 
stead  before  he  has  received  patent  for 
it  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Dominion  Lands  Act. 

Whilst  Western  Canadian  farmers  still 
regard  the  spring  and  fall  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  flax  as  of  overwhelming 
importance,  crop  conditions  are  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  evolution.  The  original 
tendency  towards  cultivation  on  a  great 
scale  combined  with  economy  in  labour 
is  gradually  giving  way  to  an  econom}'  in 
land  and  its  more  thorough  use,  and  the 
wasteful  methods  which  have  too  fre¬ 
quently  characterized  farming  endeavour 
in  Canada  are  slowly  but  surely  being 
superseded  by  the  scientific  application 
of  the  principles  of  mixed  farming. 

Finally,  as  regards  homesteads,  the 
patent  granting  possession  of  the  land  does 
not  confer  upon  the  owner  possession  of 
any  minerals  which  it  may  contain.  By 
a  provision  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act, 
salt,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  or  other  minerals  found 
under  homesteaded  land  may  be  sold  or 
leased  under  regulations  made  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  The  owner 
of  the  land,  however,  in  so  far  as  the 
surface  rights  of  the  property  are  affected, 
has  a  recognized  claim  for  full  and  proper 
compensation. 

Railway  Lands. — As  assistance  towards 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  transcontinental 
line,  completed  in  the  early  eighties,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
received  from  the  Dominion  Government 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Western 
Provinces.  The  terms  upon  which  this 
gift  was  made  gave  the  railway  the 
privilege  of  selecting  their  lands  from 
amongst  the  odd-numbered  sections 
throughout  Western  Canada.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  already  parted  with  a  large 
area  of  this  grant,  and  has  reaped  the 
benefit  of  its  enterprise  in  passengers  and 
freight.  The  unsold  portions  of  these  lands 
are  now  offered  for  sale  upon  terms  which 
have  been  framed  to  attract  the  immigrant. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  notable  feature  of  the 
settlement  of  Canada  that  the  land  is  to 
a  very  great  extent  held  by  governments 
or  corporations  that  have  every  inducement 
to  sell  it. 
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To  the  great  railway  companies  the 
possession  of  undeveloped  land,  even  where 
it  is  greatly  increasing  in  value,  is  of  less 
benefit  than  the  traffic  which  results  from 
large  farms  and  prosperous  villages. 

While  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
disposes  of  its  lands  upon  several  con¬ 
ditions,  it  observes  in  all  cases  certain 
fixed  rules  which  effectually  prevent  the 
land  speculator  from  taking  them  up.  In 
the  first  place  the  company  requires  that 
the  purchaser  shall  be  a  bona-fide  settler, 
and  again,  not  more  than  1,280  acres  are 
sold  to  one  purchaser.  Lands  are  sold 
oh  the  basis  of  one-twentieth  cash  and  the 
balance  in  19  instalments  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  methods  of  sale  adopted  by  the 
company  are  of  considerable  interest. 
They  are  known  as  : 

(<;)  Sale  without  loan. 

(6)  Sale  with  loan  for  improvements. 

(c)  Ready-made  farms. 

Conditions  governing  sale  without  loan 
may  be  summarized  thus  :  the  purchaser 
is  required  to  enter  into  occupation  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  purchase ;  he 
must  undertake  to  build  a  house  costing 
at  least  $350  (about  T70)  and  a  barn  costing 
at  least  $200  (about  i.40)  and  capable  of 
accommodating  four  horses  and  four  cows  ; 
he  must  insure  against  fire,  sink  a  well, 
and  fence  the  land  ;  he  must  undertake 
to  keep  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
required  occupancy  of  the  land  at  least 
three  milch  cows ;  and  he  must  undertake 
either  to  break  and  crop  a  stated  area 
in  each  quarter-section  or  to  maintain 
thereon  a  stated  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  hogs  of  his  own  unencumbered 
property.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  land  is 
sold  even  upon  the  most  simple  terms 
with  but  one  intention,  that  it  shall  be 
brought  under  cultivation. 

The  policy  known  as  sale  with  loan  for 
improvement  is  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
But  briefly,  the  company  lends  the  pur¬ 
chaser  a  sum  up  to  $2,000,  which  is  expended 
upon  the  erection  of  a  house  and  barn,  the 
fencing  of  the  farm,  and  the  provision  ol 
a  well.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
purchaser  is  already  securing  his  land  by 
a  cash  payment  of  one-twentieth  ot  its  cost. 
Thus  the  settler  who  purchases  160  acres 
at  $20  per  acre  incurs  an  initial  outlay 
of  no  more  than  $160,  upon  which  the 
company  lends  him  improvements  to  the 
value  of  $2,000.  The  total  amount  of 
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the  advance  is  added  to  the  list  price  of 
the  land  and  is  repaid  in  20  equal  annual 
instalments.  It  may  he  added  that  the 
settler  is  given  the  choice  of  several  types 
of  house,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  his 
own  wagons,  horses,  and  equipment  are 
used  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  different 
works,  current  rates  being  paid  him  by 
the  company  for  this  assistance. 

The  conditions  upon  which  this  loan 
is  granted  demand  that  the  applicant  shall 
be  a  married  man  possessing  agricultural 
experience  ;  that  he  shall  have  sufficient 
capital  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
land  selected  and  one-twentieth  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  desired,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  required  to  maintain  his 
family  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
entry  into  occupation  ;  that  he  shall  own, 
free  from  encumbrances,  sufficient  horses, 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  or  have  the 
means  to  purchase  them,  and  that  not 
more  than  320  acres  shall  be  applied  for. 
Further,  the  purchaser  is  required  to 
enter  into  occupation  of  the  land  within 
six  months  from  the  completion  of  the 
improvements  and  to  undertake  to  reside 
upon  it  continuously  for  five  years  and  to 
break,  cultivate,  and  crop  certain  stated 
areas  in  each  quarter-section.  He  must 
also  maintain  during  his  occupancy  of 
the  land  at  least  three  milch  cows  for 
each  quarter-section  and  must  insure  the 
buildings  against  loss  by  fire. 

The  advantages  that  come  to  the  settler 
from  this  policy  are  many.  Not  only  is 
he  enabled  to  make  a  start  with  a  much 
smaller  outlay  of  cash  than  otherwise,  but 
his  family  is  also  protected  from  any  of 
the  inconveniences  generally  incidental  to 
establishing  a  new  home.  The  cash  he 
receives  for  helping  in  the  improvement 
of  the  farm  is  always  a  welcome  addition 
to  his  treasury,  and  he  is  assured  that  the 
buildings  on  his  land  are  of  the  class  that 
long  years  of  experience  have  shown  to 
be  best.  The  reduction  in  initial  expense 
is  considerable. 

In  1909  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
inaugurated  what  is  known  as  its  “  Ready- 
Made”  or  Improved  Farms  policy.  During 
that  year  a  number  of  farms  were  equipped 
with  a  house  and  barn,  a  well  was  drilled 
on  each,  the  whole  farm  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  wire  fence,  and  50  acres  broken 
and  seeded  to  crops. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  these  were  settled 
by  a  contingent  of  British  farmers,  who 


were  personally  conducted  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agents  from  Great  Britain.  So 
successful  was  this  colony  that  the  policy 
was  broadened,  the  buildings  on  subse¬ 
quent  farms  improved,  and  the  number  of 
ready-made  farms  available  for  occupation 
increased. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  a  settler 
steps  from  the  train  and  proceeds  imme¬ 
diately  to  a  farm  which  is  quite  ready  for 
him,  and  on  which  he  may  begin  earning 
an  income  at  once.  The  houses  on  these 
farms  are  superior  to  those  of  some 
settlers  of  many  years'  residence,  while 
the  barns  are  of  a  pattern  most  approved 
by  progressive  Western  Canadian  farmers. 

To  begin  with,  these  ready-made  farms 
were  established  only  in  Alberta,  but 
now  the  policy  has  been  extended  to 
include  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
British  Columbia  as  well.  The  farms  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  are  especially  adapted 
to  mixed  farming,  while  those  in  British 
Columbia  are  designed  for  a  combination 
of  intensified  farming  and  fruit  growing. 

These  farms,  which  are  sold  to  married 
men  only,  consist  of  160  or  320  acres  each, 
and  are  laid  out  in  colonies  on  lands  which 
have  been  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  suitability  for  mixed  farming.  They 
are  located  within  easy  reach  of  markets, 
and  as  they  are  laid  out  in  colonies  there  is 
none  of  the  loneliness  of  remote  settlement. 
Indeed,  the  ready-made  colonies  are  among 
the  most  closely  settled  agricultural  districts 
in  the  provinces,  a  condition  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  social  advantages  of  the 
settler,  and  also  to  the  economical  main¬ 
tenance  of  rural  schools,  churches,  local 
improvements,  and  telephones.  On  each 
farm  a  comfortable  four-roomed  house, 
built  in  cottage  style,  and  of  design  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  needs 
of  the  settler,  is  built.  A  substantial  barn, 
to  accommodate  the  horses  and  cows  of 
the  settler,  is  provided  ;  the  land  is  all 
fenced ;  a  well  is  dug  and  a  pump  installed, 
and  an  area  of  from  50  to  100  acres  is 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  prairie  sod 
is  first  broken  up,  then  disked  and  harrowed 
until  it  is  in  first-class  condition  for  crop¬ 
ping.  In  the  spring  it  is  seeded  with 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  so  that  the  settler 
arriving  in  summer  finds  his  crop  already 
under  way'.  This  enables  him  to  realize 
a  crop  the  season  of  his  arrival  in  the 
country ;  indeed,  the  settler  arriving  in 
midsummer  may  commence  almost  at 
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once  with  his  harvest  operations.  The 
buildings  and  improvements  on  these 
farms  have  been  found  to  cost  from 
#2,250  upwards,  and  the  actual  expendi¬ 
ture  (details  of  which  are  furnished)  on 
any  certain  farm  is  added  to  the  price  of 
the  land,  plus  5  per  cent,  to  cover  cost 
of  superintendence.  The  whole  price  of 
the  farm  is  payable  in  twenty  years,  one- 
twentieth  each  year,  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Two  large  irrigation  projects  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  Southern  Alberta.  The  first,  known  as 
the  Bow  River  “Irrigation  Block,”  adjoins 
Calgary,  has  an  average  width  of  40  miles, 
and  extends  from  Calgary  eastward  150 
miles,  with  an  area  of  3,000,000  acres. 
The  second,  known  as  the  Lethbridge 
Irrigation  System,  is  a  pioneer  amongst 
irrigation  undertakings  on  a  large  scale 
in  Western  Canada.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  year  1900  and  constructed  at  an 
expenditure  of  over  #400,000.  Water  is 
taken  from  the  St.  Mary  River,  whence  it 
is  conducted  by  a  canal  system  about  1 1 5 
miles  in  length.  The  area  under  irrigation 
is  about  100,000  acres.  The  fact  that  the 
irrigated  districts  contain  non-irrigable  as 
well  as  irrigable  areas  has  given  rise  to 
what  are  termed  combination  farms.  On 
these  farms  the  irrigated  land  produces  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  root  crops,  as  well  as 
fodder  for  winter  feeding,  whilst  the  non- 
irrigated  sections  will  grow  winter  wheat 
or  furnish  admirable  pasture  for  live  stock. 
These  farms  are  indeed  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  mixed 
farming.  The  advantages  derived  by  the 
farmer  from  artificial  irrigation  scarcely 
call  for  comment,  since  the  presence  of 
water  in  his  ditch  or  reservoir  permits 
him  to  distribute  it  on  his  crops  at  such 
seasons  of  the  year  and  in  such  quantities 
as  experience  has  taught  him  are  the  most 
propitious  to  favourable  results.  Irrigation 
is,  in  fact,  now  recognized  not  merely  as 
a  means  of  making  arid  regions  productive, 
but  also  as  a  science  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  agricultural  land  already  capable 
of  successful  cultivation.  It  is  not  merely 
a  device  by  which  fields  may  be  flooded 
in  a  dry  season,  but  a  practical  means  by 
which  moisture  may  be  distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  individual  crops. 
In  this  connection  the  following  extract 
from  an  official  report  is  of  interest  : 

“  The  highest  yielding  wheat  under  irri¬ 
gation,  covering  two  years’  results,  went 
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43 A  bushels  per  acre.  The  same  wheat 
without  irrigation  yielded  33  bushels  per 
acre  during  the  same  period.  In  6-rowed 
barley  the  figures  were  6ii  and  48!  bushels 
respectively'.  Two-rowed  barley  under 
irrigation  yielded  63  and  without  irrigation 
49^  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  made  a 
remarkable  showing  under  irrigation.  The 
figures  were  646^  bushels  per  acre  as 
compared  with  149J  without  irrigation. 
Sugar-beets  yielded  24^  tons  per  acre 
under  irrigation  and  6^  without.  Mangels 
25  tons  per  acre  and  13^  without.  Turnips 
about  the  same.  Carrots  15  tons  under 
water  and  tons  under  dry  land  culture. 
Fodder  corn  yielded  154  tons  under  irriga¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  6^  tons  without." 

In  the  treatment  of  its  irrigated  districts 
or  elsewhere,  the  railway  shows  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  create  within  a  short  time  a 
number  of  prosperous  agricultural  com¬ 
munities.  Expert  advice  and  assistance 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  settlers  and 
experimental  farms  are  conducted  in  their 
interest.  Irrigated  land  is  disposed  of  on 
terms  and  conditions  very  similar  to  those 
already  enumerated. 

As  proprietors  of  the  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  owns  nearly  1,200,000 
acres  of  agricultural,  timber,  and  mineral 
lands  in  Vancouver  Island.  These  lands 
extend  from  Otter  Point  on  the  south-west 
coast  to  Crown  Mountain  in  the  Comox 
district.  This  large  estate  is  being  syste¬ 
matically  explored  and  opened  up  by  the 
Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  that  company  secures  a  consider¬ 
able  revenue  from  the  sale  of  townsites 
situated  at  convenient  intervals  along  the 
route  to  be  traversed  by  its  rails.  These 
townsites  are  subdivided  and  offered  for 
sale  to  the  public  at  list  prices.  Payment 
is  demanded  one-third  in  cash  and  the 
balance  in  two  equal  instalments  in  six 
and  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
purchase.  The  rate  of  interest  charged 
on  deferred  payments  on  town  property 
sales  is  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  at 
present  owns  about  800,000  acres  of  land 
in  Central  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 
This  company,  which  is  of  course  of 
comparatively  recent  formation,  was  in 
possession,  when  planning  its  line,  of  far 
more  detailed  information  than  was 
available  when  the  pioneer  railway  was 
pushed  across  the  prairies.  Thus  whilst 


the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built 
through  a  territory  that  subsequently 
proved  to  be  most  fertile,  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  was  deliberately  planned 
to  serve  those  districts  which  had  already 
established  a  reputation  a*  grain-producing 
centres  or  which  afforded  undeniable  proof 
of  their  ability  to  become  such.  Central 
Saskatchewan,  which  is  described  as 
“  park”  country,  affords  such  an  instance. 
Park  country  is  country  in  which  groups  of 
trees  are  to  be  seen,  the  trees  proving  the 
existence  of  moisture.  Upon  the  treeless 
prairie  moisture  may  or  may  not  be  found 
in  sufficient  abundance  and  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  permit  of  agriculture.  In 
park  country,  however,  the  settler  is  not 
called  upon  to  take  a  risk  in  this  respect. 

The  price  of  Canadian  Northern  land 
varies,  according  to  locality,  from  $12  to 
$20  per  acre  ;  to  this  charge  is  added  a 
survey  fee  of  10  cents  per  acre.  The  total 
sum  is  payable  upon  the  instalment  plan, 
interest  being  charged  at  6  per  cent, 
per  annum.  While  the  company  has  not 
embarked  upon  a  comprehensive  policy 
such  as  that  pursued  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  it  will  usually  arrange 
suitable  terms  with  the  bona-fide  settler  to 
whom  a  preliminary  cash  payment  would 
involve  hardship.  The  company,  in  short, 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  prosperous  agricultural 
communities  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  line.  Townsites  are  decided  upon 
when  the  route  of  a  new  line  has  been 
determined.  Most  generally  they  are 
situated  about  seven  miles  apart.  The 
amount  asked  per  lot  varies  from  $25  to 
ft  1,000  according  to  the  importance  that 
the  new  town  is  likely  to  assume.  As  a 
general  rule  the  new  centre  can  never 
become  more  than  a  distributing  point  for 
a  few  farms  ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
company  proposes  to  establish  a  divisional 
point  a  community  of  a  certain  size  is 
practically  assured.  Townsites  are  sold  by 
private  treaty  and  are  paid  for  one-third 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  twelve  and 
eighteen  months,  interest  being  charged 
at  8  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has 
been  hindered  in  the  disposal  of  its  lands 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  through 
service  between  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  line.  This  drawback  will 
be  shortly  removed,  and  it  will  then  be 
possible  for  the  company  to  quote  settlers' 
rates  from  Britain  to  the  prairies.  Where 
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the  company  can  do  ^.o,  as  for  instance 
over  its  lines  running  southward  into  the 
United  States,  it  encourages  immigration 
by  running  special  trains  known  as 
“  homeseekers'  excursions."  Tickets  issued 
at  a  low  rate  may  be  obtained  for  service 
by  these  trains,  and  large  numbers  of 
American  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to  inspect 
the  grain-growing  districts  of  Canada.  By 
an  ingenious  system  these  tickets  may  be 
secured  for  three  trips  :  thus  the  settler  can 
travel  into  Saskatchewan  and  choose  his 
land  and  then  return  to  fetch  his  family, 
the  members  of  which  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  reduced  rates.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  has  built  extensively 
into  the  less  developed  portions  of  the 
country,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  homesteading  policy 
pursued  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  unlike 
its  competitors,  has  no  lands  of  its  own. 
This  line,  the  most  recent  in  inception  of 
the  three  transcontinental  railroads,  was 
constructed  at  a  time  when  both  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
were  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  somewhat  reckless  manner  in  which 
public  land  had  been  exchanged  for 
transportation  facilities,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  it  received  assistance  in  liberal 
cash  subsidies  and  in  other  directions.  The 
railway  is  interested  in  townsites  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  Northern  Railways. 

Provincial  Lands. — Land  may  be  secured 
for  agricultural  purposes  from  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  of  British  Columbia  on  a 
pre-emption  basis.  A  pre-emption  may  be 
taken  out  by  any  British  subject— a  widow, 
or  single  woman  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  is  self-supporting,  or  an  alien  who 
declares  his  intention  to  become  a  British 
subject.  The  pre-emptor  must,  in  person, 
stake  out  the  land  he  requires.  After  so 
doing  he  is  required  to  make  an  applica¬ 
tion  in  writing  to  the  Government  land 
agent  of  the  dislrict,  giving  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  land  and  a  sketch-plan  of  it. 
Pre-emptions  must  be  of  a  rectangular  or 
square  shape,  and  160  acres  must  measure 
either  40  chains  by  40  chains  (880  yards 
by  880  yards),  or  20  chains  by  80  chains 
(440  yards  bv  1,760  yards);  80  acres  must 
measure  20  chains  by  40  chains,  and  40 
acres  20  chains  by  20  chains.  All  lines 
must  run  true  north  and  south  and  true 
east  and  west, 
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The  pre-emptor  is  required  to  enter  into 
occupation  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  pre-emption  record.  Xo  person  can 
take  up  or  hold  more  than  one  pre-emption. 

The  pre-emptor  must  have  his  claim 
surveyed,  at  his  own  expense,  within  hve 
years  from  the  date  of  record.  Following 
upon  the  survey,  if  improvements  to  the 
value  of  $5  per  acre  have  been  made,  five 
acres  being  cleared,  the  pre-emptor  may 
procure  a  Crown  grant  in  fee-simple,  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  ft io.  The  pre-emptor 
may  secure  the  certificate  of  improvement 
and  Crown  grant  after  residence  of  three 
years. 

Land  recorded  or  pre-empted  cannot  be 
transferred  or  conveyed  until  after  a  Crown 
grant  has  been  issued. 

The  fee  on  recording  is  $2,  and  for  every 
record  or  certificate  of  improvement,  $2. 

Mineral,  coal  and  petroleum,  and  natural 
gas  which  may  be  found  under  pre-emp¬ 
tions  does  not  pass  under  grant  of  lands. 
Timber  lands  are  not  open  to  pre-emption  ; 
that  is,  lands  which  contain  milling  timber 
to  the  average  extent  of  8,ooo  ft.  per  acre 
west  of  the  Cascades  (Coast  Range),  and 
5,000  ft.  per  acre  east  of  the  Cascades,  to 
each  160  acres. 

British  Columbia  Crown  lands  may  be 
purchased  to  the  extent  of  640  acres,  and 
for  this  purpose  are  classified  as  first  and 
second-class,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  surveyor.  The  minimum  area  that 
may  be  purchased  is  40  acres,  measuring 
20  chains  by  20  chains,  except  in  cases 
where  such  an  area  cannot  be  obtained. 
Purchased  lands  may  be  staked  by  an 
agent.  Lands  which  are  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  or  which  are  capable 
of  being  brought  under  cultivation  profit¬ 
ably,  or  which  are  wild  hay  meadow  lands, 
are  considered  to  be  first-class  lands.  All 
lands,  other  than  timber  lands,  rank  as 
second-class  lands.  Timber  lands  (that 
is,  lands  which  contain  milling  timber  to 
the  average  extent  of  8,000  ft.  per  acre 
west  of  the  Cascades  (Coast  Range),  and 
5,000  ft.  per  acre  east  of  the  Cascades 
(Coast  Range)  to  each  160  acres),  are  not 
open  for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  of  first-class  lands  is 
1 10  per  acre,  and  that  of  second-class  lands 
I5  per  acre.  The  Minister  of  Lands,  how¬ 
ever,  may  for  any  reason  increase  the  price. 

No  improvements  are  required  on  lands 
thus  purchased  unless  a  second  purchase 
is  contemplated.  In  that  case  the  first 
purchase  must  be  improved  to  the  extent 


of  ft3  per  acre  before  any  steps  can  be 
taken  to  acquire  the  second. 

In  Ontario  agricultural  land  may  be 
secured  by  purchase  or  by  free  grant.  Land 
available  for  purchase  is  subdivided  into 
lots  of  320  acres  or  sections  of  640  acres, 
and  according  to  the  regulations  now  in 
force  a  half  lot  or  quarter-section  of  160 
acres,  more  or  less,  is  allowed  to  each 
applicant.  The  price  is  50  cents  an  acre, 
payable  one-fourth  cash  and  the  balance 
in  three  annual  instalments  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent. 

The  applicant  must  be  a  male  (or  femme 
sole)  head  of  a  family,  or  a  single  man  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  sale  is  subject 
to  the  following  conditions.  The  purchaser 
must  go  into  actual  and  bona-fide  residence 
within  six  months  from  date  of  purchase, 
erect  a  habitable  house  at  least  16  by 
20  ft.,  clear  and  cultivate  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  land,  and  reside 
thereon  for  three  years  for  not  less  than 
six  months  in  each  year. 

Applications  are  never  received  for  any 
public  lands  until  they  are  laid  out  into 
townships,  surveyed  into  lots  and  con¬ 
cessions,  and  formally  opened  for  sale  by 
Order  in  Council.  Lands  that  are  reported 
to  be  valuable  chiefly  for  mines,  minerals, 
or  timber  are  also  withheld  from  sale  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Nearly  all  the  lands  now  open  for  sale 
are  subject  to  timber  licence,  which  authorizes 
the  holder  of  the  licence  to  cut  pine  and 
other  kinds  of  timber.  After  a  lot  has 
been  regularly  sold,  however,  it  drops  from 
the  licence  all  kinds  of  timber  except  pine, 
and  the  purchaser  has  the  right  to  cut  and 
use  such  pine-trees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  building  or  fencing  on  his  land,  and 
may  also  cut  and  dispose  of  all  trees  that 
he  requires  to  remove  in  the  actual  process 
of  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation.  The 
pine-trees  so  cut  and  disposed  of  are 
subject  to  the  ordinary  timber  dues. 
Although  the  timber  other  than  pine  is 
dropped  from  timber  licence,  after  a  sale 
of  the  land  is  carried  out,  the  purchaser 
is  not  entitled  to  cut  and  dispose  of  any 
kind  of  timber  until  he  has  gone  into 
actual  bona-fide  residence  on  the  land, 
resided  thereon  continuously  for  six  months, 
built  a  habitable  house  16  by  20  ft.,  and 
cleared  and  put  under  cultivation  two  acres 
at  least. 

In  certain  sections  settlement  duties  by 
proxy  are  permitted,  but  the  requirements 
as  regards  clearance,  improvements,  etc., 
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are  practically  double  those  called  for  in 
ordinary  cases. 

At  the  expiry  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  sale,  and  upon  payment  in  full  of 
the  purchase  money  and  interest  and  proof 
of  the  completion  of  the  settlement  duties 
required  by  the  regulations,  the  purchaser 
is  entitled  to  a  patent  for  his  land. 

Lands  which  are  thus  open  for  sale  are 
in  the  districts  of  Nipissing,  Sudbury, 
Algoma,  Rainy  River,  and  Timiskaming. 

Public  lands  which  have  been  surveyed 
and  are  considered  suitable  for  settlement 
and  cultivation,  and  not  valuable  chiefly  for 
minerals  or  pine  timber,  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  free  grants  ;  and  such  lauds  may 
be  located  in  any  of  the  districts  above  men¬ 
tioned,  except  Timiskaming  and  Patricia. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  lands  lying 
north  of  the  Mattawa  and  as  far  west  as 
Manitoba  are  surveyed  into  townships,  sub¬ 
divided  into  sections  and  quarter-sections, 
or  into  lots  of  160  or  320  acres  each,  and 
the  locatee,  whether  he  be  a  single  man 
over  eighteen  or  the  head  of  a  family  with 
children,  is  entitled  to  160  acres  only, 
that  is,  a  full  quarter-section,  or  a  half  lot 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  if  the  locatee 
be  a  married  man  having  children  he  may 
purchase  an  additional  area  of  80  acres 
at  50  cents  an  acre  cash. 

The  townships  opened  for  disposition 
in  Old  Ontario  are  divided  in  100-acre 
lots,  a  married  man  with  children  or  female 
head  of  a  family  being  entitled  to  200  acres 
free,  with  the  right  to  buy  an  additional 
lot  of  100  acres  at  50  cents  an  acre  cash. 
A  single  man  or  married  man  without  any 
children  may  locate  100  acres  and  may 
obtain  an  allowance  for  rock  and  swamp 
up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  100  acres. 

As  soon  as  advised  by  the  agent  that 
location  has  been  carried  out,  the  locatee 
may  occupy  his  land  and  commence 
improvements,  which  he  must  do  within 
one  month  from  date  of  location. 

The  duties  entitling  the  locatee  to  his 
patent  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  At  least  15  acres  to  be  cleared  and 
under  cultivation,  of  which  two  acres,  at 
least,  are  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated 
annually  during  the  three  years. 

(b)  A  habitable  house  to  be  built  at  least 
16  by  20  ft.  in  size. 

(c)  Actual  and  continuous  residence  upon 
and  cultivation  of  the  land  for  three  years 
after  location,  and  thence  to  the  issue  of 
the  patent. 

A  locatee  is  not  bound  to  remain  on  the 
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land  all  the  three  years  ;  if  obliged  to  work 
out,  or  for  other  good  cause,  he  may  be 
absent  for  not  more  than  six  months  alto¬ 
gether  in  one  year.  He  must,  however, 
make  it  his  home,  and  clear  and  cultivate 
the  quantity  of  land  required  (two  acres, 
at  least)  each  year. 

11  ic  land  situated  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  on  June  30,  1912,  showed  an  area 
surveyed  and  open  to  settlement  of 
7,066,755  acres.  In  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  no  other  definitive  division  was 
made,  apart  from  subdivisions  into  village 
lots,  but  62,307  acres  reverted  to  the  Crown 
through  cancellations  of  sales,  thus  making 
a  total  of  7,129,062  acres  subdivided 
into  lots  available  for  settlement.  Of  this 
total  195,371  acres  were  sold  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  purposes,  leaving  on  June  30, 
1913,  an  area  of  6,933,691  acres  divided  into 
farm  lots.  What  are  known  as  colonization 
lands  are  sold  to  bona-fide  settlers, 
though  no  sale  can  be  made  to  the  same 
party  for  more  than  100  acres.  An 
exception  is  made  to  this  rule  in  the 
case  of  a  father  having  four  children  below 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  is  permitted  to  purchase  two  lots. 
Lots  sold  or  otherwise  granted  for  coloniza¬ 
tion  purposes  cannot  be  disposed  of  for 
profit  by  the  purchaser  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  sale. 

In  Nova  Scotia  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  Crown  lands  have  been  granted.  Such 


lands  as  remain  are  granted  under  condi¬ 
tions  requiring  settlement  and  cultivation. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  all  the  Crown 
lands  have  been  granted. 

In  New  Brunswick  several  millions  of 
acres  are  still  held  by  the  Crown.  Legisla¬ 
tion  passed  in  1912  empowers  the  Lieu  tenant - 
Governor-in-Council  to  appoint  three  com¬ 
missioners  who,  as  the  “  Farm  Settlement 
Board.’’  may  purchase  land  suitable  for 
general  farming  purposes,  improve  it  and 
erect  houses  and  buildings  upon  it  and  sell 
it  to  bona-fide  settlers  upon  fixed  terms  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
property  to  the  Board.  The  terms  of  sale 
are  as  follows  :  An  initial  payment  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money 
when  the  price  is  less  than  $1,000,  or 
35  per  cent,  when  the  price  exceeds  that 
sum,  to  be  paid  when  possession  is  given 
to  the  purchaser,  and  the  balance  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  at  stated  periods, 
the  final  payment  to  be  made  at  a  date  not 
exceeding  ten  years  from  the  date  ot  the 
agreement  to  purchase,  except  that  in 
special  cases  an  extension  of  two  years 
may  be  given  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Board. 

The  title  of  these  lands  remains  with  the 
Settlement  Board  until  the  final  instalment 
of  the  purchase  price  has  been  paid. 

To  raise  the  money  necessary  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  scheme  of  land  settle¬ 
ment,  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 


was  authorized  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
S  100.000  for  the  period  ot  twenty  years 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

The  Settlement  of  Farm  Land  Act.  under 
the  provisions  of  which  the  harm  Settle¬ 
ment  Board  is  constituted  and  empowered, 
represents  an  interesting  effort  on  the  part 
of  an  Eastern  Province  to  attract  to  itself 
some  of  the  immigrants  who  for  years 
past  have  streamed  into  the  West.  Apart 
from  the  glamour  of  the  West,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  an  ener¬ 
getic  land  policy  should  not  be  entirely 
successful  in  New  Brunswick. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  land  in 
New  Brunswick  is  that  outlined  in  the 
Labour  Act  of  that  province.  Under  this 
Act,  any  person  not  owning  any  other  land 
in  the  province,  and  who  is  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  or  upwards,  may  apply  tor 
100  acres  and  obtain  a  grant  upon  condi¬ 
tions  which  require  that  the  settler  shall 
perform  work  upon  the  roads  to  the  value 
of  $^o  or  shall  pay  $20  in  cash,  that  he 
shall  clean  and  cultivate  10  acres,  and 
that  he  shall  build  a  habitable  house  16 
by  20  ft.  and  continuously  reside  therein 
for  three  years. 

Crown  lands  in  New  Brunswick  may  be 
obtained  by  any  person,  whether  the  owner 
of  other  lands  or  not,  by  public  auction. 
The  application  must  be  for  not  less  than 
50  acres,  however,  where  that  quantity  of 
land  is  vacant  in  the  desired  locality. 
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NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  FORCES 


Military  Forces 

HE  British  North 
America  Act  places 
the  Militia,  Naval 
Service  and  Defence 
of  Canada  under  the 
control  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government. 
The  command  -  in  - 
chief  of  the  Dominion  forces  continues  to 
be  vested  in  the  King,  who  is,  of  course, 
represented  in  Canada  by  the  Governor- 
General.  The  actual  administration  and 
executive  control  is  exercised,  however,  by 
a  branch  of  the  Dominion  Government 
known  as  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defence.  This  department  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  Militia  affairs, 
including  fortifications,  armouries,  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  stores,  schools  of  instruction, 
and  military  colleges.  Superintending  this 
department  is  the  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence,  who  is  assisted  by  a  major-general 
chosen  from  the  regular  military  service  of 
England. 

There  are  two  main  military  forces  in 
Canada,  the  Permanent  Force,  or  Regular 
Army,  and  the  Militia.  Under  the  terms 


of  an  Act  passed  in  1904  the  latter  is 
declared  to  consist  of  all  the  male  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country,  with  certain  specified 
exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60. 
The  population  is  divided  into  four  classes, 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  levee  en  masse, 
may  be  called  upon  to  join  the  colours  in 
the  following  order  : — 

(1)  Those  aged  18  or  upwards  and  under 

30,  being  unmarried  or  widowers 
without  children. 

(2)  Those  between  the  ages  of  30  and 

45,  being  unmarried  or  widowers 
without  children. 

(3)  Those  between  18  and  45,  being 

married  or  widowers  with  children. 

(4)  Those  between  43  and  60. 

The  exemptions  specified  by  the  Act 
comprise :  Members  of  the  King’s  Privy 
Council  for  Canada,  Judges,  Members  of 
the  Executive  Councils  of  Provinces, 
Deputy  Ministers  of  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments,  clergymen  and 
ministers  of  all  religious  denominations, 
professors  in  colleges  and  teachers  in 
religious  orders,  the  warders  apd  officials 
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of  all  penitentiaries  and  lunatic  asylums, 
persons  physically  disabled,  and  an)'  person 
being  the  only  son  of  a  widow  and  her 
only  support.  Certain  other  persons  are 
exempt  from  service  except  in  case  of 
war. 

Hitherto  this  Act  has  never  been  enforced, 
nor  does  it  seem  at  all  probable  that  a 
levee  en  masse  of  this  description  is  ever 
likely  to  be  held.  Nevertheless  the  terms 
of  the  Act  provide  for  a  system  which 
is  not  entirely  dissimilar  to  conscription. 

The  Permanent  Force  of  Canada  numbers 
about  3,000  men,  their  duties  being  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  Active  Militia 
in  the  art  of  war.  As  the  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defence  has  remarked,  they 
are  the  schoolmasters  of  the  Militia.  The 
table  on  p.  381  shows  the  strength  of  the 
force  by  corps  on  March  31, 1913,  including 
Non-permanent  Militia  officers  attached  for 
duty  and  certain  civilians,  employed  in  lieu 
of  soldiers. 

The  strongest  military  station  in  Canada 
is  Halifax,  where  on  March  31,  1913,  a 
force  of  1,071  was  maintained.  Quebec, 
Toronto,  and  Kingston,  Ont.,  come  next 
with  364,  325,  and  323  respectively.  Winni- 


1.  CHURCH  PARADE,  QUEBEC.  2.  TROOPS  IN  PLACE  D’ARMES,  QUEBEC. 

3.  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA,  KINGSTON,  ONT.  4.  FRAZER  HIGHLANDERS. 
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1.  16TH  SASKATCHEWAN  HORSE  CADETS.  2.  GROUP  OF  OFFICERS  ATTENDING  CAMP  NEAR  CALGARY,  ALTA. 

3.  NO.  3  COMPANY  OF  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S  FOOTGUARD,  OTTAWA. 

4.  16TH  LIGHT  HORSE,  SASKATCHEWAN  YEOMANRY. 
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NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  FORCES 


Corps. 


Royal  Canadian  Dragoons  ... 

Lord  Strathcona’s  Horse  (Royal  Canadians) 
Royal  Canadian  Horse  Artillery 
Royal  Canadian  Garrison  Artillery... 

Royal  Canadian  Engineers  ... 

Royal  Canadian  Regiment  ... 

Canadian  Permanent  Army  Service  Corps... 
Permanent  Army  Medical  Corps  ... 
Canadian  Permanent  Army  Veterinary 
Corps 

Canadian  Ordnance  Corps  ... 

Canadian  Army  Pay  Corps  ... 

Corps  of  Military  Staff  Clerks 

„  „  „  „  Section  “  B”... 

Instructional  Cadre  (Cavalry  &  Infantry)... 
Canadian  School  of  Musketry 
Canadian  School  of  Signalling 
Physical  Training  Instructors 

Paid  Sergeant-Majors,  City  Corps . 

Militia  Officers  attached  for  duty  ... 
Officers  in  England  and  abroad 
Officers  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers  on 
loan  from  British  Army... 


peg  and  Esquimalt  are  fifth  and  sixth,  while 
other  stations,  in  order  of  numerical 
importance,  are  Ottawa,  Out.;  St.  Johns, 
Quc.  ;  London,  Out.  ;  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick  ;  Montreal,  Quc.  ;  Calgary, 
Alta.  ;  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  less  than 
1,992  members  of  the  Permanent  Force  are 
natives  of  the  British  Isles,  Canada  con¬ 
tributing  806,  other  British  possessions  51, 
the  United  States  18,  and  other  foreign 
countries  19.  In  other  words,  the  British 
Isles  and  British  possessions  other  than 
Canada  contribute  76-14  per  cent,  of  the 
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Canadian  Permanent  Force,  Canada  22-55 
per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  foreign  countries  1-31  per  cent. 

The  Active  Militia  corresponds  to  the 
Territorial  Forces  of  England  and  is  of 
much  greater  numerical  strength  than  the 
Permanent  Force.  There  arc  34  cavalry 
regiments  in  addition  to  a  regiment  of  light 
horse  ;  13  artillery  brigades,  an  independent 
battery,  and  a  few  brigades  of  garrison 
artillery ;  106  infantry  regiments,  and 

several  engineering,  guide,  and  signalling 
corps.  These  are  distributed  among 
six  divisions  and  three  military  dis¬ 


tricts,  into  which  Canada  has  been 
divided  for  military  purposes.  Three  of 
these  divisions  are  in  Ontario,  two  in 
Quebec,  and  one  comprises  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  West  of  Ontario  Canada 
is  divided  into  military  districts,  but  it  is 
expected  that  Military  District  No.  10,  in 
which  Winnipeg  is  included,  will  shortly 
be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  divisional  area. 

Naval  Forces 

The  arrangements  for  the  naval  defence 
of  Canada  are  so  insignificant  as  to  allow 
little  scope  for  description.  They  con¬ 
sist,  in  effect,  of  two  third-class  cruisers, 
H.M.C.S.  Rainbow,  stationed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  H.M.C.S.  Niobe,  stationed  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  two  submarines  which 
have  just  been  purchased  (August,  1914) 
on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  It  is  generally  felt  that  this  lleet 
is  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  and  there  is  a  growing  desire 
among  Canadians  that  Canada  should  bear 
a  fairer  share  of  the  burden  of  Imperial 
naval  defence.  So  far,  however,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  agree  whether  Canada  should 
adopt  the  proposal  of  the  late  Laurier 
administration  to  build  and  maintain  her 
own  fleet,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  Empire  at  large  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  towards 
the  Imperial  Navy,  as  proposed  by 
the  present  Borden  Cabinet.  That  one  of 
these  policies  will  ultimately  be  carried  into 
effect  there  is  no  doubt. 


ARMOURIES,  RED  DEER,  ALTA. 


RIDERS  OF  THE  PLAINS  ADAPTED  TO  ANY  CLIMATE. 


THE  ROYAL  NORTH-WEST  MOUNTED  POLICE 


HE  province  of  Alberta 
comprises  255,285 
square  miles;  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  251,700  ; 
the  Yukon,  207,076  ; 
and  the  North-West 
Territories,  1,242,224, 
in  all  nearly  2,000,000 
square  miles  of  plain  and  timber  and 
mountain  stretching  from  the  International 
boundary  line  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from 
the  western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
coast  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

In  this  vast  area,  much  of  which  is 
uninhabited,  still  more  of  which  is  only 
sparsely  populated,  and  a  large  section  of 
which  is  fairly  closely  settled,  are  scattered 
about  a  million  of  people.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  sober  Canadians  or  Britons ; 
about  100,000  are  placid,  stolid  Germans  ; 
not  a  few  are  French  ;  and  some  thou¬ 
sands  hail  from  Holland  and  Belgium. 
In  addition  there  are  many  thousands  of 
Americans,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  most  excellent  citizens.  The  rest  of 
this  million  of  people  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  nearly  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  There  are  hot-blooded 
Italians;  scarcely  less  impetuous  Austrians; 


decadent  Indians  ;  and  many  other  races, 
including  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  this  cos¬ 
mopolitan  population  consists  of  people 
drawn  from  the  class  of  uneducated,  ignor¬ 
ant,  primitive  men  and  women  who  have 
little  respect  for  the  laws  of  man  and  none 
for  those  of  God.  Many  go  to  swell  the 
throngs  of  casual  labourers  in  the  cities  ; 
man}7  find  employment  in  construction  and 
lumber  camps  ;  many  turn  their  attention 
to  the  land.  Of  the  latter  not  a  few  find 
their  way  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
and  even  beyond.  A  few  will  congregate 
in  some  promising  spot ;  others  will  go 
farther  and  form  a  small  community  per¬ 
haps  50,  60,  or  even  100  miles  from  the 
first.  Between  the  two  is  wild,  trackless 
prairie. 

The  duty  of  maintaining  order  among 
these  widely  scattered  peoples,  of  seeing 
that  they  suffer  no  unnecessary  hardships, 
of  tracking  and  bringing  criminals  to 
justice,  is  performed  by  a  body  of  less 
than  800  men  known  and  admired  the 
world  over  as  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police.  There  is  no  finer  force 
in  the  world.  Armies  there  may  be  more 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war  ;  regiments  more 
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skilled  in  the  art  of  manoeuvring  ;  soldiers 
more  skilled  in  the  scientific  use  of  the 
rifle  or  the  bayonet.  But  as  a  protective 
and  repressive  force  these  famous  “  riders 
of  the  plains”  occupy  a  position  of  out¬ 
standing  prominence. 

They  are  themselves  formed  of  men 
drawn  from  every  rank  in  life.  “  Cook’s 
son  ”  and  “  duke’s  son  ”  ride  side  by  side  ; 
the  adventurous  scion  of  wealth  or  nobility 
rubs  shoulders  with  the  son  of  the  English 
farmer.  The  factory  hand  has  abandoned 
his  machine  and  is  playing  his  part  in  the 
work  of  civilizing  the  great  North-West; 
the  bank  clerk  has  broken  his  chains  and 
donned  the  scarlet  jacket  that  represents 
the  authority  of  the  British  Sovereign. 

In  former  days,  before  the  era  of  settle¬ 
ment  that  is  rapidly  filling  up  Western 
Canada  had  begun,  the  North-West 
Mounted — to  use  their  abbreviated  title — 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  watching  the 
Indians  and  protecting  isolated  settlers 
against  the  depredations  of  the  marauding 
redskins.  They  were  soldiers  rather  than 
policemen,  and  their  duties  were  of  a 
more  military  character  than  is  the  case 
to-day.  Useful  and  necessary  as  they 
were  in  the  former  capacity,  however,  it 


THE  ROYAL  NORTH-WEST-  MOUNTED  POLICE. 

i.  royal  North-West  Mounted  Policeman.  2.  A  Corporal's  File.  3.  R.N.W.M.P.  Wagon  and  Escort,  Canadian  West. 

4.  The  Newest  Addition  ro  Regina  R.N.W.M.P.  Barracks. 
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may  be  doubted  whether  their  services  were 
ever  so  valuable  as  at  the  present  time. 

Without  them  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  ordei 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  which  they 
patrol.  They  have  a  reputation  for 
achievement  which  is  perhaps  their  most 
valuable  asset.  Rarely  have  they  failed 
to  track  a  criminal  and  bring  him  to 
justice.  He  may  have  hidden  himself  in 
some  northern  fastness,  sought  refuge  in 
the  United  States,  or  even  fled  beyond 
the  Mexican  border.  He  may  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  police  of 
the  North  American  continent  for  years, 
but  sooner  or  later  he  succumbs  to  the 
tenacity  and  resolution  of  the  North- 
West  Mounted.  Even  as  we  write  a  party 
of  Mounted  Policemen  are  preparing  to 
start  for  the  Polar  regions  in  search  of 
the  bodies  and  alleged  murderers  of  two 
explorers  who  went  north  three  years 
ago.  Supplies  and  equipment  for  three 
years  are  being  taken  and  the  task  will 
be  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  perilous  ever  embarked 
on  by  the  force.  The  Indian  as  well  as 
the  white  man  has  learnt  to  respect  the 
scarlet  uniform  of  the  police  and  few  have 
the  courage  to  oppose  by  force  these 
representatives  of  the  law.  The  Indian 
is  aware  that  if  he  is  wronged  the  one 
who  inflicts  the  injury  can  be  made  to 
give  compensation  and  be  punished  into 
the  bargain  if  the  police  are  notified. 
He  knows  equally  well  that  a  swift 
retribution  will  be  extracted  for  any 
crime  of  his  own  doing.  The  settler  in 
the  wilds  looks  for  the  periodical  visitor 
in  uniform  who  inquires  as  to  his  wants 
and  sees  that  he  has  food  and  fuel  enough 
for  the  harsh  winter  months. 

The  force  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  the  responsible 
Minister  being  the  Premier  of  Canada. 
Under  him  is  the  Comptroller,  whose 
office  is  at  Ottawa,  from  whence  he 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  police.  The 
command  is  vested  in  a  Commissioner, 
who  ranks  as  a  colonel  and  is  stationed 
at  the  headquarters  at  Regina.  Under 
him  are  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  12 
Superintendents,  37  Inspectors,  2  Surgeons, 
and  1  Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  complete 
the  list  of  commissioned  officers.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  comprise  36 
staff  sergeants,  59  sergeants,  and  65 
corporals.  The  rank  and  file  consist  of 
476  constables  and  72  special  constables. 


The  total  force  amounts  to  763,  while 
there  are  572  horses  and  100  dogs. 

The  force  is  divided  into  1 1  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  entrusted  with  the  policing  of 
a  certain  district,  and  each  division  is 
subdivided  into  detachments.  In  Alberta 
there  are  5  divisional  posts  and  95 
detachments,  the  posts  being  Athabasca 
with  50  men,  Maclcocl  with  64  men, 
Calgary  with  65  men,  Edmonton  with  73 
men,  and  Lethbridge  with  52  men.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  has  4  divisional  posts  and  92 
detachments,  the  posts  being  Regina  with 
263  men,  Maple  Creek  with  49  men, 
Battleford  with  42  men,  and  Prince  Albert 
with  50  men.  The  divisional  post  at 
Regina  is  naturally  the  strongest,  since 
the  headquarters  of  the  force  are  situated 
in  that  city  and  the  strength  includes 
therefore  all  the  administration  staff  and 
recruits  under  training.  In  Manitoba  there 
is  one  divisional  post  situated  at  Fort 
Churchill,  with  8  detachments  and  10 
men.  The  Yukon  has  a  divisional  post 
at  Dawson,  11  detachments  and  45  men, 
while  the  North-West  Territories  are 
policed  by  5  detachments  drawn  from 
the  strength  at  Athabasca  Landing,  Prince 
Albert,  and  Fort  Churchill. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  force 
carries  out  police  duties  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made 
when  those  two  provinces  were  formed  in 
1905.  The  contract  provided  that  the 
provinces  should  have  the  use  of  the 
police  for  10  years  and  should  contribute 
towards  their  upkeep.  All  authority  was, 
however,  to  remain  vested  in  the 
Dominion  Government. 

In  these  two  provinces  the  work  of 
the  force  is  almost  entirely  police  work, 
their  duties  being  to  prevent  and  punish 
crime  in  the  rural  districts.  Crimes  of 
violence,  it  may  be  said,  are  on  the 
increase,  and  during  1913  the  force  were 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  44  charges 
of  murder,  12  of  which  were  the  direct 
result  of  excessive  drinking  and  drunken 
brawls,  5  for  purposes  of  gain,  3  by  insane 
persons,  3  of  an  infanticide  character,  and 
the  remainder  caused  by  jealousy,  lust,  or 
thirst  for  revenge. 

While  their  uniform  usually  protects 
members  of  the  force  from  violence,  even 
at  the  hands  cf  murderers,  they  do  not 
always  find  themselves  immune.  During 
1913  one  corporal  was  killed  whilst  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty. 
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While  criminal  work  takes  up  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  police  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  they  also  per¬ 
form  very  useful  work  in  other  directions. 
They  have,  for  instance,  co-operated  very 
effectively  with  the  Department  of  Immi¬ 
gration.  For  the  first  few  years  the 
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homesteader  has  many  difficulties  to 
overcome.  Should  there  be  a  failure  of 
the  crops  during  that  time,  he  is  frequently 
faced  with  great  financial  trouble.  This 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  portion  of  Alberta  and  the  South- 
Western  portion  of  Saskatchewan,!  and 
much  suffering  from  want  of  food  and 
fuel  would  have  resulted  had  not  the 
Department  of  Immigration  supplied 
what  was  required.  The  North-West 
Mounted  undertook  to  visit  all  settlers 
over  that  large  area,  to  inquire  into 
their  wants  and  to  supply  them. 
That  they  carried  out  their  undertakings 
thoroughly  may  be  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Immigration,  quotations  from  which  read  : 

“  A  great  measure  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
new  settler  through  the  winter  months 
was  due  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  very  valuable 
force";  and  (from  another  letter)  “Now 
that  the  relief  of  destitute  families  has 
drawn  to  a  close,  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  valuable  services  of  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Policemen, 
who  so  diligently  and  successfully  carried 
out  the  patrol  work  by  which  so  many 
cases  of  distress  were  ascertained  and 
relieved.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
these  investigations  were  carried  on  during 
the  bitterest  weather  of  a  bitter  winter, 
involving  long  hours  spent  in  the  saddle, 
and  much  suffering  from  exposure.” 

In  some  districts  the  force  also  has  to 
conduct  the  duties  of  the  Customs  Depart¬ 
ment,  its  outposts  at  Wood  Mountain, 
Willow  Creek,  Pendant  d' Oreille,  and 
Twin  Lakes  being  ports  of  entry.  At 
these  places  the  commissioned  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  charge  act  as 
sub-collectors  of  customs. 

It  is  in  the  northernmost  districts  of 
Canada,  however,  that  the  police  perform 
the  most  onerous  duties  and  face  the 
greatest  hardships  and  perils.  During 
the  winter  months  the  climatic  conditions 
north  of  the  55th  parallel  are  of  the 
most  rigorous  nature.  The  temperature 
frequently  drops  to  50°  and  6o°  below 
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zero  ;  at  times  it  descends  even  lower. 
Population  is  extremely  sparse,  and  for 
hundreds  of  miles  the  country  is  prac¬ 
tically  uninhabited.  At  certain  periods 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  the 
trails,  and  the  danger  of  losing  the  way 
is  always  present.  Yet  the  work  of  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  never 
ceases.  In  the  bitterest  weather,  under 
the  most  exacting  conditions,  they  con¬ 
tinue  their  duty  of  enforcing  law  and  order. 
In  these  northern  districts,  however,  they 
are  not  only  guardians  of  the  law,  but 
mail  carriers  as  well.  Every  winter  a 
patrol  proceeds  from  Dawson  in  the 
Yukon  to  Fort  Macpherson  in  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie  River  Valley,  and  back.  During 
the  winter  of  1910-11  the  whole  patrol, 
consisting  of  an  inspector  and  three  con¬ 
stables,  lost  their  lives.  The  story  of 
their  dreadful  journey,  made  through 
deep  snow,  in  a  temperature  which  some¬ 
times  fell  as  low  as  65°  below  zero,  with 
frequent  frostbites  and  a  scarcity  of 
food,  brought  home  to  the  world  very 
vividly  the  hardships  endured  on  His 
Majesty’s  Service  by  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police.  It  is  rarely 
realized,  when  some  expedition  starts 
for  the  North  or  South  Pole  amid  the 
plaudits  of  an  admiring  populace,  that 


regions,  with  no  thought  of  fame  or 
recognition  beyond  their  daily  bread. 

In  the  Hudson  Bay  district  the  work 
of  the  police  is  largely  in  connection  with 
the  Indians  and  Eskimos,  although  here 
also  they  perform  the  same  functions  as 
their  colleagues  in  more  settled  regions 
and  also  do  the  work  of  mail  carriers. 
There  is  little  crime  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
record  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  1913  in  fact,  showing  only  two 
cases,  and  neither  of  those  of  a  serious 
nature.  The  payment  of  treaty  money  to 
the  Indians  of  the  district  is  entrusted 
to  the  police,  who  also  hold  and  superintend 
the  election  of  chiefs  and  councillors  of 
the  tribes.  There  is  frequently  much 
destitution  among  both  Indians  and 
Eskimos,  and  this  also  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  police  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible, 
and  to  relieve  such  cases  as  it  has  been 
impossible  to  prevent. 

As  conveying  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  even  in  the 
single  capacity  of  guardians  of  the  law, 
the  following  statement  showing  the 
number  of  prisoners  committed  and  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Guard-rooms  between 
October  1,  1912,  and  September  30,  1913, 
may  be  reproduced. 


however,  by  which  a  substantial  increase 
of  pay  has  been  granted,  the  rates  now 
in  force  being :  Commissioner  of  Police, 
$3,600  to  $4, exx)  per  annum  :  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  $2,400  to  $2,800  per  annum  : 
Superintendents,  $1800  to  $2,200  per 
annum  ;  Inspectors,  $1,200  to  $1,600  per 
annum;  Surgeons,  $1,800  to  $2,200  per 
annum;  Veterinary  Surgeons,  $1,200  to 
$1,600  per  annum  ;  Staff  Sergeants,  $2 
to  $2.50  per  diem  ;  Sergeants,  $1.73  per 
diem  ;  Corporals,  $1.50  per  diem  ;  Con¬ 
stables,  $1  to  $1.25  per  diem.  This  pay  is 
in  addition  to  free  rations,  free  kit  on  join¬ 
ing,  and  periodical  issues  during  the  term 
of  service.  Promotions  are  made  from 
the  ranks,  and  officers  receive  pensions 
after  20  years’  service,  or,  if  they  have 
to  leave  before  owing  to  ill-health,  a 
gratuity. 

The  regulations  governing  admission  into 
the  force  require  all  applicants  to  be 
British  subjects  from  22  to  30  years  of 
age,  at  least  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  to  have 
a  chest  measurement  of  33  in.,  to  weigh 
not  more  than  173  lb.,  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  either  French  or  English,  to 
be  able  to  ride,  to  be  single  men,  to  be 
of  thoroughly  sound  constitution,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  care  and  management  of  horses 
and  to  produce  a  certificate  of  character 


Total  number  of  prisoners  sentenced  and 
awaiting  trial,  October  1,  1912 
Total  number  of  prisoners  received  during  the 
year  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••• 

Total  number  of  prisoners  discharged  during 
the  year 

Total  number  of  prisoners  serving  sentences  or 
awaiting  trial,  September  30,  1913  . 
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on  the  outposts  of  the  Empire  a  handful 
of  men  are  facing  conditions  almost  as 
hazardous  as  those  obtaining  in  polar 


Until  the  past  year  (1913)  the  lower  ranks  and  sobriety.  Enlistment  is  for  a  period 
of  the  force  at  least  were  underpaid.  An  of  three  years. 

Act  of  Parliament  has  now  been  passed, 
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POSTMEN. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HE  service  rendered 
by  the  Post  Office  is 
for  the  most  part  so 
unobtrusively  per¬ 
formed  that  the  public 
is  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  organization  that 
ensures  the  safe  and 
rapid  delivery  of  its  mail.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  some  large  city  or  town. 
Here  the  postal  service  has  probably 
remained  at  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency  for 
many  years,  and  the  patience  and  laborious 
efforts  of  the  post  are  forgotten.  Even 
in  Canada,  the  country  of  new  things,  the 
postal  service,  except  in  outlying  districts, 
no  longer  arouses  comment ;  yet  it  is  not 
so  very  long  a  time  since  this  Department 
was  a  veritable  storm-centre  of  discontent. 

To  deal  with  the  Canadian  service  from 
its  commencement  it  may  be  noted  that 
Halifax  became  a  port  of  call  for  mail 
packets  in  1787.  Thence  the  mails  were 
carried  by  courier  through  St.  John  and 
Fredericton  in  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec. 
From  Quebec  the  mail  was  similarly  trans¬ 
ported  to  Niagara.  This  method  of  transit 
was  of  necessity  both  lengthy  and  expen¬ 
sive.  A  letter,  consisting  of  a  single  sheet 


of  paper,  weighing  less  than  1  oz.,  sent 
from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  cost  40  cents 
(is.  8d.)  for  postage.  The  most  trifling 
increase  in  weight  would  suffice  to  double 
or  even  to  treble  this  charge.  If  a  letter 
passing  between  Halifax  and  Niagara 
weighed  the  smallest  fraction  over  an 
ounce,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
had  to  pay  $2.56  (10s.  8d.).  Prior  to  1840 
the  Canadian  postal  service  was  no  more 
than  a  branch  of  the  British  Post  Office, 
and  as  such  it  claimed  to  be  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  provincial  governments. 
This  attitude,  as  may  be  imagined,  produced 
a  maximum  of  discontent.  The  Post  Office 
of  those  days  was  presumed  to  be  earning 
a  surplus  revenue,  and  the  refusal  of  those 
in  control  to  account  for  their  expenditure 
or  to  hand  their  revenue  to  any  but  the 
postal  authorities  in  Britain  constituted 
an  issue  that  was  only  finally  settled  on 
appeal  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
The  day  went  against  the  Post  Office,  but 
obstacles  of  one  sort  or  another  still 
delayed  for  some  years  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  that  had  arisen. 
An  event  which  whilst  its  full  effect  was 
not  immediately  felt  in  Canada  still  gave 
an  impetus  to  public  interest  in  postal 
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matters,  was  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage  system  in  Great  Britain.  By 
a  single  bold  stroke  Great  Britain  had 
changed  the  aspect  of  letter-writing  from 
a  luxury  to  a  convenience  and  the  Canadian 
public  as  the  more  or  less  direct  result 
of  this  initiation  began  to  regard  the  Post 
Office  in  a  new  light. 

Postal  reform  in  Canada  was  at  this  time 
largely  merged  in  the  question  of  control. 
It  was  felt  by  the  provinces,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  matter  of  a  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  service  was  one  that  could 
quickly  be  arranged  when  once  the  power 
to  interfere  in  the  service  had  been 
granted  to  their  legislatures.  The  Post 
Office  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  yet  somewhat  fearful  of 
the  consequences  of  handing  over  to  the 
control  of  comparatively  inexperienced 
administrators  the  very  nerve  system  of 
public  intercourse.  Uninterrupted  com¬ 
munication  with  the  colonies  was  indeed 
properly  regarded  as  essential  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  colonial  system.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  this  date  Canadian 
federation  still  lay  in  the  future.  There 
existed,  in  fact,  no  central  administrative 
body  capable  of  directing  with  a  single 
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purpose  an  inter-provincial  enterprise  of 
this  magnitude.  The  thought  was  doubtless 
present  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible 
for  the  service  that  disagreement  between 
any  two  of  the  provinces  might  well  place 
in  jeopardy  the  interests  of  the  entire 
country.  These  considerations,  however, 
were  destined  to  lose  weight  as  the  country 
became  more  settled  and  its  administrators 
more  experienced,  and  in  1848  the  Canadian 
postal  service  first  took  definite  shape  at 
a  conference  convened  by  Lord  Elgin, 
then  Governor-General.  At  this  conference 
the  important  decision  was  come  to  that 
each  province  should  become  responsible 
for  the  uninterrupted  carriage  of  the  mails 
within  its  own  borders.  This  arrangement 
duly  came  into  operation  in  1851  when 
the  provinces  of  Canada,  or  Ontario  and 
Quebec  as  this  territory  is  now  termed, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  assumed  control  of  their 
own  postal  service.  A  through  service 
between  Halifax  and  the  western  limits 
of  the  settled  country  was  conducted  by 
mutual  effort.  This  system  answered  very 
well,  the  mails  were  safelv  carried  and 
delivered,  and  further,  a  great  reduction 
was  effected  in  the  postage  rates.  Until 
this  date  postage  on  letters  had  been 
estimated  upon  the  double  basis  of  weight 
and  distance.  This  system  was  now  modified 
to  the  extent  that  the  distance  travelled 
by  a  letter  was  no  longer  permitted  to 
increase  the  charges  payable  by  the  sender. 
A  uniform  rate  was  agreed  upon  and  letters 
were  accepted  at  a  charge  of  5  cents 
per  half-ounce,  not  only  for  delivery  within 
the  same  province  but  for  transmission 
from  one  province  to  any  other. 

There  still  remained,  however,  the 
hindrance  to  a  swift  service  provided  by 
great  distances  and  poor  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  For  the  most  part  stage¬ 
coaches  were  relied  upon,  but  in  a  country 
in  which  roads  were  bad  and  direct  routes 
frequently  unavailable  it  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  letter  to  take  days  and  even 
weeks  in  transit.  Matters  were  greatly 
improved  in  this  respect  with  the  opening 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (first  available 
for  mails  in  1856),  by  means  of  which  the 
Post  Office  was  enabled  to  send  letters  from 
Quebec  to  the  extreme  western  limit  of 
Upper  Canada  in  49  hours. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1856,  that  the 
first  contract  for  the  carrying  of  mails  was 
concluded  with  the  Allan  Line,  whose  steam¬ 
ships  have  ever  since  retained  it.  Probably, 


however,  the  most  important  of  all  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Canadian  postal  service  was 
that  inaugurated  by  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces  in  1867.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  British  North  America  Act  the 
disunited  provinces  of  the  east  amalgamated 
their  interests.  Many  matters  of  local 
interest  were  retained  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  provincial  legislatures;  other 
matters  of  more  general  interest,  and 
amongst  them  the  postal  service,  were 
placed  within  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Parliament. 

For  some  time,  until,  in  fact,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  1885,  no  through  route  existed  from 
east  to  west  and  mails  for  the  Pacific 
coast  were  of  necessity  transported  by 
American  companies  south  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  frontier. 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  stage  to 
note  the  extent  of  the  postal  system  in 
these  comparatively  early  times.  In  1867 
post  offices  were  to  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  numbers:  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  2,333  > 
in  Nova  Scotia,  630 ;  and  in  New  Brunswick, 
438.  The  revenue  derived  from  these 
offices  reached  $914,784  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  $51,714  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
$50,769  in  New  Brunswick. 

As  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  provinces  on  obtaining  control 
of  the  post  within  their  boundaries  had 
been  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  postage  to 
5  cents.  Singularly  enough,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  newly  constituted  authoritv 
in  charge  after  the  confederation  ran  upon 
similar  lines,  and  the  postage  was  further 
cut  down  from  5  cents  to  3  cents  per 
half-ounce.  This  move  was  at  once 
popular  and  remunerative,  for  correspon¬ 
dence  increased  at  such  a  pace  that  in  1870 
the  postal  revenue  exceeded  that  secured 
during  the  last  year  of  the  5-cent  charge 
by  $55,000  (£11,000). 

So  matters  remained  until  1889,  when 
the  weight  allowed  to  letters  was  increased 
from  one  half-ounce  to  the  full  ounce. 
Then,  ten  years  later,  came  the  postal 
service  almost  as  we  know  it  to-day,  for 
in  this  year  the  charge  on  letters  was 
decreased  from  3  cents  to  2,  and  this 
charge,  by  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage 
arrangement,  was  made  to  cover  the  cost 
of  transmission  to  Great  Britain,  and  most 
of  the  colonies,  of  letters  not  exceeding  one 
half-ounce  in  weight.  A  convention  with 
the  United  States  had  already  secured  the 
conveyance  of  Canadian  correspondence 
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to  any  part  of  that  country  at  such  rates 
as  would  suffice  for  its  convevance  in 
Canada.  As  was  only  to  be  anticipated,  the 
immediate  result  of  a  change  so  drastic 
was  a  distinct  lowering  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  earned  by  the  Postal  Department. 
Increased  correspondence,  however,  follow¬ 
ing  inevitably  the  decrease  in  rates  soon 
more  than  covered  this  loss,  so  that  the 
revenue  of  1899,  at  the  close  of  three  years, 
had  not  only  been  recovered  but  surpassed. 

The  charges  on  the  conveyance  of 
newspapers,  a  most  important  branch  of 
the, service,  have  varied  considerable  since 
the  Dominion  Parliament  assumed  control 
in  1867.  Until  1875  the  charge  for  con¬ 
veying  newspapers  by  post  from  publishers 
to  subscribers  was  so  much  per  newspaper, 
regardless  of  weight.  In  1875  the  charge 
was  1  cent  per  pound.  In  1892  newspapers 
sent  by  publishers  to  subscribers  were 
relieved  from  postage  altogether.  In 
1899,  however,  a  charge  of  ^  cent  per 
pound  was  imposed.  This  rate  was  again 
changed  to  one  of  }  cent  per  pound, 
first  within  a  radius  of  300  miles, 
and  afterwards  throughout  the  country. 
Weekly  newspapers  now  circulate  free  of 
postage  within  an  area  of  80  miles. 

The  first  of  the  auxiliary  services  of  the 
Post  Office  to  be  established  was  the 
money  order  service,  instituted  in  1854. 
This  service  was  opened  in  157  post  offices, 
and  in  the  first  year  nearly  $650,000 
(£130,000)  were  taken  for  orders  issued. 
By  1867,  the  date  of  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces,  the  number  of  offices  issuing 
orders  had  increased  to  515,  a  total  that 
had  increased  to  3,923  by  the  year  1913. 
The  distribution  of  the  offices  issuing  money 
orders  amongst  the  different  provinces 
stands  thus  : 

Ontario,  1.3 13  :  Quebec,  873  ;  Nova  Scotia, 
307  ;  New  Brunswick,  188  ;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  35  ;  Manitoba,  271  ;  Saskatchewan, 
355  ;  Alberta,  261  ;  British  Columbia,  312  ; 
Yukon,  8.  Altogether  the  amount  of  the 
money  orders  issued  by  these  offices  in 
1913  reached  $101,153,272.  Of  this  total, 
Ontario  contributes  no  less  than  $29,642,791;, 
the  next  province  in  amount  being  Quebec 
with  $14,614,485.  The  Yukon,  once 
famous  as  a  gold-digging  country,  provides 
the  smallest  of  the  sums  spent  in  money 
orders,  $408,268. 

In  1898,  in  response  to  a  demand  for  an 
order  for  small  sums,  capable  of  being 
readily  cashed,  the  Postal  Department 
issued  postal  notes  closely  resembling 
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the  British  postal  order  in  form.  A 
commission  is  charged  on  the  issue  of 
these  notes  varying  in  amount  from  i 
cent  on  a  note  for  20  cents  to  5  cents 
on  one  for  10  dollars.  These  notes  it 
may  be  remarked  are  payable  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada.  This 
fact  tends  to  make  postal  notes  a  most 
convenient  method  of  transmitting  money 
beyond  the  frontier.  Naturally  the  total 
value  of  sums  thus  conveyed  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  the  money  orders 
cashed  in  the  States  (in  1913,  $12,231,366) 
but  the  total,  amounting  in  1913  to  $955,390, 
is  sufficiently  large  to  prove  the  utility  of 
the  concession. 

At  the  time  of  confederation  the  only 
countries  with  which  the  money-order 
business  was  transacted  were  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Newfoundland.  Conventions 
for  the  exchange  of  business  were  made 
with  the  United  States  in  1875,  and  with 
some  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
including  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  in 
1883.  Since  that  date  every  opportunity 
to  extend  the  relations  of  Canada  in  this 
respect  has  been  utilized  so  that  at  the 
present  time  Canada  has  money-order 
relations  with  about  thirty-six  different 
countries.  These  countries  comprise 
Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Iceland  and 


in  sums  thus  handled  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  total  of  $1,023,039  reached  in  1901 
had  increased  to  one  of  $11,038,270  in 
1912,  whilst  this  sum  again  increased  to 
$14,238,324  in  1913.  Indeed  the  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  business  of  remitting  money 
by  means  of  money  orders  has  been 
enormous.  The  total  amount  of  money 
orders  issued  in  1901  reached  $17,956,257, 
the  amount  issued  in  1912  reached 
$84,065,891,  and  the  amount  of  orders 
issued  in  1913  amounted  to  110  less  than 
$101,153,272. 

In  1868  a  system  of  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks,  founded  on  the  system  that  had 
already  been  in  operation  in  Great  Britain 
for  some  years,  was  introduced  into  Canada. 
This  institution,  as  will  be  shown,  has 
been  very  successful.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Canadian 
banks,  all  of  which  conduct  savings  bank 
departments  on  similar  lines,  have  secured 
a  great  part  of  the  deposits  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  placed  with  the 
Post  Office.  The  following  table,  which 
gives  particulars  for  both  the  fiscal  years 
of  1912  and  1913,  shows  the  large  amount 
which,  notwithstanding  a  decrease,  is  still 
held  by  the  Post  Office  in  trust  for 
depositors. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 


Commerce  on  January  r,  1912.  The  sale 
of  annuities,  however,  makes  slow  progress. 
Undoubtedly  the  benefits  offered  by 
insurance  companies  with  the  energetic 
lines  adopted  to  bring  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  has  something  to  do  with 
this  result,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Post  Office 
are  in  some  particulars  more  favourable 
than  those  of  its  competitors.  The  total 
number  of  contracts  in  force  on  March  31, 
1913,  reached  3,084,  and  the  total  value 
of  annuities  purchased,  $1,686,659. 

The  system  of  rural  mail  delivery, 
established  in  1908,  has  proved  extremely 
popular.  Couriers,  or  rural  delivery  post¬ 
men,  have  been  required  since  1912  to  sell 
stamps,  money  orders,  and  postal  notes, 
and  thus  represent  moving  post  offices 
which  travel  to  the  very  door  of  the  settler 
in  country  districts.  So  popular  has  this 
service  become  that  applications  for  new 
routes  suffice  to  keep  in  constant  employ¬ 
ment  a  staff  of  field  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  map  out  new  routes.  During  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1913,  no  fewer  than 
600  new  routes  were  established,  and  upon 
them  were  erected  22,250  postal  boxes. 
During  the  following  7  months  600 
more  routes  were  adopted,  and  a  further 
23,000  postal  boxes  were  erected.  There 


Year  ended 

March  31,  1912. 

Year  ended 

March  31, 1913. 

I  ncrease. 

Decrease. 

Number  of  offices 

Number  of  deposits 

Amount  of  deposits 

Number  of  withdrawals 

Amount  of  withdrawals 

Number  of  accounts  opened  ... 

Number  of  accounts  closed 

Number  of  accounts  remaining  open 

Balance  to  credit  of  depositors 

L’72 

225,316 

$11,054,877.19 

95>829 

$12,303,688.13 

39-396 

38,955 

147,9  k; 

$43, 563, 764-33 

1,212 

230,263 

$11,299,963.88 

96,835 

$i3>389<966.oi 

40, 1 20 

42,005 

146,034 

$42,728,941.83 

40 

4,947 

$245,086.69 

1,006 

$1,086,277.88 

L324 

3,050 

1,885 

$834,822.50 

the  Faroe  Islands,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Bahamas, 
Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  Fiji, 
Hong  Kong,  Jamaica  and  Turk’s  Island, 
Leeward  Islands,  Newfoundland,  New 
South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Trinidad,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Victoria,  West  Australia, 
and  the  Windward  Islands.  The  amount 
of  the  money- order  transactions  with  Great 
Britain  naturally  exceeds  that  of  money- 
order  transactions  with  any  other  country. 
How  considerable  has  been  the  growth 


The  largest  number  of  deposits  received 
during  any  twelve  months  since  the 
formation  of  the  savings  bank  reached 
242,386  in  1908.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  total  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 
number  of  deposits  made  in  the  current 
year.  Deposits,  it  may  be  added,  are 
received  from  $1  upwards  and  3  per 
cent,  interest  is  allowed.  The  Post  Office 
bank  is  especially  useful  to  foreign 
immigrants  unacquainted  with  the 
general  banking  system  of  the  country. 

The  Government  Annuities  branch  of 
the  service  was  transferred  to  the  Post 
Office  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
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were  in  November  1913  1,865  rural  mail 
routes  supporting  over  65,000  boxes.  As 
will  readily  be  understood  this  movement, 
despite  the  large  totals  given  and  the  rapid 
extension  that  has  taken  place  in  the  service, 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  Canada  still  contains 
vast  areas  in  which  settlers,  even  if  they 
are  to  be  found,  are  still  too  far  removed 
from  each  other  to  warrant  the  delivery 
by  mail.  In  these  cases  letters  are 
deposited  at  convenient  centres,  whence 
they  are  fetched  from  time  to  time  by  the 
settlers  themselves.  None  the  less  the 
system  of  rural  delivery  has  proved  so 
popular  and  has  been  extended  so  rapidly 


1.  THE  POST  OFFICE,  HALIFAX,  N.S. 
3.  THE  POST  OFFICE,  EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


2.  POST  OFFICE,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

4.  THE  POST  OFFICE,  CHATHAM,  ONT. 
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that  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant 
upon  which  it  will  be  complete  in  so  far 
as  Eastern  Canada  is  concerned. 

The  most  important  development  of  the 
postal  service  within  recent  years  occurred 
in  January  1914,  when  a  parcels  post  was 
inaugurated.  This  system  is  still  too  new 
to  be  declared  either  successful  or  the 
reverse.  The  extent  to  which  the  new 
department  has  been  used  would,  however, 
certainly  suggest  that  the  innovation  has 
come  to  stay.  Rates  are  apportioned 
according  to  weight  and  distance.  To 
take  an  illustration,  a  parcel  weighing 
1  lb.  will  be  carried  from  Montreal  to 


to  11  lb.,  when  the  charge  from  Montreal 
to  British  Columbia  will  amount  to  #1.32. 

Turning  from  the  subsidiary  branches 
of  the  postal  service  to  the  most  important 
part  of  its  work,  the  carrying  of  letters, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  letters 
conveyed  has  increased  in  a  notable 
manner.  This  point  will,  however,  best 
be  realized  from  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  letters  carried  during  1913 
exceeded  the  number  carried  during  1912 
by  no  fewer  than  67,335,000.  The  estimated 
number  of  letters  posted  in  each  province 
during  the  12  months  ending  March  31, 
1913,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


On  the  whole,  the  postal  service  of 
Canada  as  it  is  conducted  within  the 
Dominion  is  both  efficient  and  enterprising. 
The  Department  is  controlled  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  a  check  upon  any  abuse  of  power  is 
to  some  extent  imposed  by  the  facility 
with  which  members  of  the  House  can 
interrogate  the  Minister  upon  postal  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  respective  constituencies. 
Criticizing,  or  such  adverse  criticism  as 
may  be  made,  only  begins  when  examination 
is  made  of  the  over-seas  mail  service. 

As  regards  the  problem  of  the  trans- 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Post  Offices  in  Operation;  also  Estimated  Number  of  Letters  and  Other  Articles  of 
Mail  Matter  posted  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  the  Year  ended  March  31,  1913. 


Estimated  Number  of  Letters  and  Other  Articles  of  Mail  Matter  posted  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
during  the  Year  ended  March  31,  1913. 


Provinces. 

Number  of 
Offices  in 
operation 
at  end 
of  Fiscal 
Year  1913. 

Letters. 

Post-cards. 

Registered 

Letters. 

Free 

Letters. 

Second-class 
(Transient 
Newspapers) 
(1  cent  pei 

4  oz.). 

Third-class 
( Books, 
Circulars, 
Samples, 
etc.)  (1  cent 
per  2  oz.). 

Fourth-class 
(Packets  of 
Ordinary 
Merchandise 
open  to  ex¬ 
amination) 
(1  cent  per 
ounce). 

Ontario* 1 

Quebec... 

Nova  Scotia  ... 
New  Brunswick  1 

3,775 

2,600 

2,032 

1,440 

262,333,000 

108.975,000 

29.787,000 

20,191,000 

36,485,000 

7,386,000 

2  491 ,000 
1,849,000 

5,728,000 

2,728,000 

628,000 

455,000 

12,715,000 
2,266,000 
705,000 
433, coo 

6,215,000 

2,578,000 

500,000 

428,000 

59,180,000 

16,377,000 

2,355,°co 

2,098,000 

5,473,000 
1,276,000 
526  000 
284,000 

P.E.  Island  1  ... 

442 

3,685,000 

244,000 

90,000 

84,000 

54, 000 

508,000 

36,000 

British  Columbia 
Manitoba 

733 

773 

65,725,000 

65,178,000 

3,222,000 

4,090,000 

1,619,000 

1,521,000 

1,205,000 

1,243,000 

1,295,000 

986,000 

6,699,000 

8,369,000 

554>000 

512,000 

Alberta... 

T,°I  7 

40,595,000 

2,549,000 

946,000 

818,000 

613, COO 

5,216,000 

316,000 

Saskatchewan ... 

L342 

36,270,000 

2,287,000 

856,000 

698,000 

553, °°o 

4,682,000 

289,000 

Yukon  ... 

24 

736,000 

41,000 

15,000 

12,000 

101,000 

83,000 

4,000 

Total  ... 

14,178 

633,475,000 

60,644,000 

14,586,000 

20,179,000 

13,323,000 

105,567,000 

9,270,000 

Closed  Parcels 
for  United 
Kingdom  and 
other  countries 
forwarded  via 
England. 


92,020 

63.698 

5-363 

2,268 

(  Included  in 
\  Nova  Scotia 
29,823 
61,584 

(  Included  in 

1  B.C.&Man. 
|  Included  in 
I  Manitoba 
j  Included  in 
I  B.C. 


254-756 


Total  Parcels 


Closed  Parcels  in 
direct  mails  for 
Newfoundland, 
France.  Biitish 
West  Indies, 
Bermuda,  etc., 
Fiji,  Australia, 
New  Zealand, 
Japan  and 
China. 


No  separate 
| records  kept 
for  the 
different 
Provinces 


17,881 

272,637 


1  Though  a  reduction  is  shown  in  the  number  of  post  offices  in  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  there  were  aetuall}-  100  new 
post  offices  opened  during  the  year  in  Ontario,  44  in  New  Brunswick,  and  9  in  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  but  owing  to  the  large  number  of  post  offices  in  these 
provinces  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  establishment  of  rural  delivery,  the  number  of  offices  closed  exceeded  the  number  opened. 


any  post  office  within  20  miles  at  a  charge 
of  5  cents.  This  charge  becomes  10  cents 
if  the  parcel  is  addressed  to  any  post  office 
beyond  20  miles,  but  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  or  Ontario  or  within  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  To  a  post  office  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia 
the  charge  for  conveyance  rises  to  12  cents. 
The  initial  charge  of  5  cents,  and  likewise 
the  other  charges  given,  increase  with  the 
weight  of  the  parcel,  though  the  maximum 
charge  on  any  parcel  may  not  exceed 
1  cent  an  ounce.  Parcels  may  weigh  up 


The  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  has  shown 
a  steady  increase,  though  the  amount  of 
the  increase  has  fluctuated  considerably. 
The  net  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1913,  amounting  to  $10,882,804, 
shows  an  increase  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year  of  $1,578,221.  Particulars 
concerning  the  sale  of  postage  stamps 
cannot  well  be  omitted.  Probably,  however, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
the  stamps  sold  in  1903  reached  $5,154,554, 
whilst  the  amount  of  the  stamps  sold  10 
years  later,  in  1913,  reached  $13,460,334. 
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atlantic  mail  service  it  was  generally 
anticipated,  after  the  first  contract  was 
concluded,  that  the  new  mail  route,  if 
it  did  not  supersede  that  via  New  York, 
would  at  any  rate  effectively  compete  with 
it,  for  the  saving  in  distance  achieved  by 
sending  the  transatlantic  mail  via  Halifax 
amounts,  as  against  the  New  York  route, 
to  505  miles,  while  the  saving  effected  by 
using  Quebec  amounts  to  479  miles  via  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  279  miles  by  the 
southern  course.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
altogether  an  unreasonable  supposition  that 
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the  American  mails  would  one  day  be 
transferred  via  the  shortest  route.  So  far 
from  this  result  having  been  achieved  the 
reverse  is  true,  for  to-day  no  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Canadian  over-seas  mail 
reaches  its  destination  via  New  York.  To 
this  result  several  causes  have  contributed, 
chief  amongst  them  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  navigation  through  the  northern 
seas,  and  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Again,  it  is  more  economical 
where  both  freight  and  passengers  are 
concerned  to  sail  one  large  steamer  than 
two  small  ones,  hence  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  steamships  carrying  mails  into 
New  York,  a  growth  with  which  steam¬ 
ships  in  the  Canadian  trade  could  not 
possibly  be  expected  to  keep  pace. 

In  fairness  to  the  Canadian  Post  Office, 
however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
letters  are  dispatched  via  New  York  when 
the  writer  expressly  stipulates  that  they 
shall  be,  but  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  Canadian  money  should  be  voted 
in  large  sums  for  the  carriage  of  mails  by 
the  slowest  route. 

The  Atlantic  Mail  Contract  as  it  stands 


week  from  Halifax  or  St.  John  at  other 
times.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  mail  subsidies 
and  steamship  subventions  reached  in  1913 
$2,697,367.  Of  this  sum  $229,000  were 
expended  to  secure  a  quick  service  from 
a  Canadian  port  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

The  amount  of  this  subsidy  has  been 
increased  for  the  year  1914-15  to  $340,366. 
The  speed  required  from  the  vessels  upon 
which  this  subsidy  is  paid  is  11  knots. 
While  it  is  just  that  the  new  service 
should  meet  with  some  support,  it  is  open 
to  doubt  whether  the  same  end  could  not 
be  achieved  at  less  expense  if  one  of  the 
compulsory  ports  of  call,  St.  John  and 
Halifax,  were  eliminated.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  wTas  in  an  attempt 
to  make  St.  John  that  the  ill-fated 
Cobequid  of  this  line  was  wrecked  on 
January  13,  1914.  The  rivalry  betwen 
Halifax  and  St.  John  has  more  than  once 
been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  effective 
conduct  of  the  mail  service,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Canadian  Post  Office 
will  soon  find  its  position  sufficiently  strong 

Telegraph  Mileage  by  Provinces. 


Britain.  Whilst  the  amount  of  the  subside, 
445,000,  of  which  Canada  pays  £25,000, 
is  not  excessive,  the  service  provided  is. 
when  everything  is  considered,  exceedingly 
good.  The  distance  from  Vancouver  to 
Hong  Kong  amounts  to  6,271  miles,  and  the 
contract  calls  for  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Two 
vessels  placed  in  this  service  during  1913 
have  an  average  sea  speed  of  20  knots,  a 
total  exceeding  anything  to  be  shown  bv 
vessels  drawing  a  subsidv  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  upon  the  Atlantic.  A  subsidy  of 
$70,000  was  paid  in  1913  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  between  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  one  complete  trip  each  day,  except 
Sunday,  being  called  for  between  North 
Sydney  and  Port  aux  Basques. 

Telegraphs 

The  telegraph  systems  of  Canada  are 
controlled  by  several  important  companies, 
which  in  1913  transmitted  a  total  of 
11,176,753  land  messages.  Counting  all 
multiple  wires  on  the  basis  of  single¬ 
wire  mileage,  the  wire  mileage  in  the 
different  provinces  in  the  year  1913  stood 
as  follows  : — 


Name  of  Company. 

Nova 

Scotia. 

New 

Brunswick. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatche- 
wa  n . 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Yukon. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Canadian  Northern  Telegraph 

Company... 

— 

— 

— 

2>57°'3° 

1  6,208-10 

5>77I'3° 

I>793'8° 

— 

— 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 

panv  . 

1,875-00 

1,705-00 

— 

9,I03*00 

23-755'00 

5,576-00 

10,22  fOO 

10,831-00 

7,480-00 

— 

Dominion  Government  Telegraph 

2,369-00 

Service 

894-5° 

99'25 

2  14 

4575 

• — 

948-00 

9I2'5° 

4, 1 66'oo 

68800 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph 

Company... 

— 

— 

— 

1,128-00 

1,254-00 

2>559'5° 

2>^5575 

1,186-00 

— 

Great  North-Western  Telegraph 

9,864-00 

i8,538-°o 

Company  of  Canada 

— 

457'°° 

— 

659-00 

— 

— 

— 

North  American  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

783'5° 

— 

Temiskaming  and  Northern  On¬ 
tario  Railway  Company 

— 

— 

862-00 

— 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany 

6,642-99 

5,036-09 

— 

3,906-20 

— 

360-46 

Total . 

9,412-49 

7>297'34 

“  14 

25,242*20 

47,682-55 

13,697-10 

19,499-80 

1 6, 193-05 

13,192-46 

688-qo 

1  261  miles  in  State  of  Minnesota.  2  In  Newfoundland. 


at  present  includes  the  Allan  Line,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Canadian 
Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,  and  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.  The 
amount  awarded  is  $1,000,000.  In  return 
the  joint  companies  are  required  to  provide 
three  sailings  per  week  from  Montreal  or 
Quebec  whilst  the  St.  Lawrence  remains 
open  to  navigation,  and  two  sailings  pet¬ 


to  allow  it  to  ignore  the  representations 
of  the  parliamentary  representatives  of 
these  cities. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  that  the  well-known  service  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong  is 
subsidized  for  the  carrying  of  mails  jointly 
by  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  Great 

39 1 


The  Canadian  telegraph  service  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
company  formed  in  1846  under  the 
somewhat  clumsy  title,  “  The  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Niagara,  and  St.  Catherine's 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  Company. " 
This  Company  in  the  following  year  was 
organized  as  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company,  the  capital  of  the  new 
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concern  being  #60,000.  The  construction 
of  the  line  was  at  first  limited  to  the 
territory  between  Quebec  and  Toronto, 
the  company  working  at  the  close  of 
1847  about  540  miles  of  wire.  During 
the  following  three  or  four  years  several 
smaller  companies  were  floated,  amongst 
them  one  to  construct  a  line  between 
Montreal  and  Bytown,  now  Ottawa.  These 
ventures,  however,  were  far  from  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  the  course  of  time  were 
absorbed  by  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines  by  the 
passage  in  1852  by  the  Canadian  Legis¬ 
lature  of  a  general  telegraph  law.  This 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Telegraph  Company  (this  concern 
had  no  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway),  under  which  a  line  was  built 
from  Buffalo  to  Quebec.  Lively  oppo¬ 
sition  was  promised,  but  this  company, 
like  its  predecessors,  dragged  along 
during  a  few  years  till  its  lines  were 
purchased  by  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company  at  a  cost  of  #11,000. 

About  this  time  the  company  launched 
out  into  a  bold  policy.  Lines  to  the 
frontiers  of  population  were  built1 
Places  far  remote  from  railroads  and 
from  the  centres  of  commerce  were 
made  accessible,  and  at  the  close  of  1875 
the  company  had  in  operation  20,000 
miles  of  wire,  1,400  offices,  and  2,000 
employees.  The  number  of  messages 
transmitted  during  the  year  preceding,  in 
addition  to  millions  of  words  in  press 
dispatches,  was  2,000,000.  As  the  result 
of  an  energetic  policy  and  by  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  capital  to  #2,000,000,  to 
provide  the  means  of  communication 
wherever  needed,  the  lines  of  the 
Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  instead  of 
their  operation  being  limited  to  Toronto 
and  Quebec  as  in  1847,  were  extended 
from  Sackville,  N.B.,  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
from  Montreal  to  Portland,  Me.,  from 
Montreal  to  Oswego,  N.Y.,  from  Toronto 
to  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  to  the  most  northerly 
boundaries  of  Ontario. 

At  the  time  of  amalgamation  with  the 
Great  North-Western  Telegraph  Company, 
in  1881,  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company 
owned  and  operated  20,479  miles  of  wire, 
had  1,507  offices,  2,625  instruments,  and 
numbered  in  its  employ  70  female  and 
2,267  male  employees. 

1  he  Great  North-Western  Telegraph 


Company  was  incorporated  in  1880  with 
a  capital  of  #400,000.  The  uniform  tariff 
over  the  company’s  lines  between  offices 
in  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
New  Brunswick  during  the  day  is  25  cents 
for  10  words  and  at  night  25  cents  for 
25  words.  Between  offices  not  over  12 
miles  apart,  15  cents  for  10  words  day 
and  night  alike. 

Galvanized  wire  imported  from  England 
was  first  used  on  the  lines  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  nothing  inferior 
has  ever  been  employed.  Heavy  copper 
wire  is  now  used  on  some  of  the  longest 
and  most  important  circuits,  and  the 
company’s  offices  are  equipped  with  all 
the  latest  and  most  modern  telegraphic 
inventions  and  appliances.  This  whole 
system  is  now  under  the  closest  alliance 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  from  its  business  centres, 
such  as  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Winnipeg,  direct 
wires  connect  with  the  chief  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
operates  a  commercial  telegraph  service 
under  its  corporate  rights  as  a  railway. 
Organization  took  place  on  February  17, 
1881.  The  control  of  telegraph  interests  is 
not  separate  from  the  control  of  the  railway, 
and  the  officers  are  in  each  case  the  same. 
The  company  has  the  largest  wire  mileage 
in  the  Dominion,  and  carries  on  operations 
in  all  the  provinces,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  It 
has  not  absorbed  the  interests  of  any  other 
telegraph  organization  ;  but  has  proceeded 
from  the  start  on  an  independent  and 
self-contained  basis. 

The  capital  liability  of  the  telegraph 
interest  is  wrapped  up  in  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  railway.  The  gross  revenue 
from  operation  was  #3,286,508.65  in  19x3, 
against  which  there  were  operating 
expenses  of  #1,691,953.38.  The  net 
balance  was  handed  over  to  the  railway 
company. 

The  plant  has  increased  from  4,964  miles 
of  poles,  16,790  miles  of  wire,  and  435 
offices  in  1887,  to  13,646  miles  of  poles  and 
cable,  70,546  miles  of  wire,  and  1,424  offices 
in  1913.  The  traffic  increased  from  567,840 
messages  sent  in  1887,  to  4,731,717  in  1913. 
In  1887  the  lines  were  extended  eastward 
to  the  city  of  Quebec,  in  1888  to  St.  John, 
N.B.,  and  in  1889  to  Halifax  and  Canso, 
N.S.,  where  they  connect  with  the  deep-sea 
cables  for  Europe.  In  1893  the  lines  were 
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further  extended  eastward  to  Sydney  and 
Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton.  Extensions 
were  also  made  throughout  other  parts 
of  Canada  over  all  new  branches  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  lines 
acquired  by  that  company  as  well  as  over 
some  roads  belonging  to  other  companies, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  telegraph 
lines  now  reach  every  point  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
either  by  its  own  wires  or  by  direct 
connection  with  the  Government  lines. 

The  department  has  direct  connection 
and  working  arrangements  with  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  for  Europe 
and  beyond  ;  with  the  Halifax  and 
Bermudas  Company  for  Bermuda  and  the 
West  Indies;  with  the  Pacific  Cable  Board 
for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Fanning 
Island,  etc.,  and  through  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  with  the 
Commercial  Pacific  Company,  for  Japan 
and  China;  with  the  United  States  and 
Hayti  and  the  New  York  Havana  Company 
and  via  Galveston  for  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

Connection  is  made  with  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  at  Sumas,  B.C., 
North  Portal,  Sask.,  Emerson,  Man.,  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  Mich.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  Morristown,  N.Y.,  Richford, 
Vt.,  and  Mattawamkeag,  Me.,  through 
wires  being  worked  between  cities  in 
Canada  and  leading  cities  in  the  United 
States.  For  some  years  back  all  new 
circuits  of  any  importance  have  been 
constructed  of  copper.  At  the  end  of  1911, 
42  per  cent,  of  all  the  wire  in  service  was 
copper,  and  20  per  cent,  heavy  iron  wire, 
the  remaining  38  per  cent,  being  for  local 
circuits. 

In  1888  one  wire  (worked  duplex)  be¬ 
tween  Montreal  and  Winnipeg  was 
sufficient  to  carry  all  the  traffic  between 
Eastern  Canada  and  points  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  traffic  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  At 
present  there  are  two  wires  worked 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  three 
from  Toronto  to  Winnipeg,  four  from 
Montreal  to  Winnipeg,  three  from 
Winnipeg  to  Vancouver,  all  worked  duplex, 
which  doubles  the  capacity  of  each  wire  ; 
besides  which  there  are  other  wh-es  for 
shorter  distances. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  April  1851,  and 
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represents  at  the  present  time  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
telegraph  interests  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  operations  of  this 
company  in  Canada  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  It 
has  mining  interests  in  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
company  from  Canadian  business  in  19x3 
was  1568,150  ;  operating  expenses  amounted 

to  $3§7.590' 

The  North  American  Telegraph  Company 
operates  a  comparatively  small  mileage  in 
the  district  about  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  is 
controlled  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
It  was  organized  in  1886  with  a  capital  of 
$ 200,000,  all  of  which  was  used  in  the 
purchase  of  property  and  equipment.  In 
1913  this  company  showed  a  balance  as 
between  gross  revenue  and  operating 
expenses  of  $938. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Telegraph 
Company  is  directly  identified  with  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  telegraph  company  follow  the 
railway-line  more  or  less  closely,  and  are 
distributed  over  the  provinces  of  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company  was  organized  on  November  8, 
1906,  with  a  capital  of  1 100,000.  The 
control  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which 
provided  and  owns  all  the  real  property 
and  equipment.  This  company  has  con¬ 
siderable  wire  mileage  in  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia,  though  its  operations 
are  as  yet  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
railway. 

The  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government  of  Ontario,  provides 
a  commercial  telegraph  service  along  its 
right  of  way  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  province.  The  business  transacted, 
while  relatively  small,  is  naturally  of 
material  consequence  to  the  district  in 
which  these  facilities  are  provided. 

The  Dominion  Government  first  estab¬ 
lished  a  telegraph  service  in  1879,  the 
primary  object  of  the  service  being  to 
aid  navigation  and  to  furnish  a  means  of 
communication  between  remote  points  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  the  same  manner,  though 
lines  were  carried  over  the  prairies,  they 
were  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  aid 


the  work  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police.  The  opening  of  the 
Yukon  in  1896  led  to  the  construction  of 
several  thousands  of  miles  of  line  into  the 
new  mining  country.  For  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Government  telegraph  service  9,860 
miles  of  wire  have  been  erected,  whilst, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Government  service 
was  not  originally  intended  for  commercial 
purposes  it  has  been  increasingly  so  used 
of  late  years.  The  gross  revenue  in  19x3 
was  1215,526,  whilst  the  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  1491,550. 

Six  cable  companies  have  a  terminus 
in  Canada — five  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
one  on  the  Pacific.  They  are  all  controlled 
by  foreign  interests,  and  several  of  them 
merely  land  at  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
because  of  geographical  consideration. 
The  Pacific  cable  was  constructed  and  is 
owned  and  operated  by  a  partnership  of 
Governments  —  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  It  lies  between 
Bamfield,  British  Columbia,  and  Australia, 
with  a  bifurcation  to  New  Zealand.  To 
Canada  belongs  no  small  part  of  the  credit 
of  projecting  the  laying  of  this  cable,  since 
for  some  time  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  insistently  urged  its  construction 
upon  the  Governments  which  now  con¬ 
stitute  the  owning  partnership.  It  was 
in  1893  that  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  then 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  under¬ 
took  what  has  been  officially  described  as 
the  Mission  to  Australia.  From  that 
moment  the  joiixt  ownership  of  a  Pacific 
cable  became  a  practical  question.  At  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1894  the  suggestion 
received  unanimous  support.  Matters  did 
not  come  to  a  head,  however,  until  1901, 
in  which  year  the  Pacific  Cable  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
work  of  laying  the  cable  was  actually 
commenced  in  the  year  following. 

The  essential  features  of  the  partnership 


agreement  under  which  the  cable  was 
constructed  and  is  operated  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  capital  cost  of  £ 2,000,000  was 
defrayed  by  the  National  Debt  Com¬ 
missioners.  Repayment  takes  the  form 
of  a  terminable  annuity  at  the  rate  of 
^77,540  18s.,  a  sum  that  includes  interest 
at  3  per  cent.  This  fund  plus  whatever 
deficit  may  arise  from  operation  is  to  be 
made  up  annually  by  the  Governments 
concerned  in  the  following  proportion  : 
Great  Britain,  five-eighteenths ;  Canada, 
five-eighteenths;  Australia,  six-eighteenths, 
and  New  Zealand,  two-eighteenths.  The 
larger  share  falling  upon  Australia  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  the  Commonwealth  had  not  been 
formed,  and  three  of  the  States  had  each 
assumed  two-eighteenths  of  the  obligation. 
Canada’s  payment  in  1913  amounted  to 
$43,700  in  round  figures.  The  Pacific 
cable  has  beeix  in  operation  since  1902, 
and  the  volume  of  business  has  steadily 
grown. 

The  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  of  Canada  occupies  a  field  by 
itself.  It  can  neither  be  classified  with 
companies  which  operate  a  cable,  nor 
with  companies  which  operate  a  land  line, 
although  its  functions  partake  of  the 
character  of  both.  The  Canadian  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  1903,  and  was  in 
many  respects  the  pioneer  organization  in 
the  realm  of  wireless  development.  The 
primary  experiments  in  cross-Atlantic 
wireless  telegraphy  were  carried  on  in 
Canada,  the  first  station  having  been 
erected  near  Glace  Bay  in  Nova  Scotia. 
This  experimental  work  was  aided  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  to  that  extent 
distinction  attaches  to  Canada. 

Telephones 

The  telephone  has  been  so  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  useful  adjunct  of  commercial 
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and  social  life  that  it  is  not  surprising 
there  should  be  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  corporate  bodies  operating  tele¬ 
phone  systems.  This  increase  is  indeed 
noticeable  in  Canada,  where  the  telephone 
is  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  common 
necessity  than  as  a  luxury.  In  1912  there 
was  one  telephone  in  use  for  every  19-3 
persons  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion, 
in  1913  there  was  one  instrument  to  every 
i6-2  persons. 


- 1  he  number  and  character  of  the 
larger  organizations  operating  within  the 
Dominion  on  June  30,  1913,  are  shown  in 
the  statement  on  p.  394. 

As  compared  with  1912  there  was  an 
increase  of  17  in  the  number  of  muni¬ 
cipal,  173  stock,  129  co-operative,  32 
partnership,  and  38  private  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  total  wire  mileage  was  distributed 
amongst  the  provinces  as  follows  : — 


Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 
Prince  Edward  Island. 
Quebec  ... 

Ontario  ... 

Manitoba... 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta  . 

British  Columbia 

Total  mileage 


32,373-16 
23,72791 
3,305 
...  207,349 

•••  446o'3’57 
1 47«575'5° 
38,60688 

8°.3°575 

113,030 


...  1,092,58677 
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THE  PRESS  OF  CANADA 


NGLAND,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  34 
millions,  has  some¬ 
thing  like  3,400  peri¬ 
odicals.  Canada,  with 
about  7  millions  of 
people,  has  about 
1,8004  Thus,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  numbers,  Canada's 
newspaper  record  seems  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  The  young  bustling  community 
whose  national  life  stretches  across  a  con¬ 
tinent,  and  is,  therefore,  somewhat  attenu¬ 
ated,  has  a  journal  for  every  4,000  people, 
while  staid  and  compact  England,  whose 
roots  run  far  back  into  antiquity,  has  not 
yet  accomplished  more  than  one  for  every 
10,000. 

But  numbers  tell  only  a  small  part  of  the 
story  of  the  astonishing  spread  of  Canadian 
journalism.  Compare  the  bulky  Manitoba 
Free  Press,  the  Calgary  Herald,  or  the 
Victoria  Colonist  of  to-day  with  the  slender 
issues  of  the  same  journals  ten  or  even  five 
years  ago,  and  you  realize  that  each  one  of 
the  Canadian  total  of  1,800  newspapers 
means  now  at  least  four  times  what  it 
meant  then.  For  the  journals  of  every 
Canadian  centre,  from  Halifax  on  the 
Atlantic  to  Victoria  on  the  Pacific,  can 
show  a  similarly  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment.  Thus,  the  Montreal  Star  used  to  be 
a  one  cent  paper  of  4  pages,  24  columns ; 
to-day  it  is  still  a  one  cent  paper,  but  its 
pages  range  from  20  to  44,  and  its  columns 
from  160  to  352. 

In  this  the  journalism  of  Canada  is,  of 
course,  only  reflecting  the  industrial,  social, 
and  political  expansion  which  has  made 
Canada  one  of  the  world’s  marvels. 
Quantity  and  rapid  growth,  however,  are 
not  everything ;  a  fungus  of  large  and  speedy 
development  may  be  a  poison  all  the  same. 
Goldwin  Smith  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  when,  a  decade  or  so  ago,  he  declared 
that  in  its  journalism,  as  in  its  literature, 
Canada  remained  a  mere  “  political  expres¬ 
sion  ” ;  it  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
movements  up  and  down  of  the  pump  of 

1  A  complete  descriptive  list  of  all  the  periodicals 
of  Canada  is  given  in  “Sell's  World's  Press,”  1915 
edition. 


its  own  particular  parish.  The  writer  in 
Ontario  had  no  field  beyond  his  own  pro¬ 
vince  and  Montreal.  Between  him  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces  was  interposed 
French  Quebec,  while  Western  Manitoba 
lay  beyond  an  almost  uninhabited  wilder¬ 
ness  of  rocky  swamps,  and  British  Columbia 
was  a  far-off  dream.  How  could  the  out¬ 
look  be  other  than  restricted  ? 

All  this  is  now  changed.  We  have  now 
a  new  era  of  Canadian  nationalism  which 
Canadian  journalists,  whether  their  mother 
tongue  be  French  or  English,  have  done 
much  to  hasten.  They  talk  politics,  com¬ 
merce,  and  social  life,  and  (what  is  to  many 
of  their  readers  no  whit  less  important) 
sport,  not  as  a  concern  of  the  city  alone, 
or  even  the  Province — they  know  no 
smaller  limits  than  the  Dominion  itself 
and  the  Empire  of  which  it  is  an  insepar¬ 
able  part.  And  the  criticism  of  world 
affairs  is  as  generally  sane  and  shrewd. 
Indeed,  here  and  there  in  the  newer  pro¬ 
vinces  there  is  a  touch  of  the  precocious  in 
the  largeness  of  outlook, 
fc  The  London  cablegrams  sent  to  such 
journals  as  the  Montreal  Star,  the  Toronto 
News,  and  the  Vancouver  Province  by  their 
resident  correspondents  in  England  often 
exceed  6,000  words  per  week,  which,  at 
3-jd.,  or  even  2^d.,  per  word,  makes  up  a 
pretty  heavy  bill  in  cable  tolls  alone.  The 
direct  British  service  of  the  Canadian 
Associated  Press  is  also  considerable,  and, 
as  the  cable  charges  decline  under  the 
stimulating  statesmanship  of  the  British 
and  Canadian  Postmasters-General,  the 
space  allowance  devoted  to  direct  British 
news  in  all  Canadian  journals  will  be 
greatly  enlarged. 

Nevertheless  the  journalism  of  Canada 
remains  an  astounding  product  of  Cana¬ 
dian  character  and  progressiveness.  It 
has  long  rivalled  the  Bar  as  a  training 
ground  of  Canadian  public  men.  Sir 
Hugh  Graham,  the  Northcliffe  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  owes  his  place  of  power  in  the 
public  life  of  the  Dominion  to  the  sheer 
success  of  his  journalistic  efforts.  The 
Toronto  Globe  gave  to  Canada  George  Brown, 
a  giant  in  the  journalism  and  politics  of 
the  critical  years  of  the  mid-Victorian  era. 
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On  the  other  side  in  politics,  the  Montreal 
Gazette  gave  Canada  Thomas  White,  a 
parliamentary  leader  of  the  first  rank.  In 
Mr.  Tarte,  Quebec  journalism  provided 
a  French-Canadian  Labouchere  —  keen, 
aggressive,  and  brilliant.  And  if  you  took 
from  the  last  Federal  Ministry  the  states¬ 
men  who  were  once  journalists  and  owe 
much  of  their  political  strength  to  news¬ 
paper  proprietorship,  that  Ministry  would 
practically  have  ceased  to  exist.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  would  have  had  to  go,  so 
would  Mr.  Fielding,  the  author  of  Prefer¬ 
ence,  and  as  good  a  working  journalist  as 
Nova  Scotia  ever  produced  ;  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Templeton,  and  others.  Mr.  Sifton, 
a  great  “  power  behind  the  throne  ”  of 
Canadian  Ministerial  life,  is  chief  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  leading  Western  journal  ;  Sir 
William  Mulock,  the  Canadian  creator  of 
Imperial  penny  postage,  and  Mr.  Oliver 
have  their  intimate  proprietary  and  other 
associations  in  journalism  ;  so  had  the  late 
Lord  Strathcona  from  his  early  days. 

But  the  growth  of  national  conscious¬ 
ness  is  making  Canadian  journalism  more 
than  a  stepping-stone  to  politics ;  it  is 
providing  a  career  in  itself  for  the  ablest 
of  younger  Canadians.  Sir  J.  S.  Willison, 
the  Canadian  correspondent  of  The  Times 
and  editor  of  the  Toronto  News,  owes  fame 
to  his  trenchant  journalistic  exposition  of 
high  Canadian  ideals,  no  less  than  to  his 
biography  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Of  Sir 
Hugh  Graham  I  have  already  spoken.  Dr. 
Macdonald  wields  a  potent  influence  upon 
Liberal  policy  and  upon  public  affairs 
generally  through  the  Toronto  Globe. 
These  are  all  powers  to  reckon  with  in 
Conservative  policy  ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  name  a  round  dozen  of  other  Canadian 
journalists  who  find  in  their  journalism  a 
means  incomparably  more  effective  than 
any  other  of  guiding  national  destinies. 
Of  the  Canadian  Press  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  claimed,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John 
Willison,  that  it  takes  a  higher  view  of  its 
responsibilities,  performs  a  better  service 
for  the  community,  and  does  its  work  in 
fairer  spirit  and  with  a  better  motive 
than  ever  before.  And  it  is  always 
moving  on. 


DUFFERIN  TERRACE  FROM  CITADEL  HALL. 


QUEBEC 


INCE  the  day  when 
Jacques  Cartier 
landed  at  Gaspe 
and  erected  there 
a  huge  wooden 
cross  bearing  the 
inscription  “  Long 
live  the  King  of 
France,”  the  province  of  Quebec  has  been 
mainly  populated  and  largely  governed 
by  the  descendants  of  the  early  French 
pioneers.  Of  its  total  population  of 

2,003,232  (Dominion  Census  191 1),  1,605,339 
are  French,  using  the  French  language, 
practising  French  customs,  and  often 

imbued  with  French  ideals.  Over  1,700,000 
are  Roman  Catholics. 

This  vast  province,  the  largest  of  all 
the  Canadian  provinces,  includes  within 
its  boundaries  690,865  square  miles  of 
land  and  15,969  square  miles  of  water, 
a  total  of  706,834  square  miles. 

This  may  be  divided  into  nine  districts 
under  the  names  of  (1)  Eastern  Townships, 
(2)  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  (3)  Gaspesia, 
(4)  Matapedia,  (5)  Ottawa  Region, 
(6)  Temistraming,  (7)  St.  Maurice,  (8)  St. 
John  and  Saguenay,  (9)  Ungava.  Under 
these  headings  it  is  proposed  to  describe 
briefly  the  salient  characteristics  of  each 
district,  its  configuration,  its  resources  and 
its  towns. 


“  The  Eastern  Townships  ”  is  the  name 
by  which  that  part  of  the  province  lying 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  has  been 
known  for  many  years.  In  it  are  com¬ 
prised  the  counties  of  Brome,  Compton, 
Drummond  and  Arthabaska,  Megantic, 
Missisquoi,  Richmond  and  Wolfe,  Shefford, 
Sherbrooke  and  Stanstead,  which  together 
cover  an  area  of  about  4,500,000  acres. 
This  part  of  the  province  was  first  settled 
by  white  people  in  the  autumn  of  1784 
when  a  hardy  band  of  pioneers  from  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  United 
Empire  Loyalists  who  had  fought  on  the 
British  side  in  the  American  Rebellion, 
settled  on  the  shores  of  Missisquoi  Bay. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  other,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  a  steady  flow  of  immigrants  hailing 
from  the  States  of  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts.  The  original  colonists 
were  of  Scotch,  Iiish,  and  English  descent, 
but  to-day  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
is  in  the  hands  of  French-Canadians. 

Possessed  of  a  healthy  and  desirable 
climate,  the  Eastern  Townships  also  boast 
picturesque  and  charming  scenery  and  are 
appropriately  termed  the  “  Garden  of 
Quebec.”  The  country  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  sections  of  the  Dominion  and 
during  the  summer  season  attracts  thousands 
of  city  dwellers  from  Canadian  and 
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American  cities,  who  spend  their  summer 
vacation  among  its  lakes  and  hills.  Lakes, 
rivers,  woods,  and  meadows  abound  every¬ 
where,  and  here  and  there  an  occasional 
mountain  lifts  its  head  in  rugged  and 
striking  beauty.  Of  its  lakes  the  most 
important  as  to  size  is  Memphremagog, 
30  miles  long,  lying  between  the 
counties  of  Strusliar  and  Brome  and 
extending  into  the  State  of  Vermont. 
During  the  summer  months  a  steamer 
makes  daily  trips  from  Newport,  in  Vermont, 
to  Magog  at  its  northern  extremitv,  passing 
numerous  summer  residences  and  pleasant 
farm-houses  and  calling  at  several  flourish- 
villages.  Along  its  shores  rises  the  Green 
Mountain  Range,  including  the  peaks  of 
Mount  Orford,  Owl's  Head,  and  Mount 
Elephantis.  Its  outlet,  the  Magog  River, 
expands  into  the  “  Little  Lake  Magog,”  and 
ultimately  joins  the  St.  Francis  River,  which 
flows  into  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence. 

Brome  Lake  in  Brome  Countv,  while 
not  large,  is  among  the  more  important 
in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  noted  for  their  beauty.  The  little 
village  of  Knowlton  is  a  popular  summer 
resort  and  many  people  visit  the  famous 
“  Bolton  Pass."  In  the  county  of  Compton 
Lake  Megantic  affords  endless  opportunities 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  the  surrounding 
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forest  being  well  stocked  with  big  game. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Yamaska  and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  two 
streams  which  wind  their  way  through 
valleys  of  rare  beauty. 

The  nature  of  the  scenery  makes  the 
life  of  the  farmer  far  pleasanter  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  than  it  is  in  many  other 
parts  of  Canada.  Especially  does  the 
landscape  appeal  to  the  man  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  finds  a  treeless  plain 
almost  unendurable.  Here,  in  this  corner 
of  Quebec,  he  finds  a  country  which  in  its 
physical  features  closely  resembles  the 
country  of  his  birth.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  his  neighbours  habitually  speak  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  their  ways  may  not  be 
his  ways.  But  the  French-Canadian  is 
courteous,  honest,  and  obliging.  Above  all, 
he  is  tolerant,  and  although  his  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  rigid,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  force  his  religious 
principles  upon  his  Protestant  or  Non¬ 
conformist  neighbours.  Besides,  there  are 
quite  sufficient  English-speaking  people  in 
the  Townships  to  compensate  the  insular 
Briton  for  any  irritation  that  may  be  caused 
him  by  the  prevalence  of  a  foreign  tongue 
in  a  British  country.  In  his  “  Travels  with  a 
Donkey”  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  of 
the  Cevennes  :  “  Here  after  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  Protestant  is  still  Protestant, 
Catholic  still  Catholic,  in  mutual  toleration 
and  mild  amity  of  life.  But  the  races  of 
man,  like  that  indomitable  nature  whence 
it  sprang,  has  medicating  virtues  of  its 
own  :  the  years  and  seasons  bring  various 
harvests ;  the  sun  returns  after  the  rain  ; 
and  mankind  outlives  secular  animosities 
as  a  single  man  awakens  from  the  passions 
of  a  day.”  So  with  the  Eastern  Townships  ! 

The  typical  Eastern  Townships  farm 
of  say  250  acres  is  divided  into  three 
sections — cultivated  land,  pasturage,  and 
woodland.  The  three  divisions  are  probably 
of  about  equal  extent,  and  each  is  considered 
equally  necessary.  The  pastures  sustain, 
through  the  summer,  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  such  horses  as  are  turned  out  to  graze. 
A  farm  of  this  extent  should  have  forty 
head  of  cattle  and  perhaps  fifty  sheep. 
The  forest  furnishes  fuel  for  the  house, 
cordwood  to  sell  at  the  village,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  the  sap  for  the 
far-famed  maple  sugar  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  From  the  cultivated  portion 
of  his  farm,  the  farmer  will  take  say  eighty 
tons  of  hay,  and  a  good  supply  of  ensilage, 
corn,  mangold  -  wurzels,  beets,  turnips, 


carrots,  etc.,  for  winter  feed  for  live  stock, 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes, 
a  few  hundred  bushels  of  oats  and  barley, 
a  less  quantity  of  wheat,  perhaps  fifty 
bushels  of  apples,  squashes,  pumpkins, 
etc.,  etc.  Strawberry  and  raspberry  culti¬ 
vation  is  carried  on  by  some  farmers 
profitably,  and  grapes  are  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  some  sections,  but  not  generally. 

These  and  many  others  are  products  of 
the  typical  Townships  farm.  And  what 
is  not  consumed  on  the  farm  is  readily 
turned  into  cash  at  the  local  village  or 
town  market.  Potatoes  command  from 
50  cents  (2s.)  to  #1.00  (4s.)  per  bag. 
Cereals  are  always  in  demand,  though  they 
are  usually  fed  on  the  farm.  Eggs  brings 
from  15  cents  (7^d.)  to  40  cents  (is.  Bd.) 
per  dozen.  Bee-keeping  is  found  profitable 
by  those  who  take  it  up  scientifically.  All 
this  emphasizes  the  “mixed”  farming 
character  of  Eastern  Townshipsagriculture. 

But,  amid  all  these  various  phases  of 
farming,  in  this  section  of  Canada,  three 
branches  stand  out  prominently  as 
representing  the  important  revenue- 
producing  features  of  Eastern  Townships 
farming.  First  and  foremost  is  dairying, 
the  most  important  source  of  the  farmer’s 
revenue.  This  industry  has  made  rapid 
strides  within  recent  years  ;  so  important 
has  it  become,  in  fact,  that  farms  are  leased 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cows  they 
are  able  to  maintain,  the  rental  figure  being 
about  $10  per  cow.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dairy  industry 
has  not  yet  attained  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence,  since  the  methods  followed 
still  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Butter 
and  cheese  produced  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  have  won  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  greater  care  on  the  part  of  both 
factory  owners  and  farmers  should  make 
dairying  even  more  profitable  than  it  is 
now.  Exact  figures  of  production  for 
the  immediate  past  are  not  available,  but  a 
leading  produce  merchant  of  Montreal  has 
estimated  that  the  butter  and  cheese 
production  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
represents  annually  a  total  value  of  not 
less  than  $6,000,000  (^1,200,000),  which 
estimate  is  generally  conceded  to  be  well 
within  the  mark.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  six  millions  should  not  be  increased 
to  twelve  millions  in  the  near  future,  but 
more  farmers  are  wanted  and  especially 
more  agricultural  labourers.  Remunera¬ 
tive  as  it  is,  the  dairy  industry  is  still  in  its 
infancy  in  the  Eastern  Townships, 
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The  dairy  industry  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  rearing  of  live  stock,  the  cream 
going  to  the  butter  factories  and  the  milk 
and  whey  being  fed  to  hogs.  Until  recent 
years  the  farmers  fattened  hogs  merely  for 
local  or  Montreal  markets  and  have  only 
lately  begun  to  pay  serious  attention  to 
the  production  of  bacon  for  export.  Prices, 
even  on  the  local  markets  are  good  and  the 
industry  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue, 
while  the  possibilities  for  the  future  are 
great.  Farmers  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  the  hog  will  not  merely  pay  his 
way  but  yield  a  handsome  profit  into  the 
bargain. 

As  in  the  case  of  hogs,  the  production  of 
fat  cattle  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
demands  of  the  local  market ;  but  here  also 
the  possibilities  are  great.  In  a  district 
where  water  and  pasture  are  plentiful  and 
where  it  is  possible  to  raise  great  crops  of 
hay,  fodder-corn  and  roots,  as  well  as  the 
coarser  grains,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
farmer  should  not  increase  his  earnings  by 
supplying  cattle  for  export  ;  and  especially 
as  this  district  is  situated  so  close  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  great  shipping 
ports  of  Dominion.  The  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships  are  well  known  throughout  Canada 
for  their  splendid  class  of  cattle,  and  a 
visit  to  the  large  agricultural  fairs  held  not 
only  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  but 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
one  with  the  success  of  the  Townships 
farmer  in  carrying  off  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  prizes.  The  herds  of 
pure-bred  A3'rshire,  Hereford,  Durham, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Angus,  Fresiene  and 
Canadian  cattle  are  probably  not  excelled 
anywhere. 

The  soil  of  the  Townships  while  deep 
and  good,  is  generally  kindly  and  friable 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  heavy  draught 
horse  is  not  as  commonly  seen  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  Canada.  Of  recent  years 
however,  the  high  prices  always  obtainable 
for  animals  of  this  class  have  had  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  their  production, 
and  as  they  thrive  and  grow  well  more 
of  them  are  now  bred  than  was  formerly 
the  case. 

The  district  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  light  horses,  some  of  the  most  famous 
roadster  families  in  America  having 
originated  there.  The  services  of  many 
good  stallions  of  various  breeds  are 
available  and  a  ready  market  can  always 
be  found  either  in  Montreal  or  in  the 
neighbouring  New  England  States, 
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Large  areas  are  especially  suitable  for 
the  production  of  sheep,  and  in  fact  on 
almost  every  farm  stock  of  this  class  can 
be  kept  at  a  good  profit.  The  demand  for 
mutton  is  constantly  increasing  and  will 
continue  to  grow  for  many  years  to  come, 
while  local  mills  are  ready  and  willing  to 
pay  fairly  remunerative  prices  for  all  the 
wool  offered.  To  suit  the  market  a  large 
carcass  of  either  mutton  or  lamb  is  required, 
and  the  bigger  breeds  are  therefore  most 
in  demand,  although  any  kind  of  fat  sheep 
will  yield  a  handsome  return. 

On  any  farm,  properly  so  called,  the 
keeping  of  live  stock  is  an  essential  feature 
of  successful  husbandry,  as  otherwise  it 
is  impossible  to  retain  or  increase,  by 
natural  means,  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In 
some  districts,  however,  the  actual  visible 
returns  from  stock  are  much  greater  than 
in  others,  as  much  depends  on  proximity 
to  a  profitable  market.  In  this  respect 
the  farmer  of  the  Eastern  Townships  is 
especially  favoured,  as,  provided  the 
quality  is  right — a  matter  almost  entirely 
in  his  own  hands — he  need  never  lack  a 
ready  buyer  or  a  fair  price. 

The  poultry  industry  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable 
of  the  Eastern  Townships.  This  is 
principally  due  to  two  facts  :  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  especially  adapted  to 
successful  poultry  raising  ;  and  the  situation 
is  most  favourable,  being  within  convenient 
marketing  distance  of  the  great  commercial 
metropolis,  Montreal.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs 
in  the  Townships  has  more  than  trebled 
and  yet,  even  with  this  increase,  the  prices 
have  nearly  doubled,  and  to-day  there  is 
a  greater  demand  than  ever  for  first-class 
poultry  and  eggs.  This  is  unquestionable 
proof  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  further 
development  of  this  industry.  To  those 
with  limited  capital  poultry  raising  may 
well  be  recommended.  On  any  small  farm 
— say  from  50  to  60  acres — this  can  be 
made  an  important  industry  and  one  which 
will  give  splendid  returns. 

With  these  first  two  leading  industries  of 
the  Eastern  Townships  the  Old  Country 
farmer  will  be  thoroughly  familiar  and 
should  be  able  easily  to  adapt  himself  to 
local  conditions.  There  is  a  third  industry, 
however,  which  will  be  entirely  new  to 
him.  This  section  of  Quebec  is  the  most 
favoured  home  of  the  maple,  the  national 
tree  of  Canada.  This  magnificent  tree 
flourishes  elsewhere  in  the  Dominion,  but 


climatic  conditions  are  not  everywhere 
such  as  to  make  it  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  During  the  months  of  March 
and  April  special  weather  conditions  are 
required  for  the  production  of  the  sap, 
which,  by  a  process  of  boiling,  is  converted 
into  the  far-famed  maple  sugar.  A  frost 
at  night  and  a  temperature  rising  from 
40  to  50  degrees  during  the  day  is  the 
climatic  requirement  of  maple  sap,  and  this 
is  just  the  condition  that  obtains  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  the  first  week  or  two  of  April. 
The  maple  sugar  industry  has  thus  become 
an  important  phase  of  Eastern  Townships 
farming. 

The  average  farm  has  from  600  to  1,000 
maple-trees  available  for  sugar-making, 
though  there  are  some  farms  where  three 
or  four  thousand  trees  yield  maple  sap. 
Each  tree  yields  from  30  to  50  quarts  of 
sap,  16  quarts  being  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Of  late  years  the  market 
price  has  been  about  xo  cents  per  lb. 
Maple  syrup,  however,  sometimes  proves 
more  profitable.  The  difference  between 
syrup  and  sugar  is  that  the  former  is 
removed  from  the  boiling  pan  at  220 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  remains  in  liquid 
form  ;  while  for  sugar  the  boiling  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  235  degrees  are  reached,  when 
it  is  removed,  and  after  cooling  it  becomes 
solid. 

Probably  in  no  branch  of  farming  has  there 
been  greater  advancement  in  recent  years 
than  in  maple-sugar  making.  Formerly 
most  of  the  appliances  for  tapping  the 
trees  and  receiving  the  sap  were  made  of 
wood,  but  to-day,  on  up-to-date  sugar 
farms,  the  sap  touches  no  wood  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  tree,  and  consequently  retains  a 
higher  standard  of  purity.  As  the  maple 
sugar  season  comes  at  a  time  when  other 
farm  opei'ations  are  not  pressing,  before 
the  land  is  read\r  for  the  plough  or  harrow, 
the  industry  is  very  popular  and  there  are 
few  farmers  who  do  not  devote  a  little 
time  to  “  sugaring.” 

Sherbrooke. — The  most  important  city  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  is  Sherbrooke,  so 
named  in  1816  in  honour  of  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  at  that  time  Governor  of 
Lower  Canada.  Its  progress  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
slow,  but  the  succeeding  years  witnessed  a 
great  change,  and  the  population  that  in 
1901  stood  at  11,765  amounts  to-day  to 
about  xy,ooo.  Substantial  business  and 
public  buildings  have  been  erected,  public 
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utilities  acquired  by  the  municipality  and 
brought  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  a 
street  railway  system  constructed,  and  last 
but  not  least,  many  industries  have  been 
established.  Sherbrooke  has  more  than 
two  hundred  stores  as  well  as  manv  whole¬ 
sale  houses. 

The  city  owes  its  advancement  mainly  to 
the  wonderful  water-powers  furnished  bv 
the  St.  Francis  and  Magog  Rivers,  and  in 
this  respect  Sherbrooke  stands  foremost 
among  Canadian  cities  of  its  size.  Power 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities  is  available 
for  new  industries  and  at  prices  which 
cannot  be  equalled  even  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  The  Sherbrooke  Railway  and 
Power  Company  and  the  City  of  Sherbrooke 
both  have  surplus  power  at  minimum  rates 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  the  city  has 
recently  passed  a  by-law  appropriating 
#100,000  for  extra  power  development. 
The  Magog  River  falls  some  120  ft.  within 
the  city  limits,  the  power  at  the  various 
dams  amounting  to  13,920,  while  the  total 
horse-power  on  the  St.  Fi'ancis  River  has 
been  estimated  at  75,000. 

Other  factors  that  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  expansion  of  the 
industrial  life  of  Sherbrooke  are  the  raw 
materials  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
transportation  facilities.  Timber  of  all 
kinds,  brick,  sand,  and  other  building 
material,  iron  and  copper  deposits,  lime¬ 
stone,  granite,  and  marble  abound,  while 
within  75  miles  are  the  huge  supplies  of 
asbestos  that  arc  mentioned  in  a  later 
paragraph.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Companies’  main 
lines  pass  through  the  city,  which  is  also 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Company. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  order 
to  encourage  manufacturers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
Sherbrooke,  the  city  council  is  prepared  to 
grant  to  a  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
consequence  a  free  building  site,  cheap 
power,  and  tax  exemption. 

As  a  residential  city  Sherbrooke  has  many 
attractions.  It  is  healthy  and  well  con¬ 
structed,  and  being  built  among  the  lulls, 
the  drainage  is  good,  and  epidemic  diseases 
are  practically  unknown.  No  section  of 
the  city  is  badly  congested,  the  supply  of 
houses  being  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  a 
condition  that  also  helps  to  keep  rents  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  River  and  lake  resorts 
in  every  direction  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  summer,  and  attract  not  only  the  people 
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of  Sherbrooke  but  also  thousands  from 
distant  parts. 

Among  the  public  institutions,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  three  excellent 
hospitals,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Monument  National  with  its 
public  hall,  library,  and  amusement-room  ; 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  ; 
the  Art  Building  of  the  Sherbrooke  Library 
and  Art  Union,  with  its  art  galleries,  public 
hall,  library,  and  reading-room  ;  and  the 
splendidly  equipped  fair  grounds  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  which  an  annual  exhibition  of 
national  importance  is  held. 

Lennoxville. — Within  a  few  miles  of 
Sherbrooke,  and  connected  therewith  by 
a  tramline,  is  the  village  of  Lennoxville, 
which  must  be  mentioned  as  the  home  of 
the  famous  Bishop’s  College  and  School. 
The  College  was  founded  in  1840  and  the 
school  a  few  years  later,  the  idea  of  the 
latter  being  to  educate  Canadian  boys  of 
the  better  class  on  the  same  lines  as  obtain 
in  the  English  public  schools.  Many 
famous  Canadians  passed  their  youth  with¬ 
in  its  walls,  and  the  school  ranks  very  high 
among  national  educational  institutions. 

Mention  lias  been  made  of  the  supplies 
of  asbestos  that  exist  in  the  Eastern  1  own- 
ships.  This  mineral  is  mined  at  a 
number  of  places,  but  by  far  the  most 
important  deposits  are  at  Thetford  in  the 
county  of  Megantic.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of 
asbestos  is  obtained  from  Thetford,  where 
the  mines  have  been  worked  since  1878. 
The  asbestos  is  of  the  chrysotile  or 
serpentine  variety,  and  combines  strength 
of  fibre  with  nonconductivity  of  heat,  has 
a  pearly  lustre,  and  varies  in  colour  from 
a  deep  green  to  a  yellow.  In  the  spun 
state  it  is  used  for  packing  for  valves, 
cocks,  piston-rods,  etc.,  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fibre  screens,  garments  for  fire¬ 
men  and  chemical  workers,  and  fireproof 
ropes  for  use  in  fire  departments.  Other 
products  include  asbestos  millboard, 
asbestos  paper,  asbestos  bricks,  asbestos 
board,  etc.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  presence  of  such  large  quantities  of  the 
mineral  in  the  Eastern  Townships  is  an 
asset  of  great  value.  The  production  is 
steadily  increasing  each  year,  the  value  of 
the  output  of  1913  amounting  to  $3,825,959. 
The  working  margin  of  profits  in 
the  asbestos  industry  is  narrow,  but  the 
market  is  beginning  to  show  a  marked 
improvement. 


Thetford  itself  is  a  busy  town  with  a 
population  of  7,500.  Most  of  its  inhabitants 
are  dependent  upon  the  asbestos  industry, 
although  a  few  factories  and  a  couple  of 
foundries  have  been  established  in  the 
town.  There  are  also  some  chrome  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Levis. — Sherbrooke  and  Thetford  are  the 
only  two  towns  of  importance  in  the 
district  to  which  the  name  of  Eastern 
Townships  can  be  strictly  applied1,  but 
between  the  north-western  boundary  of 
the  district  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
in  a  section  of  the  country  which  in  its 
main  characteristics  closely  resembles  the 
Eastern  Townships,  are  several  towns 
worthy  of  mention.  First  and  foremost  is 
Levis,  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  opposite  the  city  of 
Quebec.  Levis  strictly  speaking  has  but 
7,500  people,  but  with  the  contiguous 
municipalities  of  Bienville,  Lanzon,  St. 
David,  Etchemin  and  St.  Romerald, 
numbers  about  20,000  souls. 

Situated  on  an  eminence  more  than 
100  ft.  high,  it  presents  from  the  opposite 
shores  a  picturesque  scene,  with  stores  and 
factories  along  the  river-bank,  while  on  the 
heights  above  are  beautiful  homes  and  tree- 
embowered  cottages,  from  which,  sentinel 
like,  rise  the  spires  of  churches,  schools, 
and  hospitals. 

The  foundation  of  the  town  was  laid  in 
1851  by  Monseigneur  Deziel,  who  first 
erected  a  church  around  which  the  village 
clustered.  In  1861  the  town  was  laid  out. 
Following  the  extension  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  to  Levis  point,  the  latter 
became  a  place  of  considerable  activity. 
As  the  city  of  Quebec  grew  in  population 
and  business  importance,  factories  began 
to  spring  on  the  Levis  side.  With  the 
building  of  Quebec  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  Intercolonial,  a  still  greater  prosperity 
came  to  the  town,  which  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  harbour  offered  increasing  advantages 
to  manufacturers  and  investors,  promising 
to  become  one  of  the  most  active  factory 
centres  along  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Besides  the  exceptional  transportation 
by  water  which  the  city  enjoys,  it  has  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  which  connects 
the  city  with  points  to  the  east  and  west. 

The  station  at  this  point  is  a  very  impos¬ 
ing  building,  and  as  it  is  a  divisional  point 
many  of  its  officers  and  employees  have 
their  homes  here.  The  Quebec  Central 
connects  the  city  points  to  the  south. 
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The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  runs  a 
branch  from  Levis  to  Richmond,  where 
it  connects  with  the  main  line  running 
south-east,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  it  will  have 
direct  railroad  communication  with  all 
points  north  of  the  river.  As  it  is,  it  has 
an  exceptional  ferry  service,  by  means 
of  which  freight  and  passenger  traffic  is 
conducted  across  the  river,  giving  access 
to  the  various  railroads  which  'enter 
Quebec. 

The  Levis  Ferry  Company,  Ltd.,  which 
carries  on  the  greater  part  of  the  passenger 
service,  has  four  boats  (two  for  winter  and 
two  for  summer)  running  regularly  the 
whole  year  between  Lt-vis  and  the  larger 
city.  There  are  also  several  ferries  devoted 
exclusively  to  carrying  freight,  making 
communication  between  the  north  and 
south  shore  of  the  river  easy  and  inexpen¬ 
sive. 

The  harbour  of  Quebec  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  deep-water  ports  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
on  the  Levis  side  of  the  river  are  many 
excellent  natural  sites  for  wharfs.  As  the 
river-bank  is  formed  from  a  solid  ledge  of 
rock  with  the  water  at  low  tide  35  ft.  deep, 
it  is  thought  that  it  could  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  cost  be  converted  into  modern 
wharfs  and  docks  to  accommodate  the 
largest  river  and  ocean  steamships.  The 
Dominion  Government  are,  in  fact,  building 
at  Levis  a  deep-water  wharf,  800  ft.  long 
by  300  ft.  wide,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  A 
number  of  private  wharfs  and  docks  have 
also  been  built. 

As  Levis  and  Quebec  arc  469  miles 
nearer  to  Liverpool  than  New  York,  and 
from  these  points  it  is  279  miles  less  to 
Vancouver  than  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  522  miles  nearer  to  Yoko¬ 
hama,  japan,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  as  the  Dominion  grows  in  population 
it  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  most 
important  harbours. 

From  the  picturesque  Chaudiere  Falls, 
about  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaudiere  River,  Levis  obtains  excellent 
supplies  of  electric  light  and  power.  The 
difference  between  the  upper  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  Chaudiere  River  is  about 
105  ft.,  and  with  a  minimum  flow  of  water 
some  6,000  h.p.  may  be  developed. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
Levis  had  some  difficulty  in  laying  its 
sewers  and  water  mains,  but  the  difficulties 
were  overcome  and  excellent  systems 
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installed.  In  other  departments  of  muni¬ 
cipal  life  the  interests  of  the  citizens  are 
well  protected. 

Sorel. — Between  Levis  and  Montreal,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
only  town  of  importance  is  Sorel.  Situated 
in  Richelieu  Count}7,  at  a  point  where  the 
river  makes  a  sharp  bend,  Sorel  has  a 
population  of  9,000,  and  a  number  of 
flourishing  if  small  factories.  During  the 
summer  months  a  daily  steamboat  service 
is  maintained  with  both  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  the  latter  city  being  about  42 
miles  distant. 

St.  Hyacinthe. — The  pretty  name  of  St. 
Hyacinthe  is  given  to  a  town  of  some 
10,000  people  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yamaska  River,  36  miles  from  Montreal. 
Served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Quebec-Sorel,  and  Intercolonial 
Railways,  it  has  been  chosen  by  a  number 
of  manufacturers  as  the  site  of  factories 
intended  to  produce  goods  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and 
Dominican  college  and  several  convents, 
as  well  as  a  seminary. 

St.  John's. — Some  distance  to  the  south 
is  the  town  of  St.  John’s,  with  a  population 
of  about  half  that  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  Like 
the  latter  place,  St.  John’s  has  a  number 
of  industries  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
lumber,  grain,  and  country  produce.  The 
council  owns  many  acres  of  land  and  is 
prepared  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  with  the  grant  of  a 
free  site.  A  fine  bridge  connects  the  town 
with  Iberville  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Richelieu  River. 

South-west  of  Montreal,  in  the  extremity 
of  Quebec  Province,  are  several  fertile 
and  thriving  counties  where  the  French- 
Canadian  element  is  overshadowed  by 
farmers  of  Scotch  and  Irish  descent. 
Among  them  is  Chateauguay,  famous  as 
the  spot  where,  in  1812,  7,000  Americans 
under  General  Hampton  were  repulsed  by 
i,6oo  Canadians  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  de  Salaberry. 

Valley  field. — Adjoining  Chateauguay  is 
the  County  of  Beauharnois,  in  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Yalleyfield.  The  city, 
which  has  a  population  of  10,000,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  one  of  the 
lakes  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  and  near  the  head  of  the 
Beauharnois  Canal.  Yalleyfield  is  directly 
connected  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railway  with  the  cities  of  New  York  and 


Montreal ;  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
with  New  York,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and 
Toronto,  and  with  the  ports  of  Quebec, 
Portland,  Me.,  Halifax,  St.  John,  and 
Boston,  Mass.  During  the  summer  three 
lines  of  steamboats  provide  communication 
with  Montreal,  which  lies  some  35  miles 
distant.  The  city  is  well  adapted  through 
its  geographical  position  for  trade  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  in  addition  to 
a  number  of  smaller  industries  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
cotton  mill  in  Canada  is  established  here. 
Local  water  privileges,  when  fully  deve¬ 
loped,  will  furnish  15,000  horse-power. 

Becoming  a  town  in  1876,  Yalleyfield 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1904  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  eight  council- 
men.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  a 
cathedral,  five  churches,  a  convent,  college, 
and  academy,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
schools,  Gault  Institute,  and  a  kindergarten, 
The  waterworks  and  street-lighting  system 
are  municipally  owned.  It  is  very  popular 
with  Montreal  people  as  a  summer  resort, 
and  thousands  of  people  make  stays  of 
greater  or  shorter  duration  during  the 
warm  season  of  the  year.  The  city  supple¬ 
ments  its  natural  advantages  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  centre  by  the  offer  of  cheaper 
power,  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  period 
of  20  years,  and  free  factory  sites. 

Below  Quebec,  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  region  which 
has  been  referred  to  above  as  the  region 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  which 
comprises  the  counties  of  Bellechasse, 
Montmagny,  L  Islet,  Kamouraska,  Temi- 
scouata,  Rimouski,  and  Matane.  The 
more  southerly  of  these  counties  differ  but 
little  in  their  characteristics  from  the 
Eastern  Townships,  and  are  fairly  well 
settled.  Temiscouata,  Rimouski,  and  Matane, 
however,  are  neither  so  well  known  nor 
so  thickly  populated,  large  areas  of  land 
having  been  withheld  from  settlement  until 
recent  years.  Temiscouata  has  made  rapid 
progress  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  and  is  likely  to  experience  a  lar<^e 
increase  in  population  now  that  better 
transportation  facilities  have  been  provided. 
Hidden  by  its  mountains  are  fertile  valleys, 
lakes,  and  small  rivers,  and  it  is  only  to  the 
superficial  observer  gazing  from  the 
window  of  a  train  that  the  country  appears 
rather  forbidding.  The  more  thorough 
explorer  will  find  much  to  reward  him  for 
his  efforts,  and  the  sportsman  can  gratify 
his  desire  to  slay  as  easily  and  as  satisfac- 
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torilv  as  in  the  adjoining  province  of  New 
Brunswick. 

These  three  counties — they  might  more 
accurately  be  described  as  regions — have 
been  carefully  examined  by  Government 
explorers  and  an  analysis  of  their  reports 
affords  a  good  description  of  the  country. 
The  district  was  divided  into  four  regions. 
The  first  is  situated  between  the  River 
Rimouski  and  the  River  Caribou,  and  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  undulating  ground  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  The  heights  are  covered  with 
hardwood  and  cedar,  and  mountain  ash 
trees  are  found  almost  everywhere.  In 
the  second  region  the  lands  between  the 
River  Rimouski  and  the  township  of  Bien- 
court  are  the  best  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  head  of  the  River  Shellier  and  the 
other  small  watercourses,  which  are  here 
met  with,  form  beautiful  valleys  of  fertile 
lands.  The  trees,  which  are  large  and 
fine,  include  the  maple,  birch,  spruce, 
cedar,  white  birch,  and  sapin.  Between 
Biencourt  and  the  provincial  boundary 
line  the  country  presents  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  and  qualities. 

I11  the  county  of  Rimouski  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Fleuriault,  Masse,  Neigette, 
Ouimet,  Macpes,  and  Flynn  cover  an  area 
of  about  300,000  acres,  and  this  immense 
extent  of  land  is  stated  to  be  well  fitted 
for  cultivation  and  in  every  way  suitable 
for  settlement.  The  land  is  generally 
sufficiently  level  to  permit  of  the  making 
of  good  roads  with  easy  gradients,  while 
the  soil  is  everywhere  of  excellent  quality 
with  very  few  stones  and  easy  to  cultivate. 
The  only  disadvantage  is,  perhaps,  the 
scarcity  of  water  which  is  felt  in  some 
localities. 

In  the  northerly  parts  of  the  townships 
of  Fleuriault,  Neigette,  and  Macpes  the 
means  of  communication  are  well  advanced, 
and  many  fine  and  prosperous  settlements 
may  be  found.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
these  same  townships,  as  also  in  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Masse,  Ouimet,  and  Flynn,  settle¬ 
ment  is  still  only  beginning,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  establishment  of 
several  more  communities.  It  is  said  that 
the  clearing  of  the  land  is  so  easy  and  the 
soil  so  fertile  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
discover  a  locality  more  advantageous  to 
a  settler  with  limited  means. 

The  third  region  is  comprised  between 
the  mountains  east  of  the  River  Rimouski 
and  the  River  Mistigougeche,  and  also  in 
between  the  surveyed  sections  of  the 
townships  of  Flynn  and  Ouimet  and  the 
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provincial  boundary.  The  land,  watered 
tor  many  miles  by  the  River  Mistigougeche, 
is  slightly  undulating  and  covered  with  a 
rich  yellow  soil.  Spruce,  maple,  birch, 
cedar,  white  birch,  and  tamarac  are  there- 
found  in  abundance,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  fine  lakes. 

The  fourth  region  is  situated  between 
Lake  Mistigougeche  and  the  river  of  the 
same  name  on  one  side,  and  the  River 
Metis,  the  Lake  Metis  Seigniory,  and  the 
River  Patapediac  on  the  other,  and  also 
between  the  provincial  boundary  to  the 
south  and  the  townships  of  Ouimet  and 
Masse  to  the  north.  All  this  country 
generally  consists  of  land  of  the  finest 
quality.  Spruce,  maple,  cedar,  birch,  white 
birch,  mountain  ash,  and  alder  are  found 
in  large  quantities.  On  the  banks  of  the 
River  Metis  are  fine  large  plateaus  with 
a  very  fertile  soil,  which  are  generally 
covered  with  cedar  and  alders  but  also 
contain  poplar,  ash,  and  elm. 

The  valley  of  the  Squalick  Lakes,  to  the 
east  of  Lake  Temiscouata,  is  attracting 
considerable  attention,  and  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
county  of  Temiscouata.  The  Squalick 
Lakes  are  connected  by  narrow  channels 
and  extend,  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
great  Lake  Temiscouata,  across  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Robitaille,  Auclair,  and  Rouillard 
as  far  as  the  American  frontier. 

The  whole  of  this  region,  that  is,  the 
counties  of  Temiscouata,  Rimouski,  and 
Matane,  is  served  by  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  There  is  also  the  Temiscouata 
Railway,  which  starts  from  Fraserville  and 
runs  to  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick, 
a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  This  railroad 
runs  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Temiscouata 
and  through  the  whole  Temiscouata  Valley, 
and  continues  on  in  New  Brunswick  along 
the  River  St.  John  as  far  as  the  city  of 
St.  John.  The  Squalick  region  is  reached 
by  means  of  this  railway. 

Fraserville. — On  the  coast  of  Temiscouata 
is  the  town  of  Fraserville  or,  as  the  French 
call  it,  Riviere  du  Loup.  This  is  the  spot 
upon  which,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  there  landed  Donald  Smith,  the  young 
employe  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
who  later  became  famous  as  Lord  Strath- 
cona  and  Mount  Royal,  High  Commissioner 
of  Canada.  To-day  it  is  a  prosperous  town 
of  7,000  inhabitants,  famous  as  a  summer 
resort,  and  fast  becoming  prominent  as 
an  industrial  centre.  The  manufacture  of 
pulp  has  been  carried  on  here  for  some- 


years,  and  might  very  well  be  considerably 
expanded.  The  shops  of  the  Intercolonial 
and  Temiscouata  Railways  also  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  town,  while  the  Riviere 
du  Loup,  which  close  by  descends  nearly 
200  ft.  in  a  series  of  beautiful  falls,  should 
contribute  largely  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  Fraserville  in  the  form  of  water  power. 
Silica  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  hay, 
oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  crops  mainly 
grown. 

Rimouski. — Another  town  of  interest  in 
this  region  is  Rimouski  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name.  Rimouski  is  a  familiar  word 
to  transatlantic  passengers,  being  the  last 
port  of  call  for  steamers  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec  en  route  to  Europe.  Like 
Fraserville,  it  is  much  frequented  by  holiday 
makers  during  the  summer,  who  delight 
in  the  excellent  bathing  facilities  and  the 
sporting  opportunities  of  the  hinterland. 
Its  population  of  about  3,000  is  engaged 
largely  in  the  lumber  trade,  while  of  the 
local  agricultural  products,  potatoes  are 
the  most  prominent. 

Jutting  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  or  the  region  of 
Gaspesia.  It  has  been  said  that  all  that 
Gaspesia  required  was  to  be  better  known, 
and  now  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  resources  has  been  acquired  it  is 
hoped  to  effect  their  profitable  develop¬ 
ment.  Gaspesia,  which  includes  the  two 
counties  of  Gaspe  and  Bonaventure,  appears 
to  offer  a  vast  field  to  colonization  and  one 
that  is  little  inferior  to  the  centres  which 
have  hitherto  won  the  preference  of  the 
settler.  Covering  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles,  it  includes  within  its 
boundaries  some  3,000  square  miles  of 
fertile  territory  well  wooded  and  well 
watered.  Until  40  years  ago  agriculture 
was  practically  unknown  in  the  region,  and 
almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  fishing.  The  fisheries  are  still 
very  important  and  are  playing  a  part  in 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  country 
by  furnishing  the  raw  material  for  an 
industry  of  great  importance — the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  artificial  manure.  The  offal  of  fish 
is  a  powerful  fertilizer  which  the  settler 
can  easily  secure  and  which,  when  spread 
over  the  fields,  not  merely  improves  the 
quality  of  grain  but  increases  its  yield.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  growth  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  the  area  under  cultivation, 
the  Government  have  recently  given  a 
good  share  of  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  roads  and  means  of  communi¬ 
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cation  generally.  Through  the  county  of 
Gaspe  runs  the  main  colonization  road, 
called  the  South  Shore  Maritime  Road, 
along  which  are  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  the  Government  offers  as 
free  grant  lands.  The  road  starts  from 
the  seigniory  of  St.  Anne-des-Monts  and 
crosses  the  townships  of  Tourelle,  Christie, 
and  Duchesnay,  the  seigniory  of  La 
Madeleine,  the  township  of  Denoue,  the 
seigniory  of  La-Grande- Vallee-des-Monts, 
the  township  of  Cloridorme,  the  seigniory 
of  1  Anse-a-1  Ktang,  and  the  township  of 
Sydenham,  as  far  as  the  township  of  Fox, 
all  iii  the  county  of  Gaspe. 

b rom  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Gaspesia  is  easy  of  access, 
especially  during  the  season  of  navigation. 
Regular  lines  of  steamers  connect  Montreal 
and  Quebec  with  Gaspe. 

During  the  open  season  a  steamer  runs 
regularly  twice  a  week  between  Dalhousie 
and  Gaspe  Basin,  calling  at  Carleton, 
Maria,  Bonaventure,  New-Carlisle,  Paspe- 
biac,  Port  Daniel,  Newport,  Grande-Riviere, 
Perce,  etc. 

There  is  also  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs 
Railway,  starting  from  a  point  on  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  called  St.-Laurent- 
de-Matapedia,  and  running  as  far  as 
Paspebiac.  The  townships  through  which 
it  runs  are  Matapedia,  Restigouche,  Mann, 
Nouvclle,  Carleton,  Maria,  New-Richmond, 
Hamilton,  Cox,  Port  Daniel. 

Gaspesia  is  as  remarkable  for  its  forest 
wealth  as  for  that  of  its  fisheries  and  of 
its  soil.  The  most  valuable  timber  for 
export  is  found  there,  such  as  pine,  spruce, 
poplar,  cedar,  etc,  the  spruce  being  said 
to  be  much  better  than  that  found  else¬ 
where. 

At  the  head  of  Chaleur  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  the  county  of  Bonaventure,  is 
the  town  of  Matapedia,  the  gateway  to 
the  Matapedia  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  richest  tracts  of  land  in 
the  province.  Mr.  Heckles  Willson,  in 
his  interesting  book  on  “  Quebec,  the 
Laurentian  Province,”  says  :  “  There  i'  no 
scenery  in  all  Canada  surpassing  that 
of  the  Matapedia  Valley,  culminating  in 
the  village  of  Matapedia  itself,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Matapedia  join  those  of  that 
far-famed  salmon  river,  the  Restigouche. 
For  a  distance  of  60  miles  the  railway  hugs 
the  fast-flowing  stream,  crossing  it  several 
times.  On  either  hand  arc  precipitous 
forest-clad  hills,  often  approaching  each 
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other  so  closely  as  to  cause  river,  railway, 
and  high  road  completely  to  fill  the  gap. 
At  intervals  the  river  foams  and  rushes 
with  the  violence  of  its  rapids,  and  in  the 
pools  trout  and  salmon  fishers  may  be  seen 
disporting  themselves  in  all  their  glory. 
The  salmon-fishing  is  all  taken  up  by 
private  clubs — largely,  and  in  some  cases 
exclusively,  American.  At  Causapscal  may 
still  be  seen  the  shooting-lodge  in  which 
Lord  Mountstephen  used  to  entertain  the 
Princess  Louise  and  her  husband,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  and  there  is  another 
such  lodge,  this  time  a  fishing  one  and 
falling  into  decay,  in  Matapedia  itself. 
Both  are  now  owned  by  the  Restigouche 
Salmon  Club,  consisting  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  Bostonians  and  New  Yorkers — most 
of  them  millionaires.  Salmon -fishing  is 
an  expensive  sport  the  world  over,  and 
shares  in  this  particular  club  stand  at  a 
high  figure. 

“  On  a  steep  hill,  which  was  not  climbed 
without  difficulty,  close  to  the  tastefully 
built  club-house,  I  sat  one  peaceful  Sunday 
morning  in  June,  and  gazed  at  a  panorama 
of  rare  beauty.  Beneath  me  were  flat, 
green  meadows  and  marshland  of  emerald 
green  ;  the  wide  meeting  rivers,  bordered 
with  willows  and  poplars,  reflected  in  their 
iridescent  expanse  the  hue  of  the  summer 
sky,  across  which  mighty  cumulus  clouds 
sailed  majestically  like  galleons.  Then 
came  the  double  vista  of  shore,  hill  after 
hill  of  varying  greens,  and  behind  these 
the  dark  mountains.  In  the  foreground 
was  Matapedia  village,  with  its  white 
dwellings  and  its  church,  from  which  the 
worshippers  were  slowly  issuing,  and  a 
coquettish  fishing-lodge,  from  the  roof  of 
which  a  flag  flew  to  the  gentle  breeze. 
It  was  another  salmon  club  across  the 
stream,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  sloping  lawn. 
The  view  was  as  fine  and  finer,  as  im¬ 
pressive  and  more  so,  than  the  junction 
‘of  the  Wye  and  the  Severn  at  Tintern 
Abbey.  Only,  alas  !  there  was  no  abbey — 
the  only  sign  of  architectural  antiquity  was 
the  Mountstephen  lodge,  and  that  was 
neither  very  old,  very  beautiful,  nor  very 
significant.” 

The  extent  of  this  fine  region  of 
Matapedia  is  about  1,300  square  miles,  and 
the  soil,  almost  everwhere  composed  of 
sandy  loam,  is  extremely  productive. 
Pasturage  is  equally  good  and  abundant. 
In  many  townships  hardly  a  stone  or  a 
rock  can  be  found  on  the  surface.  Also 
it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  ditches 


or  other  drainage  works  are  found 
necessary,  since  the  land  is  naturally 
drained  by  a  bed  of  stones  in  the  subsoil 
lying  at  a  depth  of  2\  to  3  ft.  From  the 
settler's  point  of  view,  in  fact,  the  district 
offers  exceptional  advantages.  The  soil 
can  be  easily  cultivated  at  a  minimum  of 
labour  and  expense,  while  timber  of  all  kinds 
and  suitable  for  all  purposes  is  abundant 
in  many  places.  Already  there  are  several 
large  and  prosperous  centres  in  the  valley 
of  the  Matapedia,  such  as  St.  Benoit- 
Labre  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000, 
St.  Pierre-du-Lac,  Ste-Marie-Sayabec,  St. 
Jacques-de-Causapscal  and  St.  Damase.  A 
number  of  saw-mills  are  at  work  in  these 
villages,  the  forest  trees  of  the  region 
being  of  the  most  varied  description, 
spruce,  white  birch,  birch,  maple,  hazel, 
mountain  ash,  and  cedar  being  the  pre 
dominating  varieties.  The  valley  is  abund¬ 
antly  watered  by  rivers  and  streams,  which 
at  present  are  used  for  floating  logs,  but 
which  in  many  places  would  also  supply 
splendid  water  power  for  mills  and 
factories.  The  River  Causapscal,  for 
instance,  forms  several  rapids  and  cas¬ 
cades  capable  of  developing  hydraulic 
power  equal  to  4,500  horse-power,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  increase  this  power  by 
the  erection  of  dams  at  the  discharges  of 
the  numerous  lakes  found  at  the  head  of 
the  river.  Again,  on  the  Matapedia  River 
itself,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Causapscal 
Railway  Station,  is  found  water  power 
capable  of  affording  a  force  of  more  than 
4,000  horse-power. 

All  the  townships  of  the  Matapedia 
Valley  have  the  advantage  of  being  of 
easy  access  by  railroad.  The  Inter¬ 
colonial  for  a  distance  of  40  miles  follows 
the  banks  of  the  Matapedia  River,  putting 
the  settlers  in  direct  communication  with 
the  large  centres  such  as  Quebec,  Montreal, 
St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Halifax,  N.S. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  city  of  Montreal 
is  the  Ottawa  region,  in  the  40,000  square 
miles  of  which  are  included  the  counties 
of  Joliette,  Montcalm,  Terrebonne,  Ottawa, 
1'Assomption,  Poutiar,  Argenteine,  and 
Berthier.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley  has  been  occupied  and 
cultivated  for  many  years,  dairy  farming 
being  the  main  agricultural  occupation  of 
the  district.  Settlement  is  now  proceeding 
up  the  valleys  of  three  large  rivers, 
tributaries  to  the  Ottawa — the  Gatineau, 
Lievre,  and  Rouge.  Of  these  valleys  the 
richest  is  stated  to  be  that  of  the  Lievre, 
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in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  most  excellent  land  are  available  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  River  Rouge 
also  waters  a  fertile  and  well-wooded 
plain.  Both  these  streams  run  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  all 
Canada,  the  famous  Laurentian  district,  the 
"  Switzerland  of  Canada.”  This  extensive 
mountainous  district,  with  its  mountains, 
valleys,  and  lakes,  its  varied  resources, 
and  its  magnificent  climate  is  becoming — 
has  become,  in  fact — a  popular  summer 
playground  for  thousands  of  Montreal 
citizens  who  have  there  built  themselves 
summer  homes,  ranging  from  the  smallest 
of  bungalows  to  the  most  commodious  of 
chateaus.  Thousands  more  pass  the 
summer  months  in  tents  pitched  on  the 
shore  of  some  crystal  lake. 

“It  was  to  this  mountainous  country,” 
says  Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  “  that  years  ago 
the  cure  Latelle  led  his  band  of  colonists. 
Many  were  the  prophets  who  at  the  time 
and  since  cried  out  that  this  scheme  of 
colonization  north-west  of  Montreal  was 
a  blunder,  and  that  when  the  habitants 
had  finally  cleared  the  land  it  would  be 
found  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  afford  them 
a  bare  subsistence. 

“Such  prophecies  are  now  silenced. 
One  has  only  to  visit  such  places  as  St. 
Faustin,  St.  Jovite,  La  Conception,  to  see 
what  has  happened  since  the  exploitation 
of  the  forest  has  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
The  woodsmen  took  to  tilling  the  soil,  at 
first  rudely,  and  latterly  with  more  art  and 
knowledge,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
railways  a  market  for  their  produce  was 
quickly  formed.  Of  course,  in  this  vast 
territory  not  all  the  land  is  equally  good. 
There  are  rocky  and  sandy  tracts  for 
which  no  present  use  can  be  found,  but 
making  every  allowance,  I  am  told  that 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  region  is  fit  for 
cultivation.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  peas, 
maize,  and  potatoes.  Moreover,  as  regards 
climate,  summer  frosts  are  very  infrequent, 
and  only  occur  in  the  lower  valleys,  and 
not  on  the  upper  and  more  exposed  lands, 
and  snow  is  less  abundant  than  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.” 

The  forests  of  the  district  contain  trees 
of  the  finest  growth,  and  there  are  many 
splendid  pine  groves  which  have  for 
many  years  been  the  object  of  lumbering 
operations  and  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  territory.  Other  varieties  of  trees 
are  the  maple,  black  birch,  white  birch, 
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basswood,  ash,  elm,  and  white  and  black 
spruce.  Mining  and,  above  all,  the 
quarrying  of  phosphates,  which  are  found 
in  large  deposits  in  many  townships  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  have  greatly  contributed, 
and  still  contribute,  to  the  development 
of  colonization  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Through  the  middle  of  the  county  of 
Ottawa  flows  the  afore-mentioned  Gatineau 
River,  a  stream  famous  for  the  part  it  lias 
played  in  the  lumber  history.  It  is  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  Gatineau  that  the 
huge  quantities  of  logs,  felled  in  the  forests 
ol  Montcalm  and  Joliette,  travel  down  to 
the  Ottawa  River.  Hut  gradually  the 
farmer  is  assuming  the  ascendancy  over 
the  lumberjack,  for  included  in  the  8,000 
square  miles  of  territory  which  comprise 
the  valley  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  soil.  Crops  rarely  fail  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  succeed  wonderfully  well. 
Owing  to  the  numerous  lakes,  summer 
frosts  are  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
richest  lands  are  said  to  be  those  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  valley,  which  are 
almost  entirely  unoccupied. 

In  addition  to  the  rivers  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  flowing  through  the  Ottawa 
region  there  are  numerous  other  streams 
and  myriads  of  lakes.  Of  the  latter,  Lakes 
Nominingue,  Maskinonge,  Simon,  and 
Baskatong  are  the  most  important,  while 
of  the  rivers  Coulonge,  Noire,  Du  Moine, 
TAssomption,  and  Nipawa  are  worthy  of 
notice.  These  rivers  are  important  not 
merely  as  means  of  transport  for  timber, 
but  for  their  great  hydraulic  power. 
Especially  important  are  Lcs  Chutes 
des  Chats  and  the  Chute  du  Grand 
Calumet. 

Lcs  Chutes  des  Chats  are  found  4 
miles  from  the  Guy  on  station  on  the  Pontiac 
Railway,  the  total  power  of  these  falls 
being  set  at  i 5,000  horse-power  at  the  lowest 
estimate.  'The  islands  which  separate  these 
lulls  on  the  province  of  Quebec  side  are 
generally  large,  and  their  conformation 
favours  the  development  of  these  water 
powers.  For  several  years  manufacturing 
industries  have  utilized  some  of  them. 

As  regards  the  falls  of  the  Grand  Calu¬ 
met,  their  hydraulic  power  is  very  great, 
though  some  of  them  present  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  overcome.  The  total  power  of 
all  these  tails  (Calumet)  is  set  at  6,000  horse¬ 
power. 

Among  the  great  water  powers  of  the 
River  Ottawa  to  be  noticed  are  Les  Rapides 
de  la  Chaudiere,  Les  Chutes  et  Cascades 


du  Chenal  du  Rocher  Fendu  south  of 
Grand  Calumet  Island  and  north  of  the 
Allumette  Islands,  on  the  Chenal  de  la  Cul- 
luite,  the  rapids  of  this  name,  and  Les 
Chapeaux,  while  at  the  western  extremity 
of  this  part  of  the  Ottawa  River,  called  the 
Riviere  Creuse,  are  found  the  falls  and 
rapids  of  the  Joachims,  the  rapids  of  Du 
Rocher  Capitaine,  of  the  Deux  Rivieres,  Du 
Levier  and  Mattawa. 

The  water  power  of  the  Joachims  in  front 
of  the  township  of  Aberdeen  in  the  county 
of  Pontiac  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  13,000  horse-power,  while  the 
water  power  of  the  Cascades  on  the  River 
Gatineau  is  calculated  as  equal  to  40,000 
horse-power,  and  the  rapids  of  St.  Joseph 
and  Des  Eaux,  on  the  same  river,  at  7>7°° 
horse-power.  The  rapids  at  Mattawa  and 
Johnson  together  will  give  7,500  horse¬ 
power,  and  the  water-power  of  the  Long- 
Sault  rapids  on  the  River  Ottawa  is  estimated 
at  20,681  horse- power. 

Hull.-  -By  far  the  most  important  city  in 
the  Ottawa  region  is  Hull,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  Gatineau 
Rivers.  It  lies  120  miles  west  of  Montreal 
and  opposite  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion,  with  which  is  is  connected  by 
three  huge  steel  bridges  for  rail  and  other 
traffic.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  gives 
communication  east  and  west,  north  and 
south. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Hull  is  that  it  is 
intersected  by  two  streams,  Brighams  Creek 
and  Cemetery  Creek,  which,  combined  with 
the  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  Rivers,  render 
it  easy  to  transport  goods  in  bulk  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  also  favourable  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  tanneries,  cotton  or  pulp  mills, 
or  other  factories  requiring  much  waste 
water. 

1 1  till  is  an  industrial  town  pure  and  simple, 
and  despite  its  three  parks  lays  no  claim  to 
exceptional  residential  attractions  within  its 
own  boundaries.  But  across  the  river  is 
Ottawa  with  its  beautiful  drives  and  parks, 
while  an  electric  railway  carries  pleasure 
seekers  10  miles  away,  past  the  town  of 
Aylmer,  in  30  minutes,  to  a  most  charming 
natural  park  84  acres  in  extent.  Excursion 
boats  convey  passengers  through  splendid 
scenery  up  or  down  the  river  for  50  or 
60  miles,  and  the  city's  population  of 
20,000  need  not  suffer  for  lack  of  fresh  air 
or  scenic  beauty.  Just  outside  the  western 
boundary  are  the  golf  links,  among  the  best 
in  Canada.  Within  the  city  is  a  large  audi¬ 


torium,  which  is  converted  into  a  skating- 
rink  during  the  winter,  and  a  large  baseball 
ground,  while  a  race-course  is  being  laid 
down  by  the  local  Turf  Club. 

Jolietie. — In  the  town  of  Joliette,  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  live  some 
7,500  people.  Joliette  is  situated  on  As- 
somption  River,  36  miles  from  Montreal, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathe¬ 
dral.  It  is  also  an  educational  centre  of 
some  importance,  its  scholastic  institutions 
including  a  classical  college  and  two 
academies  for  boys  and  girls,  in  addition 
to  the  public  schools.  A  number  of  small 
industries  include  five  tobacco  factories. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  is  the  region  of  Temiskaming, 
which  embraces  an  immense  territory  com¬ 
prising  the  valleys  of  Lake  Temiskaming 
and  the  River  des  Quinze,  a  continuation 
of  the  Ottawa  River. 

This  region  is  fairly  level,  mountain  ranges 
being  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In 
fertility  it  compares  favourably  with  the  best 
land  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
of  the  north-west.  The  land  consists  of  a 
grey,  yellow,  and  black  soil  with  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil  and  is  peculiarly  free  from  rocks  or 
sand.  The  clay  bed  is  very  thick,  varying 
from  100  to  200  ft.,  and  there  are  few 
swamps  to  be  seen.  Wheat,  peas,  oats, 
barley,  hay,  clover,  and  the  other  fodder 
plants,  vegetables,  etc.,  grow  abundantly, 
and,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add,  that 
the  abundance  of  fodder  crops  renders 
cattle  raising  easy  and  profitable.  The 
National  Transcontinental  Railway  runs 
across  the  district  from  east  to  west  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  are 
building  a  branch  northward  from  Mattawa. 
With  these  transportation  facilities  a  num¬ 
ber  of  communities  have  already  sprung 
into  being,  notably  at  Ville  Marie,  St. 
Edouard,  Sorrainville,  and  Ste  Placide. 
From  Yille  Marie  a  public  highway  is 
being  constructed  as  far  as  the  Harricana 
River,  which  latter  runs  through  a  district 
larger  and  even  more  suitable  for  coloniza¬ 
tion  than  Southern  Temiskaming.  A  sur¬ 
veyor  writes  of  the  Harricana  Valley  : 

“  As  to  the  soil,  it  is  a  vast  clay  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  resembling  the  north¬ 
west  prairies,  if  the  latter  were  wooded. 
One  sees  no  stones,  save  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  single  moun¬ 
tain.  Other  districts  are  subject  to  summer 
frosts,  but  in  the  Harricana  Basin  we  have 
not  seen  any  sign  of  frost  before  late 
September,  and  the  end  of  September 
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was  generally  as  hot  as  the  middle  of 
summer.” 

I  he  Temiskaming  region  is  watered  hv 
innumerable  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  of 
all  sizes  which  might  easily  be  made  to 
supply  power.  Mention  might  be  made,  for 
instance,  of  t lie  River  des  Quinze,  which 
alone  has  15  cascades,  the  River  Kepawa, 
Gordon  Creek,  and  the  River  La  South. 

Another  source  of  wealth  which  for  a 
long  time  has  drawn  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  country  is  the  immense  forest  of 
pine,  spruce,  tamarac,  cedar,  balsam,  elm, 
maple,  white  and  black  birch,  and  other 
varieties  of  trees.  Although  the  region 
has  already  been  worked  for  many  vears 
it  still  contains  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
commercial  timber.  There  are  also  con¬ 
siderable  mineral  resources,  a  silver  and 
lead  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Yille  Marie 
employing  from  100  to  150  men  per¬ 
manently,  while  a  valuable  copper  mine 
was  discovered  in  the  township  of  Fabre 
a  few  years  ago.  Iron  and  mica  are  found 
at  Lake  Kipawaand  on  the  River  des  Quinze, 
while  beds  of  galena  and  blende  exist  in 
Calumet  Island.  In  the  lakes  pickerel, 
sturgeon,  whitefish,  eels,  pike,  fresh-water 
herring,  and  bass  are  found,  and  game  of 
other  kinds  exist  in  abundance. 

In  writing  of  this  region  mention  must  be 
made  of  Lake  Temiskaming,  a  tine  sheet  of 
water  of  about  50  miles  in  length  and  i*6 
miles  in  breadth.  The  lake,  which  is  of 
great  depth,  can  be  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  extent  by  vessels  of  large  tonnage. 
During  the  summer  four  steamboats  main¬ 
tain  a  regular  service  on  the  lake  and  place 
the  settlers  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Golden 
Creek. 

Almost  midway  between  Montreal  and 
(Quebec  the  River  St.  Maurice  flows  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  St.  Maurice,  with 
its  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  about 
16,000  square  miles  in  which  are  com¬ 
prised  the  three  counties  of  Champlain, 
St.  Maurice,  and  Maskinonge.  It  takes 
its  rise  at  the  Height  of  Land,  in  the 
county  of  Lake  St.  John,  is  quickly 
swelled  by  the  different  rivers  which  it 
meets  along  its  course,  and  but  a  few 
leagues  from  its  source  becomes  a  majestic 
stream,  navigable  for  stretches  of  con¬ 
siderable  length.  A  mile  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  it  is  divided  into  three  separate 
streams. 

The  region  through  which  it  runs  is 
generally  very  mountainous,  and  the 


river  is  impeded  by  a  great  number  of 
rapids  and  falls,  the  most  important 
being  those  of  Shawenegan,  La  Tuque, 
and  Grand  Mere.  Its  total  length  is 
300  miles  and  its  average  width  800  ft. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  large  River 
Mattawin  (which  carries  down  a  gre  it 
body  of  water),  the  Mekinac,  the  Boston- 
nais,  the  Croche  (near  La  Tuque1,  and 
the  Rivers  Vermilion,  Windigo,  Trenche, 
Manouan,  Pierriche,  Shawenegan,  Rat, 
Flammand,  and  an  Ruban. 

This  immense  country,  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  magnificent  rivers  and 
lakes,  possesses  some  of  the  finest  water 
powers  in  the  world.  The  principal 
falls,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  are 
the  Grandes  Piles,  opposite  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  village  of  Saint  Jacques- 
des-Piles,  the  minimum  power  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  ’3.000  horse-power.  The  region 
is  not  so  favourable  to  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment  as  to  manufacturing  enterprises,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territorv  watered  by 
the  River  Matawin  and  its  tributaries, 
and  generally  known  as  La  Mantavaisie 
or  Matawinie.  In  the  3,000  square  miles 
embraced  in  this  region  of  Mantavaisie 
are  found  beautiful  uplands  or  plateaus 
and  in  certain  places  lands  with  a  fertile 
soil  comparing  favourable  with  such 
centres  of  colonization  as  the  regions  of 
the  Rouge  and  Lievre,  of  which  La 
Mantavaisie  is  the  continuation,  and  which 
have  been  so  justly  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  St.  Maurice  region  is  noted  chiefly 
for  its  forests  and  the  industries  that  have 
sprung  therefrom.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Quebec,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  districts,  the  lumber  industry  is 
of  paramount  importance.  For  very  many 
years  timber  has  been  its  greatest  product : 
thousands  of  men  have  been  employed 
in  its  logging  camps,  and  scores  of  men 
have  made  huge  fortunes  in  exploiting 
this,  its  most  important  resource.  Yet 
there  still  remain  hundreds  of  square 
miles  in  which  the  forest  stands  in  its 
primeval  state,  with  scarcely  a  tree  felled. 
For  some  time  the  Government  of  Quebec 
have  been  directing  their  attention  to  the 
reafforestation  of  the  province.  Exclusive 
of  the  forests  of  Ungava,  in  which  district 
no  estimate  has  been  made,  the  province 
still  possesses  80,000,000  acres  ot  forest 
lands  upon  which  no  timber  has  been  cut. 
The  trees  are  mainly  of  a  resinous  nature, 
such  as  spruce  and  jack  pine.  During 
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the  past  1)  years  Quebec  has  set  apart 
more  territory  for  forest  reserves  than 
the  entire  American  I'nion.has  done,  the 
whole  amounting  to  107,767. ’53  acres. 
This  figure  is  made  up  of  the  Gaspe  Bark, 
containing  -  3-3  square  miles  ;  the 
Rimouski  Reserve,  1.230  square  miles, 
the  Chaudiere  Reserve.  1511  square  miles  : 
the  Temiscouata  Reserve,  227  square 
miles;  the  Bonaventurc  Reserve,  1,783 
square  miles  ;  the  Labrador  Reserve, 
110,000  square  miles;  the  Bachois  Re¬ 
serve,  113  square  miles;  the  St.  Maurice 
Reserve,  21,121  square  miles  ;  the  Ottawa 
Reserve,  27,052  square  miles  :  the  Riviere 
Ouelle  Reserve,  340  square  miles ;  and 
the  Laurentides  National  Park,  3,700 
square  miles.  Further  legislation  also 
enacts  that  all  timber  cut  on  Crown 
lands  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada. 
Consequently  there  have  sprung  up  a 
large  number  of  saw-mills  and  pulp- 
mills,  which  are  being  constantlv  increased, 
and  not  a  few  of  these  are  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

Three  Riven. — At  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Maurice  River  stands  the  citv  of  Three 
Rivers,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  Quebec,  having  been  founded  as  long 
ago  as  1534.  With  a  population  01  about 
18,000,  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  province 
and  bids  fair  to  occupy  a  higher  position 
before  many  more  years  have  gone  by. 
Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  served 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  St. 
Maurice  Valley  Railway,  it  is  the  natural 
distributing  point  for  the  whole  of  the 
St.  Maurice  region.  Its  harbour  has  e\ 
eellent  facilities  for  ocean-going  vessels. 
A  channel  of  from  30  to  50  ft.  in  depth 
runs  right  along  the  wharfs,  while  the 
roadstead  varies  in  width  from  goo  to 
1,500  ft.  The  wharf  accommodation  i> 
spacious.  During  the  summer  months 
the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation 
Company  maintains  a  dailv  steamboat 
service  between  the  cities  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  calling  at  Three  Rivers 
en  route. 

Being  the  trade  and  shipping  centre 
of  one  of  the  largest  lumber  districts  in 
the  province,  the  city  is  naturally  the  site 
of  a  number  of  factories  devoted  to  such 
manufactures  as  pulp  and  paper,  sashes, 
doors,  and  furniture. 

Despite  its  age.  Three  Rivers  is  for  the 
most  part  lacking  in  the  charm  usually 
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associated  with  the  older  cities  of  the 
world.  This  is  due  to  a  disastrous  con¬ 
flagration  which  wiped  out  many  of 
the  more  picturesque  buildings.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river,  however,  it 
has  several  beautiful  boulevards  and 
avenues,  and  on  a  summer’s  evening  con¬ 
veys  a  not  unfavourable  impression. 

The  greater  part  of  the  three  counties 
of  Montmorency,  Charlevoix,  and  Quebec 
are  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
famous  Laurentides  National  Park,  a 
forest  reservation,  fish  and  game  pre¬ 
serve,  public  park  and  pleasure  ground, 
embracing  an  area  of  some  3,700  square 
miles.  In  creating  this  park  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  three  objects  in  view,  namely, 
to  furnish  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
province  of  the  good  results  obtainable 
by  preserving  a  natural  forest  at  the  head 
waters  of  important  rivers,  and  thus 
securing  an  even  and  well  maintained 
water  supply  ;  to  demonstrate  that  by 
intelligent  cutting  of  the  mature  forest 
the  same  can  be  made  to  last  in  per¬ 
petuity  ;  and  to  provide  a  good-sized  area 
within  the  borders  of  the  province  where 
fish,  game  of  all  descriptions,  and  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  would  be  allowed  to 
propagate,  and  thus  ensure  against  ex¬ 
tinction  any  variety  of  game  indigenous 
to  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the 
park  is  open  to  any  sportsman  who  takes 
out  a  licence  and  complies  with  the 
regulations,  but  there  are  certain  portions 
which,  for  the  better  preservation  of 
game,  have  been  leased  to  individuals 
and  clubs.  The  majority  of  the  lessees 
are  wealthy  men,  generally  Americans, 
who  spend  but  a  few  weeks  each  year 
in  the  park,  but  maintain  their  holdings 
throughout  the  year  and  protect  them 
against  the  depredations  of  poachers. 

To  the  north  of  the  Laurentides  National 
Park  lies  the  immense  territory  known 
as  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay  region 
and  which  embraces  an  area  of  30,000 
square  miles,  or  19,200,000  acres.  Of  this 
only  about  500,000  acres  are  cleared  and 
under  cultivation,  the  remainder  being 
covered  with  forests.  The  population 
barely  exceeds  50,000  souls.  Yet  the 
fertility  of  the  region  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  in  other  respects  the 
country  offers  as  excellent  a  field  for 
colonization  as  any  other  part  of  the 
province.  The  climate  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  as  mild  as  that  of  Montreal  ; 
the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway 


and  the  Saguenay  River  afford  means  of 
communication,  and  the  timber  resources 
of  the  country  and  their  resultant 
industries  offer  a  means  of  employment 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  comparative  mildness  of  the  climate 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  Lake  St.  John, 
a  fine  sheet  of  water,  measuring  28  miles 
in  length  by  25  miles  in  breadth.  For 
some  distance  from  the  shore  the  water 
of  the  lake  is  very  shallow,  the  depth 
a  mile  out  being  no  more  than 
3  ft.  At  two  miles  this  increases  to  from 
12  to  54  ft.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  bottom  is  found  at  from  60  to  80  ft. 
It  is  in  this  fine  piece  of  water  and  its 
numerous  tributary  rivers  that  sportsmen 
enjoy  such  magnificent  sport  in  fishing 
for  the  ouananiche  or  fresh-water  salmon. 
From  Roberval,  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway  on 
Lake  St.  John,  four  or  five  steamboats 
carry  freight  and  passengers  to  the 
parishes  situated  along  the  Rivers  Ashuap- 
mouchouan,  Mistassini,  and  Peribonka, 
while  splendid  steamers  ply  regularly 
between  Chicoutimi,  Tadoussac,  St.  Al¬ 
phonse,  Quebec,  and  Montreal  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Rail¬ 
way  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
colonization  of  this  region  and  offers  to 
transport  free,  from  Quebec  to  Lake  St. 
John,  all  bona-fide  settlers  and  their 
families,  with  household  effects  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  300  lb.  in  weight. 

The  most  profitable  agricultural  industry 
in  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay 
region  is  dairying,  there  being  an 
abundance  of  rich,  natural  fodder,  and 
a  good  market  both  at  Chicoutimi  and 
Quebec.  Many  cheese  and  butter 
factories  have  been  erected  at  the 
various  towns  and  villages.  Wheat  and 
other  grains  yield  good  crops,  and  the 
region  is  well  suited  for  cattle  raising. 

Chicoutimi. — At  the  confluence  of  the 
River  Chicoutimi  with  the  Saguenay  River 
is  the  town  of  Chicoutimi,  which  already 
boasts  a  population  of  6,000.  The  large 
falls  at  this  place  have  a  hydraulic 
capacity  of  over  30,000  horse-power,  and 
have  been  utilized  to  operate  one  of  the 
largest  pulp  -  mills  in  the  country.  Of 
the  town  itself  we  cannot  do  better  than 
once  more  quote  Mr.  Beckles  Willson, 
who  eulogizes  in  no  uncertain  terms 
the  whole  of  the  Lake  St.  John  region. 
"Almost  the  peer  of  Quebec  city  itself 
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in  the  beauty  of  its  situation  is  Chicoutimi. 
Were  there  bastions  and  citadel  to  crown 
the  summit  of  Chicoutimi  or  Ste  Anne, 
either  might  rival  the  capital. 

“  From  whatever  point  the  view  is 
charming  and  impressive.  That  from  the 
steamer  approaching  it  on  the  Saguenay 
River  is  the  one  most  familiar  to  tourists  ; 
but  the  approach  to  the  city  by  railway 
is  magnificent.  Four  miles  before  reaching 
the  town  the  picturesque  and  far-famed 
river  is  seen  coursing  more  than  300  ft. 
below,  while  on  either  hand  and  in  front 
are  the  heights  of  the  northern  shore, 
crowned  by  the  pretty  village  of  Ste  Anne 
de  Saguenay.  From  the  point  where  the 
railway  first  overlooks  the  river  it  gradually 
runs  down  to  the  level  of  the  Government 
wharf  at  Chicoutimi,  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  80  ft.  to  the  mile.  A  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  its  destination  the  train 
crosses  a  bridge  60  ft.  high,  over  a  pictur¬ 
esque  ravine,  through  which  the  Chicou¬ 
timi  River  rushes  to  mingle  its  laughing, 
leaping  water,  by  a  fall  50  ft.  high,  with 
those  of  the  River  of  Death,  as  Bayard 
Taylor  calls  the  Saguenay.” 

After  a  short  dissertation  upon  the 
history  and  associations  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Willson  says,  “Although  one  may  wax 
enthusiastic  over  the  site  and  surroundings 
of  Chicoutimi,  it  was  not  a  town  worthy 
of  its  site.  Its  architecture  seemed  to  the 
traveller  flimsy  and  gaudy,  where  it  was 
not  rough  and  ramshackle.  Consequently 
it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  terrible  fire 
which  overtook  it  a  few  days  after  my 
visit.  Most  fervently  then  do  I  hope  that 
the  new  Chicoutimi  will  be  no  slavish  copy 
of  the  old.” 

The  last  district  that  remains  to  be 
described  is  the  one  that  has  most  recently 
been  annexed  to  the  province  of  Quebec. 
It  was  on  February  26,  1912,  that  the 
Hon.  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada, 
presented  to  Parliament  the  following 
resolution  upon  which  the  ensuing 
Bill  annexing  Ungava  to  Quebec  was 
based  : 

“  Resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  province  of  Quebec  so 
that  the  boundaries  thereof  shall  include, 
in  addition  to  the  present  territory  of  the 
said  province,  the  territory  bounded  and 
described  as  follows  :  Commencing  at  the 
point  at  the  mouth  of  East  Main  River 
where  it  empties  into  James  Bay,  the  said 
point  being  the  western  termination  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  province  of 
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1.  LUMBERING  SCENE  ALONG  A  C.X.R.  LINE  IN  N'ova  Scotia. 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

2.  A  Pulp  and  Paper  Plant  at  Grand  Mere. 
4.  Hotel  Lake  St.  Joseph. 
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3.  A  Pile  oe  Pl  lp-wood  ready  eor  the  Grinders, 
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Quebec  as  established  by  virtue  of  Chapter 
III  of  the  Statutes  of  1898  intituled  ‘An 
Act  respecting  the  north-western,  northern, 
and  north-eastern  boundaries  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec,  thence  northerly  and 
easterly  along  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay 
and  Hudson  Strait  ;  thence  southerly, 
easterly,  and  northerly  along  the  shore  of 
Ungava  Bay  and  the  shore  of  the  Strait  ; 
thence  easterly  along  the  shore  of  the  said 
Strait  to  Ihe  boundary  of  the  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland  ; 
thence  south-easterly  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
territory  to  the  middle  of  Raie  du  Rigolet 
or  Hamilton  Inlet ;  thence  westerly  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  as  established  by  the  said  Act 
to  the  place  of  commencement.’' 

Although  comparatively  little  is  known  of 
this  vast  territory,  it  appears  possible  that 
agriculturally  it  will  soon  be  of  importance. 
Much  of  it  consists  of  bare  rocks  and  still 
more  has  but  the  scantiest  covering  of  soil. 
Even  if  there  were  a  sufficiency  of  fertile 
soil  the  climate  would  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  profitable  farming,  for  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  three  months  July, 
August,  and  September  is  only  about  55°. 
Practically  the  entire  wealth  of  the  region 
lies  in  its  huge  forests  which,  despite  the 
havoc  caused  by  fire,  still  contain  immense 
quantities  of  timber  the  value  of  which  is 
enhanced  by  its  proximity  to  European 
market^. 


In  practically  all  the  districts  that  have 
been  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
land  may  be  purchased  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  prices  varying  from  20  to  60  cents 
an  acre.  Settlers  obtaining  land  on  those 
terms,  however,  must  also  comply  with 
certain  regulations  and  fulfil  sundry  duties. 
Nor  will  more  than  100  acres  be  sold  to 
any  one  applicant,  unless  he  be  a  father 
having  four  children  below  16  years  of  age 
in  which  case  he  is  entitled  to  purchase 
two  lots.  One-fifth  of  the  total  price  of 
the  land  must  be  paid  at  the  date  of 
purchase  and  the  balance  in  four  annual 
instalments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
Other  conditions  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  purchaser  shall,  within  18  months 
from  the  date  of  the  sale,  build  a  habitable 
house  of  the  dimensions  of  at  least  16  by 
20  ft.  and  shall  occupy  and  reside  in  it 
continuously  from  that  moment  until  the 
issue  of  the  letters-patent ; 

(2)  Within  5  years  he  shall  clear  and 
have  under  good  cultivation  (with  a  view 
to  having  a  profitable  crop)  an  area  thereof 
equal  to  at  least  15  acres  in  a  single  block, 
but  he  must,  every  year,  clear  at  least  3 
acres,  and  he  cannot  clear  more  than  5 
acres  per  annum  unless  the  timber  has  been 
destroyed  by  irresistible  force,  and  without 
previously  obtaining  special  permission 
from  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  the  5  years  he  must 
have  on  the  lot  a  barn  of  the  dimensions 
of  at  least  20  by  25  ft.  and  a  stable  at  least 


15  by  20  ft. ;  both  of  these,  however,  may 
be  in  one  and  the  same  building.  Three 
acres  at  least  of  the  portion  under  cultivation 
must  be  fit  for  ploughing. 

(3)  He  shall,  every  year,  cultivate  the  land 
so  cleared  by  him  as  aforesaid  ; 

(4)  No  timber  shall  be  cut  before  the 
issuing  of  the  letters-patent  except  for 
clearing,  fuel,  building,  and  fences  ;  and 
all  timber  cut  contrary  to  this  condition 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  gut 
without  permission  on  public  lands. 

But  little  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Quebec  ;  yet  these 
are  of  no  little  importance.  Quebec,  in 
this  respect,  ranks  fifth  among  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  producing  in  1912  minerals 
to  the  value  of  #11,675,682,  as  against 
#51,023,124  in  Ontario,  129,555,323  in 
British  Columbia,  #18,843,324  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  #12,110,960  in  Alberta.  In 
1913  the  value  of  its  production  had  in¬ 
creased  to  #12,918,109. 

In  the  immigration  literature  with  which 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  flooded 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  Quebec 
has  not  occupied  a  prominent  place.  The 
immigration  agents  appear  to  have  been 
obsessed  with  the  opportunities  of  the 
West  and  to  have  ignored  those  that  lay 
nearer  the  source  from  which  the  supply 
of  settlers  is  drawn.  Yet  Quebec  received 
in  1913  64,835  new  settlers,  a  figure  that 
was  only  exceeded  in  one  other  province, 
and  that  the  eastern  province  of  Ontario. 
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the  Empire. 


OREMOST  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  foremost 
in  commerce,  Mon¬ 
treal  is  the  chief 
metropolis  of  the 
Dominion  and  one 
of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  cities  within 
How  long  the  narrow  plain 


between  Mount  Royal  and  the  River  St. 


Lawrence  has  served  as  the  home  of  a 
community  is  unknown,  but  in  1535,  when 
Jacques  Cartier  crept  up  the  river,  he 
found  upon  the  site  of  Montreal  a  large 
and  well-fortified  Indian  town  called 
Hochelaga.  Seventy-six  years  later, 
Champlain  established  there  a  trading  post 
and  called  it  Place  Royale,  but  it  was  left 
for  Paul  de  Chomedv,  Sieur  de  Maison- 
neuve,  to  lay  the  permanent  foundation 
of  the  city  in  1632.  Maisonneuve  called 
it  Ville  Marie  ;  it  was  not  till  many  years 
later  that  it  was  rechristened  and  given  the 
French  name  of  the  miniature  mountain 
at  the  base  of  which  it  lies. 

There  are  many  factors  that  contribute 
to  make  Montreal  the  most  interesting 
city  in  the  Dominion  alike  to  the  casual 
sight-seeing  tourist  as  to  the  more  earnest 
student  of  social  and  economic  Canada. 
The  outstanding  events  in  its  history  are 
commemorated  by  statues  scattered 
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throughout  the  city.  Churches  and 
religious  institutions  everywhere  proclaim 
the  dominion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  numerical  predominance  of  the 
French-speaking  population  is  manifest  on 
every  hand,  even  as  the  progressiveness 
and  commercial  genius  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  are  clearly  revealed.  In 
the  spacious  stores,  huge  office  buildings, 
factories,  and  warehouses,  and  the  vast 
docks  and  railway  stations  are  found  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  supremacy 
in  trade  and  commerce.  These  force 
themselves  upon  the  notice  of  even  the 
most  unobservant  of  transient  tourists. 
He  who  stays  to  investigate  the  conditions 
under  which  the  people  of  this  great  city 
live,  who  explores  the  purlieus  of  the 
eastern  sections,  and  who  studies  the 
manner  of  living  of  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
will  be  faced  with  other  facts,  some  of 
which  will  provide  him  with  much  material 
for  reflection. 

Situated  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  the 
largest  of  a  group  of  islands  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  it  is  as  a  port  that 
Montreal  is  best  known.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  about  1,000  miles  from  the  open 
sea,  Montreal  is  the  port  at  which,  during 
the  summer  months,  tens  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  and  tourists  disembark  from 
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transatlantic  liners.  In  reality  the  natural 
point  of  disembarkation  is  many  miles 
farther  down  the  river,  and  Montreal  only 
became  a  port  of  consequence  by  the 
ability  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
engineering  skill  to  overcome  natural 
obstacles.  Even  now  the  largest  liners 
plying  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
are  unable  to  proceed  farther  tip  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  than  Quebec.  Still, 
by  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Ship  Canal,  by  which  the  channel  of  the 
river  between  Cap  Rouge  and  Montreal, 
a  distance  of  15 1  miles,  has  been  deepened 
to  30  ft.,  the  majority  of  the  transatlantic 
vessels  are  enabled  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Montreal.  There  is  also  a  vast  amount 
of  shipping  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
port  and  various  points  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

While  it  is  not  intended  in  this  article 
to  dig  very  deeply  into  statistics,  the 
quotation  of  certain  figures  will  greatly 
help  the  reader  to  realize  the  dimensions 
of  Montreal’s  trade.  In  the  "Commercial 
Review "  published  by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  dailies,  The  Gazette,  it  is  stated  that 
“the  export  grain  trade  from  the  port  of 
Montreal  for  the  season  1913  has  been 
a  record  one  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
and  port,  as  the  total  shipments  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  amounts  to  53,305,172  bushels." 
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This  result  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
attributed  to  the  remarkable  improvements 
made  within  the  past  few  years  in  the 
facilities  for  handling  grain  at  Montreal. 
Rising  up  on  the  water-front  and  com¬ 
pletely  eclipsing  the  surrounding  buildings, 
are  the  huge  elevators  controlled  by 
the  Harbour  Commissioners,  enormous 
structures  capable  of  holding  immense 
quantities  of  grain.  Elevator  No.  i  has 
a  capacity  of  approximately  2,500,000 
bushels,  while  No.  2  is  still  larger  and  will 
hold  2,622,000  bushels.  The  internal 
mechanism  of  each,  the  means  of  con¬ 
veying  and  weighing  the  grain,  is  conceded 
to  be  the  most  modern  and  efficient  product 
of  mechanical  ingenuity.  How  the  grain 
trade  of  Montreal  has  grown  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  statement  of  the  quantities 
handled  by  these  2  elevators  during  the 
past  8  years  : 


Year. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

T9°9 

1910 

1911 

1912 
!9!3 


Total  quantity 
of  grain  handled 
or  transferred. 
Bushels. 

944,32 1 
1,078,289 
8,661,350 
11,691,071 
...  21,526,727 

...  21,007,164 

•  ••  25,561,655 

...  44,000,000 


There  is  still  a  third  elevator,  which 
is  not  much  smaller  than  the  two  already 
mentioned.  This  is  the  elevator  at  Wind¬ 
mill  Point,  which  is  owned  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  2,150,000  bushels.  A  small 
elevator  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  been  partially  dismantled  and 
is  but  little  used. 

The  docks,  wharves,  and  the  railway 
sidings  connecting  the  harbour  with  the 
different  railway  systems  are  on  a  par 
with  the  grain-storing  facilities.  Two 
small  dry  docks  are  capable  of  taking 
in  river  vessels  with  a  draught  of  11  ft., 
but  a  recent  acquisition,  a  gigantic 
floating  dock  named  the  “  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught,”  and  constructed  by  the  English 
firm  of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  will  accommodate 
any  vessel  using  the  port.  As  for  the 
wharfage  accommodation,  the  following 
extract  taken  from  the  “Port  Directory” 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  speaks  for  itself  : 

“  There  .  are  14  steel  sheds  2  stories 
high  ;  No.  2  shed  on  shore  wharf,  sections 
12  and  13,  length  of  shed,  634  ft.  4  in. 


and  96  ft.  wide  ;  No.  3  and  4  sheds  on 
Alexandra  Pier,  507  ft.  2  in.  each  by  69 
ft.;  No.  5  and  6  sheds,  also  on  Alexandra 
Pier,  476  ft.  6  in.  each  by  96  ft.;  No.  7 
and  8  sheds  on  King  Edward  Pier,  507  ft. 

2  in.  each  in  length  by  96  ft.;  No.  9, 
also  on  King  Edward  Pier,  508  ft.  2  in. 
by  96  ft.;  No.  10,  on  King  Edward  Pier, 
460  ft.  8  in.  by  96  feet  ;  No.  11,  on 
shore  wharf,  section  17,  571  ft.  long  b}^ 
96  ft.;  No.  12,  on  Jacques  Cartier  Pier, 
443  ft.  10  in.  by  96  ft.;  No.  13,  412  ft. 
long  by  96  ft,  on  Jacques  Cartier  Pier ; 
and  No.  14  and  15,  381  ft.  6  in.  and  365 
ft.  8  in.,  respectively,  also  on  Jacques 
Cartier  Pier.  The  sheds  admit  of  the 
handling  of  10,000  tons  per  week  each, 
or  140,000  in  all,  inward  and  outward. 
The  sheds  are  of  steel  with  concrete 
floors,  steel  doors,  and  n  have  grain 
conveyors  from  the  grain  elevator,  enabling 
4  vessels  to  load  at  their  separate  berths 
at  one  time.  Other  storage  accommo¬ 
dation  is  afforded  by  the  railway  com¬ 
panies.” 

In  constructing  the  harbour  railway 
tracks  the  aim  of  the  Commissioners  has 
been  to  make  the  port  of  Montreal  the 
best  possible  terminal  connection  between 
the  Transcontinental  Railway  systems  of 
Canada  and  the  North  Atlantic  Steamships. 
Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  docks, 
which  extend  for  over  a  mile,  lines  which 
connect  with  the  various  railway  systems 
have  been  laid  together  with  spurs 
running  alongside  the  piers.  Tranship¬ 
ment  is  thus  an  easy  matter.  From  the 
ship  to  the  sheds  is  but  a  step,  and  from 
the  sheds  goods  are  loaded  direct  into 
the  cars  and  forwarded  to  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

With  these  facilities,  Montreal’s  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  port  would  appear  to  be 
permanent.  It  is  true  that  the  limitations 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  and  the 
rather  dangerous  nature  of  the  stream 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec  have  resulted 
in  the  largest  transatlantic  vessels  using 
the  latter  port.  For  freighters,  however, 
Montreal  has  great  geographical  advantages 
and  is  scarcely  likely  to  yield  its  leading 
position  to  any  other  port. 

The  industrial  importance  of  the  city 
is  at  once  apparent.  In  every  quarter  are 
seen  factories,  some  employing  but  half 
a  dozen  hands,  others  giving  work  to 
hundreds  of  operatives.  This  development 
has  been  comparatively  recent,  for  since 
1900  the  value  of  the  products  manufactured 
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in  the  city  has  increased  from  #71,099,750 
to  #166,296,972,  or  i33'89  per  cent. 
Montreal  is,  indeed,  the  chief  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  in  the  Dominion,  just  as  it  is 
the  largest  port.  Its  only  close  rival  in 
the  work  of  active  production  is  Toronto, 
which  produces  goods  valued  at  #12,000,000 
less  than  the  products  of  Montreal.  If 
the  comparison  between  the  two  cities 
is  continued,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  Toronto  exceeds  that  similarly 
placed  in  Montreal  by  over  #13,000.000. 
In  1910,  in  which  year  the  last  manufactur¬ 
ing  census  was  taken,  there  were  1,104 
factories,  a  figure  that,  during  the  past 
3  years  has  increased  probably  to  over 
1,200.  The  goods  chiefly  produced  are 
boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  cement,  tobacco; 
machinery,  tools,  electric  goods,  and  con¬ 
fectionery. 

Many  pleasant  hours  can  be  spent  in 
viewing  the  institutions,  buildings,  churches, 
and  such  things  as  are  usually  included 
in  the  sightseers’  programme.  Not  the 
least  interesting  sights  are  the  three  large 
railway  stations  known  as  Windsor,  Place 
Viger,  and  Bonaventure.  The  first  two  are 
the  property  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.  The  Bonaventure  Station  is  used 
jointly  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railways.  Of  the  three,  the  Windsor 
is  by  far  the  most  imposing.  It  is  the 
largest  railway  building  in  Canada  and 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  contains  nearly  6,000,000  cub.  ft. 
of  space  and  has  a  frontage  of  490  ft. 
on  Windsor  Street  and  170  ft.  on  St. 
Antoine  Street.  From  the  latter  thorough¬ 
fare  rises  a  tower  16  stories  in  height. 
Architecturally,  the  Windsor  Station 
resembles  a  huge  Gothic  castle,  and  the 
grey  limestone  of  which  it  is  constructed 
conveys  no  hint  of  its  recent  advent.  With 
marble  walls,  stone  columns,  mahogany 
seats,  and  mosaic  floors,  the  concourse  and 
passengers'  quarters  are  luxury  itself,  and  the 
visiting  Englishman  will  rack  his  brains  in 
vain  to  recall  a  station  of  similar  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  his  own  country.  In  the  matter  of 
railway  stations  Canadians  and  Americans 
have  similiar  ideas  and  are  not  blind  to 
the  advertising  value  that  may  be  attached 
to  them. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year 
Windsor  Station  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  spots  in  Canada.  Here  gather  crowds 
collected  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe.  Phlegmatic  Britons  mingle  with 


1.  NOTRE  DAME  STREET  AND  COURT  HOUSE.  2.  ST.  CATHERINE  STREET. 

3.  ST.  CATHERINE  STREET  LOOKING  WEST  FROM  LINDSAY  BUILDING. 

4.  ST.  JAMES  STREET— POST  OFFICE  AND  BANK  OF  MONTREAL  IN  FOREGROUND. 
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stolid  Germans,  excitable  Frenchmen,  and 
servile  Russians.  Though  the  latter  have 
escaped  from  their  land  of  bureaucracy, 
they  have  not  had  time  to  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  the  freedom  of  their  new  country, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  deference  with 
which  the  uniformed  officials  of  the 
railway  are  treated.  The  polyglot  races 
of  Southern  Europe  are  all  represented, 
while  here  and  there  may  be  seen  a 
Chinaman  in  the  garb  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  scene  at  the  Windsor  Station  is 
repeated  on  a  much  smaller  scale  at  the 
Place  Viger  and  Bonaventure  Stations.  The 
latter  is  indubitably  dingy  and  has  none 
of  the  splendour  that  distinguishes  its 
neighbour.  Nor  is  the  Place  Viger  Station 
particularly  impressive.  The  hotel  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  name  and  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is 
popular  with  French-Canadian  families, 
but  most  of  the  arrivals  from  other  parts 
take  up  their  abode  at  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
only  a  block  from  the  Windsor  Station. 
Both  are  eclipsed  by  Montreal's  premier 
hotel,  the  Ritz-Carlton,  a  palatial  hostlery 
situated  on  Sherbrooke  Street.  The  traveller 
to  whom  money  is  of  some  consideration, 
however,  will  probably  find  the  railway 
company’s  hotels  more  suited  to  his  purse, 
or  he  will  find  cheaper  and  very  excellent 
accommodation  at  one  or  other  of  several 
smaller  places. 

To  see  everything  that  is  of  interest  in 
Montreal  it  is  necessary  to  visit  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  older  portions  lie 
to  the  east  of  the  Windsor  Street  Station  ; 
to  the  west  and  towards  the  north  are 
the  modern  and  fashionable  residential 
districts.  From  the  station  one  steps  on 
to  Dominion  Square,  laid  out  in  grass 
plots,  flower-beds,  and  gravel  walks.  Here 
stands  a  statue  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
the  first  Premier  of  Canada  and  one  of 
the  fathers  of  Confederation.  There  is 
also  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  Canadian 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  last  South  African 
war,  while  an  earlier  and  deadlier  struggle 
is  recalled  by  two  Russian  guns  which 
were  captured  at  Sebastopol. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  Dominion 
Square  is  St.  James’  Cathedral,  a  repro¬ 
duction  on  a  small  scale  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome.  Founded  in  1868,  it  is  an 
imposing  edifice  333  ft.  in  length,  222  ft. 
in  width  across  the  transepts,  and  80  ft. 
high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
portico  is  supported  by  huge  Corinthian 


pillars,  while  over  the  facade  is  a  row 
of  colossal  bronze  statues  of  saints, 
representing  the  twelve  apostles  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Imposing  as  the  exterior 
is,  however,  it  does  not  compare  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  interior,  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  Cathedral 
appear  much  larger  than  is  really  the 
case. 

Across  the  northern  end  of  the  square 
runs  the  main  shopping  thoroughfare  of 
Montreal,  St.  Catherine  Street.  It  is  not 
a  wide  street,  and  in  many  places  is  not 
impressive,  yet  a  stroll  along  its  pavements 
will  reveal  much  that  is  of  interest.  The 
majority  of  the  stores  are  commodious, 
well-fitted  buildings,  and  the  wares 
displayed  for  sale  are  of  good  quality 
and  varying  degrees  of  expensiveness. 
Here  and  there,  however,  the  effect  is 
spoiled  by  some  dingy  shop  or  cheap 
eating-house.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  proprietors  of  the  smaller  and 
cheaper  places  manage  to  pay  the  high 
rents  in  force  upon  St.  Catherine  Street, 
where  real  estate  values  have  reached  an 
astonishingly  high  point.  Towards  the 
eastern  end  of  the  city  these  small  shops 
become  more  and  more  frequent.  On 
that  part  of  St.  Catherine  lying  west  of 
Bleury  Street,  however,  luxury  and 
fashion  are  the  predominant  features. 
More  than  one  famous  London  firm  has 
opened  stores,  which  have  become  as 
popular  as  their  purely  Canadian  com¬ 
petitors,  and  there  is  as  much  temptation 
to  spend  money  as  in  Bond  and  Regent 
Streets. 

Besides  being  the  chief  shopping 
thoroughfare  of  Montreal,  St.  Catherine’s 
is  also  the  site  of  several  important  and 
interesting  churches.  Montreal  is  full  of 
churches,  it  may  be  remarked ;  in  fact, 
it  appears  to  have  almost  a  surfeit  of 
them,  for  several  are  for  sale,  while  one 
has  been  transformed  into  a  picture 
theatre — a  curious  metamorphosis — and 
others  into  stores.  On  St.  Catherine  Street 
the  Episcopal  Christchurch  Cathedral 
stands  a  few  yards  back  from  the  road. 
Erected  in  1859,  it  is  of  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style,  212  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide. 
The  spire  is  224  ft.  high.  But  a  few 
yards  farther  on  is  the  St.  James’  Methodist 
Church,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
city,  with  two  square  towers  of  unequal 
height,  surmounted  by  lanterns  and  spire- 
lets.  There  is  also  the  Nazareth  Asylum 
for  Blind  Children  a  little  way  east  of 
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Bleury  Street,  while  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Denis  stands  the  celebrated  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  which  was  built 
in  1874  to  commemorate  the  apparition 
of  the  Virgin  at  Lourdes. 

Parallel  with  St.  Catherine  Street,  the 
first  to  the  north  and  the  second  to  the 
south,  are  two  other  important  thorough¬ 
fares,  Sherbrooke  and  Dorchester  Streets. 
They  are  mainly  residential,  and  only  an 
occasional  shop  is  found.  In  years  gone 
by  Dorchester  Street  was  the  principal 
residential  street  in  the  city,  and  contains 
many  fine  old  houses,  some  of  which 
are  still  occupied  by  leading  citizens  of 
Montreal.  The  residence  of  the  late  Lord 
Strathcona  stands  here.  The  wealthier 
people  now,  however,  for  the  most  part 
live  in  the  streets  running  up  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Royal,  and  many 
handsome  homes  have  been  erected  on 
Drummond  Street,  Redpath  and  Ontario 
Avenues,  and  the  Cote  des  Neige  Road. 
The  Grey  Nunnery  is  situated  in  Dorchester 
Street,  some  distance  to  the  west  of 
Dominion  Square.  It  was  founded  in 
1738,  and,  under  the  management  of  the 
Grey  Sisters,  forms  a  large  hospital  and 
asylum  for  foundlings,  orphans,  the  aged, 
and  the  infirm.  The  original  building  has 
been  destroyed,  and  those  now  standing 
were  erected  in  1871.  The  Grey  Nunnery 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  populous 
conventual  institutions  in  the  world. 

Some  distance  to  the  east  of  Dominion 
Square,  on  Dorchester  Street,  stands  the 
St.  James’  Club,  one  of  the  leading  clubs 
in  the  city.  Next  to  it  is  the  Fraser 
Institute,  an  excellently  managed  public 
library,  containing  a  useful  and  well- 
chosen  collection  of  books  and  a  small 
collection  of  pictures.  The  finest  building 
of  all  on  this  street,  however,  is  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  a  huge  edifice 
admirably  fitted  in  every  way  for  the 
great  work  it  is  performing.  Montreal 
is  well  equipped  with  hospitals,  although 
there  are  times  when  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  accommodation.  One  of  the  finest 
is  the  Royal  Victoria,  which  cost  over 
$1,000,000  and  is  a  gift  from  Lord  Mount 
Stephen  and  the  late  Lord  Strathcona. 
It  is  situated  on  Pine  Avenue,  close  to 
Mount  Royal,  and  on  the  same  thorough¬ 
fare  stands  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  large  hospital 
under  the  care  of  the  Hospitalieres  de 
St.  Joseph.  The  present  buildings  were 
erected  in  1861,  but  the  institution  was 
founded  as  long  ago  as  1664,  by  Mile. 
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Mance,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Montreal  and  after  whom  one  of  the 
city’s  streets  has  been  named.  There  is 
also  the  Notre  Dame  Hospital,  a  small 
institution  on  Notre  Dame  Street,  while 
the  Alexandra  and  St.  Paul's  Hospitals 
have  been  subsidized  by  the  city  for 
infectious  diseases  among  the  English- 
speaking  and  French-speaking  inhabitants 
respectively.  Finally,  there  is  the  Western 
Hospital,  which  stands  on  Dorchester 
Street,  some  distance  to  the  west  of 
Dominion  Square. 

Sherbrooke  Street,  or  that  section  of  it 
that  lies  to  the  west  of  St.  Lawrence 
Boulevard,  ranks  among  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  residential  streets  in  Montreal.  Its 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  substantial 
buildings  of  grey  limestone  ;  as  one  writer 
has  said,  “  To  promenade  Sherbrooke 
Street  is  to  pass  between  rows  of  stone 
palaces.”  On  every  hand  are  evidences 
of  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  Montreal,  for  com¬ 
paratively  few  French-Canadians  have 
made  their  homes  on  this  thoroughfare. 

It  is  upon  Sherbrooke  Street  that  there 
stands  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
on  the  American  Continent.  Nearly  ioo 
years  ago,  in  1821,  there  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  McGill  University,  a  work 
that  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
generous  bequest  of  James  McGill,  a 
native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  By  his  will 
he  bequeathed  his  property  of  Burnside 
(consisting  of  46  acres  of  land  with  the 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  thereon) 
and  a  sum  of  ^10,000  to  found  a  college 
in  a  provincial  university,  for  the  erection 
of  which  the  British  Government  had 
already  provided.  For  one  reason  and 
another,  however,  the  project  of  building 
the  provincial  university  was  abandoned, 
and  McGill  College  was  erected  by  itself. 
It  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  for 
many  years,  but  has  since  been  richly 
endowed  by  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Montreal.  It  now  includes  the  four 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Applied  Science,  and  is  affiliated  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin,  under  conditions  which  allow  an 
undergraduate  who  has  taken  two  years’ 
work,  and  has  passed  the  second  year 
sessional  examination  in  Arts,  to  pursue  his 
studies  and  take  his  degree  at  any  of 
those  universities  on  a  reduced  period  of 
residence. 

The  college  consists  of  a  number  of 


buildings.  At  the  end  of  the  main  avenue 
of  approach  from  Sherbrooke  Street  stands 
the  original  building,  while  to  the  right 
of  the  campus,  or,  as  it  would  be  called 
in  England,  the  playing-field,  are  grouped 
the  buildings  presented  by  Sir  William 
Macdonald  and  devoted  to  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  Engineering.  It  is  stated 
that  for  completeness  of  equipment  these 
buildings  are  unsurpassed  in  America. 
In  1911  Sir  William  Macdonald  increased 
the  debt  which  Montreal  owes  him  by 
donating  a  new  medical  building.  To  the 
left  of  the  campus  are  Molson’s  Hall  and 
the  Redpath  Library. 

University  life  in  Canada  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  life  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  Supervision  is  much  more 
lax  and  proctors  and  their  accompanying 
“bulldogs”  are  unknown.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  students  would  tolerate  them.  The 
McGill  man  comes  and  goes  much  as 
he  pleases.  Many  of  the  students  are 
supporting  themselves  and  paying  a  large 
proportion  of  their  college  fees  by  taking 
up  various  branches  of  journalistic  or 
commercial  work.  Some  are  married  and 
the  fathers  of  families.  How  it  is  possible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  the  university  courses  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Nevertheless  many  men 
pass  into  the  professions  despite  these 
and  similar  handicaps. 

There  also  stands  on  Sherbrooke  Street 
the  College  de  Montreal,  which  forms  the 
educational  portion  of  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Fort  de  la  Montagne,  (the  ruined  remnants 
of  which  are  still  standing),  and  consists 
of  a  main  building  725  ft.  long,  with  three 
subsidiary  buildings  in  front  and  two 
behind.  The  college  gives  a  complete 
course  in  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  while 
on  the  hillside  above  is  a  large  College 
of  Philosophy  for  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  natural  science.  The  business  offices 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  are  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Place  d’Armes  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “down-town”  quarter  of 
the  city.  Still  farther  west  on  Sherbrooke 
Street  is  the  huge  building  occupied  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  sisters  of  this  order  have 
another  fine  building  on  the  north-west 
slopes  of  Mount  Royal,  where  stands  the 
Villa  Maria  Convent,  once  known  as 
Monklands  and  a  former  residence  of  the 
Governors-General  of  Canada. 

The  financial  district  lies  near  the 
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harbour  and  between  Place  d’Armes  in 
the  east  and  Victoria  Square  in  the  west. 
The  main  arteries  east  and  west  are  St. 
James’ and  Notre  Dame  Streets,  while  to 
the  north  and  south  run  McGill  Street  and 
St.  Lawrence  Boulevard.  Upon  St.  James’ 
and  Notre  Dame  Streets  and  the  many 
streets  intersecting  these  are  the  homes  of 
numerous  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance 
companies,  stock  brokers,  and  other  financial 
enterprises.  Such  streets  as  St.  Fgangois 
Xavier,  St.  Peter,  and  Sacrament  Street, 
are  curiously  reminiscent  of  certain  parts 
of  the  financial  quarter  in  the  City  of 
London.  They  are  narrow,  with  here  and 
there  irregular  abutments,  while  the 
buildings  are  for  the  most  part  old  and 
rather  dingy.  The  Montreal  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  stands  upon  St.  Frangois  Xavier 
Street,  and  presents  a  busy  scene  during 
official  hours.  Upon  St.  James’  Street 
stand  many  fine  buildings,  most  of  which 
are  owned  by  one  or  other  of  the  great 
Canadian  banks.  The  interior  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  presents  a  truly  mag¬ 
nificent  sight  which  comes  as  a  greater 
surprise,  since  the  exterior,  although  of 
substantial  construction,  is  rather  dingy 
and  seems  to  betray  a  certain  lack  of  care. 
Within,  however,  splendour  is  on  every 
side.  Above  a  spacious  foyer  rises  a 
beautiful  “  Guastavino  ”  dome,  72  ft.  in 
diameter,  around  which  two  or  three 
galleries  have  been  built.  Four  handsome 
pillars  of  dark  green  marble,  surmounted 
by  ornamental  work  in  gilt,  stand  in  the 
foyer,  while  in  the  main  banking  build¬ 
ing  itself  no  fewer  than  32  of  these 
pillars  have  been  placed  at  regular  intervals. 
A  white  and  grey  marble  floor  is  well 
shown  off  by  rich  fittings  and  furniture 
of  oak  and  mahogany,  and  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  runs  a  counter 
of  richly  marked  marble.  Numerous 
handsome  standard  lamps  provide  both 
artificial  light  and  additional  adornment, 
while  a  ceiling  of  white  and  gold  is  a 
fitting  canopy  for  so  much  luxury.  There 
is  no  bank  building  in  Canada  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal. 

There  are  many  other  handsome  and 
substantial  buildings  on  St.  James'  Street,  of 
which  the  home  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  with  its  six  huge  granite  pillars 
supporting  a  handsome  portico,  is  one  of 
the  foremost.  There  is  also  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Building,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  city  and  the  one  that  most  closely 
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resembles  the  well- equipped  skyscrapers  of 
New  York.  It  has  ten  stories  and  occupies 
a  large  frontage  on  St.  James’,  Notre  Dame, 
and  St.  Francois  Xavier  Streets.  Other 
buildings  to  be  noticed  in  St.  James’  Street 
are  the  Montreal  Public  Service  Corporation 
Building,  the  Commercial  Union  (in  which 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  has  made  its 
home),  the  Bank  of  Ottawa,  all  of  which 
have  ten  stories,  and  the  Merchants  Bank, 
Molsons  Bank,  the  architectural  scheme 
of  which  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
surrounding  buildings,  the  Canada  Life 
Building,  the  Guardian  Building  with  nine 
stories,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America 
(which  has  only  just  been  completed  and 
stands  out  well  by  reason  of  its  virgin 
white),  the  Royal  Bank,  the  offices  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  post 
office. 

In  the  centre  of  Place  d’Armes,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  St. 
James’  and  Notre  Dame  Streets  respectively, 
stands  a  statue  of  Maisonneuve  which  was 
erected  in  1895.  At  the  corners  of  the 
pedestal  are  figures  of  Jeanne  Mance, 
already  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  an  Iroquois  warrior,  Charles 
Lemoyne,  one  of  the  leading  colonists  of 
Montreal  when  it  was  known  as  Ville  Marie, 
and  Lambert  Closse,  the  first  town-major 
of  Ville  Marie,  who  fell  fighting  the 
Iroquois. 

Place  d’Armes  is  also  the  site  of  the 
Gothic  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in 
1824.  One  of  the  largest  churches  in 
America,  it  measures  255  ft.  long  and 
135  ft.  wide,  and  can  accommodate  over 
12,000  people.  Its  two  towers  are  227  ft. 
high,  and  from  their  summits  a  magnificent 
view  can  be  obtained  of  Montreal.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells,  in  “Their  Wedding 
Journey,”  describes  the  view  as  follows  : 
“  So  far  as  the  eye  reaches  it  dwells  only 
upon  what  is  magnificent.  All  the  features 
of  that  landscape  are  grand.  Below  you 
spreads  the  city,  which  has  less  that  is 
merely  mean  in  it  than  any  other  city  of 
our  continent,  and  which  is  everywhere 
ennobled  by  stately  civic  edifices,  adorned 
by  tasteful  churches,  and  skirted  by  full- 
foliaged  avenues  of  mansions  and  villas. 
Behind  it  rises  the  beautiful  mountain, 
green  with  woods  and  gardens  to  the  crest, 
and  flanked  on  the  east  by  an  endless 
fertile  plain,  and  on  the  west  by  another 
expanse,  through  which  the  Ottawa  rushes, 
turbid  and  dark,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Then  these  two  mighty 


streams  commingled  flow  past  the  city, 
lighting  up  the  vast  champaign  country  to 
the  south,  while  upon  the  utmost  southern 
verge,  as  on  the  northern,  rise  the  cloudy 
summits  of  far-off  mountains.”  The  picture 
is  perhaps  a  little  overdrawn,  for  Mr. 
Howells  evidently  did  not  see  the  slums 
and  the  misery  and  squalor  that  are  to  be 
found  within  a  short  distance  of  that  very 
church. 

A  few  yards  east  of  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  are  found  two  huge  buildings 
in  which  are  centred  the  municipal  life 
of  the  city,  the  Court  House  and  the  City 
Hall.  The  former  has  a  large  central  dome, 
while  the  latter  has  the  mansard  roofs  so 
common  upon  public  buildings  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  French  Canada.  Both 
structures  are  much  larger  than  appears 
from  the  outside,  the  Court  House  being 
surprisingly  spacious.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  road  stands  a  low  whitewashed 
building,  the  old  Chateau  de  Ramezay. 
which  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Claude  de  Ramezay, 
who  built  the  chateau,  was  Governor  of 
Montreal  from  1703  to  1724,  and  the  last 
French  Governor  to  hold  office.  Around 
his  chateau  stood  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  seigneurs  and  courtiers  of  France  ; 
it  was  the  centre  of  fashionable  society  in 
Montreal,  the  place  where  the  beauty  and 
wit  of  the  town  were  wont  to  forgather. 
To-day  warehouses,  sheds,  and  dingy  stores 
form  a  less  romantic  environment,  while 
the  chateau  itself  is  maintained  by  the  city 
as  a  Museum.  During  its  eventful  career  it 
has  served  a  number  of  purposes.  Under 
the  name  of  India  House  it  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  fur  trade  in  Canada,  and 
later,  as  Government  House,  was  the 
official  residence  of  the  British  Governors. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  parliamentary 
government  from  Canada  in  1837,  the 
chateau  became  the  seat  of  the  Special 
Council  that  legislated  in  its  stead,  and  in 
1845,  when  Montreal  became  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  United  Provinces  of 
Canada,  it  was  used  for  departmental 
offices.  On  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Ottawa  in  1849  the  chateau 
was  successively  occupied  by  the  Law 
Courts,  a  normal  school,  and  the  medical 
branches  of  Laval  University.  The  citizens 
of  Montreal  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
retain  the  historic  relics  of  former  times, 
and  it  is  to  be  cordially  hoped  that  the 
Chateau  de  Ramezay  will  be  preserved  to 
future  generations. 
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Close  to  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay  is 
Jacques  Cartier  Square,  in  which  stands  one 
of  the  oldest  monuments  in  the  city,  that 
erected  to  Lord  Nelson  in  1808.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  column  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  famous  admiral.  At  the 
northern  end  of  the  square  and  at  the  back 
of  the  Court  House  and  City  Hall  extends 
the  Champs-de-Mars,  formerly  the  parade 
ground  of  the  British  troops,  but  now 
mainly  used  for  open-air  meetihgs  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  from  here  that  salutes 
are  fired  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the 
King’s  birthday. 

Beyond  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay  Notre 
Dame  Street  assumes  a  depressing  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  only  sight  of  any  interest 
at  all  except  for  factories  is  Sohmer  Park, 
one  of  those  alfresco  amusement  palaces 
which  are  so  popular  upon  the  American 
Continent.  Along  the  water-front  are  the 
extensive  works  owned  by  some  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  companies  in  Canada, 
while  everywhere  are  squalid,  tumble-down 
houses  and  small  shops,  the  owners  of 
which  eke  out  a  scanty  existence  as  best 
they  can. 

There  still,  however,  remain  a  few  places 
of  interest  which  have  not  yet  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Opposite  the  Place  Viger  Station 
is  the  square  bearing  the  same  name.  This 
is  the  favourite  promenade  for  the  French 
population  during  the  summer  months,  and 
affords  a  lively  spectacle  on  fine  evenings 
when  the  band  is  playing  and  the  walks 
thronged  with  a  vivacious  crowd.  The 
statue  erected  here  is  that  of  J.  O.  Chenier, 
who  was  killed  at  St.  Eustache  in  1837.  St. 
Denis  Street  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  square,  and  not  far  along  that 
thoroughfare  stands  Laval  University,  a 
French  institution  noted  for  its  course  in 
law.  The  structure  is  of  Renaissance 
architecture,  and  has  a  frontage  of  190  ft. 
The  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Art 
are  situated  here,  while  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  are  maintained  a  Theological 
Faculty,  a  Polytechnic  School,  and  a 
Veterinary  Department. 

Several  interesting  spots  abut  upon  the 
harbour  front.  Bonsecours  Market,  a  large 
building  nearly  500  ft.  long,  is  a  very 
crowded  place  on  market  days,  when  the 
farmers  come  in  from  the  neighbouring 
countryside  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
and  purchase  stores.  Close  to  the  market 
is  the  Notre  Dame  de  Bonsecours  Church, 
the  favourite  place  of  worship  for  sailors, 
by  whom  votive  offerings  in  the  shape  of 
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little  toy  steamers  have  been  hung  in 
front  of  the  lights.  This  little  church  was 
founded  in  1657,  a°d  dates  in  its  present 
form  from  1771.  Not  many  years  ago  it 
narrowly  escaped  destruction,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  vigorous  appeal  of  a  few 
Protestants.  It  is  a  quiet  shrine  that  has 
won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  people 
who  turn  with  indifference  from  the 
ecclesiastical  magnificence  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  Farther  west  is  the  Place 
d’Youville,  a  cobble-stoned  thoroughfare 
flanked  on  either  side  by  small  and  in 
some  cases  rather  dilapidated  warehouses. 
Here  is  situated  the  Customs  House,  a 
solid  grey  stone  building  of  substantial 
proportions  but  dingy  appearance  despite 
its  clock  tower  and  gaily  flapping  Union 
Jack.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  the  Hon.  James  Young, 
“through  whose  foresight,  public  spirit,  and 
energy  Montreal  has  become  the  national 
port  of  Canada.”  It  was  quite  close  to 
the  Customs  House  that  there  landed  on 
May  18,  1642,  the  founders  of  Montreal, 
commanded  by  Paul  de  Chomedy,  Sieur 
de  Maisonneuve.  A  monument  commemo¬ 
rates  the  event. 

Montreal’s  proudest  possession,  one  that 
the  citizens  value  more  than  all  the 
handsome  buildings,  picturesque  churches, 
gloomy  convents,  and  historical  relics  is 
Mount  Royal  and  the  park  that  has  been 
created  upon  its  lower  slopes.  It  is  to  the 
summit  of  this  miniature  mountain  that  the 
enthusiastic  citizen  first  directs  the  steps  of 
the  curious  stranger,  and  from  Look-out 
Point,  900  ft.  above  sea-level  and  750  ft. 
above  the  river,  shows  him  the  city 
spreading  out  below,  the  winding  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  Island  of  St.  Helen, 
and  in  the  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  the  hills  of  Montarville,  Beloeil,  Mount 
Rougemont,  with  Mount  Yamaska  behind 
it,  Mount  Shefford,  and  the  conical  Mount 
Johnson.  In  the  distance,  to  the  south¬ 
west,  are  the  Adirondacks,  and  to  the 
south-east  the  Green  Mountains.  It  is  a 
favourite  spot,  this,  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  thousands  of  people  are  drawn 
to  the  summit  by  the  cars  of  the  In¬ 
cline  Railway.  On  its  eastern  slope  is 
Fletcher’s  Field,  a  plain  of  about  a  mile 
in  length  and  400  yards  in  width,  which 
forms  an  admirable  playground,  and 
is  indeed  utilized  to  its  full  extent  for 
that  purpose. 

Several  other  parks  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  the  prettiest  probably 


being  that  in  Westmount,  a  western  and 
the  most  fashionable  suburb.  Lafontaine 
Park,  in  the  east  end,  is  the  resort  of  the 
French  section  of  the  population,  while 
another  pleasant  park  is  situated  on  the 
Island  of  St.  Helen.  This  island  was 
named  after  Champlain’s  wife,  the  first 
European  lady  that  came  to  Canada,  and 
is  reached  by  a  small  steamer  plying  from 
Bonsecours  Wharf.  A  fort  and  barracks, 
formerly  used  by  the  British  troops,  still 
remain.  Playgrounds  are  numerous,  for 
in  addition  to  the  campus  of  McGill 
University  there  are  the  spacious  grounds 
of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  ample  accommodation  for  base¬ 
ball,  lacrosse,  football,  cricket,  and  tennis  ; 
the  Shamrock  grounds,  and  various  other 
open  spaces.  Altogether  Montreal  is  well 
provided  with  means  of  recreation, 
and  many  of  the  newer  Western  cities 
might  with  advantage  take  a  leaf  out  of 
its  book. 

The  suburbs  on  every  side  of  the  city  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  every  year  sees  some 
fresh  district  opened  up.  The  housing 
question  is  as  acute  in  this  old  settled 
city  as  in  any  of  the  new  communities 
in  Western  Canada.  Montreal  is  probably 
absorbing  more  people  every  year  than  any 
other  Canadian  city.  According  to  the 
census  of  1911,  taken  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  its  population  was  470,480, 
of  which  298,878  were  of  French  origin. 
This,  however,  did  not  include  the  residents 
of  such  suburbs  as  Westmount,  Maison¬ 
neuve,  Verdun,  Lachine,  and  other  munici¬ 
palities  which  are  really  parts  of  Montreal. 
To-day  (May  1914)  there  are  scarcely  fewer 
than  650,000  people  within  the  city  and 
its  suburbs.  The  rapidity  with  which 
Montreal  is  growing  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  1901  the  population  was 
267,730,  or,  with  suburbs,  about  295,000. 
Montreal  expects  to  have  a  population  of 
a  million  in  less  than  a  decade,  and 
everything  seems  to  signify  that  its 
expectations  will  be  realized. 

The  problem  of  housing  the  thousands 
of  people  that  settle  in  the  city  each  year 
is  naturally  not  easy  of  solution.  The 
population  is  increasing  each  year  by  about 
30,000,  so  if  5  persons  be  allotted  to 
one  house  or  flat,  it  means  that  6,000 
new  domiciles  must  be  erected  every  12 
months.  Needless  to  say,  although  the 
building  trade  is  prosperous,  nothing  like 
this  is  accomplished.  As  a  consequence 
high  rentals  prevail  everywhere,  and  several 
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sections  of  the  city  are  badly  overcrowded. 
In  the  east  end  are  many  slums,  the  equal 
of  which  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the 
poorest  quarters  of  London,  Birmingham, 
or  Glasgow.  Prominent  men  and  women, 
who  have  studied  the  social  conditions  of 
many  countries,  have  stigmatized  Montreal 
as  one  of  the  worst  cities  in  this  respect 
in  the  world.  They  disagree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Howells,  who  spoke  of  the 
city  “  which  has  less  that  is  merely  mean 
in  it  than  any  other  city  of  our  conti¬ 
nent.” 

Insufficient  accommodation  and  high 
rents  are,  however,  but  two  of  the  evils 
with  which  the  citizens  have  to  contend. 
The  policy  of  the  city  council  in  many 
directions  has  too  long  been  of  a  laissez- 
faire  character,  and  while  a  few  improve¬ 
ments  in  public  utilities  are  now  being 
inaugurated,  the  ill-effects  of  an  unpro¬ 
gressive  regime  are  still  apparent.  The 
streets  in  many  places  are  unworthy  of 
the  city.  The  water  supply  was  for  many 
years  a  source  of  much  illness.  Montreal, 
in  fact,  has  the  largest  percentage  of 
typhoid  on  the  American  Continent.  The 
arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  garbage 
are  entirely  inadequate.  The  chief  of 
police  has  himself  called  Montreal  “  the 
worst  policed  city  on  the  continent.”  The 
fire  brigade  alone  stands  out  as  an  example 
of  civic  efficiency,  and  consistently  does 
splendid  work  despite  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  called  upon  and,  in  winter,  the 
adverse  climatic  conditions  with  which  it  has 
to  contend.  Perhaps  the  most  distressing 
result  of  the  overcrowded  poor  quarters 
is  the  heavy  infantile  mortality.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  the  infant  mortality  of 
Montreal  is  more  than  double  that  of  any 
other  large  city  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  4,835  infants  having  died  during 
1912.  The  housing  conditions  are  partly 
responsible  for  this  ;  to  an  inadequate  dairy 
supervision  and  a  resultant  dirty  milk 
supply  must  also  be  attributed  a  share  of 
the  blame.  There  is  a  third  reason, 
however:  the  artificial  restriction  of  families 
is  forbidden  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  the  strain  of  constant  child-bearing 
upon  French-Canadian  wives  naturally 
results  in  the  birth  of  consumptive, 
rickety  weaklings. 

Heavy  infant  mortality  is  not  the  only 
sad  aspect  of  life  in  Montreal.  Economic 
conditions  are  such  as  do  not  tend  to  a 
high  standard  of  morality  among  women 
operatives.  An  official  of  the  Juvenile 
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Court,  Mrs.  Henderson,  has  said  in  this 
connection,  “Two-thirds  of  factory  labour 
in  this  province  are  done  by  women  and 
children,"  and  in  connection  with  that  fact, 
adds  this  :  “  that  in  no  city,  not  even  in  New 
York,  where  I  have  worked  in  the  slums,  is 
there  a  greater  proportion  of  girls  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  18  living  immoral  lives. 
Does  that  look  as  if  they  were  sufficiently 
paid  ?  ” 

The  most  popular  residential  suburbs 
are  the  Annex,  Maisonncuve,  Westmount, 
Verdun,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  and 
Outremont.  The  cheapest  are  Maisonneuve 
and  Verdun,  where  4-room  flats  may  be 
rented  for  as  low  a  figure  as  #12  a  month. 


Very  many  people  live  in  the  Annex,  a  not 
unpleasant  district  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
where  flats  may  be  rented  at  anything  from 
#20  to  #50  a  month,  and  the  more  luxurious 
heated  apartments  at  from  $40  to  $80  a 
month.  Outremont  is  a  pleasant  suburb 
adjoining  the  Annex,  and  rents  are  about 
the  same  as  in  the  latter.  Westmount,  in 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  is  the  most 
fashionable  and  the  most  expensive 
residential  district.  There  houses  are 
more  common  than  flats,  and  many  have 
the  luxury  of  a  small  garden.  Beyond 
Westmount  is  the  new  suburb  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace,  where  rents  are  slightly 


lower  than  those  obtaining  in  the  Annex. 
Still  farther  out  is  Montreal  West,  a  really 
pleasant  spot,  where  a  few  exceptionally 
nice  residences  have  been  built. 

While  at  present  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  city 
live  in  the  suburbs  enumerated  above,  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  move  to  the  south 
shore  of  the  river,  where  are  situated  the 
municipalities  of  St.  Lambert,  Montreal 
South,  and  Longeuil.  Here  rents  are 
comparatively  low,  while  the  probability 
of  much  industrial  development  has  led 
many  people  to  buy  land  and  erect  houses 
thereon,  with  a  view  to  re-selling  at  a 
substantial  profit.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 


St.  Lambert  will  ultimately  stand  in  the 
same  relationship  to  Montreal  as  Brooklyn 
does  to  New  York,  for  it  is  here  that  the 
cheapest  sites  may  be  had  for  factories  and 
warehouses.  Connection  with  the  city  is 
afforded  by  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge. 
It  was  built  in  1898-9,  and  is  a  pin- 
connected  truss-bridge  with  25  spans, 
accommodating  2  railway  tracks,  together 
with  2  roadways  and  2  footpaths.  The 
cost  of  construction  was  $20,000,000.  This 
bridge  was  built  over  and  around  the 
Victoria  Tubular  Bridge,  which  was 
designed  by  Robert  Stephenson  and  A.  M. 
Ross  on  the  same  principle  that  had 
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been  successfully  applied  by  Stephenson 
in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  over 
the  Menai  Strait.  An  electric  railway  runs 
across  it  and  links  up  the  city  with  the 
south  shore. 

Upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs 
is  provided  by  an  electric  tramwaj?, 
conducted  by  a  private  company.  The 
cars  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  built  and 
commodious,  but  the  management  does  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  transportation. 
There  appears  to  be  a  generous  number 
of  cars  running  to  and  from  the  suburbs, 
but  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  they  are 
very  much  overcrowded.  As  in  most  other 
Canadian  cities,  a  uniform  fare  of  5  cents 
is  charged  whether  the  passenger  be  going 
a  short  distance  or  the  entire  length  of 
the  city. 

In  the  near  future,  however,  these  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  will  be  largely  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  electric  railway  which  is 
now  upon  the  point  of  completion.  The 
Mount  Royal  Tunnel  and  Terminal 
Company,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  company 
to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  have 
constructed  a  tunnel  underneath  Mount 
Royal,  through  which  a  local  service  will 
be  operated  and  which  will  serve  as  an 
entry  into  Montreal  for  the  Canadian 
Northern.  The  Passenger  Terminal  is 
located  between  Cathcart  and  Lagau- 
chetiere,  St.  Monique,  and  Mansfield  Streets, 
a  convenient  situation  for  both  the  up-town 
and  down-town  business  districts.  The 
tunnel  emerges  from  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  where  a  large  tract  of 
farm  land  has  been  bought,  extending 
north-westerly  to  the  Back,  or  Ottawa 
River.  Much  of  this  land,  which  is  not 
needed  for  shops,  yards,  and  other  railroad 
services,  has  been  subdivided  and  is 
being  sold  in  town  lots  ;  in  fact,  there  has 
already  been  incorporated  the  town  of 
Mount  Royal.  As  the  tunnel  will  bring 
this  locality  within  less  than  10  minutes  of 
the  very  centre  of  Montreal,  a  good  many 
people  have  invested  in  lots,  and  as  soon 
as  the  train  service  is  inaugurated  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  large 
exodus  from  other  and  crowded  parts  of 
the  city  to  the  new  suburb. 

Apart  from  the  closer  suburbs  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  there  are  a  number  of  small  places  at 
greater  distances  from  the  city  which,  in 
the  summer  months  especially,  attract  a 
number  of  the  citizens.  They  are  mainly 
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situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Louis 
and  are  connected  with  the  city  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railways.  Lachine  is  a  pretty  spot, 
singularly  like  a  suburb  of  some  French 
town,  with  its  parish  church,  high-walled 
convent,  mansard  roofs,  and  little  French 
shops.  The  famous  Lachine  Rapids, 
which  necessitated  the  building  of  the 
Ship  Canal,  are  situated  here.  Formerly, 
before  the  canal  was  built  and  boats 
from  the  Great  Lakes  could  not  reach 
Montreal,  Lachine  had  an  entrepot 
trade  of  some  importance.  Nowadays, 
however,  it  is  chiefly  known  as  a  suburban 
summer  resort.  Dorval,  Dixie,  and  St. 
Annes  are  favourite  resorts,  while  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  Chateauguay 
is  popular. 

H.  and  A.  ALLAN. 

On  a  summer's  day  in  June  in  the 
year  1819  there  crept  across  the  bar  of 
Greenock  Harbour  a  wooden  sailing  ship, 
a  brigantine,  that  bore  upon  her  carved 
stern  the  simple  name  Jean.  Upon  the 
poop  stood  the  commander,  Captain 
Alexander  Allan. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  on  January 
17,  1914,  there  floated  down  the  River 
Mersey  for  the  first  time  a  steel-clad 
Titan,  a  leviathan  in  the  construction  of 
which  the  cumulative  result  of  nearly  a 
century’s  progress  in  shipbuilding  was 
expressed.  The  letters  of  brass  fastened 
upon  her  bow  spelt  the  name  Alsatian, 
while  the  funnels  of  red,  white,  and  black 
proclaimed  her  as  a  liner  of  the  Allan 
Line,  the  company  that  had  been  founded 
so  many  years  before  by  Captain 
Alexander  Allan. 

In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  launching  of  the  two  vessels  the  most 
far-reaching  discoveries  had  been  made 
and  science  has  been  entirely  revolu¬ 
tionized.  The  development  of  steam  as 
a  propelling  power  and  its  application  to 
ships  was,  of  course,  by  far  the  most 
important,  although  there  had  also  been 
the  changes  from  wood  to  iron  and  from 
iron  to  steel  in  naval  construction.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  steam-propelled 
vessel  and  in  the  development  of  the 
many  improvements  in  construction, 
propulsion,  and  navigation,  the  Allan  Line, 
the  popular  name  of  the  marine  trans¬ 


portation  service  conducted  by  Messrs. 
H.  and  A.  Allan  of  Montreal,  have  always 
evinced  the  utmost  interest  and  shown 
the  greatest  enterprise.  Each  advan¬ 
tageous  change  has  been  adopted,  such 
as  from  single  to  twin  and  triple¬ 
expansion  engines  and  triple  screws  ; 
from  reciprocating  compound  engines  to 
triple-expansion  and  then  to  direct- 
acting  turbines  driving  triple  screws  ; 
and  then  to  the  latest  type  of  turbines 
driving  four  screws  such  as  are  installed 
in  the  vessel  just  mentioned,  the  A  kalian, 
and  in  her  sister  ship  the  Calgarian. 

Captain  Alexander  Allan,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Jean,  was,  with  his  son 
Hugh,  the  first  of  the  Allan  family  to 
make  his  permanent  residence  in  Montreal, 
which  he  did  in  1826.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  joined  by  another  son,  Andrew, 
and  together  they  commenced  to  build 
up  the  large  business  which  after  various 
changes  in  the  title  and  personnel  became 
known  in  i860  as  the  firm  of  Hugh  and 
Andrew  Allan,  the  name  under  which  it 
operates  at  the  present  day. 

Until  1852  the  ships  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  firm  were  all  sailing  vessels, 
and  often  took  from  30  to  40  days  to 
cross  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada.  In 
that  year,  however,  the  firm  placed  their 
first  contract  for  two  iron  steamers,  the 
Canadian  and  the  Indian,  which  were 
built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  apiece,  had  a 
gross  tonnage  of  1,700  tons  each,  and  a 
maximum  speed  of  11  knots.  Both  vessels 
were  afterwards  employed  as  troop-ships 
during  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  and 
1855.  In  1856  the  firm’s  fleet  was 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon,  a  fine  speedy  vessel  which 
once  actually  succeeded  in  making  the 
run  between  Quebec  and  Liverpool  in  9 
days  and  5  hours,  not  so  very  much  more 
than  is  taken  by  the  steamers  of  to-day. 
In  the  same  year  the  Liverpool  branch 
of  the  firm  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bryce 
Allan,  under  the  title  of  Allan  Bros. 

There  are  those  who  are  inclined  to 
cavil  at  the  cost  of  modern  transatlantic 
passages  and  comment  scathingly  upon 
the  iniquities  of  some  nebulous  shipping 
combine.  Yet  the  first-class  fare  from 
England  to  Canada  on  the  Allan  boats 
of  to-day  differs  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  fare  charged  in  the  days  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon.  But  what  a  difference  there 
is  in  the  accommodation  and  safety  !  It 
is  no  reflection  upon  the  management  of 
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the  Allan  Line  to  say  that  50  or  60 
years  ago  a  sea  voyage  was  an  ordeal 
that  only  the  hardiest  and  the  least 
susceptible  to  discomfort  faced  with 

equanimity.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the 

luxuries  of  the  age.  So  far  as  the 

internal  economy  of  huge  modern  liners 
such  as  the  Alsatian  and  Calgarian  is 
concerned  the  passenger  might  well 

believe  himself  to  be  within  the  portals 
of  one  of  London’s  great  hotels.-  In 
accommodation,  food,  surroundings,  and 
service  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  vessel  of  1856  and  the 
liner  of  1914,  yet  by  expert  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  closest  attention  to  details 
it  is  still  possible  to  convey  saloon  pas¬ 
sengers  at  a  fare  of  approximately  $80, 
the  fare  which  was  charged  over  50  years 
ago. 

Until  1858  the  firm  had  been  operating 
a  fortnightly  service  only  between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Quebec,  but  it  was  felt  that 
a  weekly  service  was  necessary,  an 
opinion  in  which  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  concurred,  and  an  innovation  to 
which  they  lent  their  support  by 
increasing  their  subsidy  to  $208,000  per 
annum.  To  effect  this  alteration  four 
larger  boats  were  ordered,  the  North 
Briton,  Nova  Scotian,  Bohemian,  and 
Hungarian,  all  built  on  similar  lines  and 
having  a  gross  tonnage  of  about  2,200 
tons. 

During  the  next  few  years  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  new  and  ever- 
improving  steamers  was  added  to  the 
Allan  fleet,  and  in  1872  the  firm  were 
able  to  secure  their  first  mail  contract 
from  the  Government  of  Newfoundland. 
They  had  also  been  able  to  effect  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  became  their 
own  underwriters,  a  plan  which  resulted 
in  the  saving  each  year  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  expended  in  insurance  pre¬ 
miums. 

The  year  1879  marked,  so  far  as  the 
Allan  Line  was  concerned,  a  new  era 
in  naval  construction,  for  in  that  year 
they  launched  the  Buenos  Ayrean,  one  of 
the  first  boats  to  be  built  entirely  of 
steel.  A  number  of  other  steamers  were 
also  acquired,  and  in  1881  the  Parisian, 
which  is  still  in  commission,  was  launched. 
With  their  increased  fleet  the  firm  were 
able  to  deal  more  readily  with  their 
growing  Glasgow  trade,  and  established 
a  weekly  service  of  large  steamers 
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between  the  Scotch  port  and  Montreal, 
a  service  that  is  maintained  at  the 
present  time.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  established  regular  lines  between 
Glasgow  and  Boston,  Glasgow  and 
Philadelphia,  and  a  tri-monthly  line 
between  London  and  Montreal,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  branch  offices  were 
opened  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
London,  and  an  agency  established  in 
Chicago.  In  consequence  of  the  action 


cernecl  with  transatlantic  traffic,  and 
keeps  31  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  212,000  tons,  plying  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  and 
American  ports.  Among  their  vessels 
are,  besides  the  Alsatian  and  Calgarian, 
the  Virginian  and  Victorian,  which  were 
placed  in  service  in  1905  and  register 
12,000  tons  apiece.  They  are  equipped 
with  Parsons  triplicate  turbine  engines 
driving  three  independent  shafts,  and 


Havre  and  London  ;  Boston-Glasgow  ; 
Philadelphia-Glasgow. 

The  latest  vessel  to  be  put  into  com¬ 
mission,  the  Alsatian,  deserves  to  be  more 
minutely  described  than  the  exigencies 
of  space  render  possible  here.  The 
object  of  the  firm  in  designing  a  ship 
of  this  nature  was  to  obtain  a  vessel 
suitable  for  the  Canadian  trade  and 
which  would  at  the  same  time  attract 
all  classes  of  passengers.  First-class 


1.  Plan  and  Profile  of 

of  another  shipping  company,  which 
although  primarily  engaged  in  the  South 
American  trade  had  turned  their  attention 
to  Canada,  a  line  was  established  between 
Glasgow  and  the  River  Plate. 

By  the  year  1891  the  firm  were 
operating  8  lines,  in  which  33  ships  were 
engaged,  including  6  steamers  previously 
belonging  to  the  State  Line,  running 
between  Glasgow  and  New  York,  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  Messrs.  H.  and  A. 
Allan.  A  number  of  boats  were  also 
trading  to  Calcutta,  Bermuda,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

To-day  the  Allan  Line  is  chiefly  con- 
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the  Mount  Royal  Tunnel. 

capable  of  maintaining  an  average  speed 
at  sea  of  17  knots  per  hour.  Fitted 
with  six  passenger  decks  they  can 
accommodate  with  comfort  250  first- 
class,  300  second-class,  and  800  third- 
class  passengers.  Other  vessels  included 
in  the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  services 
are  of  the  twin-screw  type,  and  consist 
of  the  Corsican,  11,000  tons;  Tunisian, 
10,576  tons  ;  Grampian,  10,000  tons ; 
Hesperian,  10,000  tons ;  Scotian,  10,500 
tons  ;  and  Ionian,  9,000  tons.  The  various 
routes  by  which  the  ships  of  the  Allan 
fleet  cross  the  Atlantic  are  Montreal- 
Liverpool ;  Montreal-Glasgow  ;  Montreal- 
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passengers  have  generally  been  in  a 
position  to  demand  whatever  they  may 
think  necessary  for  their  comfort  and 
ease ;  third-class  passengers  have  only 
too  often  been  obliged  to  put  up  with 
accommodation  of  a  most  inferior  kind. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Government 
once  expressed  it,  “A  vessel  like  the 
Alsatian  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  progress  of  civilization,  in  the  fact 
that  it  gave  so  much  attention  to  what 
he  might  call  the  bottom  stratum  of 
humanity.  They  thought  first  of  the 
comfort  of  the  ‘  bottom  dog.’  ” 
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Brief  as  this  description  of  the  Allan 
Line  must  necessarily  be,  it  would  be 
too  brief  if  some  mention  were  not 
made  of  the  man  who  so  ably  adminis¬ 
trated  its  affairs,  Mr.  Andrew  Alexander 
Allan.  A  native  of  Montreal,  Mr.  Allan 
received  his  early  education  at  Rugby 
and  afterwards  continued  his  studies  in 
France  and  at  Montreal.  He  entered 
business  at  the  age  of  17,  and  despite 
his  relationship  with  the  then  head  of 
the  firm,  did  not  scorn  to  perform  the 
humblest  duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  office  boy.  He  quickly  passed  through 
a  number  of  more  important  posts, 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  veriest  details 
of  the  business  that  he  was  one  day 
destined  to  direct,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  step  into  the  leading 
executive  position  he  was  well  equipped 
to  assume  the  heavy  responsibilities  that 
attached  thereto.  He  has  also  many 
other  large  financial  and  industrial 
interests  in  Canada,  being  president  of 
the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Marconi  Company,  and  the 
Dominion  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  a 
director  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of 
Montreal. 

ROBERT  ARCHER 

Born  in  Quebec  in  1837,  Mr.  Robert 
Archer,  one  of  the  prominent  business 
men  in  Montreal,  is  the  son  of  a  man  of 
Devon,  a  native  of  Brixham.  He  was 
educated  in  the  historical  city  of  his  birth 
and  looked  forward  to  serving  his  country 
as  a  soldier.  A  military  career,  however, 
proved  to  be  out  of  the  question,  and 
sacrificing  his  early  ambition  Mr.  Archer 
at  the  age  of  16  commenced  to  earn  his 
living  in  the  world  of  commerce.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  a  wholesale 
provision  store  and  commenced  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  the  trade  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  successful.  During 
these  early  years  his  love  of  a  military 
life  remained  with  him,  and  after  a  while 
he  enlisted  in  No.  1  Troop  of  the  Quebec 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  He  retired  in  1868  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  he  retained 
with  a  view  to  further  service. 

When  22  years  old  Mr.  Archer  estab¬ 
lished  a  wholesale  provision  business, 
operating  at  Quebec  under  the  title  of 
Archer  Leduc  &  Co.,  and  at  Montreal  as 
Archer  Labelle  &  Co.  In  1870  the  latter 


firm  became  Robert  Archer  &  Co.,  and 
in  1887  Mr.  Archer  retired  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  50.  But  idleness 
was  not  included  in  his  scheme  of  things, 
and  he  proceeded  to  devote  his  time  to 
amalgamating  the  Corn  Exchange  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  was  Mr.  Archer  who 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  erecting  the 
first  Board  of  Trade  building  in  Montreal, 
and  in  1891  he  became  president  of  that 
body.  Upon  retiring  from  the  presidency 
at  the  end  of  the  year  his  colleagues 
presented  him  with  a  life-size  portrait  in 
oils  of  himself,  painted  by  Robert  Harris, 
C.M.G.,  which  now  hangs  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

To-day  Mr.  Archer  occupies  a  number 
of  important  positions  in  the  commercial 
life  of  Montreal,  being  president  of  the 
Montreal  Safe  Deposit  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Montreal  Trust  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  City  and  Districts 
Savings  Bank,  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Canadian  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company,  the  Northern 
Electric  Company,  and  the  Montreal 
Investment  and  Freehold  Company.  For 
years  he  was  honorary  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Edward  Institute,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Mount  Royal,  St.  James,  Hunt  and 
Royal  Montreal  Golf  Clubs.  His  past 
hobbies  were  horse  riding  and  golf. 
Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  although 
Mr.  Archer’s  political  sympathies  are  with 
the  Conservatives,  his  vote  is  generally  in 
favour  of  measures,  and  not  men,  an 
attitude  which,  after  all,  is  only  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  character. 

-s> 

F.  W.  BARLOW 

Twenty  years  operating  on  his  own 
account  as  a  stock  and  bond  broker,  and 
for  a  longer  term  member  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  F.  W.  Barlow  may 
well  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  associated  with  the 
financial  life  of  the  city.  He  is  a  Canadian 
by  birth,  and  gained  his  first  experience 
of  the  intricate  business  of  stock  and 
bond  brokerage  with  the  old  firm  of 
MacDougall  and  Davidson,  names  that 
occur  frequently  in  the  history  of  the 
Montreal  Exchange.  Mr.  Barlow  was 
with  that  firm  for  15  years,  part  of  which 
time  he  was  their  attorney.  In  1892  he 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  founded  the  firm  of  Barlow  &  Co. 
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His  business  comprises  transactions  in  all 
classes  of  Canadian  and  American  securities, 
and  its  ramifications  extend  far  and  wide. 
Mr.  Barlow  is  the  firm's  representative  on 
the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  for 
a  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  that  institution.  In  his  younger  days 
Mr.  Barlow  was  prominent  in  all  kinds 
of  sport,  and  to-dav  he  is  noted  as  an 
enthusiastic  angler.  His  business  activities 
have  brought  him  closely  in  touch  with 
public  affairs,  and  although  he  has  not 
entered  the  arena  of  politics,  he  is  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

L.  G.  BEAUB1EN  &  CO. 

The  well-known  firm  of  L.  G.  Beaubien 
&  Co.,  stock  and  bond  brokers,  Montreal, 
combines  in  Messrs.  Beaubien  and  C.  II. 
Branchaud  two  men  of  vast  experience  in 
commercial  and  financial  matters.  Prior 
to  establishing  his  present  business  Mr. 
Beaubien  was  the  head  of  the  Beaubien 
Mills  Company,  and  before  that  he  was 
with  the  Canadian  Produce  Company 
until  its  absorption  by  the  Beaubien 
Company.  Mr.  Branchaud  has  had 
many  \-ears'  experience  in  banking  and 
other  financial  circles,  and  together  with 
Mr.  Beaubien  has  established  a  big  connec¬ 
tion  for  the  present  business,  which  they 
founded  in  1902.  The  firm  do  a  general 
commission  brokerage,  dealing  in  all  classes 
of  securities,  and  have  been  associated  with 
many  important  deals.  They  have  a  branch 
office  at  Paris,  and  through  that  agency 
have  been  instrumental  in  interesting  a 
large  number  of  French  capitalists  in 
Canada.  Both  partners  arc  Canadians  by 
birth,  and  are  well  and  favourably  known 
in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto. 
They  are  members  of  the  local  stock 
exchange,  and  have  many  business  interests 
in  Montreal,  Mr.  Beaubien  being  the 
owner  of  considerable  property. 

BEAUDRY  REALTY  COMPANY 

'The  Beaudry  Realty  Compam  has  been 
established  in  Montreal  since  1908,  and  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development 
of  various  high-class  properties  in  and  about 
the  city.  Apart  from  a  general  business 
in  all  classes  of  real  estate  the  Beaudry 
Company  transacts  loans  and  insurance, 
and  has  been  for  two  years  agents  of  the 
Grand  T  runk  Pacific  Company's  Town  Site^ 
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lots  in  the  west.  Mr.  J.  P.  Beaudry, 
manager  of  the  company,  has  also  formed 
syndicates  for  the  purchasing  of  several 
large  properties  on  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
He  is  also  director  in  the  Equitable  Land 
Company,  Montreal  Y\  estering  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Mountain  Sights,  Ltd., 
Ontario  and  Quebec  Realty,  Ltd.,  Syn- 
dicat  de  Placement  Canadien,  and  “  Nice.” 
All  these  companies  owe  their  existence 
and  names  to  Mr.  Beaudry,  who  is  a  keen 
judge  of  good  investments.  The  Beaudry 
Company  is  noted  in  Montreal  for  its  sound 
judgment  of  values  in  Montreal,  and  this 
knowledge  combined  with  many  sterling 
qualities  in  Mr.  Beaudry  personally  has 
resulted  in  an  enlargement  of  his  com¬ 
pany's  business  every  year. 

THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA 

From  the  standpoint  both  of  the  service 
furnished  its  patrons  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  for  its  shareholders,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Canada  has 
achieved  a  notable  success.  Progressive 
in  its  policy  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
country's  demand  for  an  efficient  and 
comprehensive  telephone  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  wisely  conservative  in  its 
financial  administration,  this  company 
might  well  claim  to  rank  among  the 
foremost  industrial  organizations  of  the 
Dominion. 

With  its  head  office  in  Montreal  the 
company  was  incorporated  by  special  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1880,  with  a  capital  of 
1500,000.  In  that  and  the  two  following 
years  it  acquired  the  telephone  plants  of 
several  companies  whose  business  was 
mainly  in  the  telegraphic  field,  and  whose 
operations  were  confined  to  the  more 
populous  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Then  having  reorganized  and  consolidated 
the  exchanges,  it  began  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  telephonic  apparatus.  The 
work  of  building  lines  connecting  adjoin¬ 
ing  places  was  begun  on  the  single-wire 
plan,  and  towns  and  villages  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  of  Montreal  and 
Toronto  were  given  direct  means  of  tele¬ 
phonic  communication.  Throughout  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  construc¬ 
tion  continued  as  rapidly  as  capital  was 
available  and  the  public  could  be  educated 
to  the  use  of  the  telephone.  It  became 
the  company’s  policy  to  adopt,  wherever 
possible,  the  most  improved  and  up-to-date 


equipment.  To  house  properly  its  appa¬ 
ratus  and  to  guard  against  interruption  of 
its  service  by  fire,  splendid  fire-proof 
buildings  have  been  erected  throughout 
the  territory  it  serves.  These  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  buildings,  substantial  and  in  many 
cases  imposing  structures,  are  prominent 
features  of  the  business  sections  of  many 
Canadian  cities  and  towns. 

In  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  the 
company  was  early  in  the  field.  There, 
in  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  characteristic 
of  the  West,  telephone  service  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  all  points  where  business  would 
warrant,  and  long  distance  connections 
were  established.  It  was  only  in  1908  that 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  to  avoid 
wasteful  competition,  withdrew  from  this 
Western  field  and  sold  its  system  to  the 
provincial  governments,  who  were  bent 
upon  establishing  publicly  owned  and 
operated  telephone  systems.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  are  now  confined  to  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where 
the  business  is  more  profitable. 

The  company’s  plant,  which  in  the 
annual  report  for  1913  is  valued  at 
#28,707,246.16,  is  kept  at  the  highest 
standard  of  efficiency.  Experts  employed 
by  the  city  of  Montreal  in  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis¬ 
sioners,  bore  testimony  that  the  Bell 
Company’s  construction  has  been  splendidly 
done  and  was  being  maintained  in  excellent 
shape. 

The  apparatus  and  equipment  used  by  the 
company — telephone  instruments,  switch¬ 
boards,  cable,  wire,  etc. — are  manufactured 
by  the  Northern  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 
This  concern,  capitalized  at  #10,000,000 
and  employing  upwards  of  2,000  men, 
supplies  the  demand  for  telephone  appa¬ 
ratus  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  has 
also  a  large  output  of  general  electrical 
equipment. 

BRUNEAU  AND  DUPUIS 

The  establishment  of  this  Montreal  firm 
of  stockbrokers  was  effected  in  1902,  since 
which  time  a  general  brokerage  business 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  leading  Canadian 
and  American  stocks.  The  members  of  the 
firm  are  also  members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange,  and  also  have  offices  in 
the  city  of  Quebec.  The  firm  has  a  direct 
wire  to  New  York,  through  Charles  Head 
&  Co.  The  partners  of  the  firm  are  Messrs. 
Arthur  Bruneau  and  A.  B.  Dupuis. 
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Mr.  Bruneau  is  a  Canadian  with  a 
wide  banking  experience.  He  has  been 
associated  with  three  different  French 
banks,  his  last  banking  position  being 
that  of  manager  of  the  Quebec  city 
branch  of  the  Banque  d'Hochelaga. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Arthur  Bruneau’s  banking 
career  had  covered  a  period  of  15  years 
when,  in  1902,  he  formed  a  partnership 
in  the  above-named  firm  with  Mr.  A.  B. 
Dupuis.  He  is  the  floor  member  for  The 
firm  on  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Club,  and  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Jockey  Club. 

Mr.  Dupuis,  also  a  Canadian,  has  been 
for  years  a  wholesale  confectionery 
manufacturer,  of  Quebec  City,  where  he 
has  widely  spread  land  interests.  He  is 
in  charge  of  the  firm’s  office  in  the 
ancient  capital,  and  has  long  been  a 
highly  respected  figure  in  Quebec  City. 

H.  BEAUREGARD 

Mr.  H.  Beauregard  established  himself 
as  a  builder  and  contractor  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  in  1912,  after  having  had  a  very 
wide  and  extensive  experience  in  matters 
which  pertain  to  this  class  of  business, 
and  has  since  undertaken  and  completed 
contracts  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Mr.  Beauregard  is  a  French-Canadian 
who  was  born  in  the  Eastern  Townships, 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  occupied  with  accountancy.  In 
1905  he  began  business  for  himself,  and 
was  engaged  as  accountant  for  many 
leading  Montreal  firms,  including  amongst 
others  that  of  J.  B.  Pauze  &  Co.  His 
advancement  with  the  latter  company 
was  decisive  and  rapid,  to  the  extent 
that  in  1908  he  took  over  the  management 
of  that  company,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Pauze  undertook  and  finished  some 
of  the  work  which  had  then  not  been 
completed.  These  latter  works  included 
the  supervising  and  completion  of  the 
new  Montreal  jail  at  Bordeaux.  In 
order  that  the  now  renowned  jail  of 
the  metropolis  should  be  included  among 
the  most  up  to  date  in  North  America, 
Mr.  Beauregard  was  assiduous  in  studying 
the  construction  of  similar  buildings  in 
different  parts  of  the  North  American 
continent,  with  the  result  that  the 
Montreal  jail,  fire-proof  and  break-proof, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Beauregard  has  also  completed 
car-shops  for  the  Montreal  Tramways 
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Company  and  sub-stations  for  the  Sarra- 
guay  Power  Company,  besides  erecting 
many  tenement  houses.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Reform  Club,  Club  Canadiene,  and 
the  Builders'  Exchange. 

BELLEAU,  GAULT  &  CO. 

This  firm  of  stock  and  bond  brokers,  and 
members  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange, 
was  first  brought  into  existence  in  Quebec 
City  in  1902,  the  style  of  name  being  then, 
and  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after,  that  of 
Belleau  &  Co.  The  Quebec  City  business 
is  still  conducted  under  the  names  of 
Neuville,  Belleau  &  Co. 

In  November  1912  the  new  firm  of 
Belleau,  Gault  &  Co.  was  organized, 
with  Messrs.  N.  B.  Belleau  and  R.  C.  E. 
Gault  as  partners.  Mr.  N.  B.  Belleau,  who 
is  a  French-Canadian,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  lor  the 
last  decade.  He  was  born  in  Quebec  City, 
and  is  a  member  of  many  of  the  prominent 
clubs  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  as  he 
is  also  of  similar  leading  organizations  in 
Montreal. 

Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Gault  was  born  in  Canada, 
and  educated  in  the  Dominion  and  on  the 
Continent.  He  was  formerly  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Gault,  Stephens  &  Co.,  from 
which  company  he  retired  in  1912  to  form 
the  present  partnership  in  Bellau,  Gault  & 
Co.,  for  whom  he  is  the  floor  member  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  a 
member  of  some  of  the  best-known  clubs 
of  Montreal,  with  which  city  he  has  been 
identified  for  many  years. 

W.  ERNEST  BOLTON 

Mr.  W.  Ernest  Bolton  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Montreal  since  February  1895,  and 
conducts  a  general  business  in  all  classes 
of  property,  effects  mortgage  loans,  and 
conducts  valuations.  He  makes  a  spe¬ 
ciality  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  high/ 
class  business  and  residential  properties 
on  commission.  Mr.  Bolton  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  commercial  life  of  Montreal, 
and  is  a  director  of  the  oldest  mortgage 
firm,  the  Montreal  Loan  and  Mortgage 
Company.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham-Montreal  Realty  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Renforth  Realty  Company, 
a  director  of  the  Riviera  Realty  Company, 


the  Midland  Investment  Company,  and  the 
Rothesay  Realty  Co. 

J.  ARTHUR  BOURGAULT  &  CO. 

Though  a  young  man,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourgault  has  quickly  made  his  way  to 
the  front  in  Montreal  business  circles, 
and  in  the  transaction  of  real  estate  deals 
has  become  very  prominent,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  only  entered  the  field  in  1905. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  de  Bonsecours, 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  was  scarcely 
more  than  seventeen  years  old  when  he 
was  granted  his  commercial  diploma  from 
the  Mount  St.  Bernard  College  of  Sorel, 
in  his  native  province.  Having  a  natural 
commercial  instinct,  Mr.  Bourgault  came 
to  Montreal  in  August  1905.  In  March 
1911  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  A. 
Lalande,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bourgault 
and  Lalande,  when  an  energetic  campaign 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate 
was  begun.  After  this  partnership  had 
existed  for  sixteen  months  it  was  dissolved 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lalande,  and  the 
business  was  continued  in  the  name  of 
J.  A.  Bourgault  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bourgault  was  elected  a  life  member 
of  the  Montreal  Real  Estate  Exchange,  and 
has  been  closely  identified  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sault  au  Recollet,  and  to  his  efforts 
also  are  due  many  of  the  progressive  works 
undertaken  at  Ahuntsic.  Mr.  Bourgault  also 
conducts  a  loan  and  insurance  business. 

W.  GRAHAM  BROWNE  &  CO. 

A  man  who  has  won  for  himself,  by 
energy  and  bold  enterprise,  a  prominent 
place  in  business  and  financial  circles  in 
the  city  of  Montreal  is  Mr.  William 
Graham  Browne,  investment  banker.  Mr. 
Graham  Browne  was  intended  for  the 
banking  profession,  and  has  held  several 
prominent  posts  in  the  banking  institutions 
of  Canada.  He,  however,  aspired  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  in  an  independent  position, 
and  founded  his  present  business  in  1907. 
He  was  born  in  Galt,  Ontario,  on  May  28, 
1874,  and  received  his  primary  education  at 
the  Galt  Collegiate  Institute.  Joining  the 
staff  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  Galt  he  later  held  several  positions  in 
the  head  office  of  that  institution.  In  1893, 
while  still  fulfilling  his  duties  with  the  bank, 
he  decided  to  resume  his  studies,  and 
for  that  purpose  attended  the  Jarvis  Street 
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Collegiate  Institute  in  Toronto.  He 
matriculated  a  year  later,  and  attending 
Toronto  University  graduated  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  with  honours.  After  graduation 
he  was  private  secretary  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  subsequently  held  several 
important  positions  in  the  New  York 
Agency.  In  1907  he  entered  upon  business 
for  himself  and  established  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  now  the  head.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  articles  to  Canadian  and 
American  financial  and  commercial  journals. 
In  politics  Mr.  Graham  Browne  is  a 
Conservative.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
following  clubs  :  St.  James,  Montreal 
Hunt,  University  Club  of  Montreal 
(honorary  secretary),  Royal  Montreal  Golf 
Club,  the  Canada  Club,  the  Manitou  Club 
in  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  Toronto  and 
National  Clubs  of  Toronto,  Garrison  Club 
of  Quebec,  University  Clubs  of  Boston 
and  Chicago,  and  Racquet  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

NORRIS  P.  BRYANT 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  of  the 
leading  financial  figures  of  the  Dominion 
have  had  more  widely  varied  experiences 
than  has  Mr.  Norris  P.  Bryant,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bryant  Bros.  Born 
at  Weston,  Vermont,  in  1871,  he  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  and, 
in  his  very  early  youth,  spent  some  time 
in  the  lumber  mills  and  built  up  a  rugged 
constitution  which  was  to  serve  him  in 
good  stead  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  1890  he  moved  to  Garden,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  he  secured  employment  first 
in  a  chair  factory  and  then  with  an  oil 
stove  company.  In  the  late  nineties  Mr. 
Bryant  decided  to  move  to  Montreal,  where 
he  entered  the  brokerage  business  with 
his  two  younger  brothers.  By  the  steady 
and  consistent  application  of  correct  prin¬ 
ciples  he  was  enabled  to  build  up  one  of 
the  principal  financial  establishments  in 
the  Dominion,  and  one  which  never  ceases 
to  expand  in  every  direction.  In  this  work 
he  has  had  the  able  assistance  of  his 
brothers,  Messrs.  Adin  E.  and  Hershey  S. 
Bryant. 

v. 

BURNETT  &  CO. 

Rarely  in  one  firm  are  to  be  found  two 
men  one  of  whom  is  chairman  and  the 
other  ex-chairman  of  an  important  public 
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body  like  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange, 
and  two  men  who  have  filled  various 
executive  and  graduating  positions  in  that 
institution.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  with 
the  firm  of  Burnett  &  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  stock  and  bond  broking 
concerns  in  Montreal.  This  firm  does  a 
brokerage  business  purely,  handling  ill 
kinds  of  Canadian  and  American  securities, 
but  in  their  private  and  public  lives  its 
members  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
general  affairs.  The  firm  comprises  Messrs. 
George  H.  Smithers,  J.  J.  M.  Pangman, 
and  George  W.  S.  Henderson.  Mr.  Smithers 
is  a  son  of  the  late  C.  F.  Smithers,  sometime 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  He 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  X.Y.,  April  1863, 
and  was  educated  at  New  York  City  and 
in  Montreal.  In  1879  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  father's  bank,  and  remained 
in  it  till  1881,  when  he  joined  the  firm 
of  Burnett  &  Co.,  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1868  and  had  built  up  an  immense 
connection.  Mr.  Smithers  was  admitted  to 
partnership  in  1884,  and  became  head  of 
the  firm  in  1895  upon  the  death  of  the 
founder,  Mr.  Burnett.  He  joined  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  in  1893,  and  alter 
filling  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  for 
some  time  was  elected  president  in  1901, 
occupying  that  position  with  dignity  and 
credit.  As  a  citizen  Mr.  Smithers’  record 
is  marked  by  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  unfortunate.  He  is  a  life  governor 
of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  a  director 
of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  associated  in  the  conduct  of  other 
organizations.  He  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  organization  of  public  companies, 
and  the  Montreal  Witness  in  a  sketch 
of  his  character  has  rightly  described  him 
as  possessing  an  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  financial  matters.  Mr. 
Smithers  is  a  keen  sportsman  and  is  a 
member  of  many  sporting  and  social  clubs. 
Mr.  John  James  Mactier  Pangman  has  the 
distinction  of  being  chairman  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  to  which  position 
lie  was  elected  in  May  1912.  He  was  born 
at  Mascouche,  P.Q.,  on  November  29,  1865, 
and  is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Pangman 
(Seigneur  of  Lachinaie).  Educated  princi¬ 
pally  in  England  at  a  private  school  at 
Southsea,  and  for  a  brief  time  at  the 
High  School,  Montreal,  he  entered  the 
employment  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of 
Canada  in  1881,  and  remained  in  that 
service  till  1893,  when  lie  accepted  a  position 
as  bookkeeper  with  Messrs.  Burnett  <X  Co. 


He  became  a  partner  a  few  years  later. 
Mr.  Pangman  has  held  office  as  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  He  is  a  life  governor  of  several 
charitable  institutions. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  also  a  Canadian,  and 
joined  the  firm  of  Burnett  &  Co.  in  1905, 
being  admitted  to  partnership  in  1910.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

BURNETT,  PORTEOUS  &  CO. 

The  members  of  the  firm  of  Burnett, 
Porteous  <X  Co.,  stock  and  bond  brokers, 
Montreal,  are  Mr.  Hugh  Burnett  and  Mr. 
B.  Hazen  Porteous.  The  firm  conducts 
a  general  stock  and  bond  commission 
business,  and  are  members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  been  connected  with 
financial  matters  during  the  whole  of  his 
business  career.  He  was  originally  with 
the  firm  of  Hickson  and  Davidson,  after¬ 
wards  founded  the  firm  of  Burnett  and 
Wilson,  and  subsequently  joined  J.  C. 
Mackintosh  &  Co.  as  floor  member.  He 
is  a  Canadian  bjr  birth  and  a  landed 
proprietor. 

Mr.  Porteous  is  also  a  Canadian.  His 
earliest  business  connection  was  with 
commercial  enterprises,  but  the  last  few 
years  have  been  devoted  to  the  stock  and 
bond  business. 

THE  CAMPBELL-MacLAURIN  LUMBER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  organized  at  Montreal 
under  a  Dominion  Charter  in  1907  to  carry 
on  a  general  lumber  business,  a  large  and 
important  part  of  its  business  being  the 
handling  of  spruce.  The  managing 
director,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Campbell,  believed 
that  there  was  a  great  field  for  enlarged 
operations  in  the  sale  and  use  of  spruce, 
and  this  conviction  has  been  fully  justified 
by  the  growth  of  the  company’s  business 
from  vear  to  year,  although  other  kinds 
of  wood,  such  as  pine  and  cedar,  are 
largely  handled.  'The  company's  planing 
mill  and  yards  are  located  at  Drummond- 
ville,  Quebec,  where  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Intercolonial  Railway  connecting  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  afford  excellent 
transportation  facilities.  The  equipment 
of  the  mill  is  modern  in  every  particular, 
and  has  every  facility  for  handling  and 
dressing  lumber  quickly  and  cheaply. 
The  company’s  principal  sales  ate  made 
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in  New  York  City  and  State,  the  New 
England  States,  Ontario,  and  Quebec.  It 
was  largely  through  the  initiative  and 
energy  of  Mr.  J.  D.  MacLaurin,  former 
vice-president,  who  died  in  October  1910, 
that  the  company  was  organized.  The 
board  of  directors  and  managers  is  as 
follows  :  Alexander  L.  MacLaurin,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  DeWitt  C.  Culver,  vice-president  : 
Arthur  H.  Campbell,  managing  director  ; 
George  L.  Ryon,  director ;  Maurice 
Welsh,  director  and  Ontario  manager  : 
Wm.  j.  W.  Booth,  cashier  ;  E.  I). 
McCallum,  manager  at  Drummondville  ; 
C.  A.  Goulah,  Quebec  representative  ; 
M.  H.  Gatchel,  New  York  representative. 
The  personnel  of  the  board  makes  it  a 
remarkably  strong  one,  as  each  member  is 
well  known  in  lumbering,  commercial, 
and  financial  circles. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Campbell,  the  managing 
director  of  the  company,  is  a  young  man 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lumber 
business.  Born  at  Toronto  in  1874,  he 
was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College 
and  the  Toronto  University,  where  he 
gained  considerable  distinction  as  an 
athlete,  being  captain  of  the  Varsity  base¬ 
ball  team,  and  half-back  of  the  rugby  foot¬ 
ball  team  which  won  the  championship  of 
Canada  in  1895.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  and  problems  of  the  lumber 
business  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  W.  C. 
Edwards  iX  Co.  at  Rockland.  After  spend¬ 
ing  a  short  time  at  Rockland  and  Ottawa 
he  became  salesman  for  the  Robinson- 
Edwards  Lumber  Company,  and  was 
made  New  York  manager  of  this  company, 
remaining  there  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  established  a  large  connection,  so 
that  when  he  left  New  York  to  organize 
the  Campbell-MacLaurin  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  he  was  well  known  to  the  trade  in 
New  York  City  and  State.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  surround¬ 
ing  himself  with  men  of  character  and 
ability.  All  who  are  identified  with  the 
company,  from  the  well-known  president 
to  the  latest  addition  to  the  selling  ranks, 
arc  men  who  have  been  associated  with 
lumbering  and  lumber  enterprises.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  also  a  director  of  the  Trois 
Pistoles  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade  since  11/38,  and  on  February  1. 
1913,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade.  He  has 
also  been  elected  president  for  1913  of  the 
Montreal  Lumber  Association.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Rideau  Club,  Canada  Club, 
Country  Club  of  Montreal,  the  Antinory 
Fishing  Club,  and  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Fraternity. 

THE  CANADA  STARCH  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Among  the  great  industries  of  the 
Dominion  is  that  built  up  over  a  period 
of  nearly  50  years  by  the  Canada  Starch 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  organization 
which  is  to-day  known  under  that  name. 
What  is  today  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations  of  Canada,  having 
an  enormous  output  and  operating  from 
one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other, 
was  originally  started  as  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Benson  in 
1858.  Mr.  Benson’s  efforts  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  starch  and  other  products  were 
successful,  and  in  1866  his  business  was 
formed  into  a  company  known  as  the 
Edwardsburg  Starch  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  #200,000.  In  1905,  to  enable 
the  company  to  extend  its  operations,  the 
capital  was  increased  to  #500,000,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  whole  business  was 
reorganized,  and  entered  upon  its  era  of 
greatest  success.  In  1913  the  name  was 
again  changed  to  that  at  present  used,  and 
the  capital  was  increased  to  $2,500,000, 
divided  equally  into  preference  and  common 
stock.  The  Canada  Starch  Company,  Ltd., 
has  three  large  manufacturing  plants  under 
its  control.  These  are  situated  at  Cardinal, 
Brantford,  and  Fort  William,  Ontario, 
respectively.  I  he  Fort  William  plant  has 
just  been  completed  and  is  the  last  word 
in  efficiency.  Each  of  the  factories  has 
railway  sidings  to  serve  it,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  is  carried  on  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions.  The  company 
makes  laundry  and  culinary  starches, 
glucose,  corn  syrups,  and  grape  sugar, 
and  also  handles  large  quantities  of  by¬ 
products  such  as  corn  oil  and  oilcakes, 
gluten  meal,  gluten  feed,  and  corn  bran! 
The  excellence  of  the  company's  products 
has  been  recognized  all  over  the  world, 
and  diplomas  of  merit  have  been  awarded 
its  exhibits  since  1882  by  the  Great  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  in  London,  and 
similar  world’s  fairs  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  by  the  exhibitions  and  shows 
held  throughout  Canada.  The  Canada 
Starch  Company  has  a  large  selling 
organization,  and  has  its  own  sales  offices 
at  Montreal,  Toronto,  Brantford,  Calgary, 
and  Vancouver,  and  brokers  at  Winnipeg, 


Quebec,  Halifax,  and  St.  John,  N.B. 
The  directors  of  the  company  are  :  Mr. 
G.  F.  Benson,  president  ;  Mr.  Clias.  H. 
Hosmer,  first  vice-president  ;  Mr.  Lloyd 
Stanier,  second  vice-president ;  Hon. 
Robert  Mackay,  Mr.  W.  B.  Blacader,  Mr. 
Wm.  R.  Miller,  Mr.  James  J.  Warren, 
Montreal  ;  Sir  Edmund  Osier  and  Mr. 
W.  D.  Matthews,  Toronto  ;  Messrs.  A.  M. 
Nanton,  Winnipeg,  and  Joseph  Ruddy, 
secretary-treasurer,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

I  he  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Benson,  founder  of 
the  industry  now  controlled  by  the  Canada 
Starch  Company,  Ltd.,  was  born  at  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  England.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  1858  and  established  himself  in 
business.  For  many  years  in  England  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  chemical 
manufacturing  trade  at  Manchester,  and 
in  i860  he  established  the  firm  of  W.  T. 
Benson  &  Co.,  wool  merchants,  which 
continues  to  this  da}',  and  also  incorporated 
the  Edwardsburg  Starch  Company.  Mr. 
Benson  was  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Granville  for 
some  years,  and  died  in  1885. 

Mr.  Benson,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
starch-making  industry,  was  born  in 
Montreal  in  1864,  and  was  educated  in 
England,  graduating  from  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Canada 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  and  took 
charge  of  the  family  interests.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Edwardsburg 
Starch  Company  in  1894,  and  in  1901 
became  managing  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Benson  is  a  member  of  many 
social  and  sporting  clubs,  and  is  a 
councillor  of  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade. 

W.  T.  BENSON  &  CO. 

1  his  firm  of  well-known  wool  merchants 
was  established  in  i860  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  1 .  Benson.  The  firm  imports  wool, 
chemicals,  and  dye  stuffs,  and  in  recent 
years  has  handled  a  large  portion  of  the 
export  trade  of  domestic  wools  from  North- 
West  Canada.  The  head  of  the  firm  is  Mr. 
G.  F.  Benson,  son  of  the  founder,  and  the 
manager  is  Mr.  Alex.  Milne.  W.  T.  Benson 
&  Co.  have  their  head  offices  in  the  London 
and  Lancashire  Building,  Montreal. 

W' 

THE  CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS  MORSE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Throughout  the  American  Continent 
there  is  no  name  better  known  than  that 
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of  Fairbanks-Morse,  and  it  is  invariably 
associated  with  all  that  is  of  a  high 
standard.  In  Canada,  for  instance,  when 
goods  have  gone  over  a  Fairbanks  scale,  all 
questions  of  weight  are  settled,  for  the  well- 
known  scales  are  regarded  as  the  standard. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  Dominion’s 
enormous  output  of  grain  is  weighed  on 
Fairbanks  scales,  both  in  the  country 
elevators  collecting  the  grain,  and  at  the 
large  terminal  elevators  at  receiving  and 
shipping  points.  Through  this  one  feature 
alone  of  a  great  company’s  operations  its 
name  is  familiar  to  everybody,  but  in  a 
score  of  other  ways  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Company  has  a  Dominion-wide  reputation. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  big  American 
concern,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was 
established  in  Canada  thirteen  years  ago 
as  a  branch  business,  under  the  title  of  the 
Fairbanks  Company.  In  1905  the  business 
was  purchased  by  those  operating  it,  and 
incorporated  as  a  Canadian  company.  On 
August  2,  1911,  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Cana¬ 
dian  Manufacturing  Company  of  Toronto 
was  consolidated,  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  changed  to  the  Canadian  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Company,  Ltd.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are:  President,  Henry  J.  Fuller; 
vice-presidents,  Thomas  McMillan  and 
Percy  G.  Brooks  ;  treasurer,  Edward 
R.  Whitehead  ;  and  manager,  C.  Graham 
Drinkwater.  The  Montreal  office  com¬ 
prises  seven  floors  and  a  basement  and  is 
constructed  throughout  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  with  brick  facings  and  terra-cotta. 
The  ground  and  first  floors  are  used  as 
offices  and  sample  rooms,  and  offices  are 
also  found  on  the  third  floor.  The  re¬ 
maining  floors  are  used  for  storage  and 
repairing  purposes.  The  building  also 
includes  a  large  show-room  and  a  reading- 
and  writing-room  for  the  convenience  of 
customers.  Branches  are  operated  at  St. 
John,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary.  Vancouver,  and  Victoria. 
The  business  of  the  company  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  various  classes  of 
machinery,  principally  the  Fairbanks 
standard  scales,  Fairbanks-Morse  gas  and 
gasolene  engines  and  steam  pumps.  It 
also  controls  the  products  of  the  John 
Bertram  &  Sons  Company  of  Dundas,  the 
K.  McDougall  Company  of  Galt,  and  repre¬ 
sents  in  Canada  many  leading  machinery 
manufacturers.  The  company’s  ploughing 
engines  are  largely  used  for  breaking  the 
prairie  in  the  North-West,  and  its  smaller 
engines  are  used  by  almost  all  the  pro- 
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gressive  farmers  in  Canada.  The  business 
of  the  company  has  expanded  very  largely 
in  recent  years,  and  the  high  reputation 
built  up  in  earlier  days  is  fully  maintained. 

The  president  is  Mr.  Henry  Jones 
Fuller,  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade,  president  of  the  Montreal  Metal 
and  Hardware  Association,  and  president 
of  the  Dominion  Safe  and  Vault  Company. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  National  Trust 
Company,  Asbestos  Corporation  of  Canada, 
Atlantic  Sugar  Refineries,  and  the  Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company.  Mr.  Fuller  was 
born  in  1874  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
was  educated  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  graduated  Master  of 
Engineering  in  1895.  He  came  to 
Montreal  the  same  year,  and  ever  since 
has  been  closely  identified  with  commerce 
in  the  Dominion.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Royal,  St.  James,  Forest  and  Stream, 
Hunt,  Golf,  and  University  Clubs  of 
Montreal,  the  York  and  Toronto  Clubs  in 
Toronto,  and  the  University  Club  of  New 
York. 

THE  CANADA  SECURITIES  CORPORATION 

The  Canada  Securities  Corporation,  Ltd., 
is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind 
in  the  Dominion,  and  deals  in  Government, 
municipal,  and  industrial  securities.  The 
company  has  been  responsible  for  some 
of  the  best-known  flotations  and  bond 
issues  in  Canada,  and  among  the  industrial 
companies  which  it  has  successfully 
launched  are  the  following  :  Stone,  Ltd., 
Toronto  ;  St.  Lawrence  Flour  Mills  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Montreal ;  Mexican  Mahogany 
and  Rubber  Corporation,  Ltd. ;  Pacific  Coast 
Collieries,  Ltd. ;  Winnipeg  Northern  Realties, 
Ltd. ;  and  many  others.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  $  1,000,000,  and  its  head  office 
is  at  Montreal,  branch  offices  being  main¬ 
tained  at  Toronto,  and  London,  England. 
Those  associated  prominently  with  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Canada 
Securities  Corporation,  Ltd.,  are  well-known 
figures  in  every  department  of  commercial 
and  financial  activity  in  the  Dominion,  and 
their  names  alone  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
stability  and  influence  of  the  corporation. 
The  principal  officers  are  :  president, 
Robert  Bickerdike  M.P.,  Montreal ;  vice- 
presidents,  James  Carruthers,  Montreal, 
and  W.  Grant  Morden,  London,  England  ; 
general  manager,  F.  H.  Manley.  The 
board  of  directors  consists  of  Paul  Galibert, 


Clarence  F.  Smith,  F.  H.  Manley, 
C.  P.  Hill,  and  C.  A.  Barnard,  Montreal ; 
J.  S.  Irwin,  Ottawa;  Edmund  Bristol,  K.C., 
M.P.,  Col.  James  Mason,  W.  J.  Green, 
and  J.  H.  Paine,  Toronto  ;  Frank  Carrel, 
Quebec;  and  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  M.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  M.P.,  Pictou,  N.S. 

THE  CANADIAN  CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canada,  rubber  footwear  has  become  prac¬ 
tically  as  great  a  national  essential  as 
leather  footwear.  The  nation’s  bill  for 
rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  has  mounted  to 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
though  the  price  of  crude  rubber  has 
increased  recently,  owing  to  the  enormous 
demand  for  automobile  tyres,  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  leading  rubber  companies  of 
the  Dominion  into  one  gigantic  and  well- 
managed  manufacturing  organization  has 
resulted  in  the  reduction  in  price  of  not 
only  rubber  footwear,  but  also  in  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  other  articles  in  which 
rubber  is  the  chief  component  part.  Saving 
and  economy  have  been  more  than  signal¬ 
ized  in  the  welding  of  the  companies, 
which  now  go  to  form  the  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  Ltd., 
while  the  immensity  of  the  many  federated 
works  make  the  whole  organization  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  the 
British  Empire. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  formed  in  1906 
by  Mr.  D.  Lome  McGibbon,  who  is  the 
present  president,  and  who  has  associated 
with  hint  the  following  gentlemen  in 
control  of  the  company's  affairs  :  Messrs. 
Fleetwood  H.  Ward,  J.  H.  McKechnc,  and 
T.  H.  Rieder,  vice-presidents;  Mr.  W. 
Binmore,  treasurer  ;  Mr.  S.  J.  Le  Huray, 
secretary;  Mr.  E.  W.  Nesbitt,  M.P.,  and 
Messrs.  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  and  W.  R. 
Allan,  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  and  Messrs. 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Edward  R.  Rice,  Shirley 
Ogilvie,  E.  S.  Williams,  A  J.  Kimmel,  and 
Duncan  Coulson,  directors. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  merger  may  be  noted  from  the 
fact  that  the  consolidated  company  now 
embraces — the  Canadian  Rubber  Company 
of  Montreal,  Ltd.  ;  the  Granby  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd.,  situated  at  Granby, 
Quebec  ;  the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd.,  at  Port  Dalhousie,  Ontario  ;  the 
Merchants’  Rubber  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
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the  Berlin  Rubber  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  both  of  Berlin.  Ontario;  and  the 
Dominion  Rubber  Companv,  •  Ltd.,  of  St. 
Jerome,  Quebec.  The  capitalization  of 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  consists  of  $2,600,000  6  per 
cent,  bonds,  $2,000,000  preferred  7  per 
cent,  stock,  and  $3,000,000  of  common 
stock,  which  has,  for  some  vears,  paid 
4  per  cent. 

The  branches  of  the  company  extend 
from  Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  to  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific,  and  include  :  in  the  province 
ot  Quebec — Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Granin- ; 
in  the  province  of  Ontario — Kingston, 
Toronto,  Belleville,  Port  Dalhousie,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  London  ;  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick — St.  John  and  Moncton  ;  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia— Halifax,  Sydney, 
Yarmouth,  and  Pictou  ;  in  the  province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island — Charlottetown  :  in 
the  province  of  Manitoba — Winnipeg  ;  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan — Regina  and 
Saskatoon  ;  in  the  province  of  Alberta — 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  ;  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia — Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

From  these  distributing  points  the  wares 
of  the  company  find  their  way  into  the 
homes  of  every  city  in  Canada,  and  reach 
into  the  more  sparsely  populated  parts  of 
the  country’s  extensive  area.  Though 
every  kind  of  rubber  goods  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Company,  the  largest  part  of  the  business 
is  devoted  to  rubber  footwear.  The  brands 
of  the  company’s  wares  have  become 
popularly  known  as  the  standard  of  quality 
best  adapted  to  the  people's  needs,  and 
household  words  almost  are  those  of 
“  Jacques  Cartier,”  “  Maple  Leaf,”  “  Granby,” 
“  Merchants,”  “  Daisy,”  “  Dominion,” 
“Anchor,”  and  “Fleet  Foot,”  by  which 
the  many  lines  of  these  makers’  rubber 
ware  are  known  throughout  the  land. 

The  sales  of  the  company  now  approxi¬ 
mate  ten  million  dollars’  worth  of  goods 
each  year,  the  bulk  of  which  output  is  sold 
direct  to  retailers  and  consumers. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  automobile  tyres,  the  Canadian  Consoli¬ 
dated  Rubber  Company  was  quick  to  see 
the  advisability  of  erecting  a  million-dollar 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  tyres  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  this  latest  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  manufactory,  erected  at  Berlin, 
Ontario,  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1913,  adding  greatly  to  what  had  already 
been  a  mighty  force  of  some  three 
thousand  expert  rubber  operatives. 

EE 
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CARRICK,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  Carrick,  Ltd.,  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  May  1910  with  J.  J.  Garrick, 
M.P.,  as  president,  H.  R.  Kirkpatrick  and 
J.  R.  Nelson  as  vice-presidents,  and  F.  H. 
Shaw  as  secretary-treasurer,  all  of  whom 
had  wide  experience  in  the  real  estate 
business.  During  the  four  years  of  their 
existence  the  firm  has  put  through  many 
large  deals  in  Montreal  property  and  have 
also  built  up  an  extensive  insurance 
business. 

In  November  1910  they  purchased 
from  the  Redpath  Estate  500,000  sq.  ft. 
of  land  on  the  side  of  Mount  Royal  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  placing  it 
on  the  market  as  a  high-class  residential 
section.  This  was  the  last  piece  of 
property  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  available  for  park  purposes,  which 
had  not  been  purchased  by  the  city.  Its 
rugged  nature  presented  many  difficulties 
in  the  course  of  its  development,  but  all 
were  successfully  overcome,  and  Redpath, 
by  which  name  the  subdivision  is  known, 
is  now  one  of  the  best  residential  properties 
in  Canada. 

In  the  meantime,  Carrick,  Ltd., 
purchased  the  property  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  Peel  and  St.  Catherine  Streets 
and  organized  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
Syndicate  to  take  over  the  property  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  modern 
hotel,  which  it  was  intended  should  be  the 
largest  in  Canada.  The  price  paid  for  this 
property  was  the  highest  paid  up  to  that 
time  on  St.  Catherine  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Montreal’s  retail  quarter. 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  when  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  decided  to  enter  Mon¬ 
treal  by  a  tunnel  through  the  mountain, 
Carrick,  Ltd.,  was  commissioned  to  buy 
a  chain  of  properties  from  Back  River  to 
a  terminal  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
also  a  site  for  what  is  now  Model  City, 
back  of  Mount  Royal,  and  also  Mount 
Royal  Heights,  amounting  in  all  to  several 
million  dollars.  If  the  reason  of  the 
purchase  had  leaked  out  this  would  have 
perhaps  proved  an  impossible  task,  except 
at  a  gigantic  cost,  but  so  secretly  were  the 
negotiations  carried  out  that  all  the  land 
was  purchased  and  plans  absolutely  com¬ 
plete  before  the  route  decided  upon 
became  publicly  known.  This  was  the 
largest  land  deal  of  the  kind  ever  negoti¬ 
ated  in  this  country. 

On  St.  James’  Street  in  the  down-town 
district,  Carrick,  Ltd.,  sold  the  Camp¬ 


bell  Nelles  property  and  purchased  and 
sold  the  Hederson  building,  which  practi¬ 
cally  fixed  the  permanent  value  of  property 
on  this  part  of  the  street.  They  also 
purchased  the  south-east  corner  of  Bishop 
and  St.  Catherine  Streets,  opposite  the  site 
of  the  new  up-town  post  office. 

JAMES  CARRUTHERS 

Mr.  James  Carruthers  is  a  striking  figure 
in  the  commercial  life  of  the  Dominion, 
and  in  his  particular  line  of  business  stands 
out  as  one  man  who  has  brought  a  native 
genius  for  detail  and  organization  to  bear 
on  great  problems.  Mr.  Carruthers  has, 
with  every  justification,  been  called 
“Canada’s  Premier  Grain  Merchant”  and 
“Canada’s  Wheat  King.”  His  operations 
in  the  grain  trade  are  probably  the  most 
extensive  of  any  man  in  Canada,  and  his 
mastery  of  all  the  problems  which  affect 
the  industry  indicate  long  experience,  close 
study,  and  breadth  of  vision.  He  has 
focused  his  attention  on  every  problem 
which  has  beset  the  path  along  which 
Canada  marches  to  her  destiny  as  the 
granary  of  the  Empire.  Such  matters  as 
transportation,  the  natural  trend  of  trade, 
the  rapid  handling  and  storage  of  grain, 
have  received  his  closest  study,  and  so 
successful  has  been  his  mastery  of  them 
that  he  has  naturally  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  leading  authority  on  the  grain  trade 
and  all  that  it  means  to  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  born  in  Toronto  on 
August  13,  1853,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Toronto.  He  qualified  himself 
early  in  life  for  a  successful  career  in  the 
grain  trade  by  spending  three  years  in 
the  office  of  T.  C.  Chisholm  of  Toronto, 
the  largest  grain  dealer  in  Canada  at  that 
time.  Subsequently  he  took  a  position 
with  Crane  and  Baird,  became  a  partner, 
and  remained  with  them  for  ten  years. 
Then  he  formed  the  partnership  of  Norris 
&  Carruthers,  which  lasted  for  ten  years. 
At  its  conclusion  the  present  company  of 
James  Carruthers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  estab¬ 
lished,  with  Mr.  Carruthers  at  its  head. 
Offices  were  opened  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
and  Winnipeg,  agencies  and  elevators 
established  and  erected,  and  to-day  the 
company  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  greatest  grain  export  houses  in 
America.  Apart  from  his  interests  centred 
in  the  company  which  he  controls,  Mr. 
Carruthers  is  connected  with  many  indus¬ 
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trial  and  financial  concerns  of  immense 
importance.  He  is  associated  with  the 
Standard  Elevator  Company,  which  has 
elevators  all  over  the  North-West,  and  one 
of  his  latest  ventures  is  in  a  large  fishing 
concern  just  started  in  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  Richelieu  and 
Ontario  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Lake  Erie  Steamships  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Canadian  Marble  and  Granite 
Company,  and  the  Hiram  L.  Piper  Com¬ 
pany  of  Montreal.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Dominion  Bank  of 
Canada,  and  the  Chicago  and  St.  Lawrence 
Steamship  Navigation  Company.  He  takes 
a  warm  interest  in  philanthropic  move¬ 
ments,  and  is  a  governor  of  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  and  the  Western  Hos¬ 
pital.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  a  member  (and 
former  president)  of  the  Montreal  Corn 
Exchange,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  the 
Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Montreal  and  Toronto  Boards  of  Trade, 
and  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange.  He  is 
a  first-class  sportsman,  and  in  his  younger 
days  was  an  expert  lacrosse  player.  He  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Montreal  Jockey 
Club,  and  now  owns  a  fine  stable  of 
hunters  and  racers,  some  of  which  have 
won  for  him  fame  on  the  race  tracks  of 
America,  as  his  own  business  acumen 
has  won  fame  for  him  in  the  fields  of 
commerce.  Mr.  Carruthers  is  a  staunch 
Imperialist,  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
opponents  of  the  Taft-Fielding  reciprocity 
pact.  He  is  a  member  of  St.  James  and 
Mount  Royal  Clubs,  Montreal  Jockey  Club, 
Edmonton  Club  of  Alberta,  the  National 
and  York  Clubs,  Toronto,  and  the  United 
Empire  Club,  London,  England. 

S.  CARSLEY  &  CO. 

Messrs.  S.  Carsley  &  Co.,  stock  and  bond 
brokers,  of  Montreal,  have  been  associated 
with  the  commercial  and  business  life  of 
that  city  for  a  very  long  period.  The  firm 
comprises  the  two  brothers  S.  and  J.  G. 
Carsley,  both  of  whom,  prior  to  entering 
into  their  present  business,  had  a  long 
experience  in  many  branches  of  commercial 
activity  in  Montreal.  Their  present  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  rapidly  since  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  in  1910,  and  now  covers  all  branches 
of  stock  and  bond  brokerage,  the  opera¬ 
tions  including  a  big  turnover  in  Canadian 
and  United  States  securities.  Mr.  S. 
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Carsley  was  born  and  educated  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  finished  his  schooling  in  England. 
He  started  his  commercial  career  about 
20  years  ago  in  the  department  stores  of 
S.  Carsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  business  which 
was  founded  by  his  late  father.  He  was 
actively  connected  with  this  undertaking 
up  till  1909,  and  now  retains  the  post  of 
director  of  the  concern.  He  is  a  member 
of  Montreal,  Montreal  University,  and 
other  clubs.  Mr.  J.  G.  Carsley  is  also  a 
Montrealer  by  birth,  and  was  educated 
in  that  city  and  in  England.  He  was  in 
business  on  his  own  account  for  many 
years  until  1910,  when,  with  his  brother, 
he  started  the  present  business.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  and  Engineers’ 
Clubs,  and  with  his  brother  has  a  seat  on 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

B.  J.  COGHLIN  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Messrs.  B.  J.  Coghlin  Company,  Ltd.,  are 
one  of  the  pioneer  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  of  Montreal,  and  in  nearly  every 
mining,  logging,  or  railway  camp  will  be 
found  the  high-grade  tools  and  appliances 
turned  out  at  their  Hochelaga  factory. 
The  company  was  established  50  years 
ago  when  the  great  boom  in  railway  con¬ 
struction  began.  Its  founder  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  engineer  who  knew  the  demand  that 
existed  for  tools  and  appliances  to  suit  the 
peculiar  local  requirements.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  build¬ 
ing  railways,  constructing  roads,  docks,  and 
public  works,  cutting  lumber,  opening  up 
mines,  and  in  many  other  avenues  of  indus¬ 
trial  development,  enabled  him  with  his 
practical  training  and  experience  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  the  very  best 
tools  and  materials  for  each  particular 
enterprise.  As  a  manufacturer  with  these 
advantages  the  late  Mr.  B.  J.  Coghlin  built 
up  an  extensive  and  highly  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  to-day  maintained  at  the 
same  standard  of  efficiency.  Mr.  Coghlin 
was  an  Irishman  who  paid  one  or  two  visits 
to  Canada  before  he  became  a  permanent 
resident  there.  He  quickly  realized  the 
possibilities  of  the  country,  and  in  1863 
settled  down  in  Montreal  as  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  engineer,  and  as  the  representative 
of  several  English  companies.  His  own 
business  was  commenced  in  a  modest  way, 
but  with  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
it  rapidly  grew  to  large  proportions,  and 


before  his  death  in  1909  had  reached  a 
position  of  much  eminence  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  the  Dominion.  The 
late  Mr.  Coghlin  was  a  staunch  Liberal, 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  every  walk  of 
public  life.  He  was  one  of  the  initial 
members  of  the  Montreal  Hunt  Club,  and 
owned  several  racehorses  and  famous 
jumpers.  Upon  his  death  in  November 
1909  the  business  was  reorganized  as  an 
incorporated  company  under  the  name  of 
B.  J.  Coghlin  Company,  Ltd.  The  present 
directors  are  Messrs.  B.  W.  Coghlin, 
president ;  G.  R.  Coghlin  and  N.  J.  Dawes, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  also  managing 
director  of  the  National  Breweries,  Ltd. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $200,000, 
of  which  $140,000  has  been  issued  and  fully 
paid  up.  Under  the  new  regime  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  have  extended 
rapidly,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1912 
new  premises  were  erected  in  Ontario 
Street  East,  between  Darling  and  David¬ 
son  Streets.  Here,  in  buildings  which  have 
a  floor  space  of  75,000  sq.  ft.  and  are 
replete  with  the  most  modern  tool-making 
machinery,  B.  J.  Coghlin  Company,  Ltd., 
have  an  enormous  stock  of  tools,  appliances, 
and  material.  In  their  factory  they  manu¬ 
facture  springs  of  all  kinds,  axles,  crowbars, 
lining  bars,  clawbars,  tamping  bars  ;  rail 
tongs,  forks,  and  hooks ;  track  wrenches, 
chisels,  and  mauls  ;  spiking  hammers,  track 
gauges,  rail  benders,  levels,  sighting  boards, 
concrete  tamps,  concrete  stripping  bars, 
and  telegraph  digging  bars  ;  tie  plates,  rail 
braces,  locomotive  sanders,  guy  anchors 
and  rods  ;  boom,  logging,  brake,  mining- 
car,  and  wrecking  chains,  slings,  etc.  They 
stock  spring  steel  bars  and  wire  ;  English 
iron,  wire  rope,  chain  of  all  kinds,  cotton 
and  wool  waste,  and  general  railway 
supplies.  It  would  be  hard  to  mention 
anything  required  in  construction  camps 
not  made  or  stocked  by  Coghlin  Company, 
Ltd.  The  company  has  its  own  sidings 
connecting  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  Northern  systems,  and  therefore 
can  ship  goods  cheaply  and  expeditiously  to 
any  part  of  Canada.  Mr.  B.  W.  Coghlin, 
president,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
founder  of  the  company.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  for  the 
past  22  years.  Mr.  Coghlin  is  a  keen 
golfer,  as  is  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  R.  Coghlin, 
who  has  been  with  the  company  over  20 
years. 

-SV- 


THE  CRADOCK  SIMPSON  COMPANY 

No  real  estate  agent  in  Canada,  and  per¬ 
haps  none  in  the  United  States,  enjoys  so 
enviable  a  reputation  as  Mr.  H.  Cradock 
Simpson,  founder,  president,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Cradock  Simpson  Company, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative 
real  estate  firms  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  born  at  Penetangui- 
shene,  Ont.,  in  1838,  and  was  the  third  son 
of  the  late  William  and  Catherine  (Cradock) 
Simpson,  both  natives  of  Canada.  After 
completing  his  education  at  the  town  of 
Barrie,  Ont.,  he  spent  eight  years  following 
the  professions  of  a  land  surveyor  and 
civil  engineer,  the  last  four  years  being 
spent  in  the  employ  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  Canada  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  construction  of  Temisconata  and 
Metapadia  roads,  below  Quebec.  He  came 
to  Montreal  in  1864  and  commenced  his 
commercial  career,  being  employed  for  the 
next  15  years  in  a  shipbuilding  and  dry 
docks  establishment.  In  May  1879  he 
established  the  real  estate,  insurance,  and 
financial  agency  business  which  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  control. 

From  the  commencement  the  business 
has  always  been  conducted  on  a  strictly 
commission  basis,  and  has  earned  the  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  public.  The  Cra¬ 
dock  Simpson  Company  is  not  connected, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  sub¬ 
sidiary  company  for  speculative  purposes. 
Its  business  is  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate  for 
clients  on  commission  ;  to  manage  properties 
for  clients,  and  to  attend  to  repairs,  insur¬ 
ance,  assessments,  renting,  and  collection 
of  rents  ;  to  place  fire  insurance  for  clients, 
to  make  appraisals  of  real  estate  ;  to  nego¬ 
tiate  mortgage  loans,  and  generally  to 
conduct  a  reliable  real  estate  agency.  In 
addition  to  other  clients  it  may  be  added 
that  the  firm  has  looked  after  the  late  Lord 
Strathcona’s  real  estate  in  Montreal  and 
attended  to  his  fire  insurance  for  the  last 
25  years. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  public  affairs  of  Montreal,  and 
at  different  times  has  held  office  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montreal  Real  Estate  Exchange 
and  as  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
Real  Estate  Association  of  America.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Board  of  Trade  in  1891  and  1892, 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Good  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  in  1895  and  1896,  was 
for  some  years  on  the  directorate  of  the 
Societv  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and 
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Children,  and  for  many  years  honorary 
treasurer  of  the  Citizens'  League.  He  is 
a  life  governor  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  management  of  the  Protestant  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  a  life  governor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  General  Hospital,  a  life  member  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  and  a  life  governor  of 
the  Art  Association.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Club,  the  Montreal  Club, 
the  Royal  Montreal  Golf  Club,  the  Numis¬ 
matic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the 
Fish  and  Game  Club. 

In  November  1887  Mr.  Simpson  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  the  Real  Estate 
Record,  which  is  still  continued  as  a 
monthly  journal.  Its  circulation  has  never 
been  less  than  2,000  monthly. 

CRAIG  AND  LUTHER 

Before  this  firm  of  stock  and  bond 
brokers  was  organized  in  1909,  both 
partners,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Craig  and  YV.  E.  J. 
Luther,  were  well  known  in  business  and 
financial  circles  in  Montreal.  The  firm 
deals  in  the  various  classes  of  Canadian 
and  American  securities  known  to  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  of  which  Craig 
and  Luther  are  members. 

Mr.  W.  E.  J.  Luther  has  had  15  years 
of  commercial  experience  in  Montreal, 
where  he  was  formerly  Financial  Agent 
of  the  America  Express  Company.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Craig  is  a  Canadian  who  for  16 
years  has  been  closely  identified  with 
Montreal  business,  which  furnished 
adequate  experience  for  such  a  brokerage 
partnership.  Before  the  establishment  of 
this  firm,  Mr.  Craig  was  engaged  in  the 
expoi  t  freight  and  brokerage  business. 

LE  CREDIT  METROPOLITAN,  LIMITEE 

I  he  Federal  Government  of  Canada 
having  granted  letters  patent  to  Le 
Credit  Metropolitain,  Limitee,  this  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  and  established  in 
January  1910.  By  the  terms  of  the  official 
incorporation  the  company  is  permitted 
to  transact  financial,  industrial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  business  of  all  kinds,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  insurance  or  banking. 
Up  to  the  present  time  Le  Credit 
Meti  opolitain,  Limitee,  has  found  a  wonder¬ 
fully  prolific  and  profitable  business  in 
real  estate  alone  in  Montreal  and  vicinity. 
Having  bought  two  tracts  of  property,  one 
°i  which  was  obtained  for  #90,000  and  the 


other  for  #98,000,  the  company  was 
successful  in  selling  the  land  in  smaller 
lots  and  on  instalment  for  a  total  price 
of  #650,000.  With  a  preferred  capital  of 
only  #58,000,  an  ordinary  capital  of 
#200,000,  and  mortgage  charges  of  #128,000, 
the  company  on  January  1,  1913,  was  able 
to  show  a  surplus  of  #100,000.  Though 
its  initial  transactions  were  not  strikingly 
successful,  the  organization  was  benefited 
by  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  real 
estate  market  in  Montreal,  and  this 
combined  with  a  conservative  and  careful 
administration  enabled  the  company  to 
attain  a  very  strong  position  amongst 
financial  enterprises.  At  present  Le 
Credit  Metropolitain,  Limitee,  is  paying 
7  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  shares. 

The  president  is  Mr.  Victor  Morin, 
who  is  a  representative  in  the  Municipal 
Council  of  one  of  the  principal  business 
sections  of  the  city.  Mr.  Victor  Morin 
is  also  president  of  the  Association 
Immobiliere. 

Dr.  Arthur  Mignault,  the  vice-president, 
is  also  president  of  Le  Cie  Chimique 
Franoo-Americaine.  The  manager  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Olivar  Asselin,  was  formerly 
a  journalist  and  was  keenly  interested  in 
politics. 

THE  CROWN  TRUST  COMPANY 

1  he  Crown  Trust  Company  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  leading  trust 
companies  of  Montreal.  Its  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  men  of  wide 
experience,  highly  respected  in  the 
community,  and  the  company  conducts 
a  strictly  legitimate  general  trust  business 
under  conservative  management.  Its  paid- 
up  capital  is  #500,000,  which,  combined 
with  the  personnel  of  its  directorate  and 
executive  officers,  gives  a  positive  guarantee 
of  satisfactory  service  to  those  with  whom 
it  transacts  business. 

The  president  is  Mr.  Wm.  I.  Gear, 
who  is  also  the  vice-president  of  the 
Robert  Reford  Company,  Ltd.,  director 
of  Keewatin  Flour  Mills  Company,  and 
director  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto.  Colonel 
John  Carson,  the  first  vice-president,  is 
president  of  the  Crown-Reserve  Minina- 
Company,  Ltd.,  director  of  Union 
Bank  of  Canada,  and  director  of  Lake  of 
the  Woods  Milling  Company,  Ltd.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Ewing,  the  second  vice-president,  is 
president  of  the  Montreal  Cottons,  Ltd., 
vice-president  of  the  Molsons  Bank,  and 
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vice-president  of  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada.  The  other  directors 
are  :  Mr.  Fancrede  Bienvenu,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Canada, 
a  dilector  of  the  travellers  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada,  and  director  of  Lake 
of  the  Woods  Milling  Company,  Ltd.  ; 
Mr.  A.  G.  Gardner,  senior  partner  of  J.  M. 
Douglas  &  Co.,  of  Montreal  ;  Mr.  H.  B. 
Henwood,  Montreal  manager  the  Bank 
of  Toronto  ;  Mr.  Thomas  F.  How,  general 
manager  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ont.  ;  Mr.  Alex.  MacLaurin,  president  of 
Campbell  MacLaurin  Lumber  Company, 
Ltd.,  president  of  Charlemagne  and  Lac 
Ouareau  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  director 
of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 
and  director  of  the  Yorkshire  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.  ;  Mr.  John  McKergow, 
president  of  the  Montreal  Lumber 
Company,  Ltd.,  director  of  the  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada  and 
mayor  of  the  City  of  Westmount ;  Lieut. - 
Colonel  F.  S.  Meighen,  president  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company, 
Ltd.,  president  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Railway  Company,  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Toronto,  and  director  of  the  Phoenix 
Insurance  Company  of  London,  England  ; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Reford,  president  of  the  Robert 
Reford  Company,  Ltd.  ;  Lieut. -Colonel 
James  G.  Ross,  president  of  the  Ross 
Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  and  president  of 
the  J.  C.  McLaren  Belting  Company,  Ltd.  ; 
Mr.  B.  B.  Stevenson,  general  manager 
the  Quebec  Bank ;  Mr.  F.  N.  Southam, 
vice-president  Southam  Press,  Ltd.  ;  Mr. 
James  Thom,  general  manager  White 
Star  Dominion  Line  ;  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
E.  W.  Wilson,  Montreal  manager  the 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Company. 

Mr.  Irving  P.  Rexford  is  manager  of 
the  company,  a  position  which  he  has 
occupied  with  success  since  its  organi¬ 
zation. 

J.  A.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  J.  A.  Davis  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  one  which  has  been  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front.  Its  president,  Mr.  j.  A.  Davis, 
was  for  some  years  previous  to  forming 
the  present  company  the  manager  for  the 
Ross  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-established  businesses  in 
the  city,  and  the  vice-president,  Mr. 
Ernest  Pitt,  was  well  known  as  a  very 
successful  broker.  The  business  is  under 
the  management  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
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and  its  equipment  is  considered  amongst 
the  very  best  in  the  real  estate  field  in 
Montreal. 

It  was  first  organized  as  a  partnership  in 
May  1911,  and  afterwards  changed  to  a 
limited  company  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  fully 
subscribed.  The  firm  has  specialized  in 
farm  sales  and  subdivisions,  and  has 
organized  several  companies,  among  which 
are  the  Union  Land  Corporation,  Ltd., 
the  Lachine  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Pointe  Claire  Lands,  Ltd.,  the  Ottawa 
Park  Syndicate,  the  Eastmount  Land 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  South  Longueuil 
Land  Corporation,  Ltd.  These  companies 
are  the  owners  of  several  well-situated 
farms,  within  easy  reach  from  Montreal, 
and  the  volume  of  sales  for  1912  on  the 
properties,  which  amounted  to  $1,250,000, 
speaks  well  for  the  judgment  of  the  buyers 
in  securing  such  saleable  land. 

The  work  of  J.  A.  Davis  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
however,  is  not  confined  to  this  particular 
branch  of  real  estate,  as  is  proved  by  the 
volume  of  sales  for  1912  in  other  branches, 
such  as  commercial  properties,  houses,  etc., 
which  reached  the  very  respectable  total 
of  over  $2,000,000.00. 

The  firm  is  well  known  as  being 
progressive,  substantial,  and  well  equipped 
to  handle  any  commissions  entrusted  to 
its  care. 

L.  J.  T.  DECARY 

Horn  at  St.  Jerome,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Mr.  L.  J.  T.  Decary  early 
exhibited  a  bent  for  architectural  work,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  office  of 
Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  of  Boston.  He  remained 
there  for  some  years,  taking,  with  Mr. 
Lowell's  assistance,  the  courses  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
returned  to  Canada  in  1905.  In  his  native 
country  he  attached  himself  to  various 
prominent  architects,  and  was  eventually 
trusted,  in  1909,  with  the  designing  and 
planning  of  the  High  Commercial 
School,  Montreal.  He  completed  his 
training  with  Messrs.  Ross  and  Mac- 
Farlane,  and  proceeded  to  build  up  a 
practice  for  himself  in  Montreal.  In  this 
he  has  been  undeniably  successful,  since 
he  combines  to  an  unusual  degree  the 
technical  ability  of  the  artist  with  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  business  man.  Some 
interesting  water  colours  of  Mr.  Decary's 


were  recently  exhibited  in  the  Art  Society's 
gallery  at  Montreal. 

M.  GONZALYE  DESAULNIERS 

M.  Gonzalve  Desaulniers,  lawyer  and 
man  of  letters,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  among  the  French-Canadian  com¬ 
munity  of  Quebec. 

Korn  at  St.  Guillaume  d' Upton  in  1863, 
he  entered  the  journalistic  profession,  and 
from  1883  to  1889  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Standard.  At  the  same  time 
he  produced  the  Canadian  Review,  in  which 
he  published  some  remarkable  studies  of 
Canadian  and  foreign  politics.  In  1889  he 
founded  the  National. 

During  these  years,  however,  M. 
Desaulniers  always  cherished  the  ambition 
of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  mastering  the  intricacies 
of  the  law  with  the  same  energy  and 
perseverance  that  had  always  marked  his 
journalistic  career.  The  latter  required  all 
his  activities  during  the  day,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  M.  Desaulniers  applied  himself 
to  his  text-books  during  the  evenings  and 
was  ultimately  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1895. 
His  success  there  was  rapid.  As  an  orator 
he  was  always  famous,  and  he  quickly 
attained  success  in  his  new  profession. 
His  speeches,  brilliantly  phrased  and 
entirely  logical,  won  him  case  after  case, 
and  carried  him  into  the  very  first  rank  of 
his  profession.  His  interest  in  literature, 
however,  has  never  flagged.  He  has 
contributed  to  various  Parisian  publica¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Revue  Internationale  and 
the  Revue  de  deux  Mondes.  To  the 
Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  an  article  dealing  with  the 
property  of  the  Jesuits  which  will  ever 
merit  re-reading. 

v. 

ALEXANDER  DICK 

Amongst  the  well-known  men  who  form 
the  Council  of  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade  for  1913  is  Mr.  Alexander  Dick,  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Dick  was  born 
at  Pictou  in  the  }rear  1864,  and  received 
his  education  in  that  city.  Starting  at  an 
early  age,  he  has  spent  the  whole  of  his 
life  in  the  coal  trade,  being  connected  with 
several  firms,  until  in  1901  he  joined  the 
Dominion  Goal  Company  at  Sidney  as 
general  sales  agent,  coming  to  Montreal 
ten  years  later  when  the  company  moved 
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its  general  sales  offices  to  this  citv.  Mr. 
Dick's  connection  with  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade  dates  from  this  time,  and  on 
February  1st  of  the  present  vear  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Board  for  the  present  year.  Mr.  Dick 
is  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Federation 
of  Canada,  the  Royal  Cape  Breton  Yacht 
Club,  Halifax  Club  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Union  Club  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Outremont  Golf  Club,  the  Montreal  Club, 
and  many  similar  institutions. 

DORKEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

The  wholesale  business  in  hardware, 
cutlery,  and  sporting  goods  conducted 
by  Dorken  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Montreal, 
was  established  as  far  back  as  1852,  and 
with  every  year  of  its  existence  a  steady 
and  substantial  growth  has  been  recorded. 

Dorken  Bros.  &  Co.  supply  the 
wholesale  trade  only,  and  rank  among 
the  leading  importers  of  hardware,  cutlery 
and  sporting  goods.  From  the  time  of 
its  establishment  the  firm  has  always 
been  represented  by  Germans  ;  and  the 
best  German  products,  together  with  the 
renowned  English  cutlery,  have  given  it  a 
reputation  which  commands  the  confidence 
of  a  very  wide  clientele. 

As  representatives  of  Continental  and 
British  manufacturers  of  hardware  and 
cutlery,  Dorken  Bros.  Sc  Co.  deal  in 
the  splendidly  varied  products  of  Henry 
Boker,  Remscheid,  Germany ;  H.  Boker 
&  Co.,  Solingen,  Germany ;  K.  M. 
Dickinson,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England  ; 
John  Wilson,  Sheffield,  England  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Belgian  manufactory 
“  Anciens  Etahlissements  Pieper,"  whose 
“Bayard"  goods  are  so  favourably  known 
the  world  over. 

The  partners  of  Dorken  Bros.  & 
Co.  are  two  brothers,  Mr.  H.  Walter 
Dorken  and  Mr.  E.  Rudolf  Dorken, 
both  born  in  Remscheid,  Rhenish 
Prussia. 

Mr.  H.  Walter  Dorken  has  been  in 
Canada  and  associated  with  this  firm 
for  the  last  30  years.  He  takes  an 
active  interest  in  matters  which  pertain 
to  the  German  colony,  being  president 
of  the  Teutonia  Club.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic 
Association,  a  member  of  the  Canada 
Club,  and  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade, 
and  is  also  governor  in  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  and  Western  Hospital. 
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Mr.  E.  Rudolf  Dorken  is  treasurer  of 
the  Teutonia  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  a 
life  member  of  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association. 

DRUMMOND,  McCALL  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Drummond,  McCall  & 
Co.  was  established  in  Montreal  in  i88r 
by  Messrs.  George  Edward  Drummond 
and  James  Tod  McCall,  who  were  shortly 
afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph 
Drummond.  This  organization  first  car¬ 
ried  on  business  as  metal  merchants, 
dealing  in  iron  and  steel  as  their 
principal  commodities.  They  were  en¬ 
gaged  largely  in  handling  British  products, 
and  with  the  introduction  of  the  National 
Policy,  with  respect  to  iron  products,  in 
1887,  the  firm  decided  to  take  part  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  products  in 
Canada.  The  first  venture  in  this  under¬ 
taking  was  the  establishment  of  car- 
wheel  works  at  Lachine,  Quebec,  which 
in  time  led  to  the  manufacture  of  their 
own  charcoal  pig-iron  at  the  historic 
Radnor  forges,  and  later  to  the  erection 
of  blast  furnaces  at  Midland,  Ontario. 
As  time  went  on,  they,  with  their 
associates,  established  foundries  for  the 
construction  of  railway  car  wheels,  and 
water  and  gas  pipes,  in  various  points 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Ontario,  and 
Quebec. 

All  their  manufacturing  interests  were 
finally  consolidated  in  1908,  and  are 
now  merged  in  the  Canada  Iron  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.,  a  public  company 
entirely  distinct  from  Drummond,  McCall 
&  Co.,  although  the  partners  in  the 
latter  organization  are  largely  interested 
in  the  stock  of  the  corporation. 

The  firm  of  Drummond,  McCall  & 
Co.  still  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
its  merchant  business,  and  are  among  the 
largest  importers  in  Canada  of  iron  and 
steel  products  from  abroad,  besides  being 
sales  agents  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
Canada  Iron  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Algoma  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ontario.  They  maintain 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
including  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  They  also  have  their 
direct  agents  in  Great  Britain  and  else¬ 
where  abroad. 


P.  A.  DU  BORD  &  CO. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Du  Bord  was  well  equipped 
with  real  estate  and  banking  experience 
when  he  opened  his  offices  in  Montreal, 
having  been  engaged  in  those  occupations 
for  some  20  years. 

The  lively  impetus  given  to  the  real 
estate  business  in  Montreal  in  the  last 
few  years  was  keenly  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Du  Bord,  who  has  been  dealing  not 
only  in  inside  property,  but  also  in 
outside  estate.  He  has  made  a  speciality 
of  farms  for  investment  purposes, 
securing  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  into  paying  subdivisions,  and  has 
paid  most  attention  to  those  on  the 
island  of  Montreal,  or  specially  attractive 
land  in  close  proximity.  Messrs.  Du  Bord 
&  Co.  are  the  proprietors  of  Jacques 
Cartier  Park,  which  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Montreal,  and  which 
contains  more  than  5,700  lots.  The 
wisdom  of  the  selection  of  this  land  for 
the  purpose  of  subdivision  is  perhaps 
best  shown  in  Mr.  Du  Bord’s  statement, 
that  in  the  first  four  months  that  Jacques 
Cartier  Park  lots  were  on  the  market, 
as  many  as  1,700  were  sold. 

THE  ELDER  EBANO  ASPHALT  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Elder  Ebano  Asphalt  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  organized  in  1910  by  Mr. 
Rodolphe  Brunet,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $500,000  and  with  headquarters 
at  Montreal.  The  company  handles  all 
classes  of  materials  for  the  construction 
of  pavements,  highways,  and  roads.  Its 
specialities  are  Mexican  Ebano  asphalt, 
rock  asphalt,  and  artificial  blocks  of  all 
colours  such  as  are  very  extensively  used 
in  modern  residences  and  public  buildings. 
Some  of  the  handsomest  buildings  con¬ 
structed  in  Montreal  have  been  built  of 
material  supplied  by  this  enterprising 
company.  It  has  supplied  a  large  amount 
of  asphalt  to  the  cities  of  Montreal, 
Maisonneuve,  and  Ottawa,  and  obtained  a 
large  contract  for  the  civic  needs  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  largely  on  the  excellent  results  achieved 
by  the  asphalt  in  the  past.  The  company 
has  also  supplied  to  the  city  of  Montreal 
a  large  quantity  of  Danforth  stones  for 
foot  pavements,  and  much  of  the  material 
with  which  the  magnificent  Montreal 
quay  has  been  paved.  To  contractors 
the  Elder  Ebano  Asphalt  Company,  Ltd., 
supplies  constructional  material  of  all 
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kinds,  including  rosy  stones,  Danforth, 
American,  Belgian,  white  and  other 
classes  of  bricks.  The  Ebano  asphalt 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  best  sub¬ 
stances  for  mixing  as  a  composition  for 
the  macadamizing  of  highways  and  roads. 
In  addition,  the  company  represents  several 
large  brick  kilns,  and  also  the  “  Lobsann  ” 
Asphalt  Mastic  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
Brunet,  who  is  well  known  in  Montreal 
commercial  circles  and  is  connected  with 
several  other  prominent  enterprises.  The 
vice-president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  H.  A. 
Beique,  the  secretary-treasurer  Mr.  Elzear 
Roy,  and  the  board  of  directors  includes 
Mr.  Ernest  Belanger,  Civil  Engineer,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Quebec  Streams 
Commission  and  Governor  of  the  Polytech- 
nical  School  of  Montreal,  and  also  Mr.  A. 
Kelly,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  well-known 
firm  the  Asphalt  and  Supply  Company,  Ltd. 

EWING  AND  EWING 

The  firm  of  Ewing  and  Ewing  are 
conducting  a  general  real  estate  and 
insurance  business  in  Montreal,  special¬ 
izing  in  inside  commercial  and  residential 
properties ;  that  is,  properties  situated 
within  the  city  boundaries.  The  Eastern 
Townships  Bank  Building  is  under  the 
management  of  the  firm,  who  also  act  as 
the  agents  of  Lord  Rothermere. 

The  business  was  established  in  1906 
under  the  name  of  Gault  and  Ewing,  the 
partners  at  that  time  consisting  of  Mr. 
A.  F.  Gault,  Mr.  R.  L.  H.  Ewing,  and 
Mr.  A.  S.  Ewing.  Mr.  Gault  retired  in 
1912,  and  the  business  was  then  continued 
by  the  remaining  partners  and  the  title 
changed  to  its  present  style. 

Mr.  Royal  L.  H.  Ewing,  the  senior 
partner,  is  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Realty  Company,  which  operates  the  well- 
known  Linton  Apartments,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  fashionable  apartment 
houses  in  Montreal. 

G.  W.  FARRELL  &  CO. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Farrell  &  Co.  are  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  group  of  financial 
concerns  handling  the  big  business  of  the 
Dominion.  The  firm  was  established  in 
1910  and  the  partnership  comprises  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Farrell  (founder),  R.  G.  Muirhead, 
and  D.  A.  O'Meara.  The  business  is 
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generally  that  of  promoting,  floating, 
reorganizing,  and  financing  companies, 
handling  bond  issues  and  similar  opera¬ 
tions  of  an  important  financial  nature. 
Mr.  Gerald  \Y.  Farrell,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  was  born  in  Halifax,  N.S., 
December  7,  1878,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Ampleforth  College,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Securities  Corporation  in  January  1904  as 
a  clerk,  and  became  its  managing  director 
in  1907.  He  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Mann  for  over  a  year,  and 
then  organized  C.  Meredith  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  was  secretary-treasurer  of  that  company 
till  1910,  when  he  organized  his  own  firm. 
Mr.  Farrell  is  a  director  of  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  Company,  Montreal ;  Carleton  Invest¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York;  Atlantic  Fruit 
Company,  New  York  ;  Lake  Erie  and 
Northern  Railway  Company,  Brantford, 
Out. ;  Brinton  Carpet  Company,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Out.,  and  is  also  president  and 
director  of  several  prominent  real  estate 
companies  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Farrell  is 
associated  with  other  companies  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 
He  served  in  the  South  African  War  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Second  Canadian  Rifles, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hart’s 
River.  He  is  a  well-known  sportsman 
and  athlete,  and  toured  England  in  1902 
as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  F  ootball 
Team,  and  was  also  its  vice-captain. 

In  1901  Mr.  Farrell  played  with  the 
Gentlemen  of  Canada  against  the  American 
cricket  team  in  Philadelphia.  His  further 
prowess  in  the  field  of  athletics  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  1899  he  held  the  half- 
mile  championship  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Mr.  Farrell  is  a  member  of  the 
leading  Montreal  clubs,  including  the  St. 
James,  Montreal  Hunt,  Racket,  and  Jockey, 
and  of  the  Toronto  Hunt  Club  and  Halifax 
Club.  Mr.  Muirhead  is  a  Canadian  by 
birth.  His  first  business  experience  was 
gained  with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
in  whose  service  he  remained  for  several 
years.  He  then  joined  the  firm  of  F.  B. 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  stockbrokers,  and  was 
with  them  till  he  joined  Messrs.  Farrell  & 
Co.  in  1911-  Mr-  Muirhead  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Company  and 
is  interested  in  several  other  industrial 
corporations.  Mr.  D.  A.  O’Meara  was 
born  and  educated  in  Quebec,  and  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Quebec  Bank  for 
four  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Canadian  Contingent  in  the  South 


African  War,  and  on  the  completion  of 
that,  campaign  joined  the  South  African 
Constabulary.  In  1904  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  and 
was  in  Africa  till  1910,  when  he  proceeded 
to  London,  later  returning  to  Canada  to 
join  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Farrell,  in 
business. 

FAIRBANKS  BROS. 

Among  the  best-known  members  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  are  the  Fairbanks 
Bros.,  who  carry  on  a  general  business  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1902  by  Messrs.  Fred  C.  and 
George  W.  Fairbanks,  both  of  whom  had 
previously  had  a  lengthy  business  and 
financial  experience,  and  were  in  every 
respect  qualified  to  enter  into  a  phase  of 
commercial  activity  in  which  good  judg¬ 
ment,  enterprise,  and  absolute  integrity 
are  essential  to  success.  The  firm  does 
a  large  business  in  all  classes  of  Canadian 
and  American  stocks,  and  is  in  touch  with 
all  the  markets,  having  private  wires  to 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Toronto,  and 
Ottawa.  Prior  to  starting  in  his  present 
business,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Fairbanks,  who  is  a 
Canadian  by  birth  and  was  educated  in 
Montreal,  was  for  about  20  years  con¬ 
nected  with  commercial  houses.  His 
brother  is  also  a  native  of  Montreal,  and 
for  10  years  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Quebec  Bank.  Both  gentlemen  own  con¬ 
siderable  property  in  the  city,  and  are 
associated  with  its  public,  commercial, 
and  social  life. 

FARRELL,  SEELY  &  CO. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Seely,  the  head  of  this  firm 
of  Montreal  stockbrokers,  is  a  Canadian 
who  was  born  and  received  his  early 
education  in  St.  John,  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  New  Brunswick.  His  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  business  and  financial  world 
was  through  the  gateway  of  insurance,  in 
which  field  he  was  engaged  for  many  years, 
before  joining  the  well-known  firm  of 
McCurdy  &  Co.  in  1906.  Mr.  Seely  was 
a  partner  in  the  last-named  company  before 
severing  his  connection  with  it  in  order 
to  establish,  on  a  firm  footing,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  transaction  of  stock  and  bond 
business.  1  his  was  done  in  1909*  In 
October  of  1912  the  local  house  so  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Seely  was  taken  over  by 
Farrell,  Seely  &  Co.,  who  carry  on  a 
general  financial  business,  and,  as  members 
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of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  are  widely 
known  for  their  interest  and  operation 
in  high-class  Canadian  and  American 
stocks. 

v. 

L.  J.  FORGET  &  CO. 

The  founder  of  this  firm  of  stock  and 
bond  brokers,  and  members  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  was  the  late 
Hon.  L.  J.  Forget,  a  member  for  Quebec  of 
the  Dominion  Senate.  The  late  senator, 
having  died  in  April  1 9 1  r ,  showed  the 
confidence  he  reposed  in  his  partner  by 
willing  that  the  business  and  name  of 
L.  J.  Forget  &  Co.  should  be  carried  on 
by  Mr.  T.  \Y.  McAnulty,  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  for  years.  The  firm 
does  a  purely  brokerage  business  in  the 
best  class  of  Canadian,  American,  and 
foreign  securities. 

Mr.  T.  \V.  McAnulty  is  a  Canadian  who 
joined  L.  J.  Forget  &  Co.  in  187S,  in  the 
capacity  of  office  boy,  and  has  advanced 
with  the  firm  till  to-d.iy  he  is  the  sole 
proprietor  of  this  well-known  business.  In 
1900  he  joined  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
as  a  member  on  his  own  account,  though 
continuing  to  work  for  the  firm,  to  which 
he  was  eventually  admitted  as  a  partner 
in  1904.  On  the  death  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  company,  Mr.  McAnulty 
bought  out  the  interests  of  the  heirs  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Forget,  and  was  himself 
installed  as  sole  proprietor.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Club,  the  Montreal 
Reform  Club,  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association,  the  Shamrock  Athletic 
Association,  the  St.  Patrick  Athletic 
Association,  the  Royal  Montreal  Golf  Club, 
the  Outrement  Golf  Club,  and  the  Kanawaki 
Golf  Club.  His  principal  recreation  is 
golfing. 

JOHN  FINDLAY,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  John  Findlay,  Ltd.,  occupies 
a  position  of  the  utmost  prominence  in  the 
real  estate  business  of  Montreal,  where  it 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  conservative 
and  stable  houses  of  its  kind.  It  was  only 
founded  six  years  ago,  in  1908,  but,  despite 
its  short  life,  has  built  up  a  business  which 
is  the  envy  of  its  competitors. 

The  man  at  the  helm  is  Mr.  John  Findlay, 
a  Scotchman  who  came  to  Canada  in  1904 
and  quickly  established  himself  as  a 
business  man  of  exceptional  ability.  He 
brought  with  him  the  experience  gained 
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during  many  years  spent  in  the  real  estate 
business  of  Scotland,  and  quickly  adapting 
himself  to  Canadian  conditions  was  able 
to  use  that  experience  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  For  some  years  he  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  Ross  Realty  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  when  he  commenced  on  his  own 
account  he  had  formed  a  wide  circle  of 
business  acquaintances.  He  studied  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Montreal  with  a 
thoroughness  and  perspicacity  characteristic 


of  his  nationality,  and  obtained  so  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  land  values  that  he  is 
now  retained  by  the  city  of  Montreal  as 
an  expert  in  all  expropriations  or  contested 
city  valuations  whether  they  be  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  central  or  suburban  property. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Findlay  in  the 
conduct,  of  the  firm  that  bears  his  name 
are  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker  and  Mr.  T.  McAvity 
Stewart,  vice-presidents;  Mr.  George  N. 
Miller,  managing  director  ;  Mr.  John  H. 
Findlay,  secretary;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Milne, 
treasurer.  The  firm  acts  as  managers  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Investment  and  Trust 
Company,  incorporated  by  Act  of  Quebec 
Legislature  ;  and  the  following  companies 


operating  under  Dominion  Charter  :  Anglo- 
Canadian  Estates,  Applemount,  Birnam, 
Caledonian,  Drummond,  Grampian,  Kelvin- 
side,  Kenmore,  Lindores,  Shannon,  Tayside, 
Viewbank,  Wentworth,  and  Westlea  Realty 
Companies,  Ltd.,  and  the  Realty  Syndicate, 
Ltd.,  Mr.  Findlay  being,  in  every  case,  the 
managing  director.  Mr.  Findlay  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Montreal  Club  and  the  Royal 
St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club.  In  politics  his 
tendencies  are  towards  Liberalism. 


C.  SIMPSON  GARLAND  &  CO. 

The  vice-president  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange  is  Mr.  C.  Simpson  Garland,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  a  Canadian  by 
adoption  and  education,  and  a  Montrealer 
by  reason  of  his  local  interests  and  his 
admirable  citizenship.  Mr.  Garland  is  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  C.  Simpson  Garland 
&  Co.,  stock  and  bond  brokers.  Although 
under  this  name  the  firm  only  came 
into  existence  in  1898,  it  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Montreal,  the  business  now 
controlled  by  it  having  been  founded  as 
far  back  as  1855  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson, 
an  uncle  of  the  present  principal.  Having 
come  to  Canada  from  England  at  an  early 
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age,  Mr.  Simpson  Garland  was  educated 
in  Montreal,  and  gained  his  preliminary 
business  experience  there.  In  1898  he 
bought  out  his  uncle’s  business,  and 
continued  it  in  his  own  name,  extending 
its  operations  and  enlarging  its  connections. 
The  firm  does  a  brokerage  business  purely, 
handling  all  classes  of  securities,  and 
transacting  business  on  Canadian  and 
United  States  exchanges.  The  building 
in  which  the  offices  are  located  is  owned 
by  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Garland  himself  is 
also  a  large  land  and  property  owner.  The 
other  members  of  Simpson  Garland  &  Co. 
are  Messrs.  V.  C.  Buchanan  and  C.  W. 
Root.  They  are  both  Canadians.  Mr 
Buchanan  joined  Mr.  Garland  in  partner¬ 
ship  in  1906,  and  Mr.  Root  was  admitted 
as  partner  in  January  1913. 

THE  GENERAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA 

The  General  Trust  Company  of  Canada 
was  constituted  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Quebec  in  1909. 
The  company,  which  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $2,000,000,  was  founded  to  assure 
to  the  French-Canadian  the  profits, 
advantages,  and  services  of  a  trust 
company,  and  to  act  as  agents  to  French 
and  Belgian  capitalists  desirous  of  placing 
their  money  in  Canadian  securities. 

The  company  acts  as  executors, 
administrators,  attorneys,  collectors  and 
managers  of  estates,  undertakes  loans,  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  stocks,  and  shares  in 
municipal  and  private  corporations,  buys 
and  sells  properties,  and  superintends 
building  operations  on  behalf  of  clients. 
It  also  acts  as  financial  agents  to  provincial 
and  municipal  governments,  undertakes 
the  collection  of  dividends  on  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  lends  its  active  assistance  in 
the  promotion  of  financial  and  industrial 
companies.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  management  of  money  on  account  of 
European  clients. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  the 
Hon.  F.  L.  Beique,  K.C.,  a  senator  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  Mr.  Beique  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Banque  d'Hochelaga 
and  of  the  life  assurance  company  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  title  of  “  La  Sauvegard."  In 
addition  he  is  a  director  of  the  Quebec, 
Montreal, and  Southern  Railway  Company,  of 
the  Canadian  Cotton  Company,  and  several 
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other  prominent  corporations.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc  the  other 
directors  arc  the  partners  in  the  firm  of 
St.  Cyr,  Gonthier  and  Frigon,  of  which  a 
separate  notice  appears.  Mr.  Dubuc,  in 
addition  to  acting  as  a  director  of  ttie 
General  Trust  Company  of  Canada,  is 
president  of  the  Chicoutimi  Water  and 
Electricity  Company  and  of  the  Canadian 
Municipal  Trust  Company.  He  is  also  a 
director  and  the  general  manager  of  the 
Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company,  and  a  director 
of  the  Outchouan  Paper  Company,  the 
Saguenay  Telephone  Company,  the  Ha  ! 
Ha !  Bay  Railway  Company,  and  other- 
enterprises. 

CHARLES  I.  GIROUX 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Giroux  is  among  Montreal’s 
energetic  and  successful  real  estate  and 
investment  brokers.  He  established  his 
business  four  years  ago,  having  previously 
had  a  lengthy  commercial  experience 
which  has  since  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  deals  in  all  classes  of  real  estate,  but 
principally  in  farm  lands,  subdivisions,  and 
city  properties.  Mr.  Giroux  is  the  founder 
of  the  Montreal  Real  Estate  Exchange,  and 
to-day  is  a  prominent  member  of  that 
useful  organization.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  several  land  companies, prominent  among 
which  is  the  Quebec  North-West  Land 
Company.  He  is  a  large  property  owner 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  commercial 
life  of  Montreal. 

GOHIER  AND  BIGRAS 

The  real  estate  firm  of  Gohier  and  Bigras, 
Montreal,  is  composed  of  two  young  French- 
Canadians  who  by  investing  wisely  in  local 
real  estate  have  won  a  reputation  for 
sound  judgment  and  amassed  considerable 
fortunes.  Together  they  are  proprietors 
of  all  the  Bigras  Islands  which  lie  to  the 
north-west  of  Montreal  and  are  connected 
with  the  city  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  the  whole  of  the  western  portion 
of  Jesus  Island,  and  several  hundreds  of 
acres  on  the  island  of  Montreal.  Nearly 
all  this  property  is  on  the  route  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  within  twenty 
minutes  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
ripe  for  subdividing. 

Mr.  Horace  Gohier,  who  is  thirty  years 
of  age,  has  been  an  alderman  of  the  town 
of  St.  Laurent  since  January  1913,  serves 
on  its  finance  committee,  and  is  a  com¬ 


missioner  of  roads  and  toll-gates.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  roads  of  the  municipality, 
approaching  the  task  in  a  most  practical 
fashion.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Montreal 
Extension  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  and  of 
the  Parc  Mille  lies  Incorpore,  proprietor 
of  the  Mount  Royal  Telephone  Company 
at  St.  Laurent,  and  a  large  shareholder  in 
many  realty  companies.  His  partner, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bigras,  is  one  year  older  and  for 
twelve  years  was  the  accountant  in  one  of 
the  largest  cold  storage  enterprises  in 
Canada.  He  is  president  of  the  Aspirant 
Savings  Society,  manager  and  treasurer 
of  the  Montreal  Extension  Land  Company, 
secretary  of  the  Parc  Mille  lies  Incorpore, 
and,  like  Mr.  Gohier,  heavily  interested  in 
a  number  of  other  companies. 

ST.  CYR,  GONTHIER  AND  FRIGON 

This  firm,  which  was  founded  in  1907, 
conducts  a  general  bond  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  making  a 
speciality  of  municipal  bonds  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  industrial  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Among  the  more  important  transactions 
with  which  the  firm  has  been  engaged 
may  be  mentioned  the  flotation  of  a  loan 
of  $700,000  for  the  town  of  Maissonneuve, 
a  suburb  of  Montreal  ;  loans  amounting 
to  over  $600,000  for  the  city  of  Verdun, 
also  a  suburb  of  Montreal ;  and  of  several 
other  loans  ranging  from  $210,000  down  to 
$110,000  of  cities,  towns,  school  commis¬ 
sions,  etc.  The  members  of  the  firm  are 
also  the  promoters  and  directors  of  the 
Star  Realty  Company,  and  founders  and 
organizers  of  the  General  Trust  Company 
of  Canada,  which  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  $2,000,000.  Mr.  A.  P.  Frigon  is  the 
vice-president  of  the  latter  company,  and 
both  his  partners  occupy  seats  on  the 
directorate.  Mr.  Frigon  is  also  the  vice- 
president  of  the  General  Animals  Insurance 
Company  and  of  the  Viauville  Land  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Alfred  St.  Cyr  represents  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool, 
administers  the  estates  of  the  Grey  Nuns, 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  Alliance  Nationale. 
Mr.  Georges  Gonthier  is  an  expert 
accountant  and  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Gonthier  and  Midgley.  He  is  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Accountants  and  Auditors 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  treasurer 
for  many  years  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Montreal  and 
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district,  and  director  of  the  Credit  Muni¬ 
cipal  Canadien. 

THE  GOUROCK  ROPEWORK  EXPORT 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  established  in  17311, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  herring  nets,  cordage,  sailcloth, 
Manila  binder  twine,  tents  and  Birkmyre's 
patent  waterproof  cloth  for  tents,  tar¬ 
paulins,  and  wagon  covers,  horse  covers, 
etc.,  drivers'  capes,  hammocks,  oiled 
clothing,  coal-bags  etc.  The  company 
has  factories  at  Lanark  and  Greenock,  and 
head  offices  at  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Offices  are  established  in  London,  England, 
and  warehouses  in  Cape  Town,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Port  Natal,  East  London, 
Johannesburg,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  Sydney,  and 
Melbourne,  Australia,  and  also  at  Greenock, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Liverpool,  Hull,  North 
Shields,  Great  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft, 
Plymouth,  Cardiff,  Fleetwood,  Milford 
Haven,  Christiania,  Scheveningen,  and 
Hamburg.  In  April  1905  the  company 
established  itself  in  Canada,  with  factor}' 
and  warehouses  at  Montreal.  Canvas  is 
sent  out  here  and  then  it  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  tents,  tarpaulins,  horse 
blankets,  awnings,  etc.  The  firm  have  a 
branch  in  Winnipeg  under  control  of  the 
Montreal  office.  'The  manager  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Stewart,  who  has  opened  the 
local  branches  and  been  in  charge  as  their 
manager  in  Canada.  Before  taking  up  this 
position  he  was  in  charge  of  their  branches 
in  Ireland  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Alto¬ 
gether  he  has  had  15  years’  experience  in 
the  line. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

This  firm,  members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange,  was  established  in  1910 
and  known  as  M.  Green  shields  it  Co. 
Later  in  the  same  vear,  in  the  month  of 
September,  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Greenshiekls 
was  admitted  to  partnership,  when  the 
firm  began  to  trade  under  the  stvlc 
and  name  of  Greenshields  &  Co.  With 
the  continued  increase  in  their  stock  and 
bond  brokerage  business,  Messrs.  Green- 
shields  deemed  it  advisable,  on  account  of 
the  increased  dealing  with  the  City  of 
London  market,  to  open  a  branch  in  the 
world’s  metropolis.  Accordingly,  Green¬ 
shields  it  Co.  established  offices  in  New 
Broad  Street,  London,  where  Mr.  Melville 
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Greenshields  is  the  resident  partner  and 
representative  of  this  well-known  Montreal 
firm.  Nor  did  Greenshields  &  Co.  stop 
at  the  institution  of  a  London  office, 
for  in  September  1912  a  branch  of  the 
Montreal  business  was  opened  in  Palis, 
at  5  Rue  Dounon,  where  M.  Francois 
Dupre  acts  in  the  capacity  of  resident 
partner. 

Greenshields  &  Co.  have  correspon¬ 
dents  in  New  York,  loronto,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  important  city  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  settled  policy  of 
the  firm  is  to  secure  an  investment  rather 
than  a  speculative  clientele.  The  business 
transacted  by  the  London  office  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  bond  investment  nature.  The 
Canadian  business  is  of  a  bond  and  stock 
investment  nature,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
transacted  by  mail  with  clients  throughout 
the  Dominion. 

In  line  with  this  general  policy  the  firm 
has  been  carrying  on  for  some  time  a 
plan  of  investing  by  periodical  payments. 
Though  this  had  been  tried  for  some 
years  in  the  United  States  it  remained 
for  Greenshields  &  Co.  to  institute  this 
method  in  Canada.  By  it  the  small 
investor  may  purchase  securities  for  an 
initial  deposit  and  subsequent  monthly 
payments,  securing  ownership  through 
easy  payments  out  of  income.  By  the 
firm’s  contract,  by  which  they  agree  not  to 
sell  the  purchaser’s  holdings  except  at  his 
request  and  to  make  no  calls  for  payment 
save  the  regular  monthly  ones,  whatever 
the  course  of  the  market,  the  investor  by 
periodical  payments  is  given  the  greatest 
possible  protection  against  what  may  be 
termed  the  “pitfalls  of  the  stock  market.” 
The  Greenshields  firm  has  put  this  idea 
into  practice  because  its  members  believe 
that  it  is  a  sound  business  method  on  then- 
part  and  the  fulfilment  of  an  actual  need 
to  the  Canadian  investing  public. 

The  firm  transacts  the  usual  marginal 
business  for  those  of  their  clients  who  wish 
it,  but  has  never  hesitated  in  giving  the 
advice  publicly  and  privately  that  buying 
outright  by  periodical  payments  is  the 
safer  and  in  the  long  run  the  more  profit¬ 
able  method  of  dealing  in  securities. 

Greenshields  &  Co.  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  placing  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  bond  issues  of  the  National  Bridge 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  later  taken 
over  by  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  National  Brick 


Company  of  Laprairie,  Ltd.,  P.  Lyall 
and  Sons  Construction  Company,  Ltd., 
Ontario  National  Brick  Company,  Ltd. 

The  confidence  which  Greenshields 
&  Co.  have  in  the  future  growth  of 
Canada  finds  expression  in  their  various 
publications,  in  which  by  statistical 
analysis  and  discussion  of  fundamental 
affairs,  Canadian  conditions  and  security 
issues  are  appraised.  The  publications  of 
this  firm  are  as  follows  : — 

Analysis  of  Canadian  Stocks — A  list 
compiled  from  time  to  time  of  stocks 
traded  in  on  the  Canadian  stock  exchanges, 
classified  according  to  their  desirability 
from  an  investment  point  of  view  as 
investment,  semi-investment,  and  specula¬ 
tive,  with  a  statistical  analysis  regarding 
each  issue. 

Saving  and  Investment — A  booklet  on 
investment  advice  dealing  particularly  with 
the  periodical  payment  plan. 

Greenshields  Monthly  Review  —  A  brief 
summary  of  the  chief  matters  of  current 
interest  in  Canadian  financial  affairs 
published  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

The  firm  has  also  in  the  press  an  analysis 
and  classification  of  Canadian  bond  issues 
similar  to  the  stock  analysis. 

THE  GREATER  MONTREAL  LAND 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LTD 

The  Greater  Montreal  Land  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  on 
August  9,  1910,  under  a  Dominion  Charter 
by  which  it  was  invested  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  successful 
real  estate  business.  The  capital  of  the 
company  was  fixed  at  $250,000. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1910,  the  com¬ 
pany  purchased  some  property  which  had 
already  been  subdivided  and  which  was 
known  as  “  Montmorency  Park.”  This 
comprised  594  building  lots  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Prairie  River,  in  the  Ahuntsic 
district,  which  has  since  been  annexed  to 
the  city  of  Montreal.  Since  then  the  com¬ 
pany  has  acquired  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
perty,  comprising  more  than  500  lots,  and 
therefore  possesses  some  1,100  building 
lots  to  the  north  of  Montreal,  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  neighbourhood  which  is  already 
well  developed. 

This  property  the  company  has  since 
put  on  the  market,  and  has  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Montreal  to  move  into  the  outlying  suburbs 
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and  avoid  the  high  rents  that  prevail  in  the 
more  central  quarters.  The  improvement 
in  transportation  facilities  brought  about 
by  the  Electric  Street  Railway  Company 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  is  proving  a  great  encouragement  to 
this  movement,  and  the  company  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  selling  the  balance 
of  its  property. 

The  board  of  directors  comprises  the 
president,  Mr.  M.  J.  C.  Lamothe,  a  talented 
lawyer  who  has  attained  high  rank  in  his 
profession  ;  Mr.  Treffle  Bastien,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  contractor  ;  Mr.  Damien 
Lalonde,  also  a  contractor  and  an  expert  in 
land  valuation  and  construction  work  ;  Mr. 
J.  B.  D.  Legare,  a  real  estate  agent ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Lamoureux,  a  financier ;  Mr.  Georges 
Mayrand,  a  notary  ;  Dr.  L.  A.  Gagnier  and 
Dr.  A.  Brisset  des  Nos.  The  general 
manager  is  Mr.  J.  V.  Desaulniers,  whose 
organizing  ability,  industry,  sure  judgment, 
and  experience  make  him  an  ideal  chief 
executive. 

GUNN,  LANGLOIS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

In  1874  Mr.  Charles  Langlois,  president 
of  Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  came 
to  Montreal  from  St.  Scholastique  and 
entered  into  the  retail  provision  trade. 
By  close  attention  and  hard  work  the  busi¬ 
ness  developed  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Langlois 
branched  out  into  the  wholesale  provision 
trade  under  the  firm  name  of  Charles 
Langlois  &  Co.  Before  long  this  com¬ 
pany  occupied  the  leading  position  in 
the  distributing  trade  in  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  a  position  which,  by  close  applica¬ 
tion  and  strict  integrity,  it  has  always 
retained. 

In  1901,  feeling  that  a  larger  connection 
in  Western  Ontario  was  necessary  to  supply 
the  growing  demand  of  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Mr.  Langlois  entered  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Messrs.  Gunn’s,  Ltd.,  the  well- 
known  pork  and  beef  packers  and  provi¬ 
sion  merchants,  with  headquarters  at 
Toronto,  with  the  result  that  an  alliance 
was  formed  under  the  company  name 
of  Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a 
share  capital  of  $250,000.  The  connec¬ 
tion  with  Gunn’s,  Ltd.,  placed  Gunn, 
Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  favourable  position,  securing  the 
agency  for  the  city  of  Montreal  and  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec  for  Gunn’s  famous  “  Pon 
Honor”  food  products,  which  include  the 
well-known  “  Maple  Leaf  ’’  brand  of  hams, 
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bacon,  and  lard,  “  Kasifirst  Shortening,” 
and  Gunn’s  kettle-rendered  leaf  lard. 

Gunn’s,  Ltd.,  was  founded  by  the  late 
Donald  Gunn  in  1873,  ailcl  t,as  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  packing  companies  in 
Canada.  Situated  at  West  Toronto  it  covers 
more  than  six  acres  of  ground,  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  5,000  hogs  and  1,000  cattle 
per  week,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
sheep,  lambs,  and  calves.  In  addition  to 
the  packing  business,  Gunn’s,  Ltd., 
operated  the  first  cotton-oil  refinery  in 
the  Dominion,  and  their  cooking  and  salad 
oils  have  become  remarkably  popular 
throughout  Canada. 

Gunn's,  Ltd.,  also  own  and  operate  cold- 
storage  plants  and  branch  houses  at  Harris- 
ton,  Wingham,  and  Walkerton,  Ontario, 
and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  as  well 
as  commodious  warehouses  at  Toronto. 
Following  the  organization  of  Gunn, 
Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  an  up-to-date  cold- 
storage  plant  was  built  at  Montreal,  and  a 
modern  equipment  installed  throughout. 

Realizing  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
improvement  in  the  system  in  vogue  for 
the  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  their 
own  initiative,  started  in  1911  a  campaign 
having  for  its  object  the  development  of 
a  superior  standard  of  Canadian  poultry 
by  the  farmers.  This  campaign  has  met 
with  such  signal  success  that  the  Federal 
and  Provincial  Governments  throughout 
Canada  are  adopting  the  methods  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  enterprising  company.  To 
assist  in  this  work  Gunn,  Langlois  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  have  established  poultry  and 
egg  farms  through  different  parts  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  receive  free  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  handling  these  products. 

CHARLES  GURD  &  CO. 

1  he  firm  of  Charles  Gurd  &  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ginger  ale,  whose  works 
are  situated  in  Montreal,  was  founded  in 
1866  by  Mr.  Charles  Gurd,  a  native  of  Edge- 
worthstown,  County  Longford,  Ireland. 
Mr.  Gurd  emigrated  to  Canada  when  a 
child,  and  received  practically  the  whole 
of  his  education  in  the  country  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  achieve  so  pro¬ 
nounced  a  commercial  success.  He  com¬ 
menced  business  at  any  early  age,  but 
interrupted  his  commercial  career  in  order 
to  take  a  special  course  in  chemistry  and 


botany  at  McGill  University.  On  re-enter¬ 
ing  the  world  of  business  he  joined  the 
staff  of  Kenneth  Campell  &  Co.,  chemists 
and  druggists,  where  he  ultimately  became 
chief  confidential  clerk. 

While  with  1 1 1  c  firm  of  Kenneth  Camp¬ 
bell  iN  Co.  Mr.  Gurd  established  for  them 
an  aerated  beverage  business.  Of  this  he 
afterwards  became  proprietor,  and  he  has 
developed  and  increased  the  business  to 
its  present-day  proportions.  Successful 
from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Gurd  found  it 
advisable  in  1907  to  form  the  business  into 
a  limited  liability  company,  which  he  did  in 
association  with  his  son,  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Gurd,  who  supervises  the  manufacturing 
operations,  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Alex.  Me  A. 
Murphy,  who  superintends  the  office  and 
directs  the  advertising. 

W  hile  Mr.  Charles  Gurd  has  always  given 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  the 
business  which  bears  his  name,  he  has  also 
found  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
many  beneficent  institutions.  He  is  a 
governor  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
Western  Hospital,  Protestant  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  Montreal  Association  for 
the  Blind  ;  treasurer  of  the  Dominion  Com¬ 
mercial  Travellers’  Mutual  Benefit  Society  ; 
ex-president  of  the  Dominion  Commercial 
Travellers’  Association,  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  by  acclamation  in  1912 ; 
trustee  Mount  Royal  Cemetery  Company  ; 
chairman  Board  of  Governors,  Congrega¬ 
tional  College  of  Canada  ;  governor  Mon¬ 
treal  Theological  Colleges  affiliated  with 
McGill  University;  chairman  Congrega¬ 
tional  Provident  Fund  Society;  president 
Montreal  Congregational  Club,  chairman 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Senior  Deacon, 
Emmanuel  Church  ;  and  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade. 

HANSON  BROS. 

The  well-known  Montreal  firm  of 
investment  brokers,  Messrs.  Hanson  Bros., 
was  established  in  1883,  and  to-day  ranks 
among  the  leading  financial  organizations 
of  the  Dominion.  The  members  of  the 
firm  are  Messrs.  Edwin  and  William 
Hanson,  and  both  are  intimately  connected 
with  all  phases  of  investment  banking 
throughout  Canada.  Mr.  Edwin  Hanson 
is  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Captain  Joseph  Hanson  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  He  was  born  at  Fowey, 
Cornwall,  and  was  educated  there.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1870  and  commenced 
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his  business  career  as  cashier  in  a 
wholesale  dry  goods  house  in  London, 
Ontario,  which  position  he  held  until  lie 
removed  to  Montreal,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  Charles  in 
1883,  and  the  house  of  Hanson  Bros,  was 
established.  In  1893  Mr.  Charles  Hanson 
retired  from  the  firm  and  went  to  reside 
in  England.  Another  brother,  William, 
entered,  and  from  that  time  the  firm 
constituted  Messrs.  Edwin  and  William 
Hanson.  Mr.  Hanson  has  had  a  brilliant 
financial  career,  and  stands  to-day  in  high 
esteem  in  every  section  of  the  community. 
He  is  president  of  the  Montreal  Water 
and  Power  Company ,  director  of  the 
Mexican  Northern  Power  Company  :  a 
director  in  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Railway  Company  ;  director  of  the 

Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  the 

West  Kootenay  Light  and  Power  Company, 
and  also  of  the  Northern  Light  and  Power 
Company.  He  was  president  of  the 
Havana  Electric  Railway  Company  of 
Cuba  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  Havana 
Central  Railroad  Company,  Cuba.  He 

is  a  governor  of  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  and  a  member  of  the  leading 
sporting  and  social  clubs  of  Montreal 
and  Toronto. 

Like  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Hanson 

is  also  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born 
at  Fowey  on  April  14,  1851.  He  was 
educated  there  and  in  Canada,  whither 
he  came  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Hanson 
began  what  has  since  become  a  brilliant 
business  career  in  the  book  and  stationery 
line  at  Napanee,  Ontario  and  evidencing 
early  in  life  a  capacity  for  management 
and  control,  was  appointed  manager  at 
Toronto  for  the  Napanee  Mills  Paper 
Company.  In  1881  he  launched  out  in 
another  line  of  business  activity  which 
led  the  way  to  a  close  connection  with 
financial  affairs  which  later  on  was  to  be 
his  forte.  He  took  the  position  of  chief 
agent  for  the  Dominion  for  the  Travelers’ 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  his  headquarters  being  in 
Montreal.  Mr.  Hanson  resigned  this 
office  in  1893  to  join  his  brother  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hanson  Bros., 
investment  brokers,  in  which  business 
he  has  remained  ever  since  and  established 
a  high  reputation  among  the  financial  and 
commercial  interests  of  Montreal.  Mr. 
Hanson  has  never  aspired  to  any  political 
office,  although  he  has  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  holding  important  public 
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positions.  He  is,  however,  closel} 
associated  with  several  public  institu¬ 
tions  and  is  a  governor  of  the  Montreal 
General  and  Western  Hospitals.  He  is 
also  governor  and  treasurer  of  the 
Montreal  Wesleyan  Theological  College. 
His  business  activities  are  widespread.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  following  :  the 

Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Dominion  Gresham  Guarantee 
and  Casualty  Company,  the  Ottawa 
Northern  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 
the  Montreal  Water  and  Power  Company, 
the  Maritime  Coal,  Railway  and  Power 
Company,  the  British  Canadian  Power 
Company,  and  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp 
Company.  Mr.  Hanson  also  organized 
and  was  a  director  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  greatest 
mining  enterprises  in  the  Dominion.  In 
19 ix  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  for  Canada  of  the  Gresham 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  London,  England. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Mount  Royal  Club, 
the  Montreal  Club,  the  St.  James  Club,  the 
Montreal  Hunt  Club,  St.  George’s  Society, 
the  Rideau  Club  of  Ottawa,  and  of  the 
Garrison  Club  of  Quebec,  besides  other 
well-known  social  and  sporting  clubs. 

HANSONS  AND  FERGUSON 

This  well-known  firm  of  stock  and  bond 
brokers  was  established  in  1897,  and 
comprises  Messrs.  William  and  Edwin 
Hanson,  and  A.  J.  Ferguson,  the  latter 
being  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  Messrs.  Hansons  are  prominent  also 
as  investment  brokers  and  bankers,  and 
their  activities  in  that  direction  are 
described  elsewhere.  With  Mr.  Ferguson 
they  conduct  a  general  brokerage  business 
and  have  a  large  clientele.  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
was  educated  there.  He  came  to  Montreal 
in  1891,  and  was  engaged  in  banking,  being 
assistant  manager  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  Canada  till  1897,  when  he  severed  his 
connection  with  that  institution,  to  join 
Messrs.  Hanson  Bros,  in  partnership.  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  a  member  of  several  clubs. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Detroit  United 
Railway,  and  is  a  landed  proprietor  in 
Montreal  and  elsewhere. 

CHARLES  HEAD  &  CO. 

The  close  connection  maintained  between 
the  various  stock  exchanges  in  America 


is  responsible  for  the  presence  in  Montreal 
of  a  branch  of  an  old-established  and 
large  business  house,  namely  Messrs. 
Charles  Head  &  Co.  of  New  York  and 
Boston  City.  This  firm  conducts  a  general 
brokerage  business  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Its  members  comprise 
Messrs.  William  G.  Borland,  James  Sullivan, 
Dexter  Blagden,  Charles  C.  West,  James 
A.  Parker,  and  John  C.  Watson,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  in  charge  of  the  Montreal 
branch.  These  gentlemen  are  members  of 
the  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The 
firm  was  established  in  New  York  in 
1876,  and  opened  its  head  office  for 
Canada  in  Montreal  in  1900.  The  other 
Canadian  branches  are  at  Toronto,  Quebec, 
and  Ottawa.  In  Montreal  and  Toronto 
the  firm  does  business  only  for  members 
of  the  local  stock  exchanges,  but  in  the 
other  branches  a  general  stock  and  bond 
brokerage  business  for  the  public  is 
transacted,  and  all  kinds  of  securities 
handled.  Mr.  Watson  is  a  Canadian,  born 
and  educated  in  Montreal.  He  has  had 
a  long  experience  of  stock  and  bond 
transactions,  and  is  particularly  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  brokers  in  other 
marts  than  Montreal.  He  joined  the  firm 
in  1906,  and  was  admitted  to  partnership 
in  June  1912. 

C.  J.  HODGSON 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hodgson,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  and  con¬ 
ducts  a  stock  and  bond  brokerage  business, 
bears  a  name  honoured  and  respected 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  although 
established  on  his  own  account  only  since 
May  1912  has  had  a  vast  business 
experience,  including  many  years’  intimate 
association  with  brokerage.  Mr.  Hodgson 
deals  in  all  classes  of  Canadian  and 
American  securities,  and  has  featured 
copper  stocks  on  the  Boston  market,  with 
which  his  business  is  connected  by  direct 
private  wire.  He  is  similarly  in  touch 
with  the  New  York  Exchange.  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  a  Montrealer  by  birth  and 
education,  and  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hodgson,  president  of  the  famous  dry 
goods  firm  of  Hodgson,  Summer  &  Co., 
and  vice-president  of  the  Merchants  Bank. 
He  gained  a  sound  business  experience 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  was 
with  the  firm  mentioned  for  five  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  located  in 
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Montreal  and  Winnipeg.  In  1904  Mr. 
Hodgson  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Marler  as  a  stock  and  bond  broker,  and 
with  eight  years’  experience  of  broking, 
besides  his  general  commercial  knowledge, 
he  founded  in  1912  the  business  which 
he  now  controls,  and  which  is  rapidly 
developing  in  importance. 

HOLLAND  AND  HINGSTON 

Mr.  William  A.  Holland  and  Mr.  R.  B. 
Hingston,  the  senior  members  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Holland  and  Hingston, 
are  both  natives  of  Montreal,  the  city 
in  which  they  are  at  present  conducting 
financial  and  real  estate  operations. 
Although  interested  in  Canadian  finance 
generally  they  specialize  in  Montreal  real 
estate.  Their  opinions  on  the  local 
opportunities  may  be  taken  as  authori¬ 
tative  and  representative.  Mr.  Hingston 
sums  up  the  situation  in  Montreal  as 
follows  : — 

“  Investment  in  this  territory  may  be 
compared  with  investment  in  some  well- 
established  and  sound  financial  concern, 
where  the  enhancement  in  values  is  still 
lower  than  is  justified  by  economic 
potentiality.  A  special  feature  of  invest¬ 
ment  here  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  far 
less  technical  knowledge  than  in  the 
west. 

“Then  again  Montreal  is  the  controlling 
and  radiating  point  for  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  country.  Investment  in  realty 
cannot  but  be  peculiarly  sound.” 

Mr.  Chevalier,  formerly  in  the  service 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  for  some 
time  manager  of  the  branch  at  St. 
Annes  de  Bellevue,  joined  the  firm  of 
Holland  and  Hingston  at  the  beginning 
of  April  1913. 

-s> 

HUDON,  HUBERT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

This  business  was  established  in  1839, 
first  under  the  style  of  E.  and  V.  Hudon, 
then  V.  Hudon,  J.  Hudon  &  Co.,  and 
in  1883  Hudon,  Hebert  &  Cie.  In  1906 
the  company  was  incorporated  as  above. 
The  first  president  was  the  late  C.  P. 
Hebert,  who  died  a  few  months  after  the 
floating  of  the  company.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hudon  was  then  elected  president,  and 
on  his  death  in  1908  Mr.  Albert  Hebert 
succeeded  him.  This  gentleman  died  in 
1911,  and  Mr.  Zeph.  Hebert  became  the 
president  of  the  company.  The  other 
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directors  are  :  vice-president,  Mr.  L. 
Brault ;  directors,  Messrs.  W.  Archam- 
bault,  F.  Basilieres,  C.  U.  Ouellette,  and 
Dr.  Rene  Hebert. 

1  he  company  carry  on  business  as 
wholesale  grocers  and  wine  merchants, 
and  are  among  the  largest  merchants  of 
this  class  in  Canada,  importing  direct  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  Europe,  China, 
Japan,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  United  States. 

Their  offices  and  warehouses  are 
included  in  a  splendid  seven-story  building 
and  a  five-story  annex,  which  together 
include  a  total  space  of  100,000  sq. 
ft.,  or  nearly  5  acres  of  ground.  They 
employ  a  staff  of  170,  have  25  travelling 
salesmen  constantly  visiting  all  Canada 
and  selling  their  goods  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Oceans  ;  and  their  turnover 
for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1913, 
was  $4,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000 
over  the  last  two  years’  business. 

The  president,  Mr.  Zcph.  Hebert,  is  a 
French-Canadian,  having  joined  the  firm 
as  a  clerk  in  1883.  He  was  admitted  as 
a  partner  in  1893,  and  in  1906  on  the 
formation  of  the  company  he  was  assistant- 
manager  and  director  of  the  company. 
He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  vice- 
president  in  1908,  and  in  1911  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Albert  Hebert  as  president. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade  for  about  25  years,  and 
on  February  1,  1913,  was  appointed  to  the 
Council  of  that  Board.  Mr.  Hebert  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Dominion  Wholesale  Grocers’  Guild, 
chairman  Prize  Committee  Province  of 
Quebec,  president  of  the  Montreal 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Guild,  president  of 
Montreal  Wholesale  Liquor  Association, 
treasurer  and  governor  of  Notre  Dame 
Hospital,  governor  of  Montreal  General 
Hospital,  governor  of  Laval  University, 
and  member  of  the  Canada  and  Jockey 
Clubs. 

INVESTMENT  TRUST  COMPANY,  LTD. 

As  its  title  indicates,  the  Investment 
Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  at  Montreal,  is  conducting  an 
investment  and  general  trust  business. 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $500,000, 
of  which  $484,300  is  paid  up.  A  strong 
board  of  directors  includes  Mr.  K.  W. 
Blackwell,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
vice-president  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
and  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Steel 
Foundries  ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Black,  a  director  of 


the  Textile  Company ;  Mr.  James  R. 
\\  ilson,  president  of  Tlios.  Robertson 
Sc  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  a  director  of  the 
\\  ayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Dobell,  a  director  of  Price 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  R.  MacD.  Paterson, 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Quebec.  The 
general  manager  is  Mr.  F.  K.  M.  Smith. 

sv 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  CO.,  LTD. 

This  well-known  Montreal  company  was 
founded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Jamieson,  who  com¬ 
menced  manufacturing  varnishes  and 
japans  in  1858.  The  business  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  private  firm  till  1903,  when  it 
was  incorporated  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $200,000,  a  figure  that  has  since  been 
increased  to  $253,800. 

In  1905  the  company  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  through  the  death  of  its  founder  and 
president,  Mr.  Jamieson  having  given  his 
continuous  and  devoted  service  to  the 
business  for  nearly  50  years.  His  place 
has  been  taken  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Jamieson,  who  has  found  little  alteration 
to  make  in  the  policy  pursued  by  his 
father. 

In  1908  operations  were  extended  by  the 
purchase  of  the  old-established  business  of 
P.  D.  Dods  &  Co. 

Their  employees  number  about  75  or  80, 
and  their  manufactured  products,  which 
include  varnishes,  paints,  enamels,  dry 
colours,  etc.,  are  distributed  throughout 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  A  warehouse 
is  maintained  at  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  A  wholesale  jobbing  business 
is  done  in  glues,  oils,  dry  colours,  and 
similar  sundries. 

The  positions  of  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer  to  the  company  are 
both  held  by  members  of  the  Jamieson 
family,  Mr.  R.  H.  Jamieson  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  E.  T. 
Jamieson  of  the  latter.  All  three  members 
of  the  company  are  natives  of  Montreal, 
and  coniine  their  activities  entirely  to  the 
business  which  bears  their  name. 

-SV- 

LAMONTAGNE,  LTD. 

This  company  of  manufacturers  and 
exporters  are  also  wholesale  dealers  and 
importers  of  leather,  saddlery,  hardware, 
and  horse  equipment  with  headquarters  in 
Montreal. 

The  business  was  established  in  1889, 
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and  was  then  known  by  the  name  of 
Hector  Lamontagne,  and  continued  trading 
under  that  name  till  1893,  when  the  firm 
was  styled  Hector  Lamontagne  N 
Co.  By  this  designation  trade  was 
carried  on  for  five  years,  when,  in  1898, 
Mr.  Joubert,  the  present  president,  and 
Mr.  Bacon,  the  present  vice-president, 
purchased  the  business,  and  in  1900  had 
it  incorporated  as  Lamontagne,  Ltd. 
I  he  other  officers  of  the  company  are  : 
secretary,  Mr.  O.  Baillargeon,  and  manager, 
Mr.  Paul  K.  Joubert. 

The  goods  manufactured  In-  this  thriving 
firm  include  harness,  collars,  saddles,  horse 
blankets,  leggings  and  horse  boots,  trunks, 
valises,  travelling  bags,  sample  cases,  and 
leather  goods  of  many  other  kinds,  the  space 
occupied  being  six  floors  of  200  by  no 
metres  each.  This  property  is  owned  by  the 
firm  of  Lamontagne,  Ltd.,  but  owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  business  it  is  their  intention 
to  erect  a  new  factory  in  one  of  Montreal's 
suitable  suburbs,  where  proper  railway 
facilities  may  he  had.  Three  hundred 
employees  are  kept  busy  amongst  other 
things  in  making  harness  and  leather  bags 
from  Canadian  manufactured  leather. 

Mr.  Joubert,  the  president  and  principal 
shareholder,  was  born  at  Sault  an  Recollet 
and  was  educated  in  Montreal  and  Boston, 
U.S.A.  He  was  a  clerk  with  Messrs. 
Provost,  Herbert  &  Co.  from  1871  to 
1874,  when  he  joined  the  employ  of  Hector 
Lamontagne,  being  associated  with  the 
firm  till  1894,  when  he  became  a  partner 
of  the  new  firm  of  Lamontagne  &  Co. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  business  as 
Lamontagne,  Ltd.,  Mr.  Joubert  was 
elected  president.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers’  Association,  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Association  of  Montreal.  He  is  a 
governor  of  Notre  Dame  Hospital,  a 
warden  of  Outremont  Parish,  and  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Canadian  Credit  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  Though  a  supporter  of  sports  in 
general,  and  a  member  of  many  of  the 
local  athletic  clubs,  Mr.  Joubert  is  more 
particularly  interested  in  shooting  and 
fishing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bacon,  the  vice-president  of 
Lamontagne,  Ltd.,  has  been  associated 
with  this  highly  progressive  firm  for  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  it  was  he  who,  with  Mr. 
Joubert,  bought  out  the  Lamontagne 
interests  and  incorporated  the  concern 
as  it  now  stands. 
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L.  LORNE  EDGAR  &  CO. 

In  1907  this  firm  took  over  the  business 
of  E.  Mackay,  Edgar  &  Co.,  stock  and 
bond  brokers,  and  still  trade  in  the  same 
class  of  securities,  generally  speaking,  as 
the  older  firm.  For  six  years  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  L.  Lome  Edgar  & 
Co.  the  interest  of  the  firm  had  largely 
centred  in  underwriting  securities  of 
traction  and  power  companies  in  Mexico 
and  Brazil,  concrete  examples  of  which 
are  the  Mexican  Light  and  Powder  Com¬ 
pany,  Mexican  Tramways  Company,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Tramway  and  Light  and  Power 
Company.  The  new  company  continues 
to  make  a  speciality  of  dealing  in  these 
securities,  while  also  trading  extensively  in 
the  best  class  of  Canadian  securities,  both 
in  Montreal  and  London,  England,  while 
they  also  act  for  the  firm  of  Sperling  &  Co. 
of  the  latter  city. 

Mr.  L.  Lome  Edgar  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Frank  Edgar,  who  was  a  native  of 
Quebec,  and  who  was,  before  his  death, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mackay  Bros., 
the  well-known  wholesale  dry  goods 
merchants  of  Montreal.  Born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Montreal,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  his  company 
in  1907.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Jockey  Club,  St.  James  Club,  the  Montreal 
Racquet  Club,  the  Montreal  Club,  and 
other  similar  organizations. 

-sv- 

HERBERT  LUBIN  &  CO. 

Though  a  very  young  man  to  hold  the 
position  he  does  at  the  head  of  this  firm 
of  financial  and  real  estate  agents,  Mr. 
Herbert  Lubin  has  won  his  way  to  distinc¬ 
tion  in  this  sphere  of  business  through  his 
ability  in  the  calling  he  has  chosen  to 
follow.  From  his  offices  at  Montreal  he 
directs  the  many  interests  of  the  Lubin 
firm  in  real  estate,  insurance,  loans, 
stocks,  bonds,  and  investments.  He  is 
president  of  the  Dixie  Realty  Company 
Incorporated,  and  of  the  “Starland” 
Theatre,  and  a  director  of  the  Pointe  aux 
Trembles  Land  and  Developing  Company 
and  several  other  companies  in  Montreal, 
and  a  member  of  some  of  the  well-known 
clubs  of  that  city.  One  of  the  new  sub¬ 
divisions  promoted  by  Herbert  Lubin  & 
Co.  is  that  of  Lake  Charlebois  Heights, 
in  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  overlooking 
thirteen  beautiful  lakes.  Mr.  Lubin  was 
instrumental  in  interesting  very  prominent 


citizens  in  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  transactions  in  real  estate  in  the 
island  of  Montreal.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  bring  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
(particularly  that  section  known  as  Pointe 
aux  Trembles)  to  the  notice  of  the  real 
estate  buying  public.  Through  his  efforts 
thousands  of  lots  were  purchased  in  the 
neighbourhood  referred  to.  Mr.  Lubin’s 
firm  has,  moreover,  disposed  of  more  than 
a  thousand  lots  adjoining  the  golf  links  of 
Dixie.  The  success  resulting  from  Mr. 
Lubin’s  entry  into  the  theatrical  field  has 
encouraged  him  to  widen  his  business 
along  this  line.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
has  formed  a  large  company  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  chain  of  theatri¬ 
cal  houses  in  Montreal  and  other  places 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Before 
entering  the  real  estate  business  Mr.  Lubin 
was  identified  with  insurance  for  several 
years,  his  last  position  being  that  of 
assistant  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Canada,  in  which 
sphere  he  was  well  known. 

N. 

McCUAIG  BROS.  &  CO. 

The  prominent  Montreal  firm  of  bankers 
and  brokers  known  as  McCuaig  Bros.  & 
Co.  was  founded  in  1896  by  Mr.  Clarence 
J.  McCuaig.  For  some  time  it  conducted 
business  under  the  title  of  Clarence  J. 
McCuaig  &  Co.,  the  change  in  name  being 
brought  about  by  the  admission  to  the  part¬ 
nership  of  Mr.  D.  Rykert  McCuaig  and  Mr. 
G.  Eric  McCuaig.  The  firm  now  consists 
of  these  three  gentlemen  and  Messrs.  C. 
Howard  Lewis  and  Grant  Johnston. 

For  many  years  the  firm  has  been 
identified  with  and  interested  in  public 
utility  and  industrial  corporations,  a 
number  of  which  it  has  organized  and 
either  financed  or  assisted  in  financing. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Montreal  Park 
and  Island  Railway,  now  part  of  the 
Montreal  Tramways  Company,  the  Ottawa 
Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Company,  Ltd., 
the  Northern  Ohio  Transaction  and  Light 
Company,  and  the  Sherbrooke  Railway 
and  Power  Company.  Among  the  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  in  which  the  firm  has 
been  or  still  is  interested  are  the  Sawyer 
Massey  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Canadian 
Locomotive  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Simplex 
Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Canadian 
Connecticut  Cotton  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Dunlop  Tyre  and  Rubber  Goods 
Company,  Ltd. 


The  firm  has  recently  organized  the 
Southern  Canada  Power  Company,  Ltd., 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  This  company 
has  acquired  water-power  to  the  extent 
of  17,000  horse-power  on  the  St.  Francis 
River,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
a  well-populated  district  in  which  there 
are  many  growing  industrial  cities  and 
towns  and  accordingly  a  continually 
increasing  demand  for  electric  power. 
The  Southern  Canada  Power  Conlpany 
has  purchased  the  Gas,  Electric,  and 
Power  Company  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and 
has  a  perpetual  franchise  for  the  supply 
of  gas  and  electric  light  and  power  in 
that  city.  It  has  also  purchased  the  St. 
John’s  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  with  an 
exclusive  franchise  to  supply  electric  light 
and  power  to  that  city. 

The  partners  of  the  firm  have  been 
members  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
for  many  years.  An  excellent  statistical 
department  is  maintained,  and  its  articles 
are  freely  quoted  in  the  leading  financial 
journals  and  daily  newspapers  of  Canada, 
and  frequently  in  the  English  press. 

MacDOUGALL  BROS. 

Amongst  the  old  and  firmly  established 
financial  firms  of  Montreal  that  of 
MacDougall  Bros.,  organized  and 
operated  as  far  back  as  1866,  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  leaders.  They 
are  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange,  the  present  partners  being 
Messrs.  H.  S.  MacDougall,  H.  L.  Mac¬ 
Dougall,  and  E.  R.  D.  Applegath,  the 
last-named  gentleman  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  the  firm’s  floor  member  of 
the  Exchange. 

MacDougall  Bros.  have  for  many 
years  conducted  a  brokerage  business 
in  the  principal  classes  of  high-grade 
Canadian,  United  States,  and  foreign 
securities,  and  have  correspondents  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in 
London,  England.  The  business  was 
founded  by  Mr.  H.  S.  MacDougall,  who  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange,  while  his  son,  Mr.  H.  L. 
MacDougall,  has  been  a  partner  in  the 
firm  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  E.  R.  D.  Applegath,  a  son-in-law  of 
the  senior  partner  of  this  firm,  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Major-General  Francis  Applegath, 
one  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  veterans.  Mr. 
E.  R.  D.  Applegath  was  born  in  India, 
and  studied  for  the  British  Army,  but  dis- 
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continuing  this  course,  he  caine  to  Canada 
in  1886.  Here  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Hank  ot  Montreal,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
Altei  having  retired  from  this  well-known 
bank,  he  joined  the  firm  of  MacDougall 
Hros.  as  a  partner  in  1900.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  of  the  leading  social  and 
athletic  clubs  of  Montreal,  and  is  deeply 
interested  in  outdoor  sports  and  athletics. 

Major  Hartland  St.  Clair  MacDougall 
comes  of  an  old  Devon  military  family, 
his  late  father  having  been  a  major  in  His 
Majesty’s  25th  Regiment.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  England  and  came  to  Canada  in 
1856,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  now  the  head.  Major  Mac¬ 
Dougall  joined  the  Montreal  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  (founded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  D.  L. 
MacDougall)  in  1867.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  senior  member  of  the  Exchange, 
and  was  its  president  in  1894-5,  and  again 
in  1897—9,  3.ud  was  in  1909  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  institution.  In 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  Major  Mac¬ 
Dougall  was  a  noted  athlete.  His  first 
military  service  was  with  the  Victoria 
Rifles,  which  he  joined  in  1861,  during 
the  Trent  affair.  He  passed  through  the 
Royal  Military  School  with  a  first-class 
certificate  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy 
in  1864,  became  major  in  1866,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  the  same  year.  He  retired 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  following  year, 
but  rejoined  the  volunteer  militia  in  1875, 
when  he  entered  the  Royal  Scots.  Major 
MacDougall  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mount  Royal  Club,  and  is  associated  with 
many  other  sporting  and  social  bodies. 

I  he  Montreal  Gazette  describes  Major 
MacDougall  as  “one  of  Canada’s  foremost 
financiers,”  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
no  better-known  or  respected  man  of 
affairs  in  the  financial  and  public  life  of 
Montreal. 

LEWIS  BROWN  McFARLANE 

A  native  of  Montreal  who  now  holds  an 
important  position  in  the  Canadian  metro¬ 
polis  is  Mr.  Lewis  Brown  McFarlane,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  Mr.  McFarlane  was  born  in 
1851.  Upon  leaving  school— he  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  his  native  city — he  commenced 
to  study  the  commercial  side  of  telegraphy. 

F  or  fifteen  years  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at 


New  Orleans.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bell 
telephone  Company.  With  this  corpora¬ 
tion  he  has  remained  ever  since,  rising  to 
the  chief  executive  position.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Maritime  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company,  the  New  Brunswick 
Telephone  Company,  and  the  Northern 
Electric  Company.  Mr.  McFarlane  is  a 
member  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
curling  fraternity. 

J.  C.  MACKINTOSH  &  CO. 

1  he  foundations  of  this  financial  firm 


were  laid  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  far  back  as  1873,  and  the  head  office  of 
the  company  is  still  in  the  city  of  Halifax. 

With  the  growth  of  all  classes  of  finance, 
and  the  increase  of  the  stock  and  bond 
business  in  Canada,  Messrs,  j.  C.  Mac¬ 
kintosh  &  Co.  found  it  expedient  to 
widen  their  sphere  of  operations,  and  in 
1911  their  offices  in  Montreal,  New 
Glasgow,  and  Fredericton  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Two  years  previously  the  same 
financial  house  had  opened  another  office 
at  St.  John,  N.B.,  so  that  altogether  the 
activity  of  the  firm  is  quite  widely  known 
not  only  in  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  but 
throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

As  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange  Messrs.  J.  C.  Mackintosh  & 
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Co.  conduct  their  business  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  financial  district  of  the  city. 
All  classes  of  stock  and  bond  brokerage 
are  undertaken  by  this  companv,  and  its 
members  have,  ever  since  establishing  the 
Montreal  office,  been  favourably  known  in 
almost  every  phase  of  present-dav  finance. 

The  principal  partners  of  the  firm  are 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,  A.  F.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  and  John  E.  \\  ood.  The  floor  member 
on  the  Montreal  Exchange  is  Mr.  S.  A. 
Howard,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Montreal 
branch.  The  firm's  agents  in  New  York 
are  Messrs.  J.  L.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 


McDOUGALL  AND  COWANS 

This  firm  of  stock  and  bond  brokers  was 
established  in  1901,  and  the  wide  area  of 
its  operations  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  they  find  it  necessary  to  have  four 
different  branches  of  the  house  in  as  many 
of  the  leading  stock  markets  and  financial 
centres  of  Canada.  The  head  office  is  in 
Montreal,  from  which  place  the  interests 
and  the  policy  of  the  concern  are  dictated 
and  controlled,  but  the  man  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  financial  operations  of  the 
day  will  find  the  name  of  McDougall  and 
Cowans  as  well  known  in  the  business 
centres  of  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver  as  it  is  in  the  city  of  the 
home  office.  The  enterprise  of  this  firm 
has  been  shown  in  many  ways,  as,  for 


McDougall  and  cowans,  stockbrokers,  Montreal. 


Interior  of  Private  Exchange. 
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instance,  in  the  connection  of  all  the 
branches  with  the  head  office  by  private 
direct  wires,  while  there  is  also  a  direct 
McDougall  and  Cowans  wire  to  New  York. 

As  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange,  this  firmly  established  or¬ 
ganization  has  made  a  speciality  of  power 
stocks,  and  practically  all  classes  of  the 
best  Canadian  and  foreign  securities. 

The  partners  of  the  firm  number  four, 


namely, 

Messrs, 

.  P. 

McDougall,  P. 

P. 

Cowans, 

Alex. 

E. 

Christmas,  and 

R. 

Cowans, 

three 

of 

whom,  Messrs. 

P. 

McDougall,  P.  P.  Cowans,  and  R.  Cowans, 
are  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock  F2x- 
change.  All  the  partners  are  Canadian 
born. 

MENDOZA  LANGLOIS 

Mr.  Mendoza  Langlois  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  real  estate  and  financial  brokers  in 
Montreal,  and  during  the  course  of  fourteen 
years'  conduct  of  this  class  of  business  has 
established  a  high  reputation  and  come 
into  general  prominence  through  his  active 
association  with  many  leading  realty  and 
industrial  companies.  Mr.  Langlois  deals 
in  all  classes  of  real  estate,  but  has  limited 
the  scope  of  his  operations  to  city  property 
for  industrial  or  residential  purposes,  sub¬ 
urban  properties,  and  near-by  subdivisions. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  following  realty 
companies  :  Recollet  Land  Company, 
Federal  Realty  and  Trust  Company, 
Lachine  Canal  Lands  Company,  and  La 
Compagnie  Nationale  dTmmeuble,  besides 
having  interests  in  other  land  companies. 
He  is  also  interested  in  several  large 
industrial  companies  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions.  Seven  years  ago  he  founded 
and  incorporated  the  King  Paper  Box 
Company  of  Maisonneuve,  of  which  he 
is  a  director,  and  he  also  founded,  and  is 
a  director  of,  the  Lionne  Varnish  and 
Leather  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal  and 
Needham,  Mass.  Mr.  Langlois  is  president 
of  the  Canadian  Hassam  Paving  Company 
of  Montreal,  which  has  executed  large 
contracts  for  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  other 
cities  in  the  province.  He  is  a  large 
stockholder  in  various  other  companies, 
amongst  which  are  La  Sauvegarde  Life 
Assurance  Company,  the  Merchants’  and 
Employers’  Guarantee  Accident  Assurance 
Company  (recently  formed),  La  Compagnie 
d'Eclairage  de  Boucherville,  the  Center- 
freze  Sanitary  Ice  Company,  and  the 
Dominion  Steel  and  Iron  Company  of 
Canada.  The  activities  and  holdings  of 


Mr.  Langlois  extend  further  to  two  large 
construction  companies  in  Montreal  and 
to  a  few  mining  ventures.  He  is  a  very 
large  owner  of  real  estate  in  Montreal 
and  its  suburbs. 

C.  MEREDITH  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  C.  Meredith  &  Co.  is 
one  of  the  most  important  stock  and  bond 
brokerage  firms  in  Montreal,  and  has  at 
its  head  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
several  times  president  of  the  Exchange. 
Mr.  Charles  Meredith  had  received  a  long 
and  practical  experience  of  banking  and 
commerce  when  he  established  himself 
in  business  in  1887  as  a  stockbroker. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
floor  member  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange,  and  from  1902  to  1905  was 
president  of  that  institution.  His  firm 
do  a  general  brokerage  business  in 
all  classes  of  American  and  Canadian 
securities,  handling  the  most  important 
bond  issues  and  flotations  in  Canada. 
Other  partners  in  the  firm  are  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Reed,  H.  B.  MacDougall,  and 
D.  E.  Crutchlow.  Mr.  Reed  was  born 
and  educated  in  Montreal,  and  started 
his  career  as  a  broker  in  1878.  He  joined 
the  firm  of  Meredith  &  Co.  in  1893,  and 
was  admitted  to  partnership  two  )xears 
later.  His  connection  with  the  Exchange 
as  an  actual  member  dates  from  1899. 
Mr.  Hartland  Brydges  MacDougall  comes 
from  an  old  Devonshire  family  which  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  Montreal.  He  was  born  and  educated 
there,  and  gained  his  first  business 
experience  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
in  whose  service  he  remained  for  six  years. 
In  1899  he  joined  Messrs.  C.  Meredith 
&  Co.  as  a  partner,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Exchange  in  January  1900.  For 
over  six  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  that  body,  and  was 
elected  a  governor  of  it  in  1909.  This  year 
he  was  made  vice-president,  and  when  he 
accepts  the  presidency  he  will  bring  to 
that  position  the  ripest  experience  that 
any  man  could  have.  Mr.  MacDougall  is 
also  a  director  of  Penman’s,  Ltd.  He 
is  an  all-round  sportsman,  and  in  his 
younger  days  was,  like  Mr.  Meredith,  a 
noted  athlete,  taking  part  in  championship 
hockey  matches.  To-day  his  recreations 
are  polo  and  racquets.  Mr.  MacDougall 
is  a  member  of  the  Mount  Royal,  Jockey, 
and  the  Polo  and  Country  Clubs.  Mr. 
Crutchlow  is  another  Montrealer  by  birth 


and  education.  He  joined  the  firm  in 
1900,  and  was  admitted  to  partnership  in 
January  1913-  In  the  four  partners 
Messrs.  Meredith  &  Co.  are  represented 
by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  citizenship  and 
commercial  activity  and  integrity. 

C.  MEREDITH  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Meredith  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  bond  brokers 
and  financial  agents,  with  headquarters 
in  Montreal  but  branches  and  business 
connections  throughout  the  Dominion  and 
Europe.  They  have  been  associated  in 
the  past  few  years  with  the  flotation  of 
many  of  the  largest  commercial  ventures 
in  Canada,  among  those  of  recent  date 
being :  Canadian  Cottons,  Ltd.  ;  Canada 
Starch  Company,  Ltd. ;  Dominion  Canners, 
Ltd. ;  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.  ;  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.  ;  the  Tuckett  Tobacco  Company, 
Ltd.  ;  and  the  Rolland  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.  These  concerns,  which  are  of  course 
distinct  from  one  another,  have  a  combined 
nominal  capital  of  #46,500,000,  and  repre¬ 
sent  but  a  few  of  the  large  enterprises 
which  the  power  of  the  Meredith  Company 
has  been  able  to  finance.  The  company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1908,  has  a 
capital  of  #500,000  fully  paid  up.  It  is  a 
large  trader  in  municipal  and  government 
securities,  and  has  a  London  office  at 
Threadneedle  Street.  The  directors  are 
men  all  well  and  favourably  known  in 
financial  and  commercial  circles,  and 
represent  collectively  great  interests. 
Their  names  are  :  Mr.  C.  Meredith,  presi¬ 
dent ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Gordon,  vice-president; 
Messrs.  C.  R.  Hosmer,  D.  C.  Macarow,  A. 
Baumgarten,  J.  J.  Reed,  William  McMaster, 
H.  Robertson,  Captain  D.  C.  Newton,  and 
Mr.  Bartlett  McLennan.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  :  Messrs.  A.  H.  B.  Mackenzie, 
manager;  A.  P.  B.  Williams,  secretary ;  and 
J.  M.  Mackie,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Charles  Meredith,  the  president  and 
founder,  is  a  brother  of  His  Honour  the 
Chief  Justice  Sir  W.  R.  Meredith.  He  was 
born  at  London,  Ontario,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  acquired  his  first  business 
experience  in  the  service  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.  Mr.  Meredith  became  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  in  1887, 
and  was  president  of  that  body  from  1902 
to  1905.  Besides  being  president  of  the 
company,  he  is  also  head  of  the  firm  of 
C.  Meredith  &  Co.,  stockbrokers,  vice- 
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president  of  Hill-crest  Collieries,  Ltd., 
and  a  director  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
Press  Services.  Ho  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  and  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade,  and  a  director  of  the  Quebec 
h  ish  and  Game  Association,  and  Montreal 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association.  Mr. 
Meredith  is  a  member  of  the  following 
clubs  :  St.  James,  Mount  Royal,  Canada, 
Montreal  Racket,  Royal  Montreal  Golf, 
Montreal  Jockey,  and  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht. 

-s^ 

ALEXANDRE  MICHAUD 

Mr.  Alexandre  Michaud,  before  entering 
into  real  estate  business  in  Montreal,  was 
associated  with  Michaud  Bros.  &  Co., 
and  for  sixteen  years  was  engaged 
in  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Canada 
to  different  European  centres.  In  1906 
he  established  the  finance  and  real 
estate  firm  which  bears  his  name,  and 
began  operations  in  real  estate  and  the 
handling  of  debentures  on  his  own  account, 
in  which  latter  occupation  he  has  achieved 
much  success  during  the  last  half-dozen 
years.  Mr.  Michaud  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Dominion  Light,  Heat,  and 
Power  Company,  a  corporation  which  was 
successful  during  its  individual  existence. 
This  company  was  absorbed  by  the 
Montreal  Public  Service  Corporation, 
which  also  controls  the  Canadian  Light, 
Heat,  and  Power  Company  ;  Central  Light, 
Heat,  and  Power  Company;  the  St.  Paul 
Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Company  ;  and  the 
Saraguay  Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Company. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Michaud  has  been  mayor 
of  Maisonneuve,  and  was  three  times 
in  succession  elected  to  the  chief  magis¬ 
tracy  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Alexandre  Michaud  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Montreal  in  1868,  and  has  recently 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Parks  Commission,  which  has  in  hand  the 
work  of  beautifying  the  island  of  Montreal. 

W 

MOLSON  AND  ROBIN 

This  firm  was  organized  in  Montreal  in 
1912,  the  partners  being  Messrs.  Kenneth 
Molson  and  Claude  B.  Robin,  members  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  They  deal 
in  all  classes  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  generally  recognized  lists 
of  Canadian  and  American  securities. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Molson,  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  was  born  and  educated  in  Montreal, 


joined  the  staff  of  the  Molson  Bank  in 
189S,  and  continued  to  be  associated  with 
that  well-known  Canadian  financial  institu¬ 
tion  until  1911.  He  is  a  property  owner  in 
Montreal,  belongs  to  many  of  the  sporting 
clubs  of  the  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Garrison  Club  of  Quebec  City  and  Univer- 
sity  Club,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Robin  received  his  education  at  Port 
Arthur,  Ontario,  where  he  was  born.  He 
had  a  long  experience  in  financial  affairs, 
since,  after  having  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  he  was  associated  with 
that  organization  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  St.  James  Club  of 
Montreal. 

-s> 

MONTREAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

The  Montreal  Trust  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1889  under  the  name  of  “  Montreal 
Safe  Deposit  Company.”  This  organization 
was  the  pioneer  of  trust  company  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Its  pre¬ 
sent  name  was  assumed  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  in  the  year  1909.  The  company 
has  to-day  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
influential  directorates  in  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  all  men  who  are  directors  of  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  financial 
concerns  and  industries  of  the  Dominion, 
being  :  Mr.  H.  S.  Holt,  Alontreal,  Quebec  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Archer,  Montreal,  Quebec  ;  Sir 
\Y.  M.  Aitken,  M.P.,  London,  England  ; 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Aldred,  Montreal ;  A.  J. 
Brown,  advocate,  Montreal  ;  George  Caver- 
hill,  Montreal  ;  and  Fayette  Brown,  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  Hon.  X.  Curry,  senator,  Montreal, 
and  Hon.  R.  Dandurand,  senator,  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  Messrs.  George  E.  Drummond,  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  T.  J.  Drummond,  Montreal ;  F.  P. 
Jones,  Montreal  ;  William  Molson  Alac- 
pherson,  Quebec  ;  C.  E.  Neill,  Montreal  ; 
Hugh  Patou,  Montreal ;  E.  L.  Pease  ;  James 
Redmond,  Montreal  ;  and  F.  W.  Ross, 
Quebec  ;  Hon.  W.  B.  Ross,  senator, 
Halifax,  X.S. ;  and  Mr.  A.  Haig  Sims.  Alon¬ 
treal.  The  manager  of  the  company  is  Air. 
V.  J.  Hughes.  The  company  is  doing  a 
very  large  business  as  trustee  for  bond 
issues  of  companies,  as  transfer  agent  and 
registrar,  and  in  acting  in  a  number  of 
capacities  for  corporations.  It  has  over 
$28,000,000  of  assets  in  its  care  as  executor, 
administrator,  curator,  trustee,  etc.  It  is 
entrusted  with  the  investment  of  funds 
bv  many  Canadians  and  residents  of  Great 
Britain. 


The  real  estate  department  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Trust  Company  is  managed  by  the 
Alontreal  Agencies,  Ltd.,  a'  comp,  un 
formed  18  months  ago,  and  during  the  last 
12  months  upwards  of  $4,000,000  of  Mon¬ 
treal  real  estate  has  been  handled  bv  this 
company.  Alontreal  Agencies,  Ltd.,  is 
especially  well  equipped  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  estates,  the  collection  of  rents,  the 
administration — including  the  upkeep,  re¬ 
pairing,  and  leasing — of  properties,  and  the 
placing  of  insurance.  The  property  which 
has  been  bought  and  sold  for  clients  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  central  business  and  high- 
class  residential  property  in  Alontreal.  The 
company  also  acts  as  manager  for  two  of 
the  best  suburban  subdivisions  in  the  city 
of  Alontreal,  known  as  “Grand  Central 
Park  ”  and  “Bronx  Park,”  both  of  which 
lie  very  close  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
city.  The  actual  selling  of  the  lots  in  these 
properties  is  done  by  sub-agents  under  the 
management  of  the  Alontreal  Agencies, 
Ltd.  In  looking  after  the  properties  of 
clients  and  estates  the  companv  has  the 
management  of  every  class  of  real  estate, 
including  flats,  stores,  residences,  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  factories  and  loft  buildings, 
and  also  manages  a  number  of  office  build¬ 
ings.  The  manager  of  Montreal  Agencies, 
Ltd.,  is  Air.  S.  B.  White.  The  Insurance 
Department  is  under  the  management 
of  Air.  O.  W.  Pease,  the  company  acting 
as  special  agent  of  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company. 

V. 

F.  NASH  &  CO. 

A  business  name  well  known  in  Cana¬ 
dian  finance  for  many  years  is  that  of 
F.  Nash  &  Co.,  stockbrokers  of  Montreal. 
The  firm  was  established  in  August  1889  bv 
the  late  Air.  Frederick  Nash,  who  for  twenty 
years  had  been  identified  with  banking 
in  Montreal,  and  had  occupied  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Well  qualified 
by  experience  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  stockbroking,  the  late  Air.  Nash  soon 
secured  a  large  connection  and  won  a  high 
reputation  for  his  firm.  Upon  his  death  in 
1899  the  business  was  conducted  bv  his 
son,  Air.  F.  Creighton  Nash,  who  had 
joined  his  father  in  partnership  a  few 
years  previously.  Air.  Nash,  who  was 
born  and  educated  in  Alontreal,  gained 
valuable  experience  under  the  guidance 
of  his  father,  and  developed  a  sound 
judgment.  On  his  father's  death  he  took 
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charge  of  the  firm's  affairs,  and  conducted 
them  with  conspicuous  success.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  i t)i 2  he  took  into  partnership  with 
him  Mr.  Guy  D.  C.  Dobbin,  who  had  been 
employed  with  the  firm  since  1901.  Mr. 
Nash  is  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange,  and  of  several  clubs,  including 
Montreal  Club  and  Montreal  Curling  Club 
of  which  he  is  a  committee-man.  Mr. 
Dobbin  is  also  a  Canadian,  and  prior  to 
joining  Mr.  Nash  was  for  many  years 
with  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Canada. 

NATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  LTD. 

“  The  public  is  more  and  more  coming 
to  recognize  the  advantages  of  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  over  an  individual  as  executor  and 
trustee  in  the  management  of  estates,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  company  is 
participating  so  largely  in  the  growth  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  trust  com¬ 
pany  work.” 

With  these  words  Mr.  W.  Flavelle,  the 
president  of  the  National  Trust  Company, 
Ltd.,  largely  explained  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  that  company  since  its 
incorporation  in  1898.  Many  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  its  success,  but  the 
underlying  force  has  always  been  the 
demand  of  the  public,  the  insistent  desire 
of  worthy  men  that  their  wives  and  children 
shall  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  money  set 
aside  for  their  support  after  the  death  of 
the  bread-winner. 

Thus  it  was  that  during  the  year  1912 
the  assets  under  the  administration  of  the 
National  Trust  Company  increased  by 
110,354,156.59.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  this 
increase,  which  is  the  largest  in  any  one 
year  in  the  history  of  the  company,  is  due 
to  estates  and  trust  funds  which  have  been 
committed  to  its  care.  The  following  table 
gives  the  comparative  assets  for  the  five 
years  1908-19x2 

Dollars. 

...  17,021,994.72 

...  22,940,461.15 

...  24,057,110.35 
...  28,244,611.47 

...  38,598,768.06 

Even  these  figures,  however,  do  not 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  volume 
of  business  conducted  by  the  company. 
Its  services  are  extensively  employed  as 
transfer  agent,  as  trustee  under  mortgage 
tor  bond  issues,  and  in  connection  with 
various  financial  transactions  of  an  escrow 


nature.  The  assets  dealt  with  in  such 
trusteeships  are  considerable,  but  do  not 
appear  in  the  balance-sheet,  since  the 
company  has  no  interest  in  them  except 
as  trustee,  and  assumes  no  responsibility 
except  for  its  own  acts  performed  in  good 
faith,  while  its  remuneration  is  paid  to  it 
in  the  form  of  fees  based  on  the  services 
rendered. 

The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  at 
Toronto,  but  it  has  important  branch 
offices  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton, 
Saskatoon,  and  Regina.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  western  offices  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  interest  are 
higher  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  than  in 
Eastern  Canada,  and  in  consequence  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  placed  by  the 
company  in  mortgage  loans  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  both  on  its 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  its  clients. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$1,500,000,  and  the  reserve  fund  amounted 
at  the  end  of  1912  to  $1,400,000.  The 
board  of  directors,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Canada,  comprises  :  presi¬ 
dent,  J.  W.  Flavelle  ;  vice-presidents,  Z.  A. 
Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  E.  R.  Wood  ;  directors, 
Hon.  Mr.  justice  Britton,  Hon.  Geo.  A. 
Cox,  Sir  William  Mackenzie,  Geo.  H. 
Watson,  K.C.,  Chester  D.  Massey,  Elias 
Rogers,  Robert  Kilgour,  Alex.  Bruce,  K.C., 
E.  W.  Cox,  H.  H.  Fudger,  H.  B.  Walker, 
Hon.  A.  E.  Kemp,  M.P.,  Alex.  Laird,  J.  H. 
Plummer,  Hon.  F.  H.  Phippen,  K.C., 
William  McMaster,  H.  L.  Watt,  Henry  J. 
Fuller,  F.  W.  Molson,  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
W.  M.  Birks. 

The  general  manager  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  W.  E.  Rundle,  while  the  branches  at 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Saskatoon, 
and  Regina  are  under  the  respective 
management  of  Mr.  Percival  Molson,  Mr. 
D.  H.  Cooper,  Mr.  A.  E.  Scrase,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Gunn,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Styles. 

O'BRIEN  AND  WILLIAMS 

Though  this  firm  was  established  in 
Montreal  in  1902,  it  was  not  until  1912 
that  the  second  partner,  Mr.  Murray  E. 
Williams,  joined  the  organization. 

The  partners,  Messrs.  William  P.  O’Brien 
and  Murray  E.  Williams,  are  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  stock  and  bond 
brokerage,  and  as  members  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange  have  been  instrumental, 
amongst  other  flotations,  in  placing  on  the 
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market  the  stocks  of  several  water-power 
concerns. 

Mr.  W.  P.  O'Brien,  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Senator  O'Brien.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
since  1902,  where  he  is  known  as  one  of 
the  keenest  operators.  To  his  efforts  are 
due  the  placing  of  large  blocks  of  such 
stocks  as  Western  Canada  Power,  Smart 
Bag  Company,  Laurentide  Paper  Preferred, 
Rio  Janeiro  Tramway,  and  Crown  Reserve. 
He  has  been  successful  in  bringing  large 
amounts  of  French  capital  to  Canada,  and 
the  firm  now  has  a  representative  in  Paris, 
France,  as  well  as  a  branch  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Murray  Williams  is  well  known  in 
the  field  of  financial  journalism,  having 
been  for  years  financial  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  the  staff  of  which  paper  he 
recently  left  to  join  his  present  firm.  At 
one  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Montreal  Herald ,  and 
though  his  contributions  to  the  sporting 
and  political  columns  of  these  Montreal 
papers  were  not  of  as  serious  a  nature  as 
his  financial  writings,  they  were  known 
and  recognized  for  their  merit  by  the 
readers  of  both  the  papers  mentioned. 

D.  W.  OGILVIE  &  CO.  (INC.) 

In  Mr.  Douglas  Watson  Ogilvie  the  real 
estate  business  of  Montreal  has  one  of  its 
most  progressive  and  experienced  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  head  of  the 
company  which  bears  his  name,  and  his 
experience  in  the  business  dates  back  to 
1890.  The  business  controlled  by  him 
embraces  all  departments,  and  handles 
all  classes  of  properties.  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  a 
native  of  Montreal,  where  he  was  born  in 
1873.  He  is  the  sou  of  the  late  John 
Ogilvie,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great 
Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College  School,  Port 
Hope,  Trinity  College  of  Toronto,  and  at 
McGill  University.  Apart  from  his  activity 
in  the  real  estate  market  Mr.  Ogilvie  is 
prominent  in  many  industrial  enterprises 
and  public  affairs.  He  is  acting  executor 
of  the  estate  of  John  Ogilvie,  is  president 
of  the  Canadian  Theatres  Company  and  of 
the  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Mr.  Ogilvie  is  also  a  director  of  the  North 
Montreal  Land  Company,  the  North 
Montreal  Centre,  Ltd.,  the  San  Martin 
Mining  Company  of  Mexico,  Longeuil 
Realities,  Ltd.,  La  Salle  Realty  Company, 
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Ltd.,  Ravvdon  Heights  Realty  Company, 
and  many  similar  corporations.  He  is  a 
governor  of  Montreal  General  Hospital,  a 
member  of  St.  James  Club,  the  Forest  and 
Stream,  Islewav,  and  Montreal  Jockey  and 
Winter  Clubs. 

MASTAI  PAGNUELO 

M.  Mastai  Pagnuelo  is  well  known  in 
Montreal  as  the  owner  of  the  Pagnuelo 
building,  one  of  the  older  business 
structures  in  the  city,  and  as  an  expert  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  valuation  and 
conveyance  of  property.  He  has  been 
dealing  in  Montreal  land  for  over  fifteen 
years,  including  in  his  activities  the  duties 
of  an  administrator  of  estates.  During  that 
period  he  became  personally  interested  in 
some  very  valuable  properties,  and  was 
recently  forced  to  retire  from  business  as 
a  general  real  estate  agent  in  order  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  his  own 
transactions.  These  are  confined  to 
business  properties  in  the  retail  and 
wholesale  districts  of  Montreal. 

M.  Pagnuelo  is  the  son  of  a  well-known 
resident  of  Montreal — the  Hon.  Justice 
S.  Pagnuelo.  He  was  born  on  February 
14,  1878,  and  educated  in  the  Jesuits 
College,  Mount  St.  Louis  College,  and  the 
Montreal  Business  College. 

-s> 

J.  B.  PELOQUIN 

Mr.  J.  B.  Peloquin  is  one  of  the  leading 
real  estate  operators  of  Montreal,  and  is  a 
prominent  personality  in  the  business  life 
of  the  city.  He  was  born  at  St.  Jude, 
Quebec,  his  ancestors,  paternal  and 
maternal,  being  Canadians.  Mr.  Peloquin 
was  educated  at  St.  Hyacinthe  College,  and 
began  his  business  career  in  the  hotel 
business  in  Montreal.  He  was  associated 
with  this  for  thirty-one  years,  and  while  so 
engaged  acquired  considerable  real  estate. 
Leaving  the  hotel  business  in  1909  he 
entered  into  real  estate  operations,  making 
a  speciality  of  lands,  mostly  suburban 
property,  and  managing  realty  companies. 
Among  the  properties  which  he  has 
developed  and  of  which  he  is  the  owner 
are  the  following  valuable  estates  :  the 
Ahuntsic  Park,  the  Back  River  Park,  the 
Glenora  Park,  and  the  Champlain  Park. 
Mr.  Peloquin  is  president  of  the  West 
Valiev  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  and  a  director 
in  the  following :  the  Western  Park 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Westmore  Land  Com¬ 


pany,  Ltd.,  Weslhill  Land  Companv,  Ltd., 
the  King  Edward  Park  Company,  Ltd., 
the  St.  Regis  Park  Company,  Ltd.,  Island 
City  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  La  Cie 
federal  d’lmmeubles  and  Administration, 
Ltd.,  Summerlea  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
La  Compagnie  D'lmmeubles,  Ltd.  Mr. 
Peloquin  has  made  investments  in 
numerous  suburban  properties  which  he 
has  developed  into  excellent  residential 
sections. 

QUINTAL  AND  LYNCH,  LTD. 

1  his  company  does  an  extensive  export 
and  domestic  trade  in  grain,  hay,  and  feed, 
its  headquarters  being  at  Montreal.  The 
business  was  established  in  1887  under  the 
style  of  Joseph  Quintal.  In  1902  this  was 
changed  to  Quintal  and  Lynch,  and  in 
July  1912  the  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  above  style.  The  president  and 
manager  is  Mr.  Joseph  Quintal ;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Franc  W.  Lynch.  The 
company  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  grain 
trade,  exporting  in  1912  2,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  15,000  tons  of  hay,  and 
importing  3,750,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  Joseph  Quintal,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  company,  is  a  Canadian, 
born  in  Montreal.  He  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  grain  trade,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  is  now  second  vice-president  of 
that  body.  He  is  past-president  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  Association,  member  of 
the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Toronto.  He  is  a 
Governor  of  the  Notre  Dame  Hospital, 
and  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Club. 

REDPATH  &  CO. 

This  firm  is  composed  of  three  partners, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Redpath,  F.  H.  Lewis,  and 
N.  C.  Ogilvie,  each  of  whom  has  had  a 
splendid  training  and  wide  experience  in 
financial  business.  They  are  members  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  and  carry 
on  a  general  brokerage  business  in  the  best 
issues  of  Canadian  and  American  securities. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Redpath's  early  career  in 
financial  circles  was  begun  with  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  and  for  twelve 
years  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
brokerage  world  of  Montreal,  where  this 
firm  was  established  by  him  in  1906.  He 
is  the  owner  of  valuable  real  estate  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  is  prominently  identified 
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with  many  of  its  leading  social  and  business 
organizations. 

Mr.  I'.  H.  Lewis  was  born  in  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ontario,  and  served  his  financial 
business  apprenticeship  with  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  with  which  institution  he  was 
associated  for  eleven  years.  He  joined  the 
firm  of  Redpath  it  Co.  in  1  <>07 ,  and  was 
a  year  afterward  admitted  as  a  partner. 

Mr.  X.  C.  Ogilvie,  though  a  Canadian 
was  educated  in  Scotland,  later  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada. 
After  resigning  from  this  institution,  he  was 
paymaster  of  the  Canadian  Regulars  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  holds  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Canadian  Forces.  He 
relinquished  his  military  duties  a  few  years 
ago,  joining  the  firm  of  Redpath  &  Co.  as  a 
partner  in  1909. 

RICHARDSON  &  CO. 

In  April  1912  the  firm  of  Richardson  & 
Co.  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  stock  and  bond  brokerage 
business,  and  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
private  bankers.  As  constituted  at  present 
the  organization  is  composed  of  three 
partners,  Messrs.  S.  A.  Richardson,  Norman 
h .  Nash,  and  W.  E.  Brough,  all  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange.  The  firm  conducts  a  general 
brokerage  business,  dealing  extensively  in 
the  best  Canadian  and  American  securities. 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Richardson  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario, 
and  subsequently  at  Ingersoll,  Ontario, 
High  School.  His  first  financial  experience 
was  gained  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
with  which  institution  he  spent  ten  years  in 
learning  the  details  of  finance.  He  was  for 
a  year  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  auditor 
with  Mr.  George  Creak,  a  well-known 
Canadian  accountant.  In  1910  he  joined 
the  stock  brokerage  firm  of  Shepherd  & 
Co.  as  partner,  and  in  April  1912  in 
company  with  Mr.  Norman  F.  Nash 
the  firm  of  Richardson  &  Co.  was 
formed.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Club,  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club, 
the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Association, 
and  numerous  other  clubs  and  social 
organizations.  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  military  matters,  and  was  for 
years  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Rifles  of 
Montreal,  in  which  corps  he  was  staff 
sergeant  in  charge  of  machine-guns.  His 
sports  and  recreations  include  fishing, 
golfing,  and  automobiling. 
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Mr.  Norman  F.  Nash  was  born  in  London, 
England,  in  1874,  receiving  his  earlier 
education  in  private  schools  at  Liverpool 
and  later  at  St.  John  School,  Montreal,  and 
high  schools  in  New  Jersey. 

During  his  financial  business  career  Mr. 
Nash  was  engaged  in  the  city  of  Montreal 
with  the  well-known  firm  of  accountants 
A.  F.  Riddell  &  Co.,  and  was  afterwards  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  F.  Nash  &  Co.,  stock¬ 
brokers,  Montreal.  He  was  subsequently 
manager  of  Charles  Head  iv  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  and  later  still  a  partner  of  Gerald 
Farrell,  of  Montreal.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  Club,  St.  James  Club, 
Montreal  Racquet  Club,  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht  Club,  the  Back  River  Polo  Club,  and 
other  similar  organizations. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Brough,  the  third  partner  of 
the  company,  is  a  native  of  Brockville, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  associated  with  the 
Canada  Carriage  Company  of  that  city 
as  secretary-treasurer.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  the  Canada  Carriage  Company 
at  the  time  of  severing  his  connection  with 
that  firm  in  order  to  join  Messrs.  Richardson 
&  Co.  as  a  partner  in  October  1912. 

A.  F.  RIDDELL  &  CO. 

This  firm  was  founded  in  1880,  when  Mr. 
A.  F.  Riddell,  the  present  head  of  the 
firm,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange.  The  business  has  been 
carried  on  since  that  date,  sharing  in  the 
growth  and  enlargement  of  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  which  has  followed  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  the  years  of  development 
which  Canada  has  recently  experienced. 
The  firm  deals  in  all  classes  of  Canadian 
and  American  securities,  and  have  business 
connections  with  London  and  the  principal 
markets  on  the  American  continent. 

Some  years  ago  the  firm  was  enlarged 
by  the  admission  as  partners  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Riddell,  Mr.  A.  C.  Stead,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Mathewson.  Mr.  J.  A.  Riddell  is  the  only 
son  of  the  head  of  the  business,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  in  1905.  He 
was  born  and  educated  in  Montreal,  and 
entered  his  father's  business  in  1901, 
becoming  a  partner  in  1904.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Stead  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mathewson  are  also 
Canadians,  and  both  gained  their  early 
business  experience  in  the  service  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.  Mr.  Stead  and  Mr. 
Mathewson  joined  the  firm  as  partners  in 
1907. 


RIDDELL,  STEAD,  GRAHAM  AND 
HUTCHISON 

This  firm  of  chartered  accountants  was 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Riddell  in 
the  sixties,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  in  the  late  seventies  the 
name  “  Riddell”  has  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  firm  ever  since. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Riddell  obtained  his 
training  in  the  accountancy  profession  in 
Scotland,  coming  to  Canada  in  1862  in  the 
service  of  the  Bank  of  Britisli  North 
America,  from  which  he  retired  after  some 
years  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Riddell,  the  head  of  the  firm 
since  1880,  came  to  Canada  with  his  father 
as  a  boy,  and  on  arriving  at  a  business  age 
entered  the  service  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  Canada.  He  joined  his  present  firm  in 
1875  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Riddell  took  an  active  part  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Accountants  in 
Montreal  in  1879,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
two  surviving  charter  members  of  the 
association. 

The  two  other  resident  members  of  the 
firm  are  Mr.  A.  C.  Stead  and  Mr.  James 
Hutchison.  Mr.  A.  C.  Stead  obtained  his 
early  business  experience  in  the  service  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  joining  the  firm  in 
1905,  and  Mr.  James  Hutchison,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Accountants  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  joined  the  firm  in  1906.  The 
remaining  member  of  the  firm  is  Mr.  J. 
Maxtone  Graham,  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
and  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society. 

The  firm  have  also  establishments  in 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  the 
first  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Jamieson,  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  the 
second  in  charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  C.A., 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  and 
the  Vancouver  office  in  charge  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hodges  and  Mr.  George  E.  Winter, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Riddell,  Stead, 
Hodges  and  Winter.  Mr.  Hodges  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
Mr.  Winter  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Columbia  Institute  of  Accountants. 

-s> 

THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 

The  opening  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
in  Montreal  was  successfully  signalized  by 
a  brilliant  function  and  the  assembly  of 
some  500  guests  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1912, 
and  from  the  time  this  welcome  hostelry 
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opened  its  doors  to  its  guests  it  has  easily 
been  the  leader  in  Montreal  hotels.  The 
situation  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  has  been 
selected  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Ritz  principle.  It  is  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  best  residential  district  of  the  city 
proper,  just  such  a  site  as  would  be 
selected  by  a  wealthy  Montrealer  desirous 
of  creating  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
family,  regardless  of  the  price  of  real 
estate,  and  having  in  view  a  life  of  the 
highest  social  activity.  Situated  at  the 
corner  of  Sherbrooke  and  Drummond 
Streets,  the  hotel  is,  therefore,  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  business 
section,  but  not  on  a  business  thoroughfare. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  homes  of  hundreds 
of  Montreal's  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
residents.  No  noise  of  traffic  can  disturb 
its  guests,  although  they  are  within  a 
couple  of  minutes  of  one  of  the  busiest 
streets  in  Canada. 

Rotundas  and  lobbies  are  not  found  in 
the  Montreal  Ritz-Carlton,  and  register 
desks,  news-stands,  elevators,  telephone 
booths,  and  the  like  are  unobtrusively 
arranged.  Guests  on  entering  the  Montreal 
Ritz-Carlton  find  straight  ahead  a  softly 
lighted,  richly  carpeted,  wide-spaced,  and 
green-vistaed  palm  court,  through  which 
may  be  had  a  glimpse  of  the  exquisite  oval 
dining-room  of  the  main  restaurant,  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Adam  style 
in  existence,  designed  to  accommodate 
250  guests.  The  other  main  feature  on 
the  ground  floor  is  the  grand  call-room, 
90  by  40  ft.  in  measurement,  constructed 
to  accommodate  400  people.  This  room  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  dancing, 
for  wedding  receptions,  concerts,  and 
other  social  functions  are  here  constantly 
provided  for. 

In  the  basement  will  be  found  the  grill¬ 
room,  a  well-lighted  and  pleasant  room 
with  accommodation  for  some  160,  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  prefer 
less  formal  surroundings  for  their  meals 
than  the  oval  resturant  demands.  Ladies’ 
saloons  and  the  petits  salons,  a  series  of 
charming  reception-rooms,  are  situated  on 
the  mezzanine  floor,  while  on  the  entresol 
floor  are  the  hairdressing  rooms,  and  the 
men’s  dressing-rooms  and  bathrooms 
combined,  designed  for  those  who  wish 
to  command  the  conveniences  of  the  hotel 
for  a  day  but  not  for  a  night. 

The  bedrooms  of  the  hotel  give  the 
Ritz  idea,  perhaps,  its  highest  expression. 
Every  one  of  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
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this  building  commands  an  uninterrupted 
view  over  the  most  beautiful  residential 
section  of  Montreal.  Those  on  the  north 
side  look  upon  the  wooded  slopes  of  Mount 
Royal,  scarcely  half  a  mile  away,  and 
those  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  give 
a  view  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  far-away  Green 
Mountains  and  the  Adirondacks.  Kvery 
room  has  one  or  more  of  the  great  windows 
which  are  essential  to  the  light  and  airy 
style  of  the  Adam  architecture.  Every 
room  has  also  its  own  attached  bathroom, 
its  built-in  wardrobe,  and  portable  electric 
light  standards.  The  doors  and  furniture 
are  of  mahogany,  the  built-in  fixtures  are 
of  light  woods. 

The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the 
entire  hotel  have  been  procured,  so  far 
as  it  could  possibly  be  done  (and  that  has 
meant  to  a  very  large  extent  indeed),  from 
Canadian  sources.  The  remainder  has 
been  brought  from  England  from  the 
same  houses  which  have  supplied  the 
famous  Ritz-Carllon  hotels  in  that  country. 
There  has  been  no  unnecessary  display, 
but  on  the  other  hand  whatever  is  displayed 
is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be.  All 
woods,  all  metal  fixtures,  are  solid  and 
genuine. 

There  is  a  separate  local  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  Company  in  Montreal,  but  the 
great  central  organization  of  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  hotel  and  restaurant  system 
exercises  a  controlling  interest.  The 
directorate  of  the  local  company  in 
Montreal,  to  whom  the  great  credit  of 
this  Ritz-Carlton  is  due,  is  composed  of 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hosmer,  president,  and  Messrs. 
T.  G.  Drummond,  C.  P.  Gordon,  Sir 
Montague  Allan,  William  Harris,  Hon. 
Lionel  Guest,  H.  S.  Holt,  J.  W.  Farrell, 
and  H.  P.  Higgins. 

This  hotel  has  as  manager  Mr.  Rudolph 
Rischoff,  who  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  Carlton  and  Savoy  Hotels  in 
London  and  the  Ritz  in  Paris,  and  whose 
wide  experience  with  the  Ritz  hotels  of 
Europe  has  eminently  fitted  him  to  control 
this  first  Ritz-Carlton  in  Canada. 

J.  M.  ROBINSON  AND  SONS 

Among  the  businesses  of  investment 
bankers,  bond  and  security  brokers  of 
the  Dominion,  few  occupy  a  more 
prominent  position  than  that  of  J.  M. 
Robinson  and  Sons.  The  business,  which 
now  has  connections  throughout  the 


Dominion  and  in  London,  England,  and 
enjoys  a  large  patronage,  was  founded 
over  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  late 
J.  M.  Robinson,  one  ot  the  best-known 
bankers  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  He  was 
born  in  Canada  of  English  parentage, 
and  spent  a  lifetime  in  banking  circles. 
He  started  as  a  boy  with  the  British  Bank 
of  North  America,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  for  some  time.  He  then  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  appointed  manager  of  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick.  In  1887  he  resigned 
and  started  the  present  business,  later  on 
being  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  changing 
the  name  of  the  concern  to  its  present  one 
in  1905.  He  was  a  director  of  the  St. 
John  Railway  Company,  and  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Brunswick  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1907.  The  partners  of  the  firm  at  present 
are  Messrs.  John  M.  Robinson  and  H. 
Beverley  Robinson.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson 
manages  the  office  at  St.  John,  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  Robinson  is  in  charge  at  Montreal. 
The  London  office  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  George  Musgrove.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robinson  was  born  and  educated  at  St. 
John,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  New 
Brunswick  University  in  1897.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  his  father's  office. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Telephone  Company,  St.  John  Railway 
Company,  and  was  formerly  a  director  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Car  Works  and  Rhodes 
Curry  Company.  He  is  president  of  the 
St.  John  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  had  a 
distinguished  military  career.  He  entered 
the  3rd  New  Brunswick  Regiment  of  the 
Canadian  Artillery  as  a  second-lieutenant 
in  1898,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  1900, 
captain  1903,  and  secured  his  majority 
in  1906.  He  is  now  on  the  reserve  staff. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Robinson  was  born  and 
educated  in  St.  John,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  that  institution  for  seven  years. 
He  entered  his  father's  business  in  1902, 
and  became  a  partner  in  1905,  subsequently 
opening  and  taking  charge  of  the  Montreal 
office  in  1911.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  and  is  an  active- 
figure  in  the  financial  world.  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Robinson  and  Sons  do  a  ve  v  large 
business  in  investment  securities,  and  dailv 
list  some  of  the  best  bonds  and  securities 
of  all  classes,  including  Government, 
municipal,  public  service,  and  industrial. 
They  have  a  direct  private  wire  connecting 
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with  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  New  York, 
and  are  prepared  to  buy  and  sell  stocks 
or  bonds  on  all  the  American,  Canadian, 
and  European  markets.  They  have  plaved 
a  prominent  part  in  the  underwriting  of 
many  large  issues  of  bonds,  and  through 
their  instrumentality  some  of  the  most 
profitable  industrial  companies  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  have  been  floated. 

N. 

ROYAL  SECURITIES  CORPORATION.  LTD. 

This  widely  known  and  highly  reputable 
corporation  deals  in  high-grade  invest¬ 
ment  securities,  and  undertakes  the  issue 
of  debentures  and  bonds  for  municipalities 
and  for  sound  industrial,  electric  light, 
power,  railway,  and  tramway  enterprises. 
It  commenced  business  in  1903  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  but  its  sphere  of  active 
operations  has  since  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
suitable  offices  also  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Quebec,  and  Ottawa,  and  London, 
England. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  tire 
corporation  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
its  clients  in  every  way  possible,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  itself  all  necessary 
protection.  Thus  it  happens  that  this 
financial  organization  purchases  outright 
all  the  securities  offered  by  it,  making 
them  the  corporation's  own  capital. 
Before  the  investment  of  its  own  funds, 
however,  there  is  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  merits  and  the  prospects  of 
each  issue,  conducted  by  the  capable- 
corps  of  engineers  and  accountants 
associated  with  the  corporation. 

The  Royal  Securities  Corporation  main¬ 
tains  a  well-equipped  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  and  there  is  a  standing  invitation 
to  the  public  at  all  times  to  make  use 
of  the  facilities  of  this  department  for 
any  information  which  may  be  desired 
regarding  values  and  prices  of  anv 
securities  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  corporation,  since  its  formition  in 
1903,  has  sold  the  municipal  issues  (in 
bonds  or  debentures)  of  the  City  of 
Edmonton,  the  City  of  Montreal,  the 
City  of  Montreal  Protestant  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  Province  of  Mani¬ 
toba  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  Guarantee  (issued 
by  the  Northern  New  Brunswick  and 
Seaboard  Railway  Company),  Province  of 
Quebec  Guarantee  (issued  by  the  Quebec 
Technical  School-.),  and  the  Province  of 
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Quebec  Guarantee  (issued  by  the  Montreal 
Technical  Schools),  for  amounts  ranging 
in  value  from  f 200,000  to  $1,730,000. 

The  Royal  Securities  Corporation  has 
also  placed  practically  the  entire  bond 
issue  of  these  companies  :  Calgary  Brewing 
and  Malting  Company,  Ltd.,  Calgary 
Power  Company,  Ltd.,  Camaguey  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry 
Company,  Ltd.,  Canada  Cement  Company, 
Ltd.,  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd., 
Canadian  Venezuelan  Ore  Company,  Ltd., 
City  Realty  Investing  Company  of 
Montreal,  Ltd.,  Crossen  Car  Company, 
Ltd.,  Davidson,  Thomas,  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd.,  Demerara  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Porto  Rico  Railway  Company, 
Ltd.,  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Standard  Ideal  Company,  Ltd.,  Steel 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Trinidad 
Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Western 
Canada  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  in  some 
of  which  the  bonded  indebtedness  reached 
as  high  as  $6,000,000  for  a  single  issue. 

Other  issues  in  which  the  corporation 
has  been  interested  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000  or  more  include — the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd.,  Canadian  Cottons,  Ltd.,  Dominion 
Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
and  Coal  Company,  Ltd.  while  the 
corporation  has  also  made  the  following 
preferred  stock  issues — Alberta  Pacific 
Grain  Company,  Ltd.  ($1,250,000),  Canada 
Cement  Company,  Ltd.  ($5,000,000), 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company, 
Ltd.  ($3,150,000),  Rhodes  Curry  Company, 
Ltd.  ($1,029,400). 

The  corporation  management  has 
always  been  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
directorate,  the  members  of  which  are — 
Sir  W.  M.  Aitken,  M.P.,  president,  A.  R. 
Doble,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  James  Redmond,  H.  S.  Holt, 
F.  P.  Jones,  V.  M.  Drury,  and  I.  W. 
Killam,  managing  director  in  London, 
England. 

E.  G.  RYKERT  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  E.  G.  Rykert  &  Co. 
of  Montreal  is  prominent  in  financial  and 
industrial  circles  throughout  the  Dominion, 
the  sole  proprietor,  Mr.  Rykert,  having  for 
many  years  been  a  leading  financier  and 
controller  of  big  commercial  projects. 
The  firm  was  established  in  1901.  Mr. 


Rykert  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and  was 
educated  in  Toronto.  He  studied  for  the 
Bar,  and  upon  admission  practised  his 
profession  for  five  years  in  Ontario 
metropolis.  He  then  proceeded  to  Mon¬ 
treal  and  entered  into  financial  operations. 
For  ten  years  Mr.  Rykert  was  a  member 
of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  and  has 
had  seventeen  years’  general  experience  in 
the  vocation  he  now  follows.  His  business 
has  connections  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  is 
president  of  the  Mica  Company  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  Victoria  Realty 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Alberta 
Peace  River  Railway  Company,  and  other 
similar  concerns.  Mr.  Rykert  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Toronto,  St.  James,  and  Montreal 
Golf  Clubs,  and  is  a  landed  proprietor. 

MICA  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

This  company,  which  combines  the 
operations  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
exporting  mica,  was  established  in  1911 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  its  head  office 
being  at  22  St.  John  Street,  Montreal,  and 
business  offices  at  524  Wellington  Street, 
Ottawa.  The  Mica  Company  of  Canada 
has  factories  in  Ottawa,  and  at  St.  Regis 
Falls,  New  York.  Several  mines  are  under 
its  control,  and  it  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  company  which  has 
factories  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  operating  them  as  independent 
concerns.  The  companjr  deals  in  all 
classes  of  mica  for  electrical  or  heating 
purposes,  and  in  this  connection  handles 
a  big  volume  of  the  trade.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Mica  Company  of  Canada 
consists  of  E.  G.  Rykert,  president;  H.  S. 
Ross,  K.C.,  vice-president  ;  W.  H.  C. 
Mussen  (president  of  Mussens,  Ltd.), 
George  D.  Smith  (general  manager  of 
Canadian  Steel  Foundries),  and  F.  B. 
Kilbourn  (manager  of  the  Lakefield 
branch  of  the  Canada  Cement  Company). 

THE  VICTORIA  REALTY  COMPANY 

This  company  was  established  in  1912 
and  plans  are  now  matured  for  the 
substantial  enlargement  of  the  company. 
It  controls  and  owns  real  estate,  particu¬ 
larly  central  business  and  residential 
properties  in  Montreal,  and  operates 
extensively.  The  officers  of  the  Victoria 
Realty  Company  are  president,  E.  G. 
Rykert ;  directors,  V.  E.  Mitchell,  K.C., 
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D.  Lome  McGibbon,  G.  R.  Kinloch,  and 
James  Reid  (managing  director).  The 
offices  of  the  company  are  at  22  St.  John 
Street,  Montreal. 

H.  C.  SCOTT  &  CO 

One  of  the  best-known,  most  reliable, 
and  conservative  firms  operating  in  Mon¬ 
treal  in  connection  with  the  local  Stock 
Exchange  is  H.  C.  Scott  &  Cd.,  the 
founder  of  which  had  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  chartered  members  of 
the  Exchange.  The  firm  was  founded 
by  the  late  Henry  Castle  Scott  in  the 
year  1873.  The  late  Mr.  Scott  was  one 
of  the  small  group  of  brokers  who,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  used  to  meet  together  in 
Montreal  once  a  week,  in  order  to  buy 
and  sell  securities,  and  it  was  this  small 
group  of  men  who  founded  the  Montreal 
Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  native 
of  Quebec,  and  was  educated  for  the  Bar 
and  practised  his  profession  for  some 
little  time  before  entering  upon  a  long 
and  honourable  career  as  a  stockbroker. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Exchange 
in  1872,  and  in  1907,  when  he  ceased  his 
active  connection  with  the  institution,  he 
was  paid  the  compliment  of  being  elected 
an  honorary  member.  The  present  firm 
name  was  adopted  in  the  year  when 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Gardner  and  Hope  Scott 
were  admitted  as  partners.  They  comprise 
the  firm  to-day,  Mr.  H.  C.  Scott,  the 
founder  of  the  business,  having  died  on 
February  28,  1912.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Scott 
&  Co.  transact  a  general  brokerage 
business,  but  specialize  in  investments 
for  clients  in  Canadian  securities.  Mr. 
Gardner  is  a  Montrealer  by  birth  and 
education.  He  started  his  business  career 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  1865,  and  became 
associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Scott  in  1890, 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  year  mentioned 
above.  He  is  an  old  member  of  many 
of  the  leading  sporting  clubs,  is  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  has  had  a  varied  business 
experience.  Mr.  Hope  Scott  was  also 
born  and  educated  in  Montreal,  and 
graduated  from  McGill  University.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
is  prominently  associated  with  local 
sporting  and  social  clubs. 

SHEARSON,  HAMMILL  &  CO. 

The  importance  as  a  centre  of  American 
and  Canadian  finance  to  which  Montreal 
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lias  attained  is  demonstrated  by  the 
increasing  attention  which  is  given  to 
local  operations  by  financiers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Montreal  is  allied  to 
the  biggest  stock  markets  on  two  con¬ 
tinents,  and  its  relations  with  such  centres 
as  New  \  ork  and  Chicago  are  particularly 
close.  Among  the  big  firms  which  have 
established  themselves  in  Montreal  within 
recent  years  are  Messrs.  Shearson, 
Hammill  &  Co.  This  concern,  which 


Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver.  Messrs. 
Shearson,  Hammill  &  Co.  are  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  stock  and  bond 
operators  in  New  York.  The  partners 
are  Messrs.  Edward  Shearson,  C.  W. 
Hammill,  \Y.  H.  Husk,  H.  1).  Sturtevant, 
W .  L.  Johnson,  E.  T.  Irvin,  and  C.  R. 
Leamy.  The  manager  in  Montreal  is  Mr. 
W  .  P.  Mackenzie,  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
who  has  had  altogether  twelve  years  of 


proportions.  It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$35,ooo,  and  undertakes  the  buying  and 
selling  ot  real  estate,  bonds,  and  other  high- 
class  securities,  the  management  of  estates, 
and  insurance.  It  has  recently  put  Rose 
Hill  Park  upon  the  market,  and  handles 
the  properties  of  Central  Estates,  Ltd., 
Overseas,  Ltd.,  Yiauville  Realties,  Ltd., 
and  Montreal  City  Estates,  Ltd. 

Yiauville  Plateau,  the  property  of  Yiau¬ 
ville  Realties,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  most 


SHORT,  LTD.,  MONTREAL. 

i.  Messrs.  Vickers’  Dock,  etc.,  adjacent  to  Messrs.  Short's  Property.  z.  Vi.u  vu.ee—  Property  Handled  am,  Developed  by  Messrs.  Short  Ltd. 


has  an  international  status,  opened 
its  office  in  March  1911,  and  from  this 
centre  operations  on  the  New  York, 
London,  and  Berlin  bourses  arc  transacted. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  the 
firm’s  business  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  officially'  represented 
by  its  various  members  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Grain  Exchange.  The  head  office 
is  in  New  York,  and  branches  exist  at 


brokerage  experience.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  been  with  the  firm  for  five  years, 
and  since  the  inception  of  the  Montreal 
branch  has  been  in  charge  of  it.  The 
company  has  a  corresponding  agent  at 
Winnipeg,  and  also  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Brussels.  A  large  volume  of 
business  is  transacted. 

SHORT,  LTD. 

Short,  Ltd.,  is  a  well-known  Montreal 
real  estate  and  financial  firm  which  con¬ 
ducts  a  business  of  very  considerable 
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popular  subdivisions  in  Montreal.  It  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  from  which 
can  be  obtained  charming  views  of  the 
river  and  mountains,  while  immediately 
adjoining  is  a  public  park.  Broad  and 
level  roads  have  been  laid  out,  graded  and 
drained,  and  some  have  been  flanked  with 
cement  pavements. 

Rose  Hill  Park  is  beautifully  situated 
between  the  villages  of  Cote  St.  Michel 
and  St.  Leonard,  in  a  district  that,  with  the 
growth  of  Montreal,  is  logically  bound  to 
become  popular  as  a  residential  quarter. 
At  present  building  sites  are  being  sold 
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here  at  from  ft  150  to  #500  apiece,  and  on 
terms  that  allow  payment  to  be  spread 
over  six  years. 

Mr.  Short  has  been  connected  with  real 
estate  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  was 
lately  general  manager  of  the  Robins  Com¬ 
pany’s  Montreal  operations.  Previous  to 
that  he  was  with  the  well-known  firm  of 
D.  W.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  Incorporated. 

V. 

SHEPHERD  AND  MACKENZIE 

Equipped  by  fourteen  years’  banking  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and 
having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  investment  market,  Mr.  If.  G.  Shep¬ 
herd  established  himself  in  Montreal  as  a 
stock  and  bond  broker  in  igir,  and  rapidly 
secured  a  big  connection.  He  was  joined 
in  partnership  by  Mr.  IJ.  Mackenzie  in  June 
1912,  and  to-day  the  firm  is  prominent  and 
highly  respected  in  financial  circles  through¬ 
out  the  province.  They  do  a  large  business 
in  all  classes  of  Canadian  and  American 
securities,  and  have  a  high  standing  on 
'Change,  of  which  Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  floor 
member.  Both  partners  are  Canadians  by 
birth,  and  even  prior  to  entering  upon 
stockbroking  were  well  and  favourably 
known  in  business  circles,  Mr.  Shepherd 
having  been,  as  stated,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  with  which  company  he 
served  seventeen  years,  rising  to  the  position 
of  assistant  treasurer.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  the 
owner  of  considerable  local  property,  and 
with  his  partner  is  a  member  of  most  of 
the  local  clubs. 

N.  B.  STARK  &  CO.  MURRAY,  MATHER 

&  CO. 

The  firms  of  N.  B.  Stark  &  Co., 
Montreal,  and  Murray,  Mather  &  Co., 
Toronto,  commenced  business  in  January 
1912,  the  general  partners  of  the  two  firms 
being  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  A.  Smart, 
Norman  B.  Stark,  and  Harrison  Durant,  all 
of  Montreal,  and  Hugh  W.  Murray  and 
Norman  L.  C.  Mather,  both  of  Toronto. 
The  two  firms  were  organized  along  the 
lines  followed  by  prominent  American  and 
European  banking  houses,  namely  as 
private  partnerships,  rather  than  as  a 
limited  liability  company  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  Canada.  The  firms  are  invest¬ 
ment  brokers  and  bankers,  dealing  only  in 
the  highest  class  public  service,  municipal. 


railway,  and  industrial  securities,  and  during 
the  first  year  in  business  some  very  large 
issues  of  both  bonds  and  preferred  stocks 
were  brought  out  and  successfully  placed 
with  the  public  both  in  Canada  and  some  of 
the  larger  centres  in  the  United  States. 
The  partnerships  embrace  some  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  Canadian  and  American 
banking  and  brokerage  circles.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Smart  is  favourably  and  widely 
known  through  his  connection  with  various 
successful  industrial  enterprises,  notably  the 
Smart-Woods  Company,  Ltd.,  of  which  he 
is  president.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Banque  d’Hochelaga,  the  strongest  of  the 
French  group  of  banks  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Stark  has  spent  his  entire  commercial 
career  in  the  Canadian  bond  business,  being 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Dominion 
Securities  Corporation.  For  two  years 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  firm  which 
bears  his  name,  Mr.  Stark  was  with  the 
Investment  Trust  Company,  latterly  as 
managing  director.  Mr.  Durant,  who  has 
a  very  broad  connection  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Canada,  is  the  only 
American  member  of  the  firm.  He  has 
been  associated  with  several  local  enter¬ 
prises,  particularly  the  Atlantic  Sugar 
Refineries,  Ltd.  Mr.  Murray  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  Canadian  securities 
through  his  connection  as  sales  manager 
with  the  Dominion  Securities  Corporation. 
Mr.  Mather  has  also  an  excellent  connec¬ 
tion  both  in  Canada  and  the  LTnited  States, 
having  been  for  many  years  with  the 
Dominion  Securities  Corporation. 

STARNES,  HOLSTEAD,  AND  DePENCIER, 
LTD. 

Starnes,  Holstead,  and  DePencier,  Ltd., 
of  Montreal,  incorporated  1912,  under  the 
laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  do  an 
extensive  business  in  real  estate  and  invest¬ 
ment  securities.  They  own  large  blocks  of 
land  in  the  centre  of  Montreal,  the 
metropolis  of  Canada,  and  have  promoted 
and  managed  several  very  successful  issues, 
such  as  the  Angus  Park  Land  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Southern  Alberta  and  Western 
Land  Company,  Ltd.,  Medicine  Hat  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Ltd.,  Industrial  Land  Company,  and 
several  others,  all  of  which  have  shown 
considerable  profit  to  the  investors.  The 
head  office  of  the  company  is  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  they  have  branches  and  agents 
throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Dominion. 


F.  C  STEPHENS  &  CO 

Messrs.  F.  C.  Stephens  &  Co.,  of 
Montreal,  are  general  brokers,  handling  all 
classes  of  securities  and  dealing  in  local 
and  Western  Canada  real  estate.  The 
business  was  established  early  in  1909,  and 
under  experienced  management  has  assumed 
important  proportions.  The  head  of  the 
firm  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Stephens,  who  by  educa¬ 
tion,  travel,  and  general  experience  is  well 
qualified  to  handle  a  business  such  as  he 
now  controls.  Mr.  Stephens  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  George  Washington  Stephens, 
and  is  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  in  many  phases  of  Canadian 
life.  He  was  born  at  Montreal,  and  after 
graduating  from  Abingdon  School  finished 
his  education  in  Paris.  He  gained  a  general 
knowledge  of  finance  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  later  he  was 
with  the  Canadian  Fairbanks  Company. 
He  is  a  landed  proprietor,  and  a  member  of 
the  leading  local  clubs. 

SUE  SHANG  &  CO. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Chinese 
business  men  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  are  found  are  honesty,  hard  work,  and 
perseverance.  In  Canada  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  many  important  Chinese 
firms  carrying  on  extensive  business,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  find  that  here  they  live  up  to 
the  best  traditions  of  their  race.  Of  the 
Chinese  business  houses  in  Montreal,  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  probably  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Sue 
Shang  &  Co.  This  firm  was  established  some 
fourteen  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Wong  Foo 
and  Gong  Gin,  and  its  business  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  importance  year  by 
year.  The  firm  are  wholesale  grocers  and 
direct  importers  of  Chinese  products  such 
as  tea,  ginger,  groceries,  medicines, 
and  numerous  other  articles  of  Chinese 
manufacture  which  find  a  large  sale  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  They  are  also  private 
bankers,  with  connections  with  the  leading 
Chinese  and  foreign  banks  in  China,  and 
they  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit  on  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Another  important 
part  of  the  firm’s  business  is  the  agency  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  who  make 
extensive  use  of  their  services  in  looking 
after  Chinese  newly  arrived  in  Canada  and 
unable  to  speak  English.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  holds  the  appointment 
of  official  interpreter  for  several  dialects  of 
Chinese  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
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In  the  wholesale  grocery  business  the  firm’s 
trade  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Chinese  house  in  the  East  of  Canada. 
The  partners  in  the  firm  are  all  Cantonese 
and  natives  of  the  Sun  Ning  district, 
Kwang  Tung  province,  of  South  China. 

The  present  partners  in  the  firm  are 
Messrs.  Wong  Foo,  Gong  Gin,  Wong  Ouai, 
Wong  Ham,  and  Wong  Guy,  the  three 
latter  being  brothers  of  the  original  founder. 

Mr.  Gong  Gin  has  been  in  Canada  about 
eighteen  years  and  Mr.  Wong  Foo  some 
two  years  less.  All  of  the  partners  have 
now  made  their  homes  in  the  Dominion  and 
have  their  families  in  Montreal. 

SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA 

After  forty-three  years  of  existence  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada, 
the  head  office  of  which  is  in  Montreal,  has 
in  force  life  insurance  policies  to  a  total 
value  of  1202,363,996.00,  while  its  assets 
amount  to  155,726,347.32,  both  amounts 
being  the  largest  in  the  list  of  Canadian 
life  companies. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1865 
under  the  name  of  the  Sun  Insurance 
Company  of  Montreal,  with  power  to  trans¬ 
act  “  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland  Navigation 
Assurance,  and  Life  Assurance  generally.” 
Before  business  was  commenced,  however, 
an  amendment  was  obtained  in  1871 
limiting  its  powers  to  the  Life  and 
Accident  branches  and  reducing  its  capital 
to  1 1,000,000,  of  which  $50,000  was  paid 
up  and  deposited  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  Operations  were  begun  in  May 
of  that  year. 

The  first  report  dealt  with  sixteen  months’ 
business,  showing  that  policies  had  been 
written,  largely  in  Montreal,  for  $1,064,350, 
while  the  assets  totalled  $96,461.  In  1874 
began  a  period  of  exceptional  financial 
depression,  such  as  has  not  been  experi¬ 
enced  since,  either  in  severity  or  in 
duration.  In  that  year  the  services  of 
Mr.  Robertson  Macaulay  were  obtained  as 
secretary.  In  1879  he  was  made  manager, 
in  1884  managing  director,  and  upon  the 
death,  in  1889,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Workman, 
the  then  president,  Mr.  Macaulay  was 
unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Workman  as  president  of  the  company. 
That  office  he  has  occupied  ever  since, 
having  been  re-elected  each  succeeding  year. 

In  1874,  when  Mr.  Macaulay  took  charge, 
the  directorate  consisted  of  the  following 


gentlemen  :  president,  Mr.  Thomas  Work¬ 
man  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  ].  T.  Claxton ; 
managing  director,  Mr.  H.  H.  Gault  ; 
directors,  Mr.  A.  F.  Gault,  Mr.  Charles 
Alexander,  Mr.  Henrv  Mulholland,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Ogilvie,  Mr.  James  Hutton,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  McLennan. 

In  1875  the  company  made  all  policies 
“  indisputable  after  being  for  five  full  years 
in  force.”  At  a  later  date  the  period  was 
reduced  to  two  years.  An  Accident  Branch 
was  started  in  that  year,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  introducing  the  company  to  the 
public  through  the  Commercial  Travellers' 
Association,  the  members  of  which  it 
insured  for  some  years  in  the  Accident 


Branch.  This  branch  was  transferred  in 
1892  to  the  Canada  Accident  Assurance 
Company,  thus  enabling  the  Sun  Life  to 
concentrate  all  its  energies  upon  the  Life 
Branch,  with  the  resolution  of  making  that 
one  branch  a  great  success.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  present  name  was 
adopted  in  1882. 

About  1880  the  Sun  Life  was  fairly  well 
organized  in  the  then  home  field,  with  the 
Prairies  and  British  Columbia  just  on  the 
horizon  ;  but  the  agencies  were  far  apart, 
the  communities  were  sparse,  life  assurance 
was  but  poorly  appreciated,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  the  companies  were  hostile 
to  each  other  both  in  office  and  in  field. 
With  that  outlook,  the  Sun  Life  planned  a 
tour  of  exploration  among  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  finding  the  field  to  be  most 
encouraging,  at  once  established  a  number 
of  agencies  there.  1  he  success  obtained 
in  the  West  Indies  resulted  in  the  company's 
representatives  making  a  world  tour  and 
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establishing  agencies  in  Hawaii,  Japan 
China,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Singapore, 
Java,  and  finally  Great  Britain.  These 
agencies  have  all  justified  the  enterprise 
which  led  to  their  establishment. 

It  was  about  1880  that  the  management 
first  concerned  itself  with  the  work  of 
making  the  policy  conditions  more  liberal. 
They  were  thought  to  be  too  restrictive  in 
regard  to  travel,  occupation,  suicide,  etc., 
and  it  was  decided  to  venture  on  what  was 
styled  an  “  Unconditional  Policy,"  and 
that,  too,  at  the  then  current  rates  of 
premium.  Needless  to  sav  it  was  severely 
commented  upon  by  some  companies,  but 
it  proved  a  winning  card,  and  brought 


much  business  to  the  company.  The  new 
company  aimed  at  emphasizing  the  funda¬ 
mental  requisite  of  the  business  that  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  policy  holders 
would  ensure  reciprocal  good  treatment 
from  the  company. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  Sun  Life  is  sound  manipulation  of 
investments.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
century  safe  paying  securities  were  scarce, 
and  gave  anxiety  to  Canadian  Life  Com¬ 
panies.  With  the  advent  of  the  present 
century,  however,  industrial  securities  began 
to  claim  attention.  For  a  time  capitalists 
monopolized  both  the  business  and  the 
profits— few  people  thought  industrials 
suitable  for  life  insurance  assets.  The 
Sun  Life  of  Canada  thought  otherwise  and 
succeeded  in  buying  bonds  at  first  hand, 
thereby  ousting  the  middleman  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  bonus  stocks  that  went  with  them. 
This  action  has  brought  to  the  company  a 
great  deal  of  its  wonderful  success,  since  at 
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December  31,  1912,  it  held  $12,182,400  face 
value  in  bonus  stocks,  for  which  no  value 
had  been  given. 

The  report  for  the  year  1913  shows  new 
business  for  the  year  to  be  $34,290,916.79, 
and  the  business  in  force  as  $202,363,996.00  ; 
assets  $55,726,347.32 ;  income  $  13,996,401.64; 
total  surplus  over  liabilities  and  capital 
$5,752,986.08.  Payments  to  policy  holders 
from  the  date  of  incorporation  to  the  end 
of  1913  were  $39, -385, 287.91.  Here  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  distribution  of 
the  company’s  surplus  the  policy  holders 
receive  95  per  cent,  and  the  shareholders 
only  5  per  cent.,  whereas  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  10  per  cent,  is  authorized  to 
shareholders.  The  following  short  synopsis 
will  serve  to  show  briefly  the  steady  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  company’s  business 
by  decades  since  incorporation,  viz.  : — ■ 


THORNTON  DAVIDSON  &  CO. 

A  prominent  stock  and  bond  broking 
firm  of  Montreal  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Thornton  Davidson  and  Co.  This  business 
was  originally  established  in  1905  as 
Hickson  and  Davidson,  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  firm  being  the  late  Mr.  Thornton 
Davidson,  who  was  throughout  his  life¬ 
time  closely  associated  with  financial 
circles  in  New  York  and  Montreal.  The 
partnership  was  dissolved  in  1908,  and  the 
business  became  that  of  Thornton  David¬ 
son  &  Co.  Mr.  Davidson  died  in  April 
1912,  and  the  business  has  since  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Davidson,  a 
brother,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Wyse,  who  joined 
the  partnership  in  November  1912.  The 
firm  transacts  a  large  business  in  all 
classes  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  holds  an 
honourable  position  in  the  Canadian  world 


Year. 

Income. 

Assets. 

Life  Assurances 
in  Force. 

1872 

Dollars. 

48,210.93 

Dollars. 

96,461.95 

Dollars. 

1,064,350.00 

1883 

274,865.50 

735.940-10 

6,779,566.00 

1893 

1,240,483.12 

4,00  r, 776.90 

27.799,757-00 

1903 

3,986,139.50 

15.505,776.48 

75,681,189.00 
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13,996,401.64 

55.726, 347.32 

202,363,996.00 

In  1915  the  company  expect  to  enter 
their  new  premises  on  Dominion  Square, 
where  a  large  building,  which  will  rank 
among  the  handsomest  and  most  efficient 
office  structures  in  the  Dominion,  is  being 
erected.  The  building  will  have  a  frontage 
of  144  ft.,  a  depth  of  220  ft.,  and  a  height 
of  109  ft.;  it  will  be  built  of  grey  granite 
and  will  embody  the  very  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  modern  commercial  architecture. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  indoor  staff  of  the  head  office 
numbers  200  people,  while  altogether  about 
8,000  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
company. 

The  directors  and  chief  officials  comprise  : 
Mr.  Robertson  Macaulay,  president  ;  Mr. 

S.  H.  Ewing,  vice-president;  directors, 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Birks,  Hon.  Raoul  Dan- 
durand,  j.  Redpath  Dougall,  George  E. 
Drummond,  H.  Warren  K.  Hale,  H.  S. 
Holt,  Charles  R.  Hosmer,  Abner  Kingman, 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  John  McKergow  ;  general 
manager,  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  F.I.A., 
F.A.S.  ;  actuary,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Wood, 

F. I.A.,  F.A.S. ;  assistant  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  agencies,  Mr.  Frederick 

G.  Cope  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Macnutt. 


of  finance.  Mr.  Hugh  Davidson  was  born 
and  educated  in  Montreal,  and  joined  the 
firm  in  1909,  succeeding  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange  and  of  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht  Club,  and  other  similar  social  and 
sporting  bodies. 

TOOKE  BROS.,  LTD. 

The  business  now  known  asTooke  Bros., 
Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  was  originally  started  in 
1870  by  Mr.  B.  Tooke  and  the  late  Mr. 
A.  F.  Gault,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount 
Royal  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  firm  entered  the  industrial  world 
as  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  men’s 
shirts,  collars,  and  other  articles  of 
clothing,  which  at  that  time  were  mainly 
supplied  by  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain.  The  venture  was  a  success  from 
the  first,  and  after  a  while  Mr.  Leslie 
Skelton  was  taken  into  partnership  and 
the  firm’s  name  changed  to  Skelton, 
Tooke  &  Co.  Four  years  after  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  business  Mr.  Gault  retired. 


It  was  in  1878  that  Mr.  Tooke  retired 
from  the  firm  of  Skelton,  Tooke  &  Co. 
and  formed  the  new  firm  of  Tooke  Bros. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Tooke  joined  the  firm,  and 
remained  as  an  active  partner  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  associated 
solely  with  the  retail  establishments,  so 
the  manufacturing  business  was  carried 
on  by  Mr.  B.  Tooke  only. 

The  early  premises  were  situated  jn  St. 
Paul  Street,  but  despite  various  enlarge¬ 
ments  soon  became  too  small.  A  new 
factory  was  built  on  Latour  Street  and 
every  allowance  made,  so  it  was  thought, 
for  all  possible  expansion  of  trade.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  these 
premises  failed  to  house  the  large  staff  and 
stock  of  goods,  and  land  was  bought  in  the 
municipality  of  St.  Henry,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Montreal.  Here  was  erected  a  large 
factory,  a  building  which  is  considered 
perfect  in  every  detail,  and  equipped  with 
machinery  of  the  very  latest  type.  Later 
on  a  new  factory  was  erected  at  Lachine, 
while  the  Alliance  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  bought  out  and  are  now 
manufacturing  as  a  subsidiary  company 
to  Tooke  Bros.,  Ltd.  In  addition  to 
manufacturing,  the  firm  imports  large 
quantities  of  goods  from  Europe. 

Branches  have  been  established  both  in 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  while  the  firm  also 
have  permanent  sample  rooms  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Calgary,  Regina,  Halifax,  St.  John, 
and  Quebec. 

Mr.  B.  Tooke  commenced  his  com¬ 
mercial  career  in  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Gault  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  gradually  worked 
his  way  into  a  position  of  importance  with 
that  firm.  His  services  and  close  attention 
to  business  were  recognized  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  F.  Gault,  who  assisted  him  very 
largely  in  establishing  the  business  he  is 
now  engaged  in.  Mr.  Tooke  was  president 
of  the  Pointe  Claire  Boating  Club  for 
eight  years,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
has  been  president  of  the  Beaconsfield 
Golf  Club.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Montreal  Abattoirs,  vice-president  of  the 
Dominion  Guarantee  Company,  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Temple  Company,  and  a  director  of 
several  other  industrial  enterprises.  He 
is  in  addition  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  a  life  governor  of  four  of 
Montreal's  hospitals. 
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H.  R.  N.  VI AU  REALTY  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY 

For  years  this  company  of  real  estate 
and  loan  brokers  has  been  doing  a  large 
business  in  both  departments  in  which 
the  firm  is  interested.  The  offices  of  the 
organization  at  Montreal  are  run  under 
the  firm  name  of  the  H.  R.  N.  Yiau 
Realty  and  Trust  Company.  The  firm 
lends  money  on  first,  second,  and  third 
mortgages,  at  moderate  rates  of  interest, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  having  one  of 
the  largest  businesses  of  this  kind  in  the 
metropolis,  the  aggregate  annual  business 
amounting  to  about  11,500,000,  most  of 
which  is  specialized  on  second  and  third 
mortgages.  The  money  thus  invested  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  supplied  by  the 
farmer  clients  of  the  firm  who  reside  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

Under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr.  H.  R.  N. 
Viau,  who  is  managing  director  of  the 
company,  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  business  during  the  last 
nine  years  of  dealing  in  this  particular 
line.  Mr.  Viau,  who  is  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  born  near  Montreal,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  a  rural  school  and 
in  Montreal.  He  is  one  of  the  keen 
financial  business  men  of  the  city  who 
has  placed  himself  in  an  enviable  position 
in  the  realty  and  brokerage  world. 

WAYAGAMACK  PULP  AND  PAPER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  important 
corporations  that  have  been  formed  to 
turn  to  account  the  vast  lumber  resources 
of  the  province  of  Quebec — resources  the 
full  extent  of  which  are  even  yet  unknown. 
It  was  established  in  1912,  and  the  plant 
built  at  Three  Rivers,  the  gateway  to  the 
St.  Maurice  Valley,  the  most  prolific  forest 
region  in  the  province.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  region  the  River  St.  Maurice 
plays  an  important  part.  At  various  points 


large  water  powers  have  been  developed 
and  still  more  are  available  for  future 
expansion  ;  the  stream  itself  carries  the 
logs  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  waterways  is 
the  Port  of  Three  Rivers  at  which  the 
lumber  may  be  loaded  direct  into  ocean¬ 
going  liners. 

The  trees  of  this  great  region  are  mainly 
of  the  kind  of  which  the  best  kraft,  pulp, 
and  paper  are  made,  and  it  is  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  three  products  that  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  mainly  devotes  itself.  The  company 
owns  1,121  square  miles  of  forest  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  river,  and  with  a  capital  of 
1 10,000,000,  comprised  of  $5,000,000 
common  stock  and  $5,000,000  bonds,  was 
enabled  to  install  mills  of  the  highest 
standard,  built  of  massive  steel  and  con¬ 
crete,  containing  the  latest  and  most 
approved  machinery,  and  equipped  in 
every  detail  with  the  appliances  necessary 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  quality 
of  kraft,  pulp,  and  paper.  Extensive  saw¬ 
mills  are  also  maintained  and  are  connected 
with  the  tracks  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  products  of  the  company 
are  shipped  throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  America,  and  South 
Africa. 

The  directors  are  men  of  great  eminence 
in  commercial  and  financial  circles,  and 
include  Mr.  J.  N.  Greenshields,  the  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Whitehead,  the  vice- 
president  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Pyke,  Hon. 
Robert  Mackay,  and  Mr.  J.  Reid  Wilson. 

J.  and  L.  M.  WOOD 

As  financial  agents  and  dealers  in  invest¬ 
ment  securities  Messrs.  J.  and  L.  M.  Wood 
are  among  the  most  prominent  on  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange.  The  firm  was 
established  in  1911,  and  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  arranging  the  first 
reorganization  of  this  company,  the  Cedars 
Rapids  Manufacturing  and  Power  Com¬ 


pany,  Riordon  Pulp  andi  Paper  Company, 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Kelt  Company, 
Guardian  Realty  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  Clutf  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd., 
Standard  Chemical  Iron  and  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  Canada  Wire 
and  Cable  Company,  Ltd. 

The  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  John  Wood, 
died  in  September  1913.  He  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  received  his 
higher  education  at  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  where  he  studied  law.  lie  was 
called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1905,  and  for 
six  years  practised  law  in  Ontario.  For 
sortie  time  he  was  associated  with  the 
Hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt,  K.C.,  and  later 
he  became  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bick- 
nell,  Bain  &  Co.,  from  which  firm  he 
retired  in  1911  to  become  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  J.  and  L.  M.  Wood.  During  his 
short  business  career  in  Canadian  financial 
circles  he  became  very  prominent.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  keen  financial  judgment  and 
having  a  wide  knowledge  of  business 
affairs,  his  future  in  the  Canadian  busi¬ 
ness  world  was  exceedingly  bright,  and 
his  untimely  decease  was  widely  regretted 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

His  brother,  Mr.  L.  M.  Wood,  has  had 
a  varied  career.  He  was  born  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  After 
leaving  school  he  spent  five  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  stockbroking  firm  of 
E.  and  C.  Randolph.  He  remained  with 
this  firm  for  two  years,  leaving  there  to 
start  business  as  a  contractor.  Another 
two  years  were  spent  in  this  occupation. 
Mr.  Wood  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  brokerage  business,  and  afterwards 
became  manager  in  Ontario  for  the 
Dominion  Bond  Company,  Ltd.  He  left 
this  company  in  1911  to  join  forces  with 
his  brother.  He  is  a  member  cf  the 
Toronto  Club,  the  Toronto  Golf  Club, 
the  Halifax  Club,  the  Montreal  Club, 
the  Montreal  Racquet  Club,  and  the 
Royal  Montreal  Golf  Club. 


QUEBEC  FROM  POINT  LEVIS. 


CITY  OF  QUEBEC 


NKXAMPLED  for 
p  ict  urcsqueness 
and  magnificence 
of  position  on  the 
American  Conti¬ 
nent  and  for  the 
romance  of  her 
historic  associations, 
Quebec  sits  on  her  impregnable  heights, 
a  queen  among  the  cities  of  the  New 
World.” 

There  are  few  writers  who  have  been 
able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  pay  Quebec 
some  such  tribute  as  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Charles  Marshall.  It  is  difficult  to 
be  merely  matter-of-fact  when  writing  of 
this  ancient  capital,  this  “splendid  ana¬ 
chronism  of  the  American  Continent,”  1  as 
one  writer  has  well  expressed  it.  Relics  of 
its  storied  past  abound  on  every  side,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  its  romantic  history 
one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  materialism  that 
prevails  to-day. 

Stadacona  was  the  name  of  the  Indian 
village  which  occupied  the  ground  upon 
which  now  stands  the  city  of  Quebec  when 
Jacques  Cartier  arrived  there  in  1535  and 
spent  the  winter  in  huts  erected  near  the 
Dorchester  Bridge.  Cartier  returned  to 
France  in  the  spring,  but  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Stadacona  six  years  later.  Having 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Indians,  how- 

1  “  From  Halifax  to  Vancouver,”  by  B.  Pullen- 
Burry 


ever,  by  kidnapping  their  chief,  Donnacona, 
upon  his  former  visit,  he  was  obliged  to 
proceed  some  ten  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  permanent  settlement. 
The  real  founder  of  Quebec  was  Champ¬ 
lain,  who  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
1603,  and  again  in  1608.  Upon  the  latter 
occasion  he  erected  at  Stadacona  a 
number  of  buildings  which  he  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wooden  wall  encircled  by  a 
moat.  Such  was  the  birth  of  Quebec. 

Champlain  was  still  directing  the  affairs 
of  the  settlement  when,  in  1629,  it  was 
captured  by  Sir  David  Kirke,  an  English 
naval  commander.  Only  for  three  years, 
however,  did  Canada  remain  under  the 
dominion  of  England,  for  in  1632,  b}'  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Charles  I 
restored  the  country  to  France  for  $240,000. 
Two  years  later  death  robbed  Quebec  of 
its  founder. 

It  was  not  until  1759  that  Quebec  finally 
came  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
although  in  1690  and  1711  two  attempts 
to  capture  the  city  were  made  without 
success.  During  the  125  years  that  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  death  of  Champlain 
and  the  end  of  French  dominion,  many 
explorations  had  been  made  and  not  a 
little  progress  in  settlement  accomplished. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter  had 
been  numerous  since,  for  a  long  time,  no 
inducements  were  offered  to  settlers,  while 
the  danger  of  massacre  by  the  hostile 
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Indian  tribes  was  on  several  occasions  only 
too  apparent.  The  latter  part  of  the 
French  regime,  however,  had  witnessed 
more  favourable  conditions,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  Quebec  was  already  a  city 
of  several  thousand  people. 

The  death  of  Greater  France  was  not 
brought  about  without  heavy  loss  to  the 
British.  The  two  countries  had  waged 
war  in  America  for  many  years,  and  victory 
had  rested  first  with  one  side  and  then 
with  the  other.  The  final  struggle  was  as 
bitter  as  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Saunders, 
anchored  off  the  Island  of  Orleans,  4 
miles  below  Quebec,  on  June  26,  1759. 
The  French  army,  13,000  strong,  under  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  was  encamped  on 
the  shore  at  Beauport,  while  within  the  city 
of  Quebec  itself  was  a  garrison  of  2,000 
men  and  upon  its  walls  a  hundred  cannon. 
It  was  no  easy  task  that  confronted  Wolfe, 
the  young  hero  in  command  of  the  military 
forces,  but  he  commenced  the  siege  with 
the  same  determination  and  courage  that 
had  marked  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg.  Landing  most  of  his  troops 
upon  the  Island  of  Orleans,  he  began 
operations  by  setting  up  on  Point  Levis, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a 
battery  which  swept  the  lower  town  and 
soon  made  it  uninhabitable.  His  next  move 
was  to  land  a  force  of  3,000  men  below  the 
Montmorency,  with  the  object  of  attacking 
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the  enemy  upon  the  flank,  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  rear.  Foiled  in  this  he  made  a  des¬ 
perate  attack  upon  the  enemy  in  front,  a 
little  above  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  but 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  450  men.  A 
long  delay  then  ensued,  owing  to  Wolfe’s 
illness,  during  which  the  British  fleet  was 
divided,  part  of  it  gathering  above  Quebec. 
This  new  move  led  the  French  to  send 
a  force  of  1,500  men  from  the  Beauport 
camp  to  the  heights  beyond  the  city  and 
weakened  the  defence.  In  “The  Story  of 
the  Canadian  People,"  Mr.  David  M.  Duncan 
tells  in  simple  and  graphic  terms  the  story 
of  the  final  attack.  “  Drawing  off  the 
detachment  from  the  Montmorency,”  he 
says,  “he  [Wolfe]  gathered  a  force  of  3,600 
men  on  the  fleet  above  the  city,  at  the  same 
time  ordering  1,200  at  Point  Levis  to  be  in 
readiness  to  join  him.  The  place  chosen 
for  the  intended  landing  was  the  Anse  du 
Foulon,  afterwards  called  Wolfe’s  Cove, 
about  i-j  miles  from  the  city.  Under 
the  cover  of  a  dark  night  a  fleet  of  small 
boats  drifted  silently  down  the  river, 
one  of  the  foremost  bearing  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  who,  amid  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  is  said  to  have  repeated  softly 
Gray's  ‘Elegy.’  Under  the  shadow  of  his 
approaching  death,  no  more  fitting  words 
could  have  fallen  from  the  hero's  lips 
than — 

“  ‘  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.’ 

“  Landing  upon  the  strand  at  the  base  of 
the  heights,  24  volunteers  led  the  way  up 
the  narrow  path.  The  sound  of  musket- 
shots  and  loud  huzzas  told  Wolfe  that  the 
heights  had  been  scaled  and  the  guards 
overcome.  Then  the  whole  force  went 
scrambling  up  the  embankment,  grasping 
trees  and  bushes.  The  morning  light  fell 
upon  the  British  army  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  What 
seemed  impossible  had  been  accomplished, 
but  Wolfe  was  still  in  a  desperate  position, 
having  a  French  army  in  his  rear  and 
Quebec  and  the  Beauport  forces  in  front. 
In  victory  lay  the  one  hope  of  the  British. 
Montcalm,  upon  learning  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  hurried  out  to  attack  the  enemy. 
In  irregular  order  the  French  advanced, 
shouting  and  firing  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  range.  The  British  stood  still  until 
the  French  were  within  40  paces,  when,  at 
the  word  of  command,  they  fired  a  deadly 
volley  into  the  advancing  line.  Then 
followed  a  general  charge  with  bayonets 
and  broadswords.  Wolfe  led  until  he  fell 


shot  through  the  breast.  As  he  was  being 
carried  to  the  rear,  he  overheard  one  of  his 
men  cry,  ‘They  run;  see  how  they  run  !’ 
‘  Who  run  ?  ’  Wolfe  demanded.  ‘  The 
enemy,  sir.  They  give  way  everywhere.’ 
Turning  on  his  side,  the  dying  man  mur¬ 
mured,  ‘  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in 
peace  !  ’  The  French,  too,  lost  their  leader. 
That  night  within  the  walls  of  Quebec 
Montcalm  lay  mortally  wounded.  When 
told  by  the  physician  that  he  had  only  12 
hours  to  live,  he  remarked  :  ‘  So  much  the 
better.  I  am  happy  that  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.’ 

“There  was  still  no  reason  for  sur¬ 
rendering  the  city,  but  the  death  of 
Montcalm  threw  the  command  entirely 

into  the  hands  of  Vaudreuil,  whose  one 
thought  seemed  to  be  to  seek  a  place 
of  safety.  Leaving  the  city  in  charge  of 
Ramesay  and  a  few  hundred  men,  he 
began  a  disgraceful  retreat  towards 

Montreal.  Levis,  who  was  hurrying  up 

with  reinforcements,  urged  him  to  turn 
back  and  try  to  prevent  a  surrender. 
This  he  did,  but  too  late.  Ramesay  had 
surrendered,  and  the  capital  of  New 

France  had,  for  the  second,  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  last  time,  passed  into  British 
possession.  The  news  of  the  victory 
filled  Britain  with  joy,  tinged,  however, 
with  sadness  at  the  memory  of  the  hero 
who  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph.’’ 

The  end  of  the  struggle  between  the 
French  and  British  forces  in  Canada  had 
not  yet  come,  however,  and  more  blood 
was  still  to  be  spilt  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  In  the  spring  of  1760,  a  few 
months  after  the  events  just  chronicled, 
a  French  army  of  10,000  men  under  the 
command  of  De  Levis  attempted  to 
recapture  the  city.  But  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  British  fleet  they  would 
probably  have  succeeded,  for  the  British 
commander,  General  Murray,  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  first  encounter  and  forced 
to  retreat  within  the  city  walls.  Fifteen 
years  later  Britain  was  again  to  defend 
her  new  acquisition,  but  this  time  against 
invaders  of  her  own  blood.  When  the 
American  colonies  took  advantage  of  the 
weakened  condition  in  which  the  Mother 
County  found  herself  after  a  long  and 
strenuous  war  with  France  to  declare 
their  independence,  they  also  endeavoured 
to  incite  the  French-Canadians  to  rebel. 
Piqued  at  her  refusal  to  join  them,  the 
American  rebels  marched  upon  Quebec 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  war.  In  1775 


General  Benedict  Arnold  marched  along 
the  Chaudiere  Valley  and  took  up  his 
position  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
on  November  14th.  Here  he  was  joined 
a  fortnight  later  by  General  Montgomery, 
who  had  ascended  the  Richelieu,  capturing 
the  forts  of  Chambly  and  St.  John’s,  and 
passing  through  Montreal,  which,  for 
strategic  reasons,  had  been  wisely  aban¬ 
doned.  Under  the  command  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  the  assault  upon  Quebec  was 
commenced,  but  despite  the  advantage 
in  numbers  held  by  the  Americans,  the 
British  garrison  won  the  day.  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  killed,  Arnold  was  wounded, 
and  their  followers  forced  to  surrender. 

Since  then  the  history  of  Quebec  has 
been  peaceful  and  comparatively  unevent¬ 
ful.  Political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
have  played  a  large  part  in  its  life  and 
the  city  is  still  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  province.  Before  Confederation, 
it  was  the  capital  of  United  Canada,  and 
it  was  in  the  Old  Parliament  House  that, 
in  1864,  the  arguments  for  and  against 
Confederation  were  weighed  in  the 
balance.  It  was  a  year  later  that  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Ottawa,  and  in  1867  that  the  city  became 
the  capital  of  the  newly  named  province 
of  Quebec. 

The  tremendous  tide  of  immigration 
that  has  swept  over  Canada  since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuiy  has 
had  little  effect  upon  Quebec.  While 
other  cities  were  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  while  new  towns  were  springing 
up  every  day,  the  old  capital  remained 
almost  stationary.  During  the  40  years 
of  the  period  between  1871  and  1911 
the  increase  in  population  was  less  than 
20,000 ;  the  respective  figures,  in  fact, 
were  59,699  and  78,710.  To-da}’,  in  1914, 
the  population  probably  does  not  exceed 
80,000.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
population  is  of  French  origin.  In  1911, 
in  fact,  the  census  shows  that  no  fewer 
than  68,080  people  of  French  origin  were 
resident  within  the  city. 

It  would  not  be  surprising,  however, 
if  a  change  were  shortly  to  make  itself 
apparent.  Hitherto  Quebec  has  suffered 
from  the  rivalry  of  Montreal,  to  which 
port  most  of  the  ocean-going  vessels 
proceed.  But  the  waterway  between  the 
two  ports  will  not  accommodate  the 
largest  liners  now  plying  between  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  These  vessels  have 
to  discharge  their  passengers  and  tran- 
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ship  their  freight  at  Quebec,  and,  since 
the  trend  of  modern  shipbuilding  is  towards 
still  larger  vessels,  more  and  more  ships 
will  be  forced  to  discontinue  their  journey 
beyond  that  point.  Quebec,  in  fact,  gives 
promise  of  becoming  the  chief  summer 
port  for  passenger  traffic  in  Canada, 
and  is  even  now  busily  engaged  in 
fitting  herself  for  that  position.  The 
completion  of  the  National  Transcon¬ 
tinental  Railway  renders  it  important 
that  every  needful  facility  and  equipment 
should  be  provided  without  unnecessary 
delay.  Pending  the  completion  of  the 
Quebec  Bridge  which  will  connect  the 
two  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  will 
probably  not  be  finished  before  1917,  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  a  ferry-boat  of 
sufficiently  large  dimensions  to  be  capable 
of  handling  a  whole  passenger  train  at 
one  crossing.  By  means  of  this  feri'y 
the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
National  Transcontinental  will  be  given 
a  temporary  connection.  The  ferry  land¬ 
ings  for  this  boat  are  already  under 
construction  both  on  the  Levis  side  and 
the  Quebec  side,  while  at  St.  Malo,  in  the 
city,  200  acres  of  land  are  being  prepared 
for  the  erection  of  railway  shops. 

The  Quebec  Bridge  will  be  one  of  the 
great  bridges  of  the  world.  It  will  have 
a  cantilever  span  of  1,800  ft.,  the  centre 
suspended  span  between  the  cantilevers 
being  650  ft.  wide,  and  this  will  be 
supported  by  4  posts,  each  300  ft.  high, 
with  a  total  weight  of  about  12,000,000 
lb.  The  posts  are  designed  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  5,000  lb.  per  lineal  foot.  The 
shoes  will  weigh  400  tons  apiece,  a  not 
unnecessary  weight,  since  they  will  have 
to  support  the  whole  bridge  at  a  height 
of  150  ft.  above  highest  tide  water,  a 
total  load  of  55,000,000  lb. 

The  Dominion  Government,  who  are 
undertaking  this  work,  have  also  taken 
upon  their  shoulders  the  construction  at 
Lauson  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
dry  docks  in  the  world.  According  to 
a  statement  compiled  by  the  experts  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  no  larger 
dock  is  either  in  existence  or  in  contem¬ 
plation  in  any  British  or  American  port 
than  that  which  is  being  commenced 
within  the  limits  of  Quebec  Harbour. 
The  authority  for  this  statement  is  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  himself,  Sir  Robert  Laird 
Borden,  who  also  said  in  connection  with 
the  dock  : 


“  Last  vear  in  London  we  sought  and 
obtained  information  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Admiralty  in  respect  of  the 
character,  the  dimensions,  and  the  possible 
uses  of  such  a  dock.  The  information 
thus  gathered  was  of  great  value,  and  it 
has  been  acted  upon  in  determining  the 
size  and  character  of  this  dock,  which 
primarily  will  be  utilized  for  commercial 
purposes  to  the  marked  advantage  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  route,  but  which  will  also 
be  capable  of  use  in  time  of  need  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Admiralty.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinions  may  exist  upon 
the  question  of  preparation  for  defence, 
there  can  be  no  sound  objection  to  a 
policy  which  subserves  in  the  first  place 
the  necessities  of  commerce  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  peace  and  which  can  also 
be  made  available  for  naval  purposes  in 
time  of  need.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and 
indeed  anticipated  that  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  dry  dock  there  will 
come  the  speedy  development  of  such 
an  enlarged  repair  plant  as  is  needful  at 
this  port.  Without  assuming  the  role  of 
prophet,  one  may  well  anticipate  that 
from  these  beginnings  there  may  in 
the  future  spring  up  a  great  shipbuilding 
industry  surpassing  even  that  which  in 
the  old  days  of  wooden  ships  flourished 
in  and  around  the  harbour  of  Quebec.” 

“The  city,  as  seen  from  a  distance,” 
says  Charles  Marshall,  “  rises  stately  and 
solemn,  like  a  grand  pile  of  monumental 
buildings.  Clustering  houses,  tall,  irregular, 
with  high-pitched  roofs,  crowd  the  long 
line  of  shore  and  climb  the  rocky  heights. 
Great  piles  of  stone  churches,  colleges,  and 
public  buildings,  crowned  with  gleaming 
minarets,  rise  above  the  mass  of  dwellings. 
The  clear  air  permits  the  free  use  of  tin 
for  the  roofs  and  spires,  and  the  dark 
stonework  is  relieved  with  gleaming  light. 
Above  all  rise  the  long  dark  lines  of  one 
of  the  world's  famous  citadels,  the  Gibraltar 
of  America,” 

Viewed  from  within,  as  it  were,  the 
city  is  just  as  attractive  as  from  the  ex¬ 
terior.  Everywhere  is  preserved  the  story 
of  the  past,  for  few  cities  live  up  to 
their  official  mottoes  as  Quebec  does 
to  her  “Je  me  souviens.”  “Nowhere,” 
says  Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  “  is  the  life  of 
the  living  so  blended  with  the  glory  of  the 
dead.  ...  ‘Je  me  souviens’  might  be 
the  motto  of  the  whole  bi-racial  group 
of  poets  and  historians  and  orators  who 
have  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  the  citadel. 
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.  .  .  And  always  the  past  is  the  note 
which  they  strike — chronicles,  souvenirs, 
laudations,  regrets.” 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
consists  of  a  Lower  Town,  lying  on  the 
narrow  strips  of  level  land  fringing  the 
river  bank,  and  of  an  Upper  Town, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  bluff,  rising 
almost  vertically  on  both  sides  to  a  height 
of  200  to  350  ft.  above  the  water.  The 
former,  being  close  to  the  dock^,  is  the 
main  industrial  section  of  Quebec.  Its 
narrow  and  irregular  streets,  paved  with 
cobble-stones  and  lined  with  quaint  sag- 
roofed  houses  with  queer  little  dormer 
windows  and  wooden  bridges  from  roof 
to  roof,  are  typical  of  those  seen  in  one 
of  the  older  French  provincial  towns. 
There  is  little  in  the  Lower  Town,  in  fact, 
that  bespeaks  the  new  world  ;  the  visitor 
can  more  easily  imagine  himself  in 
Normandy. 

The  chief  shopping  streets  in  St.  Roch, 
to  give  the  Lower  Town  its  official  name, 
are  St.  Joseph  and  Crown  Streets,  through 
which  run  electric  trams.  The  quaintest 
and  busiest  part  of  the  Lower  Town, 
however,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
docks,  at  the  foot  of  Dufferin  Terrace. 
Here  is  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  which  stands  close  to  the  site 
upon  which  Champlain  erected  his  fortress. 
The  church  was  built  in  1688,  and  two 
years  later  was  given  the  title  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Victoire,  to  commemorate 
the  defeat  of  the  English  under 
Admiral  Phipps,  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  1711,  when  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Walker  was  forced  to  disperse,  the  plural 
designation  was  adopted.  The  church 
was  burnt  during  the  siege  in  which 
the  English  turned  the  tables,  and  rebuilt 
some  six  years  later.  A  restoration  followed 
in  1888. 

Close  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  at  the  end  of  the  mediaeval 
Sous-le-Fort  Street,  is  an  elevator  leading 
to  Dufferin  Terrace  in  the  Upper  Town. 
There  also  commences  here  Little  Champ¬ 
lain  Street,  where  Montgomery  met  his 
death  in  1775,  while  near  the  wharves  of 
the  river-steamer  is  the  Champlains  Market, 
the  great  clearing-house  for  local  habitants. 
North  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  is  St. 
Peter  Street,  with  many  warehouses,  and 
upon  St.  Andrew  Street  stands  the  Custom 
House,  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Parallel  with  St.  Peter  Street  is 
Sault-au-Matelot  Street  running  into  Sous- 
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le-Cap  Street,  perhaps  the  two  quaintest 
old  streets  in  the  citv.  An  important 
thoroughfare  is  St.  Paul  Street,  which 
runs  past  the  three  stations  owned  by 
the  Lake  St.  John  and  Saguenay  Railway, 
the  Montmorency  and  Charlevoix  Railway, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
eventually  joins  St.  Joseph  Street.  Upon 
the  far  bank  of  the  St.  Charles  River  is 
Victoria  Park,  in  which  stands  a  monument 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

But  while  the  Lower  Town  presents 
much  that  is  quaint  and  picturesque, 
there  is  much  more  of  historic  interest 
within  the  walls  of  the  Upper  Town. 
It  is  from  the  Upper  Town,  too,  that  the 
superb  views  may  be  had  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  St.  Charles  Rivers,  the  fertile 
Isle  d’Orleans,  the  populous  heights  of 
Levis,  the  villages  of  the  Cote  de  Beaupre, 
and  the  distant  ranges  of  mountains. 
Whether  it  is  seen  at  daylight,  at  dusk, 
or  after  nightfall,  when  the  city  lights 
are  lit,  the  view  seldom  fails  to  charm, 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  groups  of 
natives  and  visitors  congregate  upon 
Dufferin  Terrace  and  feast  their  eyes 
upon  the  panorama  that  is  spread 
beneath  them. 

Dufferin  Terrace  is  a  splendid  pro¬ 
menade  consisting  of  a  huge  wooden 
platform  a  J  mile  long  and  from  50  to 
70  ft.  wide.  Erected  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs,  it  is  185  ft.  above  the  Lower 
Town  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  first 
built  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  and  is  still 
sometimes  called  the  Durham  Terrace, 
but  in  1877  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 
The  Earl  of  Dufferin  was  Governor-General 
of  Canada  at  that  time  and  from  him  the 
terrace  took  its  name.  A  number  of 
kiosks  and  a  bandstand  provide  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  statue  of 
Champlain,  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
unveiled  in  1898.  Close  to  the  statue 
stands  the  famous  Chateau  Frontenac,  the 
castellated  hostelry  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  hotels  in  America.  Near  by,  in  a 
corner  of  the  Governor’s  Garden,  stands 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  terrace,  just 
before  Cape  Diamond  is  reached,  is  the 
Citadel,  covering  40  acres  of  ground.  The 
present  fortifications  date  from  1823  and 
are  much  more  extensive  than  those 
erected  by  the  French  in  1716.  A  large 
parade  and  drill-ground  is  surrounded  by 


barracks,  while  under  the  walls  have  been 
built  the  magazines.  A  large  house  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Governor- 
General  during  his  visits  to  Quebec. 

Behind  the  Citadel  lie  the  Garrison 
Club,  the  premier  rendezvous  for  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  represen¬ 
tative  lawyers,  merchants,  and  officials ; 
the  St.  Louis  Gate,  the  esplanade  with  a 
few  old  cannons,  and  the  large  new 
Parliament  Buildings.  The  latter  are 
built  of  grey  stone  in  French  Renaissance 
style,  and  have  a  central  tower  160  fl.  in 
height.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this 
tower,  standing  as  it  does  so  high  above 
the  St.  Lawrence,  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  To  the  south  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings  is  a  drill-hall,  in 
which  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  great 
Congres  du  Parler  Frangais,  by  means  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  French-Canadian 
community  hope  to  foster  and  exalt  the 
French  language  in  Quebec. 

A  little  beyond  the  drill-hall  lie  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  the  historic  heights 
where  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fought  and 
died  and  where  Murray  was  defeated  by 
the  French.  The  remains  of  some  old 
British  fortifications  may  be  traced  here, 
while  two  or  three  martello  towers,  a  rifle 
factory,  an  observatory,  and  a  gaol  have 
been  erected  and  a  large  park  laid  out.  A 
short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  gaol 
stands  the  monument  to  which  nearly  all 
Britons  make  a  pilgrimage  when  visiting 
Quebec,  the  monument  which  bears  the 
inscription,  “  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious, 
Sept.  13,  1759.” 

The  whole  of  the  area  between  the 
Citadel  and  Wolfe’s  Cove  is  now  being 
transformed  into  a  Battlefields  Park, 
through  which  drives  and  paths  will  be 
laid  out  and  a  total  area  of  230  acres 
converted  into  what  should  prove  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pleasaunces  in  the 
British  Empire. 

In  the  Rue  des  Jardins  stands  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  the  present  buildings 
of  which  date  from  1686.  A  few  years 
ago  the  old  chapel,  which  was  completed 
in  1723,  was  replaced  by  a  new  structure, 
but  many  of  its  fittings  have  been  retained 
intact.  Some  fine  paintings  hang  upon 
the  walls,  there  are  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  several  famous  pioneers,  and — 
strange  and  gruesome  relic  J — the  skull  of 
Montcalm,  whose  tomb  is  also  here,  is 
contained  within  a  glass  case. 

“  A  sombre  and  solid  group  of  buildings, 
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with  entrances  hidden  away  mysteriously 
in  side  streets,  threaded  by  dark  passages, 
and  full  of  bare  corridors ;  grey  build¬ 
ings  perched  upon  the  primeval  rock, 
from  whose  quadrangles  and  class-rooms 
you  catch  sounds  of  strident  recita¬ 
tions  and  strident  laughter,  or  glimpses 
of  boys  and  youths  in  long  blue  frock- 
coats,  with  bright  green  waist-sashes,  and 
clerical  masters  in  black  soutanes.  Such 
is  the  historic  seminary  of  Quebec  and 
the  more  modern  Laval  University.” 

Mi'.  Beckles  Willson,  from  whose  de¬ 
lightful  book,  “  Quebec  :  the  Laurentian 
Province,”  we  have  culled  the  foregoing 
description,  tells  us  that  the  oldest  of 
the  buildings  which  form  the  university 
dates  from  1666  and  the  newest  from 
)resterday.  “  The  seminary,”  he  says, 
“  was  founded  by  the  grim  and  master¬ 
ful  Frangois  de  Montmorency  Laval,  first 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  is  divided  into 
the  Great  Seminary,  for  the  education  of 
priests,  and  the  Minor  Seminary  (le  Petit 
Seminaire)  for  the  general  education  of 
boys,  of  whom  some  400  attend.  Out  of 
these  twin  seminaries,  Laval  University 
had  its  rise  in  1852,  when  it  was  granted 
a  Royal  Charter.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later  Pius  IX  issued  a  Bull  in  its  favour, 
according  the  university  the  patronage  of 
the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  placing  the  supervision  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  to  a  Higher  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
of  the  province.  It  possesses  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
and  is  attended  by  between  two  and  three 
hundred  students.  Thus  Laval  University 
is  strictly  under  the  control  of  the  hier¬ 
archy,  and  was  at  its  outset  placed  under 
the  ‘  special  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,’  and  its  fete-patronale  is  that  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Later,  in 
1873,  it  was  ‘consecrated  solemnly  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.’  ” 

Almost  adjoining  the  university  build¬ 
ings  is  the  Basilica  or  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  founded  in  1666,  but  dating  in 
its  present  form  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  An  interior  of 
white  paint  and  gilding  is  further  adorned 
by  a  number  of  valuable  paintings,  which 
include  a  Van  Dyck,  while  from  the  roof, 
in  front  of  the  chancel,  hangs  the  red 
hat  of  Cardinal  Taschereau. 

The  post  office,  which  stands  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  Basilica,  is  interesting  as 
occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Chien  d'Or 
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building,  and  a  stone,  bearing  the  carved 
and  gilded  figure  of  a  dog,  has  been 
inserted  above  the  inscription  given  below. 
The  words  are  supposed  to  express  the 
hatred  of  a  merchant  named  Philibert 
for  Intendant  Bigot,  the  corrupt  and 
profligate  tyrant,  who  was  appointed  to 
his  post  in  1748. 

Je  suis  un  cliien  qui  rouge  Eos 
En  le  rongeant  je  prends  moil  repos 
Un  temps  viendra  qui  n'est  pas  venu 
Que  je  mordrai  qui  rn’aura  mordu 


Another  great  Roman  Catholic  institution 
is  the  Hotel  Dieu  Convent  aud  Hospital. 
The  building  is  by  no  means  prepossessing, 
despite  its  bulk,  and  beyond  a  few  good 
paintings  contains  little  that  is  of  interest. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  placed  it 
under  the  charge  of  the  Hospitalieres  nuns. 

Many  other  scenes  and  relics  will  reward 
the  tourist  who  spends  a  few  days  in 
roaming  through  the  streets  of  Quebec. 


Social  life,  the  relations  of  the  French 
and  English  inhabitants,  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  many 
other  matters  of  interest  upon  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  touch  will  provide 
him  with  much  food  for  reflection  during 
his  leisure  hours.  Few  towns  in  the  Old 
World,  perhaps  none  in  the  New,  recall 
so  vividly  the  days  of  long  ago,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reflect  the  problems  and 
progress  of  the  twentieth  century.  » 


CORNER  OF  OLD  MONTREAL. 
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NTARIO,  with  a 
greater  population 
than  any  other  pro¬ 
vince  in  Canada,  with 
a  population  indeed 
greater  than  that  of 
the  four  western  pro¬ 
vinces  combined,  has 
an  estimated  area  of  407,262  square  miles 
and  measures  from  north  to  south  1,075 
miles  and  from  east  to  west  1,000  miles. 

Over  2,500,000  people  live  within  its 
boundaries.  This  in  itself  is  not  astonish¬ 
ing,  for  the  settlement  of  Ontario  com¬ 
menced  some  centuries  ago,  and  the 
province  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
a  new  country,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
south-eastern  peninsula,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  its  population  resides,  is 
concerned.  But  many  people  are  too 
prone  to  regard  Canada  as  consisting  of 
the  provinces  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  are  under  the  impression  that  immi¬ 
gration  is  almost  entirely  to  the  plains 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  or  the  valleys  of 
British  Columbia.  To  such  it  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  hear  that  Ontario  is  receiving 
twice  as  many  new  settlers  every  year  as 
any  other  province  in  the  Dominion. 
From  March  31,  1911,  to  March  31,  1912, 
100,227  immigrants  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  province,  while  British  Columbia 


was  next  in  favour  with  51,843.  In 
1912-13  the  population  of  Ontario  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  122,798  new 
settlers,  while  Quebec  gained  64,835 
people  from  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
countries. 

The  great  majority  of  people  in  the 
province  are  British,  for  Americans  and 
other  immigrants  generally  make  for 
Western  Canada.  This  has  had  the  result 
of  making  conditions  very  similar  to  those 
obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  one 
writer  remarks  :  “  Rural  Ontario  follows 

the  general  pattern  of  rural  England. 
Campbell’s  farm  of  about  100  acres 
adjoins  Walker’s  farm  of  similar  extent, 
and  then  comes  Graham’s,  Smith’s,  and 
Wicksteed’s  ;  and  across  the  road  is 
Cartwright's  farm  and  old  Bob  Purdy’s, 
with  other  farms  to  right  and  left 
of  them,  stretching  4  mile  in  one 
direction  to  a  village,  and  2  miles  in  the 
other  to  a  town.  And  behind  all  these 
farms  are  still  more  farms,  bordered  by 
another  road,  and  that  road  leads  also 
to  a  cluster  of  churches  and  chapels  and 
pretty  homes,  with  streets  of  shops  and 
a  town  hall,  a  post  office,  a  fire  station, 
and  a  market  square.” 

The  comparative  similarity  in  social 
conditions,  and  the  presence  of  so  many 
people  from  their  own  country,  makes 
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life  very  comfortable  for  new-comers 
from  the  British  Isles.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  surrounded  by  people  who  know  old 
haunts  at  home,  who  have  the  same 
traditions,  and  who  follow  the  same 
modes  of  living.  Excellent  fellow  as  the 
foreigner  often  is,  his  habits,  even  his 
ideals,  are  frequently  distasteful  to  the 
Briton,  just  as  the  customs  of  the  latter 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  foreigner.  Conse¬ 
quently  throughout  Canada  the  various 
nationalities  keep  largely  to  themselves, 
forming  little  colonies  in  which  the 
atmosphere  of  the  fatherland  to  some 
extent  prevails. 

But  Ontario  does  not  base  its  claim 
to  the  preference  of  the  Briton  merely 
on  the  congeniality  of  social  conditions 
or  the  prevalence  of  British  customs  and 
ideas.  It  offers  fertile  land,  an  equable 
climate,  and  a  share  in  the  prosperity 
that  is  born  of  tremendous  economic 
resources  in  the  form  of  minerals,  timber, 
and  water  power.  In  so  vast  a  province 
— Ontario  is  more  than  three  times  the  si/e 
of  the  British  Isles — the  climate  necessarily 
varies  in  different  districts.  Roughly,  how¬ 
ever,  two  main  divisions  may  be  made, 
Southern  or  Old  Ontario  and  Northern  or 
New  Ontario.  Mr.  R.  F.  Stupart,  Director 
of  the  Dominion  Observatory,  sums  up 
the  climate  of  Old  Ontario  in  a  few 
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graphic  phrases  :  “In  April,’  he  says, 
“  vegetation  makes  rapid  progress,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  the  trees 
are  partially  in  leaf.  Temperatures  of 
70°  and  over  are  sometimes  recorded. 
May  is  almost  always  a  very  delightful 
month,  with  a  mean  temperature  ranging 
between  520  and  530,  and  by  the  last  week 
all  trees  are  in  full  leaf.  The  summer 
months  are  decidedly  warm,  with  much 
sunshine  and  very  few  rainy  days,  most 
of  the  precipitation  falling  in  showers 
or  thunderstorms,  which  give  sufficient 
moisture  to  the  rapidly  ripening  crops. 
With  September  come  the  first  indications 
of  autumn,  with  cool  nights ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  ground  frosts  occur  until 
October,  which,  with  its  superb  weather 
and  glorious  autumn  tints,  is  one  of  the 
finest  months  of  the  year.  November, 
with  shortening  days,  is  often  wet;  but 
snow  rarely  falls  until  December,  when 
the  winter  sets  in  with  blustery  weather 
and  heavy  snowfalls,  sometimes  followed 
by  cold  spells,  during  which  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  fall  to  zero  or  lower.  January 
and  February  are  truly  winter,  and  the 
ground  is  usually  snow-covered.  With 
March  come  signs  of  spring ;  in  most 
years  all  snow  has  disappeared  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  by  the  end 
the  trees  are  beginning  to  bud.” 

In  the  north  of  Old  Ontario  a  greater 
snowfall  is  experienced  in  the  winter  with 
a  lower  and  less  variable  temperature 
than  prevails  in  the  south  of  the  province. 
In  the  summer  months  also  there  are 
slighter  differences  in  temperature.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question  in  greater  detail, 
Mr.  Stupart  says  : 

“In  the  valleys  of  the  Ottawa  and  the 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  we  find  a  moderately 
cold  winter,  but  a  singularly  exhilarating, 
bracing  atmosphere  makes  even  a  zero 
temperature  by  no  means  unpleasant. 
Signs  of  spring  are  not  wanting  early 
in  April,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May 
foliage  is  well  advanced,  and  then  follows 
a  decidedly  warm  summer.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is,  between  the  middle  of 
May  and  middle  of  September,  included 
between  the  same  isotherms  as  the  greater 
portion  of  France,  and,  after  a  protracted 
autumn,  winter  sets  in  again  before 
December. 

“  In  the  peninsula  of  Ontario,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  or  that  portion  of  the  province 
which  lies  east  of  Lake  Huron  and  north 
of  Lake  Erie  and  the  western  portion  of 


Lake  Ontario,  the  winters  are  by  no 
means  severe,  and  the  summers  are  seldom 
oppressively  hot  ;  this  being  due  to  the 
tempering  influence  of  the  lakes  by  which 
this  portion  of  Ontario  is  surrounded. 
In  the  western  counties  the  April  mean 
temperature  corresponds  nearly  to  that 
of  Southern  Scotland,  and  in  May  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  district 
is  slightly  higher  than  for  the  south  of 
England.  The  temperature  conditions 
during  the  summer  months  may,  as  in 
the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys,  be 
compared  with  those  of  France  ;  the 
normal  mean  temperature  for  July  ranging 
between  66°  and  720.  September  and 
October  are  generally  delightful  months, 
and  snow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground 
until  well  on  in  December,  except  on 
the  high  lands  of  the  interior  counties. 
That  portion  of  Ontario  which  lies  imme¬ 
diately  east  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  the 
district  of  Muskoka,  at  an  elevation  of 
740  ft.  above  the  sea,  abounding  in  small 
lakes,  possesses  a  wonderfully  bracing 
atmosphere  which,  with  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  bright  sunshine  and  a  pleasant 
temperature,  has  made  this  region  a 
summer  resort  much  frequented  by 
people  from  the  cities  and  towns  farther 
south.” 

In  New  Ontario,  generally  speaking,  the 
summers  are  warm  and  the  winters  very 
cold  and  bracing.  North  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron  the  winters  are  distinctly  severe, 
but  the  country  to  the  east  of  Lake  Huron 
and  to  the  north  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
benefits  from  the  tempering  influence  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  rainfall  is  also  greater 
in  this  part  than  in  the  north. 

There  are  13,500,000  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  the  province,  and 
over  14,000,000  acres  are  cleared  and 
fully  24,500,000  acres  are  assessed.  Con¬ 
sidering,  however,  that  there  are  at  least 
230,000,000  acres  of  land  surface,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  agricultural 
land  is  as  yet  cultivated. 

For  many  years  it  was  supposed  that 
the  northern  portion  of  the  province  was 
not  suitable  for  agricultural  settlement,  but 
it  has  now  been  conclusively  proved  that 
in  that  area  is  included  some  of  the  most 
productive,  or  rather  potentially  produc¬ 
tive,  soil  in  the  entire  Dominion.  Certain 
districts  in  Northern  Ontario  would  also 
appear  suitable  for  the  production  of 
fruit ;  in  fact,  experiments  have  shown 
that  in  Temiskaming  all  kinds  of  apples 
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and  other  hardy  fruits  can  be  grown.  These 
experiments,  however,  have  been  conducted 
under  special  conditions  by  Government 
experts  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  fruit 
production.  Perhaps  the  chief  claim  of 
Northern  Ontario  will  be  as  a  grain- 
producing  and  stock-raising  country,  but 
at  present  agricultural  development  is  so 
little  advanced  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  definite  statement. 

On  the  south  and  the  east  Ontario  is 
bounded  by  the  great  waterway  made  up  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
Superior.  As  one  of  the  greatest  inland 
waterways  of  the  world  these  lakes  and 
river  mean  much  to  Ontario  by  providing 
a  cheap  means  of  transit  between  different 
points  and  by  bringing  to  its  shores 
multitudes  of  tourists  and  other  transients. 
With  people  who  have  the  time  to  spare 
it  is  a  popular  route  to  the  Canadian  West, 
for  by  its  means  the  discomfort  of  a  two 
days’  railway  journey  is  exchanged  for 
the  delights  of  a  healthful  trip  on  a 
commodious  and  well-appointed  steamship. 
At  times  the  traveller  is  out  of  sight  of 
land  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one 
is  merely  crossing  a  lake.  On  either  side 
the  water  stretches  away  to  the  blue  line 
of  the  horizon,  and  in  bad  weather  there 
arise  storms  which  lack  little  of  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  windy 
November.  At  other  times  the  boats  slip 
gently  along  the  Canadian  or  American 
coasts,  passing  or  calling  at  many  places 
of  interest,  and  sometimes  wending  their 
way  between  islands  of  marvellous  beauty. 

The  Great  Lakes 

The  value  of  these  Great  Lakes  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  transport  facilities 
which  they  offer.  In  1912  Ontario  was 
credited  with  the  production  of  fish  to 
the  value  of  #2,205,436,  a  figure  exceeded 
by  only  three  other  provinces.  The 
principal  source  of  supply  is  the  Great 
Lakes,  perhaps  the  largest  fresh- water 
fisheries  in  the  world,  although  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  Rainy  River  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  total.  The  principal 
fish  taken  are  herring  in  Lakes  Erie, 
Ontario,  and  Superior ;  trout  in  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior ;  whitefish  in  Lakes 
Erie,  Huron,  Ontario,  and  in  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Rainy  River ;  pike  in  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  in  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Rainy  River ;  and  sturgeon 
in  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  River, 
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Lake  Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  River 
Thames. 

Valuable  as  this  chain  of  lakes  is, 
however,  it  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
Manv  towns  in  Ontario  which  are  situated 
on  or  close  to  the  lake  shores  draw  their 
water  supply  from  one  or  other  of  the 
lakes.  At  the  same  time  the  lakes  receive 
the  sewage  of  many  of  these  towns  and 
also  of  the  countless  passenger  boats 
which  traverse  their  waters  for  7  or  8 
months  of  the  year.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
international  joint  commission,  formed  for 
the  adjustment  of  all  matters  affecting 
international  waters,  Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  of 
Ottawa,  the  medical  adviser  to  the  Dominion 
Commission  of  Conservation,  said  : 

“The  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  receive 
polluting  material  from  vessels  plying 
thereon,  the  sewage  being  discharged 
therein  at  any  point  convenient  to  the 
vessels  themselves.  The  sewage  from  this 
source  has  been  estimated  as  that  of 
10,000,000  persons  for  7  or  8  months  in 
each  year.  The  total  amount  of  raw 
sewage  and  factory  deposit  in  the  Great 
Lakes  is  becoming  greater  every  year, 
consequent  upon  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  countries. 

“As  a  result  of  this  gross  pollution  the 
water  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  become 
less  suited  as  a  source  from  which 
inhabitants  adjacent  thereto  can  derive 
water  supplies  for  domestic  purposes. 

“  The  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  one 
vast  indivisible  whole  when  considering 
the  question  of  sewage  pollution  or  the 
maintenance  of  their  purity,  and  while 
the  International  boundary  may  divide 
for  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  yet 
in  the  realm  of  hygiene  no  such  human 
boundary  can  be  considered. 

“  It  is  both  possible  and  advisable  to 
prevent  pollution  of  these  waters.” 

His  remarks  were  thoroughly  endorsed 
by  other  medical  authorities,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  typhoid  death-rate  in 
communities  on  the  St.  Clair  River  was 
the  highest  in  America.  In  1911  that  of 
Sarnia  was  rqo  per  100,000.  Urgent  steps 
are  being  taken  to  reduce  contamination 
by  the  installation  of  special  sedimentation 
tanks  and  other  disposal  plants,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  entire  elimination  cannot  be 
effected,  for  during  times  of  severe  storm 
no  plant  can  handle  all  the  sewage. 

1  he  average  farmer  in  Ontario  combines 
the  growing  of  grain,  roots,  and  grasses; 
the  raising  and  feeding  of  live  stock, 


including  poultry  ;  the  production  of  milk 
for  the  home  dairy,  the  cheese  or  butter 
factory,  or  for  towns  and  cities  ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  acres  of  orchard.  He 
is,  in  fact,  a  “mixed”  farmer.  He  has 
already  acquired  the  knowledge  that  his 
western  brother  will  have  to  acquire — 
perhaps  only  after  bitter  experiences.  He¬ 
lms  realized  the  wisdom  of  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  his  land  by  putting  back 
in  the  form  of  manure  much  that  he  has 
taken  out  in  the  form  of  grain  and  roots. 
By  growing  fodder  for  his  stock  he  is 
largely  self-supporting,  and  does  not  have 
to  look  elsewhere  and  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  his  farm  supplies.  If  his  grain  crop 
is  poor  he  can  still  meet  his  liabilities 
with  the  profit  from  his  cows,  his  pigs, 
his  poultry,  or  his  orchard.  A  crop  failure 
in  Western  Canada  means  the  bankruptcy 
of  many  farmers.  As  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford, 
late  Veterinary  Director-General  and  Live 
Stock  Commissioner,  says  :  “  We  need  not 
hesitate  in  making  the  somewhat  sweeping 
statement  that  unless  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada  as  a  body  decide,  and 
that  at  an  early  date,  to  modify  their 
present  methods  by  the  adoption  of  mixed 
husbandry,  and  especially  by  the  extensive 
keeping  of  live  stock,  they,  as  well  as 
those  interdependent  with  them  on  the 
basic  industry  of  agriculture,  or,  in  other 
wTords,  practically  the  whole  community, 
will  inevitably  experience  a  very  serious 
and  more  or  less  prolonged  period  of 
financial  depression.” 

Dairy  Farming 

The  dairy  industry  is  perhaps  more 
largely  practised  in  Ontario  than  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture,  and  has 
certainly  attained  greater  proportions  in 
this  province  than  any  other.  This  is 
kest  shown  by  a  comparative  statement  of 
Tlairy  production  in  1910,  the  latest  figures 
available.  In  that  year  Ontario  produced 
136,093,951  lb.  of  cheese,  Quebec  being 
second  with  58,171,091  lb.  The  latter 
province,  however,  easily  took  first  place 
in  butter  production,  manufacturing 
41,782,678  lb.  as  against  14,085,655  lb.  in 
Ontario.  No  other  province  approaches 
these  two  in  the  production  of  cheese 
and  butter,  so  the  dairy  industry  of 
Ontario  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  its 
closest  rival,  Quebec. 

The  tendency  in  Ontario  is  to  improve 
the  herds  of  milch  cows  and  other  animals 
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until  the  very  highest  standard  is  attained, 
and  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  the 
efforts  of  the  farmers  are  meeting  with 
considerable  success.  While  fewer  cows 
are  maintained  than  a  few  years  ago, 
the  production  of  cheese  and  butter  has 
largely  increased.  This  result  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  improvement  in 
the  stock,  partly  to  the  adoption  of  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  feeding  and  testing,  and 
partly  to  the  methods  of  manufacture. 
Cheese,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  butter  are 
manufactured  under  the  co-operative  ol¬ 
factory  system,  the  factories  for  the  most 
part  being  managed  by  men  trained  in 
dairy  schools,  while  all  are  supervised  by 
Government  directors.  All  cheese  factories 
have  to  be  registered  and  cheese  makers 
must  be  certified,  a  system  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  care  in  the  factory  and 
higher  efficiency  in  work.  The  farmer, 
too,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  commenced  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  care  of  cows.  Many  have 
built  stables  floored  with  cement  and  con¬ 
taining  roomy  stalls,  and  have  adopted 
various  small  devices  for  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  milk.  Cow  testing  is  becom¬ 
ing  popular  throughout  the  province.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  this  work  is  that 
each  cow  in  the  herd  shall  be  known  by 
its  milk  record  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  In  many  herds  it  is  found  that 
one  good  cow  }fields  more  profit  than 
five  or  six  moderate  quality  beasts  combined. 
The  businesslike  farmer  thereupon  gets 
rid  of  the  unprofitable  animals  and  retains 
the  profitable.  Mr.  C.  F.  Whitley,  of  the 
Dairy  Commission  Staff,  Ottawa,  is  most 
emphatic  as  to  the  value  of  such  a  system 
and  says  :  “ .  .  .  the  value  of  cow  testing 
is  quickly  tested  in  every  district  where 
dairymen  have  been  bright  enough  to 
adopt  it.  Results  are  not  insignificant, 
they  are  striking  ;  not  measured  in  ounces, 
but  in  tons  ;  not  counted  by  fractions  of 
cents,  but  by  hundreds  of  dollars ;  they 
are  not  fiction,  though  they  sometimes 
approach  the  semblance  of  miracles  ;  they 
are  sober,  hard-pan  facts.” 

Dairying  yields  success  both  to  the  man 
who  farms  upon  a  large  scale  and  to  the 
man  who  has  but  50  or  60  acres.  A 
capable,  industrious  farmer  can  make 
dairying  profitable  with  comparatively 
little  expense.  Beginning  with  a  few 
good  cows,  he  can  maintain  and  improve 
a  herd  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  The  man 
who  secures  or  breeds  the  best  dairy  cows 
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and  feeds  them  with  the  produce  of  his 
own  farm  is  the  man  who  makes  money 
in  dairying  to-day. 

The  same  progress  has  been  made  in 
rearing  live  stock,  such  as  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  as  in  the  dairy  industry,  and 
Ontario  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  home 
and  nursery  of  live  stock  for  Canada,  the 
quality  of  the  animals  raised  has  not  yet 
reached  as  high  a  standard  as  might  be 
desired,  but  each  year  sees  a  material 
improvement,  an  improvement  mainly 
effected  by  the  importation  of  large 
numbers  of  first-class  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  of  both  sexes.  Horses  are  in  great 
demand  throughout  Canada,  despite  the 
increase  in  steam,  electric,  and  other  forms 
of  mechanical  traction.  Ontario  breeds 
first-class  horses  suitable  for  all  purposes, 
and  large  numbers  are  shipped  to  the 
West.  For  sheep  the  climate,  soil,  and 
conditions  are  particularly  adapted,  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  success  of  Ontario 
breeders  at  the  large  American  Exposi¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  World  s  Fair  at  Chicago, 
the  Pan-American  at  Buffalo,  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  Annual  Inter¬ 
national  Show  at  Chicago.  On  July  i, 
1912,  there  were  1,021,848  sheep  in  the 
province,  and  the  wool  clip  for  the  year 
amounted  to  3,669,419  lb.  These  figures 
are  not  so  large  as  those  of  preceding 
years,  but  a  revival  in  breeding  opera¬ 
tions  is  expected.  The  best  varieties  are 
Shropshire,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Lincoln, 
Cotswold,  Southdown,  Dorset,  Hampshire, 
and  Suffolk. 

On  July  1,  1912,  there  were  1,702,152 
swine  in  the  province,  which  were  valued 
at  $14,141,908.  When  carried  on  in  con¬ 
junction  with  dairy  farming,  hog  raising 
is  a  most  profitable  occupation.  The 
by-products  of  the  dairy,  such  as  butter¬ 
milk,  skim  milk,  and  whey,  can  be  used 
as  food,  instead  of  being  wasted  as  too 
often  happens  when  no  pigs  are  kept, 
and  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  bacon. 
The  average  farmer  should  not  attempt 
to  raise  pure- bred  animals  to  meet  the 
demand  for  breeding  stock,  but  should 
confine  himself  to  producing  market  hogs. 
It  is  also  safer  to  handle  a  small  number 
of  hogs  as  an  adjunct  to  more  important 
operations,  rather  than  to  centre  the  whole 
of  his  energies  on  the  industry. 

Poultry  raising  is  developing  greatly,  but 
it  is  capable  of  much  expansion.  Every 
winter  there  is  an  unnecessary  shortage 
of  eggs  in  Canada  and  prices  advance  to 


a  ridiculous  degree.  Toronto  alone  con¬ 
sumes  360,000  eggs  a  day.  The  average 
hen  in  the  province  lays  about  160  eggs 
a  year  and  returns  a  profit  of  one  dollar. 
This,  however,  the  farmer  could  increase 
greatly  it  he  would  conduct  the  industry 
on  scientific  lines  instead  of  in  the 
haphazard  manner  popular  on  most 
farms. 

Although  dairy  farming  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  live  stock  industry  are 
such  important  occupations,  Ontario  yet 
manages  to-  grow  a  very  large  quantity 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  quite 
holds  its  own  with  the  great  grain-grow¬ 
ing  provinces  of  the  West.  In  1912  over 
135,000,000  bushels  were  grown  as  against 
the  127,500,000  of  Manitoba,  the  99,000,000 
of  Alberta,  and  the  205,000,000  of  Sas¬ 
ic  itchewan.  Most  of  Ontario  s  grain  con¬ 
sisted  of  oats,  of  which  98,444,807  bushels 
were  grown.  This,  of  course,  is  on 
account  of  the  large  live-stock  industry. 
Only  a  little  over  15,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  were  grown,  most  of  it  being 
winter  wheat,  although  over  2,000,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  were  raised. 
Over  19,000,000  bushels  of  barley  were 
produced,  much  of  this  grain  and  of  the 
oats  being  used  locally  as  food  for 
stock. 

Fruit  Growing 

One  of  the  most  attractive  branches  of 
husbandry  is  fruit  growing,  and  nearly 
350,000  acres  are  devoted  to  orchards. 
A  very  large  part  of  Southern  Ontario  is 
well  adapted  to  the  industry,  the  fruit 
belt  extending  from  east  to  west  for  a 
distance  of  over  400  miles  and  from 
north  to  south  for  from  50  to  100  miles, 
constituting  an  area  of  from  20,000  to 
60,000  square  miles.  Although  the  pro¬ 
vince  has  already  won  a  reputation  as  a 
fruit  country,  it  is  only  comparatively 
recently  that  orchards  have  been  laid  out 
scientifically  and  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  awakening  has  begun  in  earnest, 
however,  and  the  making  of  orchards  is 
advancing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trees  having  been  planted 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  work  of 
developing  the  industry  is  no  longer  left 
entirely  to  the  individual  farmer.  At¬ 
tracted  by  the  chance  of  handsome  profits, 
capitalists  are  giving  it  their  enthusiastic 
attention,  and  in  a  few  years  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  Ontario  will  have  doubled.  While 
the  apple  is  the  predominant  fruit,  many 
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other  varieties  are  grown.  In  the  south¬ 
east,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  the  growing  of  tender  fruit 
such  as  peaches,  grapes,  and  cherries  is 
attended  with  great  success.  Peaches 
are  also  grown  in  the  south-west  of 
Essex  County,  where  very  large  profits 
are  made.  Commercial  peach  growing  is 
not  confined  to  these  districts,  although 
they  are  the  most  important.  Norfolk 
County  and  other  parts  in  the  south  are 
gaining  distinction.  This  county  has  a 
large  acreage,  and  some  excellent  orchards 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  Lambton  County,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  H  uron,  has  at  least 
250,000  trees  of  various  ages  in  commercial 
orchards,  and  is  fast  coming  to  the  front. 
I11  the  Georgian  Bay  district,  in  the 
counties  of  Gray  and  Simcoe,  there  is  a 
great  revival  in  the  care  and  scientific 
treatment  of  apple  orchards,  and  the  out¬ 
put  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  eastern 
counties  flanking  Lake  Ontario  are  also 
making  good  progress,  as  are  certain 
districts  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Other  fruit  sections  are  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
from  L’ Original  in  County  Prescott  to 
Pembroke  in  County  Renfrew  ;  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Simcoe;  Bruce  and  Huron 
Counties  ;  and  the  inland  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Oxford,  and  Brant,  together 
with  certain  districts  in  the  counties  of 
Perth,  Waterloo,  Wellington,  and  Dufferin. 

Market  Gardening 

In  market  gardening  Ontario  offers 
excellent  opportunities  to  an  industrious 
man.  The  province  is  well  suited  for  the 
production  of  every  variety  of  garden 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  celery, 
cucumbers,  onions,  tomatoes,  carrots, 
beets,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  radishes, 
lettuce,  peas,  and  rhubarb,  and  no  better 
markets  exist  anywhere  in  Canada.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  agricultural  opportunities  and 
reputation  of  Ontario,  there  is  sometimes 
a  ridiculous  scarcity  of  vegetables  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  prices  asked 
are  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  cost 
of  production.  Onions  have  been  known 
to  yield  as  many  as  1,200  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  average,  however,  is  very  much 
lower,  about  300  bushels  being  generally 
obtained.  This  leaves  a  large  margin  of 
profit,  nevertheless,  and  other  vegetables 
prove  equally  remunerative,  cabbages 
averaging  10  tons  per  acre,  cucumbers 
5  tons,  tomatoes  250  bushels,  and  potatoes 
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200  bushels.  Excellent  market-garden  land 
can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  but 
hitherto  the  industry  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  efficient  men  to  raise  the 
produce. 

Tobacco  Culture 

In  several  of  its  southern  counties 
Ontario,  by  reason  of  its  rich  soil  and 
warm  climate,  is  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  excellent  grades  of  tobacco. 
In  Essex  and  Kent  the  conditions  are  es- 


of  ihe  soil.  Improved  farms  may  be 
purchased  at  from  S30  to  $100  per  acre, 
in  which  price  the  value  of  buildings  is 
often  included.  The  best  apple  lands  cost 
from  $40  to  $100  per  acre  ready  for 
planting.  Peach  and  cherry  lands  are 
more  expensive  ;  excellent  farms  may  be 
had  in  the  Niagara  district  for  from  §150 
to  S300  per  acre,  but  in  specially  favoured 
situations  the  price  runs  as  high  as  ft  1,000 
or  $  1,200  per  acre.  Good  lands  for  grape 
growing  are  valued  at  from  #50  to  $200. 


at  a  nominal  price  from  the  Ontario 
Government.  In  the  districts  of  Xipis- 
sing,  Sudbury,  Algoma,  Rainy  River,  and 
Timiskaming,  certain  townships  have  been 
thrown  open  for  sale,  and  to  each  applicant 
there  are  allowed  160  acres.  The  price  is 
50  cents  an  acre,  one-fourth  of  which  is 
payable  at  the  time  of  application  and  the 
balance  in  three  annual  instalments  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  applicant  must 
be  a  male  or  sole  female  head  of  a  family 
or  a  single  man  over  18  years  of  age, 
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pecially  propitious,  and  about  20,000,000  lb. 
were  grown  there  in  1911.  It  is  also 
grown  in  Lambton  and  Prince  Edward 
Counties.  Many  kinds  of  tobacco  are 
grown,  but  the  White  Burley  predomi¬ 
nates.  The  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  South-Western  Ontario,  the 
complete  cost  of  cultivation,  including 
the  labour  of  the  grower,  being  about 
$50  per  acre,  the  average  crop  1,250  lb. 
per  acre,  and  the  average  price  10  cents 
per  lb. 

The  price  of  agricultural  land  varies 
considerably  with  the  locality  and  quality 


In  the  newer  districts  along  Lake  Erie, 
light  lands  suited  for  peach  growing  may 
be  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  $50 
to  $150  per  acre  and  heavy  lands  at  from 
$40  to  $100  per  acre. 

But  the  man  whose  capital  is  too  small 
to  allow  of  the  purchase  of  a  farm  at  these 
prices  may  yet  become  a  landowner  if  he 
is  prepared  to  forgo  for  some  little  time 
the  advantages  of  living  in  a  settled 
community.  If  he  is  not  averse  to  a  spell 
of  comparative  solitude  and  possesses  the 
resource  and  courage  of  the  pioneer,  he 
may  obtain  land  either  for  nothing  or 
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and  must  go  into  actual  and  bomi-tidc 
occupation  within  6  months  from  the  date 
of  the  purchase,  erect  a  habitable  house 
measuring  at  least  15  by  20  ft.,  clear  and 
cultivate  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  his  holding, 
and  reside  thereon  for  3  years.  Free  lands 
are  available  in  the  districts  of  Algoma 
and  Nipissing,  in  the  northerly  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Frontenac, 
Addington,  Hastings,  Peterborough,  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  Simcoe,  and  in  the  districts  of 
Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound.  The  Act  under 
which  these  lands  are  granted  specifies 
200  acres  as  the  most  that  any  individual 
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may  obtain  as  a  free  grant  ;  single  men 
over  1 8  years  of  age,  in  fact,  or  a  married 
man  without  children  under  18  years  of 
age  residing  with  him,  is  only  entitled  to 
a  grant  of  ioo  acres.  If,  however,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  land  selected 
by  an  applicant  who  comes  under  either 
of  the  two  latter  headings  cannot  be  made 
available  for  farming  purposes  on  account 
of  rock,  swamp,  or  lake,  an  allowance  may 
be  made  for  such  waste  land  and  the  total 
grant  may  be  increased  up  to  200  acres. 
This  provision  does  not  apply  to  land 
situated  in  the  districts  of  Nipissing  and 
Algoma.  In  addition  to  obtaining  200  acres 
as  a  free  grant,  the  male  head  of  a  family 
or  the  sole  female  head  of  a  family,  having 
a  child  or  children  under  18  years  of  age 
residing  with  him  or  her  may  purchase 
100  acres  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  acre. 
The  whole  amount  must  be  paid  at  one 
time. 

In  certain  townships,  however,  situated 
in  the  districts  of  Nipissing,  Algoma,  and 
Thunder  Bay,  the  locatee,  whether  he  be 
a  single  man  over  18  or  the  head  of  a 
family  with  children,  is  entitled  to  160  acres 
of  free  land  only,  but  may  purchase  an 
additional  160  acres  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
an  acre.  In  the  district  of  Rainy  River, 
the  male  or  sole  female  head  of  a  family 
with  children  under  18  is  entitled  to  a 
free  grant  of  160  acres,  and  may  purchase 
an  adjoining  80  acres  at  50  cents  per  acre. 
A  male  applicant  over  18  without  children 
is  entitled  to  120  acres  of  free  land  only, 
but  may  purchase  an  adjoining  80  acres 
at  the  same  price. 

The  same  settlement-duties  are  required 
of  each  applicant  for  free  lands  as  in  the 
case  of  the  50-cent  lands,  except  that  at 
least  15  acres  are  to  be  cleared  and  put 
under  cultivation.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  stipulation  regarding  residence  does 
not  debar  a  man  from  working  elsewhere, 
provided  his  absence  from  his  land  does 
not  exceed  6  months  in  any  one  year. 

The  Government  and  the  Farmer 

The  assistance  rendered  to  the  farmer 
by  the  Government  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  in  Ontario.  An  agricultural  college 
is  maintained  at  Guelph,  and  practical 
instruction  is  given  in  such  subjects  as 
field,  dairy,  poultry,  and  animal  husbandry, 
veterinary  science,  and  every  other  subject 
of  which  a  knowledge  is  required  by 
scientific  agriculture.  During  1912  over 


1,000  students  were  in  attendance,  and 
specially  chosen  graduates  have  been 
appointed  to  various  counties  to  act  as 
a  medium  between  the  farmers  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ready  to  advise 
on  all  farming  problems,  to  demonstrate 
newer  methods,  to  assist  in  developing 
latent  possibilities,  and  generally  to  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture.  In  the  different 
departments  of  the  college  itself  there  is 
carried  on  experimental  work  of  great 
service  to  the  province  at  large,  the  results 
of  a  large  number  of  bacteriological, 
entomological,  and  botanical  tests  being 
made  known  to  the  farmers  through 
addresses  at  public  meetings,  newspaper 
articles,  circulars,  and  other  means.  Many 
farmers  also  submit  their  difficulties  and 
problems  to  the  college,  and  carry  on  a 
profitable  correspondence.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  also  done  the  farmer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  turn  by  the  construction  of  good 
roads. 

Farmers’  clubs  and  associations  have 
been  formed  everywhere  and  are  especially 
strong  and  well  organized  in  those  districts 
to  which  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  have  been  appointed.  The 
Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union  has  a  membership  of  fully  5,000 
farmers  and  works  in  close  unison  with 
the  Agricultural  College.  By  its  aid  and 
under  its  supervision  the  farmer  is  enabled 
to  conduct  experiments  on  his  own 
farm  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
poultry  raising,  beekeeping  and  agricultural 
chemistry. 

In  agriculture  alone  there  are  co-operative 
experiments  on  4,500  farms,  covering  all 
the  most  important  farm  crops  in  the 
province,  and  dealing  with  varieties  of 
crops,  mixtures  of  grains  and  grasses, 
application  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
farmyard  manures,  and  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre.  This  means  much  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture,  each  experiment 
being  an  object-lesson  to  the  farmers  of 
the  locality  around  the  experimental  plots, 
and  the  work  being  the  source  of  new  seed 
grains  that  yield  much  more  than  the  older 
varieties.  Different  varieties  of  seed  having 
been  sent  from  the  college,  the  farmers 
report  back  as  to  how  they  develop,  as  to 
weight  in  grain  and  straw,  etc.,  and  thereby 
give  information  as  to  what  is  done  in 
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the  different  parts  of  the  province.  Over 
60,000  experiments  in  agriculture  have 
been  made  since  1886. 
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The  Lumber  Industry 

The  forest  area  of  the  province,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  district  of  Patricia,  which  is 
dealt  with  later,  is  estimated  at  102,000 
square  miles.  The  pine  forests  are  said 
to  be  the  most  valuable  on  the  continent 
of  America,  the  quantity  of  pine  still 
standing  on  licensed  lands  being  estimated 
at  7,000,000,000  ft.,  and  on  unlicensed 
territory  at  13,500,000,000  ft.  Most  of 
this  is  found  in  the  central  forest  region 
embracing  the  area  between  the  rich 
agricultural  lands  of  Southern  Ontario  and 
the  Ottawa  River.  In  the  southern  part  of 
this  region  there  are  also  found  consider¬ 
able  areas  of  birch,  maple,  and  beech, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  other  valuable  hard 
woods  ;  in  the  northern  section  the  red 
and  white  pine  is  mixed  with  spruce  and 
balsam.  North  of  the  central  region  pulp- 
producing  trees  predominate.  The  most 
valuable  and  widely  distributed  variety  is 
the  spruce,  and  growing  with  it  every¬ 
where  are  the  balsam,  fir,  birch,  poplar, 
and  the  Banksian  pine.  These  forests  have 
been  scarcely  touched,  but  a  different  state 
of  affairs  is  found  in  Southern  Ontario, 
where  the  forest  has  been  almost  extermi¬ 
nated  and  is  now  represented  only  by 
farmers’  woodlots.  The  following  figures 
have  been  compiled  by  experts  in  the 
employ  of  the  Ontario  Government  and 
convey  a  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  province.  The  total 
area  now  covered  by  timber  licence  is 
18,410  square  miles,  of  which  12,469  are  in 
the  western  portion,  5,331  in  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Ottawa,  and  610  in  the  Belleville 
district.  The  total  production  of  sawlogs 
in  1912  was  55^>9^ 1  >5 1 4  ft.  board  measure, 
of  which  440,186,217  came  from  the  west, 
100,151,987  from  the  Upper  Ottawa,  and 
16,623,310  from  the  district  of  Belleville. 
The  average  cut  of  pine  for  the  two  years 
1911-12  was  536,051,385  ft.  board  measure. 
The  output  of  timber  other  than  pine  showed 
an  increase  for  1912  of  24,093,160  ft.  over 
1911.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the 
pulp  wood  of  49,612  cords.  The  most 
notable  expansion  was  in  railway  ties. 
The  quantity  taken  out  in  1911  was 
4,270,832  ties.  The  quantity  taken  out 
in  1912  was  5,704,459  ties,  showing  an 
increased  output  for  the  year  of  1,433,627 
ties.  The  total  revenue  from  woods  and 
forests  for  timber  dues,  bonus,  ground  rent, 
and  transfer  fees  in  1912  was  $1,985,662. 
Ontario  leads  in  the  production  of  17 
different  kinds  of  wood,  British  Columbia 
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in  the  production  of  5,  and  Quebec  in 
4.  The  total  lumber  cut  in  Ontario  in 
1911  was  1,716,849  ft.  board  measure,  valued 
at  ^30,584,724  ;  giving  the  province  the 
leading  place  in  Canada  with  34  9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cut. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has 
permanently  withdrawn  from  settlement 
nearly  13  000,000  acres  of  Crown  lands  as 
forest  reserves.  These  are  :  Nipigon, 
7,300  square  miles ;  Timagami,  6,000  ; 
Mississaga,  3,000  ;  Quetico,  1,500  ;  Sibley,  70 
— a  total  of  17,870  square  miles  in  Northern 
Ontario ;  Algonquin  Park,  2,060  ;  Rondeau 
Park,  8 ;  Eastern,  100 — a  total  of  2,168 
square  miles  in  Old  Ontario,  or  a  grand 
total  for  the  province  of  20,038  square 
miles.  The  greater  portion  of  Algonquin 
Park  is  covered  by  licence,  which  authorizes 
the  cutting  of  certain  classes  of  timber. 

Large  pulp  and  paper  industries  are 
established  at  different  points  throughout 
the  province,  which  derive  their  supplies  of 
raw  material  from  the  extensive  pulp  wood 
areas  belonging  to  the  Crown.  These 
industries  are  situated  at  Ottawa,  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Espanola,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and 
Dryden,  while  similar  plants  are  being 
constructed  at  Abitibi  and  Fort  Frances. 

Minerals 

Over  38  per  cent,  of  the  minerals  mined  in 
Canada  in  1912  had  their  origin  in  Ontario, 
the  mineral  product  of  the  province  for 
that  year  being  valued  at  over  151,000,000. 
With  the  exception  of  coal,  practically 
every  kind  of  metallic  and  non-metallic 
mineral  is  found,  the  principal  varieties 
being  silver,  nickel,  iron,  gold.  and 
copper.  Nearly  $18,000,000  worth  of 
silver,  or  gi-3  per  cent,  of  the  Dominion’s 
total  output,  was  obtained  from  Ontario’s 
mines.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  came 
from  the  Cobalt  district,  where  the  mines 
have  been  developed  at  an  amazing  rate 
during  the  past  8  or  9  years.  In  1904, 
in  fact,  the  total  silver  output  of  Ontario 
only  amounted  in  value  to  $118,376.  I11 

the  production  of  nickel  Ontario  occu¬ 
pies  the  leading  position  in  the  world,  for 
although  the  value  of  nickel  produced 
was  nearly  $5,000  less  than  the  value 
of  silver,  it  constituted  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  world’s  total  output,  whereas 
the  silver  mined  in  Ontario  was  13  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  output.  The  scarcity  of 
nickel  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  makes 
its  presence  in  Ontario  extremely  valuable. 

Until  1912  the  quantity  of  gold  mined 


in  the  province  was  of  comparative 
insignificance,  but  in  that  j^ear  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  substantial,  amounting  in  value 
to  $2,114,086  as  against  $42,637  in  1911. 
This  increase  was  due  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  steady  milling  operations  by  the 
mines  of  the  Porcupine  district,  although 
there  was  also  an  increased  production 
from  the  older  gold  districts  of  the 
province.  The  St.  Anthony  Mine  at 
Sturgeon  Lake  and  the  Cordova  Mine 
in  the  county  of  Peterborough  are  the 
most  important  among  the  latter. 

Since  1905,  each  year,  with  the  exception 
of  1908,  has  seen  over  $2,000,000  worth 
of  copper  produced  in  Ontario,  while  in 
1912  the  figure  was  as  high  as  $3,635,971. 
The  copper  comes  almost  entirely  from  the 
nickel  copper  ores  of  the  Sudbury  district ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  by-product 
of  these  ores.  The  iron  deposits  are  still 
more  valuable,  the  annual  production 
being  worth  about  $8,000,000.  Most  of  it  is 
found  in  the  district  of  Michipicoten,  the 
remainder  in  Atikokan,  Moose  Mountain, 
Wisner  Township  to  the  north  of  Sudbury, 
at  Burwash  Lake,  and  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Nipigon.  A  little  platinum,  palladium, 
cobalt,  and  lead  is  found,  while  a  long  list 
of  non-metallic  substances  includes  common 
brick,  portland  cement,  and  natural  gas. 
The  beautiful  marbles  of  the  Bancroft 
quarries  are  being  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  especially  in  public  buildings. 
The  whole  production  of  building  materials 
amounted  in  1912  to  $8,641,369. 

The  Cobalt  silver  camp  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  lecture  delivered  before 
the  International  Geological  Congress 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Charleton,  M.Inst.M.M., 
A.R.S.M.  “  The  Cobalt  Camp,”  he  said, 
“  is  situated  about  90  miles  north-east  of 
Sudbury,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  copper 
and  nickel  are  found  so  closely  associated 
in  the  latter  district,  occasionally  carrying 
a  considerable  amount  of  gold,  with  but 
little  silver,  whilst  in  the  Cobalt  Field  silver 
in  large  amount  is  associated  with  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  arsenic,  with  but  little  gold 
present  at  any  time.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  importance  of  the  Cobalt 
discoveries  was  recognized.  The  district 
was,  in  fact,  condemned  by  engineers  in 
the  early  days,  who  failed  to  appreciate 
its  immense  value,  and,  although  it  seems 
unlikely  that  mining  will  be  carried  on 
there  to  great  depths,  as  in  some  other 
fields,  this  is  compensated  for  in  other 
ways. 


“  The  attitude  of  those  who  condemned 
the  district  at  first  was  doubtless  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  veins 
of  rich  ore  are  narrow,  averaging  not 
more  than  4  in.  in  width,  which  would  be 
apt  to  prejudice  many  engineers,  whose 
training  naturally  and  very  properly  makes 
them  liberal  in  their  ideas  but  cautious 
and  conservative  in  business  matters,  and 
they  argued  from  experience  in  other 
cases  of  a  different  kind  that  these 
narrow  veins  would  speedily  cut  out. 

“  The  history  of  Cobalt  has  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  romantic.  The  large  number  of 
veins  and  their  extreme  richness,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  has  fortunately  com¬ 
pensated  for  their  small  width,  and  some¬ 
times  several  parallel  veins  and  veinlets 
ramifying  through  the  wall  rocks  give  a 
considerable  width  of  concentrating  and 
rich  ore,  so  that  stopes  are  carried  to  a 
width  of  25  ft.,  or  perhaps  more,  and 
individual  rich  veins  may  carry  2  or  3 
ft.  of  milling  ore  on  either  side  of  them. 

“  In  the  early  days  Cobalt  was  a  poor 
man’s  camp,  and  it  was  due  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  pluck  of  ‘  the  prospector  ’  that 
it  has  acquired  its  world-wide  renown. 
One  of  the  earliest  ‘adventurers’  is  said 
to  have  extracted  ore  to  the  approximate 
value  of  $250,000  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,500, 
and  statistics,  I  believe,  show  that  the 
dividends  distributed  by  the  mines  repre¬ 
sent  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
output  of  Cobalt. 

“  Fortune,  therefore,  in  this  case  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  optimist  and  of  far¬ 
sighted  geologists  like  Dr.  Willet  Miller, 
Arthur  A.  Cole,  and  others,  whose  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  of  the  district  has 
been  justified,  and  has  led  to  its  being 
opened  up  upon  its  present  scale. 

“The  output  of  Cobalt  in  1904,  it  appears, 
only  amounted  to  158  tons  of  ore,  worth 
$136,217,  averaging  1,309  oz.  of  silver  per 
ton,  or  5'34  per  cent.;  cobalt  io-2i  per 
cent. ;  nickel,  8‘86  per  cent.  ;  and  arsenic, 
45-56  per  cent.  To-day  Cobalt  is  the 
greatest  silver  producer  of  any  single  field 
to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  about  13  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  entire  production, 
whilst  the  white  arsenic  produced  from 
cobalt  ores  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  of 
its  total  output.  The  silver  output  for 
1912  is  given  as  22,393  tons  of  ore,  valued 
at  $17,455,080,  and  5,449,732  oz.  of  bullion, 
worth  $3,338,106,  or  a  combined  value  of 
$20,793,186 — that  is,  well  over  £4,150,000. 
Upon  the  present  basis  of  production  a 
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rise  of  i  cent  per  oz.  in  the  yearly 
average  price  of  silver  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  producing 
mines  by  $300,000. 

“  Cobalt  proper  covers  an  area  of  about 
6  square  miles  in  Coleman  township,  but 
isolated  mines  have  been  found  outside 
the  central  group,  such  as  Casey,  19  miles 
north-east  of  Cobalt  ;  the  Wcttlaufer,  20 
miles  south-east  ;  and  the  Mann  claims 
and  Miller- Lake  O’Brien,  at  Gowganda, 
50  miles  north-west.  The  Elk  Lake 
discoveries  also  lie  in  this  direction.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that 
important  new  discoveries  are  likely  to 
be  made  in  this  vast  area,  which  is 
approximately  5,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
much  of  which  has  been  superficially,  if 
at  all,  prospected  or  examined.  Even  in 
Cobalt  itself,  owing  to  the  surface  being 
covered  with  much  timber  and  drift 
material,  in  the  early  days  contacts  and 
outcrops  were  concealed  and  difficult  to 
locate. 

“  The  value  of  the  Cobalt  veins  is 
such  that  ‘  intensive  prospecting  '  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Nipissing  Company  on 
Nipissing  Hill  with  a  hydraulic  monitor, 
which  sweeps  away  the  surface  soil  and 
lays  bare  the  rock  below,  so  that  it  can 
be  closely  examined  for  silver  streaks  no 
thicker  than  a  knife  blade.  And  no 
doubt  important  new  discoveries  will  be 
made  in  the  district  from  time  to  time  by 
more  thorough  prospecting.  People  on 
the  spot  have  a  marvellous  faith  in  mining 
at  Cobalt.  Large  prices  have,  I  believe, 
been  paid  in  a  number  of  cases  for  pro¬ 
perties  upon  which  little,  if  any,  actual 
prospecting  had  been  done  ;  and  important 
concessions  have  been  taken  up  under  the 
lakes  merely  upon  geological  probabilities, 
which  have  in  some  instances  certainly 
repaid  these  apparently  highly  speculative 
ventures.” 

Cornwall. — Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
district  are  numerous  ports  of  more  or 
less  importance.  At  the  foot  of  the  Long 
Sault  Rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
is  Cornwall,  the  county  town  of  Stormont 
County.  From  1891  to  1911  the  population 
of  Cornwall  remained  stationary,  but  during 
the  past  three  years  the  town  has  been 
expanding,  and  probably  about  8,000 
people  now  reside  there.  The  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Ottawa  and  New  York 
Railways  run  through  the  town  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  expects  to  be 
there  very  shortly.  A  number  of  small 


factories  have  been  established,  but  it  is 
perhaps  mainly  important  as  the  shipping 
and  receiving  point  for  the  produce  of  and 
supplies  for  the  agricultural  hinterland. 

Brockvillc. — Fifty  or  60  miles  farther 
up  the  river  in  a  corner  of  Leeds  County 
is  Brockville,  which,  like  Cornwall,  also 
holds  rank  as  a  county  town.  Nearly 
xo,ooo  people  reside  at  Brockville  and 
engage  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
small  industries  that  have  sprung  up  there. 
The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Hospital  and 
the  insane  asylum  are  well-known  institu¬ 
tions,  while  other  public  buildings  include 
a  court  house  and  general  hospital.  At 
Lakes  Rideau,  Charleston,  and  Beverley, 
which  are  connected  with  the  town  by 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  excel¬ 
lent  bass  and  salmon  trout  fishing  is 
obtainable.  The  harbour  has  a  depth 
varying  from  16  to  40  ft. 

Kingston. — The  most  important  town  on 
the  waterway  between  Montreal  and 
Toronto  is  Kingston,  situated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  with 
Lake  Ontario  and  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Rideau  Canal.  The  latter  connects 
Kingston  with  Ottawa,  and  a  large  number 
of  craft  pass  between  its  banks  during 
the  summer  months.  Frontenac  County, 
of  which  Kingston  is  the  county  seat,  has 
good  supplies  of  minerals,  and  within  25 
miles  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest — - 
if  not  the  largest — feldspar  mines  in  Canada. 
Considered  in  conjunction  with  large 
deposits  of  silica  sand  which  are  also  found 
in  the  vicinity,  it  is  believed  that  the  city 
will  attract  manufacturers  of  tiles  and  other 
clay  products.  Its  shipping  facilities  are 
excellent,  for  in  addition  to  its  position  on 
Canada’s  great  inland  waterway,  Kingston 
is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  branch  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways.  The  harbour,  part  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui 
River,  is  about  3f  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  depth  from  about  12  to  20  ft.  at  the 
outer  ends  of  the  wharves  to  40  ft.  in  places 
opposite  the  city  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
A  large  number  of  wharves  have  been  built, 
and  there  are  also  two  docks  for  repairing 
vessels,  one  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
Government.  The  population  is  at  present 
22,000,  a  figure  which  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  per  annum.  Some 
30  industries  have  been  established  in 
the  town,  the  most  important  being  loco¬ 
motive  works,  cotton  and  hosiery  mills, 
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a  tannery,  a  biscuit  factory,  and  a  ship¬ 
building  yard. 

Kingston  is  one  of  the  most  important 
educational  centres  in  Canada.  The  Royal 
Military  College  is  practically  the  only 
means  through  which  commissions  in  the 
Canadian  Permanent  Force  can  be  obtained, 
while  its  certificates  entitle  the  holders  to 
certain  privileges  in  almost  every  branch 
of  professional  life.  Queen’s  University, 
to  which  is  attached  a  School  of  Mines, 
ranks  among  the  great  educational  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  American  Continent. 

Belleville. — Belleville,  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  is  the 
port  for  the  dairy,  grain  and  fruit  districts 
of  Hastings  County,  and  has  a  population 
of  nearly  12,000.  Its  railway  facilities  are 
similar  to  those  of  Kingston,  and,  like  the 
larger  town,  it  is  in  close  proximity  to 
large  supplies  of  minerals  such  as  talc, 
iron,  asbestos,  marble,  sulphides,  arsenic, 
and  silver.  The  town  council  offer  free 
sites  to  manufacturers  who  will  establish 
factories  in  the  town,  together  with  a  low 
fixed  rate  of  assessment  for  10  years. 
Cheap  electric  power  is  obtained  from 
Niagara. 

Cobourg. — One  of  the  prettiest  towns  on 
the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
Cobourg,  to  which  many  people  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  are  attracted 
every  year.  Cobourg,  with  a  population 
of  6,300,  is  the  main  gateway  to  the 
mixed  farming  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  is  the  home  of  one  or  two 
important  industries.  By  means  of  the 
offer  of  free  factory  sites  and  tax  exemp¬ 
tion,  the  council  are  endeavouring  to 
attract  more  manufacturers  to  the  town, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  beauties 
will  not  be  spoilt  by  too  many  ugly  build¬ 
ings  or  aggressive  smoke  stacks.  Canada 
cannot  afford  to  have  all  her  summer 
resorts  developed  as  industrial  centres,  and 
Cobourg  might  come  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  very  substantial  income  which  the  town 
at  present  derives  from  tourists. 

Port  Hope. — A  few  miles  beyond  Cobourg 
is  Port  Hope,  a  small  town  of  some  5,000 
people,  where  is  situated  Trinity  College 
School,  a  well-known  boarding  school  for 
boys.  The  town  is  a  port  of  some  con¬ 
sequence,  for  it  has  a  capacious  harbour 
open  practically  all  the  year  round,  wel 
sheltered  from  winds,  and  with  a  depth 
which  varies  from  14  to  18  ft.  The 
principal  shipments  that  leave  the  port 
are  lumber  and  ore.  A  miscellaneous 
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collection  of  small  industries  is  found  here 
as  at  Oshavva,  the  next  town  of  any  im¬ 
portance  on  the  lake  shore.  Oshawa  has 
7,500  inhabitants  and  is  noted  for  the 
quality  of  sugar  beet  grown  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

SI.  Catherines. — Following  the  coast 
round  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario  we  pass  the  two  cities  of  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  to  each  of  which  a  special 
article  is  devoted.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  Welland  Canal,  the  waterway  which 
intersects  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  is  St. 
Catherines,  a  town  of  13,000  people. 
Close  by  are  situated  some  saline  springs 
which  have  proved  an  efficacious  cure 
for  rheumatism,  gout,  and  skin  diseases. 
St.  Catherines  should  benefit  largely  by 
the  alterations  to  the  Welland  Canal,  which, 
at  a  cost  of  #50,000,000,  is  to  be  made 
25  miles  long,  200  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
300  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  25  ft.  deep. 
The  town  also  profits  by  the  proximity 
of  the  famous  Niagara  Falls,  which  are 
situated  on  the  Niagara  River  a  few  miles 
to  the  east. 

Windsor. — Situated  in  the  most  southerly 
peninsula  of  the  Dominion  at  a  point 
midway  along  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes, 
where  the  principal  highways  of  commerce 
converge  to  cross  the  international  water¬ 
ways,  is  the  city  of  Windsor,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  18,000.  Windsor  has  been 
growing  rapidly  of  recent  times  and  for 
over  two  years  a  new  industry  has  opened 
up  in  the  city  each  month.  It  has  many 
advantages  as  an  industrial  centre,  its 
remarkably  favourable  position  as  a 
central  distributing  point  being  the  most 
pronounced.  The  advantage  of  the  water¬ 
way  and  a  short  rail  route  brings  Winnipeg 
within  as  easy  reach  on  one  side  as  Mon¬ 
treal  on  the  other.  Immediately  across  the 
Detroit  River  is  the  American  city  of 
Detroit,  the  centre  of  the  American  auto¬ 
mobile  trade.  The  proximity  of  this  city 
has  no  doubt  been  the  predominating 
influence  in  making  Windsor  the  centre 
of  the  Canadian  automobile  trade,  several 
motor-car  factories  having  been  established 
there.  The  same  condition  permits  of 
a  beneficial  exchange  of  labour,  an 
advantage  both  from  the  employer’s 
and  employee’s  point  of  view,  while  the 
presence  of  natural  gas  forms  a  source 
of  cheap  power. 

Windsor  promotes  its  industrial  growth 
by  supplementing  its  natural  advantages 
with  special  concessions  to  manufacturers 


employing  at  least  25  hands.  A  factory 
district  has  been  purchased  by  the  muni¬ 
cipality  and  furnished  with  water  mains, 
sewers,  and  paved  roads.  Sites  are  sold 
to  manufacturers  at  #500  an  acre,  and  the 
city,  by  virtue  of  a  special  Act  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  exempts  new  factories 
from  the  general  tax  for  10  years  and 
supplies  free  water  for  the  same  period. 

Sarnia. — There  are  no  large  ports  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  next 
place  of  interest  is  Sarnia,  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Clair  River  with  Lake  Huron. 
Sarnia  has  long  been  known  as  a  shipping 
port.  From  the  early  days  of  lake  navi¬ 
gation  it  has  enjoyed  its  full  share  of  the 
marine  trade  that  has  grown  up  on  these 
inland  waters,  and  is  a  port  of  call  for 
several  lines  and  the  terminus  of  one  of 
the  most  important.  Nor  has  its  marine 
trade  been  developed  at  the  expense  of 
its  industries,  for  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  saw-mills,  Sarnia  is  the  home  of  the 
Canadian  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  several  minor  enterprises. 

Recently,  however,  Sarnia  has  been 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  summer  resort. 
A  handsome  hotel  has  been  built  at 
Sarnia  Beach  and  a  large  number  of 
cottages  erected.  The  many  delightful 
trips  that  the  neighbourhood  offers  add 
to  its  attractions.  Water  excursions  to 
Detroit  are  a  favourable  amusement,  the 
journey  through  the  St.  Clair  Flats,  with 
lire  many  quaint  cottages  perched  on  piles 
over  the  water,  being  full  of  interest. 
Sarnia  is  also  the  starting-point  for  the 
Northern  Navigation  Company’s  boats 
which  traverse  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior 
to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 

Owen  Sound. — Following  the  coast 
round  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
northern  section  of  Bruce  County  we 
come  to  the  town  of  Owen  Sound, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  bearing 
the  same  name.  Here  some  13,000  people 
form  a  thriving  community  and  are 
engaged  in  developing  the  town  as  a  port, 
an  industrial  centre,  and  a  distributing 
point.  Owen  Sound  Harbour  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  Owen  Sound  Bay,  the 
latter  being  8  miles  wide  at  the  entrance 
and  gradually  narrowing  in  the  direction 
of  the  town.  The  bay  is  well  sheltered 
and  affords  good  anchorage  in  6  to  7 
fathoms  of  water.  Within  the  town  rise 
the  smoke  stacks  of  some  35  factories 
and  foundries,  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustries  being  important,  owing  to  the 
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deposits  of  iron  existing  but  a  few  miles 
away.  Both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railways  serve  the  town, 
which  is  the  point  from  which  a  large 
and  fertile  mixed  farming  country  obtains 
supplies. 

At  Collingwood,  in  Nottawasaga  Bay, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system  trains 
from  all  points  in  Ontario  connect  with 
the  steamers  for  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Leaving 
Collingwood,  the  steamer  passes  out  on 
to  Georgian  Bay,  with  the  undulating 
range  of  Blue.  Mountains  on  the  left  and 
the  Christian  Islands  on  the  right.  Touch¬ 
ing  first  at  the  busy  little  town  of  Meaford, 
the  boat  proceeds  to  Owen  Sound  and 
then  heads  in  a  northerly  direction,  passing 
Cape  Croker,  Indian  Peninsula,  and  Cabot 
Head,  and  calls  at  the  interesting  little 
village  of  Killarney.  From  here  the  route 
lies  through  the  North  Channel,  which 
separates  the  Island  of  Manitoulin  from 
the  mainland  and  is  dotted  with  innu¬ 
merable  islets.  This  part  of  the  voyage 
is  intensely  interesting,  and  for  170  miles 
the  boat  steams  through  a  wonderful 
panorama  of  island  scenery.  Manitoulin 
Island  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  island 
in  the  world  in  inland  water,  being  no 
miles  in  length  and  from  15  to  40  miles 
in  breadth,  while  the  total  area  is  about 
1,000,000  acres.  Several  small  villages 
on  the  island  are  called  at,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  charming  being  Little 
Current.  This  picturesque  spot  is  very 
popular  with  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
people  who  delight  in  spending  a  vacation 
under  canvas,  for  it  offers  every  facility 
for  boating,  fishing,  and  other  recreations. 
Another  point  of  call  is  Kagawong,  near 
which  are  the  lovely  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 

Sau  11  Sle  Marie. — From  Manitoulin  Island 
the  vessel  proceeds  to  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
touching  at  sundry  small  towns  on  the 
mainland  en  route.  Sault  Ste  Marie  is 
a  town  of  over  19,000  people,  and  has 
given  its  name  to  the  famous  canal  which 
connects  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron. 
One  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  on  passing  through  the  Sault 
Canal,  for  it  is  little  more  than  a  glorified 
lock.  As  a  connecting  link  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  however,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  the  tonnage  which 
annually  passes  through  its  gates  is  said 
to  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  traverses 
the  88  miles  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
tonnage,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
confined  to  8  months  of  the  year,  whereas 
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the  waterway  between  Port  Said  and  Suez 
is  open  all  the  year  round.  The  canal  is 
about  miles  in  length  and  150  ft.  in 
width  at  the  water  surface.  The  approaches 
to  the  canal  are  channels  cut  through 
boulder  shoals,  the  upper  approach  being 
250  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  varying  from 
17  to  19  ft.,  and  the  lower  approach  500  ft. 
wide  with  a  depth  of  21  ft.  The  canal 
has  one  lock,  900  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide, 
built  of  masonry.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  canal  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sills 
at  the  lowest  water-level  is  20  ft.  3  in. 
and  the  total  rise  of  this  lock  is  18  ft. 
The  construction  of  the  canal,  which  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1895,  was  begun  in 
1888.  The  dredged  approaches  form  part 
of  the  harbour  of  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

The  town  itself  is  an  industrial  centre 
of  increasing  importance.  Four  at  least 
of  the  industries  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  are  among  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  Canada.  One  corporation 
alone  employs  6,000  men  and  another 
over  2,000.  Doubtless  the  establishment 
of  these  works  in  the  town  was  influenced 
by  its  position,  which  not  merely  makes 
it  an  ideal  distributing  centre,  but  also 
allows  raw  material  and  fuel  to  be  brought 
to  the  factories  with  comparative  ease. 
The  freight  rate  on  coal  from  Lake  Erie 
ports  in  fact  is  only  27^  cents  per  ton. 
These  large  industries  are  also  bringing 
in  their  train  other  industries,  not  merely 
those  of  an  auxiliary  nature,  but  some 
which  look  to  them  for  their  supplies  of 
raw  material.  One  of  the  largest  cor¬ 
porations  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  itself  an  important  factor  in  many 
industries,  while  its  by-products  consist 
of  27,000  tons  of  tar,  5,400  tons  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  per  annum,  and  7,500,000  ft. 
of  gas  every  24  hours.  Another  large 
corporation  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulps  and  paper.  Railway  facilities  are 
provided  by  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  which  leaves  the  main  transcon¬ 
tinental  line  at  Sudbury  and  on  the 
American  side  of  St.  Mary’s  River  becomes 
known  as  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Sault  Ste  Marie  Railway.  The  Algoma 
Central  and  Hudson  Bay  line  is  also 
being  constructed  northward,  and  after 
crossing  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  will  join  the  National  Transconti¬ 
nental  at  Hearst. 

Sault  Ste  Marie  is  naturally  one  of  the 
principal  stopping  -  places  for  the  boats 
running  between  Sarnia  and  Port  Arthur 


and  Fort  William.  The  first  part  of  this 
voyage  is  across  Lake  Huron,  and  after 
passing  through  the  canal  the  vast 
expanse  of  Lake  Superior  is  crossed.  This 
voyage  is  not  so  popular  with  sightseers 
perhaps  as  the  Georgian  Bay  route,  for 
much  of  it  is  spent  out  of  sight  of  land. 
It  is,  however,  growing  in  favour  with 
travellers  between  Western  and  Eastern 
Canada. 

Fort  William. — At  the  western  extremity 
of  Lake  Superior  are  the  twin  towns  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William.  The  latter 
is  the  most  inland  city  in  Canada  having 
water  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  is,  next  to  Toronto,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lake  port  in  the  country.  It 
has  often  been  argued  that  Fort  William 
should  by  rights  hold  the  position  in 
Western  Canada  which  is  to-day  occupied 
by  Winnipeg.  The  supporters  of  the 
theory  point  out  that  under  present 
conditions  vast  quantities  of  merchandise 
are  shipped  across  the  lakes  to  Fort 
William,  unloaded,  and  re-loaded  into 
freight  trains,  carried  to  Winnipeg  and 
stored  in  warehouses  in  that  metropolis, 
and  afterwards  re-loaded  into  the  freight 
cars  and  distributed  throughout  the  West. 
Were  the  distributing  warehouses  situated 
at  Fort  William — a  good  many  are,  by 
the  way — the  handling  expenses  would  be 
considerably  reduced.  Winnipeg,  however, 
lies  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
country  with  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
population,  whereas  the  country  surround¬ 
ing  Fort  William  has  remained  to  a  great 
extent  undeveloped,  probably  not  without 
cause.  In  the  425  miles  that  separate  the 
lake  port  from  the  Manitoba  metropolis 
there  is  not  one  town  of  importance,  nor 
is  there  one  town  that  shows  any  sign 
of  ever  attaining  importance.  This  is 
probably  why  Fort  William  has  failed  to 
offer  any  serious  competition  to  Winnipeg. 

Nevertheless  Fort  William,  which  to-day 
has  a  population  of  25,000,  is  evidently 
destined  to  occupy  a  very  prominent 
position  among  the  cities  of  Western 
Canada.  Despite  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Hudsoh  Bay  Railway,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  grain  raised  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  must  find  its  way  to 
the  markets  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
Europe  through  Fort  William,  and  an 
entrepot  trade  of  great  proportions  must 
be  developed.  Already  the  most  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  the  city  is  the  line  of  huge 
elevators  in  which  grain  is  stored  while 
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awaiting  shipment.  One  of  them  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  5,750,000  bushels  is 
probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  In¬ 
dustrial  expansion  also  seems  assured. 
Raw  material  can  be  brought  in  cheaply 
by  water,  while  in  close  proximity  to  the 
city  are  immense  supplies  of  lumber, 
copper,  zinc,  and  iron.  Hydro-electric 
power  is  generated  from  Nakabeka  Falls, 
on  the  Naministiquia  River,  17  miles 
distant,  while  water  is  secured  from  Loch 
Lomond,  a  lake  of  some  9  miles  in 
length  and  over  i-|-  miles  in  breadth, 
situated  about  5  miles  from  the  city.  For 
westward  distributing  purposes  there  are 
the  three  transcontinental  railroads,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railways. 
These  advantages  the  city  is  prepared 
to  supplement  with  free  factory  sites, 
exemption  from  taxation  (excepting  for 
schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  parks,  and 
local  improvements),  and  a  fixed  assess¬ 
ment  for  a  number  of  years. 

Port  Arthur. — The  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Fort  William  are  also  shared  by  the 
city  of  Port  Arthur,  which  lies  but  4  miles 
to  the  east.  Port  Arthur  was  established 
as  a  municipality  in  1872,  under  the 
name  of  Prince  Arthur’s  Landing,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1907.  It 
has  grown  very  rapidly  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  its  population  has 
increased  from  3,214  in  1901  to  about 
19,000  in  1914.  The  harbour  is  situated 
in  Thunder  Bay,  and  has  been  formed  by 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  with  an 
entrance  at  each  end,  and  a  main  entrance 
between  the  northerly  part  of  the  break¬ 
water  and  the  southerly  part.  The  main 
entrance  between  the  piers  is  366  ft. 
wide,  and  the  depth  of  water  from  20 
to  21  ft.  ;  the  western  entrance  is  1,800  ft. 
wide,  the  water  varying  from  12  to  18 
ft.  in  depth  ;  and  the  eastern  entrance 
is  250  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  17  ft. 

Port  Arthur  is  itself  a  picturesque  town, 
and  has  many  attractions  for  tourists. 
Its  birch  avenue  is  a  delightful  highway 
running  250  ft.  above  the  lake-level,  and 
between  the  magnificent  birch-trees  that 
flank  its  sides  some  beautiful  views  can 
be  had.  Directly  beneath  the  avenue  lies 
Thunder  Bay,  16  miles  wide  and  35  miles 
long,  surrounded  by  bold  and  rugged  hills. 
The  main  outlet  from  the  Bay  to  Lake 
Superior  is  guarded  on  one  side  by 
Thunder  Cape,  known  to  the  Indians  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  formation  as  the 
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Sleeping  Giant,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  1,300  ft.,  and  protected  on  the  other 
side  by  Pie  Island,  a  long  island  with 
lofty  wooded  hills,  which  almost  joins  the 
mainland  to  the  south.  Between  these 
two  guardians  of  the  entrance  to  Poit 
Arthur  and  its  twin  city,  Fort  William, 
lie  two  small  islands  called  the  W  elcome 
Islands.  In  the  distance  can  be  plainly 
seen,  over  the  low-lying  Welcomes,  the 
bold  headlines  of  Isle  Royale  rising  from 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  I11  another 
direction  can  be  seen  the  towering  heights 
of  Mount  McKay. 

North  Bay. — Of  the  towns  in  this  northern 
mining  district,  Sudbury,  North  Ba\7,  and 
Cobalt  are  the  most  important,  while 
Haileybury,  named  after  the  English 
School  of  that  name,  is  also  coming  into 
prominence.  North  Bay,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Nipissing,  has  a  population 
of  nearly  10,000  and  hopes  to  become  a 
lake  port  by  the  deepening  of  the  French 
River  connecting  Lake  Nipissing  with  the 
Georgian  Bay,  a  part  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal  scheme.  Its  industries  are  mainly 
connected  with  the  timber  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  and  it  is  also 
an  outfitting  point  for  the  Cobalt  mining 
district. 

Cobalt. — Cobalt,  on  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  has  a  population 
of  some  5,000,  which  is  engaged  almost 
wholly  in  local  mining  enterprises.  It 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  wooden  or 
canvas  mining  towns  that  sprang  up  all 
over  California  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  however,  for  although  its 
streets  are  unpaved  and  often  ill-kept,  its 
buildings  are  of  a  surprisingly  substantial 
nature,  and  it  has  most  of  the  conveniences 
and  utilities  to  be  found  in  any  other 
modern  town.  The  roads  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  it  should  be  said,  are  much 
better  than  the  average  roads  of  rural 
Canada. 

Sudbury. — There  are  few  schoolboys  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  Sudbury, 
for  the  most  elementary  geographical  text¬ 
books  rarely  fail  to  mention  the  town 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
supply  of  nickel  is  obtained.  The  mines 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  employ 
several  thousand  men,  while  three  miles 
from  the  town  stands  what  is  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  nickel  smelter  in  the  world. 
Sudbury  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
with  that  corporation’s  Soo  branch,  and 


has  a  population  of  about  8,000.  It  is  a 
well-built  town  and  is  well  cared  for  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  having  many 
miles  of  fine  broad  granolithic  walks, 
an  excellent  supply  of  water,  and  good 
electric  light  and  sewer  systems.  The 
agricultural  pursuits  of  the  neighbouring 
rural  community,  which  consists  largely 
of  French-Canadians,  are  mixed  farming 
and  vegetable  growing. 

Kenora. — Just  to  the  east  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  and 
at  places  extending  into  the  latter,  is  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  an  irregular  sheet 
of  water  extending  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  north 
to  a  point  beyond  the  International 
boundary  in  the  south.  Upon  its  northern 
shore  stands  the  thriving  Town  of  Kenora, 
a  divisional  point  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  with  a  permanent  population  of 
6,500. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  with  its  islands 
and  surrounding  territory  is  one  of  the 
most  entrancing  spots  in  Canada  and  is 
annually  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists, 
holiday-makers,  and  sportsmen.  It  is 
studded  with  innumerable  islands,  upon 
many  of  which  summer  cottages  of 
exceptional  luxury  have  been  erected  by 
wealthy  citizens  of  Winnipeg  and  Eastern 
and  Western  Canada.  In  its  depths  thrive 
countless  thousands  of  fish — trout,  perch, 
pickerel,  bass,  and  maskinonge  ;  upon  its 
placid  bosom  float  great  flocks  of  water- 
fowl,  and  upon  its  islands  and  shores 
roam  moose,  deer,  and  bear. 

The  headquarters  for  this  magnificent 
sporting  region  is  Kenora,  a  town  as 
picturesque  as  the  surrounding  country 
is  beautiful.  The  people  who  visit  the 
town  in  the  summer — many  of  them  make 
it  a  permanent  summer  abode — are  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  who  demand 
a  very  high  standard  of  comfort.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  public  utilities  such  as  water, 
sewerage,  lighting,  and  so  on,  are  of  the 
first  order,  and  the  leading  hotels  are 
splendidly  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  The  enterprise  of  the 
builder  has  provided  a  host  of  pretty 
cottages,  which  are  eagerly  rented  for 
the  summer  months.  The  boat  builders 
maintain  large  numbers  of  motor-boats, 
sailing-boats,  and  other  craft  which  are 
much  in  demand,  especially  during  the  big 
regattas  which  are  held  at  different  periods 
and  at  which  oarsmen  from  Winnipeg, 
St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Regina, 
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Portage  La  Prairie,  Fort  William,  and 
Port  Arthur  compete.  It  is  from  Kenora 
that  one  may  start  on  the  finest  water 
trip  to  be  had  anywhere.  Here  is  situ¬ 
ated  the  head  office  of  the  Rainy  River 
Navigation  Company,  whose  steel  steamers 
the  Kenora  and  Agwinda  make  the  round 
trip  from  Kenora  to  Fort  Frances  via 
Warroad  and  Rainy  River.  All  these 
pleasures  and  many  others  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  man  who  takes  up  his  abode 
at  one  of  the  comfortable  hotels  in  the 
town.  The  robust  individual  who  enjoys 
the  simpler  comforts  of  camp  life  will 
find  Kenora  a  good  place  in  which  to 
acquire  his  outfit,  and  if  he  is  after  big 
game  he  may  engage  there  a  competent 
guide  to  show  him  the  most  likely  spots. 
When  he  is  tired  of  the  solitude  of  the 
wilds  he  can  return  to  Kenora  and 
exchange  these  delights  for  the  pleasure 
of  cheerful  society  and  congenial  com¬ 
panionship. 

The  permanent  population  is  engaged 
partly  in  preparing  and  catering  for  the 
influx  of  summer  tourists  and  partly  in  the 
industries  that  have  made  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kenora.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  a  fine  lumbering  district,  and 
several  mills  have  been  erected.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  Kenora 
offers  great  opportunities  for  the  pulp 
industry,  since  in  addition  to  unlimited 
supplies  of  timber  there  is  ample  developed 
and  undeveloped  water  power.  It  may 
be  said  here  that  the  Backus  Brooks 
interests  have  purchased  the  great  power 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  Winnipeg 
River,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  horse¬ 
power,  and  will  commence  the  erection  of 
a  ioo-ton  pulp  mill  at  an  early  date. 

While  Ontario  is  the  province  in  which 
agricultural  .science  has  made  the  greatest 
advances,  it  is  also  the  leading  industrial 
province  of  the  Dominion.  The  latest 
figures  available  show  that,  in  1910,  8,001 
manufacturing  establishments  employed 
238,817  hands  and  produced  goods  to  the 
value  of  1579,810,225.  The  tendency  is 
towards  the  gradual  elimination  of  small 
workshops  and  the  substitution  of  large 
factories  with  heavy  outputs.  This  is  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  figures  for  1905,  which 
show  that  while  the  number  of  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  province  in  that  year  was 
only  five  fewer  than  in  1910,  the  hands 
employed  numbered  but  189,370,  and  the 
goods  produced  were  valued  at  $367,850,002. 
Nevertheless  a  host  of  small  industries 
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producing  an  infinite  variety  of  wares 
flourish  in  every  part  of  the  province, 
and  there  is  still  ample  scope  for  many 
more.  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  London 
are  the  main  manufacturing  centres,  and 
have  been  separately  dealt  with  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.  There  are  many  other 
towns,  however,  in  which  the  factory 
whistle  is  at  certain  hours  the  predominant 
sound.  Most  of  these  are  situated  in  the 
south-west  of  the  province,  the  country 
between  Hamilton  and  London  containing 
a  number  of  towns  with  a  population  of 
10,000  or  more.  Of  these  Brantford  takes 
the  foremost  place. 

Brantford. —  Brantford  has  a  population 
of  30,000  and  lies  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  almost  midway  between  the  two 
great  centres  of  Hamilton  and  London. 
Within  its  confines  is  manufactured  almost 
every  commodity  that  the  farmer  is  likely 
to  require  ;  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  in  Canada  who  does  not  use  goods 
made  in  Brantford.  Beer,  binder  twine 
and  butter,  cigars,  candy  and  cement 
furnaces,  fire-engines  and  flour,  are  but 
a  few  of  the  wares  that  have  their  origin 
in  this  rising  city.  While  in  point  of 
size  Brantford  is  about  fifteenth  among 
the  cities  of  Canada,  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  which  produce 
a  greater  volume  of  factory-made  goods. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods 
made  in  Brantford  are  sold  to  Canadian 
consumers,  but  the  trade  with  foreign 
countries  and  Great  Britain  is  increasing 
year  by  year. 

For  many  years  Brantford  has  been 
known  as  the  Telephone  City,  for  it  was 
here  that  Dr.  Graham  Bell  conducted 
his  experiments  on  and  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  the  telephone.  The  house  on 
Tutela  Heights,  from  which  the  first  line 
ran  and  from  which  Dr.  Bell  talked  to  a 
friend  in  the  city,  still  stands,  and  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Bell  Memorial 
Commission,  who  have  also  laid  out  a 
park  in  memory  of  the  inventor. 

Guelph. — Next  to  Brantford  in  point  of 
population  in  this  part  of  the  province 
is  Guelph,  a  city  of  about  20,000  souls, 
lying  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
former  city.  There  are  nearly  70  different 
industries  established  in  the  town,  while 
recently  the  council  have  induced  one  of 
the  largest  companies  manufacturing  food 
products  in  America  to  open  a  branch 
there.  Guelph  has  excellent  railway 
facilities,  being  on  the  main  line  of  the 


Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  on  the 
Wellington,  Grey,  and  Bruce  division  of 
the  same  system.  It  is  also  on  the 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  Goderich  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Toronto  Suburban  Electric  Railway.  Like 
most  Canadian  towns  it  is  constantly 
striving  to  attract  fresh  industries,  and 
offers  free  factory  sites,  low  taxes,  cheap 
power,  and  cheap  gas. 

As  a  residential  city  Guelph  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  The  broad,  well-paved 
and  well-lighted  streets,  the  beautiful 
avenues  of  shady  trees,  the  picturesque 
dwellings,  and  the  charming  parks  com¬ 
bine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  alti  active 
cities  of  its  size  in  the  country.  Its  public 
utilities  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  and  in  connection  with  this  must 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  Guelph  is  the 
only  city  in  Canada  in  which  a  3-cent 
tram  fare  is  in  operation  at  all  hours.  In 
all  other  cities  the  usual  fare  is  5  cents, 
whether  the  passenger  is  going  300  yards 
or  3  miles.  About  9  miles  from  the  city 
is  Puslinch  Lake,  a  charming  summer 
resort  of  ever-increasing  popularity. 

Berlin—  One  of  the  more  recent 

municipalities  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  Canadian  cities  is  Berlin,  which  has  a 
population  of  18,300.  Berlin  was  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Switzerland  and  South 
Germany,  and  the  majority  of  its  leading 
citizens  are  of  German  birth  or  ancestry. 
Their  native  genius  for  manufacturing 
has  found  vent  in  the  establishment  of 
about  130  factories,  the  principal  goods 
produced  being  furniture,  rubber,  shirts, 
collars,  and  leather.  Despite  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  factories,  however,  the 
city  is  very  picturesque  and  clean,  and 
in  Victoria  Park  it  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pleasure  grounds  in  the  province. 
An  artificial  lake,  studded  with  verdant 
islets  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  shady 
trees  and  flowers,  is  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  while  large  crowds  are  generally 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  zoological 
gardens,  where  a  collection  of  Canadian 
wild  animals  and  birds  is  maintained. 
The  residents  have  signalized  their  love 
of  the  Fatherland  and  their  loyalty  to 
the  country  of  their  adoption  ,by  two 
monuments  erected  to  Queen  Victoria  and 
Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

St.  Thomas.— Included  in  the  galaxy  of 
industrial  towns  that  make  South-Western 
Ontario  so  prosperous  is  St.  Thomas,  in 
which  16,000  people  have  made  their 
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homes.  St.  Thomas  is  the  county  town 
of  Elgin  County  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  country 
through  which  run  a  number  of  railway 
lines  that  converge  on  the  town.  An 
electric  railway  unites  it  with  Port  Stanley, 

8  miles  distant,  from  whence  steamship 
communication  is  afforded  with  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  other  places  on  the  lakes. 

Stratford. —  In  the  county  of  Perth  is  a 
city  bearing  the  historic  name  of  Stratford. 
Like  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  it  stands 
upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Avon,  but 
an  Avon  that  in  charm  and  beauty  falls 
short  of  the  stream  in  the  English  Mid¬ 
lands.  The  names  of  the  chief  characters 
created  by  Shakespeare  have  been  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  Canadian  city  by  their 
application  to  wards  and  streets.  Com¬ 
mercially  Stratford  is  a  distributing  point 
of  importance,  for  branches  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  radiate  in  every  direction. 
This  great  transportation  company  has 
built  huge  shops  close  to  its  passenger 
station  for  the  repair  of  engines  and  other 
works,  where  about  1,000  men  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Industrially  the  city  does  not 
rank  with  such  centres  as  Brantford, 
Guelph,  and  Berlin,  but  is  nevertheless 
renowned  for  its  wood-working  plants. 

Galt. —  About  midway  between  Brantford 
and  Berlin  lies  the  town  of  Galt,  the  centre 
of  an  iron  industry  of  considerable  pro¬ 
portions.  Galt  constitutes  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  centralization 
of  industries  has  been  effected  in  Canada, 
the  majority  of  the  manufacturing  cities 
producing  the  widest  possible  variety  of 
goods.  Why  the  iron  industry  should 
have  made  such  progress  in  Galt  is  not 
easy  to  understand,  for  both  coal  and  pig 
iron  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
There  are  12,000  residents  in  Galt,  and 
others  are  constantly  arriving  attracted  by 
the  situation  of  the  city  and  the  excellence 
which  marks  the  government  of  its  muni¬ 
cipal  affairs. 

Woodstock. — Another  town  in  this  popu¬ 
lous  section  of  Ontario  which  can  boast 
a  population  of  10,000  is  Woodstock, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Oxford,  one  of  the  best  farming  counties 
in  Ontario.  Served  by  eight  railway  lines, 
it  has  become  a  distributing  centre  of  great 
importance  and  also  possesses  a  number 
of  small  industries.  The  River  Thames 
flows  through  the  town  and  affords 
splendid  opportunities  for  boating  and 
other  aquatic  sports. 
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Georgetown. — In  the  county  of  Halton, 
which  borders  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,  is  the  village  of  George¬ 
town,  which  is  likely  to  become  of  greater 
importance  in  a  few  years  hence  than 
it  is  to-day.  Georgetown  will  be  a  station 
on  the  Toronto  Suburban  Railway  from 
Toronto  to  Guelph,  which  has  already 
reached  the  village,  and  will  -be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1914.  Being  but  30  miles  from  the 
Ontario  capital,  Georgetown  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  to  benefit  in  no  small 
degree  by  this  railway,  which  will  in  all 
probability  effect  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  entire  strip  of  country 
through  which  it  runs.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  also  surveyed  a  route 
through  the  village,  which  is  at  present 
served  by  two  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  one  running  north  and  south 
and  the  other  east  and  west. 

Georgetown  has  a  population  of  about 
1,800  people,  and  was  founded  by  Mr. 
George  Kennedy,  who  settled  with  his 
family  in  the  locality  in  the  year  1820. 
These  were  the  first  settlers,  and  even  in 
1837  there  were  only  three  families  in 
the  settlement.  In  that  year,  however, 
a  woollen  mill  was  erected  there  by  the 
Barber  Bros.,  and  more  people  came  to 
take  advantage  of  the  employment  thus 
provided.  Until  then  the  settlement  was 
generally  known  as  “  Hungry  Hollow,”  but 
it  was  doubtless  felt  that  the  newly  found 
prosperity  should  be  attended  by  the 
abolition  of  what  would  henceforth  prove 
a  misnomer,  and  the  name  of  Georgetown 
was  given  the  place  after  its  founder 
George  Kennedy. 

The  industrial  venture  of  the  Barber 
Bros,  was  followed  three  years  later  by 
the  erection  of  a  store  by  Mr.  J.  Sumpten 
and  at  the  same  time  the  first  church  was 
built.  A  second  store  was  opened  in  1842, 
and  so  the  gradual  assembling  of  a  com¬ 
munity  went  on  for  some  years.  With 
the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
matters  progressed  more  rapidly,  and  in 
1864  the  settlement  obtained  incorporation 
as  a  village.  Other  small  industries  were 
established,  among  them  being  what  are 
claimed  to  be  the  first  paper  mill  and 
first  knitting  machine  factory  in  Canada. 
To-day  there  are  found  within  the  precincts 
of  the  village  one  paper  mill,  two  coated 
paper  mills,  two  knitting  machine  factories, 
two  woollen  mills,  two  greenhouses,  a  shoe 
factory,  two  glove  factories,  an  evaporator 
factory,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  a  foundry, 


four  brick  yards,  and  a  carriage  factory,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  state  that  a  paper  box 
and  canning  factory  might  be  established 
there  with  advantage.  The  village  also 
supports  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Side  by  side  with  its  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  the  village’s  municipal 
progress.  Forty-five  thousand  dollars  were 
spent  in  installing  a  gravitation  water 
system  and  $20,000  in  installing  a  hydro¬ 
electric  light  and  power  plant.  A  large 
public  school  contains  10  rooms,  and 
more  advanced  courses  may  be  taken  at 
the  High  School,  a  4-room  building. 
The  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
also  been  developed  and  several  of 
the  leading  edifices  in  Toronto  are 
built  of  the  grey  ‘‘free  stone”  obtained 
there. 

The  country  round  Georgetown  is  one 
of  the  best  dairy  and  mixed  farming 
districts  in  Ontario,  and  all  the  produce 
grown  there  finds  a  ready  market  in 
Toronto  and  Guelph.  Fruit  farming  is 
also  very  successful  here.  Good  farms, 
with  all  necessary  buildings,  may  be 
purchased  at  from  $80  to  $100  an  acre. 

Peterborough . — The  section  of  Ontario  in 
which  these  cities  and  towns  lie  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  province  and 
industrially  probably  the  most  important 
part  of  Canada.  In  other  parts  of  Ontario, 
however,  are  other  enterprising  and  pro¬ 
gressive  towns,  of  which  some  mention 
must  be  made.  The  largest  and  best 
known  is  Peterborough,  which  includes 
within  its  boundaries  some  22,500  people, 
the  population  having  increased  to  that 
figure  from  11,239  ‘n  1901.  Peterborough, 
like  certain  western  cities,  gains  by  reason 
of  its  comparative  isolation,  being  the  only 
city  of  any  importance  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  from  Montreal  to  Toronto.  It  has 
a  number  of  factories  and  does  an  extensive 
distributing  business  with  the  surrounding 
territory. 

Smith's  Fulls. — Between  Peterborough 
and  Montreal  only  one  town  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  greater  than  6,000,  Smith's  Kails  in 
Lanark  County  being  the  chosen  home 
of  about  7,000  people.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  will 
shortly  be  served  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway.  A  few  small  industries  have  been 
established  there  and  the  neighbouring 
Rideau  Lake  is  a  fine  summer  resort. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe 
are  the  two  towns  of  Barrie  and  Orillia, 
both  of  which  have  a  population  of  about 
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7,000,  and  are  connected  with  one  another 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  in 
summer  by  steamboat.  Both  have  certain 
small  industries  and  are  in  constant  com¬ 
petition  for  new  factories,  Barrie  offering 
a  loan,  free  sites,  free  water,  and  exemption 
from  taxes,  while  Orillia  holds  out  the 
inducement  of  cheap  sites,  cheap  power, 
and  fixed  taxation.  The  latter  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort  where  good  boating  and 
fishing  may  be  had,  while  wielders  of  the 
cleek  and  mashie  will  find  a  fair  golf  course 
at  their  disposal.  A  town  of  similar  size 
and  equal  importance  is  Pembroke,  on 
the  main  transcontinental  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  105  miles  west 
of  Ottawa.  Good  trout  fishing  may  be  had 
on  the  Ottawa  River,  while  10  miles  away 
at  Petawawa  is  the  Central  Military  Camp. 

Lindsay. — Situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Trent  Canal  and  served  by  both  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways, 
Lindsay  is  by  far  the  most  important  town 
in  the  county  of  Victoria,  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  verging  upon  8,000. 

While  the  town  is  not  so  old  as  some 
of  its  neighbours,  its  history  nevertheless 
may  be  taken  as  commencing  in  1825, 
the  year  in  which  the  first  settler  arrived 
in  the  locality.  For  years  this  pioneer  must 
have  led  a  lonely  existence,  for  1 1  years 
later  there  were  only  two  settlers  on  the 
plot  of  land  which  now  constitutes  the 
site  of  the  town  of  Lindsay.  During  that 
period  the  township  of  Ops  was  laid  out 
and  surveyed  for  settlement,  400  acres 
in  the  centre  and  lying  along  the  bank 
of  the  River  Scugog  being  granted  to  a  Mr. 
Purdy.  It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  history 
attributes  the  erection  of  the  first  saw-mill 
in  the  county  of  Victoria,  and  around  this 
outpost  of  industry  there  was  gradually 
formed  a  small  hamlet  known  as  Purdy's 
Mill.  The  name  of  Lindsay  was  given 
to  the  community  shortly  afterwards, 
tradition  saying  that  it  was  so  named  after 
a  surveyor  who  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  plot  constituting  the  townsite. 

In  1851  the  village  contained  300  people 
and  its  original  solitary  industry  had  been 
supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  a 
grist  mill,  carding  mill,  foundry,  and 
tannery.  Six  years  later  saw  the  erstwhile 
village  incorporated  as  a  town  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Port  Hope,  Lindsay,  and 
Beaverton  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic. 
At  the  same  time  there  arose  the  prospect 
of  a  separation  of  the  county  of  Victoria 
from  the  county  of  Peterborough,  in  which 
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event  it  was  confidently  felt  that  Lindsay 
would  become  the  county  town  of  the 
former.  The  provision  of  a  quick  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world — 
communication  moreover  with  a  port 
added  to  the  expectation  of  unrivalled 
prestige  in  the  county  proved  of  no  little 
benefit  to  the  town.  The  ambition  of  the 
inhabitants  was  quickened,  and  their 
enthusiasm  induced  others  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  town.  The  separation  of  the 
counties  was  effected  in  1861  and  the 
hopes  of  the  citizens  that  Lindsay  would 
become  a  county  town  were  realized.  The 
census  of  that  year  gave  the  town  a 
population  of  1,907. 

In  the  same  year  there  occurred  a 
disastrous  fire,  which  swept  through  the 
town  and  destroyed  practically  the  whole 
business  quarter.  One  building  was  left, 
a  brick  structure  that  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  many  substantial  blocks  that  have 
since  been  erected.  Among  the  first  build¬ 
ings  to  be  put  up  after  the  fire  was  the 
Central  School,  in  which  were  conducted 
the  public  school  and  high  school  classes. 
This  building  was  the  first  of  several  which 
are  now  devoted  to  the  training  of  the 
young,  and  was  afterwards  pulled  down 
and  replaced  by  a  far  more  commodious 
structure.  But  although  the  citizens 
speedily  and  energetically  took  in  hand 
the  rebuilding  of  their  town,  it  was  some 
years  before  Lindsay  was  provided  with 
the  conveniences  looked  for  in  a  modern 
town. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  limited  water 
service  for  fire  purposes  was  maintained, 
a  water  wheel  at  the  mill  being  put  in 
motion  in  the  event  of  fire  and  thus  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  power,  but  it  was 
not  until  1892  that  a  private  company 
installed  a  water  system  for  all  purposes. 
This  was  purchased  by  the  municipality 
about  10  years  later  and  has  since  been 
very  largely  extended.  Extension  indeed 
has  been  very  necessary,  for  while  Lindsay’s 
population  in  1892  was  about  6,000  it  is 
now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  8,000.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  a  water  system  a 
series  of  sewers  was  installed  and  is  now 
connected  with  all  the  buildings  in  the  more 
important  sections  of  the  town. 

In  1883  a  gas  plant  was  established  and 
the  dangerous  and  less  efficient  paraffin 
lamp  very  largely  discarded.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  gas  had  to  make  way  for 
electricity,  and  the  gas  plant  was  eventually 
destroyed.  It  has  been  suggested  that 


the  latter  occurrence  is  a  matter  for  regret, 
as  with  proper  management  it  might  have 
been  made  a  public  utility  of  some  value. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  town 
of  Lindsay,  from  the  date  that  the  first 
settler  erected  his  wooden  shanty  to  the 
day  when  it  found  itself  a  town,  completely 
equipped  with  everything  necessary  to  sure 
and  rapid  progress.  During  the  past  few 
years  it  has  been  making  its  advantages 
more  widely  known  and  is  leaving  behind 
many  of  the  towns  that  thirty  years  ago 
looked  upon  it  as  a  hamlet  of  present 
insignificance  and  future  unimportance. 
Five  banks  have  discovered  that  Lindsay 
offers  scope  for  their  efforts  and  have 
opened  branches  there.  Seven  hotels  have 
been  erected  to  accommodate  the  ever- 
increasing  army  of  commercial  travellers 
that  periodically  visits  the  town  to  solicit 
the  custom  of  its  prosperous  store-keepers. 
A  public  library  equipped  with  a  splendid 
and  well  chosen  selection  of  books  provides 
a  happy  means  of  spending  the  long  winter 
evenings.  The  Ross  Memorial  Hospital, 
open  not  merely  to  the  residents  of  Lindsay 
but  to  the  rural  population  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countryside,  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  Ontario,  and  cost  $  100,000 
to  erect.  The  Agricultural  Park  has  a 
grand  stand  with  seating  capacity  for  over 
2,000  people,  and  the  annual  fair  held 
there  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  province. 
Its  railway  facilities  are  of  the  best.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  system  radiates  in 
seven  different  directions,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  enters  the  town  from  four 
quarters.  By  means  of  the  Trent  Valley 
Canal  cheaper,  if  slower,  access  is  had  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages  the  town 
has  electric  power  and  lighting  from  two 
different  sources  under  the  control  of  one 
management,  an  arrangement  that  ensures 
continuity  of  current.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  during  recent  years  the  efforts 
of  the  municipality  to  attract  industries  has 
met  with  no  little  success.  The  surround¬ 
ing  country  contains  excellent  land  for  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  while  vast  lumber¬ 
ing  and  mineral  resources  exist  to  the 
north.  The  little  mill  that  Purdy  erected 
nearly  90  years  ago  has  proved  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  industries,  one  of  which 
at  least  is  of  international  importance. 
For  the  leather  industry  and  allied  trades, 
woollen  manufactures,  wood- working  shops, 
machinery  and  agricultural  factories,  art 
metal  works,  and  flour  and  saw-mills, 
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the  town  has  proved  well  adapted.  Ample 
facilities  for  cold  storage  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  a  large  export  trade 
in  dairy  and  poultry  products,  while  building 
operations  have  been  simplified  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  local  manufacture  of 
bricks.  Lindsay  has  long  since  realized 
its  early  ambitions  and  has  set  itself  a  new 
mark.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  spirit  of 
its  citizens  and  the  energy  of  its  public 
men  will  go  unrewarded,  and  the  cities 
of  Ontario  may  one  day  have  to  extend 
the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  the  metropolis 
of  Victoria  County. 

Welland. — In  a  corner  of  the  Niagara 
peninsula  that  separates  Lake  Ontario  from 
Lake  Erie  is  the  town  of  Welland,  where 
about  10,000  people  reside.  Despite  its 
comparatively  small  population,  Welland 
impresses  the  stranger  as  being  an  excep¬ 
tionally  progressive  town  and  one  that 
should  rapidly  become  more  prominent. 
It  has  excellent  railway  facilities  and  is 
besides  upon  the  well-known  Welland 
Canal,  which  cuts  the  peninsula  from  St. 
Catherines  to  Port  Colborne.  It  possesses 
also  the  advantage  of  unlimited  electric 
power  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls  and  De 
Cew  Falls  and  supplied  to  consumers  at  the 
low  rate  of  approximately  #15  per  horse¬ 
power  per  annum  for  24-hour  service.  In 
addition  the  district  is  rich  in  natural  gas, 
which  is  sold  at  Welland  for  25  or  30  cents 
per  1,000  ft.  for  domestic  purposes  and  at 
lower  rates  to  manufacturers.  The  Niagara 
peninsula  is  an  agricultural  region  of  great 
fertility,  a  condition  that  has  undoubtedly 
exercised  its  influence  over  the  cost  of 
living  in  Welland,  which  is  lower  than  the 
average  in  Canada. 

Chatham. — But  one  town  of  importance 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  in  the  entire 
province.  Chatham,  the  county  town  of 
Kent,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  winding 
Thames,  is  a  most  delightful  spot.  The 
residential  districts,  with  their  well-swept 
roads,  lined  with  beautiful  maple-trees,  are 
almost  ideal  and  evoke  admiration  of  all 
who  behold  them.  During  the  summer 
months  scores  of  sightseers  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  cruise  up  the  river 
in  yachts  or  other  craft  to  view  the 
beauties  of  the  Maple  City,  as  Chatham  has 
been  named.  About  14,000  people  reside 
at  Chatham,  where  quite  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  established  and  where 
other  manufacturers  have  expressed  then- 
intention  of  building  factories,  induced 
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thereto  by  the  offer  of  free  sites  on  loans, 
free  water,  and  tax  exemption. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  pieceding 
paragraphs  of  the  district  of  Patricia.  T  his 
was  added  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1912  to  the  northern  part  of  Ontario,  and 
covers  an  area  of  146,000  square  miles. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west 
by  the  province  of  Manitoba,  on  the  south 
and  south-east  by  the  English  and  Albany 
Rivers,  and  on  the  east  and  north  by  the 
lames  and  Hudson's  Bays. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  its 
economic  resources  or  the  extent  of  its 
agricultural  land.  In  places  the  Indians 
raise  good  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips,  corn, 
peas,  and  beans.  At  Osnaburg  House,  neai 
Lake  St.  Joseph,  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  district,  pumpkins  and  strawberries 
have  frequently  ripened,  while  there  have 
been  regular  crops  of  barley  and  hay. 
Much  of  the  country  is  quite  unsuited  for 
farming  operations,  being  either  stony  or 
swampy.  In  certain  districts,  however, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Winisk 
River,  there  are  large  stretches  of  grassy 
upland,  where  stock  raising  and  dairy 
farming  might  both  be  pursued  with 
success.  The  best  lands  are  found  along 
the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  of  the  lakes,  such  as  Favourable  Lake 
in  the  west,  where  there  are  considerable 
tracts  of  fine  rich  sandy  loam.  The  only 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  successful  agri¬ 
culture  here  is  summer  frost,  which  might 
occasionally  work  havoc  with  the  crops. 

The  country  generally  is  well  covered  with 
timber.  In  the  south-east,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Kapiskau  River,  poplar,  birch,  and 
fir  predominate  and  are  mingled  with 
Banksian  pine,  a  tree  that  is  found  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Patricia.  To  the  north  of  the  Attawapiskat 
River,  black  spruce  and  poplar  are  the 
prevailing  species,  while  further  inland 
poplar  gives  way  to  tamarac.  The  latter 
variety  together  with  spruce  covers  a  very 
large  portion  of  Central  and  Northern 
Patricia.  Aspen  and  balsam  are  also  found 
in  fair  quantities. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
discoveries  in  other  parts  of  Northern 
Ontario  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that 
minerals  may  eventually  prove  to  be  the 
most  valuable  resource  of  Patricia.  The 
process  of  discovery  is  far  from  complete. 
I11  Northern  Ontario,  in  other  districts  as 
well  as  in  Patricia,  there  have  already  been 
found  silver,  gold,  nickel,  water  powers, 


timber,  land  capable  of  producing  the 
finest  grains  and  vegetables,  and  spacious 
playgrounds  for  health  and  pleasure. 
Ontario  is  the  most  populous  of  all  the 
Canadian  provinces,  but  there  is  room  yet 
for  millions  of  people  and  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  men  and  women  who  can 
bring  to  its  settlement  the  qualities  and 
courage  of  the  pioneer. 

THE  ALBERTA  LAND  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Alberta  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  vear  1906  with  a  capital  of 
T 60,000,  is  an  English  company  registered 
in  London,  and  deals  extensively  in  land 
all  over  Western  Canada.  Originally  or¬ 
ganized  to  operate  in  farm  lands,  chiefly  in 
the  province  of  Alberta,  they  have  been 
gradually  extending  their  operations  all 
over  the  West.  In  1911  they  opened 
their  first  Canadian  office  in  Port  Arthur, 
Ontario.  Their  operations  in  this  rising 
Western  city  have  met  with  considerable 
success,  and  apart  from  owning  some  500 
acres  of  residential  property  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  they  have  recently  gone 
into  large  construction  work,  having  already 
completed  contracts  amounting  to  over 
1700,000.  The  year  1915  promises  to  be 
an  eventful  one  for  the  city  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  this  progressive  company  should  be 
kept  busy  with  construction  work.  The 
manager  in  Port  Arthur  is  Mr.  H.  D’Arcy 
Hutton,  who  has  been  connected  with 
this  company  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Though  their  active  development  opera¬ 
tions  are  at  present  confined  to  Port  Arthur 
and  its  neighbour,  Fort  William,  the  com¬ 
pany  owns  considerable  interests  in  the 
provinces  of  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  British 
Columbia.  In  the  latter  province  it  is  part 
owner  of  the  town  site  of  Haysport,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Grand  1  runk  Pacific 
Railway  about  30  miles  below  Prince 
Rupert. 

Judging  from  the  way  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  has  increased  during  the 
last  three  years  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  with  a  progressive  policy  and 
good  management  the  future  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  of  the  brightest.  The  directors 
consist  of  Sir  Robert  Gresley,  Bart.,  Messrs. 
G.  F.  Cobbold,  H.  E.  de  Pury,  J.  A. 
MacDonald,  G.  M.  Rittner,  F.  Ware,  and 
C.  H.  Ziegler. 
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THE  R.  M.  BEAL  LEATHER  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Among  the  industries  to  which  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lindsay  look  for  theii 
livelihood  due  prominence  must  be  given 
to  the  R.  M.  Beal  Leather  Company,  Ltd. 

In  its  way  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  industries  established  in  Lindsay,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  that  has  made  Lindsay  known 
to  many  people  living  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  It  was  established  in  ’1900 
by  Mr.  R.  M.  Beal  and  is  capitalized  at 
$  100,000.  In  the  two  buildings  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  factory  three  separate  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  organized,  and  are  known 
as  the  tannery,  larrigan,  and  wholesale 
leather  departments  respectively.  The 
goods  manufactured  consist  of  larrigans, 
boot  uppers,  and  leggings,  and  the  company 
also  operates  as  tanners  of  oak  harness 
leather,  and  conduct  business  as  wholesale 
leather  merchants.  Seventy  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  factory  at  an  average  wage  of 
$14  per  week,  and  it  may  here  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  hands. 

The  factory  and  buildings  in  which  the 
larrigan  and  wholesale  leather  departments 
are  situated  is  a  four-story  brick  building, 
the  tannery  being  a  frame  building  measur¬ 
ing  160  by  50  ft.  They  stand  in  seven 
acres  of  ground,  all  of  which  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  company.  Raw  material, 
which  consists  mainly  of  hides,  is  obtained 
from  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  a  large  proportion  coming  from 
Birkenhead,  England. 

The  business  done  annually  by  the  com¬ 
pany  amounts  to  $400,000,  and  extends  to 
all  parts  of  Canada.  Four  travelling  sales¬ 
men  look  after  the  company’s  interests  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  find  a 
ready  market  for  the  “John  Bull  brand 
of  oak  harness  leather,  larrigans,  leggings, 
and  closed  uppers,  products  to  which  the 
company  gives  its  special  attention. 

The  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Beal, 
was  for  some  time  a  resident  of  Ottawa, 
commencing  a  business  partnership  with 
his  brother  there  as  Beal  Bros,  in  1881. 
In  1888  they  transferred  their  business  to 
Toronto,  but  in  1898  Mr.  R.  M.  Beal  sold 
his  share  and  established  the  R.  M.  Beal 
Leather  Company,  Ltd.,  in  Lindsay.  He 
is  an  extremely  popular  man,  and,  as  the 
present  mayor  of  Lindsay,  is  doing  much 
to  make  that  town  known  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Great 
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Britain.  In  the  business  of  the  company 
he  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Beal  and 
Mr.  \V.  Richman,  who,  as  vice-presidents, 
combine  effectively  to  forward  its  interests, 
and  by  Miss  J.  B.  Armstrong,  the  efficient 
and  enthusiastic  secretary. 

& 

JOHN  BRENNAN 

Evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  Canada  bv  sheer  hard  work  and  en- 


Hort'on,  County  Renfrew,  but  removed 
with  his  father  to  the  township  of  McNab 
at  an  early  age.  At  thirteen  he  proceeded 
to  the  village  of  Sand  Point  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  as  an  assistant  to  a  forwarding  and 
commission  agent.  Here  he  received  a 
valuable  training  which  was  to  stand  him 
in  good  stead  later  on  in  life.  After  three 
years  Mr.  Brennan  went  into  the  lumber 
mills,  where  for  six  years  he  worked  hard 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  consummation 


National  Transcontinental  Railway,  and 
now  has  under  construction  two  of  the 
largest  bridges  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
lines  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  is  constructing 
24  miles  of  the  road  bed.  Mr.  Brennan 
has  since  1890  owned  a  large  farm  in  the 
Arnprior  district,  and  possesses  many  cattle 
and  draught  and  light  horses.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  is 
intimately  associated  with  ali  public  affairs, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Countv 
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terprise  is  furnished  by  the  record  of 
Mr.  John  Brennan,  Reeve  of  Arnprior, 
Ontario.  Mr.  Brennan  started  life  in 
very  humble  circumstances,  and  was  for 
many  years  simply  a  logger  in  a  lumber 
camp.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bridge  and  railway  contractors  in 
the  province,  a  director  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  enterprises,  owns  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  and  occupies  a  proud  public  position 
which  has  come  to  him  along  with  the 
esteem  of  all  those  who  know  him.  Mr. 
Brennan  was  born  in  the  township  of 


of  his  ambitions.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  began  railway  construction,  and  four 
years  later  set  up  in  business  for  himself 
as  a  contractor  for  railway  construction 
and  bridge  building,  at  which  calling  he 
has  remained  up  to  the  present.  He  made 
bridge  building  his  speciality,  and  in  this 
branch  of  industry  he  is  a  past  master.  For 
some  time  he  was  superintendent  of  bridge 
construction  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  and  later  on  bridge  inspector  for  the 
same  company.  Mr.  Brennan  has  recently 
constructed  many  large  bridges  for  the 
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Council  for  eleven  years,  warden  of  the 
County  of  Renfrew  for  one  year,  and  reeve 
in  1912.  In  politics  he  is  a  Conservative, 
and  is  president  of  the  Liberal-Conservative 
executive  of  Arnprior  and  the  township  of 
McNab.  Several  times  he  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  nomination  for  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  has  refused  the  honour.  He 
is  president  of  the  Electric  Light,  Power, 
and  Milling  Company,  and  a  director  of 
the  Park  Company. 

& 
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THE  J.  T.  BRETT  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

The  proprietor  of  this  elevator  company 
at  Kenora,  Ontario,  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Brett.  He 
is  also  the  mayor  of  this  city  which  is  so 
fortunately  situated  for  the  conduct  of  a 
grain  business. 

In  1910  he  decided  to  establish  an 
elevator  which  could  deal  with  a  poition 
at  least  of  the  large  quantities  of  wheat  that 
would  naturallv  be  taken  to  Kenora,  where 
facilities  for  its  storage  provided.  He 
accordingly  erected  an  elevator  possessing 
a  capacity  of  40,000  bushels,  and  quickly 
found  an  ample  market  for  its  entire  output 
locally  and  along  the  north  shores  of  the 
lake.  But  even  the  conduct  of  such  a 
large  trade  did  not  fully  occupy  Mr.  Brett’s 
time,  so  that  in  addition  to  his  civic  duties 
he  became  interested  as  a  prominent 
director  in  the  Tourist  Hotel  Company, 
which  owns  the  hotel  of  that  name  at 
Kenora.  This  hotel  is  largely  used  during 
the  summer  season  as  a  resort  for  pleasure- 
goers  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  who 
come  here  to  enjoy  the  fine  sand  beaches 
and  woods. 

Mr.  Brett  was  born  in  Simcoe,  Ontario, 
and  coming  to  Kenora  in  1897  carried  on 
a  retail  business  until  disposing  of  it  to 
found  the  Elevator  Company. 

9? 

GEORGE  A.  BURGESS 

Mr.  George  A.  Burgess  is  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Carleton  Place,  Ontario, 
which  owes  much  to  his  efforts  and 
enterprise.  Through  his  effective  energy 
the  town  is  supplied  with  the  cheapest 
electric  light  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  Mr. 
Burgess  was  for  many  years  in  the 
refreshment  business  on  different  branches 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  having 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  A.  Cecil  Burgess.  After  becoming 
general  manager  of  these  establishments, 
he  became  the  proprietor  after  his  brother’s 
death.  Amongst  the  many  station  dining¬ 
rooms,  distributed  over  two  provinces, 
were  those  at  Carleton  Place,  North  Bay, 
Smith's  Falls,  Orangeville,  and  Ottawa,  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  Calumet,  St. 
Jerome,  Farnham,  and  Three  Rivers,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

He  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  a  large  stock  farm  at 
Carleton  Place,  where  he  possesses  350 
acres,  through  which  flows  the  beautiful 
Mississippi  River.  A  waterfall  producing 


about  600  horse-power  is  utilized  by  him 
for  supplying  electric  energy  to  the  town. 
By  the  institution  of  this  service  he  was 
able  to  reduce  the  electricity  bills  of 
Carleton  Place  by  two-fifths.  Mr.  Burgess 
has  been  successful  in  the  subdivision  and 
subsequent  selling  of  large  quantities  of 
land  in  Carleton  Place,  and  formerly 
operated  a  brick  factory  there,  the  output 
of  which  was  more  than  a  million  bricks  a 
year.  After  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  town  in  1902,  he 
was  elected  mayor  by  acclamation  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  nominated  as 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
the  interests  of  the  Conservative  party, 
but  although  he  received  a  very  large  vote 
was  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority. 
He  is  a  keen  sportsman,  being  an  ardent 
devotee  of  many  outdoor  recreations, 
besides  being  an  enthusiastic  motorist  and 
a  skilful  driver. 

9? 

JOHN  CAREW  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  early  history  of  the  John  Carew 
Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  reveals  but  another 
example  of  the  self-confidence  and  daring 
that  has  marked  the  progress  of  so  many  of 
Canada’s  leading  business  men.  When  Mr. 
John  Carew,  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  company,  decided  to  devote  his  talents 
and  energy  to  the  benefit  of  himself,  he 
was  almost  entirely  without  money.  To  a 
weaker  man  the  difficulty  would  have 
appeared  insuperable.  Mr.  Carew  was 
strong  enough,  however,  to  awake  in  his 
friends  the  same  confidence  in  his  abilities 
as  he  himself  possessed,  and  he  succeeded 
in  borrowing  the  sum  of  $1,000.  With  this 
small  capital  he  entered  the  lumber 
business  in  1891,  and  from  that  date  has 
gone  steadily  forward.  He  is  now  the 
largest  employer  of  labour  in  the  county  of 
Victoria,  and  is  also  the  vice-president  of  a 
lumber  company  owning  200,000,000  ft. 
of  timber  in  British  Columbia. 

The  lumber  company  which  he  himself 
founded  at  Lindsay  has  since  been 
capitalized  at  $200,000,  of  which  $150,000 
is  paid  up ;  the  six  hands  which  it 
originally  employed  have  increased  to 
200  ;  and  the  annual  turnover  amounts  to 
$200,000.  Two  mills  are  in  operation,  one 
being  devoted  to  sawing  lumber  and  manu¬ 
facturing  shingles,  and  the  other  being 
used  as  a  planing  mill  and  box  factory. 
Together  these  mills  occupy  17  acres  of 
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land,  and  with  their  machinery  and 
equipment  are  valued  at  $100,000.  The 
products  include  all  kinds  of  lumber, 
shingles,  railway  sleepers,  sash  and  doors, 
laths,  mouldings,  and  every  variety  of 
house  furnishings,  the  wood  used  in 
their  manufacture  being  pine,  hemlock, 
basswood,  spruce,  and  cedar.  The  output 
amounts  to  7,000,000  ft.  of  lumber,  125,000 
railway  sleepers,  and  8,000,000  shingles,  per 
annum,  besides  large  quantities  of  lath  and 
other  products.  Most  of  the  timber  is 
obtained  from  the  40  square  miles  of 
timber  limits  owned  by  the  company  on 
the  borders  of  the  Scugog  and  Massasoggy 
rivers. 

9? 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Side  by  side  with  the  expansion  of 
Canada’s  agricultural  industry  has  grown 
the  great  industry  of  manufacturing 
machinery  and  implements  for  farming 
purposes.  In  many  instances  indeed  the 
latter  has  pioneered  the  way  for  the  farmer. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Cockshutt  Plow 
Company,  Ltd.  This  great  company, 
which  owns  one  of  the  largest  implement 
factories  in  Canada,  has  not  only  kept  well 
abreast  of  agricultural  development,  but  in 
a  score  of  ways  has  stimulated  it.  Its 
inventive  genius  has  designed,  and  its 
skilled  workmen  have  made,  machinery 
and  implements  which  have  enabled  the 
farmer  to  turn  to  profitable  use  many 
classes  of  land  previously  un  worked. 
Throughout  its  existence  the  Cockshutt 
Company  has  devoted  itself  to  a  study  of 
the  difficulties  confronting  the  farmer,  and 
as  a  result  of  that  study  it  has  been  able  to 
place  in  the  wheat-grower’s  hands  the 
means  of  utilizing  to  the  full  almost  ever}' 
class  of  land,  rocky,  stubbly,  dry,  and 
hitherto  unyielding.  Not  one,  but  dozens 
of  different  implements  have  been  made 
to  meet  varying  conditions,  and  on  no 
occasion  when  the  land  has  called  for  a 
machine  or  implement  of  special  design 
to  overcome  special  difficulties  has  the 
Cockshutt  Company  failed  to  supply  what 
was  required.  It  built  its  reputation  on 
ploughs  that  would  and  did  plough  every 
class  of  land.  It  has  maintained  that 
reputation,  and  has  enhanced  it  by  the 
production  of  implements  for  every  other 
phase  of  cultivation.  For  36  years  it  has 
made  ploughs  that  have  very  few  equals, 
and  to-day  its  immense  works  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  are  an  evidence  of  the  success 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  COMPANY,  LTD.,  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

I  COCKSHUTT  FOOTLIGHT  SULKY  PLOUGH.  2.  COCKSHUTT  DISC  DRILU  3  HEAD  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  Al  BRANTFORD.  OKI. 

4,  COCKSHUTT  5-FURROW  ENGINE  GANG  PLOUGH  IK  STUBBLE.  5.  CUTTING  FLAX  IN  ALBERTA,  FROST  AND  WOOD  BINDERS. 
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which  it  has  achieved,  not  alone  in  the 
Dominion,  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  original  factory,  a  small  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  affair,  was  erected  in  1877  by  the 
late  James  G.  Cockshutt,  who  had  with 
him  five  employees.  He  started  out  to 
manufacture  ploughs  only,  and  did  it  with 
such  a  success  that  the  fame  of  his 
products  increased  with  each  succeeding 
year.  In  1882  his  business  was  taken  over 
by  an  incorporated  company  of  which  he 
was  the  presiding  head,  and  launched  out 
on  a  career  of  unparalleled  development. 
Year  by  year  the  fame  of  the  Cockshutt 
plough  spread.  Time  after  time  the 
factory  was  increased,  or  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  as  best  could  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  output.  In  1896  it  was 
decided  to  rebuild  again,  tearing  down  the 
Brantford  factory  piece  by  piece,  and 
establishing  a  plant  that  would  fulfil  the 
company’s  requirements  indefinitely.  This 
work  was  carried  on  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  and  in  1898  it  was  completed. 
Then  came  the  period  of  Canada’s 
greatest  agricultural  development,  and 
before  a  few  more  seasons  had  passed  the 
Cockshutt  Company  found  itself  crowded 
out  bv  orders.  It  was  at  first  intended  to 
go  on  rebuilding,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
press  of  business  rendered  that  impossible. 
The  directors  then  decided  to  erect  an 
entirely  new  factory  in  a  section  of  the 
city  of  Brantford,  where  perfect  facilities 
could  be  secured,  and  where  there  would 
be  sufficient  land  for  all  purposes.  The 
new  site  was  admirably  chosen.  It  com¬ 
prises  35  acres  of  land  on  the  Mohawk 
Road  with  ample  room  for  extensions. 
Before  building,  the  company’s  architects 
and  factory  experts  went  all  over  America, 
inspecting  plough  plants  and  machinery 
factories,  and  the  best  ideas  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  plans.  On  these  were  built 
the  most  modern  and  complete  plough 
works  that  skilled  minds  could  devise. 
The  present  factory  has  a  capacity  of  400 
per  cent,  over  the  old  plant,  and  the 
buildings  have  been  so  constructed  that 
their  ends  are  only  temporary,  and  can  be 
knocked  out  to  permit  of  additions,  which 
by  present  appearances  will  be  called  for 
before  long.  The  factory  is  an  imposing 
building  of  pressed  brick,  and  in  it  is 
installed  the  finest  plant  that  money  could 
buy  or  skill  produce.  They  comprise  in 
their  design  and  equipment  every  detail 
that  makes  for  economy,  efficiency,  and 
expedition  in  production.  The  company 


has  its  own  power  plant  generating  elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  scores  of  motors,  and  can 
at  any  moment  avail  itself  of  the  power 
generated  at  Niagara,  when  that  is  brought 
within  reasonable  distance  of  Brantford. 
System  and  organization  stand  out  in  the 
management  of  the  factory ;  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  various  departments,  from 
the  rough  forgings  and  castings  to  the 
finished  implements,  pass  through  the 
works  in  a  continuous  stream.  There  is 
no  waste  handling  nor  delays,  for  only 
by  such  methods  could  the  company 
possibly  handle  the  enormous  volume  of 
business  which  comes  to  it  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Cockshutt  Plow  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  is  justly  proud  of  its  new 
works,  gratified  at  the  success  that  has 
attended  its  plans,  and  pleased  at  the 
outlook  for  future  business. 

Although  the  company  has  established 
itself  on  the  reputation  of  its  ploughs, 
it  has  for  years  past  catered  to  the 
demand  for  all  classes  of  machinery,  and 
from  the  list  of  its  many  and  varied 
manufactures  or  the  products  for  which  it 
is  selling  agent  may  betaken  the  following  : 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  rakes,  hay- 
loaders,  drills,  cultivators,  seeders,  disc  and 
drag  harrows,  manure  spreaders,  weeders, 
scuffiers,  planters,  riding  ploughs,  slicers, 
engine  gang  ploughs,  pulpers,  walking 
ploughs,  barrows,  wagons,  sleighs,  car¬ 
riages,  carts,  cutters,  gasolene  engines,  etc. 
There  is  no  better  known  farming  im¬ 
plement  than  the  Cockshutt  Company's 
engine  gang  ploughs,  which  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  world  wherever  tractors  are 
employed,  and  are  a  sight  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  several  are  seen  at  a  time 
turning  up  the  ground  on  the  huge  farms 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.  The 
company  is  selling  agent  for  the  Frost  and 
Wood  Company’s  products  in  the  vast 
territory  of  Canada  west  and  north  of 
Peterborough.  There  are  Cockshutt 
branches  and  warehouses  in  Winnipeg, 
Regina,  Calgary,  and  Saskatoon,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  warehouses  in  Red  Deer, 
Lethbridge,  Edmonton,  Brandon,  and 
Portage  la  Prairie.  In  these  are  carried 
immense  stocks  of  all  classes  of  implements 
and  farm  machinery,  and  the  company  is 
in  constant  touch  with  every  requirement 
of  the  agriculturist,  through  the  medium  of 
its  splendid  sales  and  agencies  departments. 
All  over  the  world  agencies  and  depots 
have  been  established,  and  Cockshutt 
products  are  sold  largely  in  South  Africa, 
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South  America,  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Spain,  Syria — in  fact  every¬ 
where.  In  this  company  Canada  possesses 
a  native  industry  that  has  been  built  up 
on  sound  honest  lines,  and  one  of  which 
the  Dominion  may  well  be  proud. 

95 

T.  E.  DEAN  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  T.  E.  Dean  &  Co.,  of  Fort 
William,  Ontario,  are  real  estate  and 
financial  brokers,  and  handle  all  clases  of 
real  estate.  They  also  have  an  insurance 
department,  both  fire  and  life,  and  are 
agents  for  the  Canadian  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  Westchester  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  and  the  Phcenix 
Assurance  Company  of  London,  England. 
Messrs.  Dean  &  Co.  specialize  in  the 
investment  of  funds  on  behalf  of  clients, 
acting  as  financial  brokers  and  agents  and 
advising  with  regard  to  investments,  buying 
and  selling  property,  valuations,  etc.  They 
also  negotiate  loans  and  place  trust  funds 
on  first  mortgage  securities,  netting  from 
6  to  8  per  cent.  The  business  is  under  the 
personal  management  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Dean 
and  Mr.  J.  Wood.  Mr.  Dean  is  a  native 
of  Ontario  and  a  graduate  of  Toronto 
University.  He  settled  in  Fort  William 
in  1897,  and  has  been  operating  in  real 
estate  in  that  city  ever  since.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  chairman 
of  the  local  Utilities  Committee,  and  an 
alderman  of  the  city.  Mr.  Wood  was  born 
in  Newcastle,  England,  but  went  to 
Darlington  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Darlington  Grammar 
School.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1905,  and 
was  engaged  in  business  in  Toronto  for 
two  years  before  moving  to  Fort  William, 
where  he  entered  upon  his  present  pro¬ 
fession  of  real  estate  broker. 
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MR  GEORGE  A.  EOLL 

Mr.  George  A.  Eoll,  who  conducts  the 
business  of  a  real  estate  and  financial 
broker  in  Fort  William,  is  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  a  Canadian  by  adoption,  and  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  important  city  of 
Fort  William  b)r  choice,  based  on  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  most  promising 
business  centres  of  the  rich  province  of 
Ontario.  Mr.  Eoll  was  born  in  Bristol  in 
1876,  and  was  educated  there.  He  came 
to  Canada  in  1892,  and  for  ten  years 
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travelled  throughout  Ontario,  particularly 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  acquiring 
an  exceptionally  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
trade  and  business  opportunities  available. 
He  settled  in  Port  William  in  1902,  having 
decided  to  enter  into  real  estate  operations, 
and  there  his  varied  experience  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Mr.  Eoll  has  a  fine 
business  which  he  established  in  1903. 
He  deals  only  in  inside  city  property  and 
residential  subdivisions.  He  placed  on 
the  market  the  subdivision  of  Union  Park, 
between  the  cities  of  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  selling  lots  at  from  Si 50  to 
S200.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1912,  and 
within  six  months  the  property  had  in¬ 
creased  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
lots  sold  at  from  $250  to  $300.  Mr.  Foil 
makes  a  speciality  of  investments,  mort¬ 
gages,  loans,  etc.,  investing  on  behalf  of 
distant  clients  in  real  estate  and  first 
mortgages,  which  net  between  6  and  7 
per  cent.  He  resides  in  Fort  William,  and 
being  a  large  holder  of  local  property  takes 
a  vital  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is 
also  manager  of  the  Lake  City  Realty 
Company. 
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J.  A.  FITZSIMMONS 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fitzsimmons  owes  much  to  the 
popularity  of  the  motor-car  with  Canadians 
of  all  classes,  for  in  less  than  three  years 
he  has  built  up  a  considerable  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies. 
He  commenced  this  branch  of  the  motor¬ 
car  industry  in  Cannington  in  1910, 
moving  to  Lindsay  in  1912.  When  he 
first  began  operations  he  had  only  suffi¬ 
cient  work  to  enable  him  to  employ  one 
man,  whereas  25  hands  now  look  to  him 
for  their  weekly  wages.  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  fair  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  to  say 
that  the  growth  of  his  business  is  only  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  increased  demand 
for  automobiles.  Naturally  that  condition 
has  had  much  to  do  with  his  success,  but 
he  owes  quite  as  much  to  his  own  ability 
and  thoroughness.  His  qualifications  have 
earned  him  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  largest  motor-car  manufacturers  in 
Canada,  the  Russell  Motor  Car  Company 
of  Toronto,  for  whom  he  does  a  large 
amount  of  work.  The  Russell  Motor  Car 
Company  export  automobiles  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  to  that  extent  it  mav  be 
said  that  Mr.  Fitzsimmons’  products  reach 


a  world-wide  market.  His  annual  turnover 
amounts  to  over  $40,000. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  manufactures  his 
automobile  bodies  of  wood,  steel,  or 
aluminium  according  to  the  class  of  car  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  wooden 
bodies  are  made  of  white  ash,  which  is 
obtained  in  Canada  and  from  the  United 
States.  The  latter  country  also  supplies 
all  the  carriage  hardware  used  by 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  while  aluminium  is 
imported  from  England. 

The  plant,  which,  with  the  land  and 
buildings,  is  worth  $25,000  is  driven  by 
electricity.  In  the  event  of  the  latter 
failing,  however,  a  35-horse-power  steam 
boiler  and  engine,  at  present  used  for 
heating  purposes,  could  be  used  as  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons’  one  complaint  is  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  labour.  Men  in  his 
trade  earn  from  $16  to  $30  per  week,  but 
even  while  paying  these  high  wages,  he 
frequently  finds  himself  shorthanded.  He 
find  that  British  mechanics  are  the  more 
reliable  and  the  more  highly  skilled,  and 
looks  forward  to  larger  numbers  coming 
to  Canada  than  have  hitherto  done  so. 
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GILLIES  BROS.,  LTD. 

The  gentlemen  who  control  the  destiny 
of  the  lumber  company  operating  at  Brae- 
side  under  the  title  of  Gillies  Bros.,  Ltd., 
are  members  of  a  family  that  have  long 
been  associated  with  the  Canadian  lumber 
industry.  They  are  the  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  of  Mr.  John  Gillies,  snr.,  of  Lanark 
County,  Ontario,  a  pioneer  lumberman  and 
square  timber  manufacturer  who  owned 
mills  on  the  River  Clyde  and  at  Carleton 
Place.  His  sons,  James,  William,  John, 
and  David  Gillies,  founded  the  firm  of 
Gillies  Bros,  in  1873,  and  20  years  later 
incorporated  the  business  under  the  title 
of  Gillies  Bros.,  Ltd.,  with  a  fully  paid 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  present  officers 
of  the  company  are  Mr.  John  Gillies,  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director  ;  Mr.  David 
Gillies,  vice-president ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Gillies, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  firm  holds  timber  limits  of  about 
1,400  square  miles  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
all  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  Ottawa 
River,  the  stream  which  carries  the  logs 
to  the  mills  at  Braeside.  Here  from  30 
to  35  million  feet  of  lumber  are  produced 
yearly,  the  chief  variety  of  timber  being 
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white  pine,  with  a  percentage  of  Xorw.iv 
pine  and  spruce.  Much  of  this  is  marketed 
locally  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  large 
shipments  are  also  made  to  Great  Britain, 
South  America,  and  the  Northern  United 
States. 
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FRANCIS  WILLIAM  HALL 

Francis  William  Hall,  Mayor  of  Perth, 
Ontario,  for  the  years  1909-10-1 1-12,  is 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  life  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  was  born  on 
December  10,  1871.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Bar,  and  was  admitted  in  1894, 
practising  with  considerable  success.  Mr. 
Hall  soon  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the 
public  life  of  his  province  and  county, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  municipal 
affairs,  besides  finding  time  for  military 
duties.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  42nd  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  is  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  in  industrial  affairs  is 
well  known  as  president  of  the  Perth  Boot 
Company.  A  Conservative  in  politics,  Mr. 
Hall  is  likely  to  become  prominent  at  no 
distant  date.  His  first  essav  for  a  seat 
in  the  Provincial  Parliament  was  made  in 
1911,  when  he  unsuccessfully  opposed  the 
present  Treasurer  of  Ontario.  He  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  work  of 
making  Perth  a  thriving  and  rapidly 
growing  centre  for  a  rich  agricultural 
district. 
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J.  W.  LYON 

The  city  of  Guelph  owes  much  of  its 
prestige  to  the  efforts  and  influence  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lyon,  one  of  its  leading  citizens 
and  a  resident  of  40  years'  standing.  From 
the  first  Mr.  Lyon  has  had  the  best  interests 
of  the  city  at  heart,  and  his  great  ambition 
was  to  see  it  take  a  leading  position  among 
the  cities  of  Ontario.  He  was  convinced 
that  this  could  only  be  achieved  by 
attracting  to  Guelph  a  number  of  indus¬ 
tries  which,  in  their  turn,  would  attract 
population.  He  deemed  himself  to  be  in 
a  position  to  effect  this,  and  set  about  the 
task  with  the  energy  that  has  always 
characterized  his  actions.  A  man  of  sub¬ 
stance,  he  proceeded  to  negotiate  with 
industrial  corporations,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  very  large  share  in  inducing 
more  than  half  of  the  industries  that  are 
now  in  Guelph  to  choose  that  location. 
His  methods  are  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instances:  He  gave  9.J  acres  to 
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the  Malleable  Iron  Works  as  a  factory 
site ;  he  advanced  $15,0°°  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest  to  the  Standard  \  alve 
Company  :  he  gave  a  factory  site  of 
acres  to  the  Gildson  Manufacturing 
Company ;  and  on  behalf  of  a  certain 
linen  company  he  offered  a  free  town  lot 
to  any  one  buying  #500  worth  of  the 
company's  bonds. 
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W.  MARTIN  AND  SON 

The  activities  of  the  firm  of  William 
Martin  and  Son,  of  North  Bay,  are  devoted 
mainly  to  insurance,  principally  fire,  but 
also  life,  accident,  marine,  plate-glass,  and 
automobile.  No  fewer  than  26  British, 
American,  and  Canadian  fire  insurance 
companies  are  represented,  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  number  to  be  handled  by 
a  town  of  less  than  8,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  branches  of  insurance  devoted  to  life 
and  marine  risks  the  firm  represents  the 
well-known  Sun  Life  and  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  and  the  Western  Insurance 
Company  of  Canada  respectively.  Auto¬ 
mobile  risks  are  placed  with  the  Home 
Insurance  Company,  the  Norwich  Union 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Liverpool 
and  London  Globe  Insurance  Company, 
while  in  accident  insurance  the  firm 
represents  the  Guardian  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  London,  England,  and 
the  Canadian  Railway  Accident  Insurance 
Company.  In  addition  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Son  hold  the  agencies  of  the  New  York 
Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company,  the 
Dominion  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
Fidelity  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore. 

While  primarily  carrying  on  business  as 
insurance  agents,  the  firm  also  conducts 
a  loan  business  representing  the  London 
and  Canadian  Loan  Corporation  of  London, 
Elngland,  and  the  Brockville  Loan  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada.  It  also  represents  the 
British  Colonial  and  Colonization  Company 
of  London,  England,  and  as  the  authorized 
buyers  of  that  company  recently  acquired 
f 321,500  worth  of  bonds  issued  by  the 
town  of  North  Bay,  and  has  control  of 
1 10,000  worth  of  the  municipality’s  bonds. 
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JAMES  L.  P.  McLaren 

Mr.  James  L.  P.  McLaren,  the  sole  owner 
of  the  Perthshire  Stock  Farm,  which 
consists  of  900  acres  of  the  choicest  land 


around  the  thriving  town  of  Perth,  Ontario, 
has  the  reputation,  not  only  in  the  province 
but  throughout  the  Dominion,  of  breeding 
some  of  the  finest  stock  in  Canada.  On 
his  farm,  which  is  worked  on  model  lines 
and  produces  everything  required  by  his 
well-fitted  stalls  and  stables,  he  raises 
principally  Hackneys,  Percherons,  and 
Clydesdale  horses,  but  also  breeds  Durham 
cattle  and  prize  poultry.  His  blood  stock 
is  of  the  very  purest,  and  among  the 
champion  sires  which  he  owns  may  be 
mentioned  the  imported  Hackney  stallion 
Ardimersey,  the  imported  Percheron  Por¬ 
tlier,  and  the  imported  Clydesdale  Dunure 
Burns.  The  Perthshire  Stock  Farm  is  in 
every  sense  a  model  of  its  kind.  The 
stables  are  capable  of  housing  50  head  of 
horses,  and  there  is  also  accommodation 
for  100  head  of  cattle.  There  is  an  equine 
hospital,  an  engine  house,  blacksmithy, 
and  three  implement  buildings.  The  farm¬ 
house  and  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
thriving  industry  of  which  Mr.  McClaren 
is  the  director,  have  been  built  with  every 
regard  for  convenience  and  are  entirely 
modern.  Electric  light  is  everywhere,  and 
there  is  a  continuous  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water.  Mr.  McLaren  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Senator  McLaren,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Lanark,  and  at  one  time  the 
biggest  lumberman  in  Canada.  He  was 
born  in  the  township  of  Drummond,  near 
Perth,  in  1877,  and  is  to-day  a  prominent 
figure  in  Perth. 

JOSEPH  E.  MURPHY 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Murphy,  M.D.,  C.M.,  is  a 
prominent  and  highly  respected  resident 
of  Arnprior,  Ontario,  where  he  has  an 
extensive  practice,  and  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  public  affairs.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
graduating  with  first-class  honours  in 
1893.  His  first  practice  was  at  Portland, 
where  he  remained  nearly  two  years. 
From  Portland  he  went  to  Pakenham, 
where  he  practised  from  1895  to  1897, 
and  then  settled  in  Arnprior,  where  he 
has  remained  ever  since.  Dr.  Murphy  is 
the  owner  of  considerable  land  and  house 
property  in  Arnprior.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Conservative  and  has  played  an  important 
part  in  many  elections,  being  a  powerful 
and  forceful  speaker.  He  is  a  prominent 
Mason,  and  a  supporter  of  many  sports 
and  pastimes.  He  is  the  foremost  skip  in 
the  Arnprior  Curling  Club,  and  until  quite 
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recent  years  was  a  keen  enthusiast  of  tennis 
at  which  he  was  no  mean  performer. 
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THE  LATE  COLONEL  A.  W.  PLAYFAIR 

In  the  annals  of  the  history  of  Canada 
there  is  no  more  worthy  name  than  that  of 
the  late  Colonel  A.  W.  Playfair,  grandfather 
of  Mrs.  Peter  McLaren  ;  and  though  45 
years  have  passed  since  this  venerable 
pioneer  and  border  fighter  laid  down  his 
arms,  his  memory  is  still  revered  in  the 
county  where  for  over  half  a  century  he 
was  a  prominent  figure.  The  late  Colonel 
Playfair  was  the  son  of  William  Playfair, 
author  of  the  “History  of  Jacobinism,” 
“  France  As  It  Is,”  “  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Nations,”  and  numerous  other  works, 
and  nephew  to  John  Playfair,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  author  of  “  Playfair’s  Euclid,”  now 
in  common  use  in  the  schools  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
Colonel  Playfair  was  born  in  Paris,  France, 
in  1790,  while  his  parents  were  on  a  visit  to 
that  city.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  Playfair  family  had  to  fly 
from  the  country,  and  after  losing  a 
considerable  amount  of  personal  property, 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Colonel 
Playfair  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  by  choice  became  a  soldier. 
In  1806,  when  Britain  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  Bonaparte,  he  enrolled  himself 
among  the  volunteers,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  entered  the  32nd  Regiment  as  an 
ensign.  Four  years  later  he  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy  as  a  reward  for  his 
invention  of  a  new  fire-arm  for  the  service, 
the  new  weapon  being  highly  valued  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  by  the  Duke 
De  Linfantardo  of  Spain,  who  was  at  that 
time  visiting  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1811 
young  Playfair  was  made  first  lieutenant 
of  the  102nd  Regiment,  and  was  sent  to 
Ireland.  The  regiment  was  recalled  to 
England  the  following  year,  and  dispatched 
to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  where  they 
arrived,  1,000  strong,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cruel  and  severe  winter.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  march  to  Quebec,  and  it 
set  out  with  a  full  complement  of  officers, 
Colonel  Playfair  among  them,  to  traverse 
the  fearful  snow-clad  wastes,  devoid  of  roads 
and  settlements,  and  offering  no  hospitality 
from  the  rigours  of  the  march.  The 
regiment  carried  its  full  accoutrements, 
rations  for  17  days,  and  40  rounds  of 
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ammunition  per  man.  The  march  actually 
occupied  27  days,  and  the  men  were  on 
one  occasion  three  days  without  food.  Of 
such  tough  material  were  the  soldiers  of 
those  days  that  every  man  got  through  to 
Quebec  safely.  Thereafter  Colonel  Playfair 
was  engaged  with  his  men  throughout  the 
bitter  campaign  of  1813.  He  led  his 
company  in  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbour, 
where  every  third  man  was  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
he  again  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  and  generosity  to  the  enemy.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  his  regiment  was 
disbanded,  but  out  of  its  original  strength 
of  1,100  only  300  answered  the  last  roll-call. 
Colonel  Playfair  then  settled  down  in  the 
township  of  Bathurst  in  County  Lanark, 
and  founded  the  village  of.  Playfairville. 
He  had  not  done  with  soldiering,  however, 
for  there  was  call  for  men  of  his  stamp. 
He  received  a  commission  as  major  in  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  the  Lanark  Militia,  and 
in  1837  had  his  regiment  under  arms  for 
service  in  the  Mackenzie  rebellion.  Apart 
from  his  career  of  military  glory,  Colonel 
Playfair  has  a  claim  on  the  honour  of 
Canadians  for  his  great  work  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  For  many  years  he  was  a  councillor 
and  magistrate  at  Bathurst,  and  showed  a 
wonderful  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  a 
vision  that  could  picture  the  future  great¬ 
ness  of  Canada.  Many  of  his  public 
utterances  and  writings  are  on  record, 
and  it  is  indeed  interesting  to  note  how 
clearly  this  wonderful  old  man  outlined 
Canada  as  she  is  to-day.  In  speech  and  in 
letter  he  advocated  just  the  broad  im¬ 
perialism  which  is  the  keynote  of  modern 
Canadian  politics.  He  was  a  keen  advocate 
of  the  selection  of  Ottawa  as  the  seat  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  and  fought 
bravely  to  retain  it  as  such  when  a 
disaffected  section  of  politicans  sought  to 
set  aside  the  Imperial  Act  and  the  Queen’s 
decision  in  favour  of  that  city  as  the 
capital.  Colonel  Playfair's  broad-minded¬ 
ness,  and  utter  absence  of  petty  parochial¬ 
ism,  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  character, 
and  in  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  South 
Hiding  of  Lanark.  As  a  soldier  he  knew 
the  value  of  good  means  of  communication, 
and  spent  time  and  money  in  exploring 
and  opening  channels  of  trade  tor  the 
settlers.  He  forecasted  the  time  when 
Canada  would  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  chain  of  communications  between 
outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  with  the 


vision  of  a  seer  pronounced,  what  at  that 
time  was  thought  to  be  the  idea  of  a 
dreamer,  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  Iron  Horse  would  bring  the  far 
Pacific  within  ten  days  of  London, 
England.  His  lifetime  was  one  long 
record  of  good  deeds,  brave  effort,  clean 
and  noble  citizenship,  and  when  in  the 
fulness  of  his  years  he  died  in  September 
1868  his  death  was  sincerely  lamented. 
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THE  HON.  PETER  McLAREN 


has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  that  province  and  with  the 
development  of  its  industries  and  resources. 
The  head  of  the  family  is  the  Hon.  Peter 
McLaren,  who  besides  his  activity  in 
commerce  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
staunch  fighters  under  the  old  banner  of 
the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Mr. 
McLaren  comes  of  an  old  Scottish  family. 
His  father  came  to  Canada  from  Perth¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  and  settled  at  Lanark  in 
1820,  where  on  September  2t,  1833,  the 
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future  senator  was  born.  Mr.  Peter 
McLaren  was  educated  at  the  common 
school,  and  subsequently  was  for  many 
years  interested  in  the  production  of 
timber  and  sawn  lumber.  He  was  one  of 
the  prominent  figures  in  the  Canadian 
lumber  industry  for  over  40  years,  and  is 
still  interested  in  large  timber  and  iron 
areas  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  1887 
Mr.  McLaren  retired  from  active  business 
pursuits,  and  in  1890  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Mr. 
McLaren’s  interests  in  the  North-West  are 
large,  and  he  is  generally  known  as  a  solid 


supporter  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
development  of  Canada  and  its  industries. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  \\  illiam 
Lees,  M.P.P.,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Playfair,  one  of  the  military 
pioneers  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  J.  L. 

P.  McLaren,  a 

son  of  the 

senator,  is  a 

prominent  stock 

breeder  of 

Ontario,  and 

is  proprietor  of 

the  Perth- 

shire  stock 

farm,  while  his 

second  son 

is  a  mining 

engineer,  mining  mica  in 

Burgess,  Ontario. 
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The  McLaren  family  of  Perth,  Ontario, 


THE  HON.  PETER  McLAREN,  PERTH,  ONT. 

1.  The  i.ate  Colonel  A.  W.  Playfair.  2.  The  Hon.  Peter  McLaren.  3.  James  I..  P.  McI.vkkn. 
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B  C.  SCHULTE 

Mr.  B.  C.  Schulte,  who  conducts  one  of 
the  largest  real  estate  businesses  in  Berlin, 
has  been  in  business  in  the  city  for  nine 
years.  He  deals  largely  in  city  property, 
residential  and  business  sites,  and  farm 
lands,  and  also  conducts  an  insurance 
agency,  representing  in  that  capacity  some 
of  the  best-known  companies.  Although 
an  American  by  birth,  having  been  born 
at  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  in  1874,  Mr.  Schulte 
is  now  a  Canadian  in  every  sense,  and  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  country’s  great  destiny 
and  the  tine  future  which  is  awaiting 
Berlin  in  particular.  Mr.  Schulte  believes 
in  the  widest  publicity  for  Canada  and 
for  its  cities.  He  knows  from  experience 
that  there  are  many  misconceptions  in 
the  States  regarding  conditions  in  Canada 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  wider 
dissemination  of  full  knowledge  of  the 
Dominion.  For  many  years  Mr.  Schulte 
was  engaged  in  railroading  in  the  United 
States  in  the  rate  department  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Road.  His  health  broke 
down,  and  having  become  connected  by 
marriage  with  Berlin,  he  decided  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  business  there,  believing 
that  prospects  were  exceedingly  good. 
For  some  time  he  had  an  up-hill  battle  to 
light,  because,  among  other  things,  of  a 
prejudice  against  real  estate.  By  dint  of 
hard  work  and  perseverance,  however,  he 
managed  to  establish  a  large  business. 
Mr.  Schulte,  as  a  real  estate  expert,  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  stability  of  Ontario 
investments,  and  regards  values  as  more 
genuine  than  they  are  in  the  West, 
because  they  have  been  the  natural 
increase  of  a  steady  commercial  and  civic 
growth. 
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BASIL  H.  SMITH 

‘‘  Fort  William  will  in  the  long  run 
become  moic  important  than  Winnipeg 
as  a  distributing  point  for  Western 
Canada.” 

Such  is  the  opinion  voiced  by  Mr.  Basil 
H.  Smith,  a  resident  of  Fort  William 
since  1905  and  a  real  estate  agent  of 
experience  and  standing.  To  none  is  the 
gift  of  accurate  prophecy  vouchsafed,  but 
Mr.  Smith  has  logic  on  his  side,  and  to 
the  student  of  Western  affairs  it  would 
piobably  come  as  no  great  surprise  if 
Winnipeg  did  not  ultimately  yield  pride 
of  place  to  the  lake  city. 

Mr.  Smith  founded  his  real  estate  business 


in  1911,  and  handles  city  and  residential 
property  of  all  kinds,  including  sub¬ 
divisions  in  Fort  William.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
lumber  business.  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that 
opportunities  for  investment  in  first  mort¬ 
gages  have  been  scarce  of  recent  years 
owing  to  the  town’s  prosperity. 

Air.  Smith  was  born  in  Paris,  Ontario, 
and  moved  from  there  to  Hamilton, 
where  he  resided  for  some  years.  He 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion 
Government  for  eight  years. 
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SMITH  AND  TRAVERS  DIAMOND  DRILL 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Smith  and 
Travers  Diamond  Drill  Contracting  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  for  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  important  preliminary 
mining  operation  known  as  core  drilling. 
Modern  hole-drilling  methods,  they  tell  us, 
may  be  grouped  into  three  general  classes 
— percussion,  abrasion,  and  hydraulic  rotary 
methods.  By  the  first  two  the  materials 
removed  are  so  mixed  that  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ground  pierced  cannot  be 
obtained.  Such  methods  are  suitable  only 
for  well-digging  and  for  water,  oil,  gas,  etc. 

By  the  hydraulic  rotary  method,  in  which 
the  company  specializes,  it  is  possible  to 
take  out  a  continuous  core  of  the  ground 
passed  through.  The  core  is  made  by 
revolving  a  string  of  hollow  rods,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  armoured  with  a  hard 
cutting  substance.  The  core  remains 
within  the  rods  and  is  withdrawn  with 
them  at  intervals. 

The  best  abrasive  material  is  the  diamond, 
and  the  drills  used  b}r  the  Smith  Travers 
Company  are  all  fitted  with  “  diamond 
bits”  containing  eight  stones  varying  in 
weight  from  12  to  40  carats.  These 
diamonds  are  known  as  Brazilian  carbon, 
and  being  formed  of  the  hardest  mineral 
known  to  man,  are  capable  of  drilling 
through  rock  to  a  depth  of  over  5,000  ft. 
and  removing  a  core  of  from  1  to  4  in. 
in  diameter.  A  drill  fitted  with  one  of 
these  “  diamond  bits  ”  is  naturally  an 
expensive  tool.  Before  1870,  when 
diamond  drilling  was  practically  unknown, 
the  price  of  Brazilian  carbon  was  $5  per 
carat.  This  figure  has  now  increased, 
however,  to  #85  per  carat.  The  average 
drilling  plant  costs  $5,000,  and  as  the  com¬ 
pany  possesses  twenty,  the  investment  in 
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plant  is  heavy.  The  cost  of  drilling 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  rock 
and  the  facilities  for  conveying  supplies 
and  machinery  to  the  locality,  and  varies 
from  $3  to  $4.50  per  foot. 

The  Smith  Travers  Diamond  Drill  Con¬ 
tracting  Company,  Ltd.,  was  originally 
known  as  the  Rat  Portage  Drill  Company, 
which  was  founded  in  1898.  The  change 
of  title  was  made  in  1909,  when  Mr.  T.  E. 
Smith  reorganized  the  business,  converting 
it  into  a  limited  liability  company.  The 
capital  stock,  fixed  at  $100,000,  was  not 
offered  to  the  public,  but  was  acquired  and 
is  still  held  by  the  Smith  and  Travers 
families. 
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H.  L.  STAEBLER  &  CO. 

A  firm  conducting  an  insurance  broker¬ 
age  business  on  an  extensive  scale  is  H.  L. 
Staebler  &  Co.,  of  Berlin.  This  firm  was 
founded  in  1882  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M. 
Staebler,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Berlin's 
old  citizens,  and  a  gentleman  who  worked 
hard  and  loyally  to  improve  the  city.  The 
late  Mr.  Staebler  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  public  life  of  the  place,  and  as  a 
municipal  councillor  occupied  every  post 
within  the  gift  of  a  grateful  city.  He  was 
mayor  in  1891,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Park  Commission  appointed.  His 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  beautifying  the 
environs  of  Berlin,  and  the  magnificent 
parks  of  the  city  were  planned  largely 
according  to  his  ideas.  The  late  Mr. 
Staebler  also  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  street  planning  and  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  engaged  on  an  artistic 
scheme  for  beautifying  the  surroundings 
of  the  Berlin  and  Waterloo  Hospital  when 
he  died  in  1906.  He  was  on  the  board  of 
that  institution  and  kindred  ones,  and  was 
noted  for  his  effective  policy  of  progress 
and  the  development  of  Berlin’s  industries. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Staebler  took  charge  of  the  business,  and 
has  expanded  it  to  its  present  proportions 
with  singular  success.  Mr.  Staebler  is  a 
native  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  born  in 
1875.  He  was  educated  locally  and  at 
Toronto  University.  A  born  musician, 
Mr.  Staebler  taught  that  art  for  some  five 
years  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Rocky 
Mountain  cities.  He  was  also  for  three 
years  a  teacher  in  one  of  Berlin's  public 
schools,  and  later  was  engaged  with  the 
Mason  and  Risch  Piano  Company.  Mr. 
Staebler  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
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Education,  and  was  elected  to  that  position 
from  a  number  of  candidates.  The  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  by  him  covers  practically 
every  branch  of  insurance,  and  its  import¬ 
ance  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it 
includes  the  agency  for  30  companies, 
among  which  are  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Royal  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  London 
Assurance  Corporation,  Atlas  Assurance 
Company,  North  British  and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company,  Commercial  Union 
Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  and  many  other 
well-known  British  companies,  besides  the 
leading  companies  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Staebler  controls 
the  agency  for  Waterloo  County  of  the 
Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  great  future  of  Berlin,  and  predicts 
that  its  population  and  industries  will  be 
doubled  within  fifteen  years. 
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GEORGE  J.  THORP 

Ex-mayor  Thorp  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  figures  in  Guelph,  and  a  man  who 
has  figured  most  prominently  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  municipal  reforms  of  the  past 
decade  in  his  city. 

He  was  at  the  head  of  municipal  affairs 
during  the  two  years  1911  and  1912,  and 
was  able  to  see  brought  to  a  successful 
completion  the  scheme  of  municipal 
ownership  on  which  he  sought  election. 
He  also  had  the  honour  of  representing 
the  city  at  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty 
King  George. 

There  are  few  stauncher  Imperialists 
than  Mr.  Thorp,  who,  in  his  own  sphere, 
is  ever  trying  to  cement  the  bonds  that 
bind  Canada  to  the  Motherland,  while 
maintaining  the  friendliest  of  relations 
with  the  great  republic  that  borders 
Canada  on  the  south. 

Mr.  Thorp's  mother  was  an  ardent 
American,  and  his  father  was  an  equally 
ardent  Britisher,  so  when  it  came  to 
christening  there  was  rather  an  awkward 
position.  With  true  chivalry  the  father 
gave  way  to  the  mother,  who  decided  that 
the  son  was  to  be  named  “George,”  in 
honour  of  George  Washington.  Then  the 
father  claimed  that  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  add  -  a  second  name  of  his  choosing. 
And  when  this  was  agreed  to  the  son  was 
given  the  name  “John,”  in  honour  of 
“  Johnny  Bull.”  In  this  happy  combination 
there  is  a  broad  significance  to  the  two 


great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  race. 
And  flic  significance  is  expressed  in  the 
attitude  and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Thorp, 
who  has  more  than  “  lived  up "  to  Ins 
auspicious  christening.  A  staunch  Im¬ 
perialist  and  a  genuine  “  Empire  patriot,” 
Mr.  Thorp  nevertheless  has  a  warm  place 
in  his  heart  for  the  land  of  “  Uncle  Sam.” 
He  is  representative  of  a  large  and  an 
increasing  element  in  Canada — an  element 
that  is  making  for  a  firm  cementing  of  the 
great  “  blood  tie.”  “  Canada  shall  win 
back  her  elder  sister  to  the  great  household 
of  Mother  Britain  ;  and  in  this  reunion  of 
the  future  is  embodied  the  only  firm  hope 
that  the  peace  millennium  may  come  to 
pass,”  said  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  one 
of  his  most  eloquent  moments,  and  the 
statesmanlike  prescience  of  this  master 
mind  bids  fair  to  be  realized,  if  the  type 
represented  by  Mr.  Thorp  dominates  the 
trend  of  Canadian  evolution. 

Mr.  Thorp  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supplementary  functions  of  the  East  and 
West  of  Canada  ;  and  in  his  own  spirit  of 
broad  optimism  personifies  both  elements 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  “  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  progressive  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  West  is  making  itself  felt  all 
over  the  East  of  Canada  to-day.  The  dash 
and  originality,  the  breezy  confidence  and 
camaraderie,  and  the  wonderful  vision  of 
the  future  of  this  great  country,  which  are 
engendered  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
West — its  endless  stretches  of  fertile  prairie 
and  colossal  mountains  standing  out  as 
great  precursors  of  destiny— all  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  formation  of  a  distinctive 
Canadianism  that  even  now  is  gazing  down 
the  long  vistas  of  a  Greater  Canada  within 
a  Greater  Britain.”  Such  were  the  opinions 
expressed  to  an  interviewer  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Thorp. 
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YICKERS  AND  MOFFAT 

The  business  of  Vickers  and  Moffat, 
real  estate  and  financial  brokers  of  Fort 
William,  was  established  in  1907,  and 
to-day  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  due  to  sound 
methods,  ripe  experience,  and  never-failing 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  its  principals, 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Vickers  and  A.  C.  Moffat. 
The  firm  handles  all  classes  of  real  estate, 
collects  rents,  supervises  and  improves 
properties,  effects  insurance,  and  acts  as 
general  financial  brokers.  Vickers  and 
Moffat  have  under  their  control  many  of 
the  principal  available  business  sites  in 
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the  city.  They  also  own  considerable 
property,  and  are  agents  for  two  of  the 
choicest  residential  properties  in  Fort 
William,  viz.  Vickers' Addition  and  Hedlev 
Park.  The  latter  was  placed  on  the 
market  in  1910,  the  lots  selling  at  an 
average  of  $  17.50  per  foot,  and  to-dav 
they  are  worth  835  per  foot.  In  the 
insurance  department  of  the  business  the 
firm  transacts  a  general  business  in  fire, 
accident,  and  life,  and  is  agent  for  the 
General  Accident,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurance 
Corporation  of  Perth,  Scotland.  Mr. 
Vickers  is  a  native  of  Toronto,  where  he 
was  educated.  He  went  to  Fort  William 
in  1902,  and  has  been  engaged  in  real 
estate  operations  for  nearly  twelve  years. 
He  is  a  director  of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Fort 
William  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Moffat  is 
a  Montrealer  by  birth,  but  at  an  early  age 
went  to  Winnipeg,  where  he  was  educated. 
He  spent  ten  years  in  the  Yukon  Territory 
at  the  time  of  the  gold  fever,  but  settled  in 
Fort  William  in  1907,  and  joined  Mr. 
Vickers  in  business.  He  is  a  member  ot 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  a  prominent 
figure  with  his  partner  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city. 
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WALSH  COAL  AND  LAND  COMPANY 

The  founder  of  this  pioneer  company  of 
Port  Arthur,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
coal  trade  at  least,  was  Mr.  Louis  Walsh, 
who  was  born  in  Prescott,  Ontario,  in  1861. 
After  having  been  educated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Canada,  he  gained  extensive 
business  experience  in  the  west  of  the 
Dominion,  and,  after  five  years  of  close 
study  of  that  part  of  the  country,  decided 
to  settle  in  Port  Arthur.  Here  in  1884 
Mr.  Walsh  established  himself  in  business, 
and  after  a  period  of  successful  dealing  in 
the  coal  trade,  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  also 
operating  in  real  estate.  He  had  taken 
over  the  business  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  which  was  established  in  1883, 
and  ten  vears  later  saw  the  establishment  of 
the  Walsh  Coal  and  Land  Company.  Mr. 
Walsh  was  not  long  in  appreciating  the 
strategical  position  of  the  twin  citie>  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William,  and  as  a  result 
proceeded  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
of  the  most  desirable  lands  in  both  these 
cities.  Having  carefully  chosen  his  sites, 
he  has  been  able  to  give  many  of  his  clients 
the  opportunity  of  securing  some  of  the 
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choicest  real  estate  locations  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  cities.  The  company  has 
also  been  able  to  secure  large  tracts  of  land 
in  adjoining  municipalities,  no  farther 
away  than  three  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Port  Arthur,  where  both  the  business  man 
and  the  settler  are  quick  to  note  the 
ever-increasing  values  of  suitable  locations, 
and  fully  as  eager  to  possess  them. 
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J.  A.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

The  attention  of  those  investors  and 
speculators  in  Canadian  property  who 
deem  the  day  of  opportunity  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  be  passed  may  well  be  called  to 
the  experiences  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Williams. 
Mr.  Williams,  who,  unaided,  controls  the 
firm  which  bears  his  name,  commenced  his 
business  as  a  real  estate  and  financial  agent 
in  1905,  opening  his  first  office  in  Galt, 
Ontario,  and  now  has  offices  in  Preston 
and  Berlin,  the  latter  constituting  his 
headquarters.  Like  the  majority  of  real 
estate  men,  he  conducts  a  general  real 
estate  business,  but  is  at  present  specializing 
in  the  subdivision  and  sale  of  centrally 
situated  property  in  the  three  towns  in 
which  he  has  established  offices. 

It  is  the  success  of  various  syndicates 
formed  by  Mr.  Williams  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  large  investments,  however,  that 
has  called  for  our  opening  lines.  Mr. 
Williams  states  that  the  profits  accruing 
from  these  schemes  have  invariably  been 
as  high  as  200  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested,  a  truly  handsome  payment  for 
enterprise  and  faith.  Mr,  Williams’s 
business  has  been  practically  confined  to 
Waterloo  County,  in  which  district  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  land  values 
and  in  close  touch  with  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  three 
towns  of  Berlin,  Preston,  and  Galt  the 
firm  at  present  have  various  subdivisions 


on  sale.  In  Berlin,  a  prosperous  city,  the 
properties  known  as  Fair  View,  Crescent 
Place,  and  Pleasant  Place  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  firm,  while  in  the  towns  of  Preston 
and  Galt  they  are  handling  Grand  View 
Park,  River  View  Park,  and  Victoria 
Heights  respectively.  The  firm  have  also 
just  organized  a  syndicate  of  Berlin 
capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing 
into  acre  lots  225  acres  of  land  situated 
two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Berlin,  and  which  is  to  form  a  garden 
suburb. 

WILLIAMS,  GREENE,  AND  ROME 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Pre-eminent  in  the  shirt  and  collar 
industry  of  Berlin  is  the  Williams,  Greene, 
and  Rome  Company,  Ltd.  This  large 
concern  has  a  capacious  factory  on 
Queen  Street,  and  branch  establishments 
in  Waterloo  and  Hanover,  employing 
altogether  700  hands,  of  whom  525  alone 
are  engaged  in  the  Berlin  factory. 
The  company  was  originally  a  private 
concern  organized  in  Toronto  in  1881. 
In  1885  operations  were  transferred 
to  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  company  was  incorporated,  its 
business  being  defined  as  the  manufacture 
of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs.  To-day  it  is 
capitalized  at  #700,000,  and  the  produce  of 
its  factories  is  known  from  coast  to  coast, 
the  well-known  brand  of  “  W.  G.  &  R.”  in 
red  being  familiar  to  every  one.  Offices 
are  maintained  in  Montreal  and  Winnipeg, 
and  the  company  is  represented  among  the 
trade  by  sixteen  men,  nine  of  whom  are 
working  in  the  east  and  seven  out  of 
Winnipeg.  Operations  are  confined  to  the 
retail  trade,  and  a  great  reputation  has  been 
built  up,  which  is  evident  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  which  has,  and  is,  taking  place.  An 
inspection  of  the  Berlin  factory  reveals  a 
plant  of  the  most  modern  type,  the  power 


being  derived  from  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission,  through  a  motor  delivering 
100  horse-power.  Work  in  the  laundry  is 
done  both  by  machine  and  hand,  but  all 
shirts  are  laundried  by  hand,  from  which 
class  of  labour  the  best  results  are  produced. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  president, 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Williams ;  vice-president, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Pollock  ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  John  B.  Kirby.  Mr.  Williams  has 
made  a  particular  study  of  what  is  known 
as  “  welfare  work  ”  among  his  employees, 
and  in  his  Berlin  and  other  factories  he  has 
instituted  ideas  which  have  been  copied  all 
over  Canada.  The  keynote  is  the  desire  to 
bring  into  harmonious  relationship  the  two 
great  forces  of  capital  and  labour,  and  the 
people  of  Berlin  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
are  agreed  that  in  this  he  has  succeeded. 
The  Berlin  factor)',  for  instance,  possesses  a 
benefit  society,  a  rest-room  for  the  girls, 
a  club-room  for  the  boys  and  men,  athletic 
and  recreation  grounds,  a  dining-room,  and 
a  library.  A  fine  spirit  of  good-fellowship 
and  co-operation  exists  and  the  industry, 
so  far  as  the  Williams,  Greene,  and 
Rome  Company  people  are  concerned, 
is  conducted  as  one  in  which  mutuality 
of  interest  is  everything.  Mr.  Williams 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  all 
public  affairs  in  Berlin,  and  has  always 
worked  along  broad  lines  for  the 
development  of  the  city  and  its  industries. 
He  is  a  strong  believer  in  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  Some  years 
ago  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  City  Council 
for  three  successive  terms,  and  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  two 
years.  On  three  occasions  he  has  refused 
nomination  for  the  mayoralty.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Waterworks 
Commission  and  also  of  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commission,  and  apart 
from  these  public  services  has  also  been 
conspicuous  in  the  management  of 
industrial  corporations. 
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OTTAWA 


HE  selection  of  a 
political  capital  was 
a  question  which 
aroused  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  Canada  in 
the  years  prior  to 
confederation.  The 
claims  of  four  cities — 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Kingston 
— were  strongly  supported,  and  it  seemed 
certain  that  to  one  of  these  four  would  the 
honour  be  accorded.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  felt  that  were  a  city  in  Ontario 
chosen,  the  province  of  Quebec  would  be 
jealous,  and  were  a  city  in  Quebec  chosen, 
the  citizens  of  Ontario  would  be  aggrieved. 
Queen  Victoria,  to  whom  the  question  was 
referred  for  settlement,  was  in  a  quandary, 
but  finally  decided  that  to  none  of  the 
four  chief  claimants  should  the  distinction 
be  given.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa 
River,  the  stream  that  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  was  a  city  which  while  within 
the  province  of  Ontario  was  also  on  the 
boundary-line  of  Quebec  and  one  which  was 
less  likely  than  any  other  to  give  cause  for 
jealousy.  Ottawa  was  accordingly  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  choice  was 
very  severely  criticized  ;  in  fact,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  first  refused  to  accept  the  decision, 
and  it  was  only  after  much  dissension 
and  argument  that  the  choice  was  ratified. 
One  prominent  statesman  even  declared 
that  Labrador  might  as  well  have  been 
chosen,  a  statement  which,  however  ridicu¬ 
lous,  indicates  the  feelings  with  which 
Ottawa  was  regarded.  Apparently  the 
main  objection  was  the  inconvenience  of 
access,  for  at  that  time  only  one  railway, 
a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  from  Prescott, 
served  the  town.  In  other  respects  Ottawa 
was  as  suitable  as  any  other  eastern  city, 


for  its  site  and  surroundings  are  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  Trouble,  however,  has 
arisen  of  recent  years,  more  than  one 
typhoid  epidemic  of  some  severity  having 
raged  at  the  capital,  the  cause  being  the 
practice  of  dumping  sewage  into  the  Ottawa 
River.  So  serious  has  the  situation  been, 
that  there  has  even  been  some  talk  of 
removing  Parliament  to  some  healthier  city 
than  Ottawa.  This,  however,  would  involve 
so  serious  an  expenditure  that  the  step 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  taken,  especially 
as  it  is  not  impossible  to  eliminate  to  a 
large  extent  the  danger  of  further  out¬ 
breaks. 

The  city*  owes  its  existence  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  a  project  that 
was  undertaken  in  1826  by  two  contingents 
of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  now  known 
collectively  as  the  Royal  Engineers.  The 
canal  was  for  military  purposes,  and  was 
constructed  in  order  that  the  British  forces 
should  have  an  internal  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  event  of  further  war  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  himself  who  recommended 
this  course,  and  a  Colonel  By  was  sent 
out  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the 
Sappers  and  Miners.  The  village  that  forth¬ 
with  sprang  up  was  given  the  name  of 
Bytown,  in  honour  of  the  commanding 
officer,  a  name  that  it  retained  until  the 
city  of  Ottawa  was  incorporated  in  1854. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  total 
length  of  the  Rideau  Canal  is  126  miles, 
and  was  completed  in  1832  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $5,000,000.  There  is  a 
difference  in  level  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Ottawa  River  of  458  ft.,  which 
has  been  overcome  by  47  locks,  8  of  which 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  most  of 
which  are  134  ft.  long  and  33  ft.  wide. 

Ottawa's  chief  glory  consists  of  the 
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Parliament  Buildings,  which  overlook  the 
city  from  the  summit  of  Parliament  Hill. 
Much  has  been  written  of  their  grace  and 
beauty,  and  judged  by  Canadian  standards 
they  indeed  constitute  a  majestic  pile. 
The  original  structures  consisted  of  the 
Parliamentary  and  Library  Buildings  and 
the  Eastern  Block  as  they  still  exist,  together 
with  part  of  the  Western  Block.  The 
general  style  of  architecture  of  the  older 
buildings  is  twelfth-century  Gothic  ;  the 
additions  to  the  Western  Block,  including 
the  Mackenzie  Tower,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  272  ft.,  are  also  Gothic  but  of 
a  later  date.  The  effective  rock-faced  work 
of  the  walls  is  generally  of  sandstone  from 
the  Nepean  quarries  close  to  Ottawa.  Its 
colouring  is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  grows 
in  richness  under  the  hand  of  time.  The 
dressings  are  of  Ohio  sandstone,  and  the 
red  arches  arc  of  Potsdam  sandstone, 
obtained  from  St.  Lawrence  County,  in 
New  York  State.  The  Southern  Depart¬ 
mental  block  is  separated  from  the  other 
buildings  by  Wellington  Street,  and  is  built 
in  an  entirely  different  style,  being  a 
modification  of  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
its  material  is  sandstone  from  Newcastle, 
New  Brunswick, 

The  Library  Building  is  a  rotunda  in 
form,  but  possesses  a  marvellous  combina¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  grace.  The  great 
height  of  the  dome  is  supported  by  massive 
buttresses,  and  by  flying  buttresses,  which 
are  lightened  by  graceful  pinnacles.  The 
interior  is  equally  imposing.  From  the 
floor  to  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  130  ft., 
while  the  height  of  Westminster  Hall  is 
only  qo  ft.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  Canadian 
woods,  and  the  book-shelves  are  richly 
carved  in  Canadian  white  pine,  rising  to 
three  stories,  with  galleries  for  access  to 
the  books. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  Parliament 
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Buildings,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
structures  which  should  receive  the  attention 
of  the  tourist.  Government  House,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Rideau  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  Governor-General,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Situated  in  some  85  acres 
of  land,  it  is  approached  through  a  winding 
avenue  of  maple,  pine,  and  cedar  trees,  and 
is  a  picturesque  and  truly  delightful  resi¬ 
dence.  The  original  house  was  much  smaller, 
biit  considerable  additions  have  been  made 
in  varied  styles  of  architecture  by  succes¬ 
sive  Governors-General,  although  a  perfect 
harmony  of  design  and  colouring  has  always 
been  maintained.  The  building  to  the  east 
of  Rideau  Hall  is  Rideau  Cottage,  the 
residence  of  the  Military  Secretary.  To 
the  west  two  small  skating-rinks  have  been 
built  for  the  use  of  the  vice-regal  house¬ 
hold  and  staff. 

A  long  time  might  be  spent  in  the 
Archives,  a  handsome  stone  building  of 
simple  architecture,  in  which  are  stored 
the  records  of  Canadian  history.  Many 
beautiful  pictures  and  rare  engravings  hang 
on  the  walls,  and  historical  souvenirs  and 
valuable  autograph  manuscripts  of  great 
interest  are  displayed  in  cases.  The  library 
itself,  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  contains 
20,000  printed  books  and  pamphlets. 
Although  the  present  structure  was  only 
commenced  in  1906,  it  is  stated  that  the 
first  proposal  for  such  a  building  was  made 
as  long  ago  as  1731  by  Giles  Hocquart, 
Intendant  of  New  France. 

Near  the  Archives  is  the  Canadian  branch 
of  the  Royal  Mint,  a  massive  stone  building 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  stone  and 
iron.  The  coinage  of  Canadian  money 
was  commenced  in  Canada  in  1907,  the 
mint  having  been  built  the  previous  year. 
There  are  seven  departments :  the  Mint 
Office,  into  which  all  bullion  is  received 
for  coinage  purposes  and  from  which  the 
finished  coins  are  issued  to  the  distributing 
centres ;  the  Melting  House,  in  which 
bullion  is  mixed,  melted,  and  formed  into 
coinage  bars  ;  the  Coining  Department, 
where  the  finished  coins  are  made  from 
the  bars  and  tested  for  issue ;  the  Assay 
Department,  where  the  fineness  and  standard 
of  the  ingots,  coinage  bars,  and  coins  is 
ascertained  ;  the  Die  Department,  where 
the  coinage  dies  are  made  ;  the  Mechanical 
Department,  where  the  power  is  generated 
and  repairs  to  machinery  effected  ;  and  the 
Refinery,  where  the  gold  ingots  are  refined 
by  electrolytic  process. 

Another  fine  building  is  the  Victoria 


Memorial  Museum  built  in  1912.  Tudor 
Gothic  in  design,  it  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $1,200,000,  is  practically  fireproof,  and 
as  one  writer  describes  it  is  “  more  than 
ordinarily  satisfactory  for  museum  pur¬ 
poses.”  At  present  seven  large  halls  are 
available  for  exhibition,  while  three  more, 
at  present  occupied  by  the  National  Art 
Gallery,  are  expected  to  be  ultimately 
available  for  the  Museum.  The  Art  Gallery, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  have  a  permanent 
building  of  its  own  in  a  few  years,  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  casts  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  sculpture,  while  there  are  many 
representative  examples  of  the  Old  Masters 
of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English 
Schools.  The  work  of  Canadian  artists  is 
also  given  a  prominent  place.  The  Museum 
itself  consists  of  a  heavy  central  tower  on 
either  side  of  which  are  T-shaped  wings, 
while  at  the  rear  there  is  a  semicircular 
extension  for  the  lecture  amphitheatre  and 
library.  The  exterior  is  finely  decorated 
with  Canadian  mammals  carved  in  stone. 
It  is  a  Natural  History  Museum,  covering 
Ethnology,  Archaeology,  Biology,  Mineral¬ 
ogy,  and  Palaeontology,  but  at  present  is 
confined  to  purely  Canadian  material. 
There  is  also  a  separate  building  devoted 
to  a  fisheries  exhibit  in  which  specimens  of 
all  the  fishes  of  Canada  are  included. 

The  visitor,  however  brief  his  stay  in 
Ottawa,  will  hardly  fail  to  see  the  Basilica, 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Ottawa,  for  the  interior  affords  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  to  be  found  in  North  America. 
There  are  also  the  University  of  Ottawa 
and  the  Public  Library,  the  latter  the 
outcome  of  the  insistent  generosity  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  University  is 
conducted  by  the  Oblate  Fathers  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  and  was  raised  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII,  to  the  rank  of 
a  Catholic  University  in  1889. 

Three  miles  from  the  city  hall  is  the 
famous  Experimental  Farm  in  which  so 
many  agricultural  developments  in  Canada 
have  been  initiated.  It  covers  460  acres  of 
land,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  work  of 
obtaining  by  repeated  experiments  useful 
data  on  the  seeding,  cultivation,  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  farm  crops,  on  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  housing  of  various  classes  of 
live  stock,  and  on  the  conversion  of  milk 
into  other  marketable  products.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
of  practical  value  and  the  methods  capable 
of  profitable  adoption  by  the  farmer,  the 
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farm  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit. 
The  Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory 
is  situated  at  the  north  gate  of  the  farm, 
the  building,  which  is  carried  out  in  grey 
sandstone  with  red  sandstone  trimmings, 
having  cost  approximately  $175,000.  In 
the  interior  a  central  octagonal  tower  is 
surmounted  by  a  revolving  hemispherical 
dome,  under  which  is  the  telescope. 
There  are  also  an  astronomical  library, 
reading  room,  photographic  roomp  and 
lecture  room. 

So  far  as  parks  are  concerned  Ottawa 
might  be  described  as  a  city  of  open 
spaces,  for  perhaps  no  Canadian  city  has 
more  delightful  resorts.  Parliament  Hill 
has  its  wide  stretches  of  lawn,  its  trees, 
shrubbery,  summer-houses,  and  above  all  its 
magnificent  outlook  up  and  down  the 
Ottawa,  and  across  to  the  Quebec  shore. 
Here,  half-way  between  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  the  river,  is  the  pleasant  path 
known  as  the  “Lovers’  Walk,”  and  here 
is  Parliament  Square,  a  large  open  space 
700  by  600  ft.  which  shows  off  the  buildings 
around  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Along  the  south  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River 
is  Rockcliffe  Park,  one  of  the  finest  natural 
parks  in  Canada  and  covering  an  area  of 
185  acres.  Major’s  Hill  Park,  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway’s  mag¬ 
nificent  hotel,  the  Chateau  Laurier,  is 
named  after  an  English  army  officer, 
Major  Bolton,  and  consists  of  6  acres  of 
Government  property.  The  view  from  the 
pavilion  here  has  been  described  as  “  the 
most  splendid  that  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  Canada  affords.”  Beside  the  Rideau 
River  lie  the  13  acres  of  Strathcona 
Park,  while  jutting  into  the  Ottawa  River 
is  Nepean  Point,  from  which  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  city  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  here  that  are  ranged  round  the  top  of 
the  cliff  the  seven  British  cannon  which 
are  used  for  saluting  purposes  on  such 
occasions  as  the  opening  and  closing  of 
Parliament  and  official  visits  of  Royalty  to 
the  capital.  Last  but  far  from  least  there 
is  the  Driveway,  which  extends  from  the 
Experimental  Farm  to  Cartier  Square  along 
the  bank  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  which 
with  its  trees  and  shrubs,  miniature  lakes, 
arbours  and  shaded  walks  is  probably  not 
only  the  longest  but  the  finest  driveway  in 
Canada. 

Ottawa,  however,  is  not  merely  a  city  of 
legislative  buildings  and  beautiful  views. 
It  has  its  commercial  aspect,  one  of  no 
mean  importance.  Its  natural  advantages 
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include  a  remarkable  equipment  of  electric 
power,  generated  at  the  many  falls  on  the 
Gatineau,  Rideau.  and  Ottawa  Rivers. 
According  to  a  recent  statement  of  the 
Publicity  Bureau,  there  is  available  unde¬ 
veloped  within  45  miles  of  Ottawa  560,800 
horse-power,  and  within  60  miles  1,552,721 
additional,  making  a  total  of  2,1 13,521  horse¬ 
power.  The  city  consumes  about  75,000 
horse-power  and  has  available  over  25,000 
horse-power  when  required,  generated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  Vast  lumber,  paper, 
and  pulp  mills  are  the  principal  features 
of  the  city's  industrial  development. 

J.  R.  BOOTH 

Mr.  j.  R.  Booth  has  been  aptly  described 
as  the  great  timber  king.  His  lumber 
business  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  while  his  pulp  and  paper  mill  has 
an  output  capacity  of  some  80  tons  per 
day  of  pulp  and  100  tons  of  paper.  The 
timber  limits  owned  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth 
are  over  4,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  their  boundaries  extend  from  Ontario 
north  into  Quebec  and  to  Burlington  in 
Vermont  State.  Like  most  of  Canada’s 
great  enterprises  the  business  of  J.  R. 
Booth  started  in  a  small  way.  To-day  he 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
Dominion,  and  his  success  has  been 
phenomenal. 

His  parents  originally  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  year 
1827,  being  born  on  a  small  farm  in 
Eastern  Quebec. 

He  left  home  with  a  total  capital  of 
nine  dollars,  and  after  being  located  for 
a  time  in  the  U.S.A.  came  to  Ottawa  in 
1852  and  found  employment  in  a  machine 
shop  in  Hull  across  the  river.  He  next 
helped  to  build  a  small  saw-mill,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  manager.  Later  he 
rented  a  disused  saw-mill  on  the  site  of 
the  present  huge  mill,  starting  in  a  very 
small  way  with  a  single  saw.  After  three 
years  he  purchased  the  saw-mill  in  i860. 
Shortly  after  this  he  bought  his  first 
timber  limit.  Frequently  Mr.  Booth  found 
it  necessary  to  add  to  his  plant,  and  in 
1892  he  had  13  band  saws  and  4  gates 
in  operation  with  a  working  capacity  of 
more  than  1,000,000  ft.  in  4  hours.  In 
May  1894  this  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Mr.  Booth  then  purchased  an  old 
mill  adjoining  the  one  that  had  been 


burned,  and  fitted  it  with  improved 
machinery.  It  is  the  largest  lumber  mill 
in  the  world,  employs  1,600  men,  and 
runs  day  and  night  for  7  months  in 
the  year.  During  the  winter  the  force 
is  reduced  by  half,  the  odd  800  men  going 
into  the  woods  to  help  to  get  out  the  logs. 

In  1875  Mr.  Booth  built  his  Burlington 
(Vermont)  mill.  It  has  now  grown  to 
include  extensive  lumber-yards  and  wood¬ 
working  factories  covering  an  area  of 
40  acres,  with  a  box  factory  that  consumes 
from  5  to  8  million  ft.  of  lumber 
annually,  and  is  second  only  in  size  to 
that  at  Ottawa. 

In  1900,  and  again  in  1903,  disastrous 
conflagrations  caused  the  loss  of  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber  in  the  Ottawa  mills, 
and  as  an  outcome  of  the  last  fire  there 
were  erected  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
which  to-day  have  an  output  capacity 
of  some  80  tons  of  pulp  per  diem  and 
100  tons  of  paper. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  has  also  been  a  great 
figure  in  railroad  circles.  He  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  building  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  and  Parry  Sound  Railway,  now 
part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system. 

Mr.  Booth  is  to-day  still  actively  engaged 
directing  the  great  industry  which  he  has 
founded,  and  although  86  years  of  age  is 
to  be  found  daily  about  the  mills  or 
factories.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  his  two 
sons,  Mr.  Jackson  Booth  and  Mr.  Ford 
Booth. 

MARTIN  BURRELL 

Prominent  in  the  Borden  Cabinet  is  the 
Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  portfolio  which,  in  view  of 
Canada's  importance  as  a  great  producer 
of  a  varied  harvest  of  the  soil,  necessarily 
requires  a  capable  man.  Mr.  Burrell  has 
the  double  distinction  in  a  present-day 
Canadian  Cabinet  of  being  a  native-born 
Englishman  and  a  practical  agriculturist. 
He  was  born  at  Farringdon,  Berkshire, 
England,  on  October  15,  1858,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Hurstpier- 
point.  Coming  to  Canada  he  entered 
into  fruit  growing  in  the  fertile  Niagara 
Peninsula  of  Ontario,  and  was  thus 
engaged  from  1886  to  1900.  During 
that  time  he  gained  prominence  and 
efficiency  as  a  public  speaker  by 
lecturing  for  farmers’  institutes  and 
the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
on  topics  of  general  interest  to  agri¬ 
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culturists.  Mr.  Burrell  went  to  British 
Columbia  in  1900,  and  took  up  orchard 
land.  Interesting  himself  in  public  affairs 
he  became  mayor  of  Grand  Forks  in  1903, 
and  in  the  following  year  made  his  first 
attempt  to  enter  Federal  politics  as 
Conservative  candidate  for  Yale-Caribou, 
but  was  defeated.  From  1907  to  1908  he 
was  Fruit  Commissioner  and  Lecturer  for 
the  Government  of  British  Columbia  in 
England,  and  returning  west  in  the  last- 
named  year  he  won  his  seat  at  the  general 
elections  of  1908  with  a  majority  of  893. 
His  capacity  for  handling  agricultural 
questions  and  his  finished  style  in  debate 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  promise.  He  was 
one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
Fielding-Taft  Reciprocity  Pact  in  i9ii,and 
fought  the  election  of  that  year  on  the 
issue.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  the 
Laurier  Administration  was  defeated  on 
the  question,  and  when  Mr.  Borden 
formed  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Burrell  was  given 
the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
for  which  his  long  experience  and  his 
sound  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
had  marked  him  as  well  suited. 

THE  CANADIAN  AMERICAN  LAND 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Canadian  American  Land  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Ottawa,  was  incorporated  under 
the  Ontario  Government  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  f  100,000,  and  has  on  its  board  of 
directors  men  of  proved  ability  in  the 
manipulation  of  important  transactions. 

One  of  the  principal  operations  at  present 
being  undertaken  by  the  company  is  the 
colonization  of  100,000  acres  of  farm  lands 
in  the  Peace  River  district  of  Western 
Canada.  Its  system  of  colonization  differs 
materially  from  all  methods  previously 
adopted  by  similar  organizations.  Having 
secured  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  the 
Canadian  American  Land  Company’s  plan 
is  to  place  the  farmer  on  a  320-acre  farm, 
erect  a  farm-house,  stables,  etc.,  and  even 
supply  him  with  the  necessary  outfit.  The 
farmer  repays  his  obligation  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  also  at  the  same  time  purchases 
his  farm  and  land  with  25  per  cent,  of 
his  crop  annually.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  it  enables  a  farmer  to  settle 
on  the  land  without  capital,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  to  own  his  farm  and 
acquire  independence. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  presi- 
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dent,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hunter,  contractor, 
Toronto  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  1 .  Letelliei, 
real  estate  broker,  Ottawa  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Currie,  ical  estate 
agent,  Ottawa ;  directors,  Messrs.  J. 
Couture,  of  Hull,  Quebec;  and  C.  L. 
Macklem,  real  estate  broker,  Ottawa. 

THE  E.  B.  EDDY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  late  Ezra  Butler  Eddy,  the  founder 
of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  was  the  first 
man  to  make  matches  in  Canada,  erecting 
a  factory  for  that  purpose  at  Hull  in  1851. 
The  industry  which  he  established  still 
forms  a  most  important  part  in  the 
businesses  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pin,  the  match 
perhaps  seems  the  least  significant  of  all 
articles  in  point  of  value.  For  5  cents 
300  matches  may  be  purchased,  and  yet 
millions  of  pounds  have  been  invested  in 
their  manufacture  and  thousands  of  people 
employed.  The  combined  annual  output 
of  all  the  match  factories  in  the  world 
must  be  colossal  ;  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com¬ 
pany  alone  manufactures  from  70,000,000 
to  72,000,000  matches  daily,  about  9  or 
10  matches  a  day  for  every  inhabitant  of 
Canada. 

In  1856  Mr.  E.  B.  Eddy  added  the 
manufacture  of  woodenware  to  that  of 
matches,  and  commenced  to  produce  tubs, 
buckets,  and  hollow  wooden  packages  of 
all  sorts  for  all  purposes.  Later  on  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
fibreware,  of  which  the  company  now  pro¬ 
duces  about  4,000  packages  daily.  The 
manufacture  of  woodenware  has  been 
discontinued  since  1912. 

In  1890  the  company  commenced  to 
make  pulp  and  paper  products,  an  industry 
which  now  occupies  an  important  place  in 
their  operations,  and  includes  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ground-wood  and  sulphite  pulps, 
and  all  varieties  of  papers  and  of  wood- 
boards,  from  the  thinnest  tissue  to  the 
thickest  wrappings  and  heaviest  cardboards. 
The  pulp  mill  is  now  electrically  driven 
and  has  a  capacity  of  90-100  tons  dry 
weight  of  mechanical  pulp.  In  connection 
with  this  a  new  hydro-electric  power  house 
has  been  built  which  will  more  than  double 
the  present  supply  of  power.  All  the 
forebays  and  intakes  have  been  deepened 
to  the  fullest  extent,  thus  giving  the  greatest 
head  of  water  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
Ottawa  River  at  the  Great  Chaudiere  Falls 
at  Hull  and  Ottawa. 


A  most  interesting  adjunct  to  the  Eddy 
works — and  an  unusual  one — is  the  den¬ 
tistry  room,  in  which  the  teeth  of  all 
employees  are  examined  once  a  month 
free  of  charge.  This  has  been  installed  on 
account  of  the  somewhat  deleterious  effect 
occasionally  produced  on  the  teeth  by  the 
use  of  phosphorus  in  match  factories. 
The  comfort  of  the  employees  is  also 
increased  by  the  large  dining-room,  in 
which  luncheon  of  excellent  quality  is 
served  daily  without  any  charge. 

The  works  cover  78  to  80  acres,  and 
comprise  some  39  or  40  large  factories, 
finishing-rooms,  warehouses,  machine-  and 
engine-rooms,  etc. 

The  entire  business  of  the  company, 
including  twenty-three  branches,  one  in 
every  large  city  in  Canada,  from  Victoria, 

B.C.,  to  Halifax,  N.S.,  is  under  the  direct 
management  and  control  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rowley,  president,  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Milieu,  joint  manager. 


JOHN  M.  GARLAND,  SON  &  CO. 

The  only  wholesale  dry  goods  house  in 
Ottawa  is  that  of  John  M.  Garland,  Son  & 
Co.,  whose  large  warehouse  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
business  premises  of  the  capital,  and  whose 
trading  operations  cover  a  vast  territory. 
The  business  was  established  in  1879  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  M.  Garland,  an  old-time 
resident  of  Ottawa  and  one  of  its  most 
respected  merchants.  From  comparatively 
small  dimensions  the  business  has  grown  to 
one  of  large  proportions,  and  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  In  1912  the  premises  were 
extended  and  their  capacity  increased  by 
75  per  cent.  The  company  owns  its  ware¬ 
house,  which  consists  of  a  six-story  and 
basement  building,  with  a  frontage  of  66  ft. 
and  a  depth  of  120  ft.  There  are  two 
freight  elevators  and  one  for  passengers. 
Permanent  sample  rooms  are  maintained 
at  North  Bay  and  at  Quebec  city.  With 
ample  room  for  stock  and  display  purposes, 
the  company  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
handle  the  large  volume  of  trade  which  it 
enjoys.  The  business  is  under  the  personal 
management  of  Mr.  John  L.  Garland,  who 
is  assisted  by  his  son.  Mr.  Garland  is  a 
native  of  Ottawa,  having  been  born  there 
in  1867.  He  was  educated  in  the  city  and 
in  England,  and  at  an  early  age  joined  his 
late  father  in  the  conduct  of  the  rapidly 
growing  business.  Under  his  control  it 
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has  attained  its  present  large  propor¬ 
tions,  and  has  won  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  its  numerous  customers.  Mr. 
Garland  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  public  life  of  Ottawa,  and  his  name  is 
associated  with  several  institutions.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  trade,  a 
director  of  the  Perley  Home  for  Incurables, 
and  a  director  of  several  local  business 
enterprises.  He  was  formerly  actively 
connected  with  military  matters,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  footguards,  from  which  corps  he 
retired  some  years  ago  with  the  rank  of 
captain. 

THE  LIBRARY  BUREAU  OF 
CANADA,  LTD. 

This  company  was  established  in  1904 
and  incorporated  in  that  year  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $150,000,  which  was 
later  increased  to  $200,000.  1  hey  are 

manufacturers  of  the  highest  grade  office 
appliances,  card  index  cases,  filing  cabinets, 
desks,  etc.  The  head  office  and  factory  is 
situated  at  Ottawa,  and  branch  offices  and 
show-rooms  are  established  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Canada,  also  in  England,  at 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  and 
at  Paris. 

The  business  has  grown  with  the 
development  of  commerce  in  the  Dominion, 
and  from  a  small  beginning  nine  years 
ago  has  extended  rapidly,  the  factory  output 
having  trebled  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  plant  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1907,  when  the  present  up-to-date 
establishment  was  erected  and  fitted 
throughout  with  the  most  modern  machinery, 
which  is  being  constantly  added  to. 

The  firm  employs  in  each  of  its  many 
branches  specially  trained  men,  graduates 
of  business  colleges  and  universities,  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  office 
organization,  accounting  systems,  factory 
costing,  etc.,  and  the  knowledge  and 
services  of  these  specialists  are  at  all 
times  at  the  disposal  of  the  fit  ms  clients 
or  customers. 

The  officers  are  :  president,  Senator  W. 

C.  Edwards,  of  Ottawa  ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
Gordon  Edwards,  of  Ottawa  ;  managing 
director,  Mr.  S.  1.  Russell  (president  of 
Library  Bureau,  Boston,  U.S.A.). 

The  Canadian  business  is  under  the  able 
management  of  the  general  manager,  Mr. 

D.  P.  Cruikshank,  to  whom  in  no  small 
degree  is  due  the  rapid  growth  and 
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development  of  the  business  since  its 
inception. 

MORISSET  AND  M0R1SSET,  LTD. 

Messrs.  Morisset  and  Morisset,  Ltd.,  con¬ 
ducting  business  at  Ottawa  as  real  estate 
and  financial  brokers,  have  been  established 
since  1906,  and  transact  operations  on  an 
extensive  scale.  They  handle  all  classes  of 
real  estate,  but  specialize  in  residential 


of  the  city.  Messrs.  Morisset  and  Morisset 
in  their  capacity  as  financial  brokers  have 
promoted  a  number  of  industrial  companies, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts  in  this  direction  is 
the  fact  that  three  out  of  four  companies 
promoted  within  the  last  three  years  are 
on  a  10  per  cent,  dividend-paying  basis. 
The  firm  have  branch  offices  at  Hull  and 
Montreal.  1  he  president  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  L.  C,  Morisset,  who  was  born  at  St. 


lor  the  Xew  \ork  Life  Insurance  Company. 
In  1906  he  joined  his  brother  in  1  lu- 
present  business.  Mr.  Morisset  is  president 
of  the  Rideau  Canal  SuppK  Company 
and  the  Bellevue  Realty  Company,  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Capital  Realty 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Ottawa 
Taxi  and  Auto  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Rose  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company, 
Ltd. 


OTTAWA. 

1.  The  Rideac  Canal,  a  urn,  the  Driveway.  2.  Parliament  Hill  from  Nepean  Point. 


subdivision  and  manufacturing  sites,  in 
which  departments  of  their  business  they 
have  realized  many  big  successes.  In  1910 
they  placed  on  the  market  the  subdivision 
of  Bellevue  Park,  containing  1,860  lots. 
These  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
$100  to  8250,  and  to-day  the  property  is 
selling  at  from  $150  to  8350  per  lot.  This 
year  the  company  has  on  the  market  the 
subdivision  of  Iberville  Park,  comprising 
1,650  lots.  The  property  is  admirably 
situated  on  the  continuation  of  Bank  Street, 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city.  The 
proposed  Ottawa  and  Morrisburg  Electric 
Railway  will  pass  through  the  property, 
thereby  bringing  it  within  ten  minutes  ride 


Henedine,  Quebec,  and  educated  at  St. 
Francois  College,  Quebec.  He  came  to 
Ottawa  in  1901,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  real  estate,  mining, 
and  financial  operations.  Mr.  Morisset  is 
president  of  the  following  companies : 
Ottawa  Taxi  and  Auto  Company,  Ltd., 
Canada  Mica  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ltd.,  Rose  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company,  Ltd.  ;  and  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Rideau  Canal  Supply  Company,  Ltd. 
The  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  company  is  Mr.  L.  H.  Morisset,  who, 
like  his  brother,  was  born  and  educated 
in  Quebec.  He  came  to  Ottawa  in  1900 
and  was  for  some  time  special  agent  there 
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D.  O'CONNOR,  JNR. 

The  business  of  real  estate  and  financial 
brokers  conducted  by  Mr.  I).  O'Connor, 
jnr.,  at  Ottawa,  has  behind  it  the  reputation 
of  nearly  30  years  of  existence  and  a 
name  that  has  been  associated  with  the 
capital  city  for  over  70  years.  Mr. 
O'Connor  himself  is  a  native  of  Ottawa, 
and  has  seen  the  city  grow  from  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  30,000  to  its  present  number 
of  close  upon  130,000.  He  handles  all 
classes  of  property,  but  specializes  in 
commercial  and  central  city  estate.  He 
also  makes  a  speciality  of  investments  on 
behalf  of  clients,  either  in  the  direction  of 
purchasing  properties  or  placing  loans  on 
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safe  first  mortgage.  He  has  had  a  life¬ 
long  experience  in  appraising  values,  is 
conservative  in  his  estimates,  and  can  invest 
funds  on  guaranteed  security  to  net  from 
5^  to  6  per  cent.  Mr.  O’Connor  has 
received  many  evidences  of  the  consistent 
rise  in  real  estate  values  in  and  near 
Ottawa.  His  firm  placed  on  the  market 
in  1909  the  subdivision  known  as  New 
Orchard  Beach,  the  lots  in  which  were 
then  sold  at  from  #125  to  1500  each.  This 
property  is  now  worth  from  $350  to  $700 
per  lot,  and  values  are  still  rising.  In  the 
early  part  of  1913  the  firm  placed  the 
subdivision  known  as  Rideau  Townsite  on 
the  market,  and  is  now  handling  that  fine 
property.  It  is  situated  between  the  city 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company’s  townsite,  where  the  company 
is  building  its  workshops  in  connection 
with  the  Transcontinental  line.  This  is 
only  about  2  miles  south-west  of  Ottawa, 


and  will  have  excellent  communication 
with  the  capital,  at  least  two  tramways 
serving  the  district.  Lots  in  Rideau 
Townsite  are  selling  at  from  #150  to  $500, 
according  to  location.  Apart  from  his 
own  business  Mr.  O  Connor  is  associated 
with  many  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  all  over  the  Dominion.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  following  companies : 
the  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Ltd.,  Ottawa  Silica  Brick  Company,  Ltd., 
Moose  Jaw  Electric  Tramways,  Ltd.,  and 
Commercial  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  all  of 
which  are  successful  concerns. 

V.  V.  ROGERS,  LTD. 

The  real  estate  firm  of  V.  V.  Rogers,  Ltd., 
has  been  instrumental  in  developing  some 
of  the  best  residential  properties  in  Ottawa 
and  ranks  among  the  leading  establishments 


of  its  kind.  Its  founder,  Mr.  V.  V.  Rogers, 
is  a  native  of  the  capital  city  and  has 
resided  there  all  his  life.  He  first  identified 
himself  with  the  real  estate  business  some 
nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  has  since  been 
the  principal  figure  in  the  formation  of  the 
following  land  companies:  Riverdale 
Estates,  Ltd.,  Wychwood,  Mackay  Trust, 
Riverview,  Ltd.,  Hintonburg  Trust,  Fair¬ 
mont  Property  Company,  Ltd.,  Rockliffe 
Property  Company,  Ltd.,  Rideau  Realty 
Company,  Ltd.,  Ottawa  South  Property 
Company,  Ltd.,  Victory  Realty  Company, 
Ltd.,  Garland  Trust,  Rockwood  Realty, 
Ltd.,  Eastview  Land  Company,  Ltd., 
Christie  Syndicate.  He  has  also  promoted 
and  is  heavily  interested  in  the  Peerless 
Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

In  1912  Mr.  Rogers  incorporated  his 
business  as  a  limited  company,  securing  a 
charter  from  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Ontario. 


VIEW  OF  A  SECTION  OF  OTTAWA’S  BEAUTIFUL  THIRTY  MILES  OF  DRIVEWAY. 
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CITY  HALL. 


TORONTO 


HR  name  of  Toronto 
has  for  many  years 
been  familiar  to 
British  ears.  When 
in  1 87 1  Winnipeg 
stood  an  insignificant 
village  of  some  240 
inhabitants  and  Van¬ 
couver  was  unknown,  Toronto,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  60,000,  already 
figured  prominently  in  the  calculations  of 
English  manufacturers  and  exporters. 
Since  that  date  the  growth  of  the  capital 
city  of  Ontario  has  been  rapid  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  A  population  of  96,000  in  1881 
had  risen  to  208,000  in  1901.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1911,  the  most  recent  Canadian 


census  placed  the  inhabitants  of  Toronto 
at  37^)53^-  To-day  a  conservative  estimate 
suggests  a  population  of  450,000.  Toronto 
has,  in  fact,  consistently  maintained  its 
place  as  the  second  city  in  numerical 
importance  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Toronto  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  western  portion  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Probably  the  first  impression  produced  by 
the  city  upon  the  visitor  is  one  of  boundless 
energy.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
the  tourist  has  travelled  from  the  western 
portion  of  the  Dominion,  where  the  streets 
are  wider  and  the  population  is  less  dense. 
Ever)’  one  in  Toronto  appears  to  have 
something  to  do  and  to  be  anxious  to  do 
it.  To  some  extent,  as  we  have  suggested, 
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the  comparatively  narrow  streets  tend  to 
accentuate  this  effect.  In  Yonge  Street, 
where  the  large  stores  arc  to  be  found, 
the  hurrying  crowd  will  well  repay  atten¬ 
tion.  Scotsmen,  Englishmen,  and  Irishmen 
are  constantly  to  be  seen.  Americans 
from  across  the  border  are  also  numerous. 
But  unlike  the  Englishman  and  the  Scots¬ 
man,  the  American  is  most  generally  a 
sightseer.  He  examines,  approves,  and 
returns  to  his  home  well  satisfied  with  a 
brief  holiday  under  a  friendly  flag. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the 
streets  and  the  great  stores  rapidly  gives 
place  to  a  second  as  the  tourist  extends  his 
walks.  I'he  Provincial  Parliament  Build¬ 
ings,  surrounded  by  well-tended  grounds, 
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the  beautiful  Allan  Gardens,  and  a  numbei 
of  extensive  parks  and  drives  all  testify  to 
an  orderly  and  progressive  administi ation. 
Possiblv  it  is  as  an  admirably  administered 
municipality  that  Toronto  lives  longest  in 
the  memory ;  it  is  in  some  matters  of 
municipal  government  almost  German  in 
its  thoroughness.  And  lastly,  in  the  matter 
of  general  impressions,  produced  by  a 
growing  intimacy  with  the  life  of  the  city, 
comes  the  thought  of  Toronto  as  a  centre, 
almost  the  only  centre,  of  Canadian  art. 

Its  History. —In  its  earliest  history 
“Toronto"  had  a  purely  Indian  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  white  man  had  not  as  yet 
made  his  appearance,  and  Toronto,  or 
Otoronton,  “  the  great  meeting  place,"  as 
it  was  then  called,  was  known  by  the 
natives  as  marking  the  termination  of  the 
most  important  of  the  trails  which  wound 
amidst  dense  forests  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Lake  Ontario.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  the  rivalry 
of  the  British  fur  traders  of  Albany,  New 
York,  and  the  French  fur  traders  of 
Montreal  brought  the  site  of  Toronto  into 
European  cognizance.  On  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  lying  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  Toronto,  is  the  town  of  Oswego. 
Here  the  British  established  a  fort,  threat¬ 
ening  by  so  doing  to  cut  off  the  fur  supply 
of  their  rivals.  As  a  counter-stroke, 
therefore,  the  French,  in  1794,  erected  a 
trading  post  at  the  more  favourable  spot 
of  Otoronton.  This  fort  was  named  after 
the  French  Colonial  Minister  Rouille,  and 
its  site  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition 
Grounds  of  the  city.  The  life  of  Fort 
Rouille,  however,  was  destined  to  be  but 
a  brief  one.  Under  Wolfe  and  Amherst, 
the  English  invaded  Canada,  seized  Quebec, 
captured  Montreal,  and  compelled  the 
French  Governor  of  Canada  by  the  energy 
of  their  operations  to  withdraw  from  his 
smaller  outposts  such  forces  as  he  had 
there.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Fort 
Rouille  was  evacuated  and  burned  in 
1759- 

The  following  year  is  of  some  interest, 
since  it  forms  the  date  of  the  first  recorded 
visit  of  Englishmen  to  what  is  now  the 
greatest  of  the  purely  English-speaking 
cities  of  the  Dominion.  This  occurred  in 
the  form  of  an  expedition  which,  under  a 
Major  Rogers,  entered  Toronto  Bay  on 
September  30th. 

“There  was,”  wrote  Major  Rogers,  “a 
tract  of  about  three  hundred  acres  of 
cleared  ground  around  the  place  where 


formerly  the  French  had  a  fort.  The  soil 
here  is  principally  clay ;  the  deer  are 
extremely  plentiful  in  this  country.  Some 
Indians  were  hunting  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  who  ran  into  the  woods  at  our 
approach  very  much  frightened.  They 
came  in,  however,  in  the  morning  and 
testified  their  joy  at  the  news  of  our  success 
against  the  French.  I  think  Toronto  a 
most  convenient  place  for  a  factory 
(trading  post)  ;  and  that  from  thence  we 
may  easily  settle  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.”  How  little  did  the  writer  imagine 
the  extent  to  which  in  the  comparatively 
near  future  the  advantages  of  the  “most 
convenient  place  ’  were  to  be  seized  upon. 
'Toronto  as  we  know  it  to-day,  with  its 
well-paved  streets,  with  its  huge  stores, 
several  of  which  employ  more  hands  than 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write  Montreal 
contained  inhabitants;1  Toronto  with  its 
railways  and  steamships,  its  exhibitions 
and  its  museums,  forms  a  picture  the 
suggestion  of  which  in  1760  would  have 
been  considered  the  ridiculous  product  of 
a  mind  irretrievably  ruined. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  deserted  and  picturesque  spot 
visited  by  Rogers  suddenly  sprang  into 
importance.  By  this  time  the  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada  was  centred  at  Newark,  a  small 
settlement  situated  at  Niagara.  Here 
were  erected  the  first  parliament  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  opinion, 
however,  of  Colonel  Simcoe,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province,  this  spot  was 
too  near  to  the  American  frontier  to  form 
a  permanent  capital,  and  after  some  debate 
the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to 
Toronto,  which  was  christened  York  in 
honour  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  son 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  George  III, 
Tradition,  however,  was  to  prove  stronger 
than  the  writ  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
and  the  name  of  York  in  the  course  of 
time  gradually  disappeared.  Simcoe,  a 
man  of  energy  and  resolution,  proceeded 
to  lay  out  the  new  capital  with  the  greatest 
expedition.  The  town  was  planned  upon 
the  most  simple  lines.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  and 
embraced  somewhat  less  than  50  acres 
of  land.  The  influence  of  Simcoe  may 
still  be  traced  in  Toronto,  for  Yonge  and 
Dundas  Streets,  familiar  to  all  who  know 

1  The  population  of  Montreal  in  1760  was  about 
3,000  persons. 


the  city,  possess  a  history  running  back 
to  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  h  ork. 

The  war  of  1812-14,  which  was  to  bring 
disaster  to  so  many  towns  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  was  not  destined  to 
pass  without  affecting  Toronto.  Nowhere 
during  the  encounter  did  fortune  show 
herself  more  fickle  than  in  the  territory 
about  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  ingenious 
courage  of  a  Canadian  force  which  turned 
a  casual  drill  into  an  organized  rush' and 
captured  the  town  of  Ogdensburg  was 
soon  balanced  by  the  dash  of  the  American 
fleet  from  Sackett’s  Harbour.  Important 
only  as  the  seat  of  government,  York  was 
almost  defenceless  against  the  efforts  of  the 
2,500  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  American 
commander.  None  the  less,  under  General 
Sheaffe,  a  stout  resistance  was  made,  until 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers  the  enemy 
compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  defenders 
and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  York  was  rebuilt 
and  entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
expansion  that  still  continues.  So  rapid 
was  the  growth  of  the  town  that  in  1834, 
with  a  population  of  9,000,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  incorporate  it  as  a  city.  It 
was  at  this  date  that  the  name  of  York 
was  officially  superseded  by  the  older  and 
more  popular  title  Toronto.  For  some 
years  longer  Parliament  continued  to  sit 
in  four-year  terms  alternately  in  Toronto 
and  Quebec.  But  this  arrangement  was 
at  the  best  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
the  friction  which  soon  resulted  ultimately 
compelled  the  authorities  to  refer  the 
choice  of  the  capital  of  Canada  to  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign,  who  fixed  upon 
the  town  of  Ottawa.  That  the  choice  was 
a  wise  one  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  By 
the  choosing  of  a  much  smaller  and  com¬ 
mercially  far  less  important  site,  the 
existing  rivalry  between  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Quebec  was  avoided,  whilst  the 
moving  of  the  capital  from  close  proximity 
to  the  International  frontier  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage. 

To  this  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect 
account  of  the  history  of  Toronto  an 
important  addition  remains  to  be  made. 
We  refer  to  the  confederation  of  the 
provinces  brought  about  by  the  passing  of 
the  British  North  America  Act  in  1867. 
By  this  Act,  as  part  of  a  policy  that 
produced  a  united  State,  the  old  terms  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  superseded 
by  the  now  well-known  names  of  Ontario 
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and  Quebec,  Toronto  being  chosen  as  the 
capital  city  of  the  former  province,  which 
in  agricultural  and  commercial  importance 
has  consistently  remained  the  greatest  in 
the  Dominion. 

7/5  People. — When  considering  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  it  will  be  interesting  hist 
to  note  the  standing  of  Toronto  towaids 
the  province  of  which  it  is  the  most 
important  city.  1  aking  the  most  lccent 
official  figures,  those  of  the  census  of  1911, 
the  population  of  Ontario  is  given  as 
2,523,274  and  of  Toronto  as  37^>53^-  ^ 

important  proportion  represented  by  this 
total  will  best  be  realized  by  comparison 
with  the  totals  given  by  the  same  authority 
for  other  large  centres  in  the  same 
province.  Ottawa  cannot  claim  more  than 
52,734  inhabitants,  Hamilton  more  than 
66,424,  and  London  more  than  46,300.  To 
imagine,  therefore,  as  many  people  do, 
that  Toronto  is  one  of  three  or  four  im¬ 
portant  centres,  is  greatly  to  understate 
the  case.  Toronto  is  so  pre-eminently 
and  easily  the  most  important  city  of 
Ontario,  that  comparison  with  its  pro¬ 
vincial  competitors  becomes  superfluous. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
census  figures  of  1911  are  by  now  ex¬ 
ceeded  to  the  extent  of  nearly  100,000.  The 
Dominion  census,  however,  is  decennial, 
and  since  population  apart  from  extra¬ 
ordinary  causes  tends  to  increase  uniformly, 
the  figures  of  1911,  when  allowance  is 
made  for  subsequent  increases,  afford  an 
interesting  and  by  no  means  misleading 
basis  of  comparison.  In  1911,  then, 
Toronto  was  found  to  contain  more  than 
181,000  persons  of  English  origin,  more 
than  81,000  of  Irish  origin,  and  more  than 
60,000  of  Scotch  origin.  People  of  British 
descent  other  than  those  enumerated 
numbered  2,012,  the  grand  total  of  all 
persons  of  British  descent  being  325,173. 
Compared  with  this  total,  no  other  race 
represented  in  the  city  can  be  said  to 
be  of  numerical  importance.  Jews  are  to 
be  found  to  the  number  of  18,237 ;  Ger¬ 
mans  to  the  number  of  9,775,  French  to 
the  number  of  4,886,  and  Italians  to  the 
number  of  4,617.  In  the  comparatively 
small  extent  of  its  French  population  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  and  easily  the  most 
important  of  the  many  sharp  differences 
that  distinguish  Toronto  from  Montreal. 
In  Toronto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  British 
stand  towards  the  French  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  more  than  65  to  one,  in  Montreal 
the}'  are  not  one  to  two. 


Whilst,  however,  Toronto  may  correctly 
be  described  as  the  most  British  city  in 
Canada,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Ahctoria  in  British  Columbia,  it  would  be 
far  from  correct  to  suggest  that  it  is 
typically  British.  It  is  perhaps  more 
“governed”  than  any  British  city  of 
similar  size.  Across  the  Atlantic  muni¬ 
cipal  matters  are  conducted  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and 
the  result  in  Britain  is  undoubtedly  satis¬ 
factory.  In  Toronto,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  is  much  more  in 
evidence.  In  Britain,  legislation  calculated 
to  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
adopted  only  as  a  last  resource.  In  Toronto 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  deemed  of 
less  importance  than  the  character  and 
manner  of  his  life.  Each  system  has  its 
virtues  and  each  possesses  its  own  defects. 

Residences  and  Parks— Toronto  occupies 
to-day  an  area  of  about  33  sq.  miles. 
On  every  side  buildings  are  being  erected 
and  streets  laid  down.  The  city  has  an 
assessment  (1913)  of  #436,000,000.  Seven 
years  ago  the  assessment  was  #167,000,000, 
a  fact  both  significant  and  interesting. 
Greater  Toronto  contains,  it  is  said,  88,024 
buildings.  These  facts  may  well  be  stated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curious.  But  the 
real  progress  of  the  city  is  better  shown 
by  the  buildings  erected  in  a  given  year. 
In  1912  alone,  building  permits  totalled 
7,173  and  10,217  new  buildings  were 
erected.  This  total  included  83  factories, 
66  warehouses,  383  stores,  and  5,675  dwell¬ 
ings.  Both  the  number  and  the  cost  of 
these  buildings  were  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  Canadian  city. 

As  a  residential  city  Toronto  may  lay 
claim  to  many  undoubted  advantages. 
The  residential  streets  are  wide,  well-paved, 
and  delightfully  shaded  by  wide-spreading 
trees  which  flank  the  pavements,  or  side¬ 
walks  as  they  are  termed  locally. 

Throughout  this  section  of  the  city, 
covering  it  is  said  some  18  sq.  miles, 
artistically  constructed  houses  fronted  by 
broad  open  lawns  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  these  resi¬ 
dences  are  the  property  of  the  occupants, 
a  fact  that  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  since 
the  resident  who  takes  up  his  abode  in 
a  city  merely  to  enrich  himself  from  its 
commerce  is  seldom  concerned  to  acquire 
a  stake  in  its  welfare.  But  this  aspect  of 
Toronto  is  indeed  noticeable,  that  its 
residents  for  the  most  part  are  residents 
from  deliberate  and  well-founded  choice. 
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Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  some 
cities  of  the  prairies  can  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  value  of  this  fact  as  a  civic 
asset.  Closely  connected  with  the  resi¬ 
dential  advantages  of  Toronto  are  the 
public  parks.  These  number  over  forty 
and  contain  an  area  of  close  upon  2,000 
acres.  The  Allan  Gardens,  over  10  acres 
in  extent,  are  deservedly  famous  ;  High 
Park,  with  335  acres,  and  Island  Park, 
across  the  Bay,  with  369  acres,  scarcely 
less  so.  In  the  Riverdale  Park  in  the  east 
a  small  zoological  garden  has  been  formed. 

The  natural  surroundings  of  the  city  also 
afford  many  views  of  exceptional  beauty 
— particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
Rosedale  ravines  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Humber  and  Don  Rivers.  The  island, 
across  the  bay,  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
city,  and  provides  an  attractive  and  cool 
resort  during  the  summer  months.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Toronto 
can  justify  the  appellation  of  “Queen 
City”  given  it  by  common  consent. 

Buildings. — Situated  almost  in  the  centre 
of  Queen’s  Park  are  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
lative  Buildings,  constructed  of  red  sand¬ 
stone.  To  the  west  of  these  buildings  and 
in  the  same  park  are  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  its  affiliated 
colleges.  The  main  building  of  the 
university  forms  a  fine  example  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and,  although  architectural 
considerations  in  many  of  the  other 
buildings  have  perforce  been  sacrificed 
to  the  exigencies  of  space,  the  general 
effect  produced  by  the  Arts  building,  the 
School  of  Science,  the  Library,  Museum, 
Gymnasium,  Medical  School,  and  Convoca¬ 
tion  Hall  is  one  well  calculated  to  impress 
the  visitor.  Toronto  University  as  the 
leading  seat  of  learning  in  the  Dominion 
is  indeed  well  housed.  Osgoode  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Provincial  Law  Courts  and  of 
possibly  the  best-known  law  school  in 
Canada,  is  admirably  placed  upon  one  of 
the  leading  streets.  Since  1825,  when  the 
main  portion  of  the  Government  wing  was 
constructed,  the  building  has  undergone 
many  structural  changes.  Of  these  not  the 
least  important  was  the  erection  of  the  law 
school  to  the  rear  of  the  Government  wing 
in  1892.  That  part  of  the  present  building 
which  is  owmed  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  contains  the  central  offices  and 
court  rooms  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Ontario,  while  in  the  portion  owned  by 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  is 
maintained  a  law  library  of  over  40,000 
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attract  and  to  retain  the  manufacturer  in 


volumes  and  the  law  school  already  men¬ 
tioned.  To  these  buildings,  so  familiar 
to  all  visitors  to  Toronto,  a  long  list  might 
be  added  of  edifices  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  them.  And  here  wc  may 
notice  a  peculiarity  of  Toronto  that  is 
infrequently  to  be  observed  in  Canada— we 
refer  to  the  curiously  even  appearance  of 
the  city.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  Canadian 
towns  that  possess  a  few  fine  structuies, 
but  Toronto  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
uniformity  of  its  buildings.  From  this 
cause,  possibly,  that  magnificent  pile,  the 
City  Hall,  though  it  stands  a  solid  block 
in  splendid  isolation,  fails  to  astonish  in 
Toronto  as  its  counterpart  would  do  in  a 
city  of  the  West.  It  may  claim  to  be,  in  all 
seriousness,  an  unusually  handsome  struc¬ 
ture  ;  it  would  bear  comparison  not  un¬ 
favourably  with  any  buildings  used  for 
similar  purposes  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Romanesque  architecture  to  be  found 
on  the  American  continent ;  and  yet,  these 
facts  notwithstanding,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  City  Hall  ever  figures  with  undue 
prominence  in  the  recollections  of  the 
tourist.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  keeping  with  the 
city,  and  in  this  phrase  lies  as  high  a 
compliment  as  could  well  be  paid  to 
Toronto. 

The  General  Hospital,  which  has  only 
recently  been  opened,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  generosity  of  the  citizens  and  deserves 
a  more  lengthy  description  than  it  is 
possible  to  give  within  the  limits  of  this 
article.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
probably  unexcelled  as  regards  equipment, 
that  it  covers  an  area  of  10  acres,  and 
that  architecturally  it  could  scarcely  be 
improved  upon.  One  other  building  may 
well  be  mentioned  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  constitutes  the  highest  structure 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire.  This  building,  15  or  more  stories 
in  height,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Yonge  and  King  Streets,  and  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance  towering  above  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  Even  in  a  country  of  gieat 
things  this  astonishing  structure  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Commerce. — To  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  commercial  importance  of  1  oronto  it 
is  necessary  to  grasp  the  economic  and 
physical  advantages  which  daily  contribute 
to  its  welfare.  Foremost  amongst  these 
must  be  placed  the  lucrative  markets  pro¬ 


vided  by  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
vast  territories  now  being  developed  in 
the  West.  Ofthe  goods  required  by  these 
markets,  a  large  portion  is  not  as  yet 
manufactured  within  Canada.  But  equally 
for  the  importer  as  for  the  manufacturer 
Toronto  forms  an  admirable  base,  since 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  west  and  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  east  constitute  natural 
highways  the  economic  value  of  which  in 
the  transport  of  goods  is  inestimable.  To 
these  natural  advantages  must  be  added 
the  facilities  provided  by  a  network  of 
railway,  placing  the  city  within  ready 
access  of  every  centre  of  importance  with 
the  Dominion. 

From  these  causes  Toronto  has  become 
possibly  the  greatest  distributing  centre 
north  of  the  International  frontier.  To  its 
warehouses,  in  which  may  be  found  goods 
of  every  description,  come  the  buyers  of 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  in  every  part 
of  the  Dominion.  In  fact,  towards  many 
other  large  cities  of  Canada,  Toronto  fills 
the  function  of  a  general  store.  Within 
its  limits  almost  everything  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  ;  it  is  necessary  merely  to  pass,  if 
the  term  may  be  allowed,  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another.  From  the  buyers’  point 
of  view  this  fact  alone  constitutes  an 
important  asset. 

In  addition  to  many  enterprises  which 
cannot,  either  because  they  are  partially 
manufacturing  or  partially  retail,  be 
claimed  as  strictly  wholesale  busi¬ 
nesses,  Toronto  includes  wholesale  houses 
dealing  in  groceries,  dry  goods, 
lumber,  hardware,  hats,  caps  and  furs, 
jewellery  and  silverware,  lamp  goods, 
millinery,  paints  and  oils,  paper  goods, 
seeds,  sporting  goods,  stationery,  tea  and 
coffee,  tobaccos  and  cigars,  smallwares, 
underwear,  wines  and  liquois,  woollens, 
provisions,  and  a  great  many  other  com¬ 
modities. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  however,  1  oronto 
is  far  from  being  simply  a  great  warehouse. 

It  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  manufacturing 
side  which  without  its  wholesale  houses 
would  suffice  to  maintain  its  commercial 
ascendancy.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  digression  since  we  must  explain  how 
it  comes  about  that  a  city  without  collieiies 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  can  manage  to 

By  rail  and  vessel,  hard  coal 
,,  soft  coal 
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continuous  need  of  motive  power.  1  he 
key  to  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the 
svstem  operated  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  This 
system,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world,  derives  its  electrical  energy  from 
Niagara  Falls,  and  distributes  it  through¬ 
out  the  province  at  a  rate  of  #9.40  pei 
h.p.  per  annum  up  to  25,000  h.p., 
the  price  being  reduced  to  $9  per  h.p. 
per  annum  when  the  quantity  taken 
or  reserved  exceeds  that  figuie.  Of  the 
clients  of  the  commission,  Toronto  is  easily 
the  largest  consumer,  the  city  agreeing, 
in  May  1908,  to  take  energy  to  10,000 
h.p.  per  annum  against  5,000  h.p.  per 
annum  reserved  by  London  and  2,500 
h.p.  per  annum  required  by  Guelph. 
The  power  thus  secured  by  the  city 
is  distributed  locally  by  a  municipally 
owned  system,  and  is  employed  not  only 
for  the  purposes  of  street  lighting  but  also 
for  driving  the  machinery  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  This  civic  system  is  controlled 
by  a  commission  of  which  the  Mayor  is 
the  ex-officio  member  and  to  which  two 
other  members  are  appointed  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  and  the  City  Council 
respectively.  4  hanks  to  the  low  rates 
which  the  Civic  Commission  is  enabled 
to  charge,  electrical  energy  is  now  within 
the  financial  reach  of  the  smallest  manu¬ 
facturer,  shop-keeper,  or  householder ; 
indeed,  few  experiments  in  municipal 
ownership  can  have  been  more  successful 
than  that  which  has  made  Toronto  at  once 
an  economical  manufacturing  centre  and 
a  clean  and  well-lighted  place  in  which  to 
live. 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  however,  from 
what  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  coal  has 
been  superseded  in  all  directions.  1  his 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Lndoubtedly 
in  cities  such  as  Toronto,  where  an  almost 
illimitable  supply  of  cheap  motive  power 
of  a  cleaner  and  more  adaptable  descrip¬ 
tion  is  to  be  obtained,  a  steady  diminution 
in  the  use  of  coal  may  be  looked  for. 
But  the  coal  consumption  of  the  city  is 
for  all  that  to-day  a  considerable  item. 
The  quantity  imported  into  the  port  for 
the  year  1912  is  given  by  Government 
returns  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

890.375 

921,561 
1,811,936 
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Thus  supplied  with  motive  power,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Toronto  should  occupy 
a  position  of  manufacturing  prominence. 
In  fact,  both  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  her  manufactories  and  in  her 
annual  pay-roll  she  stands  higher  than 
Montreal,  though  that  city  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  volume  of  her  output. 

A  comparison  of  the  productive  activity 
of  these  cities  is  full  of  interest.  Montreal 
in  1890,  with  a  population  of  219,616, 
yielded  products  valued  at  $67,654,060  and 
in  the  next  twenty  years  increased  her 
manufactures  by  145-81  Per  cen^  to 
$166,296,972.  Toronto  in  1890,  with  a 
population  of  181,215,  yielded  products 
valued  at  $44,963,922,  but  during  the  en¬ 
suing  twenty  years  increased  this  total 
by  243-18  per  cent,  to  $154,306,948.  The 
total,  therefore,  whilst  still  beneath  that 
achieved  by  the  great  shipping  port,  now 
approximates  to  it  much  more  closely  than 
was  the  case  when  the  census  was  taken 
in  1890  and  1900.  In  respect  to  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  industries, 
Toronto,  as  has  been  said,  shows  a  larger 
total  than  Montreal  ;  roughly  speaking  her 
investment  in  this  direction  is  a  little  more 
than  one-ninth  that  of  the  whole  of  Canada 
— her  wages  bill  and  the  output  are  each 
over  one-eighth.  The  following  figures 
taken  from  census  returns  state  this 
question  still  more  clearly. 


To  this  table  may  be  appended  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  depicting  the  industrial  growth  of 
the  city  : 


The  bulk  of  the  manufacturing  under¬ 
taken  in  Toronto  is  of  the  type  sometimes 
described  as  “  light  manufacturing.” 
Toronto  is,  in  fact,  the  recognized  centre 
in  Canada  of  a  number  of  trades  in  which 
female  or  unskilled  labour  is  largely  em¬ 
ployed.  Amongst  these  may  be  instanced 
such  manufactories  as  stationery,  confec¬ 


tionery,  grocers’  sundries,  paper  boxes, 
clothing  of  all  kinds,  white  wear,  corsets, 
hats  and  caps,  furs  and  others  of  similar 
nature.  As  the  principal  publishing  centre 
in  the  Dominion,  Toronto  has  naturally 
attracted  large  institutions  representing 
every  branch  of  the  graphic  arts,  such 
as  engraving,  lithographing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  printing  inks.  Nearly  all 
the  high-grade  pianos  made  in  Canada  are 
constructed  here.  Other  products  which 
figure  largely  in  the  output  of  the  city  are 
plumbers’  supplies,  agricultural  implements, 
automobiles,  bicycles,  machinery,  sheet 
metal  goods,  packing-house  products,  soap, 
leather,  malt  liquors,  paints,  varnishes, 
jewellery,  silverware,  and  cut  glass.  In 
some  of  her  products  Toronto  monopolizes 
the  trade  of  Canada,  as  for  example  in 
watch  cases  and  cash  registers  ;  in  other 
instances  it  is  her  proud  boast  that  she  is 
the  home  of  the  largest  individual  estab¬ 
lishment  as  in  the  case  of  brushes,  carpets, 
agricultural  implements,  traction  engines, 
biscuits,  optical  goods,  corks,  crown  seals, 
and  others. 

As  a  financial  centre  Toronto  holds  a 
prominent  position.  Of  the  25  chartered 
banks  of  the  Dominion,  9  banks, 
with  an  authorized  paid-up  capital  of 
$72,000,000  have  their  head-quarters  in 
that  city.  In  addition  there  may  be 
found  5  trust  companies,  with  a  paid-up 


capital  of  about  $5,000,000,  3  of  which 
conduct  what  is  practically  a  banking 
business,  and  76  insurance  companies, 


25  with  head  offices.  The  Stock  Exchange 
does  a  general  business  in  all  classes  of 
Canadian  stocks  and  two  Mining  Ex¬ 
changes  deal  exclusively  in  Canadian 
mining  stocks. 

Education. — The  schools  and  colleges  of 
Toronto  form  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  system  in  vogue  in  the  largest 
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and  wealthiest  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 
By  the  British  North  America  Act,  educa¬ 
tion  was  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Provincial  Government  and  each 
province  has  endeavoured  in  its  method 
of  dealing  with  the  question  to  give 
expression  to  local  requirements.  In 
Ontario  public  elementary  schools  have 
been  established  for  over  100  years.  From 
1844  to  1876  these  schools  were  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  Canada’s 
most  distinguished  educationist,  to  whose 
memory  a  statue  now  stands  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Normal  School.  Ryerson  found  the 
elementary  schools  inefficient  and  poorly 
supported  ;  he  left  them  well  organized, 
and  absolutely  free  to  the  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor.  Eight  high  or  preparatory 
schools  of  this  description  are  to  be  found 
in  the  city. 

A  school  offering  instruction  of  a  more 
advanced  type  is  that  known  as  the  public 
grammar  school.  Pupils  are  received  at 
these  institutions  at  about  14  years  of 
age  and  are  there  prepared  for  business 
life  or  for  entrance  to  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions.  These  schools  are  supported  mainly 
from  taxes  levied  by  the  local  authorities 
and  partly  by  provincial  grants.  Toronto 
contains  74  public  schools  of  this  type,  all 
of  which  are  absolutely  free.  In  addition 
to  the  elementary  public  schools  20  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools  have  been  built 
in  the  city,  and  a  purely  technical  school, 
designed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  in  the  Dominion,  is  being  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  elementary  and  public 
schools  we  have  the  steps  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  ladder  that  leads  naturally  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  technical  school  and  on 
the  other  to  the  university.  It  can  indeed 
truthfully  be  said  of  Toronto  that  every 
lad  in  the  city  is  afforded  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  for  the  battle  of  life. 
The  education  provided  is  absolutely  free  ; 
it  is  also  extremely  thorough.  Even  free 
medical  and  dental  inspection  and  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  instituted  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  Toronto  University  the  city  includes 
an  institution  justly  famous  throughout 
North  America.  The  foundation  of  this 
academy  formed  the  cherished  dream  of 
Lieutenant-General  Simcoe,  the  first 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  departure  from 
the  country,  however,  that  the  two  houses 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1797,  by 
petitioning  George  III  to  set  aside  land 


Capital  Investment. 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Value  of  Output. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Toronto 

145,799, 281 

36,064,815 

154,306,948 

Montreal 

132,475,802 

34,270,835 

166,296,972 

Canada 

1,247,583,609 

241,008,416 

1,165,975,639 
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Salaries  and  wages 

Value  of  output  ... 

Dollars. 

52,114,042 

15,505,466 

58,415,498 

Dollars. 

145, 799, 281 

36,064,8x5 

154,306,948 
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;is  an  endowment,  secured  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  project.  By  a  charter  dated 
March  is,  1827,  vvas  provided  that  the 
university  should  be  called  King  s  College, 
that  it  should  be  established  at  York,  and 
that  it  should  be  closely  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Archdeacon  of 
York  being  appointed  president  ex-officio 
and  the  professors  and  other  members  of 
the  council  of  the  college  being  required  to 
sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  the  year 
following  the  council  purchased  168  acres 
of  park  lands  adjoining  the  town,  and 
on  this  estate  the  first  buildings  of  the 
university  were  erected.  These  no  longer 
exist,  but  other  buildings  have  sprung  up 
in  their  place,  and  the  original  property 
of  the  university  has  sufficed  to  provide 
a  fine  park  and  avenue  for  the  city,  and  a 
site  for  the  Parliament  buildings  of  the 
province  as  well  as  sites  for  the  buildings 
of  the  university  and  for  several  of  its 
affiliated  colleges. 

As  was  perhaps  only  to  be  expected,  the 
sectarian  nature  of  the  college,  ensured  by 
the  terms  upon  which  its  constitution  was 
framed,  offered  a  strong  impediment  to 
its  usefulness.  In  a  new  and  unfettered 
country  in  which  there  existed  none  of 
the  rigid  ideas  produced  by  tradition  and 
long-established  custom,  the  suggestion 
of  an  institution  wide  in  its  power  but 
narrow  in  its  government  could  meet  with 
scant  sympathy.  With  the  long-continued 
dispute  which  was  no  more  than  the 
logical  outcome  of  this  feeling  we  have 
no  concern.  It  suffices  to  state  that  the 
inevitable  end  was  reached  in  1852,  when 
the  university  was  secularised,  its  former 
relationship  to  the  Church  of  England 
being  perpetuated  by  the  University  of 
Trinity  College  founded  in  that  year.  It 
was  at  this  epoch  in  its  career  that  the 
designation  of  the  university  was  changed 
from  King’s  College  to  that  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  history  of  the  university 
subsequent  to  1852  is  one  of  ever-increas¬ 
ing  activity,  not  only  within  its  former 
limits,  but  equally  through  the  important 
colleges  and  universities  which  it  has  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
Victoria  College  established  by  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  Knox  College  established  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Michael’s  Col¬ 
lege  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Wycliffe  College  in  connection 
with  the  Anglican  Church,  and  finally  also 
Trinity  College,  its  own  offspring  of  the 
year  1852.  These  colleges,  abandoning 


their  power  to  grant  degrees  so  far  as 
secular  instruction  was  concerned,  received 
the  privilege  of  sending  their  students  to 
the  university  for  instruction,  free  of  cost 
to  the  college,  in  the  subjects  of  the 
university  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  these  confederated  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  university  stands  in  close 
alliance  with  University  College,  also  a 
State  institution,  in  which  are  taught  lan¬ 
guages  and  some  other  subjects.  Ihe 
system  also  includes  a  number  of  affiliated 
institutions  whose  students  whilst  receiv¬ 
ing  their  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
affiliated  body  avail  themselves  of  the 
university  examinations  and  degrees. 
Amongst  these  institutions  are  the  Toronto 
College  of  Music  and  the  Toronto  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music.  The  university  proper 
comprises  a  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which  by 
convention  is  included  Science,  a  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
a  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Science,  and  a 
Faculty  of  Forestry.  The  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  which  is  a  provincial 
institution,  is  also  in  association  with  the 
university,  and  its  students  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  university  examinations  and 
degrees.  The  governing  bodies  of  the 
university  are  a  Board  of  Governors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Provincial  Government  ; 
a  Senate  composed  partly  of  ex-officio  and 
partly  of  elected  members,  and  a  Faculty 
Council  composed  of  professors  of  the 
university,  University  College  and  con¬ 
federated  colleges.  Each  of  these  colleges 
has  its  own  governing  bodies,  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  University  College,  these 
are  not  in  any  way  subject  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  university.  Appointments 
to  the  staffs  of  the  university  faculties 
and  to  University  College  are  made  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  president,  and  academic  affairs 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Faculty  Council. 

The  main  building  of  the  university, 
completed  in  1858,  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  finest  academic  buildings  in  North 
America,  and  is  still  much  admired  as  an 
unique  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 
This  building  formerly  accommodated  all 
the  various  departments  of  the  university. 
It  is  now  used  principally  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  and  for  the  use  of  University 
College.  The  scientific  departments  have 
all  been  provided  during  recent  years  with 
separate  laboratory  buildings.  The  most 
recently  built  of  these  are  the  Medical 
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Building,  the  Physics  Building,  and  the 
new  laboratories  for  Pathology  and  Patho¬ 
logical  Chemistry  which  adjoin  the  new 
hospital  buildings  on  University  Avenue. 
The  Massey-Treble  School  of  Domestic 
Science  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
university.  The  university  museums 
comprise  the  Mineralogical  and  Geological 
Museums  and  the  Archaeological  Museum, 
which  together  are  known  as  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  and  the  Biologital 
Museum.  No  apology  is  required  for 
the  somewhat  detailed  description  that 
has  been  given  of  this  important  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  the  existence  of  which 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  by  Canadians  to  higher 
education. 

Whilst  still  concerned  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  aspect  of  Toronto,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Model  School  and  Normal 
School,  administered  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  industrial 
schools  at  which  boys  and  girls  who  have 
come  within  the  grasp  of  the  law  are 
educated  and  disciplined.  In  addition, 
Toronto  contains  many  private  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  many  of  which  con¬ 
sistently  maintain  the  highest  reputation, 
and  several  excellent  commercial  colleges. 

The  Harbour—  The  present  is  in  many 
respects  an  interesting  moment  at  which 
to  examine  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
great  inland  port  of  Eastern  Canada, 
since,  as  is  generally  known,  the  most 
comprehensive  plans  affecting  the  watei 
front  and  harbour  have  only  recently  been 
agreed  to. 
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Toronto  Harbour  is  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  35 
miles  from  its  western  end.  The  harbour 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  is  in 
extent  about  2  miles  east  and  west  and 
1^  miles  north  and  south,  and  includes  an 
area  of  about  2^  sq.  miles.  The  harbour  is 
perfectly  landlocked  by  a  natural  island 
which  completely  surrounds  it  except  at 
two  points  where  the  island  has  been 
pierced  by  artificial  channels  of  consider¬ 
able  width  and  depth.  As  a  safe  refuge 
from  the  gales  which  occasionally  sweep 
over  the  lake,  the  harbour  could  scarcely 
be  improved  upon,  since  in  the  fiercest 
wind  it  is  always  readily  accessible  by  one 
or  other  of  the  channels  mentioned.  At 
present  the  average  depth  of  water  is 
about  20  ft.  ;  in  its  central  portion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  harbour  has  an  average  depth 
of  25  ft.  with  a  maximum  of  33'5  ft. 
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Ice  begins  to  form  early  in  the  winter, 
but  the  harbour  is  not  frozen  over  until 
early  in  January  and  is  usually  clear  of 
ice  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  little  has 
been  done  to  add  to  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  harbour  ;  the  completion  of 
the  works  now  being  undertaken,  how¬ 
ever,  will  more  than  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  critic. 

Before  outlining  the  scheme  of  the 
improvements,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
state  some  of  those  factors  which  in  1911 
induced  the  Toronto  City  Council  and  the 
'I  oronto  Board  of  Trade  to  put  forth 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Board  of  Harbour  Commissioners 
with  powers  wide  enough  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

Briefly,  then,  an  immense  shipping 
trade  lias  grown  up  between  such  ship¬ 
ping  points  as  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William  on  Lake  Superior  and  Port  Nicoll 
on  Georgian  Bay,  Sarnia  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Huron,  and  other  ports 
on  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  This 
trade  is  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be 
still  further  developed  by  the  construction 
of  a  New  Welland  Canal,  with  a  depth 
of  24  ft.,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
permitting  the  great  freighters  of  Lake 
Superior  to  reach  Toronto  and  other  ports 
on  Lake  Ontario. 

Again,  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  in 
vessels  of  comparatively  light  draft  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  and  here 
again  development  is  anticipated.  It  is 
suggested  in  fact  that  extensive  operations 
shall  be  undertaken  upon  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  ocean 
freighters  may  reach  Lake  Ontario  from 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Toronto,  therefore,  in  undertaking  to 
provide  a  first-class  harbour,  may  be  said 
to  be  anticipating  development  both  in  the 
near  west  and  the  near  east. 

But  without  such  inducements  as  are 
afforded  by  the  natural  development  of 
the  country,  Toronto  would  still  find  ample 
justification  for  her  undertaking  in  that 
part  of  the  scheme  that  is  concerned  with 
the  reclamation  of  Ashbridge’s  Bay. 

As  regards  the  harbour  proper,  it  is 
intended  to  deepen  the  inner  harbour  to 
a  uniform  depth  of  at  least  35  ft.  and  to 
construct  permanent  docks  of  the  most 
modern  type  along  the  water  front  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  These  docks  will  be 
equipped  with  freight  sheds  for  the  hand¬ 


ling  of  goods,  and  storehouses  for  the 
convenience  of  merchants  receiving  or 
shipping  goods.  A  preliminary  sum  of 
$1,800,000  is  to  be  spent  upon  the  provision 
of  these  docks,  which  will  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  two  existing  docks  owned 
by  the  Harbour  Commissioners.  An  adjunct 
of  this  scheme  is  the  proposal  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  erect  model  factories  in  close 
proximity  to  the  warehouses  and  docks. 
These  buildings  will  be  rented  wholly  or 
in  part  to  manufacturers. 

Ashbridge's  Bay,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  is  the  name  given  to  a  large 
district  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
city  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
inner  harbour.  This  district  contains 
about  1,000  acres  of  marsh-land  which 
will  be  reclaimed  and  renamed  the 
“Toronto  Harbour  Industrial  District.” 
When  reclaimed  the  district  will  be  split 
up  into  lots  suitable  to  manufacturing 
purposes.  Through  these  lots  broad 
streets  will  be  laid  out  varying  in  width 
from  a  minimum  of  75  ft.  to  a  maximum 
of  175  ft.  In  addition  30  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  siding  will  be  put  down,  each  lot 
being  served  by  its  own  sidings.  Into  the 
very  centre  of  this  manufacturing  district 
a  ship  channel  is  to  be  driven  6,800  ft. 
in  length,  400  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  deep. 
This  channel,  leading  directly  into  the 


docks,  it  will  probably  be  agreed  that  I  lie 
Toronto  Industrial  District  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  scheme  of  a  like  nature 
that  has  yet  been  propounded. 

One  other  side  to  the  new  harbour 
works  must  certainly  be  described — the 
boulevard  and  drive-way  to  be  constructed 
parallel  with  the  lake  for  14  miles  across 
the  entire  front  of  the  city.  Westward 
this  magnificent  road  will  join  the  boule¬ 
vard  now  being  constructed  bv  the  citv 
up  the  Humber  Valley,  the  whole  affording 
ope  of  the  most  beautiful  boulevards  to  be 
found  on  the  continent. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  harbour  improve¬ 
ment  scheme  has  been  estimated  at 
$19,142,088.  Of  this  sum  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  will  spend  $11,215,920,  while  the 
city  has  undertaken  to  spend  $1,802,883 
on  the  construction  of  roads,  pavements, 
and  parks  in  connection  with  the  boulevard. 
The  cost  of  the  ship  channel  into  the 
Industrial  District  and  of  the  necessary 
breakwaters  for  the  protection  of  the 
harbour  extension  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6,123,284.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  in  all  its  details  will  be  completed 
within  eight  years. 

As  showing  the  shipping  that  makes 
use  of  this  port  the  following  figures  are 
of  some  interest  : 
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terminate  within  the  Industrial  District 
in  a  turning  basin,  1,000  ft.  square,  the 
banks  of  which  will  be  constituted  by 
docks  providing  amply  for  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city.  In  all  650  acres  of 
land  will  be  available  for  the  erection  of 
factories.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
its  entrance  will  not  be  more  than  one 
mile  distant  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
second  commercial  city  of  the  Dominion, 
that  three  transcontinental  railways  will 
take  freight  directly  from  the  doors  of  its 
factories,  and  that  shipping  will  have 
access  by  a  deep-water  channel  to  its 


of 

Toronto  as  the  centre  of  Canadian  art,  and 
the  term  is  perhaps  more  exact  than  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  Dominion  would  be 
inclined  to  imagine.  Montreal,  whilst  ex¬ 
ceeding  Toronto  in  the  size  of  its  popula¬ 
tion,  is  almost  of  too  cosmopolitan  a  nature 
to  be  national  in  any  distinctive  manner. 
It  is  large,  important,  and  wealthy,  but 
although  it  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  to 
some  extent  a  centre  of  art  it  could  scarcely 
be  described  as  a  centre  of  an  art  that  is 
Canadian. 

The  rising  cities  of  the  West,  on  the 
other  hand,  whilst  in  many  respects  more 
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typically  Canadian  than  Montreal,  are  as 
yet  too  closely  concerned  with  their 
material  welfare  to  give  any  great  mead 
of  support  to  the  fine  arts.  It  has  remained 
for  Toronto  to  constitute  itself  the  patron 
city  of  those  who  with  pen  and  brush 
seek  to  depict  the  less  obvious  side  of  life. 
In  music  the  distinction  is  not  less  notice¬ 
able.  Montreal,  like  Toronto,  is  visited 
at  different  times  by  the  majority  of  the 
leading  singers  and  pianists  of  the  world, 
and  in  Montreal  as  in  loronto  these 
concerts  are  well  supported.  But  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Montreal  that  wide 
diffusion  of  musical  spirit  that  in  loronto 
ensures  constant  support  to  the  Mendel¬ 
ssohn  Choir.  The  support  given  to  the 
arts  is,  in  short,  in  Toronto  by  no  means 
limited  to  a  particular  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  music  the  Mendelssohn  Choir 
has  undoubtedly  constituted  an  educational 
force.  This  choir,  so  well  known  through¬ 
out  Canada,  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
America  and  can  scarcely  be  excelled  by 
any  similar  organization  in  Great  Britain. 
In  addition  to  excellent  concerts  constantly 
given  by  local  talent,  Toronto  is  visited 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  leading  singers 
and  musicians  of  the  Old  World,  these 
concerts  are  always  well  attended,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  residence 
within  the  city  that  by  means  of  them  it 
is  possible  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
musical  development  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Again,  the  close  proximity  of  the  American 
frontier  allows  Toronto  to  draw  upon 
American  talent  to  an  extent  seldom 
enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the  Dominion. 

In  theatrical  matters  the  city  is  admirably 
served.  The  best  London  and  New  York 
companies  appear  in  their  original  roles 
and  invariably  secure  appreciative  support. 
It  is  curious  and  interesting  that  in  this 
respect  Toronto  may  be  said  to  fare  better 
than  many  of  the  large  provincial  cities 
of  Britain,  since  the  original  company 
that  has  popularised  a  play  in  London 
will  generally  be  replaced  by  one  of  less 
brilliance  when  a  provincial  town  is 
decided  upon. 

In  art,  as  has  been  said,  the  city  holds 
a  high  position.  It  has  produced  many 
of  the  leading  Canadian  artists  and  owns 
art  collections  unrivalled  on  the  continent. 
Plays,  pictures,  lectures,  concerts — none 
come  amiss  to  Toronto. 

The  Exhibition. — The  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  has  been  aptly  described  as  a 
national  asset ;  to  this  description  may  be 


added  the  statement  that  it  forms  the 
largest  annual  fair  held  anywhere  in  the 
world.  This  enterprise  was  founded  in 
1879  with  an  honorary  directorate  com¬ 
posed  of  representative  stock-breeders, 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  business  men, 
who  acted  in  conjunction  with  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Aldermen  from  the  Municipal 
Council.  Since  these  days  the  venture  has 
grown  beyond  recognition,  and  it  now 
exercises  in  agricultural  and  other  matters 
an  influence  that  is  far  wider  than  the 
frontiers  of  Canada. 

The  actual  value  of  this  institution  to 
Canada,  to  Ontario,  and  to  Toronto  can 
scarcely  be  set  down  in  figures.  Attracting 
as  it  does  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  United  States,  and  even 
from  Great  Britain,  the  exhibition  becomes 
far  more  than  a  mere  display  of  Canadian 
products.  It  stimulates  and  actually 
produces  trade  as  nothing  else  could  do. 
The  interest  that  it  creates  must  be  seen 
to  be  fully  appreciated  ;  some  idea  of  the 
popularity  of  the  exhibition  may  be  gained, 
however,  from  the  number  of  visitors  who 
last  year  totalled  nearly  a  million.  In  1903 
the  attendance  reached  527,320,  in  1910 
763,215,  anc^  *n  l912  962,000. 

The  management  of  the  exhibition  is 
carried  on  by  a  board  of  25  directors,  8  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  city  council,  8 
by  ten  manufacturing  interests  of  Canada, 
and  8  by  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
Canada,  the  twenty-fifth  being  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

The  beautiful  grounds,  which  have  an 
area  of  264  acres,  are  situated  on  the  lake 
shore  and  cover  the  site  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Fort  Rouille,  extending  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  water  front. 

The  buildings,  the  value  of  which  is 
approximately  ^2,225,000,  consist  of  a 
Manufacturers’  Building,  Transportation 
Building,  Industry  Building,  Horticultural 
Building,  Machine  Building,  etc.,  and 
many  smaller  buildings. 

The  stabling  accommodates  1,500  horses, 
1,700  cattle,  1,900  sheep,  and  2,600  swine. 
The  parade  of  prize  winners  on  review  day 
brings  out  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
horses  and  cattle  on  the  continent.  The 
Applied  and  Graphic  Arts  Building  contains 
exhibits  which  are  selected  with  care  from 
all  parts  of  Europe. 

In  appearance  the  exhibition  is  curiously 
reminiscent  of  similar  enterprises  held 
from  time  to  time  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  There  is,  however,  one  notable 


difference,  inasmuch  as  the  buildings  on 
the  Canadian  grounds  have  been  erected 
as  permanent  structures,  thus  causing  the 
exhibition  to  gain  greatly  in  appearance. 
A  homely  touch  to  many  thousands  of 
visitors  may  usually  be  experienced  in  the 
presence  of  a  British  military  band.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  exhibition  is  unique  in  Canada 
and  well  repays  the  long  journeys  annually 
undertaken  by  many  thousands  of  those 
who  visit  it. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  article  to  do  full  justice  to  the  many- 
sided  life  of  a  rising  city,  and  such  an 
account  of  Toronto  as  we  have  given  must 
of  necessity  be  imperfect  in  several  direc¬ 
tions.  What  has  been  said,  however,  will 
serve  to  show  that  Canada  has  already 
produced  that  type  of  communal  life 
which  is  the  product  only  of  time  and 
experience. 

The  active  and  sympathetic  attitude  of 
its  municipal  officers  towards  every  pro¬ 
ject  calculated  to  increase  its  commercial 
importance  has  already  born  splendid  fruit 
which  the  formation  of  the  new  Industrial 
District  will  increase  to  unknown  propor¬ 
tions. 

But  to  the  casual  visitor  the  wealth  of 
the  city  is  perhaps  of  less  consequence 
than  the  innumerable  attractions  which 
alike  as  a  tourist  centre  and  a  place  of 
residence  make  Toronto  in  many  respects 
the  first  city  of  the  Dominion. 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

Conducting  an  investment  banking 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  have  gained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  Canadian  securities,  and 
have  used  that  knowledge  so  effectively 
that  they  occupy  an  established  position  in 
the  verv  front  rank  of  Canadian  financial 
houses.  Long,  close  study  has  been  made 
of  investments  which  combine  the  vital 
features — safety  of  principal,  adequate 
income,  and  probable  appreciation — for 
which  there  is  a  growing  demand.  I  he 
results  of  these  investigations  have  been 
carefully  tabulated  and  filed,  and  are  as 
carefully  kept  up  to  date,  so  that  at  any 
moment  the  prospective  investor  may  be 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  essential  facts 
relating  to  any  important  Canadian 
corporation.  It  is  by  helping  clients  in 
their  investments  in  this  and  other  ways 
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SOME  PROMINENT  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  MEN  OF  TORONTO. 

i  Damei.  Lamb.  2.  Dr.  G.  Kennedy.  3.  Henan  H.  Lang.  4.  K.  J.  Smith.  5.  F.  J.  Tanner.  6.  W.  S.  Dinnick.  7.  Horatio  C.  Hocken.  s.  j  \.  Gibson. 

9.  H.  R.  O'Hara.  10  Home  Smith,  ii.  M.  s.  Boehm.  12  H  C.  Scholeield,  M.P.P.  13.  F.  D  Williams.  14.  J  \v  Lvngmitr.  15.  A.  1  Ames.  ■<>  w  h.  Mmklk 
17.  P.  W.  Strickland.  18.  E.  W.  Horne.  19.  Morgan  Jkllbtt.  20.  Aemilius  Jarvis.  21.  A.  I).  Morrow  22.  Albert  Oakley.  23.  W.  T.  Rogers. 

24.  C.  W.  Chadwick.  25.  Colin  Posti.ethwaite.  26.  Edward  L.  Cousins.  27.  Alex.  C.  Lewis.  28.  James  W.  Bah.lie.  29  J.  H.  Hammill.  30.  A  II  c.  Carson. 
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that  the  firm  manages  to  maintain  and 
increase  its  business  connections  ;  it  relies, 
in  fact,  upon  the  quality  of  its  service  just 
as  an  insurance  or  advertising  agency 
would  do.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  as 
part  of  its  service  system,  the  firm  issues 
annually  a  small  reference  book  for 
investors  in  which  is  contained  a  concise 
resume  of  the  latest  available  information 
about  prominent  companies  in  whose 
securities  the  firm  deals.  It  also  issues  a 
quarterly  booklet  in  which  are  described 
the  more  prominent  current  bond  offerings, 
including  government,  municipal,  railroad, 
public  utility,  and  industrial  bonds.  The 
members  of  the  firm  are  Messrs.  A.  E. 
Ames,  H.  R.  Tudhope,  T.  Bradshaw,  F.  J. 
Coombs,  and  C.  E.  Abbs. 

ufoa- 

JAMES  W.  BAILLIE  &  CO. 

Among  the  financial  circles  of  Toronto 
will  be  found  many  men  whose  names  are 
renowned  in  the  commercial  history  of 
Canada,  men  who  have  played  important 
parts  in  the  successful  launching  of  the 
large  schemes  which  have  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  developments  of  the 
Dominion.  Prominent  among  them  is 
the  name  of  Mr.  james  W.  Baillie,  the 
founder  of  the  stock-broking  firm  whose 
caption  appears  above.  Mr.  Baillie,  in 
fact,  is  the  firm  itself,  for  upon  his  capable 
shoulders  falls  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  many  transactions  that  are  handled. 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  wrork  he  has 
undertaken,  for  previous  to  commencing 
his  career  as  a  stockbroker  in  1906  he  was 
for  fifteen  years  joint  manager  for  Eastern 
Ontario  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company,  working  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  H.  C.  Cox.  The  experience  he  gained 
during  those  years  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  enjoys  an  enviable  position 
on  the  local  Stock  Exchange,  where  he 
conducts  a  general  stock  exchange  busi¬ 
ness  and  bandies  most  of  the  securities 
that  are  listed  in  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

/A 

BANKERS'  BOND  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Bankers'  Bond  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
formed  in  1912  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
over  the  investment  business  which  con¬ 
stituted  an  important  branch  of  the  firm 
of  Baillie,  Wood  and  Croft,  of  Toronto. 
The  latter  has  been  in  existence  since 
1902,  and  during  the  past  twelve  years  has 
handled  stocks  and  bonds  in  every  depart¬ 


ment  of  Canadian  industry.  In  many 
successful  flotations,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  has  been  raised  through 
Messrs.  Baillie,  Wood  and  Croft,  who  have 
clients  throughout  the  Dominion  and  else¬ 
where.  The  partners  in  the  firm  are 
members  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange, 
and  occupy  important  positions  in  Canadian 
financial  circles. 

The  majority  of  the  securities  which 
were  handled  by  the  firm  and  are  now 
handled  by  the  Bankers’  Bond  Company, 
Ltd.,  consist  of  such  conservative  offerings 
as  municipal  debentures  of  the  larger 
Canadian  cities  and  towns,  yielding  from 
4!  to  53  per  cent.  ;  first  mortgage  and 
debenture  stocks  of  street  railways,  light 
and  power  companies,  and  other  public 
utility  corporations  from  which  a  return 
of  from  5J  to  5I  per  cent,  may  be  generally 
expected  ;  and  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
industrial  companies  of  good  standing 
such  as  steel  and  coal  corporations,  which 
usually  yield  from  5!  to  6J  per  cent.  The 
modus  operandi  of  the  company  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  large  blocks  of  shares  and  bonds  and 
retail  them  to  their  clients.  In  this  way 
the  clients  may  be  assured  of  the  stability 
of  the  offering,  for  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  too  experienced  to  take  any  per¬ 
sonal  financial  interest  in  doubtful  stock. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Baillie  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Wood, 
two  partners  in  the  firm  of  Baillie,  Wood 
and  Croft,  are  also  the  chief  officials  in  the 
Bankers’  Bond  Company,  Ltd.,  the  former 
acting  as  president  and  the  latter  as  vice- 
president.  Both  gentlemen  are  associated 
with  a  number  of  other  financial  and 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

M.  S.  BOEHM  &  CO.,  LTD. 

This  firm  was  organized  by  Mr.  M.  S. 
Boehm  early  in  the  year  1913,  and  conducts 
a  general  real  estate  business  at  Toronto, 
in  which  city  it  is  already  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Boehm,  who  occupies  the  position  of 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  was 
born  of  United  Empire  Loyalist  stock  in 
1874,  in  the  county  of  Welland,  Ontario. 
He  is  captain  in  the  30th  Wellington  Rifles, 
being  in  command  of  the  Guelph  Com¬ 
pany.  He  spent  some  14  years  in  the 
wholesale  business  before  becoming 
interested  in  real  estate,  the  line  of  com¬ 
merce  in  which  he  has  been  so  eminently 
successful.  Mr.  Boehm  is  a  man  of 


tremendous  energy,  with  a  personality  that 
quickly  wins  confidence,  so  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  the  first  month’s 
business  of  the  firm  should  tell  of  real 
estate  transactions  totalling  over  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars.  He  lived  for  many 
years  in  Wellington  County,  and  continues 
his  interest  there  as  a  member  of  the 
Priory  Club  of  Guelph.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  ^nd 
Athletic  Association,  and  of  the  Scar¬ 
borough  Golf  and  Country  Club. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
H.  C.  Scholfield,  a  Canadian,  who  was 
until  recently  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  in  the  city  of  Guelph.  Mr.  Schol¬ 
field  holds  a  prominent  place  as  a  Canadian 
capitalist,  and  has  many  large  and  varied 
interests  in  financial  and  industrial  com¬ 
panies  in  Toronto.  He  represents  the  city 
of  Guelph  and  the  constituency  of  South 
Wellington  in  the  Legislature. 

Although  Mr.  Scholfield  now  resides  in 
Toronto  he  retains  a  keen  interest  in 
Wellington  County  affairs,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Priory  Club  of  Guelph,  the  leading 
club  in  the  county.  In  Toronto  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  and 
Athletic  Association,  the  Albany  Club,  and 
Victoria  Club. 

CANADA  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

One  of  the  best  -  equipped  and  most 
self-contained  saw-planing  mills  in 
Eastern  Canada  is  that  owned  by  the 
Canada  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  which 
was  incorporated  in  May  1910  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  This  was  increased 
in  June  1913  to  $200,000,  of  which  $125,000 
is  paid  up. 

The  collection  of  buildings  in  which  the 
manufacturing  operations  are  conducted 
are  situated  at  Weston,  Ontario,  and 
occupy  an  area  of  several  acres.  The 
most  striking  feature,  apart  from  the 
machinery  which  is  of  the  very  latest  type, 
is  the  systematic  order  which  prevails 
throughout  the  entire  factory,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  buildings,  the  scientific 
division  of  labour,  and  the  various  conven¬ 
iences  for  the  comfort  and  assistance 
of  the  employees,  ensuring  a  maximum 
efficiency  of  production.  To  the  question 
of  labour  the  management  of  the  company 
have  given  the  most  careful  study,  realizing 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  inconven¬ 
ience  and  financial  loss  consequent  upon 
dissatisfaction  among  the  hands  is  co-opera- 
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tion  and  reciprocal  understanding  between 
master  and  servant.  The  company 
employs  40  workmen,  with  whom  its 
relations  are  entirely  cordial. 

The  plant  includes  many  features  of 
interest  to  lumber  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  entirely  disproves  the  theory 
sometimes  advanced  that  methods 
employed  in  Canadian  industries  are  not 
so  efficient  or  thorough  as  in  Europe. 
While  a  40  -  horse  -  power  dynamo  is 
employed  to  drive  five  of  the  principal 
machines — rip-saw,  re-saw,  sticker,  moulder, 
and  pony  planer,  other  pieces  of  machinery, 
not  so  frequently  used,  are  connected  with 
separate  and  smaller  motors,  so  that  the  use 
or  disuse  of  any  particular  machine  may  be 
effected  at  any  time  without  interfering 
with  the  others.  The  operations  of  the 
machinery  are  governed  by  a  special 
system  of  pulleys  by  which  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labour  is  saved,  while  waste 
matter  is  utilized  as  fuel,  being  driven  into 
a  pipe,  down  a  shoot,  and  thence  into  the 
furnace  by  means  of  a  fan.  An  interesting 
machine  is  a  new  type  of  “  Berlin  ” 
moulder  which  has  recently  been  installed, 
and  which  effects  a  glazed  finish,  if  such 
a  term  may  be  used. 

A  few  facts  concerning  the  principal 
buildings  will  convey  a  more  accurate 
impression  of  the  factory  than  any  general 
phraseology  can  do.  The  dry  kiln,  having 
a  capacity  of  8  to  10  car-loads,  measures 
ioo  by  20  ft.,  and  is  fitted  with  canvas 
doors  and  other  improvements.  Attached 
to  the  outside  of  this  structure  is  a  re¬ 
cording  thermometer,  so  that  the  temper¬ 
ature,  which  should  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  lumber  that  is  being  dried, 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  adjusted 
accordingly.  Kiln-dried  lumber  awaiting 
machining  is  stored  in  the  stock  dry  shed, 
which  will  hold  about  190,000  ft.  of 
lumber  and  measures  325  ft.  long,  30  ft. 
wide,  and  20  ft.  high.  The  shingle  and 
moulding  warehouse  measures  160  by 
40  ft.,  and  contains  a  large  and  varied 
stock  of  mouldings  and  on  an  average 
900,000  shingles.  In  the  lumber-yard  and 
in  smaller  warehouses  are  kept  large 
quantities  of  rough  lumber  in  various  sizes, 
from  6  to  8  thousand  doors,  which  are 
made  in  a  large  variety  of  styles  and 
woods,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  columns, 
newels  and  general  interior  finish. 

The  building  containing  the  firing  and 
heating  apparatus  is  lined  throughout  with 
sheet  metal  and  asbestos,  while  the  danger 


of  damage  from  fire  is  further  eliminated 
by  an  efficient  fire  brigade  which  has  been 
recruited  from  the  staff  and  is  frequently 
drilled  in  its  duties.  A  complete  plant  is 
maintained  for  the  sharpening  and  grinding 
of  all  saws  and  knives. 

In  Toronto  the  company  maintains  a 
large  auxiliary  yard,  where  a  stock  of  doors, 
flooring,  and  rough  lumber  is  stored  mainly 
for  distribution  in  that  city.  Other  parts 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  are  served  from 
the  mills  at  Weston. 

The  officers  of  the  company  include 
Mr.  P.  W.  Strickland,  the  president  and 
general  manager,  Mr.  L.  F.  Strickland,  who 
fulfils  the  duties  of  secretary ;  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Dankert,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
management  of  the  mill. 

CANADA  PAPER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1873  the  Canada 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  has  well  earned  the 
right  to  be  numbered  among  the  largest 
industries  in  the  Dominion.  Its  executive 
offices  are  in  Toronto,  but  the  works  are 
situated  at  Windsor  Mills  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  where  400  men  are  employed. 
The  works  include  two  paper-mills,  one 
soda-mill,  one  ground-wood  mill,  carpenters’ 
shops,  and  ironworkers’  shops,  and  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  75  tons  of  paper,  50 
tons  of  ground  wood,  and  15  tons  of 
soda  pulp.  Paper,  wrappings,  and  coloured 
covers  are  manufactured,  the  company 
making  a  speciality  of  coloured  papers 
of  all  kinds.  The  principal  market  is 
Canada,  though  a  certain  amount  of  export 
business  is  done  in  news-print  to  New 
Zealand,  United  States,  and  South  America. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $1, 000, 000, 
and  the  officers  are  Messrs.  Joseph  Kilgour, 
president ;  F.  J.  Campbell,  general  manager  ; 
H.  B.  Donovan,  sales  manager;  and  H.  M. 
Thorne,  secretary-treasurer. 

CANADA  PERMANENT  MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

The  history  of  the  Canada  Permanent 
Mortgage  Corporation,  which  ranks  to-day  as 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Dominion,  dates  back  to  1855. 
In  that  year  it  was  established  in  Toronto 
under  the  title  of  the  Canada  Permanent 
Building  and  Savings  Society,  by  which 
name  it  was  known  until  1874,  when  it 
became  the  Canada  Permanent  Loan  and 
Savings  Company. 


From  the  commencement  the  company 
has  been  faced  with  difficulties  that  have 
at  times  assumed  almost  overpowering  pro¬ 
portions,  and  that  it  has  attained  so  huge 
a  measure  of  success  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  those  responsible  for  its  policy 
and  management.  When  the  company 
was  first  formed  building  societies  were 
not  popular,  transportation  facilities  were 
poor,  population  was  small,  and  trade 
depressions  frequent.  In  1855  the  total 
assets  amounted  to  $343,990,  and  the  paid- 
up  capital  was  $156,635.  Despite  all 
obstacles,  however,  the  company  had  by 
1 866  issued  1,656  accumulative  shares, 
with  subscriptions  of  $1,011,329;  as  a 
savings  bank  it  had  2,357  depositors,  with 
total  funds  of  $1,225,735;  as  a  borrowing 
medium  for  the  public  it  had  3,077  loans 
outstanding  which  totalled  $2,779,600.  By 
1869  the  cumulative  shares  were  practically 
all  paid  up  and  capitalized  to  the  amount 
of  $1,260,600.  In  1871  a  serious  real  estate 
inflation  in  Toronto  led  to  a  widespread 
depression,  which  lasted  several  years  and 
made  it  desirable  for  the  company  in  1875 
to  obtain  power  from  Parliament  to  issue 
debentures  to  the  amount  of  $334,826  ;  while 
on  January  1,  1876,  5,000  shares  of  new  stock 
were  allotted  and  added  $325,000  to  the 
capital  of  the  company.  A  further  issue 
of  debentures  gave  the  company  $749,826 
more,  and  in  1877  5,000  additional  shares 
were  issued  at  $18  premium.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  25  years  of  its  existence  the 
capital  of  the  company  stood  at  $2,000,000  ; 
the  total  assets  were  $6,669,809  ;  the  de¬ 
posits  $1,234,623;  the  debentures  $2,341,722 ; 
the  reserve  fund  $900,000  ;  and  mortgages 
held  $6,405,473.  During  these  25  years 
the  average  dividend  paid  to  stock  holders 
was  ii*88  per  cent,  per  annum. 

During  this  period  the  company  had  con¬ 
fined  its  operations  entirely  to  Ontario,  but 
in  1880  investments  were  authorized  out¬ 
side  that  province  and  extensions  planned 
into  Manitoba.  In  1881  a  branch  was 
established  in  Winnipeg,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  the  territory  covered 
the  limit  of  borrowing  and  lending  power 
was  reached  in  1886,  and  a  new  issue  of 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  was 
authorized.  During  the  succeeding  year 
parliamentary  authority  was  obtained  for 
the  issue  of  an  improved  form  of  deben¬ 
ture  stock  and  the  opening  of  an  office 
in  Great  Britain.  During  the  next  few 
years  the  company  had  to  face  the  severest 
trial  in  its  history — the  continued  business 
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depression  and  low  rates  of  interest  in 
1891-6,  the  financial  crisis  in  the  United 
States  and  Australia  in  1893,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Winnipeg  and  Western 
inflation  of  1882-3,  which  had  placed  a 
considerable  amount  of  property  on  its 
hands  of  which  it  was  unable  for  some 
years  to  dispose.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  1896  there  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  dividend,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  company  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  its  affairs  was  so  short-lived. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  company  in  1855 
there  had  sprung  up  throughout  Ontario 
a  number  of  similar  though  smaller  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  establishment  of  which  had, 
no  doubt,  been  actuated  by  the  success 
encountered  by  the  Canada  Permanent 
Loan  and  Savings  Company.  In  1889  it 
was  decided  to  amalgamate  several  of  these 
companies  with  the  Canada  Permanent, 
and  so  reduce  expenses  and  maintain 
dividends  upon  a  high  or  higher  level. 
Accordingly  the  Western  Canada  Loan 
and  Savings  Company,  the  Freehold  Loan 
and  Savings  Company,  and  the  London  and 
Ontario  Investment  Company  joined  forces 
with  the  Canada  Permanent  Loan  and 
Savings  Company,  and  the  combined 
companies  commenced  business  in  1900 
as  the  Canada  Permanent  and  Western 
Canada  Mortgage  Corporation — a  name 
changed  in  1903  to  the  more  simple  style 
of  Canada  Permanent  Mortgage  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  1899,  before  this  amalgamation 
was  effected,  the  position  of  the  Canada 
Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Company 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 
Capital  stock,  $2,600,000 ;  total  assets, 
$10,325,809 ;  deposits,  $682,894  >  deben¬ 
tures,  $5,511,707  ;  reserve  fund,  $1,300,000  ; 
mortgages  held,  $9,718,579.  The  paid-up 
capital  of  the  combined  companies  was 
$5,95 1, 35°  ;  the  reserve  fund  was  $1,490,057  ; 
and  the  assets  were  $22,696,885.  Of  the 
capital  stock  the  directors  themselves  held 
$1,200,000,  together  with  $500,000  of  bonds, 
debentures,  and  deposit  receipts. 

During  the  period  1905  to  1911  the 
business  grew  greatly.  From  1900  to  1907 
the  yearly  dividend  had  been  6  per  cent. 
In  1908  7  per  cent,  was  paid,  and  in  1909, 
1910,  and  19 1 1  the  figure  was  increased 
to  8  per  cent.  From  time  to  time  branches 
were  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  addition  to  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
the  company  has  erected  handsome  offices  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  St.  John,  X.B.,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  and  Regina,  Sask. ;  its  branch  in 


Great  Britain  is  situated  in  Edinburgh. 
The  balance  sheet  for  December  31,  1911, 
shows  capital  stock  at  $6,000,000  ;  assets 
at  $30,048,593.40  ;  and  mortgages  held  at 
$27,403,072.47. 

During  its  long  existence  the  company 
has  known  several  presidents  and  managers, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  occupied  leading 
positions  in  the  financial  life  of  Canada. 
The  present  officials  are  no  less  prominent. 
In  the  president,  Mr.  W.  G.  Gooderham,  is 
a  man  who  joined  the  board  of  the  old 
Canada  Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Corn- 
pan}'  in  1889,  and  has  been  associated  with 
the  corporation  ever  since.  He  accepted 
the  position  of  vice-president  in  1893,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  engineering  the 
far-reaching  amalgamation  of  1899.  He 
became  president  in  1910.  In  the  first  and 
second  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  W.  D. 
Matthews  and  G.  W.  Monk,  are  men  of 
equal  influence  and  experience,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  directorate  is  composed 
of  such  well-known  financiers  as  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Bealty,  S.  Nordheimer,  Frederick 
Wyld,  J.  H.  G.  Hagarty,  R.  S.  Hudson, 
John  Campbell,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  E.  Gooderham.  The  joint  general 
managers  are  Messrs.  R.  S.  Hudson  and 
John  Massey,  the  secretaryship  being  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  George  H.  Smith. 

/  • 

CAWTHRA  MULOCK  &  CO. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  citizens  of 
Toronto,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  Canadian  financiers,  is  Mr.  Cawthra 
Mulock,  of  the  firm  of  Cawthra  Mulock 


most  respected  of  the  families  of  the  citv. 
He  has  been  active  in  social  reform,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  hospital  work,  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  Board  for  several  vears. 

In  the  long  list  of  clubs  to  which  Mr. 
Mulock  belongs  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  :  York,  Toronto,  National,  Lamb- 
ton  Golf  and  Country  Club,  the  R.C.Y.C., 
Hunt  Club,  Racquet  Club,  Ontario  Jockey 
Club,  St.  James  Club,  and  Mount  Royal 
Club  in  Montreal  ;  Rideau  Club  in  Ottawa, 
and  the  Hamilton  Club  in  Hamilton. 

“/A 

COLONIAL  REALTY  AND  SECURITIES 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

The  Colonial  Realty  and  Securities  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  buying, 
subdividing,  and  selling  real  estate.  Its 
headquarters  were  established  at  Toronto. 

From  the  first  the  company  has  consider¬ 
ably  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
directors  and  shareholders,  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  conditions  that  set  in  soon  after 
business  was  commenced.  At  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  company  it  was  estimated 
that  an  average  dividend  of  20  per  cent, 
could  be  paid.  In  the  three  years  of  its 
existence  a  total  of  90  per  cent,  has  been 
paid,  or,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent,  over 
the  estimate  made,  while  a  reserve  amount¬ 
ing  to  $30,000  has  been  accumulated  for  less 
prosperous  times.  The  following  figures 
show  the  progress  of  the  company  and 
its  financial  position  at  the  end  of  1913  : — 


Total  assets  ... 

Capital  stock  subscribed 
Paid-up  capital 
Dividend  paid 
Balance  carried  forward 
Contingent  reserve ... 


1911. 

1912. 

19 13. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

404.323 

1,006,495 

i  ,736,666 

241,000 

500,000 

67 1 ,000 

142.575 

430,076 

640,05 1 

16,774 

94-95 1 

100,567 

1 0,630 

I37>441 

1 55.649 

— 

25,000 

30,000 

&  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers.  Mr.  Mulock 
holds  a  wide  variety  of  positions  in  the 
world  of  Canadian  finance,  being  president 
of  the  National  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  the 
Canada  Bread  Company,  Ltd  ,  and  the 
Guardian  Trust  Company,  Ltd.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  is  a  director  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Canada,  Confederation  Life  Association, 
and  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
which  company  lie  L  also  vice-president. 

Mr.  Mulock  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1882, 
being  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
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This  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  due  to 
the  judgment  shown  by  the  officers  of  the 
company  in  selecting  property.  Most  of 
the  land  purchased  lies  in  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  portions  of  Toronto,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  has  been  placed 
in  Fort  William.  The  more  speculative 
field  in  Western  Canada  has  been  largely 
omitted  from  the  company’s  plan  of 
operations,  Edmonton  being  the  only 
city  in  which  it  has  acquired  holdings. 
Consequently  it  has  remained  unaffected 
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3.  Houses  erected  near  Edmonton 
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i  and  2  Type  of  Residences  erected  by  the  Dovercofrt  I. and.  Biti.dino,  and  Savina. s  Company,  l.rn. 
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5  A  Road  in  Lawrence  Park  Estates  ki valued  the  Kak-famed  Lanes  of  Devonshire. 
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by  the  general  decrease  in  Western 
values. 

A  very  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this  ex¬ 
cellent  result  must  be  given  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Chadwick,  the  general  manager  and  second 
vice-president,  whose  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  real  estate  business,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  strong  grasp  of  business 
principles,  have  been  of  the  greatest  value. 
Mr.  Chadwick  devotes  nearly  all  his  time 
to  the  company's  affairs,  although  he  is  a 
director  of  the  Forest  Hill  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  president  of  the  Suburban  Homes, 
Ltd.,  president  of  the  Forest  Hill  Land 
Company,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Spadine  Park  Land  Company. 

THE  DOYERCOURT  LAND,  BUILDING, 
AND  SAYINGS  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Dovercourt  Land,  Building,  and 
Savings  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  are 
among  the  largest  owners  and  developers 
of  real  estate  in  Canada.  During  twenty 
years  of  successful  operation  they  have 
opened  up  and  developed  numerous  large 
tracks  of  land  as  home-sites. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Dinnick,  the  president,  has 
built  up  a  large  aggressive  and  efficient 
organization  consisting  of  twelve  different 
departments,  including,  Vacant  Land  De¬ 
partment,  Farm  and  Fruit  Lands,  Business 
and  Factory  Sites,  Residential  Properties, 
Engineers,  Legal,  etc.,  all  of  which  supply 
a  service  second  to  none  to  the  investor 
and  the  home-seeker  in  the  Dominion  or 
in  England. 

The  company  own  and  control  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  city  and  central  real 
estate,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
Toronto  Arcade,  valued  at  $1,500,000,  and 
the  Dinnick  Building,  on  King  Street  East, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  elaborately 
finished  buildings  in  Canada.  The  ground 
floor  was,  until  recently,  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Bank.  This  progressive  concern 
are  the  justly  proud  possessors  of  Lawrence 
Park  Estates,  one  of  the  highest  class 
suburban  residential  subdivisions  in 
Canada.  The  property  is  situated  on 
Yonge  Street,  400  ft.  above  Lake  Ontario, 
comprises  over  500  acres,  and  includes  one 
of  the  finest  ravines  in  Ontario.  Many  of 
Toronto’s  prominent  citizens  live  in  Law¬ 
rence  Park  Estates,  in  stately  homes  amid 
spacious  and  elaborately  laid-out  grounds, 
costing  from  $10,000  to  $40,000. 

Among  their  cheaper  properties  are  the 
Parsons  and  Nairn  Estates  in  Earlscourt, 


which  were  sold  some  five  years  ago  at  $7 
per  front  foot  to  working  men,  who  paid 
for  their  home-site  in  monthly  instalments 
of  $5.  This  land  is  almost  completely 
built  up  with  small  houses  ranging  from 
2  to  8  rooms,  which  in  most  cases  the 
owners  have  built  themselves  in  their 
spare  time,  and  is  now  selling  for  $30  to 
$40  per  foot,  an  advance  of  500  per 
cent. 

ENGLISH-CANADIAN  INVESTMENTS, 
LTD. 

Since  its  incorporation  in  1910  the 
English-Canadian  Investments,  Ltd.,  has 
been  directly  and  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  deflection  to  Canada  of  large  sums 
of  money  from  Great  Britain,  which  have 
been  placed  in  Canadian  industrial  and 
financial  enterprises  of  many  different 
kinds,  and  in  this  way  have  materially 
assisted  the  successful  flotation  of  many 
large  companies. 

Most  of  these  companies  are  operating 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  are  situated 
the  headquarters  of  the  English-Canadian 
Investments,  Ltd.,  but  there  are  not  a  few 
in  Western  Canada  that  have  obtained 
their  sinews  of  war  from  the  Toronto  firm. 
Mr.  Henry  Hunter,  the  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  firm,  speaks  in  the  most 
optimistic  vein  of  the  opportunities  that 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  offer 
to  business  men  of  all  classes,  although 
he  frankly  admits  that  not  a  few  enter¬ 
prises  are  conducted  upon  such  lines  as 
limit  their  chance  of  success.  He  himself, 
in  his  capacity  of  manager  to  the  English- 
Canadian  Investments,  Ltd.,  has  made  it 
a  rule  not  to  invest  money  in  such  concerns 
as  are,  in  any  way,  of  a  speculative  nature. 
Mr.  Hunter  prefers  to  invest  his  clients’ 
money  in  established  enterprises  with  good 
prospects  and  management  which  require 
additional  capital  111  order  to  extend  their 
sphere  of  operations.  Many  opportunities 
for  the  safe  investment  of  capital  in  this 
manner  are  constantly  occurring,  and  the 
company  undertakes  the  investigation  of 
the  accounts  and  status  of  all  corporations 
before  recommending  them  to  their  clients. 
Its  policy  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results,  for  investments  of  this 
character  have  shown  a  net  yield  of  over 
7  per  cent. 

But  while  industrial  and  financial  stocks 
and  bonds  have  formed  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  company’s  operations,  other 
opportunities  have  not  been  neglected. 
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At  the  moment  of  writing  Mr.  Hunter  is 
busy  with  the  details  of  a  tiansaction 
involving  the  sale  of  over  joo,ooo  acres  of 
timber  land  in  Northern  Ontario,  while  in 
the  past  other  large  tracts  of  timber  lands 
have  been  either  sold  or  leased  through 
the  medium  of  the  English-Canadian 
Investments,  Ltd.  There  is  also  a  very 
large  volume  of  business  done  in  first 
mortgage  loans,  a  form  of  investment  with 
which  the  English  capitalist  is  now  quite 
familiar.  The  security  generally  consists 
of  revenue-producing  property  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  upon  which  money 
is  advanced  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  the  rate  of 
interest  varying  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 
The  collection  of  this  interest  and  its 
remittance  to  the  mortgagee  is  undertaken 
by  the  company. 

The  company  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  $50,000,  of  which  $22,000  has  been  paid 
up  ;  and  is  represented  in  London,  England, 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Gardner,  who  has  an  office 
in  the  Strand.  Mr.  Henry  Hunter  is 
himself  a  native  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  and 
has  been  associated  with  Canadian  finance 
for  over  sixteen  years. 

GIBSON  BROS. 

Messrs.  Gibson  Bros,  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Toronto,  where  the  realty  market  is  par¬ 
ticularly  active  and  attracts  the  attention 
of  investors  all  over  the  world.  They  deal 
chiefly  in  city  property,  specializing  in 
central  business  property  and  the  higher 
class  of  residential  property.  Confining 
themselves  entirely  to  a  commission 
business,  they  buy,  sell,  and  lease  pro- 
pert}',  and  also  collect  rentals,  superintend 
the  erection  or  alteration  of  buildings, 
act  as  managers  of  estates,  and  generally 
look  after  the  interests  of  clients.  The 
firm  is  best  known  for  its  connection 
with  dealings  in  valuable  central  property 
and  such  high-class  residential  centres  as 
Rosedale,  Avenue  Road  Hill,  and  the 
Annex,  these  being  among  the  best  and 
most  inviting  home  localities  within  the 
city  limits.  Gibson  Bros,  have  connections 
with  practically  all  the  important  cities  of 
Western  Canada,  and  are  closely  in  touch 
with  the  markets  in  Montreal  and  Hamilton. 
In  the  latter  city  they  do  business  through 
the  medium  of  Gibson  &  Co.,  who  handle 
all  classes  of  property  in  that  great  manu¬ 
facturing  and  industrial  centre.  With  an 
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AEMILIUS  JARVIS  &  CO.,  TORONTO. 

i.  Exterior  of  Toronto  Offices.  2.  Interior  of  Offices. 
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extensive  knowledge  of  conditions  generally 
throughout  Canada,  and  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  every  pnase  of  the  chic 
and  industrial  development  of  Toronto  in 
particular,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  l'n  m 
have  secured  excellent  results  for  their 
clients  in  the  investment  of  capital  in  leal 
estate. 

The  head  of  this  firm,  J.  Adair  Gibson, 
was  born  and  educated  in  Toronto,  and 
has  had  a  thorough  business  training  and 
experience,  having  been  for  some  yeais 
with  the  Dominion  Bank  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  He  subsequently  founded  the 
present  business,  taking  into  partnership 
two  brothers,  who  are  also  natives  of 
Toronto,  and  received  their  business 
training  in  that  city. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  HARVIE 

Among  the  many  public-spirited  residents 
of  Toronto,  none  is  more  genuinely  es¬ 
teemed  for  good  works  and  public  service 
than  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Harvie,  public  ser¬ 
vant,  philanthropist,  and  general  lover  of 
humanity.  Mrs.  Harvie  is  the  widow  of  ex- 
Alderman  John  Harvie,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  history  of  the  first  railway  in  Canada. 
She  was  born  near  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
in  1840,  and  was  educated  at  Ottawa,  and 
later  at  Dundas  in  the  Methodist  Ladies’ 
College.  Mrs.  Harvie’s  public  record  is  a 
remarkable  one,  and  alone  entitles  her  to 
the  general  esteem  in  which  she  is  held. 
Among  her  good  works  was  the  founding 
of  the  Women’s  Medical  College,  Toronto, 
of  which  she  was  treasurer  for  several 
years,  the  founding  of  the  Haven  and 
Prison  Gate  Mission  (president  for  17  years) 
and  the  Y.M.C.  Guild  for  Working  Women 
in  1888.  She  was  president  of  this  latter 
institution  for  16  years.  Mrs.  Harvie  was 
president  of  the  ladies’  committee  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  for  five  years, 
and  since  1896  has  been  inspector  of  the 
Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  She  also  assisted  in 
founding  the  Ontario  branch  of  the 
W.C.T.U.,  and  was  first  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Toronto  branch.  Her 
labours  in  this  direction  won  her  the 
honour  of  being  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Conference  of  the  W.C.T.U.  in  Philadelphia, 
and  she  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Missions  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee.  At  the  famous  Congress  of 
Women  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  at  the 
time  of  the  World's  Fair,  Mrs.  Harvie  was 


a  Canadian  delegate.  She  has  also  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  foreign  secretary 
of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Missions  (1876-96), 
and  was  sent  by  this  body  to  visit  the 
missions  and  schools  of  India  in  1884. 

utofi; 

AEMILIUS  JARVIS  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Aemilius  Jarvis  &  Co.,  in¬ 
vestment  bankers  and  brokers,  of  Toronto, 
was  founded  in  1892  by  Mr.  Aemilius 
Jarvis,  who  at  that  time  held  the  inspector¬ 
ship  of  the  Traders’  Bank  of  Canada.  T  he 
partners  in  the  firm  now  are  :  Mr.  Aemilius 
Jarvis,  Mr.  A.  D.  Morrow,  Mr.  Albert 
Oakley,  and  Mr.  Morgan  Jellett,  and  the 
firm  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
Canada,  noted  for  the  conservative  policy 
upon  which  it  conducts  its  business.  The 
partners  are  members  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange,  and  all  Canadian  listed  and 
unlisted  securities  are  dealt  in.  In  addition 
to  their  stock  exchange  business  the  firm 
conduct  a  bond  business,  handling  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  and  municipal  debentures,  and 
the  better-class  bonds  of  public  service 
and  industrial  corporations.  They  have  a 
large  clientele  in  Great  Britain,  and  also 
do  an  extensive  business  in  Canadian 
securities  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Amsterdam. 
Among  the  Canadian  companies  in  which 
they  have  been  concerned  as  financiers  are 
the  British  Columbia  Packers’  Association, 
which  conducts  a  fishing  and  salmon 
packing  business  in  British  Columbia  ;  the 
Canadian  Locomotive  Company,  Ltd.  ;  the 
Penmans  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.  ; 
the  Hamilton,  Grimsby,  and  Beamsville 
Railway;  the  Niagara,  St.  Catherines,  and 
Toronto  Railway  ;  the  Hamilton  Steel  and 
Iron  Company,  and  the  Toronto  Hotel 
Company,  which  owns  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto.  The  Hamilton  Steel  and 
Iron  Company  is  now  the  backbone  of 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Aemilius  Jarvis,  the  senior  partner, 
has  for  many  years  been  commodore  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  and  is 
as  well  known  as  a  yachtsman  as  he  is  as 
a  financier.  He  has  sailed  on  all  the 
principal  Canadian  and  American  waters, 
is  a  master  mariner,  and  some  years  ago 
went  to  London  as  the  All-American 
representative  to  the  Yacht  Racing 
Association  of  Great  Britain.  He  is 
conceded  to  be  the  greatest  Corinthian 
yachtsman  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  America. 
He  is  also  the  hon.  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Governor-General's  Bodyguard,  the 
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senior  cavalry  regiment  of  Canada,  in  which 
regiment  he  takes  a  great  personal  interest, 
having  two  sons  in  it. 

J.  H.  HAMMILL  &  CO. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Hammill  &  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
are  real  estate  and  general  agents,  whose 
business  was  established  in  the  year  1907. 
All  kinds  of  real  estate  are  dealt  in, 
specialities  being  made  of  high-class  city, 
suburban,  home  and  business  properties, 
while  farm  lands  in  many  parts  of  the 
province  are  also  handled.  The  firm  have 
recently  been  paying  special  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  city  of  Toronto  known  as 
North  Toronto.  They  estimate  that  their 
yearly  business  amounts  to  several  million 
dollars  in  land  transactions  alone,  while  in 
addition  rents  are  collected  and  a  general 
fire  insurance  business  is  conducted.  The 
company  also  invests  money  in  first  mort¬ 
gages. 

The  allied  firm  of  Hammill  and  Mc- 
Lauchlin  carries  on  a  wholesale  coal 
business,  importing  from  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  very  large  quantities  of 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hammill  was  born  in  Grey 
County  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Owen  Sound  Collegiate 
Institute.  Like  many  successful  young 
business  men,  Mr.  Hammill  started  his 
career  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  was 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  province  when  he  was  but  seventeen 
years  of  age.  In  the  combination  of  real 
estate  and  wholesale  coal  trading  he  has 
become  prominent  in  business  circles,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

JAFFRAY,  CASSELS,  AND  BIGGAR 

The  Toronto  firm  of  stockbrokers  known 
as  Jaffray,Cassels,and  Biggar  was  established 
in  1900  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Jaffray,  who  two 
years  later  was  joined  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Cassels, 
who  for  13  years  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton.  Later  on 
the  partnership  was  strengthened  by  the 
admission  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Biggar,  a  graduate 
of  Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto 
University.  Mr.  Biggar  is  a  member  of  a 
well-known  Ontario  family,  being  a  son 
of  the  late  J.  Lyons  Biggar,  who  for  25 
years  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  brother  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Biggar,  K.C.,  the  general  counsel  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Montreal. 
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1  lie  firm  deals  in  stocks  and  shares 
purely  on  a  commission  basis.  Special¬ 
izing  in  water  power  and  electrical  under¬ 
takings,  the  majority  of  its  clients  are 
naturally  men  who  are  keenly  interested  in 
such  industries  and  others  which  may  be 
classed  as  public  utility  enterprises.  The 
stocks  and  bonds  of  practically  all  the  large 
public  corporations  are  dealt  in. 

A 

GEORGE  KENNEDY 

Among  the  citizens  of  Toronto  who  are 
living  to-day  and  remember  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  days  when  it  was  a  very 
small  institution  is  Dr.  George  Kennedy, 
who,  like  so  many  other  graduates  of  this 
fine  old  seat  of  learning,  occupies  a  position 
of  public  importance.  The  descendant 
of  an  old  Scottish  family  which  came  from 
Perthshire  to  Canada  when  the  whole 
Dominion  was  in  its  infant  stage,  Dr. 
Kennedy  was  born  in  what  is  now  the 
capital  of  Canada.  That  was  in  1838,  and 
Ottawa  was  then  a  small  town  known  as 
Bytown,  so  named  after  Colonel  By,  the 
builder  of  the  Rideau  Canal.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  County  of  Carleton  Grammar 
School,  and  thence  matriculated  into 
Toronto  University,  which  had  only  been 
established  a  few  years.  There  he  obtained 
the  first  classical  scholarship  at  matricula¬ 
tion,  and  during  his  course  took  first-class 
honours  in  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and 
ethics,  modern  languages  and  natural 
sciences.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1857, 
receiving  the  gold  medal  in  metaphysics 
and  ethics,  and  M.A.  in  i860.  He  then 
took  the  law  course  at  the  university,  and 
became  LL.B.  in  1864,  and  LL.D.  in  1877. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1865,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
of  law  at  Ottawa  until  1872,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Law  Clerk  of 
the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  for 
Ontario,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  was  an  examiner  in  law  for  his  alma 
mater  from  1878  to  1880,  and  was  made  a 
K.C.  in  1902.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Toronto  St. 
Andrews  Society  and  the  Toronto  Cale¬ 
donian  Society,  of  both  of  which  societies 
he  is  an  honorary  member.  He  has  also 
been  president  of  the  Toronto  Burns 
Literary  Society.  He  is  also  an  honorary 
member  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  and  for  nearly  30  years 
editor  of  its  Transactions.  Dr.  Kennedy 


is'an  imperialist  of  the  truest  type.  He  is 
firmly  wedded  to  the  British  connection, 
and  is  a  believer  in  the  ultimate  attainment 
of  some  scheme  of  imperial  federation, 
and  looks  beyond  that  to  an  alliance  of  all 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 

o*»j  ’>~ 

THE  LONDON  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

Since  its  establishment  in  London, 
Ontario,  in  1859  this  company,  which  is 
amongst  the  oldest  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  Canada,  has  undergone  two 


changes  in  title.  It  was  first  known  as  the 
County  of  Middlesex  Mutual  P'ire  Insurance 
Company,  but  as  this  inferred  that  its 
operations  were  confined  to  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  Ontario — which  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case — it  was  changed  to  the 
Agricultural  Mutual  Assurance  Association 
of  Canada.  It  was  in  1878,  when  a  more 
general  fire  insurance  business  was  com¬ 
menced,  that  the  present  title  was  adopted. 
The  headquarters  arc  in  Toronto. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  company  is  that  although  it  now 
has  security  for  its  policy  holders  to  the 
extent  of  #1,031,161.17  and  a  surplus 
of  #644,338.77,  its  paid-up  capital  has 
never  exceeded  the  sum  of  817,500.  This 
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result  has  been  contributed  to  by  over 
1,000  agencies,  distributed  throughout  the 
Dominion  and  the  colony  of  Newfoundland. 

The  managing  director,  Mr.  F.  1). 
W  illiams,  has  had  19  years’  experience  of 
fire  insurance  business,  8A  of  which  were 
spent  with  Lloyd’s.  He  is  a  native  of 
London,  England. 

MATTHEWS,  WR1GHTS0N  &  CO. 

CANADAi,  LTD. 

Under  the  above  title  is  conducted 
the  Canadian  branch  of  the  well-known 

1- 


London  firm  of  financial  and  insurance 
brokers,  Matthews,  Wrightson  Sc  Co. 

The  Canadian  branch  was  incorporated 
in  May  I9ii,with  a  capital  of  8100,000,  and 
its  headquarters  established  at  Montreal. 
It  specializes  in  the  formation  of  syndicates 
for  the  development  of  property  in  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  signalized  its 
entrance  into  this  field  by  making  the 
necessary  financial  arrangements  for  the 
erection  in  Montreal  of  the  “Lewis" 
building,  a  ten-story  edifice  containing 
numerous  office  suites.  Erected  at  a  cost 
of  8500,000,  and  covering  10,800  sq.  tt. 
of  ground  space,  it  is  the  third  largest 
office  building  in  the  city,  and  with  its 
site  is  worth  approximately  81,000,000. 
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Both  in  Montreal  and  at  Halifax,  Toronto, 
and  Winnipeg,  the  firm  engage  very 
extensively  in  insurance  underwriting, 
mainly  in  connection  with  fire  risks,  and 
look  after  the  Canadian  interests  of  the 
London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Canada.  They  also  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Canada  Hail  Insurance  Company. 
In  Winnipeg  the  firm  formed  the  subsidiary 
company  known  as  the  Matthews  Wright- 
son  Loan  and  Investment  Company,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1911  with  a  capital  of 
#500,000.  This  company  was  formed  to 
undertake  the  investment  of  moneys  in 
mortgages  on  business  and  residential 
properties  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and 
has  been  able  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders.  A  certain 
number  of  deposit  accounts  have  been 
taken,  and  5  per  cent,  has  been  paid  at 
short  call  in  these  cases.  English  clients 
have  invested  money  in  the  company 
through  the  London  house  of  Matthews, 
Wrightson  &  Co. 

The  president  of  Matthews,  Wrightson  & 
Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  is  Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Carson, 
an  Irish-American  who  has  resided  in 
Canada  for  eleven  years.  He  is  president 
of  the  London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  and  a  director  of  the 
Canada  Industrial  Bond  Corporation.  The 
vice-president  is  Mr.  F.  D.  Williams,  while 
the  board  of  directors  includes  Mr.  F. 
Owen,  Mr.  G.  H.  Williams,  and  Mr.  H. 
Wrightson. 

McCUTGHEON  BROS.,  LTD. 

The  men  who  form  the  real  estate  firm 
of  McCutcheon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto 
are  far-sighted  men  of  business  who  look 
to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  present, 
realizing  that  permanent  prosperity  can 
result  only  from  sane  and  reputable  trading. 
Four  of  the  five  members  of  the  firm  are 
brothers,  all  natives  of  Shelburne  in 
Ontario.  Mr.  D.  S.  McCutcheon,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  originally 
a  chemist,  having  taken  honours  at  the 
Ontario  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Toronto. 
For  a  while  he  was  in  the  drug  business 
at  Grand  Valley,  a  hamlet  near  his  native 
town,  but  the  call  of  the  West  was  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  after  a  few  months  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  drug  business  at  Calgary.  A  year 
later  he  was  joined  by  his  two  brothers, 
Messrs.  G.  D.  and  C.  M.  McCutcheon. 

The  brothers  first  turned  their  attention 
to  the  real  estate  business  in  1906,  when 


they  acquired  a  piece  of  property  in  Cal¬ 
gary  selling  at  #50  per  lot.  To-day 
this  same  property  is  valued  at  the  rate  of 
#750  per  lot.  Gradually  they  entered  into 
the  business  more  boldly.  For  the  first 
three  years  the  firm  confined  its  activities 
to  local  real  estate,  doing  excellent 
business  and  gradually  extending  its 
operations  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1909  a  branch  was  started  in  Winnipeg, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
McCutcheon,  who  had  recently  been  taken 
into  partnership.  In  1912  a  fifth  partner 
was  taken  into  the  firm  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Spence,  formerly  a  prominent 
educationist  in  Ontario. 

To-day  the  head  office  is  still  in  Calgary, 
and  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Edmonton,  Brant¬ 
ford,  Fernie,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Victoria, 
and  Winnipeg  branch  offices  have  been 
opened  as  well  as  in  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
U.S.A.  ;  Glasgow,  Scotland  ;  and  London 
and  Plymouth,  England.  The  firm  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  Regina,  Moose  Jaw, 
and  Edmonton  properties  at  the  present 
time,  believing  that  a  very  great  future 
awaits  these  flourishing  cities.  In  Regina 
a  highly  desirable  residential  property  has 
been  acquired,  known  as  “West  Mirror.” 
The  Capitol  building,  several  new  colleges, 
Wascana  Lake,  Wascana  Park,  and  many 
excellent  homes  are  in  this  distinct,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  become  the 
premier  residential  quarter  of  Regina.  In 
Moose  Jaw,  “  Kingsway  Park”  is  the  high- 
class  residential  property  offered  by 
McCutcheon  Bros.,  Ltd.  ;  in  Edmonton, 
“  Mayfair  ”  is  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
builders  of  modern  homes. 

H.  O'HARA  &  CO. 

Known  and  esteemed  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  Messrs.  H.  O'Hara  &  Co. 
was  founded  at  Toronto  in  1893  by 
Mr.  Henry  O’Hara  and  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
H.  R.  O’Hara,  who  are  still  the  senior 
members.  Their  business  is  that  of 
financial  agents. 

Specializing  in  bonds  and  debentures 
the  firm  transacts  a  general  business  in  all 
branches  of  investment,  including  first 
mortgages  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba, 
government  guaranteed  school  bonds,  and 
stocks  and  shares  in  all  important  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  ventures.  They 
also  act  as  the  special  fiscal  agents  for  the 
Life  Association  Company  of  Scotland  for 
the  investment  of  money  in  the  province 
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of  Ontario  and  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Through  their  London  office,  which  is 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  J.  O’Hara,  the 
firm  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  stock 
movements  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A 
branch  office  has  also  been  established  in 
Winnipeg,  in  order  to  facilitate  operations 
in  Western  Canada. 

Mr.  Henry  O’Hara,  the  founder,  is  a 
director  of  many  important  enterprises, 
among  which  is  included  the  Colonial  In¬ 
vestment  Loan  Company,  and  was  formerly 
identified  in  an  official  capacity  with  the 
Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Company,  which  has  since  been  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  Manufacturers'  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  Benevolent  Society,  and 
was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Mr.  Henry  Robert  O'Hara  was  born  in 
Ontario  and  educated  at  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute  of  Toronto.  He  has  won  for  himself 
a  reputation  as  an  authority  upon  bonds 
and  finance,  and  eschews  speculation  in 
favour  of  more  conservative  investment. 

DANIEL  LAMB 

Ex-Alderman  Daniel  Lamb  is  one  who 
has  worthily  played  his  part  in  building 
up  the  Greater  Toronto  of  to-day.  He 
comes  of  an  old  pioneer  stock,  and,  imbued 
with  the  best  ideas  of  citizenship,  has  from 
a  very  early  age  placed  his  services  in 
many  public  capacities  at  the  disposal  of 
the  city  and  its  people.  Mr.  Lamb  was 
born  in  Toronto  May  1,  1842,  his  father 
having  been  one  of  old  York’s  earliest  settlers 
and  a  prominent  manufacturer.  Early  in 
life  Mr.  Lamb  entered  into  business,  and 
losing  his  father  when  he  was  still  but  a 
youth  achieved  the  success  that  came  to 
him  by  his  own  efforts  and  personality. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Model  School,  and 
as  a  schoolboy  was  present  on  the  occasion 
of  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  for  the 
Old  Northern  Railway  by  Lady  Elgin  in 
1851,  an  event  which  signalized  the 
construction  of  the  first  railway  ever 
built  in  Canada.  Mr.  Lamb  devoted  his 
attention  to  public  affairs  from  an  early 
age,  and  was  for  fourteen  years  an  aider- 
man  of  his  native  city,  besides  being  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Licensing  Commissioners.  He 
is  one  of  the  largest  property  owners  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  and  is  interested  in  several 
financial  corporations. 
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H.  H.  LANG,  LTD. 

A  name  indelibly  stamped  on  the  pages 
of  history  of  the  famous  Cobalt  mining 
industry,  and  associated  with  the  progress 
of  half  a  dozen  great  Canadian  cities,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Heman  H.  Lang,  president  of 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Lang,  Ltd.,  real  estate  and 
mining  operators  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Lang 
was  originally  in  business  in  Ottawa  for 
about  five  years  as  a  general  dry  goods 
merchant,  subsequently  being  connected 
in  the  capital  city  with  the  wholesale 
rubber  and  leather  trades.  He  went  from 
there  to  Winnipeg,  and  there  added  to 
his  general  commercial  experience  a 
knowledge  of  the  vast  western  territories, 
gained  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business  as 
a  general  merchant.  Mr.  Lang  has,  how¬ 
ever,  built  his  greatest  reputation  on  his 
association  with  Cobalt,  the  mining  enter¬ 
prises  of  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with.  He  promoted  the  City  of 
Cobalt  Mining  Company,  Ltd.,  and  was 
president  and  managing  director  for  two 
years.  To-day  that  company  has  a  capital 
of  $15,000,000,  and  Mr.  Lang  is  still  a 
director  of  its  affairs.  Mr.  Lang  followed 
the  fortunes  of  mining  at  Cobalt  for  many 
years,  and  there  were  few  legitimate 
enterprises  in  that  district  with  which  he 
was  not  connected.  He  has  also  been 
actively  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  city,  winning  a  seat  on  the  municipal 
council,  and  after  serving  as  a  councillor 
for  a  year  achieving  the  honour  of  wearing 
the  famous  chain  of  office  of  mayor.  This 
chain  is  perhaps  unique,  since  it  consists 
of  many  beautiful  silver  nuggets  won  in 
the  early  days  of  Cobalt's  history  from  the 
veins  of  solid  native  silver.  Mr.  Lang 
was  mayor  of  Cobalt  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  When  the  Porcupine  mining 
district  was  being  prospected  Mr.  Lang 
was  again  in  evidence,  and  used  his 
influence  to  direct  a  flow  of  capital  to 
open  up  the  veins  and  lodes  there.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  shareholders,  and 
still  has  a  big  interest  in  the  La  Palme 
Porcupine  Mines,  Ltd.,  of  which  he  is  a 
president.  This  company  has  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000,  and  owns  some  of  the  finest 
ore-bearing  properties  in  a  locality  which 
is  rapidly  establishing  a  reputation  rivalling 
that  of  the  famous  Cobalt  itself.  Another 
enterprise  with  which  Mr.  Lang  is 
connected  as  director  and  vice-pt csident 
is  the  Dominion  Porcupine  Mines,  Ltd., 
which  has  an  authorized  capital  of 
$3,000,000.  The  Langham  Cobalt  Mines, 


Ltd.,  named  after  Mr.  Lang,  control  some 
of  the  best  claims  on  the  north  shore  of 
Elk  Lake.  Mr.  Lang’s  interests  are  not 
confined  alone  to  Northern  Ontaria,  for  he 
has  been  connected  with  mining  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Nova  Scotia,  British 
Columbia,  and  far  California.  In  1911  he 
established  his  present  business  in  Toronto, 
and  here  again  the  same  energy,  enterprise, 
and  integrity  which  won  for  him  such 
success  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
Dominion  have  been  evidenced.  Mr.  Lang 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  wonderful  future 
of  Toronto  which  all  its  leading  citizens 
forecast  for  it,  and  his  offices  represent  a 
very  busy  financial  centre.  Here  are  the 
administrative  offices  of  five  great  mining 
companies  which  Mr.  Lang  largely  controls, 
and  here  also  is  a  real  estate  bureau  which 
not  only  transacts  a  volume  of  business 
in  city  and  suburban  property,  but  also 
disseminates  information  of  much  value. 
Mr.  Lang’s  interests  are  manifold,  and 
included  among  them  is  the  Montreal 
River  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  of  which 
he  is  the  president.  A  man  of  strong 
character,  great  energy  and  initiative,  and 
of  illimitable  resource  and  courage,  Mr. 
Lang  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
nation's  industrial  and  commercial  ac¬ 
tivities. 

F.  J.  SMITH  &  CO. 

An  old  and  respected  real  estate  firm 
is  that  of  F.  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
which  was  established  in  1885  by  the 
gentlemen  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
members  of  the  firm  are  Messrs.  F.  J. 
Smith,  J.P.,  A.  D.  Parker,  and  C.  M. 
Baldwin.  Messrs.  F.  J.  Smith  &  Co.  are 
keenly  in  touch  with  every  department 
of  the  real  estate  market,  and  bring  to 
bear  on  all  their  operations  the  sound 
judgment  born  of  long  experience.  They 
handle  all  classes  of  property,  and  conduct 
every  branch  of  operations  associated  with 
real  estate.  They  have  properties  for 
sale  in  Toronto  and  suburbs,  give  special 
attention  to  the  management  of  small  and 
large  estates,  negotiate  loans  and  mortgages, 
collect  rents,  advise  clients,  and  act  as 
arbitrators  and  valuers,  a  class  of  operations 
in  which  their  experienced  services  are 
always  in  great  demand.  Properties 
handled  by  this  firm  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
House  property  has  gone  up  fully  50  per 
cent.,  and  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.  report  corre¬ 
sponding  increases  in  all  classes  of  real 
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estate.  One  large  property  which  is  under 
their  management  was  sold  for  prices 
ranging  between  $40  and  S60  per  foot  four 
years  ago.  It  was  then  outside  the  city 
boundary  in  what  is  still  known  as  the 
Avenue  Road  district.  With  the  wonderful 
growth  of  Toronto  this  property  was 
recently  incorporated  within  the  city  limits, 
and  is  now  worth  from  $100  to  $125  per 
foot.  It  is  specially  suited  for  high-class 
residences,  and  no  lot  is  sold,  or  permitted 
to  be  built  upon,  unless  it  has  a  50-ft. 
frontage.  The  firm  also  invests  clients’ 
and  trust  funds  on  first  mortgage  securities 
of  an  absolutely  safe  nature,  which  net  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  real  estate  operator  who  has  had 
a  better  all-round  experience  than  Mr. 
Smith  has  had,  and  the  result  of  it  is 
evidenced  by  the  extent  of  the  business 
now  being  done  by  his  firm.  He  is 
essentially  a  practical  man,  with  a  keen 
knowledge  of  values.  Born  in  Toronto  in 
the  year  1861,  he  was  educated  locally, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  upon  a  three 
years'  course  of  stud}’  with  a  local  architect. 
He  then  joined  a  builder  and  valuator 
(Mr.  T.  H.  McColl),  and  was  with  him  for 
two  years,  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
construction.  Mr.  Smith  was  now  fitted 
to  design  and  construct  buildings,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  another  phase  of  real 
estate  operations.  He  served  one  year 
as  bookkeeper  for  Messrs.  Butler  and 
Lake,  and  having  gained  an  excellent 
inside  acquaintance  with  business  methods, 
set  up  as  a  real  estate  operator  on  his 
own  account  in  1885.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  the  second  year 
in  succession  was  elected  in  1912  on  the 
board,  which  represents  real  estate  matters 
of  the  city,  and  comprises  100  members. 
In  public  affairs  and  philanthropy  Mr. 
Smith  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Institution  for  Aged  Men  and 
Women  of  Toronto,  and  a  supporter  of 
the  Industrial  Refuge.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
Congregationalist  and  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Northern  Church. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Club,  and 
was  appointed  justice  of  peace  in  190'')  for 
the  county  of  York. 

THE  TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 

The  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation, 
Toronto,  has  been  in  existence  over  thirty 
years,  and  has  built  up  a  reputation  for 
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probity  and  integrity  that  may  justly  be 
said  to  be  unexcelled  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  has  one  of  the  strongest  boards 
of  directors  in  the  country,  a  paid-up 
capital  and  reserve  of  #3,000,000,  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  assets  amounting 
in  value  to  about  #65,000,000. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  moneys 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Corporation 
is  invested  on  first  mortgages  on  productive 
real  estate.  This  is  a  form  of  investment 
which  is  now  well  known  to  British 


investors,  and  there  is  no  need  to  emphasize 
here  either  its  reliability  or  remunerative 
nature.  It  suffices  to  say  that  it  is  regarded 
so  favourably  in  Canada  that  the  laws  of 
Ontario  authorize  the  investment  of  trust 
funds  in  properly  safeguarded  mortgage 
securities,  with  the  result  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  trust  moneys  is  so  invested. 
1  he  1  oronto  General  Trusts  Corporation 
has  devised  a  plan  of  investment  by  which 
the  investor  is  absolutely  assured  against 
the  possibility  of  shrinkage  in  the  capital 
invested,  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  find¬ 


ing,  investigating,  and  making  investments, 
the  collection  of  income,  etc.,  and  is  assured 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  his  money.  This 
plan  the  corporation  calls  the  “  Guaranteed 
Investment,"  and  points  out  that  it  has  the 
following  attractive  features  : — 

1 .  The  funds  are  invested  in  first-class 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate  as 
provided  by  the  terms  of  the  Trustee 
Investment  Act,  and  the  mortgages  are 
ear-marked  in  the  books  of  the  corporation 


2.  The  safety  of  the  sum  invested  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  corporation. 

3.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4!  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  paid  half-yearly  and  begins 
from  the  day  the  investment  was  made. 

4.  Moneys  are  received  for  a  term  of 
three  or  five  years  and  are  repayable  in 
full  at  the  expiration  of  the  period. 

In  addition  to  the  head  offices  at  Toronto, 
the  corporation  has  established  branches 
at  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  and  Saskatoon,  West¬ 
ern  Canada  offering  opportunities  that  the 
strongest  financial  company  cannot  overlook. 
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TANNER  AND  GATES 

In  the  business  of  Messrs.  Tanner  and 
Gates,  of  Toronto,  one  finds  the  operation 
of  real  estate  investments  and  insurance 
brokerage  in  its  best  form  :  up-to-date, 
enterprising  methods  of  attracting  buyers, 
sound  investments,  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  critical  inspection,  and  absolute 
integrity  in  all  dealings.  The  firm  handle 
all  classes  of  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  but  make  a  speciality  of  business 
in  vacant  land  in  and  around  the  city 
suitable  for  high-class  residences.  In  this 
connection  they  have  offered  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  permanent  residents  who  come 
to  Toronto  every  year  the  most  desirable 
residential  tracts  situated  within  the  city 
limits  or  almost  so.  They  continually  offer 
most  attractive  investments,  such  as  sub¬ 
stantial  and  popular  apartment  houses, 
commercial  property,  etc.,  and  central 
investments  which  enhance  in  value  and 
produce  a  substantial  revenue.  They  were 
instrumental  in  placing  on  the  market  the 
beautiful  Rosedale  estate,  now  called  St. 
Andrews  Gardens,  adjoining  St.  Andrews 
College,  and  made  it  one  of  the  finest 
properties  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  They 
have  also  handled  such  high-class  pro¬ 
perties  as  Kendall  Hill,  College  Heights, 
Forest  Hill  Heights,  Monarch  Park,  Glen- 
grove  Annex,  and  Danforth  Woodline 
Park,  which  have  been  singularly  success¬ 
ful.  Monarch  Park,  to  which  Tanner  and 
Gates  are  now  devoting  their  particular 
attention,  is  an  ideally  situated  estate  well 
within  the  city  limits,  and  served  by  all  the 
municipal  improvements  and  car  services. 
In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of 
Toronto,  and  the  speed  with  which  all  de¬ 
sirable  vacant  land  is  being  taken  up,  there 
is  no  better  investment  than  that  which 
such  districts  as  Monarch  Park  presents. 

I  he  firm  have  connections  throughout 
Canada,  and  are  associated  with  many 
well-known  capitalists.  The  Tanner-Gates 
Building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  #250,000,  is 
an  eight-story  solid  brick  structure  in  the 
business  centre  of  Toronto.  It  is  fitted 
throughout  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  firm, 
and  the  other  suites  are  sub-let  to  the 
general  public,  and  accommodate  such 
concerns  as  legal  firms,  brokers,  and  real 
estate  operators.  Every  convenience  is 
provided,  the  building  being  equipped  with 
elevators,  hot  and  cold  water,  lavatories, 
strong  rooms,  and  vaults.  The  business 
was  established  in  1896.  Mr.  Frederick 


as  the  property  of  the  individual  investor. 


TANNER  AND  GATES,  TORONTO. 


Exterior  of  Office  Building. 


TORONTO 


W.  Tanner  has  had  a  long  and  practical 
experience  in  Toronto  in  financial  and 
business  circles.  He  is  managing  director 
of  the  Monarch  Realty  and  Securities 
Corporation,  and  is  associated  with  many 
other  enterprises.  He  is  a  prominent 
golfer  and  curler,  and  is  a  member  of 
many  of  the  leading  clubs.  Mr.  Gates, 
the  other  member  of  the  firm,  has  been 
associated  with  the  real  estate  business 
for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  He  was 
engaged  for  some  years  in  the  contracting 
business  in  New  Ontario,  and  subsequently 
in  Western  Canada.  Returning  to  Toronto, 
Mr.  Gates  joined  Mr.  Tanner  in  partner¬ 
ship.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman 
and  horseman. 

WEBB,  READ,  HEGAN,  COLLINGHAM  & 
CO. 

This  London  firm  of  chartered  account¬ 
ants  had  already  won  for  themselves  a 
reputation  in  the  Canadian  cities  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver,  when  in  June  1913  the)' 
established  a  branch  at  Toronto.  In  the 
West  they  are  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  firms  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
accountancy,  and  the  Toronto  office,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Barclay, 
should  attain  an  equal  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Barclay  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  which  city  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  accountancy  pro¬ 
fession,  being  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Geo. 
T.  Clunie  and  Scott  from  1901  to  1907.  He 
obtained  his  charter  in  190S,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Accountants 
in  Edinburgh.  He  is  also  a  certified 
public  accountant  of  America,  having 
certificates  from  the  states  of  Minnesota 
and  Missouri.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1908,  and  intends  making  his  home  in  the 
country. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

During  its  63  years  of  existence,  the 
Western  Assurance  Company  of  Toronto, 
which  was  organized  in  1851,  has  achieved 
a  wonderful  record  of  success.  Its  initial 
paid-up  capital  was  but  $2,000  ;  this  has 
since  been  increased  to  $2,500,000,  while 
the  authorized  capital  stands  at  $5,000,000, 
the  assets  amount  to  over  $3,000,000,  and  the 
annual  income  to  about  $3,000,000.  Since 
its  organization  the  company  has  paid  out 
for  claims  no  less  than  $57,000,000. 

The  company’s  charter  originally  em¬ 


powered  it  to  transact  life,  lire,  marine, 
and  inland  navigation  insurance,  but  the 
first  named  was  never  undertaken.  I11 
the  other  branches  of  insurance  mentioned, 
however,  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
business  has  been  written,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  now  covers  risks  in  Canada,  New¬ 
foundland,  Great  Britain,  Europe,  India, 
Africa,  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States.  The  British  and  foreign 
headquarters  are  in  London,  where  the 
board  comprises  such  well-known  men 
as  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart., 
C.B.,  John  Hoskin,  Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Sir 
Ernest  Cable,  and  Alfred  Cooper,  Esq. 


Brock,  president,  president  W.  R.  Brock 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  lion,  president 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company  ;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Meikle,  vice-president  :  Robert 
Bickerdike,  M.P.,  Montreal  ;  Mr.  E.  W. 
Cox,  president  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Cox,  president 
Imperial  Life  Assurance  Company ;  Mr. 
D.  B.  Hanna,  vice-president  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company;  Mr.  John 
Hoskin,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  president  Canada 
Landed  and  National  Investment  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Laird,  general  manager 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  ;  Mr.  Z.  A. 
Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  vice-president  National 


WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY — BRITISH  AMERICA  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  TORONTO. 

1.  Western  Assurance  Company's  Offices.  Toronto. 

2.  British  America  Assurance  Company's  Offices,  Toronto. 


The  vice-president  and  general  manager 
is  Mr.  W.  B.  Meikle,  who  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  company's  British  and 
foreign  branch  with  headquarters  in 
London,  and  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  company  in  January  1907. 
Before  coming  to  the  Western  Assurance 
Company  he  was  for  many  years  with  the 
Manchester  Eire  Office  at  their  Birming¬ 
ham  and  London  branch  offices,  and  was 
afterwards  manager  of  their  business  in 
India  and  the  Far  East,  associating  with 
the  latter  position  the  duties  of  marine 
underwriter  of  the  Triton  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  the  leading  local  company  of  India. 

An  exceedingly  strong  and  influential 
board  of  directors  includes  :  Mr.  W.  R. 


Trust  Company ;  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Morrow, 
vice-president  Dominion  Securities  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  Mr.  Augustus  Myers,  capitalist  ; 
Mr.  Frederic  Nicholls,  president  Canadian 
General  Electric  Company ;  Mr.  James 
Kerr  Osborne,  vice-president  Massey- 
Harris  Company  ;  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Pellatt, 
C.Y.O.,  president  Toronto  Electric  Light 
Company ;  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Wood,  vice- 
president  Central  Canada  Loan  and 
Savings  Company. 

do  2^* 

THE  BRITISH  AMERICA  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Over  80  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  IV.  the  citizens  of  the  town 
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of  York,  now  the  city  of  Toronto,  were 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  “British  America  Fire  and 
Life  Assurance  Company.”  This  company 
is  now,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest  fire 
insurance  company  in  Canada. 

The  charter  originally  gave  the  right  to 
conduct  both  a  life  and  fire  insurance 
business,  but  the  former  privilege  was  dis¬ 
continued.  The  company  now  transacts 
the  business  of  insurance  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  and  also  by  hail.  It 
operates  in  Canada,  United  States,  Mexico, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Batavia,  Java,  the 
Philippines,  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  China, 
Bermuda,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  original  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  placed  at  #100,000,  with  #25,000 
to  be  subscribed  before  organization,  and 
10  per  cent,  to  be  paid  before  business  was 
commenced.  The  paid-up  capital  stood  at 
#51,640  in  1840,  and  grew  to  #140,385  in 
1845,  #179,344  ‘n  1850,  #180,000  in  1855, 
and  #200,000  in  1865.  To-day  it  stands  at 
#1,400,000,  the  authorized  capital  being 
#3,000,000. 

It  is  only  during  recent  years  that  the 
company  has  won  its  way  in  foreign  fields. 
The  conditions  in  the  United  States  were 
investigated  by  officials  of  the  company  in 
1854,  but  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later 
that  agencies  were  established  throughout 
the  republic.  By  1910  only  seven  states 
were  omitted  from  the  company’s  scheme 
of  operations,  and  two  years  later  it  had 
established  itself  in  the  various  countries 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 

During  its  long  life,  the  British  America 
Assurance  Company  has  paid  claims  to  the 
extent  of  over  #37,000,000.  Included  in 
this  sum  are  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
historic  conflagrations  of  the  American 
continent  such  as  the  St.  John  fire  of  1877, 
the  Baltimore  and  Toronto  fires  of  1904, 
and  the  San  Francisco  disaster  of  1906. 
The  latter  cost  the  company  no  less  than 
#1,029,025,  which  figure  represents  not 
merely  the  claims  paid  but  the  claims 
presented. 

The  board  of  directors  is  also  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Western  Assurance 
Company  of  Toronto.  The  directors 
include  Mr.  W.  R.  Brock,  president  ;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Meikle,  vice-president ;  and  Messrs. 
Robert  Bickerdike,  M.P.,  E.  W.  Cox,  H.  C. 
Cox,  D.  B.  Hanna,  John  Hoskin,  K.C., 
LL.D.,  Alex.  Laird,  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  LL.D., 


Geo.  A.  Morrow,  Augustus  Myers,  Frederic 
Nicholls,  J.  Kerr  Osborne,  E.  R.  Wood, 
and  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  C.V.O.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Meikle,  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Western  Assurance 
Company,  also  occupies  the  chief  executive 
position  in  the  British  America  Assurance 
Company. 

WESTERN  CANADA  REAL  ESTATE 
COMPANY 

Prominent  among  the  real  estate 
brokerage  businesses  of  Toronto  is  that  of 
the  Western  Canada  Real  Estate  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  R.  C.  Horne  is  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  Horne  has  had  a  wide  experience 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  for  four 
years  travelled  from  coast  to  coast,  thereby 
obtaining  his  intimate  knowledge  of  real 
estate  values.  He  started  his  business 
career  in  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
and  was  subsequently  manager  for  the 
branch  of  the  Sovereign  Bank  at  Stratford, 
and  later  on  conducted  an  advertising  and 
sales  agency  in  Toronto,  the  operation  of 
which  necessitated  his  travelling  far  and 
wide.  He  became  general  agent  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Townsite  Lots  in  Toronto, 
and  subsequently  started  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  in  Toronto,  which  has  branches  in 
Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London,  St.  Thomas, 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  North  Bay,  Haileybury, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
Halifax.  A  general  real  estate  business  is 
conducted,  but  a  speciality  is  made  of 
Western  investments,  a  class  of  business 
which  Mr.  Horne  is  well  qualified  to 
handle  for  his  numerous  clientele.  The 
business  operations  also  extend  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  the  company  having 
branches  in  London,  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Nottingham,  and  Car¬ 
diff,  the  sales  manager  in  charge  being  Mr. 
John  Herrington.  Mr.  E.  W.  Horne  is  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  company  and  actively 
transacts  a  great  part  of  its  business. 

WOOD,  GUNDY  &  CO. 

Organized  in  February  1905,  the  firm  of 
Wood,  Gundy  &  Co.  deals  in  government, 
municipal  and  high-class  corporation  bonds. 
As  dealers  in  municipal  bonds  they  have 
been  interested  in  nearly  all  the  issues 
floated  during  the  past  few  years  by 


Canadian  cities  and  municipalities,  and  are 
recognized  as  the  largest  operators  in  that 
class  of  bond  in  Canada.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  firm  are  at  Toronto,  and 
offices  are  maintained  in  London,  England, 
and  in  Saskatoon.  In  addition  the  firm  has 
its  own  exclusive  representatives  in  New 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Wood,  the  head  of  the  firm,  is 
a  native  of  Cheshire,  England,  and  came  to 
Toronto  with  his  parents  in  1876.  For 
some  years  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  insurance  business,  until  in 
1893  he  accepted  an  important  position 
with  one  of  the  leading  Canadian  municipal 
bond  firms.  About  thirteen  years  ago,  in 
association  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Wood  and  his 
present  partner,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gundy,  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Dominion 
Securities  Corporation,  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  he  resigned  in  January  1905 
to  establish  with  Mr.  Gundy  the  present 
business  of  Wood,  Gundy  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wood  is  president  of  the  Fidelity 
Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  and  a  director 
of  the  Edinburgh  Canadian  Mortgage 
Company,  Ltd.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Club,  Toronto,  of  the  Canada 
Club  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  of 
London,  England,  of  the  Lambton  and 
Rosedale  Golf  Clubs  of  Toronto,  and  of 
Porter’s  Park  Golf  Club,  Middlesex,  England. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gundy  is  a  native  of  Harriston, 
Ontario,  and  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his 
financial  career  in  the  service  of  the  Central 
Canada  Loan  and  Savings  Company.  In 
1900  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Wood 
in  the  organization  of  the  Dominion  Securi¬ 
ties  Corporation,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
up  to  1905,  when  the  firm  of  Wood,  Gundy 
&  Co.  was  organized.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Club,  Toronto  Club,  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club,  and  Rosedale  and 
Lambton  Golf  Clubs. 

The  third  partner  in  the  firm  is  Mr. 
W.  N.  Mcllwraith,  a  native  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  Mr.  Mcllwraith  was  originally 
in  the  dry  goods  business  conducted  by  his 
father,  the  late  James  G.  Mcllwraith,  of 
Hamilton.  In  1902  he  became  associated 
with  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company, 
with  which  institution  he  remained  until 
joining  Messrs.  Wood,  Gundy  &  Co.  at  its 
formation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Empire  Club  and  Canada  Club  of  London, 
and  of  the  Ontario  Club,  Toronto. 
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HAMILTON 


HE  collective  welfare 
of  all  the  towns  of 
a  country  depends, 
according  to  eco¬ 
nomic  theory,  upon 
the  land  and  the 
products  obtained 
therefrom.  Without 
a  fertile  soil,  or  without  coal  or  iron  or 
other  minerals,  no  country  can  hope  to 
support  any  but  the  most  meagre  popu¬ 
lation,  for  it  has  nothing  to  offer  in 
exchange  for  the  food  and  clothing  that 
must  be  obtained  from  other  lands.  Many 
people  may  be  found  who  endeavour  to 
extend  this  theory  to  individual  towns, 
and  of  course  the  presence  of  minerals  or 
some  other  economic  resource  frequently 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  a  town  or  city.  But  there  are 
other  people  who  go  further  and  claim 
that  the  backbone  of  a  town  is  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Plausible  arguments  are  advanced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  theory,  but  in  practice  the 
supremacy  of  one  town  over  another, 
except  in  the  case  of  ports,  depends  upon 
the  comparative  extent  of  its  manufacturing 
industries.  Therein  may  be  found  the 
reason  for  the  progress  of  Hamilton  to  the 


position  of  the  fifth  city  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Hamilton  has  over  400  individual  in¬ 
dustries  within  its  boundaries,  many  of 
them  insignificant,  but  not  a  few  of 
international  reputation.  It  is  the  Canadian 
headquarters  for  over  40  American  manu¬ 
facturers,  among  whom  will  be  found  the 
names  of  corporations  whose  business 
extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Important  as  is  the  agricultural  region 
forming  the  immediate  hinterland  of 
Hamilton,  it  has  been  one  of  the  lesser 
inducements  to  manufacturers,  though  it 
might  well  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
prospective  manufacturers.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  if  the  surrounding 
country  were  entirely  barren,  Hamilton’s 
industrial  progress  would  have  been  but 
slightly  impeded.  There  are  two  out¬ 
standing  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  the  city’s  growth.  One  is  situation. 
Various  large  corporations  who  have  built 
huge  plants  and  factories  in  the  city  were 
asked  to  state  their  reasons  for  choosing 
Hamilton  from  all  the  other  cities  and 
towns  of  Canada.  “The  location  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  geographically  makes  an  almost  ideal 
place  from  which  to  ship  agricultural 
implements  to  the  great  wheat-raising 
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country  of  Western  Canada,  as  well  as 
to  the  seaboard  for  export  trade,’’  said  one 
corporation,  adding  that  “  the  railroad 
facilities  afforded  connections  to  five 
different  roads,  and  the  combination  of 
these  facilities  in  close  proximity  to  the 
water-front  makes  possible  rail  and  water 
shipments.” 

“The  location  is  central  and  well  served 
by  lines  of  transportation  both  for  receipt 
of  raw  materials  and  disposition  of  manu¬ 
factured  wares,”  and  “practically  all  of 
the  important  manufacturing  and  financial 
cities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
including  the  financial  and  political  capitals 
of  both  countries,  come  within  the  radius 
of  a  night’s  journey  from  Hamilton,’’  are 
two  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  another. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  without 
exception  by  the  various  other  companies 
to  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 
The  second  factor  is  power.  Not  very 
many  miles  away  are  the  famous  Niagara 
Falls,  where  tremendous  electrical  power 
is  generated  and  distributed  to  various 
cities.  I11  1911  the  citizens  voted  in  favour 
of  a  by-law  to  raise  $505, 000,  and  thus 
placed  their  city  among  the  union  of 
municipalities  using  hydro-electric  power 
developed  at  Niagara  Falls  and  distributed 
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by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario.  At  first  the  power  cost  the 
city  #17.92  per  horse-power  per  annum, 
but  this  figure  has  now  been  reduced  to 
#16,  a  price  which  compares  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  that  paid  by  other  municipalities. 
The  benefit  of  this  low  price  is  felt  by 
the  consumer,  to  whom  the  city  makes  a 
charge,  in  the  case  of  power,  of  #12.84  Per 
horse-power  per  annum  for  a  restricted 
io-hour  service,  and  #21.72  per  horse¬ 
power  per  annum  for  unrestricted  24-hour 
service,  including  meter  and  transformer 
and  delivery  to  the  consumer’s  motor. 
These  rates  will  in  all  probability  be 
reduced  very  materially  in  the  near  future. 
For  lighting  purposes  factories  pay  power 
rates,  while  house  lighting  is  provided  at 
4  cents  per  month  for  ever}-  100  sq.  ft. 
of  area  lighted,  and  3  cents  per  kilo¬ 
watt-hour  for  current  consumed,  less  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  if  accounts  are 
paid  within  ten  days. 

But  at  present  the  municipal  power- 
plant  may  be  considered  hardly  more 
than  supplementary  to  that  owned  by  a 
private  company,  although  its  customers 
number  almost  200  manufacturers  con¬ 
suming  power  and  over  4,000  commercial 
and  residential  consumers  of  light.  The 
private  company  has  been  bringing  power 
from  Decew  Falls,  the  highest,  head  of  the 
so-called  “Niagara  developments,”  for 
many  years,  and  accordingly  the  majority 
of  power  consumers  are  among  its 
customers.  Its  plant,  situated  near 
St.  Catherines,  is  of  very  substantial 
proportions,  for  it  is  this  company  which 
supplies  power  for  the  street  railway  and 
the  electric  radial  railway  which  links 
Hamilton  with  various  other  towns.  The 
water  is  taken  from  the  Welland  Canal, 
and  flows  into  the  valley  of  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  the  lower  end  of  which  has  been 
dammed  and  about  800  acres  submerged. 
Seven  penstocks,  each  about  750  ft.  long 
and  6  ft.  in  diameter,  are  connected  to 
hydraulic  units  of  approximately  7,000 
horse-power  each,  giving  a  total  of  52,000 
horse-power  for  the  entire  plant.  The 
power  is  brought  to  Hamilton  by  three 
main  transmission  lines,  one  of  which  is 
built  entirely  on  a  private  right  of  way 
owned  by  the  company.  These  lines 
terminate  at  Hamilton  in  a  switching1 
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station,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  only 
out-of-doors  switching  station  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 

By  reason  of  these  two  main  factors 


then — convenience  of  situation  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  cheap  power — Hamilton  has 
become  one  of  the  foremost  industrial 
centres  in  the  Dominion  and  well  entitled 
to  be  termed  the  “Birmingham  of 
Canada." 

The  predominance  of  industries  in  the 
city  has  by  no  means  detracted  from  its 
appearance.  Situated  on  the  shores  of 
Hamilton  Bay,  it  looks  over  a  beautiful 
harbour  that  is  connected  with  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  Burlington  Canal.  At  the 
back  of  the  city  is  a  high  green-clad  hill, 
referred  to  locally  as  “The  Mountain,” 
from  which  some  magnificent  views  may 
be  obtained.  The  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  in  the  residential  quarters  flanked 
with  fine  residences  and  beautiful  shady 
trees.  In  various  districts  spacious  parks 
provide  pleasant  retreats  and  opportunities 
for  recreation  for  the  residents. 

Hamilton  was  founded  in  1913  by 
George  Hamilton,  a  Canadian  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  has  thus  just  celebrated 
its  centenary.  Coming  to  the  district  in 
1812,  when  war  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Hamilton 
acquired  a  portion  of  agricultural  land,  the 
same  land  that  is  now  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  King  Street,  James  Street,  and 
Wellington  Street.  For  a  few  months  he 
cultivated  his  farm,  but  in  the  year  1813 
he  laid  it  out  in  village  lots  and  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  little  community  that 
commenced  to  spring  up. 

In  1823  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Burlington  Canal, 
by  which  Hamilton  Bay  was  connected 
with  Lake  Ontario.  This  was  open  for 
navigation  in  1834,  having  been  built  at 
a  cost  of  #94,000.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  completed  the  Desjardins  Canal, 
connecting  Hamilton  with  Dundas,  but 
this  latter  waterway  fell  into  disuse  with 
the  advent  of  the  railway. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  construction  of 
the  two  canals  gave  Hamilton  no  small 
impetus,  and  over  2,000  people  had  their 
residence  there  in  1834.  But  for  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  1832,  and  a 
disastrous  fire  in  the  same  year  which 
destroyed  many  buildings  and  drove  a 
number  of  citizens  to  other  towns,  the 
population  would  have  been  even  greater. 
During  the  next  few  years  the  town 
continued  to  make  steady  progress,  and 
in  1846  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  having 
at  that  time  a  population  of  6,832  and  an 
assessed  value  of  $558,600. 
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With  the  growth  of  population  came  the 
necessity  of  providing  public  utilities,  and 
Hamilton  set  about  its  task  with  energy, 
sparing  no  effort  and  stinting  no  expense. 
Magnificent  waterworks  were  built,  an 
elaborate  sewerage  system  installed,  roads 
and  parks  laid  out  on  the  most  generous 
lines,  and  stores  and  residences  connected 
with  expensive  gasworks.  Nothing  was 
left  undone  in  the  effort  to  make  Hamilton 
the  most  agreeable  residential  city  in 
Ontario,  and  for  some  years  the  council 
were  rewarded  by  the  influx  of  new  citizens, 
the  population  increasing  to  10,312  in  1850 
and  to  27,500  in  1858.  Considering  how 
slight  the  immigration  into  Canada  was 
in  those  days,  this  growth  was  very  rapid, 
and  Hamilton  commenced  to  look  forward 
to  occupying  a  premier  position  in  the 
province.  But  Hamilton  was  too  ambitious. 
Its  municipal  development  was  on  too 
lavish  a  scale  for  the  times,  and  the 
burden  of  debt  became  more  than  the 
citizens  could  support.  The  city  had  over¬ 
borrowed,  and  a  crisis  was  precipitated. 
People  left  the  town,  property  values 
fell,  and  business  decayed.  In  1861  the 
inhabitants  had  decreased  in  numbers  to 
19,096  and  in  1864  to  17,000.  In  the 
story  of  Hamilton’s  early  rise  and  fall, 
more  than  one  town  in  Western  Canada 
might  to-day  find  much  food  for  thought. 
It  took  the  city  nearly  14  years  to  regain 
the  total  reached  in  1858,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that,  severe  as  it  was, 
the  reverse  is  the  only  one  encountered  in 
its  career  of  a  century.  As  Mr.  H.  M.  Marsh, 
the  city's  industrial  commissioner,  says  : 
“  Hamilton  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  large 
city,  with  the  solid  backing  of  years  of 
conservative  growth  which  has  given  it  a 
splendid  foundation  to  work  from.  The 
development  of  Hamilton  along  industrial, 
commercial,  financial,  and  all  civic  lines 
during  recent  years  has  been  extra¬ 
ordinary.” 

The  inducements  that  Hamilton  offers 
from  a  residential  point  of  view,  have  also 
had  a  share  in  the  work  of  attracting 
industries  to  the  city.  Low  rents,  cheap 
food,  good  schools,  ample  play-grounds, 
and  a  delightful  situation  have  been 
powerful  factors  in  influencing  all  manner 
of  people  to  make  their  homes  in  the  city, 
and  accordingly  manufacturers  can  be  sure 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour  at  reasonable 
rates.  To  the  south-west  of  the  city  lies 
the  Dundas  Valley,  a  fertile  garden 
surrounded  by  a  rich  and  well-cultivated 
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country,  in  which  immense  quantities  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  and  many 
herds  of  dairy  cattle  maintained.  Even 
after  the  middleman  has  been  accounted 
for,  these  varieties  of  food  still  reach  the 
consumer  at  a  moderate  price.  But  the 
housewife  who  will  put  her  pride  in  her 
pocket  can  purchase  direct  from  the  farmer, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  market, 
and  obtain  most  of  the  provisions  at  a  much 
lower  price  that  she  would  have  to  pay  in 
the  stores.  The  central  market  in  Hamilton 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Canada  and  one  of 
the  best  patronized.  It  is  a  miniature 
Covent  Garden  and  in  busy  hours  almost 
as  interesting.  It  has  been  computed  by 
market  experts  that  the  housekeeper  can 
buy  on  an  average  25  per  cent,  more 
cheaply  in  Hamilton  than  in  any  other 
city  in  Canada.  Moreover,  rents  compare 
very  favourably  with  those  obtaining  in 
other  Canadian  towns,  although  even  in 
Hamilton  the  new-comer  from  England 
will  be  unpleasantly  surprised  at  the  amount 
which  he  will  have  to  pay  for  a  shelter. 
The  wise  man,  however,  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  settle  in  Hamilton,  will  decline 
to  pay  rent  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  buy  a  house  in  Hamilton. 
For  a  small  cash  payment,  sometimes  as 
low  as  $50,  the  purchaser  may  take  up 
his  abode  in  a  house  and  pay  the  balance 
in  small  monthly  or  quarterly  instalments, 
which  are  generally  equivalent  to  the 
amount  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay 
in  rent.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
the  total  price  of  the  house  will  have  been 
paid  and  the  bugbear  of  the  rent  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  householder’s  budget. 
Parents  will  also  find  that  liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  compulsory  education  law 
of  Ontario  is  strictly  enforced,  and  over 
10,000  children  are  given  a  thorough  and 
practical  elementary  education  in  19  public 
schools.  In  addition  9  schools,  known  as 
Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  impart 
instruction  on  similar  lines  to  nearly  2,000 
children.  Such  parents  as  wish  their 
children  to  enter  into  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  life  can  send  them  into  either 
the  Collegiate  Institute,  High  School, 
or  Business  College  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  the  requisite  standard  in 
the  elementary  school.  In  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  building  standing  in 
pleasant  and  'well-laid-out  grounds,  the 
student  may  prepare  for  matriculation  in 


the  universities  or  obtain  the  educational 
certificate  required  by  the  professions. 
There  is  also  a  normal  school  or 
Government  training  school  for  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  recreation  Hamilton 
has  many  fine  parks,  some  being  laid  out 
in  the  form  of  pleasure  gardens  and  others 
being  in  a  more  or  less  natural  state, 
unspoiled  by  the  hand  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  and  forming  delightful  play¬ 
grounds  for  both  children  and  adults. 
Dundurn  Park,  in  which  stands  Dundurn 
Castle,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Hamilton 
Bay  and  commands  a  lovely  view  over  this 
fine  expanse  of  water.  It  is  connected 
with  Harvey  Park  and  comprises  about 
40  acres.  There  are  also  Woodland  Park 
and  Hamilton  Incline  Park,  two  large 
tree-covered  tracts  of  ground,  which  are 
very  popular  play-grounds,  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  Gore  Park  makes  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  streets 
and  buildings.  Gore  Park  was  laid  out 
a  good  many  years  ago,  in  or  about  the 
year  i860,  but  has  been  vastly  improved 
since  those  days.  Statues  and  fountains 
add  to  its  dignity,  asphalted  pavements 
traverse  it,  and  at  night  it  is  illuminated 
by  a  series  of  cluster  lights. 

The  city  is  only  a  short  5  miles  to 
Burlington  Beach, which  separates  Hamilton 
Bay  from  Lake  Ontario  and  is  Hamilton’s 
favourite  summer  resort.  Here  is  a  fine 
stretch  of  sand  from  which  excellent 
bathing  is  to  be  had  during  the  summer 
months.  In  both  Hamilton  Harbour  and 
Lake  Ontario  yachting  and  boating  are  the 
chief  amusements,  and  a  large  club-house 
has  been  erected  at  Burlington  Beach  by 
the  local  yacht  club.  Hamilton  Harbour 
is  approximately  6  miles  long  by  1  mile 
wide,  and  besides  affording  scope  for 
aquatic  sports  is  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  island-locked  and  provides 
good  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  It  is 
entered  by  means  of  the  Burlington 
Canal,  on  either  side  of  which  large  piers 
have  been  built.  Inside  the  harbour  many 
wharves  have  been  constructed,  alongside 
which  may  be  berthed  vessels  drawing  up 
to  15  ft.  of  water. 

The  health  of  Hamilton’s  population  is 
very  good,  the  death-rate  for  1912  being 
only  127  per  1,000,  a  low  rate  for  an 
industrial  city.  The  situation  of  the  town 
on  the  lake  shore  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  but  great  credit  is  due  to  the  medical 
health  officers,  who  have  displayed  not 
merely  energy  but  unusual  skill  and 
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common  sense  in  their  supervision  of 
factories,  waterworks,  sewerage,  and  so  on. 
The  manufacturing  plants  are  in  nearly  all 
instances — especially  where  recently  estab¬ 
lished — models  of  the  practical  application 
of  modern  sanitary  methods.  They  are 
provided  with  all  the  conveniences  that 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  factory  employee,  and 
occupational  disease  is  as  much  as  possible 
eliminated.  Being  situated  so  close  to 
Lake  Ontario,  Hamilton  has  an  abundant 
natural  water  supply  free  from  danger  of 
sewage  contamination.  The  system  is 
owned  by  the  municipality.  The  pumping 
station  and  filtering  basins  are  situated  at 
the  Beach,  where  there  are  three  reser¬ 
voirs  with  a  capacity  of  11,000,000  gallons, 
2,500,000  gallons,  and  350,000  gallons 
respectively.  Four  electric  turbine  pumps, 
supplemented  by  four  steam  pumps,  draw 
30,000,000  gallons  of  water  into  the  mains 
every  24  hours,  and  over  200  miles  of 
water  mains  are  laid  throughout  the  city. 
Most  of  the  city’s  sewage  is  treated  at 
two  large  disposal  tanks  and  is  rendered 
non-putrescible  before  being  discharged 
into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Further  plans 
are  now  being  prepared  whereby  the 
entire  sewage  will  receive  a  preliminary 
treatment,  so  that  not  only  will  the  water 
supply  escape  the  possibility  of  pollution 
at  its  origin,  but  the  natural  purity  of  the 
bay  will  be  maintained.  In  a  recent 
article,  Dr.  James  Roberts,  the  local 
medical  health  officer,  said  :  “As  a  proof 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  water  supply 
which  for  human  consumption  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass,  I  may  here  state  that  a 
daily  examination  from  January  1,  1912,  to 
December  31st  of  the  same  year  failed 
to  isolate  the  colour  bacillus  in  a  single 
instance — the  presence  of  this  micro¬ 
organism  of  course  being  looked  upon 
by  bacteriologists  as  a  possible  index  of 
excremental  pollution.  Furthermore,  the 
bacterial  count  during  the  entire  year  was 
so  small  as  to  be  practically  of  no  moment 
and  as  low  as  that  obtaining  in  most  cities 
where  a  raw  water  has  been  subjected 
to  filtration  in  order  to  render  it  safe.” 
The  typhoid  death-rate  has  been  conceded 
by  competent  sanitarians  to  be  the  lowest 
of  any  city  on  the  Great  Lakes.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
population  has  almost  doubled,  the  number 
of  deaths  from  typhoid  decreased.  The 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  has  declined 
within  recent  years  from  12  or  13  per  cent. 
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to  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  death- 
rate. 

As  for  the  business  quarter  of  the  city, 
the  main  streets  of  this  “  Birmingham  of 
Canada"  are  almost  as  imposing  as  Corpora¬ 
tion  Street  and  New  Street  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  of  England.  So  far  as  mere  width 
goes,  the  Canadian  town  probably  has  the 
advantage.  James  Street  is  a  particularly 
fine  thoroughfare  and  King  Street  is  equally 
attractive.  On  these  two  streets  are  found 
the  more  luxurious  stores,  the  larger  office 
buildings,  and  the  more  important  financial 
institutions.  The  stock  carried  in  Hamilton 
stores  must  be  worth  a  colossal  sum, 
for  all  the  valuable  jewellery,  elegant 
clothes,  and  other  luxuries  purchased  so 
freely  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
city’s  rich  manufacturers  come  from  the 
shops  of  New  York,  Paris,  and  London. 
If  Hamilton  has  its  public  market  where 
the  wife  of  the  artisan  can  save  a  few  cents 
on  her  vegetables,  it  also  has  its  rich 
storehouses  where  the  woman  of  fashion 
may  gratify  her  sartorial  desires.  Several 
theatres  provide  excellent  amusement  for 
the  residents,  but  in  respect  to  hotels 
Hamilton  is  badly  off.  In  fact  the  lack 
of  a  really  good  hostelry  has  been  so 
noticeable  that  the  business  men  of  the 
city  foregathered  and  formed  a  scheme 
whereby  a  hotel  worthy  of  so  important 
a  centre  will  shortly  be  erected.  In  the 
more  fashionable  suburbs  some  really 
magnificent  houses  have  been  built. 
Hamiltonians  are  enthusiastic  in  building 
matters.  While  striving  after  the  effective 
combination  of  grace  and  solidity,  they  aim 
at  carrying  out  a  task  with  the  greatest 
possible  expedition.  They  recently  chose  a 
unique  method  of  celebrating  the  centennial 
year  of  the  city  by  erecting,  plastering, 
decorating,  and  furnishing  a  house  within 
24  hours.  Between  300  and  400  men  were 
engaged  in  the  task  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  night  by  the 
aid  of  arc  lamps.  They  started  with  an 
empty  piece  of  ground,  put  in  cement 
foundations  with  brick  facings,  carried  on 
the  carpentering  simultaneously  with  the 
brick-laying — using  a  special  quick-drying 
plaster — painted  the  house  with  two  coats 
of  hard  white  enamel  finish,  and  then 
installed  the  furniture,  carpets,  curtains, 
and  draperies,  no  detail  being  overlooked, 
even  in  the  attic.  The  house  was  no  small 
one,  measuring  34  by  33  ft.,  consisting  of 
a  basement,  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  and 
containing  9  rooms.  It  conforms  in  every 


detail  to  the  very  stringent  building 
by-laws  of  the  city,  so  that  the  charge  of 
“jerry  building”  cannot  be  laid  against 
the  enterprising  artisans  who  undertook 
the  construction. 

Hamilton  has  an  excellent  street  railway, 
which  holds  high  rank  as  regards  its  track 
and  equipment,  having  been  almost  entirely 
reconstructed  during  the  past  six  years. 
There  are  over  22  miles  of  track  with 
10  miles  of  extensions  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  This  railway  is  owned  by  the 
Dominion  Power  and  Transmission  Com¬ 
pany,  the  corporation  which  supplies  power 
and  light  to  so  many  of  Hamilton’s 
manufacturers.  The  same  company  also 
owns  the  various  electric  railways  by 
means  of  which  Hamilton  has  ready 
communication  with  a  number  of  other 
points.  These  include  the  Hamilton  and 
Dundas  Street  Railway,  7  miles  in  length  ; 
the  Hamilton  Radial  Electric  Railway; 
the  Hamilton,  Grimsby,  and  Beamsville 
Electric  Railway;  and  the  Brantford  and 
Hamilton  Electric  Railway,  each  of  which 
is  about  23  miles  in  length.  This  network 
of  inter-urban  railways  taps  the  surrounding 
country,  bringing  in  an  immense  passenger 
traffic  from  Oakville,  Burlington,  Beams¬ 
ville,  Dundas,  Ancaster,  and  Brantford 
directly  to  the  Terminal  Station. 

Before  concluding  this  article  on  Hamilton 
we  may  well  dwell  upon  the  opportunities 
it  offers  for  remunerative  investment,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  rather 
extensively  from  an  article  which  was 
written  recently  by  Mr.  Alexander  Metherell, 
perhaps  the  greatest  expert  on  all  real 
estate  matters  pertaining  to  the  city.  “In 
no  better  way,”  said  Mr.  Metherell,  “'can 
Hamilton’s  rise  to  its  present  proud 
position  as  the  industrial  centre  of  the 
Dominion  be  exemplified  than  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  ground  and  property  values 
during  recent  years  in  its  vicinity.  Industry 
after  industry  has  made  its  home  here,  many 
of  them  the  largest  in  the  Dominion  and 
each  one  calling  for  and  offering  permanent 
employment  to  thousands  of  workmen. 
With  this  rapid  and  fixed  increase  of 
population  there  has  been  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  great  demand  for  dwelling  houses, 
a  demand  in  fact  that  has  been  almost 
embarrassing,  although  the  builders  have 
done  their  best  to  cope  with  the  situation 
at  the  present  moment.  Notwithstanding 
that  everything  is  being  done  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  houses  for  the  never- 
ending  inflowing  stream  of  home-seekers, 
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the  supply  is  far  from  being  able  to 
meet  the  demand.  Land  that  a  few  years 
ago  was  smiling  countryside  is  now 
unrecognizable  with  its  miles  of  streets 
and  thousands  of  residences.  The  city 
boundaries  are  almost  yearly  expanded, 
and  the  street  car  service  has  extended 
and  increased  beyond  the  wildest  dream 
of  its  originators.  Subdivision  after  sub¬ 
division  has  been  opened,  all  to  be 
immediately  snapped  up,  and  at  prices  that 
in  comparison  with  other  cities  in  Canada 
were  at  least  45  per  cent,  cheaper.  This 
fact  has  been  quickly  recognized  by  local 
investors,  and  it  is  the  citizens  of  Hamilton 
who  up  to  the  present  have  bought  and 
developed  90  per  cent,  of  her  real  estate.” 
After  quoting  several  instances  of  property 
of  which  the  value  has  risen  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time,  Mr.  Metherell  goes  on  to 
say,  “Whilst  local  capital  is  always  sufficient 
to  finance  normal  building  activities,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  regular  increase  of 
10,000  inhabitants  each  year  means  an 
abnormal  demand  for  building  funds  that 
can  only  be  relieved,  if  development  is 
to  continue  in  proportion  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  condition,  by  the  influx  of  capital 
from  outside  sources.  Four  million  dollars 
could  easily  be  employed  and  is  indeed 
required  for  immediate  residential  building 
expansion  alone.  .  .  .  Here  then  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  syndicate,  or  the 
capitalist,  especially  those  investors  in 
the  old  country  whose  landed  investments 
are  yielding  an  inadequate  return. 

“  Money  is  in  good  demand  on  mortgage 
security  on  first-class  building  property^ 
with  a  margin  of  50  per  cent,  below  appraised 
value,  for  periods  of  three  to  five  years  at 
6  per  cent.  This  should  appeal  as  a 
particularly  safe  and  sound  investment  for 
solicitors  with  trust  funds  at  their  disposal 
and  where  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  old 
country  is  too  low  to  produce  a  required 
income. 

“.  .  .  In  conclusion,  Hamilton  courts 
investigation  in  every  form.  The  cityr  has 
all  to  gain  by  the  examination  and  exposition 
of  the  actual  conditions  that  exist  and 
which  make  for  sound  and  profitable 
investment.” 

THE  DOMINION  CANNERS,  LTD. 

The  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  was  formed 
by  amalgamating  the  interests  of  no  fewer 
than  62  canning  factories  operating  over  a 


THE  DOMINION  CANNERS,  LTD.,  HAMILTON. 

i.  The  Canning  Works  at  Aylmer.  i.  The  Condensed  Milk  Works  at  Aylmer. 
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vast  territory,  and  is  the  largest  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  class  in  the  world.  It  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  ft  10,000,000,  of  which 
#4,520,000  is  fully  paid  up.  Its  annual  turn¬ 
over  is  in  excess  of  #6,000,000,  and  it  has  a 
foreign  trade  of  approximately  #500,000. 
These  are  big  figures,  but  in  themselves 
they  do  not  by  any  means  convey  all  that 
this  community  of  interest  means  either  to 
the  factory  owners  or  the  consuming  public. 
Let  us  explain  what  this  huge  amalgama¬ 
tion  does  stand  for.  In  1910  the  canning 
industry  was  badly  organized.  Plants 
were  inefficient,  and  there  was  much  waste 
effort  in  the  attempts  to  meet  every  demand 
of  the  trade  by  factories  that  were  not 
suited  to  particular  requirements.  Stan¬ 
dardization  of  products  was  practically 
unknown,  and  there  was  hardly  any  attempt 
at  inspection,  and  certainly  no  money  avail¬ 
able  for  future  development.  The  old 
Canners’  Company,  which  had  had  a  very 
successful  career,  saw  the  weakness  of  the 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  all 
connected  with  the  industry,  and  in  March 
1910  a  merger  of  interests  took  place  under 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  capable 
business  men  in  the  Dominion,  and  the 
canning  trade  at  once  assumed  an  import¬ 
ance  it  could  never  have  attained  to  under 
the  old  regime.  The  very  best  managers 
were  given  charge  of  operations ;  plants 
were  modernized,  and  factories  which  were 
specially  fitted  for  certain  classes  of  goods 
were  enabled  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
along  the  best  lines.  The  head  office  of 
the  new  company  was  established  at 
Hamilton,  and  here  a  huge  selling  agency 
was  organized.  Laboratories  were  built, 
and  highly  qualified  chemists  were  secured 
to  test  everything  that  came  from  the 
various  factories  and  devise  means  for 
ensuring  the  absolute  purity  of  everything 
that  was  sold.  A  special  staff  of  inspectors 
and  supervisors  was  engaged  to  visit  the 
various  orchards  and  farms  whence  the 
company  secured  its  raw  products,  and  no 
effort  was  spared  to  encourage  the  growers 
to  improve  their  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  crops  utilized  in  the  production  of 
scores  of  varieties  of  canned  goods.  Almost 
at  its  inception  the  company  bought  one  of 
the  finest  farm  areas  in  Ontario,  and  set 
aside  i,oco  acres  of  it  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  raising  seeds  to  distribute  amongst  the 
farmers  and  orchardists,  and  in  this  way 
improve  the  quality  of  products.  On  this 
farm,  known  as  Bow  Park  Farm,  near 
Brantford,  expert  seedsmen  and  nursery¬ 


men  are  employed  the  year  round,  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  selecting  stocks  for  the  company’s 
farms,  and  it  needs  no  words  to  indicate 
what  this  move  alone  has  meant  in  the 
improvement  of  the  canned  goods  con¬ 
sumed  in  such  large  quantities  by  Cana¬ 
dians  and  the  people  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  company  exports  its  products. 
Proper  means  of  supplying  the  trade  were 
devised,  and  the  foreign  markets  were 
systematically  exploited.  To-day  the  com¬ 
pany’s  organization  is  complete,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labour, 
the  cannery,  by  its  economical  methods, 
has  been  able  to  supply  the  public  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  prices  as  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  whole  of  the  company's 
manufacturing  operations  are  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  what  has,  with  every  justice,  been 
called  “  The  Garden  of  Canada,”  in  the 
fertile  province  of  Ontario.  Here  the 
factories  are  established  in  the  heart  of 
the  farming  and  fruit-growing  areas,  and 
apart  from  the  many  farms  which  the  com¬ 
pany  itself  owns  and  operates,  it  has  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  majority  of  the  orchardists 
and  farmers  to  take  their  entire  crops.  The 
factories  being  so  numerous  and  so  advan¬ 
tageously  situated,  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
can  be  picked  at  the  best  moment  and 
canned  without  the  delay  which  is  occa¬ 
sioned  when  the  raw  products  have  to  be 
transported  some  distance.  Only  the  best 
is  packed,  and  it  is  handled  in  a  sound, 
fresh,  and  perfect  condition.  The  com¬ 
pany's  own  staff  supervises  the  gathering 
of  the  ripe  farm  and  orchard  products,  and 
scrupulous  care  is  exercised  to  ensure 
cleanliness.  There  is  one  standard  only, 
and  that  is  the  best.  The  company  will 
not  put  out  graded  stuff.  It  sells  only'  the 
best,  and  if  any  product  will  not  conform 
to  that  standard  the  company  does  not 
want  it.  There  is  no  second  or  third 
grade  of  goods. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  therefore, 
that  the  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  canning  concern 
in  the  world,  and  does  roughly  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  Canada  in 
canned  goods,  or  that  in  the  season  it  gives 
employment  to  nearly  12,000  hands,  and 
its  pay-roll  is  over  #1,000,000  per  annum. 
The  company  has  its  own  special  can 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  it  uses 
from  75  to  80  millions  of  cans  a  year, 
besides  about  2,000,000  glass  jars,  in  which 
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are  put  up  jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  and 
such  products.  It  produces  every  variety 
of  goods  from  baked  beans  to  poultry  and 
soup.  In  the  great  Aylmer  factory  alone 
scores  of  varieties  of  canned  goods  are  put 
up,  in  addition  to  a  great  quantity  of  con¬ 
densed  milk,  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  experts  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  bettet  than, 
the  best  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 
To-day  the  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.,  are 
operating  about  60  factories  siturtted  in 
various  parts  of  Ontario,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  until  1910  the  majority  of 
these  factories  were  operating  singly,  and 
in  bitter  competition  one  with  the  other, 
while  to-day  they  are  run  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  and  with  a  smoothness  of  operation 
that  is  little  short  of  marvellous,  there  can 
be  hardly  any'  question  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  amalgamation.  Of  course  mere  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  alone  would  not  make 
60  concerns  the  individual  and  collective 
successes  these  factories  are  to-day^  were 
it  not  supported  by  sound  direction  and 
capable  management.  In  the  personnel  of 
the  directorate  of  the  Dominion  Canners, 
Ltd.,  the  secret  of  the  success  achieved  by 
this  great  organization  largely  lies.  The 
directors  are  all  men  of  vast  experience 
of  the  trade,  or  have  other  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  inestimable  value  in  such  a  com¬ 
pany.  They  are :  president,  Mr.  David 
Marshall,  of  Aylmer,  Ont.,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  East  Elgin,  and  a  canner 
of  lifelong  experience  ;  vice-president,  Mr. 
S.  Nesbitt,  Brighton,  Ont.,  Member  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament ;  directors,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Lalor,  Dunville,  Ont.,  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Haldimand  ;  Messrs.  H.  \Y. 
Richardson,  Kingston  ;  G.  P.  Grant,  1  or- 
onto  ;  A.  H.  B.  Mackenzie,  Montreal ;  T.  N. 
Dunn,  Strathroy ;  T.  E.  Owens,  Picton  ; 
W.  P.  Innes,  J.  J.  Nairn,  and  R.  L.  Innes. 
Mr.  Nairn  is  also  the  general  manager  of 
the  company.  The  secretary-treasurer  is 
Mr.  R.  L.  Innes. 

DOMINION  STEEL  CASTINGS  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Dominion  Steel  Castings  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in  July  1912  with 
a  capital  of  #500,000.  It  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  result  of  the  keen  demand  on 
the  part  of  railway  companies,  automobile 
manufacturers,  machine-shop  proprietors, 
and  hardware  operators  generally,  for  cast¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  To  meet  this 
demand  effectively  and  in  all  its  detail  the 


i.  General  View  ok  the  Plant. 


DOMINION  STEEL  CASTINGS  COMPANY,  LTD., 

2.  The  Ovens.  3.  The  Furnaces.  4  specimen  ok  Castinos, 


HAMILTON. 

5  Annealing  shop  with  Freight  Car.  Moulds,  Ktc. 
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Dominion  Steel  Castings  Company  had 
designed  and  built  for  its  purposes  the 
most  modern  plant  and  foundry  that  could 
be  obtained  in  the  site  best  suited  to  serve 
all  possible  branches  of  the  large  Canadian 
market.  Hamilton  has  been  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  Pittsburg  and  the  Birmingham 
of  Canada.  Here,  on  one  of  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  that  such  works  could  possibly  occupy, 
the,  company’s  operations  are  being  carried 
on.  The  plant  is  situated  on  a  site  of  io 
acres  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  about  2\ 
miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  manufacturers’  annex.  At  the  time 
of  writing  six  buildings  have  been  erected, 
comprising  power-house,  foundry,  and 
finishing  department,  store-room,  and  labor¬ 
atory,  pattern-shop  and  pattern-storage 
building.  The  stock-yard,  foundry,  and 
finishing  department  all  run  east  and  west 
parallel  with  one  side  of  the  property,  and 
the  successive  stages  of  manufacture  carry 
the  product  across  the  shops  from  south 
to  north  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  buildings.  A  railway  siding  runs 
across  the  east  end  of  the  site,  and  thus 
serves  both  for  the  receipt  of  raw  material 
and  the  shipment  of  finished  castings. 
The  whole  is  a  triumph  of  system,  having 
for  its  object  economy  and  facility  of 
handling.  The  plant  is  modern  in  every 
respect.  Castings  are  produced  by  both 
the  open-hearth  and  the  new  “  Stock  ” 
converter  process,  and  the  company  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  Canada 
to  use  this  latter  method,  and  is  the  second 
on  the  American  continent  to  install  it.  In 
the  open-hearth  furnaces,  of  which  there 
are  two,  each  of  20  tons’  capacity,  the 
heavier  castings  for  railways,  etc.,  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  “  Stock  ”  converter  can 
produce  any  casting  up  to  two  tons.  This 
is  the  valuable  feature  of  the  new  method. 
By  its  use  the  most  intricate,  delicate,  or 
difficult  castings  can  be  produced  with  the 
minimum  of  expense  and  trouble,  and  in 
any  number.  For  producing  light  castings, 
such  as  those  required  in  the  building  of 
automobiles,  the  “Stock”  method  is  ac¬ 
claimed  to  be  the  best  yet  invented. 

1  he  main  buildings  at  Hamilton  are 
commodious  and  fireproof,  being  built  of 
steel  and  concrete.  They  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  afford  every  facility 
for  ease  and  economy  of  working.  The 
foundry  is  300  ft.  long  by  160  ft.  wide, 
the  two  end  walls  being  merely  temporary, 
to  permit  of  future  expansion.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  divided  into  three  bays,  two  side  and 


one  centre  bay.  Each  side  bay  is  served 
by  a  io-ton  Cleveland  crane  and  the  main 
bay  by  a  25-ton  crane  of  the  same  make, 
to  be  supplemented  presently  by  another 
one  of  30  tons’  capacity  with  a  5-ton  auxi¬ 
liary  hoist.  The  south  50-ft.  bay  is  occupied 
by  the  sand-drying  pans,  the  drying  ovens, 
the  two  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  the 
“Stock”  converter  of  2  tons’  capacity. 
The  centre  bay — 60  ft.  wide — forms  the 
heavy  work  floor  and  main  casting  floor, 
and  the  north  bay  contains  the  bench 
moulders  and  core  departments.  The 
furnaces  are  served  by  crude  oil  fuel 
stored  in  three  underground  tanks  of 
12,000  gallons’  capacity  each,  and  fed  as 
required  by  a  small  vertical  triplex  pump 
in  the  power-house,  which  delivers  the  oil 
to  a  pressure  tank.  Compressed  air  is 
piped  to  this  tank,  the  oil  being  thus  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  open-hearth  furnaces  and 
the  converter. 

The  annealing  and  finishing  departments 
are  in  a  separate  building  measuring  200 
by  60  ft.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  foundry, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow- 
gauge  transfer  track  and  a  standard-gauge 
shipping  track.  There  are  three  annealing 
furnaces,  all  castings  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  being  carefully  annealed.  While 
most  steel  foundries  are  now  giving  this 
matter  careful  attention,  the  ovens  used  are 
often  mere  plain  brick  chambers,  in  which 
but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  heat,  with  the  result  that  a 
uniform  annealing  of  the  castings  is  im¬ 
possible.  At  the  Dominion  Company’s 
plant,  however,  the  annealing  furnaces  are 
of  the  most  modern  description,  and  have 
been  carefully  designed  to  give  an  even 
distribution  of  heat.  There  is  a  special 
furnace  for  annealing  locomotive  frames 
and  similar  large  castings.  In  the  finishing 
department  the  same  regard  for  detail  is 
shown.  For  straightening  castings  the 
company  has  designed  a  special  press, 
consisting  of  a  bed-plate  20  ft.  long  with 
a  movable  housing  or  frame.  The  latter  is 
equipped  with  a  hydraulic  ram  having  a 
travel  the  full  length  of  the  bed-plate,  which 
enables  pressure  to  be  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  casting.  Further  equipment  in  the 
finishing  department  of  special  note  is  an 
oxy-acetylene  outfit  for  cutting  off  large 
gates  and  risers,  and  a  sand-blast  apparatus, 
the  latter  being  housed  outside  the  main 
building.  The  annealing  and  finishing  de¬ 
partments  are  served  by  a  io-ton  Northern 
crane.  The  stock-yard  for  the  storage  of 


pig-iron,  steel  scrap,  coke,  etc.,  runs  parallel 
with  the  south  wall  of  the  foundry,  and  is 
served  by  a  io-ton  Northern  crane  fitted 
with  a  lifting  magnet.  The  crane  runway 
is  380  ft.  long  with  a  60-ft.  span.  At  its 
west  end  are  the  sand  bins.  The  sand 
handling,  storage,  and  grinding  facilities 
have  been  carefully  designed  with  a  view 
to  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  sand  is  received  on  the  track  at  the 
east  end  of  the  plant  and  is  unloaded  from 
the  cars  into  buckets.  These  are  carried 
by  the  stock-yard  traveller  to  the  sand 
storage  bins,  and  there  dumped  through 
openings  in  the  roof.  The  sand  storage 
building  is  of  concrete,  and  measures  65 
by  40  ft.  Power  is  purchased  from  the 
Cataract  Power  Company,  and  is  applied 
to  the  motors,  cranes,  blasts,  and  for  light¬ 
ing  purposes  through  the  company’s  own 
generators.  The  pattern-shop  is  located 
at  the  west  end  of  the  site  in  a  building 
60  by  80  ft.  An  up-to-date  laboratory 
is  fully  equipped  for  making  complete 
chemical  and  physical  tests  of  the  steels 
produced. 

In  general  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
anywhere  a  more  complete,  compact,  and 
effective  works  than  those  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  Castings  Company,  Ltd.  The  com¬ 
pany  realizes  that  it  has  a  wide  market,  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  purely 
Canadian  enterprises,  and  the  work  turned 
out  from  its  Hamilton  plant  is  the  best  proof 
that  it  appreciates  the  position  it  occupies. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sherman,  president  and  general  manager  ; 
Mr.  Allan  Mosher,  vice-president  :  and  Mr. 
Austin  C.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer. 

ELLIOTT  DANIELS 

The  firm  of  Elliott  Daniels  occupy  a 
prominent  position  among  the  leading  real 
estate  brokers  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
They  handle  all  classes  of  real  estate, 
including  factory  sites,  residential  and 
business  property,  and  subdivisions.  This 
firm  placed  on  the  market  the  subdivision 
known  as  Delta  Park  in  June  1912,  lots 
retailing  to  the  investing  public  at  from 
1 19  to  $30  per  foot.  This  property  in¬ 
creased  in  value  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
within  nine  months,  and  it  is  confidently 
estimated  that  the  investors  who  bought 
this  property  will  realize  between  250 
and  300  per  cent,  within  three  years  of 
purchase. 

The  firm  are  shortly  placing  on  the 
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market  the  subdivision  of  Keswick 
Gardens.  This  property  is  within  15 
minutes’  car  ride  of  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  there  is  not  a  lot  on  the  property 
which  is  not  within  two  minutes’  walk  of 
the  car  track.  The  property  is  divided  into 
lots  measuring  40  by  107  ft.,  and  streets 
66  ft.  wide  are  laid  out  and  flanked  with 
cement  walks.  The  building  restrictions 
are  one  $3,000  house  to  each  lot. 

Messrs.  Elliott  Daniels  are  also  placing 
on  the  market  this  year  a  first-class  factory 
site  of  140  acres  situated  on  the  Beach 
Road  and  surrounding  the  Hamilton 
Waterworks. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  adjoins  the 
property,  and  the  railway  and  water  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  are  unique.  With  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
these  properties  would  appear  to  offer  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  remunerative 
investments. 

The  business  is  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  two  partners  who,  besides 
being  men  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
sound  experience  in  real  estate  operations, 
are  also  of  acknowledged  social  position 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Walter  T. 
Elliott  is  a  native  of  Hamilton  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  real  estate 
operations  in  this  city  for  the  past  12 
years.  Mr.  Elliott  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  forwarding  the  progress 
of  Hamilton  and  served  on  the  City 
Council  last  year,  retiring  through  pres¬ 
sure  of  business.  Mr.  William  H.  Daniels 
was  born  in  Hamilton  some  50  years  ago  ; 
he  has  been  in  the  real  estate  business  for 
25  years,  and  was  formerly  of  the  firm  of 
Burke  and  Daniels,  real  estate  brokers  of 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Daniels  has  unbounded 
faith  in  the  future  of  Hamilton  and  is  a 
large  holder  of  Hamilton  property. 

ALEXANDER  S.  DICKSON 

Mr.  Alexander  S.  Dickson  established 
this  business  on  May  12,  1911,  handling 
all  classes  of  real  estate,  but  specializing 
in  central  business  properties  and  factory 
sites.  He  also  makes  a  speciality  of  hand¬ 
ling  investments  and  first-class  realty 
mortgage  securities  on  behalf  of  distant 
clients,  many  of  whom  are  resident  in 
London,  England,  and  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  He  is  agent  for  some  of 
the  choicest  farm  lands  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  While  Mr.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
himself  controls  the  real  estate  department, 


he  has  the  assistance  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Dickson 
in  the  steamship  ticket  business,  another 
branch  which  is  handled  in  the  office. 
Tlie  firm  book  passages  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  being  the  direct  agents  for 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  ifc  Sons,  and  also 
the  Donaldson,  Cunard,  and  Reford  lines. 
The  insurance  department  of  the  firm 
handles  fire,  life,  travellers',  accident,  and 
marine  insurance.  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Dickson 
was  born  in  Toronto  in  1872  of  Scottish 
descent.  He  was  educated  at  Burlington 
and  Hamilton,  and  gained  his  early  busi¬ 
ness  training  with  a  large  Hamilton  real 
estate  company.  Later  on  he  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  railroading,  finally  re¬ 
turning  to  the  real  estate  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  municipal 
and  educational  matters,  and  is  a  liberal 
donor  of  prizes  for  various  subjects  in  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  M.  C.  Dickson  is  an 
uncle  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Dickson,  and  was  born 
in  Juniper  Green,  Scotland,  in  1846.  He 
came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  at  the  age 
of  ten  years.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  and  rose  to  the  office  of 
district  passenger  agent  of  that  system’s 
southern  division,  retiring  from  the  service 
in  1911.  He  held  the  position  of  Publicity 
Commissioner  for  the  city  of  Woodstock 
prior  to  joining  his  nephew  in  1912. 

THE  HAMILTON  COTTON  COMPANY 

Mr.  J.  H.  Young,  proprietor  of  the 
Hamilton  Cotton  Company,  conducts  one 
of  the  largest  cotton  factories  in 
Eastern  Canada.  The  works  are  fitted 
with  75  webbings  and  72  narrow  and 
40  broad  looms,  and  a  spindlage  of 
13,000.  This  mass  of  machinery  is  driven 
by  1,100  steam  and  electric  horse-power. 
The  company,  besides  the  staple  articles 
of  cotton  manufacture,  cotton  yarns  and 
cordage,  make  clastic  and  non-elastic 
webbings  of  a  heavy  and  light  texture, 
together  with  other  specialities. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  cotton 
companies,  both  in  Canada  and  England, 
all  the  processes  involved  in  dyeing  and 
bleaching  necessary  to  turn  out  a  finished 
article  ready  for  the  consumer,  are  carried 
out  in  the  company’s  own  works.  It  is 
to  this  fact,  and  the  systematizing  of  its 
manv  departments  of  manufacture,  that  the 
company  attributes  its  steady  growth.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  in  1880 
the  building  was  100  ft.  long  and  3  stories 
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high,  employing  60  hands,  it  now  covers 
200,000  sq.  ft.  and  employs  400  persons. 
Conveniently  situated  in  Hamilton  as  the 
company  is,  it  experiences  no  scarcity 
of  labour,  and  its  relations  with  its 
employees  are  uniformly  harmonious. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Young  in  the 
direction  of  the  business  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  William  Armstrong,  and  the 
assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Allen  Young. 

JOHN  WALTER  GAGE 

Hamilton  has  no  more  ardent  supporter, 
no  more  enthusiastic  advocate,  than  Mr. 
John  Walter  Gage,  one  of  its  leading  real 
estate  men.  Mr.  Gage  has  lived  in  the 
city  for  a  number  of  years,  has  studied  its 
problems,  its  economic  progress  and  its 
potentialities,  and  his  conclusions  have 
engendered  in  him  an  optimism  and  faith 
to  which  he  gives  expression  in  manv 
ways.  In  his  business  as  a  real  estate 
man  he  has  found  further  incentive  to  do 
whatever  may  lie  in  his  power  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  city,  and  in  all  matters 
that  appertain  to  its  progress  he  takes  a 
keen  and  active  interest.  Consequently 
his  views  are  of  value  to  the  prospective 
investor  or  manufacturer  who  contemplates 
choosing  Hamilton  as  the  scene  of  his  en¬ 
deavours.  He  believes  that  the  city  will 
develop  far  beyond  its  present  easterly 
limits,  while  the  building  of  factories  will 
gradually  trend  towards  the  west.  As 
for  real  estate  conditions  generally  it  is 
his  opinion  that,  although  some  people 
may  find  they  have  been  handling  more 
property  than  their  means  allow,  local 
real  estate  is  as  safe  an  investment  as  can 
be  obtained.  There  should  be  no  falling, 
he  says,  temporary  or  otherwise,  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  values,  although  activity  is  bound  to 
vary  in  response  to  the  general  conditions 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gage  was  born  in  1859  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Barton,  which  now  constitutes  the 
city  of  Hamilton.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Central  School  in  Hamilton,  and  for  a  time 
followed  the  occupations  of  .1  fruit  grower 
and  dealer  in  standing  timber.  In  1903  he 
commenced  his  real  estate  business,  first 
opening  an  office  in  Hamilton,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  it  up  with  branches  in  London, 
Preston,  and  Ingersoll,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  Montreal,  lie 
now  holds  various  positions  of  importance 
in  the  real  estate  world,  being  president  of 
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J.  WALTER  GAGE  REALTY  COMPANY,  HAMILTON. 

i.  Exterior  of  Hamilton  Office.  2.  Interior  of  Montreal  Officf..  3.  Interior  of  Buffalo  Office.  4.  Interior  of  Rochester  Office. 

5.  Exterior  of  Rochester  Office. 
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the  Model  City  Annex  Company,  of  the 
J.  Walter  Cage  Realty  Company,  the 
Summit  Park  Improvement  Company, 
the  Hamilton  Land  and  Building  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Hamilton  and  Rochester  Land 
and  Building  Company,  Ltd.,  and  several 
other  successful  realty  companies.  He  has 
also  been  right  of  way  purchasing  agent 
and  valuator  of  lands  for  the  Dominion 
Power,  Hydro-Electric,  and  Transmission 
Line,  the  Brantford  and  Hamilton  Electric 
Railway,  and  many  of  the  leading  Canadian 
corporations. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

The  name  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  is  known  throughout 
the  world,  wherever  the  arts  of  husbandry 
are  practised.  It  is  the  largest  corpora¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  universe,  and  its 
machinery  is  in  use  everywhere.  On  the 
prairies  of  America,  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
the  pampas  of  Argentina,  the  veldt  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  rolling  downs  of 
Australia,  one  may  sec  and  hear  the 
machines  of  this  great  manufacturing 
concern  at  work,  lightening  the  burden 
cf  the  agriculturist,  making  less  weary 
and  irksome  the  task  of  garnering  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  dissipating  the 
drudgery  of  farm  work,  and  enriching 
the  farmer.  Time  was  when  farming 
was  synonymous  with  heart-breaking 
laboriousness.  It  was  conducted  with 
the  maximum  of  body  and  soul-wearying 
manual  exertion,  and  yielded  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  profit  and  comfort  to  the  man 
who  engaged  in  it.  There  came  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  art  of  farming,  and  the 
earnings  from  it,  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  To-day  farming  is  a  science 
— a  combination  of  agronomic  knowledge, 
and  the  utilization  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  modern  mechanics.  To-day  the  farmer 
is  an  envied  man.  People  no  longer  flee 
from  the  drudgery  of  farm  life  to  the 
alluring  and  illusive  ease  of  city  life. 
The  reverse  is  the  case.  The  cry  is 
“  Back  to  the  land,”  and  everywhere  in  the 
world  the  overcrowded  cities  are  giving 
back  to  the  free  and  open  fields  the 
thousands  who  fled  from  them  to  escape 
what  was  once  a  life  of  grinding  work. 

The  part  played  in  this  revolution  by 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  and 
the  individual  concerns  out  of  which  the 


huge  organization  has  grown,  makes  a  big 
chapter  in  history. 

The  company  owns,  for  instance,  the 
McCormick  Works,  established  as  far  back 
as  1847,  almost  antedating  the  dawn  of 
the  new  era  in  farming.  The  McCormick 
machinery  was  amongst  the  first  the 
world  ever  saw  for  application  purely'  to 
farm  work,  and  certainly  the  McCormick 
Works  are  now  the  oldest  and  largest 
agricultural  machinery  factory  in  the 
world.  In  those  works  can  be  traced 


the  genesis  of  the  modern  methods  of 
farming.  From  the  McCormick  and 
nearly  a  score  of  similar  works  now 
under  the  one  control,  there  issue,  to-day 
and  every  day,  the  very  latest  appliances 
for  making  farming  lighter,  easier,  and 
more  profitable  than  ever  it  was. 

Figures  can  hardly  convey  nor  words 
describe  the  extent  of  the  industry  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  In  its 
many  works,  mines,  and  forests  spread 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
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and  even  to  far  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other 
countries,  the  company  finds  employment 
for  an  army  of  35,000  workmen,  and  pays 
them  well  over  §15,000,000  annually  in 
wages.  A  second  army  of  40,000  sales¬ 
men,  agents,  and  representatives  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  operation  in  North  America 
alone,  and  if  we  remember  that  the 
international  agencies  of  this  mammoth 
concern  represent  a  map  of  the  world,  we 
can  gather  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
men  and  women  who  derive  their  liveli¬ 


hood  from  the  company’s  operations. 
The  International  Harvester  Company  not 
only  has  a  score  of  works  in  which  it 
manufactures  half  a  hundred  varieties  of 
machinery,  implements,  and  wagons  for 
the  use  of  farmers  the  world  over,  but  it 
has  its  own  sources  of  supply  for  raw 
material.  It  owns  coal-mines,  iron-mines, 
and  lumber  forests.  From  its  many  works 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  harvesters  and 
similar  machines  are  turned  out  every 
year,  and  to  transport  this  output  65,000 
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freight  cars  are  required.  In  its  five 
mills  the  company  manufactures  60,000 
tons  of  binder  twine  every  year — enough 
to  link  the  moon  to  the  earth  with  a 
strong  rope  of  fifty  strands.  The  organi¬ 
zation,  the  inventive  genius,  the  selling 
force,  the  plants,  and  above  all  the 
reputation  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  are  the  envy  of,  and  the  pattern 
for,  manufacturers  everywhere. 

The  International  Harvester  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  members  of  the  large 
International  Harvester  Company  family. 
Its  works  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
are  perhaps  the  last  word  in  machinery 
plant,  and  are  a  source  of  pride  to 
Canadians,  to  whom  they  appeal  as 
worthy  examples  of  the  magnitude  and 
rapid  growth  of  Dominion  enterprises. 
In  connection  with  these  works  ground 
was  broken  at  Hamilton  in  1902.  In  the 
summer  of  1903  the  works  were  equipped 
and  ready  for  manufacturing.  Considering 
the  already  enormous  dimensions  of  the 
great  American  concern,  the  start  made 
at  Hamilton  was  comparatively  modest 
but  the  Canadian  operations  were  not 
intended  to  remain  so.  The  demand  for 
the  company’s  goods  manufactured  in 
the  Dominion  was  large  and  imperative 
from  the  outset,  and  has  grown  even 
beyond  the  expectations  of  those  who 
wisely  urged  the  installation  of  the 
works. 

Year  after  year  the  demand  increased, 
and  some  idea  of  the  rapidly  growing 
sales  of  the  Canadian  Company  may  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that  in  1909 
its  output  was  approximately  78,000 
machines,  but  for  1913  the  manufacturing 
orders  called  for  200,000.  The  reputation 
of  the  company  was  built  on  its  harvesting 
machine,  which  was  a  triumph  of  modern 
mechanical  ingenuity.  That  reputation 
has  been  maintained  not  alone  by  the 
harvester,  improved  and  rendered  more 
efficient  year  by  year,  but  by  the  many 
other  labour-saving  appliances  and  imple¬ 
ments  turned  out.  The  Hamilton  works 
have  insistent  calls  on  their  output  for 
the  following  :  grain  harvesters,  mowers, 
rakes,  tedders,  cultivators,  peg-tooth 
smoothing  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows, 
disc  harrows,  land  rollers  and  packers, 
manure  spreaders,  seeders,  grain  and 
fertilizer  drills,  hay  presses,  hay  loaders, 
side  delivery  rakes,  and  gasolene  engines 
(both  stationary  and  tractor). 


Large  and  replete  though  the  works 
had  become  by  steady  enlargement  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  trade, 
it  was  found  in  1910  that  the  works 
were  being  overcrowded  by  the  press  of 
orders.  Since  that  year  the  following 
buildings  have  been  erected  :  additions 
to  paint  shop  (four  stories  and  basement) ; 
addition  to  original  wood  shop  (one 
story) ;  new  grey  iron  core  room  (one 
story  and  basement)  ;  new  grey  iron 
mill  room  (two  stories  and  basement) ; 
addition  to  grey  iron  foundry  (26,880  ft.)  ; 
sand  shed  (one  story  and  basement)  ; 
addition  to  warehouse  (four  stories  and 
basement)  ;  office  building  (two  stories 
and  basement) ;  naphtha  house ;  waste 
heat  boiler-house  in  connection  with  the 
malleable  foundry  ;  building  for  coal 
pulverizer ;  new  wood  shop  (two  stories 
and  basement)  ;  new  dry  kiln  building 
(one  story)  ;  new  power-house  (two 
stories  and  basement);  stable  (two 
stories)  ;  new  manufacturing  and  assem¬ 
bly  buildings  (four  stories  and  basement). 
The  total  area  of  land  absorbed  for 
these  additions  in  two  years  is  109,930 
sq.  ft.,  and  besides  this  great  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  floor  space  there  has  also  been 
added  about  10,000  sq.  ft.  by  the  erection 
of  several  small  buildings.  The  new  office 
building  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
finest  in  Canada.  It  is  built  of  cut  stone 
and  brick.  The  interior  finishings  are  of 
oak.  The  foundation  and  walls  were  put 
up  heavy  enough  to  admit  of  two  extra 
stories  being  added  at  a  future  date. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  new  wood 
shop,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  have 
to  be  added  to  later  on.  This  building 
is  of  steel  and  concrete  construction, 
absolutely  fireproof,  and  built  according  to 
the  most  advanced  ideas.  The  new  stable 
has  a  capacity  for  24  horses,  in  addition 
to  storage  for  vehicles  and  a  large 
washroom  for  washing  rigs  and  harness. 

The  increase  in  the  floor  space  since 
January  1,  1910,  equals  540,71939.  ft.,  or  the 
equivalent  of  i2§  acres.  The  total  area  of 
land  at  the  Hamilton  works  is  129,%  acres, 
and  the  buildings  have  a  total  floor  space 
of  1,337,302  sq.  ft.,  or  the  equivalent  of 
30-10  acres.  These  works  at  Hamilton 
are  complete  in  every  detail  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  farming  machinery  in  all  its 
stages,  from  the  refining  of  ore  and  the 
trimming  of  lumber,  to  the  last  touch  of 
paint  on  the  finished  implement.  A 
special  feature  is  that  they  are  entirely 


self-contained.  Practically  everything 
requisite  is  manufactured  in  the  shops, 
even  down  to  the  smallest  bolt  or  screw. 

In  addition  to  the  building  which  has 
been  done  at  Hamilton,  the  company 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  business,  to  purchase  the 
plant  of  the  Old  Paris  Plow  Company,  at 
Paris,  Ontario,  where  are  being  now 
manufactured  manure  spreaders,  inthrow 
disc  harrows,  cultivators,  and  numerous 
other  machines.  The  company  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  Chatham  Wagon  Works,  of 
Chatham,  Ontario,  where  large  additions 
have  been  made,  and  the  output  increased 
to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  a  good 
substantial  farm  wagon  for  the  Canadian 
trade.  While  this  rapid  growth  is  due 
in  a  great  extent  to  the  development  and 
opening  up  of  new  country  in  the 
Canadian  North-West,  the  company’s 
export  business  has  also  increased  by 
rapid  strides,  and  it  is  now  shipping 
machines  to  the  following  countries : 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Russia,  Siberia, 
England,  Sweden,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  and  practically  every  country 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  number 
of  hands  employed  by  the  company  in 
all  its  branches.  The  Hamilton  shops 
alone  are  manned  by  between  2,500  and 
2,600,  the  greater  proportion  of  whom 
are  highly  skilled  workmen.  Approxi¬ 
mately  85  per  cent,  of  them  are  of  the 
English-speaking  race  ;  that  is,  either 
Canadians,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotch¬ 
men  or  Americans.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  concern  of  magnitude  which 
devotes  so  much  attention  to  maintaining 
the  best  conditions  for  its  employees. 

It  not  only  protects  its  employees  in 
every  possible  way  and  by  every  known 
means  for  ensuring  the  health  and  safety 
of  workmen  engaged  amongst  whirring 
machinery,  and  at  dangerous  tasks,  but 
its  “  welfare  work  ”  touches  almost  every 
phase  of  the  workday  life  of  its  em¬ 
ployees.  There  are  no  uncovered  gears 
in  any  International  Company's  works. 
Safety  devices  are  used  in  every  position 
where  there  would  be  the  slightest  danger 
without  them.  In  places  where  it  is 
necessary  to  use  emery  wheels,  grind¬ 
stones,  and  other  tools  which  produce 
unhealthy  dust,  the  dust  is  taken  away 
by  exhaust  fans  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

The  works  are  furnished  with  modern 
sanitary  equipment  which  provides  in 
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i  Hamilton  Works,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  2.  Chatham  Works,  Chatham.  Ontario.  3.  Work-,  at  Paris,  Ontario. 

4  and  5.  Canadian-made  Implements  at  Work  in  Russia  and  Australia. 
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every  way  for  the  health,  cleanliness,  and 
physical  well-being  of  all  the  employees. 
The  common  drinking  cup  has  been 
abolished.  Water  that  is  proved  to  be 
pure  is  supplied  at  all  the  works.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  light  and  fresh  air  is 
provided  in  every  place  where  men  or 
women  work.  When  accident  or  sickness 
comes,  as  it  will  even  under  the  most 
model  conditions,  the  company  does  all 
it  can.  It  maintains  its  own  first-aid 
hospital,  and  employs  a  physician  and 
trained  nurse.  It  has  its  own  ambulances, 
and  no  employee  in  need  of  attention  is 
neglected.  He  or  she  is  given  every  care 
until  such  time  as  a  regular  physician 
can  take  care  of  the  case.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of 
its  employees  in  every  possible  manner, 
first  because  it  has  realized  and  accepted 
the  moral  obligation  to  do  so,  unimpelled 
by  any  law,  and  secondly  because  it 
realizes  that  the  welfare  of  its  employees 
is  inseparable  from  its  own  welfare. 

There  are  safety  committees  in  each 
one  of  the  shops  who  are  expected  to 
make  weekly  suggestions  relative  to 
appliances  for  the  protection  of  workmen, 
or  for  the  betterment  of  physical  con¬ 
ditions  in  every  way  that  can  possibly 
tend  to  improve  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  work  done.  Nor  does  the  company’s 
efforts  end  at  the  workshops.  It  has 
established  and  supports  the  Employees’ 
Benefit  Association.  As  a  member  of  this 
organization  no  man  need  be  worried  by 
the  fear  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  his 
loved  ones  if  he  be  incapacitated  from 
work  by  sickness,  accident,  or  otherwise. 
The  association  guarantees  to  his  depen¬ 
dents  an  income  when  it  is  most  needed. 
To  care  for  those  employees  who  have 
grown  too  old  to  do  efficient  work,  the 
company  has  arranged  that  all  men  who 
reach  the  age  of  65  and  have  been  20 
years  or  more  in  the  service  may  be 
retired  from  active  work  and  receive  a 
pension  for  the  balance  of  their  lives. 
Women  may  be  retired  at  the  age  of  50 
years.  This  feature  of  the  company’s 
activities  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it 
should  be,  but  it  is  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  company’s  own  workmen,  and  it 
has  the  cordial  approval  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  improving  the  lot  of  the 
working  man  and  woman.  It  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  to  have  the  Hamilton 


works  pointed  out  as  a  model  place  in 
which  to  work. 

At  those  works  there  is  a  trained  volun¬ 
teer  fire  department,  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances.  The  works  are  served  in  the 
matter  of  publicity  by  The  Harvester 
World,  an  excellent  magazine  which 
circulates  throughout  the  world,  and 
caters  particularly  for  the  interests  of  the 
workmen  and  selling  forces.  It  is  issued 
gratis  to  every  man  who  cares  to  send 
in  his  name  and  address,  and  maintains 
a  lively  interest  amongst  the  various 
corps  of  the  vast  army  of  employees  by 
means  of  bright  articles,  chatty  talks, 
and  the  giving  of  honour  where  honour 
is  due.  To  be  privileged,  as  the  writer 
has  been,  to  see  the  Hamilton  works, 
and  to  study  the  wonderful  ramifications 
of  this  great  industrial  enterprise,  is  to 
receive  a  liberal  education  in  the  science 
of  organization,  system,  and  efficiency. 

McKAY,  COLLINS,  AND  COONS 

Amongst  the  prominent  real  estate  brokers 
of  Hamilton  the  firm  of  McKay,  Collins, 
and  Coons  occupies  a  leading  position. 
Although  the  business  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  many  years  the  personnel  of  the  firm 
is  composed  of  men  of  mature  experience 
in  real  estate  operations,  men  of  sound 
judgment  who  have  had  dealings  in  real 
estate  transactions  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  who  have  finally 
settled  on  Hamilton  as  offering  in  their 
opinion  the  best  opportunities  for  real  estate 
investments  consistent  with  security. 

Mr.  Walter  McKay  is  a  native  of  Leaming¬ 
ton,  Ontario.  He  has  travelled  extensively 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  real  estate  operations  for  some 
years,  finally  settling  in  Hamilton  in  1908, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  transactions  in  Hamilton 
property. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Collins  was  born  in  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  and  gained  his  real  estate  and 
financial  training  in  the  States  some  twelve 
years  ago.  He  has  spent  several  years  in 
the  Canadian  West  and  the  United  States, 
and  finally  settled  in  Hamilton  in  1908. 

Mr.  Salem  Coons  is  a  native  of  Ottawa. 
He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  for  the  past  seven  years, 
being  located  in  Western  Canada  for  some 
time  prior  to  settling  in  Hamilton  two 
years  ago. 


The  firm  handle  all  classes  of  real  estate, 
including  factory  sites,  residential  property, 
and  fruit  farms,  but  specialize  in  central 
business  property  and  residential  subdivi¬ 
sions  and  suburban  property  suitable  for 
development.  They  also  handle  invest¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  distant  clients,  invest¬ 
ing  trust  funds  and  negotiating  loans  on 
safe  first  mortgages  netting  from  6  to  7 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

A.  GORDON  LEES 

Although  Mr.  A.  Gordon  Lees  only  com¬ 
menced  his  business  as  a  real  estate  agent 
in  1910  his  operations  are  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Mr.  Lees  acts  as  agent 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Lees,  Hobson  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  Hamilton  lawyers, 
who  own  and  control  extensive  property 
in  Hamilton  and  district  and  specialize 
in  residential  subdivisions. 

He  also  handles  all  classes  of  insurance 
and  bonds,  and  is  agent  in  Hamilton 
for  the  following  insurance  companies  : 
the  Employers’  Liability  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England  ;  British 
Crown  Insurance  Company,  of  London, 
England  ;  the  National  Provincial  In¬ 
surance  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
England  ;  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  In¬ 
surance  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ;  the 
Mutual  Life  of  Canada,  and  others. 

Mr.  A.  Gordon  Lees  is  a  native  of 
Canada.  Educated  at  Hamilton  Collegiate 
and  Woodstock  College,  his  first  business 
experience  was  gained  in  the  service  of 
the  Hamilton  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

ALEXANDER  METHERELL 

Mr.  Alexander  Metherell  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  real  estate  operators 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  He  started  in 
1908,  and  since  then  has  built  up  a  large 
and  solid  business.  While  most  of  his 
energies  have  been  directed  towards  open¬ 
ing  up  and  selling  subdivisions  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  he  has  not  neglected  central  property, 
and  many  large  deals  have  been  consum¬ 
mated  through  him.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
ducting  his«  own  business  he  is  exclusive 
agent  for  several  large  land  companies, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Hamilton 
Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  who  are  large 
owners  of  land,  not  only  in  Hamilton,  but 
in  other  parts  of  Canada.  Some  idea  of 
the  volume  of  his  business  is  given  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  last  three  years  he 
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ALEXANDER  METHERELL,  HAMILTON. 

i.  House  and  Building  Lot  Department.  2.  Subdivision  Department. 


3.  Cashier's  Depvrtment. 
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has  placed  on  the  market  close  upon  a 
dozen  subdivisions,  aggregating  over  2,000 
lots,  and  representing  a  total  cash  value 
of  over  $650,000.  For  the  most  part  these 
subdivisions  are  within  the  city  limits,  and 
alreadv  several  of  them  are  well-nigh  built 
up.  For  a  safe  field  for  investment  he 
considers  that  Hamilton  is  difficult  to  beat, 
and  he  supports  this  with  the  following 
examples  of  profits  actually  realized  on 
lots  sold  through  his  office  :  In  September 
1910  Maple  Leaf  Park  was  placed  on  the 
market,  and  lots  were  sold  at  #8  to  $20  per 
foot.  One  of  these  lots  sold  to  a  client  at 
the  opening  price  of  $20  per  foot — deferred 
payments — was  resold  for  him  within  two 
years  for  $125  per  foot  cash,  while  many 
other  lots  on  the  survey  have  been  resold 
for  five  or  six  times  their  original  value. 
In  fact  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
to  buy  a  single  lot  on  the  survey  to-day  for 
less  than  three  times  its  original  value. 

Another  subdivision  placed  on  the  market 
in  1910  was  King's  Crescent  Survey.  Here 
the  opening  prices  ranged  from  $6  to  $12 
per  foot,  and  practically  all  the  lots  on  the 
survey  have  been  resold  to  builders  and 
others  at  prices  ranging  from  $16  to  $35 
per  foot.  To  give  a  more  recent  illustra¬ 
tion  Mr.  Metherell  quotes  the  following : 
In  the  spring  of  1913  Beaver  Park  Survey 
was  placed  on  the  market,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  many  lot  owners  had  sold 
their  holdings  at  as  much  as  $5  per  foot 
advance.  These  lots  are  paid  for  in 
monthly  instalments,  and  to  secure  a  profit 
of,  say,  $150  per  lot,  or  more  than  cent 
per  cent  on  the  actual  capital  invested  is 
admittedly  a  handsome  return. 

Another  large  and  growing  department 
of  his  business  to  which  Mr.  Metherell  is 
devoting  special  attention  is  the  investment 
department.  He  handles  a  considerable 
amount  of  British  capital,  mainly  investing 
it  in  first-class  mortgages  yielding  6  to  7 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Metherell  is  a  native  of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  George 
Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh,  and  started 
his  business  career  with  a  well-known  firm 
of  Edinburgh  stockbrokers.  Coming  to 
Canada  eight  years  ago  he  was  engaged 
for  two  years  with  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  prior  to  entering  the  real  estate 
business.  He  has  travelled  Canada  exten¬ 
sively,  and  not  only  has  he  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  conditions  in  Ontario,  both  old 
and  new,  but  also  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
His  opinion  of  real  estate  values  is  in  con¬ 


stant  demand,  and  he  has  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  been  called  upon  to  give  expert 
evidence  in  large  arbitration  cases. 

THE  NATIONAL  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY, 
LTD 

The  National  Steel  Car  Company,  Ltd., 
was  incorporated  under  the  Dominion 
Companies  Act  on  July  xi,  1912,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $6,000,000,  divided 
into  7  per  cent,  cumulative,  full-paid,  non¬ 
assessable  preference  stock  to  the  value  of 
$3,000,000,  on  which  dividends  accrue 
from  November  20,  1912,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  common  stock.  Of  this  capital 
$3,500,000  has  already  been  subscribed. 
The  organization  of  the  company  was 
completed  on  July  15,  1912,  and  an 
immediate  start  was  made  with  the  plant 
buildings,  etc.,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the 
company  having  in  hand  an  initial  order 
for  1,500  composite  cars.  The  officers  of 
the  company  at  its  inception  were : 
president,  Sir  John  Gibson  ;  vice-president, 
Basil  Magor ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mostyn 
Lewis  ;  assistant-treasurer  and  purchasing 
agent,  A.  Butze;  accountant,  L.  A.  Rodger. 
The  directors  and  stock  holders  are  :  Sir 
John  Gibson,  Toronto  ;  Basil  Magor, 
Hamilton ;  W.  S.  Ross,  Montreal  ;  Wrn. 
Southam,  Hamilton  ;  J.  J.  Scott,  Hamilton  ; 
W.  K.  Brice,  Montreal ;  Sir  Henry  Pellatt, 
Toronto  ;  William  Barclay  Parsons,  New 
York  City.  The  company  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  700,000  in  buildings  and  plant, 
and  actually  commenced  operations  in 
December  1912,  by  which  time  its  orders 
for  cars  totalled  approximately  2,000.  An 
excellent  site  for  factories  and  shops  was 
secured  at  the  east  end  of  Hamilton,  on 
Burlington  Bay.  This  property  is  reached 
by  switches  from  ihe  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  Buffalo  Railroad,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  as  it  is  situated  on  the  bay 
will  in  the  near  future  present  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  able  to 
receive  freight  by  steamer  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  thus  ensuring  the  lowest  possible 
cost  of  transportation  of  raw  material. 

The  main  shop,  measuring  200  by 
800  ft.,  is  divided  into  three  shops,  equipped 
for  the  production  of  all-steel  cars,  all¬ 
wood  cars,  and  combined  steel  and  wood 
cars.  The  forge  shop  is  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  forging  machinery 
obtainable,  all  forges  serving  machines 
burning  crude  oil.  The  steam  hammers 
vary  in  weight  from  a  few  pounds  up  to 
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2,000  lb.  The  truck  shop  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  type  of  boring  mills  and 
axle  lathes,  which  are  served  by  electric 
and  pneumatic  hoists,  so  that  the  labour 
of  handling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
All  materials  are  brought  into  the  shop 
by  a  small  2-ton  electric  travelling 
crane,  while  the  entire  forge  shop  is 
equipped  with  overhead  electric  travelling 
cranes.  The  steel  shop  is  equipped  with 
machinery  calculated  to  produce  work  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  shearing 
machinery  runs  from  small  25-in.  blade 
shears  up  to  120-in.  blades  ;  the  punching 
machinery  is  of  the  latest  type,  and  the 
large  machines  are  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  spacing  tables  which  are  operated 
by  template,  and  eliminate  the  human 
element  entirely,  thus  assuring  absolute 
accuracy  in  the  work.  For  each  step 
in  its  erection  the  car  is  moved  a  few 
yards  down  the  shop,  the  last  stage  in 
its  steel  construction  being  accomplished 
at  the  end  of  the  shop.  It  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  by  a  transfer  table  to  the  centre 
of  the  wood  shop  and  a  similar  method 
followed.  Both  shops  are  equipped  with 
overhead  travelling  cranes,  and  each 
machine  has  an  electric  or  air  hoist  for 
handling  material.  The  cars  pass  from 
the  wood  shop  directly  to  the  paint 
shop,  by  way  of  a  transfer  table  measur¬ 
ing  50  by  260  ft.  The  paint  shop  is 
166  by  260  ft.,  and  contains  ten  tracks 
for  the  storage  of  cars  while  the  paint 
is  drying.  A  large  part  of  the  painting 
is  done  by  compressed  air  sprays.  All 
machinery  used  throughout  the  shop, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
machines  in  the  machine  shop,  is  driven 
by  individual  motor  drives,  the  power  for 
which  is  obtained  from  one  of  the  hydro¬ 
electric  companies. 

The  company’s  auxiliary  power  house 
for  running  air  compressors  and  furnishing 
steam  for  the  heating  equipment  is  situated 
300  ft.  to  the  west  of  the  main  shop,  and 
is  equipped  with  the  latest  types  of 
all  machinery  involved,  including  smoke 
stack  fans,  air  compressors,  and  pumps 
for  water  supply  to  the  shop,  or  for  fire 
purposes.  The  pumps  for  serving  the  oil 
furnaces  with  fuel  oil  are  also  installed 
in  this  building.  All  hand  tools  used 
throughout  the  shop,  such  as  chipping 
hammers,  rivet  hammers,  wood  drills,  etc., 
are  driven  by  compressed  air  from  these 
air  compressors.  The  shop  is  heated  by 
an  underground  system  of  ducts  running 


THE  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  HAMILTON. 

i.  Canada  Works  at  Hamilton,  covering  Eight  Acres  ok  Land 
Ruildings  of  modern  mill  construction  :  the  plant  is  up  to  date  and  equipped  with  latest  systems  for  fire  protection. 

2.  Hamilton  Works,  showing  Two  Blast  Furnaces.  The  production  averages  550  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day,  and  the  works  cover  about  101  .ures 
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underneath  the  entire  shop,  and  outlets 
are  taken  off  at  intervals,  and  through 
these  a  blast  of  hot  air  is  blown  by  means 
of  fans  located  at  various  points  around 
the  shop.  To  the  east  of  the  shop,  from 
the  centre  of  the  lumber-yard,  stands  the 
dry  kiln  for  kiln-drying  the  flooring,  roofing, 
and  similar  wood  parts,  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cars.  At  the  end  of  the 
property  the  tracks  from  the  paint  shop 
conveying  the  finished  cars  converge  into 
a  single  track  and  pass  over  the  scale  so 
that  the  cars  may  be  weighed  and  sten¬ 
cilled  with  their  proper  weight.  The  shop 
is  designed  for  a  capacity  of  35  cars 
a  day,  and  has  been  in  operation  at  its 
capacity  since  December  13th-  Being 
designed  on  a  unit  system,  the  present 
establishment,  which  consists  of  one  unit, 
may  be  increased  by  one  or  two  units 
at  any  time,  doubling  or  trebling  its 
capacity.  The  shop  has  been  designed 
and  built  by  men  experienced  in  car- 
building  business,  who  have  had  experience 
in  practically  every  car-building  plant  on 
the  continent,  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  this  an  ideal  factory. 
With  the  great  increase  in  the  oulput 
of  the  primary  industries  of  Canada  there 
is  a  shortage  of  freight  cars  nearly  every 
year,  and  as  railway  construction  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  apace  and  is  likely  to  continue 
for  many  years  to  come,  an  exceedingly 
bright  future  is  before  the  Steel  Car 
Company.  It  is  producing  a  class  of  car 
specially  suited  to  all  local  needs,  and  in 
its  modern  works  at  Hamilton  is  enabled 
to  build  it  economically  and  effectively. 
In  the  immediate  future  this  industry, 
organized  by  far-seeing  men  of  enter¬ 
prise,  is  likely  to  grow  to  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  and  rank  among  the  leading 
manufactories  of  the  Dominion. 

THE  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA, 
LTD. 

A11  industry  of  enormous  proportions  is 
that  controlled  by  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Hamilton,  with  works  and  factories 
in  several  other  cities,  and  agencies  and 
branches  all  over  the  Dominion.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  June  1910 
under  the  Dominion  Companies  Act,  and 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  $25, 000, 000, 
of  which  1 10,000,000  is  preferred  and 


$15,000,000  common  stock.  Of  these  stocks 
$6,496,300  and  $11,500,000  respectively 
have  been  issued.  The  company  is 
further  authorized  to  issue  first  mortgage 
and  collateral  thirty-year  trust  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000,  and  of  these 
$8,000,000  have  been  issued  to  date. 
This  gigantic  company  owns  and  operates 
the  plants  of  the  following  concerns  : 
the  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company, 
Ltd.  ;  the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Company  ; 
Canada  Screw  Company,  Ltd. ;  Dominion 
Wire  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
Canada  Bolt  and  Nut  Company,  Ltd. 
The  plants  are  situated  at  Montreal  and 
Lachine  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  at  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Brantford, 
Belleville,  and  Gananoque,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario.  In  these  works  the 
company  produces  pig-iron,  open-hearth 
steel,  bar  iron,  and  steel  and  shapes, 
forgings,  locomotive  and  car  axles,  track 
spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  horseshoes, 
wrought-iron  pipe  and  fittings,  wire  and 
cut  nails,  tacks,  wood  screw's,  and 
other  screws  of  all  kinds,  iron,  steel, 
brass,  copper,  and  bronze  wire,  and  various 
products  thereof.  The  Steel  Company's 
sales  to  the  public  amount  to  over 
$15,000,000  annually,  and  it  has  in  con¬ 
stant  employment  about  6,000  hands,  with 
an  annual  pay-roll  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  combined 
operation  of  such  concerns  as  those 
amalgamated  by  the  Steel  Company  may 
be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the 
net  earnings  of  the  companies  (excluding 
the  Bolt  and  Nut  Company)  for  the  three 
years  prior  to  amalgamation  totalled 
$1,291,917,  but  the  newly  incorporated 
company  in  the  first  six  months  of  its 
operations  earned  $783,664  or  at  the  rate 
of  $1,567,328  per  annum,  representing  four 
times  the  annual  interest  on  the  out¬ 
standing  bonds.  For  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1911,  the  company's  net 
earnings  were  $£,373,522,  but  this  was 
in  a  year  when  the  fiercest  competition 
of  American  companies  had  to  be  met. 
In  presenting  the  annual  report  for 
that  particular  year,  the  president,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  pointed  out  that  the  demand 
for  the  company’s  products  in  Canada  was 
excellent,  but  an  enormous  percentage  of 
the  public’s  requirements  was  supplied 
from  the  United  States  at  exceptionally 
low  prices  owing  to  the  depression  in 


that  country,  particularly  in  the  demand 
for  pig-iron,  bars,  and  wire  products. 
The  result  of  this  depression  was  that  the 
surplus  from  the  mills  across  the  border 
was  “  dumped  ”  in  Canada  at  a  price 
representing  a  cut  for  export  of  from 
50  to  75  cents  per  ton  below  the  prices 
asked  by  American  manufacturers  in  their 
home  market.  The  Steel  Company  had 
to  meet  this  competition  and  other  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  yet  showed  the  handsome 
profits  referred  to.  So  promising  was  the 
future  for  the  company's  operations  in 
Canada  that  in  the  next  year  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  plants.  At 
Hamilton,  for  instance,  a  blooming  mill, 
billet  mill,  rod  and  bar  mill,  and  two 
50-ton  open-hearth  furnaces  were  installed 
and  equipped  with  the  finest  machinery 
procurable.  To  the  city  of  Hamilton  the 
presence  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada 
means  a  very  great  deal.  Not  only  does 
it  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  local 
residents,  but  the  ready  call  which  other 
manufacturers  and  builders  have  on  finished 
material,  such  as  pig-iron,  steel  bars,  etc., 
enables  a  vigorous  expansion  of  the  city 
to  be  carried  on,  and  a  steady  demand 
for  orders  to  be  met.  What  is  true  in  this 
respect  of  Hamilton  is  equally  true  of 
the  other  centres  in  which  the  great 
industry  is  carried  on  by  the  company. 
Hamilton  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
Dominion,  through  the  operations  of  the 
Steel  Company,  which  permit  of  the  cheap 
construction  of  works  and  plants.  The 
directors  of  this  great  enterprise  are  : 
Mr.  Charles  Alexander,  Sir  Edmund  Osier, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Cyrus  A.  Birge,  Hon.  Wm. 
Gibson,  Messrs.  Lloyd  Harris,  F.  H. 
Whitton,  Robert  Hobson,  W.  D.  Matthews, 
John  Milne,  William  Southam,  and  Charles 
Seward  Wilcox.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  president 
of  the  Company,  and  the  other  executive 
officers  are  :  vice-president,  Mr.  Cyrus 
A.  Birge ;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Mr.  R.  Hobson  ;  assistant 
general  manager,  Mr.  F.  H.  Whitton  ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  H.  Champ; 
assistant-treasurer,  Mr.  H.  S.  Alexander  ; 
and  assistant-secretary,  Mr.  Corbett  F. 
Whitton.  The  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
industrial  factors  in  the  Dominion,  and  its 
operations  tend  to  make  Canada  more  and 
more  self-contained  and  self-reliant. 
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Bv  GORDON  PHILLIPS,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  the 


ROM  riverside  hamlet 
to  metropolis  in  some 
eighty  years,  with 
each  succeeding  year 
eclipsing  the  records 
of  progress  of  the 
past,  London  is  one 
of  the  Canadian 
cities  that  has  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
its  future  advancement.  In  population,  in 
new  buildings,  in  assessment,  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  and  in  manufacturing  out¬ 
put,  no  retrograde  movement  is  recorded, 
while  during  the  past  few  years  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  these  factors  of 
material  advancement  shows  a  greatly 
accelerated  growth.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  is  found  in  London’s  position  as  a 
distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  the 
Dominion.  The  wonderful  development 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  Canadian  West 
has  created  a  hitherto  unprecedented 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  of  almost 
every  description,  and  the  Western  market 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  Eastern, 
and  probably  faster  than  any  other  market 
for  manufactured  goods  in  the  world.  1  his 
notable  change  in  trade  conditions  has  also 
made  London  a  most  desirable  centre  for 
the  profitable  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  many  articles  of  universal  utility.  Much 


of  the  raw  material  which  is  used  in 
Canadian  factories  comes  from  across  the 
International  boundary,  and  accessibility 
of  the  city  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  many 
raw  and  unfinished  products  has  always 
given  London  a  marked  advantage.  In 
the  Western  Ontario  peninsula  alone  the 
city  has  a  home  market  of  upwards  of 
a  million  people. 

Standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  River 
Thames,  in  a  well-wooded  and  picturesque 
district,  London  enjoys  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vantages  from  a  residential  view-point.  As 
an  educational  centre  of  more  than  usual 
importance,  its  institutions  cover  all 
branches  of  learning,  from  some  eighteen 
public  schools  with  thirty  kindergarten 
classes,  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
to  the  Western  University  with  a  complete 
curriculum  of  higher  education  including 
arts,  medicine,  and  divinity.  There  is,  too, 
a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  the  Provincial  Hygienic 
Institute  dealing  with  epidemiology, 
pathology,  bacteriology,  parasitology, 
chemistry,  and  sanitary  engineering.  The 
Collegiate  Institute  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
province,  and  the  Catholic  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  control  nine  separate  schools  with 
an  enrolment  of  over  a  thousand  pupils. 
There  are  many  other  private  educational 
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institutions  and  schools  of  music  and 
business  education.  A  movement  is  now 
afoot  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  activities 
of  the  Western  University,  degrees  from 
which  rank  with  the  best  universities  of 
the  Dominion.  A  civic  Industrial  and  Art 
School  is  doing  good  work  in  increasing 
efficiency  by  industrial  and  vocational 
training.  London  is  also  an  important 
centre  of  religious  endeavour,  being  the 
seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Huron  (Anglican)  and 
London  (Roman  Catholic).  SI.  Paul's  and 
St.  Peter’s  are  two  magnificent  cathedrals. 

To  these  educational  and  religious 
advantages  may  be  added  the  benefits 
arising  from  a  situation  in  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Dominion.  Compared  with  the  majority 
of  Canadian  cities,  the  cost  of  living  is 
low.  A  farmer’s  market  held  three  times 
a  week,  one  of  the  largest  kind  in  Canada, 
brings  the  produce  of  the  farm,  market 
garden,  and  dairy  directly  to  the  consumer. 

Splendidlv  equipped  and  thoroughly 
modern  institutions  are  provided  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  orphaned,  the 
City  Hospital — the  “Victoria” — being  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Dominion.  London, 
however,  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  Canada  ; 
it  has  practically  no  slums,  and  typhoid 
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fever  is  unknown.  The  latter  fact  is 
largely  due  to  the  purity  of  the  water 
supply  and  perfect  sewerage  system,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  benefits  arising 
from  a  series  of  parks,  which  afford 
splendid  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  for  young  and  old.  The  Parks  Board, 
appointed  in  1912,  controls  and  maintains 
over  300  acres  of  public  playgrounds,  of 
which  Riverside  Park  is  a  spot  of  much 
natural  beauty.  The  city  has  a  specially 
organized  commercial  body — the  London 
Industrial  Bureau— a  thoroughly  represen¬ 
tative  semi-official  organization  created 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  any  move¬ 
ment  which  has  for  its  end  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  increased  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

The  facts  and  figures  recorded  here  are 
collected  by  this  body  and  testify  to  the 
progress  the  city  has  made  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  especially  during  the  past  few  years. 
Population,  for  instance,  has  recorded  an 
increase  every  year  since  London  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  city  in  1854.  During  the 
past  3  years  there  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  greater  increases.  The  figures  for  the 
years  1891,  1901,  1911,  1912,  and  1913  are 
31,240,  39.059.  46.727>  48>I23  and  55,000 
respectively. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  business 
transactions  completed  annually  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  bank  clearings,  forms  a  fair 
index  of  a  city’s  progress,  and  in  this 
respect  too,  London  shows  a  continuous 
and  substantial  percentage  of  increase. 
The  figures  compiled  by  the  local  bank 
clearing  association  show  that  London’s 
annual  bank  clearings  have  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  10  years.  In  the 
past  5  years,  1909  to  1913  inclusive, 
there  was  an  increase  of  $28,627,365  or 
over  45  per  cent.  The  increase  during  the 
past  3  years  is  almost  27  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  18  per  cent,  during  the 
3  preceding  years,  1908  to  1910.  The 
clearings  for  1903  were  $42,848,577,  for 
1906  $58,063,826,  for  1909  $62,093,337, 
for  1911  $71,554,221,  for  1912  $84,525,961, 
and  for  1913  $90,720,702.  There  are,  in 
London,  branches  of  11  chartered  banks 
with  numerous  urban  and  suburban 
offices,  7  savings  and  loan  companies,  and 
the  head  offices  of  several  insurance 
companies. 

Another  phase  of  civic  development  is 
recorded  annually  in  the  figures  of  the 
building  permits  issued  for  new  buildings. 
In  this,  too,  the  London  figures  show 


remarkable  increases,  which  were  main¬ 
tained  during  the  period  when  decreases 
in  percentages  of  the  building  permits 
of  Canadian  cities  were  general.  In  1910 
the  permits  amounted  in  value  to  $,805,074, 
in  1911  to  $1,036,980,  and  in  1912  to 
$1,136,108.  The  total  for  last  year  was 
$1,789,920,  of  which  $438,500  was 
expended  in  new  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses,  $121,780  in  stores  and  office 
buildings,  $49,400  in  church  buildings, 
$130,694  in  public  schools,  $130,000  in 
hospital  additions,  $744,291  in  dwelling 
houses,  $85,000  in  apartment  houses  and 
$207,252  in  small  buildings  and  additions. 

The  number  of  real  estate  transfers 
during  the  past  2  years  is  also  significant. 
In  the  4  years  preceding  this  period 
the  average  was  but  a  little  over  900  per 
annum.  In  1911  928  transfers  were 

effected,  as  compared  with  1,116  in  1912 
and  1,352  in  1913.  The  amount  of  money 
involved  in  1912  was  $1,923,335  and 
in  1913  $2,505,987,  an  increase  of  over 
30  per  cent.  Real  estate  values  in  London 
have  increased  considerably  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  there  has  been  none  of 
the  frenzied  speculation  in  land  that  has 
been  so  marked  a  feature  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  total  assessment  of  the  city,  which 
has  increased  with  remarkable  uniformity 
during  the  past  30  years,  also  shows 
greater  increases  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita 
assessment  of  London,  with  that,  even  of 
the  more  conservative  eastern  cities,  will 
show  that  the  metropolis  of  Western 
Ontario  is  a  long  way  below  the  average 
in  the  matter  of  assessment.  A  revision 
is  now  being  made  which  will  bring 
assessments  a  little  nearer  to  the  actual 
value  of  London  realty. 

The  Canadian  market  for  manufactured 
goods  of  almost  every  description  is 
probably  the  greatest  growing  market  in 
the  world  to-day.  The  Dominion  is  im¬ 
porting  goods  to  the  value  of  approximately 
$2,000,000  a  day  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year,  and  the  country  is  being 
settled  and  developed  with  greater  rapidity 
than  any  other  in  the  world’s  history. 
London  has,  in  addition  to  a  home  market 
of  upwards  of  a  million  people  in  the 
Western  Ontario  peninsula,  unsurpassed 
transportation  facilities  for  a  Dominion¬ 
wide  trade.  The  large  Eastern  markets 
are  mostly  within  a  few  hours’  journey, 
and  the  city  lies  as  near  the  rapidly 
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developing  Canadian  West  as  any  other 
Eastern  labour  centre. 

As  a  railway  centre  London  is  of  great 
importance.  Every  day  in  the  year  69 
passenger  and  189  freight  trains  arrive 
and  depart  from  the  city.  Four  trunk 
and  7  branch  lines  radiate  from  the 
centre,  and  there  is  also  a  competitive 
water  route  for  shippers.  This  is  by  the 
city-owned  road — to  be  electrified  and 
operated  by  the  municipality  this  year — to 
Port  Stanley,  London’s  harbour  on  Lake 
Erie.  With  cheap  freight  and  passenger 
rates  this  railway  practically  places  London 
on  the  lake,  and  in  connection  with  lake 
steamship  lines  affords  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
lake  ports.  This  route  is  used  to  great 
advantage  by  manufacturers  for  the 
transportation  of  raw  and  semi-finished 
materials  and  fuel.  One  instance  will 
show  its  economic  value.  The  freight 
on  a  ton  of  steam  coal  from  Pittsburg  to 
London  via  Port  Stanley  is  $1.53.  By  the 
Niagara  frontier  the  freight  would  be  42 
cents  more  per  ton.  As  all  the  railways 
entering  London  are  connected  with  the 
city-owned  road  by  interswitching,  the 
price  mentioned  is  usually  f.o.b.  factory, 
nearly  all  London's  factories  being  on 
trackage. 

London  is  justly  celebrated  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  labour.  A  large 
percentage — estimated  at  80  per  cent,  of 
the  industrial  workers — own  their  own 
homes,  a  fact  which  augurs  agreeable 
living  conditions.  Serious  labour  troubles 
are  practically  unknown,  and  the  variety  of 
occupations  which  the  established  factories 
afford  provides  a  supply  of  skilled  labour 
of  almost  every  kind. 

London’s  factories,  covering  some  75 
distinct  lines  of  manufacture,  number  241 
and  employ  in  the  aggregate  upwards 
of  12,000  people.  Among  the  leading 
industries  are  over  a  dozen  firms  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  Montreal 
alone  exceeding  London’s  cigar  output. 
Here  also  are  the  largest  stove  works  in 
the  British  Empire,  employing  1,500  men. 
Other  industries  include  wire  and  iron 
works,  a  confectionery  factory,  brass 
works,  an  office  and  store  fitting  factory, 
a  garment  factory,  several  foundries,  a 
tannery,  a  box  factory,  a  shoe  factory, 
a  brewery,  a  biscuit  factory,  an  engine 
factory,  several  wood-working  shops,  a 
spice  factory,  an  agricultural  implement 
factory,  rolling  mills,  and  many  others. 


r  A  Residential  Street. 


LONDON,  ONT. 

2.  Farmers'  Market.  3.  Corner  of  Dlndas  and  Richmond  Streets.  4.  Richmond  Street. 
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The  price  of  factory  sites  in  ideal 
positions  is  very  low.  A  few  hundred 
dollars  will  secure  a  site  which  would  in 
all  probability  cost  as  many  thousands  in 
many  of  the  large  eastern  centres.  Exten¬ 
sive  acreage  recently  added  to  the  city 
with  every  requirement  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  the  additional  inducement 
of  fixed  assessment  for  15  years  with 
a  tax  of  only  fifteen  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  assessment  being  low  and  there 
being  no  tax  whatever  on  buildings  and 
equipment  during  the  period  mentioned, 
the  taxation  is  nominal  in  amount  and 
provides  an  unusually  substantial  bonus 
for  new  industries.  London  has  all  the 
powers  under  the  Municipal  Act  granted 
to  Ontario  cities,  in  the  matter  of  offering 
inducements  to  manufacturers,  and  with 
the  natural  and  other  advantages  enumer¬ 
ated  above  enjoys  an  unusual  combination 
of  favourable  conditions.  Natural  gas  is 
piped  to  the  city  limits  and  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  available  shortly  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  at  an  economical  figure. 

Substantial  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  London  as  a  distributing  centre  is 
found  in  the  number  of  strongly  estab¬ 
lished  wholesale  houses  dealing  in  almost 
every  line  of  merchandise.  London  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  second  wholesale 
distributing  centre  in  Ontario,  and  London 
travellers  cover  Canada  from  Halifax  to 
Vancouver. 

London’s  home  market,  the  Western 
Ontario  peninsula,  has  increased  in 
population  by  over  30,000  in  the  last  10 
years,  as  shown  by  the  latest  Government 
census.  This  home  market  of  upwards 
of  a  million  people  within  a  radius  of  100 


miles  and  the  larger  Eastern  and  Western 
markets  easily  accessible  with  direct  rail 
and  steamer  connections,  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  profitable  trading  with,  and 
distribution  to,  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
There  is,  in  fact,  every  indication  of  a 
period  of  great  development  and  prosperity. 

3^ 

THE  McCLARY  MANUFACTURING  COM 
PANY,  LTD. 

This  company  manufactures  every 
description  of  stoves,  ranges,  enamelled 
ware,  tin  and  copper  ware,  and  kitchen 
furnishings  of  all  kinds.  The  most  up-to- 
date  and  efficient  processes,  together  with 
much  ingenious  patent  machinery,  are 
utilized  by  the  company  in  its  various 
departments.  The  yearly  sales  total  no 
less  a  sum  than  $4,000,000,  and  the  volume 
of  trade  is  constantly  expanding. 

The  company  specially  point  out  that  its 
goods  are  made  solely  and  particularly  for 
the  Canadian  trade,  and  that  the  always 
increasing  demand  upon  the  resources  of 
its  plant  allow  no  opportunity  to  cultivate 
any  export  trade.  Its  customers  are  spread 
all  over  the  Dominion,  as  in  addition  to  the 
parent  house  there  are  now  branch  ware¬ 
houses  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Edmonton,  and  Vancouver.  The  trade 
reports  from  these  centres  all  point  out  that 
the  industry,  large  as  it  is,  is  still  but  in  its 
infancy  and  must  inevitably  progress. 

There  are  at  present  employed  upwards 
of  1,500  hands,  divided  among  a  great 
variety  of  branches  of  manufacture,  some 
of  these  being  moulders,  machinists, 
pattern-makers,  stove  mounters,  range 


builders,  metal  polishers,  electroplaters, 
electricians,  tinsmiths,  and  carpenters, 
besides  the  various  machine  operators 
necessary  in  the  different  departments.  The 
supply  of  labour  is  largely  obtained  from 
local  sources,  but  many  of  the  men  have 
been  drawn  from  countries  which  specialize 
in  certain  goods  that  the  company  manu¬ 
facture,  the  tin  and  iron-workers  coming 
from  South  Wales. 

With  such  ample  resources  as  the  com¬ 
pany  possess,  it  is  a  very  keen  buyer  in  the 
great  markets  for  raw  materials,  the  largest 
part  of  these,  including  pig-iron,  sheet  and 
steel,  tin-plates,  galvanized  iron,  etc.,  being 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  some  extent  from 
Canadian  sources.  With  the  development 
of  the  mines  in  Eastern  Canada  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  larger  use  will  be  made,  in  due 
time,  of  the  Dominion’s  wealth  of  minerals. 

The  business  was  established  by  John 
McClary  as  far  back  as  1849,  and  he  has 
seen  it  grow  from  a  modest  workshop, 
employing  but  a  few  hands,  to  a  large  and 
well-equipped  factory  with  an  army  of 
workmen. 

The  president,  Mr.  John  McClary, 
although  well  on  in  years,  is  still  very 
active  in  the  supervision  of  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  business,  and,  having  grown 
up  with  it  as  he  has,  possesses  that  essential 
practical  knowledge  of  the  minute  details 
which  has  gone  to  make  for  the  company’s 
success. 

The  company  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  $3,000,000,  and  associated  with  Mr.  John 
McClary  in  the  directorate  is  Mr.  W.  M. 
Gartshore,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  H. 
Pope,  secretary. 
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MANITOBA 


ANITOBA  is  the  most 
easterly  of  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces.  It 
may  be  said  to  lie 
almost  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 
The  southern  bound¬ 
ary  is  the  49th  parallel  ;  the  northern 
boundary  is  the  North-West  Territories. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  province  of  Ontario  and  on 
the  west  by  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 
In  area  this  province  approximates  closely 
to  the  other  Prairie  Provinces.  It  consists 
of  231,926  square  miles  of  land  and  19,906 
square  miles  of  water,  giving  a  total  area 
of  251,832  square  miles.  It  was,  however, 
only  in  the  year  1912  that  Manitoba  attained 
its  present  proportions.  In  that  year  the 
boundaries  of  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and 
Quebec  were  modified  and  the  former 
province  received  178,100  square  miles  of 
additional  territory.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
square  miles  included  within  this  province 
will  convey  to  the  mind  the  same  idea 
of  space  as  the  statement  that  Manitoba 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  entire 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  Upon  a 
population  basis  New  Zealand  is,  of 


course,  greatly  the  more  important 
territory  of  the  two.  But  the  future 
holds  in  store  many  surprises,  not  the 
least  of  which  probably  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequences  arising  from  the  complete  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  territories  as  the 
province  of  Manitoba. 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  point  to 
examine  as  far  as  possible  the  increase 
that  this  province  has  already  shown  in 
its  population.  In  1871  Manitoba  in¬ 
cluded  25,228  persons.  By  1881  this 
total  had  increased  to  65,260.  A  much 
greater  increase  occurred  in  the  next 
decade,  for  in  1891  the  population  was 
recorded  by  the  Dominion  census  as 
152,506.  For  the  next  10  years  the 
increase  was  maintained,  the  census  of 
1901  showing  255,211  persons.  Then 
commenced  the  great  influx  of  immigra¬ 
tion  that  had  made  Canada  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  so-called  “  new 
countries.”  Of  the  settlers  who  poured 
into  the  Dominion,  Manitoba  secured  its 
share,  and  the  population  jumped  in  10 
years  from  255*2 11  455*6 1 4-  The 

precise  increase  in  population  subsequent 
to  1911  must  remain  at  present  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  since  the  most  recent 
official  census  is  the  one  referring  to 
that  year.  Figures  exist,  however,  which 
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portray  the  yearly  increase  brought  about 
by  immigration.  The  increase  from  this 
source  in  the  year  1911-12  was  43,477, 
and  in  the  year  1912-13,  43,813.  For  the 
most  part  immigration  has  settled  the 
southern  portion  of  the  province,  but 
few  settlers  having  penetrated  the  almost 
unknown  country  lying  north  of  the  52nd 
parallel. 

Although  many  of  the  physical  features 
of  Manitoba  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  prairie  country,  yet  it  has 
one  that  is  peculiar  to  itself — in  that  it 
has  the  largest  lakes  in  the  prairie  belt 
and  the  largest  mountains  east  of  the 
Rockies.  It  has  swift-flowing  rivers  and 
land  elevations,  locally  called  mountains. 

The  centre  of  the  province  from  south 
to  north  bears  every  evidence  of  having 
been  materially  affected  by  glacial  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  ice  period  in  the  ages 
long  past.  In  this  belt,  extending  down 
into  Minnesota,  in  the  United  States,  the 
shores  of  an  old  lake  can  readily  be 
traced  on  all  sides,  and  the  country  in¬ 
tervening  bears  strong  evidence  of  having 
been  long  under  water.  The  lake  thus 
formed  through  the  overflowing  waters 
is  called  Lake  Agassiz,  without  the  bounds 
of  which  this  fertile  steppe  lies. 

Through  this  valley  flows  the  Red 
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River  northward  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
which,  with  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winni- 
pegosis  to  the  west  (in  reality  one 
chained  body)  find  their  outlet  in  Hud¬ 
son  Bay. 

Central  Canada  occupies  a  great  portion 
of  three  Prairie  Steppes.  The  First  Prairie 
Steppe  contains  about  6,900  square  miles, 
and  lies  within  Manitoba.  At  the  Inter¬ 
nationa!  border  it  is  about  50  miles  wide, 
gradually  widening  to  250  miles,  when  it 
reaches  the  escarpment  or  face  of  the 
ridge  formed  by  the  Riding  Mountains, 
Duck  Mountains,  and  Porcupine  Hills  ; 
here  is  also  its  termination.  Then  com¬ 
mences  the  Second  Prairie  Steppe,  which 
extends  into  Saskatchewan  on  the  west. 
The  slope  of  the  southern  region  is 
from  800  ft.  above  sea-level  at  the  49th 
parallel  to  710  ft.  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
the  same  incline  is  continued  through 
Northern  Manitoba  and  beyond  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

A  portion  of  South-Western  Manitoba 
also  lies  within  the  Second  Prairie 
Steppe,  which  extends  north-westerly 
into  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  Its 
average  elevation  is  1,600  ft.  In  a  great 
portion  of  this  steppe  the  soil  is  fully  as 
fertile  as  the  land  in  the  Red  River 
valley,  and  much  of  it  is  adapted  to 
wheat  growing.  This  cereal,  as  well  as 
oats,  barley,  and  the  more  hardy  cereals 
and  roots,  flourishes  even  in  the  northern 
country. 

All  Manitoba  belongs  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  drainage  system,  and  practically  all  of 
the  precipitation  of  the  province  reaches 
the  sea  by  the  subsidiary  Lake  Winnipeg 
system.  For  this  drainage,  the  Great  Lakes 
of  the  province,  with  an  area  of  about 
xo,ooo  square  miles,  are  the  reservoirs. 
The  drainage  of  the  extreme  south-east 
reaches  Hudson  Bay  mostly  by  the  way 
of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  through  the 
Winnipeg  River,  which  flows  into  Lake 
Winnipeg  near  the  southern  extremity. 
Lake  Winnipeg  is  drained  into  Hudson 
Bay  by  the  Nelson  River;  Southern  and 
Western  Manitoba  are  drained  by  the 
Red  River  of  the  north  and  by  the 
Assiniboine,  its  principal  affluent.  The 
remainder  of  the  province  is  drained  by 
minor  rivers,  most  of  which  have  their 
courses  east  and  west  of  the  lakes. 

The  rivers  all  run  from  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  province  to  the  lower 
levels  in  the  centre. 

In  point  of  magnitude  the  lakes  follow 


this  order :  Winnipeg,  Winnipegosis, 
Manitoba,  Swan,  and  Shoal  Lakes. 

The  rivers  in  order  are  :  Red,  Assini¬ 
boine,  Winnipeg,  and  Pembina,  all  having 
several  tributaries. 

The  mountain  elevations  are  the  Porcu¬ 
pine,  the  Duck,  and  the  Riding  Ridges 
in  the  west ;  the  Turtle  and  the  Tiger 
Hills  in  the  south. 

The  three  great  lakes,  Winnipeg,  Win¬ 
nipegosis,  and  Manitoba,  deserve  more 
detailed  mention  since  they  possess 
commercial  interest.  Lake  Winnipeg  is 
a  large  body  of  water  and  may  almost 
be  included  amongst  the  great  lakes  of 
the  Dominion.  It  is  navigable  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  at  the  south  end 
to  Nelson  River  at  the  north  end,  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  by  steamers  of  a  draught  of 
10  ft.  Since  the  completion  of  the  locks 
at  St.  Andrews,  40  miles  of  navigation 
have  been  added,  enabling  steamboats  to 
pass  up  the  Red  River  to  Winnipeg.  The 
traffic  on  the  lake  is  considerable,  fishing 
operations  being  extensively  carried  on. 
Two  fish  hatcheries  have  been  established 
near  to  the  lake  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment.  Dredging  is  now  progressing  at  the 
Red  River  and  at  other  points,  and  there 
is  every  possibility  that  the  lake  will  assume 
an  increased  importance  commercially  in 
the  near  future. 

Lake  Winnipegosis  is  connected  at  the 
southern  end  with  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  at  Winnipegosis ;  it  is  navigable 
from  this  point  in  a  northerly  direction 
for  120  miles  for  vessels  with  a  draught 
of  7  ft.  The  steamers  to  be  found  upon 
its  waters  are  principally  engaged  in  fishing 
and  lumbering.  This  lake  is  surrounded 
by  a  timber  country  and  good  agricultural 
land,  and  its  waters  yield  whitefish,  trout, 
and  pickerel  of  a  high  quality. 

Lake  Manitoba  is  connected  at  its 
southern  end  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Northern  Railways  at  Oak 
Point  and  Totogau.  It  is  navigable  from 
these  points  northward  to  Gypsumville,  a 
distance  of  125  miles,  by  steamers  drawing 
5!  ft.  Dredging  is  being  carried  on  to 
improve  small  harbours  to  a  depth  that 
will  accommodate  vessels  drawing  44  ft. 
There  are  now  several  steamers  navigating 
the  lake  engaged  in  carrying  lumber  and 
gypsum.  The  surrounding  country  is 
agricultural,  and  when  the  country  is 
more  settled  the  navigation  on  this  lake 
will  be  of  considerable  importance. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  most  important 
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commercially  is  the  Red  River,  which 
is  navigable  from  its  mouth  in  Lake 
Winnipeg  to  Winnipeg  city,  a  distance 
of  45  miles,  by  steamers  of  10-ft.  draught. 
It  is  also  navigable  from  Winnipeg  by 
stern-wheel  steamers  of  2-ft.  draught  to 
Grand  Forks  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota. 

The  climate  of  Manitoba  is  apt  to  run  to 
extremes.  Until  the  full  severity  of  the 
winter  has  been  actually  experienced,  how¬ 
ever,  the  extent  to  which  the  dry  nature  of 
the  cold  detracts  from  its  sharpness  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  With  the  temperature 
30°  below  zero,  the  atmosphere  is  usually  still 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly.  The  absence 
of  wind  in  extremely  cold  weather  is 
indeed  a  feature  of  the  Manitoban  winter. 
It  rarely  happens,  therefore,  that  the 
winter  is  dreaded  for  its  own  sake.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  preferred  to 
the  summer  months,  when  the  temperature 
is  sometimes  inconveniently  high. 

Probably  Manitoba’s  greatest  asset  is  its 
soil,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep, 
rich  mould  or  loam,  inexhaustible  in  its 
productiveness,  especially  in  the  centre 
belt  of  the  province.  It  is  slightly  lighter 
in  the  extreme  east  and  west,  in  the 
higher  lands.  Though  especially  adapted 
to  wheat  growing,  the  province  raises  all 
other  field  crops  and  garden  products 
bountifully,  there  being  ample  rainfall  and 
plenty  of  summer  sun  in  every  district 
for  all  purposes. 

The  opportunities  which  Manitoba  offers 
to  the  settler  have  been  well  set  out  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Provincial 
Government.  “The  classes  most  desired 
now,”  he  said,  recently,  “are  those  who 
will  go  on  the  land — farm  labourers, 
domestic  servants,  and  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  take  up  land  and  become 
settlers.  There  is  also  employment  for 
tradesmen  in  the  cities,  on  the  railways, 
and  in  the  lumbering  districts.  The 
Government  of  Manitoba  have  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  farmers  a  sum  of  $10,000 
to  assist  in  paying  the  passage  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay  their  full  fares. 
This  applies  to  farm  labourers  and  domestic 
servants.  As  the  farmers  require  workers 
they  will  make  application  to  the  head 
office  of  the  Government  in  Winnipeg, 
and  thereupon  the  offices  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  with,  the  requirements  being  made 
known.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
applications  for  upwards  of  200  farih 
labourers  and  domestics.  Settlers  arriving 
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in  Manitoba  will  be  taken  in  charge  by 
our  immigration  officers  in  Winnipeg. 
They  will  be  given  all  the  necessary 
information  concerning  the  province,  and 
will  be  accompanied  to  the  district  where 
homesteads  are  available. 

“  We  require  thousands  of  settlers  who 
will  engage  in  mixed  farming  in  Manitoba. 
Beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
and  cream  all  command  a  very  high  price, 
and  there  is  a  good  market  for  all  products 
of  the  farm  in  Winnipeg.  Last  year  large 
quantities  of  produce  were  imported  from 
the  eastern  provinces  and  from  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  Winnipeg  market. 
One  packing  house  alone  imported  from 
the  United  States  52,000  sheep,  124  car¬ 
loads  of  hog  products,  25  car-loads  of 
eggs,  and  milk  and  cream  to  the  extent 
of  $102,000  worth.  The  past  year  gave  us 
an  increase  in  production  per  acre  in  all 
grain.  Poultry  farming  is  very  much  on 
the  increase,  and  so  is  dairy  farming,  ix 
new  creameries  having  been  established  in 
the  province  last  year,  and  we  have  room 
for  many  more.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be  a 
surprise  to  those  who  think  that  we  can 
only  produce  wheat  in  our  province. 

“We  also  invite  manufacturers  to  locate 
in  Manitoba,  where  we  have  abundance 
of  cheap  power.  The  extension  of  our 
boundaries  north  to  Hudson  Bay,  including 
Port  Nelson,  has  given  us  unlimited  water 
power  on  the  Nelson  River,  greater  than 
that  of  the  great  Niagara.  In  the  northern 
portions  of  the  province,  newly  added, 
there  is  practically  untold  wealth,  including 
valuable  timber,  mining,  and  agricultural 
lands.  The  extension  places  Manitoba  in 
an  equal  position  with  the  other  great 
provinces  of  the  Dominion.  The  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  in  Manitoba  has 
increased  from  4,987,498  acres  in  1908  to 
6,165,915  acres  at  the  present  time.  Its 
population  is  now  estimated  at  500,000. 

“  As  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  province  and  the  extension 
of  its  educational  system,  a  wide  field  has 
been  opened  up  for  teachers  who  are 
properly  qualified  for  their  work.  British 
teachers  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  thus  offered  should  apply 
in  advance  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education  at  Winnipeg. 

“  Manitoba  affords  plentiful  openings  for 
the  safe  investment  of  capital,  both  in  city 
property  and  farm  lands,  though  caution 
will  have  to  be  taken  not  to  purchase  land 
that  is  too  far  from  the  business  centres. 


More  money  is  required  to  assist  in  the 
further  development  of  the  province,  and 
we  look  to  British  investors  to  provide 
their  share  of  this  in  the  future  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past.” 

Whilst  mere  figures  are  frequently 
uninteresting  and  occasionally  misleading, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  insert  at  this  point 
a  few  groups  showing  the  area  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 
and  the  production  of  these  crops  in  certain 
years.  The  areas  for  1900,  1905,  1906, 
and  1911  are  census  figures,  but  those  for 
1912  are  estimated  from  reports  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Government  with  the 
census  figures  of  1911  as  the  basis  of 
computation. 


The  first  white  settlement  to  be  made 
in  Manitoba  was  that  of  the  Selkirk  colony, 
which  was  formed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River  below  Winnipeg,  then  called 
Fort  Sarey,  in  1812.  Since  that  date  the 
settlement  of  the  more  southerly  portion 
of  the  province  has  steadily  proceeded. 
Settlement  to-day  is  still  to  be  found 
almost  entirely  south  of  the  52nd  parallel, 
the  only  town  of  any  size  north  of  this 
line  being  Le  Pas  ;  it  is  also  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  province  that 
railway  construction  has  so  far  proceeded, 
the  only  line  to  penetrate  Northern 
Manitoba  being  that  constructed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  between  Le  Pas 
and  Port  Nelson  upon  Hudson  Bay. 

The  most  important  city  of  Manitoba, 
and  indeed  of  Central  Canada,  is  Winnipeg, 
which  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  Rivers.  The  city,  how¬ 
ever,  is  described  in  greater  detail  else¬ 
where. 

Brandon. — Brandon,  the  second  city  in 
Manitoba,  is  situated  upon  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about 
133  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  also 
served  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  latter 
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of  which  provides  direct  communication 
to  the  United  States.  The  third  great 
transcontinental  line,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  is  now  being  constructed  into 
Brandon,  while  the  Canadian  Northern 
have  expressed  their  intention  of  con¬ 
structing  a  4-track  system  as  far  east  as 
Fort  William. 

With  these  transportation  facilities,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Brandon  i§  con¬ 
stantly  gaining  prominence  as  a  distribut¬ 
ing  centre  and  becoming  the  site  of 
numerous  large  warehouses.  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States  can  send 
their  wares  to  Brandon  over  a  direct  line, 
while  the  manufacturers  of  Eastern 
Canada  find  the  city  equally  good  as 

Oats,  and  Barley  in  Manitoba. 


a  distributing  centre  for  Western  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  as  is  Winnipeg. 
Moreover  Brandon  has  an  advantage 
over  the  larger  city,  inasmuch  as  its 
land  values  have  not  yet  been  forced  to 
an  unduly  high  figure,  and  warehouse 
sites  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  territory  for  which  the  city  may  be 
described  as  the  hub  has  an  area  of  32,500 
square  miles  and  includes  over  200  small 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  containing 
about  3,500  retail  merchants,  140  banks, 
and  a  great  farming  population. 

In  appearance  Brandon  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  cities  west  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  streets 
sloping  upwards  from  the  swiftly  flowing 
Assiniboine  are  far  more  attractive  than 
the  flat  and  interminable  thoroughfares 
of  other  western  cities,  while  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  undulating  and  wTell 
tree’d.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and 
lined  with  trees,  and  the  Municipal 
Council,  while  ever  striving  for  expedience 
and  utility,  has  never  ceased  to  give  a 
thought  to  appearance.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  street  lighting  is  not  merely  efficient 
but  is  also  distinctly  attractive,  the  massive 
standards  supporting  a  cluster  of  frosted 
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globes.  All  thoroughfares  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  the  residents  for 
the  most  part  support  the  efforts  of  their 
council  by  keeping  their  houses  and 
gardens  trim  and  tidy. 

Brandon  is  a  favourite  rendezvous  for 
the  farmer,  for  whom  the  town  seems  to 
possess  a  peculiar  attraction.  At  any  rate, 
not  a  small  proportion  of  the  population 
of  19,000  is  made  up  of  retired  farmers 
who,  having  wrested  a  competence  from 
the  prairie,  have  sold  their  farms  and 
brought  their  families  to  the  shady  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  educational  facilities  offered  by 
Brandon  have  their  influence  on  the 
farmer  who  generally  wishes  his  children 
to  have  advantages  that  were  denied  to 
him.  Brandon  has  several  good  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  both  elementary  and 
advanced  instruction  may  be  had,  the 
Collegiate  Institute  being  renowned 
throughout  the  province,  as  is  the  Normal 
School  where  many  teachers  are  trained 
annually. 

In  addition  to  such  public  utilities  as 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  electric 
tramways,  and  the  like,  Brandon  also 
possesses  a  central  heating  system,  a  civic 
convenience  at  present  owned  by  110 
other  city  in  the  West.  By  this  system, 
which  is  operated  by  the  Electrical  Light 
and  Power  Company,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  enabled  to  heat  their 
premises  at  a  low  cost  and  are  relieved 
of  all  trouble  incident  to  the  stoking  and 
upkeep  of  furnaces.  Heat,  it  may  be 
explained,  is  provided  by  exhaust  steam 
from  the  power  plant. 

Banking  facilities  are  provided  by  10 
chartered  banks,  the  names  of  which  are 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Merchants  Bank, 
the  Dominion  Bank,  the  Royal  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  the 
Imperial  Bank,  the  Northern  Crown 
Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
Canada.  Hotels  are  numerous,  the  most 
important  being  the  fine  hostelry  erected 
by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  Possibly  no  better 
indication  could  be  given  of  the  future 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent 
to  judge,  awaits  Brandon  than  is  provided 
by  the  construction  of  this  large  and 
costly  building. 

Portage  la  Prairie. — The  third  city  in 
Manitoba,  Portage  la  Prairie  is  situated 
56  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  in  the  centre 


of  the  prolific  Portage  Plains,  and  is  one 
of  the  important  railway  centres  of  the 
province.  In  fact,  the  excellence  of  its 
transportation  facilities  has  induced  many 
of  the  largest  wholesale  firms  in  the 
Dominion  to  erect  branch  warehouses, 
so  that  Portage  la  Prairie  steadily 
increases  in  importance  as  a  distributing 
centre.  Within  the  city  limits  may  be 
found  huge  flour-mills  and  brickyards ; 
while  several  buildings,  such  as  the  Court 
House  and  some  of  the  schools  and 
churches,  are  calculated  to  astonish  the 
tourist  who  is  acquainted  with  western 
towns  and  cities  only  as  they  exist  in 
fiction.  At  Island  Park,  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  post  office,  recreation 
and  amusement  of  all  descriptions  may 
be  found.  The  park  is  a  favourite  spot 
for  picnics,  the  many  beautiful  trees  pro¬ 
viding  a  good  setting  for  this  puspose. 
The  Portage  Plains  already  mentioned 
are  among  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Manitoba.  They  have  been  cultivated 
for  many  years  and  show  a  fine  return 
per  acre.  It  should  be  added  that  Portage 
la  Prairie  includes  many  well-kept  roads 
flanked  by  stone  pavements.  Many 
thoroughfares  are  lined  with  trees,  so 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  city  is 
decidedly  pleasing. 

Dauphin.  —  Somewhat  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Dauphin,  the  inland  sea,  named  by 
the  French  explorer  La  Verandrye,  lies 
the  town  of  Dauphin.  This  town  is  the 
judicial  centre  of  a  large  territory  and 
includes  in  addition  to  the  Court  House, 
a  Land  Titles  Office  and  Custom  House. 
The  country  about  Dauphin  is  well 
watered  and  fertile,  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  mixed  farming  and  grain 
growing.  Much  of  the  produce  grown 
in  this  region  is  sent  to  Dauphin  to  be 
marketed.  As  a  divisional  point  upon 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  the  town 
is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  employees 
of  that  company.  Considerable  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  this  fact  in  the  West, 
since  the  formation  of  a  divisional  point 
of  necessity  adds  to  the  spending  powers 
of  the  town.  Amongst  the  industries 
represented  in  this  centre  are  a  creamer}', 
lumber-yards,  a  planing  mill,  sash  and  door 
factories,  flour-mills  and  machine  works. 
Four  elevators  market  the  grain  of  the 
countryside.  The  town  is  also  well  situated 
for  sporting  purposes,  since  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Riding  Mountains  harbour  moose, 
elk,  and  deer. 


Selkirk. — Selkirk,  a  market  town  and 
river  port  upon  the  Red  River,  is  well 
known  to  residents  of  Winnipeg,  to  which 
city  it  is  linked  by  an  electric  car  service. 
The  distance  separating  Winnipeg  from 
Selkirk  is  about  24  miles.  The  proximity  of 
Selkirk  to  Lake  Winnipeg  has  necessarily 
a  great  bearing  upon  its  commercial 

importance.  Large  quantities  of  fish  are 
brought  from  the  lake  and  marketed  at 
this  point.  Again,  supplies  from  many 
lake  ports  are  shipped  by  steamer  for 
Selkirk.  Many  other  things  than  fish 

are  handled,  however,  for  the  traffic  of  the 
lake  embraces  sawn  lumber,  timber,  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  furs,  all  of  which  find  their 
way  to  market  in  Selkirk  boats  and 

through  Selkirk  mills  and  warehouses. 

The  town  is  well  cared  for  and  forms 
a  pleasant  residential  district.  Many 
prominent  citizens  of  Winnipeg  open 
a  cottage  here  during  the  summer  months. 

Neepawa. — Sixty-one  miles  north-west  of 
Portage  la  Prairie  lies  Neepawa,  forming 
an  important  farming  centre  at  the 
junction  of  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  lines 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railways.  As  the  headquarters 
of  the  Manitoba  Fat  Stock  Show  and 
Summer  Fair  of  the  North-West  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Art  Associations  the  town  is 
well  known  in  agricultural  circles.  The 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  some 
repairing  shops  in  the  town,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  offer  of  free 
sites  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of 
useful  industrial  concerns.  Neepawa  is  a 
judicial  centre  and  includes  several  banks. 
The  population,  however,  does  not  at 
present  exceed  2,500. 

Souris. — Souris,  a  divisional  point  on 
the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  a  town 
from  which  great  things  are  hoped  for. 
It  undoubtedly  possesses  many  natural 
advantages,  and  the  great  transportation 
company  which  affords  a  communication 
with  so  many  different  points  has  recently 
erected  a  new  station  and  repair  shops. 
The  Souris  Plains  which  surround  the 
town  form  a  magnificent  wheat-growing 
country,  the  produce  of  which  to  a  great 
extent  is  marketed  in  Souris.  Several 
industries  of  growing  importance  are 
situated  wfithin  the  town,  which  has  also 
a  certain  popularity  as  a  summer  resort, 
the  River  Souris  providing  splendid  bathing 
and  boating  facilities.  At  present  the 
population  of  this  town  can  scarcely 
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exceed  2,500,  but  the  residents  entertain 
the  greatest  hopes  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  near  future. 

Minnedosa. — About  79  miles  north-west 
of  Portage  la  Prairie,  lies  Minnedosa,  a 
market  town  and  divisional  point  upon 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
running  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton. 
For  the  most  part  the  activities  of  the 
town  are  concerned  with  the  supply 
of  various  commodities  to  the  farming 
villages,  to  which  it  acts  as  a  distributing 
centre.  However,  the  town  is  a  judicial 
centre  and  contains  a  few  industries,  such 
as  lumber-yards.  Inducements  are  offered 
to  manufacturers  by  the  municipality, 
and  it  is  expected  that  more  than  one 
industry  will  shortly  take  advantage  of 
the  facility  for  power  afforded  by  the 
neighbourhood.  The  country  about  the 
Little  Saskatchewan  River,  upon  which 
Minnedosa  stands,  is  quite  picturesque 
and  very  fertile.  From  an  agricultural 
standpoint  this  district  has,  in  fact,  much 
to  recommend  it. 

Virden. — Another  town  that  forms  the 
centre  of  an  attractive  agricultural  region 
is  Virden,  which  is  situated  upon  Gopher 
Creek,  about  48  miles  west  of  Brandon, 
upon  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  A  steam  laundry,  sash 
and  door  works,  and  pork-packing  factory 
have  already  been  established  at  this 
centre.  The  municipal  affairs  of  this  town 
are  most  energetically  conducted,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  has  been  undertaken 
by  a  number  of  the  leading  citizens  to 
win  for  Virden  still  greater  recognition 
amongst  manufacturers  and  large  whole¬ 
sale  houses.  In  many  respects  the  effort 
deserves  to  succeed.  Virden  is  by  no 
means  unfavourably  situated,  and  the  fact 
that  the  metals  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  enter  its  limits  should  consider¬ 
ably  assist  its  growth.  With  such  com¬ 
munication  as  is  afforded  it  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways,  Virden  can  legitimately  claim 
to  be  considered  when  the  claims  of  rival 
distributing  centres  are  debated. 

Carman. — Carman,  with  a  population 
of  about  1,500,  lies  58  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Winnipeg.  In  transportation 
facilities  it  is  most  generously  favoured, 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
ways  alike  run  trains  through  its  limits. 
As  a  judicial  centre,  the  town  possesses 
a  commodious  Court  House.  A  Land 


Titles  Office,  a  hospital,  numerous  schools, 
banks,  and  churches  are  also  to  be  found 
at  Carman.  Amongst  the  industries  of 
the  town  may  be  mentioned  a  creamery 
and  a  flour  -  mill.  Industrial  openings, 
however,  undoubtedly  exist  in  many 
different  directions. 

Morden. — A  town  somewhat  similar  to 
Carman  in  point  of  size  is  Morden,  to  be 
found  on  the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Whilst 
primarily  a  market  town,  Morden  is  the 
judicial  centre  for  a  large  district  and 
contains  a  Court  House  and  jail.  The 
country  surrounding  this  centre  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  and  by  no  means  uninter¬ 
esting.  The  municipality  uses  its  own 
electric  lighting  plant  and  uniformly 
adopts  a  progressive  policy. 

Stonewall. — Twenty-one  miles  northward 
of  Winnipeg  is  the  small  town  of  Stone¬ 
wall.  Stonewall  is  linked  with  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Central  Canada  by  an  electric 
railway  and  possesses  additional  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  in  the  shape  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  service  between 
Winnipeg  and  Arborg,  upon  which  line 
it  is  situated.  The  most  prominent  build¬ 
ings  include  a  public  school  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  two  hotels,  four  churches,  and  two 
elevators.  Two  banks  have  branches  in 
this  centre.  The  elevator  known  as 
“  Stony  Mountain  ”  may  be  found  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
lime  hills  and  stone  quarries. 

Emerson. — Emerson  is  possibly  best 
known  to  the  tourist  as  a  town  upon  the 
International  boundary,  a  fact  from  which 
it  derives  a  certain  amount  of  importance. 
As  a  railway  town  it  certainly  deserves 
mention,  no  fewer  than  five  lines  running 
through  it.  These  are  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern, 
and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault 
Ste  Marie  Railways.  The  distance  from 
Emerson  to  Winnipeg  is  about  65  miles, 
the  intervening  country  being  almost 
entirely  under  cultivation.  About  Emer¬ 
son  dairy  farming  and  grain  growing  are 
extensively  practised. 

Killarney. — A  market  town  which  is 
attracting  some  attention  as  a  summer 
resort  is  that  possessing  the  attractive 
name  of  Killarney.  This  town  is  situated 
about  165  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turtle 
Mountains,  and  possesses  a  fine  lake  which 
offers  admirable  facilities  for  summer 
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parties.  The  well-settled  farming  district, 
of  which  Killarney  might  be  said  to  form 
the  centre,  contains  many  prosperous 
settlers.  No  account  of  Killarney  would 
be  complete  that  did  not  mention  the 
annual  fair  which  for  a  short  time  crowds 
its  hotels  with  visitors.  Industrially,  the 
town  does  not  as  yet  assume  great  im¬ 
portance.  Such  industries  as  a  sash  and 
door  factory,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  creamery 
may  be  found  here,  and  business  openings 
in  other  directions  will  doubtless  be  filled 
in  the  near  future ;  it  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  Killarney  will  ever  be  a 
manufacturing  centre.  Its  advantages  lie 
principally  in  its  picturesque  situation. 

Boisscvain. — Boissevain,  a  small  market 
town  in  a  most  successful  wheat-producing 
district  has  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  train  services  of  both  tire  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 
Boissevain  lies  about  183  miles  south-west 
of  Winnipeg  and  includes  some  imposing 
schools  and  churches.  The  town,  how¬ 
ever,  has  yet  to  prove  that  it  will  ever 
become  an  important  centre  commercially. 
The  municipality  owns  its  own  electric 
light  plant  and  the  town  is  progressing 
in  many  ways ;  principally,  however, 
Boissevain  ranks  as  a  shopping  centre 
for  the  surrounding  farms. 

Carberry. — Carberry,  another  town  of 
about  the  same  importance,  is  situated 
upon  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Northern  Railways,  about 
47  miles  east  of  Brandon.  The  town  owns 
its  own  electric  light  and  gas  plants ; 
schools  have  been  built,  several  churches 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  principal  streets, 
and  3  or  4  banks  have  opened  branches. 

Beausejour,  about  36  miles  east  of 
Winnipeg  ;  Deloraine,  in  a  well-wooded 
country,  about  202  miles  south-west  of 
Winnipeg  ;  Gladstone,  upon  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways, 
about  91  miles  north-west  of  Winni¬ 
peg  ;  Melita,  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  67  miles  from 
Brandon  ;  and  Macgregor,  upon  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
78  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  are  all  market 
towns,  serving  agricultural  districts, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
describe  in  detail.  These  municipalities 
are  generally  energetically  conducted.  In 
most  instances  they  own  their  own 
electric  light  and  gas  plants  and  other 
facilities.  In  almost  every  case  the 
town  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
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citizen  league  and  a  Hoard  of  Trade 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
its  importance.  Other  growing  centres 
of  a  similar  nature  are,  Rapid 
City,  a  divisional  point  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about 
36  miles  north  of  Brandon ;  Morris,  a 
market  town  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and 
Great  Northern  Railway,  42  miles  south  of 
Winnipeg  ;  Russell,  the  centre  of  a  good 
farming  district,  166  miles  north-west  of 
Portage  la  Prairie ;  Trcherne,  77  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg ;  Manitou,  upon  the 
Napinka  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway;  Grand  View,  207  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Winnipeg  ;  Crystal  City,  130  miles 
south-west  of  Winnipeg,  and  many  others. 
In  fact,  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
province  lying  south  of  the  520  of  latitude, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  small  market 
towns  which,  though  progressive  and 
attractive,  do  not  differ  in  any  material 
respect  from  one  another. 

North  of  the  520  of  latitude  the  country 
becomes  wilder  and  the  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation  more  scattered.  Lake  Winnipeg, 
which  runs  from  latitude  540  southwards 
to  a  point  not  much  more  than  30 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
forms  a  barrier  which  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  lines  skirt  at  its  southern  extremity. 
From  this  point  they  run  westward  and 
north-westward,  sloping  upward  into 
Central  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Central 
and  Northern  Manitoba,  however,  forming 
as  it  were  a  corner  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
must  rely  for  railroad  facilities  upon 
branch  lines  running  northward  from  the 
main  tracks  and  upon  the  line  which  the 
Dominion  Government  is  constructing 
from  Le  Pas  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
to  Hudson  Bay.  Of  the  branch  lines  run¬ 
ning  northward  only  one  as  yet  crosses  the 
fifty-second  degree.  This  line,  controlled 
by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  runs 
from  Portage  la  Prairie,  through  Gladstone 
and  Dauphin,  and  thence  to  the  west  by 
Lake  Winnipegosis  through  Sifton,  Cowan, 
Swan  River,  Mafeking,  and  Powell.  At 
this  point,  being  still  below  the  fifty-third 
degree,  it  turns  westward  into  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Another  line  built  by  the  same 
company  runs  northward  from  Winnipeg 
between  the  Lakes  of  Winnipeg  and 
Winnipegosis  to  Gvpsumville,  a  point  south 
of  the  fifty-second  degree.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  this  line  will 
be  continued  northward  in  the  near  future. 


So  far  therefore  as  railroad  communication 
from  the  south  is  concerned,  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  province  is  still 
unprovided  for.  The  line  already  mentioned 
as  being  constructed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  from  the  town  of  Le  Pas  in 
the  west,  north-eastward  to  Hudson  Bay, 
is  destined  to  exert  a  potent  influence  over 
the  future  of  Northern  Manitoba.  After 
leaving  Le  Pas,  where  it  connects  with 
a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  the  Hudson  Bay  line  runs 
to  the  south  of  two  lakes  known  as 
Saskeram  Lake  and  Atikameg  Lake.  The 
country  here  is  generally  level  and  of  a 
rocky  or  limestone  formation.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  small  timber  is  to  be  found 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Atikameg.  Northward 
of  this  belt  the  soil  is  formed  by  a  clay 
loam  suited  to  the  production  of  vegetables 
of  all  kinds.  Farther  north  again  may 
be  found  haylands,  followed  by  a  large 
timber  belt  containing  spruce,  birch,  pine, 
aspen,  larch,  and  balsam  poplar.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  railway,  the  line  leaving  Lake 
Atikameg,  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Cormorant  and  the  northern  extremity 
of  Moose  Lake,  from  whence  it  runs 
north-eastward  to  Wckusko  Lake.  Be¬ 
tween  Lakes  Cormorant  and  Wekusko  the 
line  runs  over  a  clay  loam  soil  upon 
which  are  large  areas  of  young  poplar  and 
spruce.  Still  farther  along  the  line  the 
country  becomes  rocky  and  gives  evidence 
of  being  a  good  mineral  country.  Land 
suited  to  agriculture  surrounds  this  belt, 
however,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  farmer  will  one  day  be  found  in 
this  portion  of  the  province. 

An  asset  in  which  “New  Manitoba,”  as 
the  recently  added  portion  of  the  province 
is  sometimes  termed,  is  rich  is  that  of 
water  power.  So  vast  are  the  water 
resources  of  this  part  of  the  country  that 
it  has  been  claimed  to  possess  power  to 
turn  “every  wheel  within  the  province, 
from  the  farmer's  grindstone  to  the  street 
car  systems  and  manufacturing  plants  of 
the  great  cities."  Whilst  it  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  many  years  before  this  great  asset 
can  be  fully  developed,  its  presence  should 
not  be  overlooked  when  an  estimate  is 
being  formed  of  the  latent  wealth  of  the 
province. 

More  information  upon  this  point  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  report  of  the  engineer 
responsible  for  the  preliminary  surveys  of 
the  new  railway  from  Le  Pas  to  Hudson 
Bay.  He  says,  “Work  on  the  Nelson  route 


has  developed  the  probability  that  the 
timber  which  may  be  available  by  the 
opening  of  that  route  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  usually  supposed.  The  whole 
country  is  full  of  lakes  and  streams,  and 
different  parties  passing  through  by 
different  routes  have  found  most  of  the 
lakes  and  streams  bordered  by  areas  of 
timber  of  commercial  value.  These  areas 
vary  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  some  as 
large  as  40  or  50  square  miles,  and  in  the 
aggregate  totalling  several  thousand  square 
mile$.  We  have  no  means  of  making  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  quantities, 
as  large  areas  though  tributary  to  the 
railway  route  lie  far  to  one  side  or  other 
of  any  probable  location  of  the  line,  and 
consequently  were  not  visited  by  the 
engineers.  However,  the  information 
obtained  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
the  recommendation  that  a  thorough 
examination  be  made  of  the  timber 
resources  of  this  territory  by  competent 
timber  cruisers." 

There  is,  in  fact,  every  probability  that 
Northern  Manitoba  contains  resources  in 
timber  of  the  utmost  possible  value. 
The  same  authority  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  in  this  latitude 
remarks  that,  “  although  these  lands  may 
require  more  or  less  improvement  in  the 
way  of  clearing  and  drainage,  the  fact 
that  the}’  are  situated  within  a  few  hours' 
run  of  an  ocean  port  may  give  to  these 
lands  a  value  not  hitherto  thought  of,  and 
may  cause  a  more  rapid  settlement  than 
expected.  At  the  inland  Hudson  Bay 
posts  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables 
have  been  grown  successfully  for  years. 
A  study  of  the  records  of  the  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office  indicates  that  the  climate 
is  quite  as  favourable  for  farming  opera¬ 
tions  as  that  of  Prince  Albert.  Our  own 
records  extending  only  from  November 
to  March  simply  corroborate  the  general 
impression  that  it  is  very  cold  during  the 
winter  months,  but  furnish  no  information 
as  to  the  conditions  during  the  summer,  or 
growing  season. 

“  Our  definite  knowledge  of  minerals  is 
limited  to  limestone  and  marble.  The 
limestone  occurs  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  line  a  short  distance  from  Le  Pas, 
in  unlimited  quantities  favourable  for 
quarrying,  and  will  probably  prove  the 
future  source  of  supply  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba. 

“  Marble  of  a  very  high  grade  occurs  on 
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Marble  Island  in  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  also 
found  of  a  fair  quality  at  Port  Churchill. 

“  Iron  ores,  gold,  silver,  galena,  mica,  and 
other  minerals  have  been  discovered  by 
the  Geological  Survey  at  various  localities 
on  the  bay. 

“All  the  evidence  obtainable  points  to 
the  existence  of  various  varieties  of  fish  of 
good  quality  in  Hudson  Bay  in  large 
quantities.  This  should  be  of  great  value 
to  the  West,  as  fresh  fish  can  be  laid  down 
in  24  hours  at  all  the  main  centres  in 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  This  will 
largely  be  an  express  traffic,  and  according 
to  recent  investigations  of  the  Railway 
Commission  this  seems  to  be  a  remunera¬ 
tive  business,  and  should  prove  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.” 

Whilst  these  and  other  assets  are  likely 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  numberless 
industries  in  the  future,  this  portion  of  the 
province  contains  an  industry  that  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  Champlain  and  French 
Canada — that  of  the  fur  trade.  Many  fur¬ 
trading  firms  refuse  definite  figures  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  business  they  do 
annually,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  data  that  will  apply  to  the  entire 
territory.  It  may  safety  be  said,  however, 
that  the  volume  of  business  transacted  is 
very  great  indeed. 

Le  Pas. — The  town  of  Le  Pas  contains 
many  fur  traders,  and  farms  perhaps  the 
most  important  fur  market  in  Canada.  The 
largest  fur  sales  in  exchange  take  place  in 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  trappers  come 
down  from  the  north  by  canoe.  Le  Pas,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  was  the  first  town  in 
New  Manitoba  to  be  incorporated.  With 
a  population  of  about  3,000,  it  forms 
the  northerly  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  line  to  Port  Nelson  upon 
Hudson  Bay.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  three  rivers,  the  Saskatchewan,  Carrot, 
and  Pasquia.  Besides  being  of  importance 
both  as  a  fur-trading  station  and  as  a 
timber  depot,  the  town  forms  an  important 
fish-shipping  station.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
second  most  important  river  point  between 
Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Port  Nelson. — While  Port  Nelson  is  at 
present  an  extremely  small  town  when 
considered  upon  a  population  basis,  there 
is  every  probability  that  as  the  seaport 
of  the  province  it  will  assume  more 
importance  in  the  future.  Situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nelson  River  and  possessing, 
it  is  said,  a  channel  in  which  a  ship 


drawing  26  ft.  may  safety  enter  at  all 
stages  of  the  tide,  this  point  is,  in  many 
respects,  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
responsibilities  of  a  shipping  point.  Some 
discussion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  ice  of  Hudson  Strait  will  interfere 
with  navigation  may  frequently  be  heard. 
Whether  or  no  the  risks  of  navigation  and 
the  corresponding  rates  charged  by  the 
underwriters  will  permit  of  an  extensive 
trade  through  the  Hudson  Bay,  has  still  to 
be  determined.  If  such  a  trade  is  found 
possible,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Port 
Nelson  from  becoming  one  of  the  great 
grain-shipping  ports  of  the  Dominion  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  even  if  navigation  is  too 
restricted  to  make  Port  Nelson  useful  as  a 
grain  port,  it  is  certain,  as  the  terminus  of 
the  railways,  to  become  a  more  or  less 
important  commercial  centre.  Nowhere 
do  the  risks  of  war  appear  more  distant 
than  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Dominion.  That  they  receive  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
however,  is  shown  by  some  interesting 
remarks  by  the  late  chief  engineer  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway  on  the  suitability 
of  Port  Nelson  to  defensive  operations. 

“The  defence  of  Nelson  from  hostile 
fleets  will  be  comparatively  easy,  the  long, 
comparatively  narrow  channel  approach 
being  easily  rendered  impregnable  by 
means  of  sea  mines,  and  rendered  other¬ 
wise  dangerous  by  the  removal  or  changing 
of  buoys  and  other  channel  marks.  Battle¬ 
ships  which  carry  the  extreme  long-range 
guns  are  of  such  a  draught  as  to  render 
it  somewhat  dangerous  to  manoeuvre  in 
less  than  45  ft.  of  water,  thus  preventing 
their  closer  approach  than  15  or  18  miles,  a 
distance  considerably  greater  than  the 
effective  range  of  even  the  heaviest  guns. 
The  lighter  ships  which  might  approach 
closer  carry  correspondingly  lighter  guns. 
The  establishment  of  strong  batteries  and 
forts  at  Sam’s  Creek  would  seem  to  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  render  Port  Nelson 
absolutely  unassailable. 

“It  might  be  mentioned  here  in  passing, 
the  greatly  increased  difficulty  a  hostile 
fleet  would  have  on  blockading  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Canada  were  the  Hudson  Bay 
route  opened.  The  fact  that  ships  may 
enter  and  leave  Port  Nelson  all  the  year 
round  is  a  fact  worth  remembering  when 
the  possibilities  of  war  are  considered.” 

Fort  Churchill. — To  the  north  of  Port 
Nelson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River, 
lies  Fort  Churchill.  The  claims  of  this 
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port  to  form  the  terminus  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway  were  for  some  time  eagerly 
debated,  the  Dominion  Government  at 
length  deciding  upon  Port  Nelson  as  being 
the  more  suitable  for  shipping  purposes. 
Fort  Churchill  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Churchill  River,  where  the  river  passes 
through  a  large  tidal  flat  or  lagoon,  mostly 
dry  at  low  water  except  near  the  outlet 
to  the  sea.  The  lagoon  is  surrounded  by 
hills  consisting  of  rock  at  the  sea  outlet 
and  of  sand  and  gravel  farther  up  the  river. 
The  only  available  situation  for  docks  is 
said  to  be  near  Cape  Merry.  Owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  improving  the  Churchill  River 
to  afford  inland  communication.  The 
harbour  freezes  over  about  November  15th 
and  opens  again  about  June  19th.  For 
defensive  purposes  Fort  Churchill  does  not 
offer  the  same  facilities  as  Port  Nelson, 
since,  being  practically  upon  the  open  sea, 
it  can  be  defended  only  by  strong  forts 
placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
port. 

Beyond  Le  Pas,  Port  Nelson,  and  Fort 
Churchill,  the  northerly  portions  of  the 
province  contain  no  centre  that  as  yet 
shows  signs  of  developing  into  commercial 
prominence.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
however,  that  the  gradual  opening  up  of 
this  vast  and  wealthy  district  will  bring 
with  it  the  formation  of  new  towns  and 
centres  of  activity.  Manitoba  has  but  two 
needs  :  that  of  a  population  to  develop  its 
resources,  and  that  of  adequate  capital, 
without  which  commercial  expansion  can 
scarcely  be  looked  for.  Both  requirements, 
however,  are  gradually  being  met.  Year 
by  year  the  population  increases,  and,  as 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  becomes 
settled,  flows  upwards  into  the  untouched 
north.  Investors,  again,  are  by  this  time 
definitely  interested  in  Manitoba,  and 
though  financial  prosperity  has  its  ebbs 
and  flows,  the  province  is  steadily  becoming 
more  wealthy  and  more  sought  after  as  a 
field  for  investment. 

■m 

CANADIAN  PHCENIX  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

This  company  was  originally  incor¬ 
porated  by  Special  Act  in  1906  as  the 
Brandon  Insurance  Company,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  1500,000,  a  subscribed 
capital  of  $270,000,  and  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $49,037.  It  transacts  a  general  fire, 
lightning,  wind -storm,  live-stock,  and 
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matine  insurance  business,  The  start  was 
made  in  a  small  way,  but  by  writing  a  care- 
lul,  conservative  business,  upon  desirable 
lines,  and  accepting  no  specially  hazardous 
risks,  the  company  has  gradually  reached 
its  present  highly  satisfactory  position,  and 
in  1912  its  aggregate  premium  income  was 
$150,000.  In  the  matter  of  re-insurance 
the  company  deals  with  the  Central  Canada 
Insurance  Company,  the  Anchor  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance,  the  Ontario  Insurance 
Company,  the  Winnipeg  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Property  Insurance  Company, 
the  Equity  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Midland  Insurance  Company.  General 
agencies  are  maintained  at  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  Victoria, 
Kamloops,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge, 
Macleod,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Moose  Jaw, 
and  St.  John,  N.B. 

In  1907-8  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was 
declared  upon  the  paid-up  capital,  but 
since  that  date,  instead  of  declaring  a 
dividend,  the  reserve  has  been  increased, 
and  in  1911  the  profit  upon  the  business 
amounted  to  one-third  of  the  paid-up 
capital 

The  principal  officers  of  the  company 
are  :  president,  A.  E.  McKenzie ;  vice- 
president,  Major  A.  L.  Young;  secretary 
and  manager,  Colonel  F.  J.  Clark.  The 
latter  has  been  connected  with  the 
insurance  and  loan  business  most  of  his 
life,  and  is  the  originator  of  the  Canadian- 
Phoenix  Company.  The  company  has  also 
been  fortunate  in  having  associated  with 
it  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Coldwell,  Minister  of 
Education  for  Manitoba,  who  was  one  of 
its  original  directors  and  its  second 
president ;  Mr.  George  Bury,  vice-president 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
and  other  prominent  business  men  of  the 


BRANDON  CLUB 

In  the  year  1896  a  few  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  residents  of  Brandon  decided  that, 
to  meet  the  growing  social  needs  of  the 
town,  and  in  some  small  measure  supply 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  have  an 
organization  with  centrally  situated 
headquarters,  and  a  room  was  hired  for 
this  purpose.  Founded  in  this  small  way 
in  1896,  the  Brandon  Club  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  Government  of  Manitoba 
in  1904,  and  has  in  recent  years  grown 
so  much  that  now  it  numbers  among  its 
members  not  only  the  leading  citizens  of 


Brandon,  but  also  those  of  the  Western 
Provinces,  together  with  not  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  whole 
Dominion.  Nor  has  the  growth  of  the 
club  been  confined  to  its  membership 
only.  Financially  also  it  has  grown 
till  at  the  present  day  it  owns  outright 
its  own  extensive  premises,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  large  and  commodious  club 
building  conveniently  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  Street  and  Princess 
Avenue.  This  success  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  long  line  of  energetic 
secretaries  who  have  devoted  a  great  part 
of  their  time  to  building  up  the  Brandon 
Club.  Among  these  Messrs.  C.  Arthur  Rae 
and  H.  M.  Cherry  deserve  special  mention. 

The  club  was  founded  as  a  social 
organization,  and  since  its  inception  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  fulfilling 
its  purpose  ;  this  is  demonstrated  as  much 
by  its  long  list  of  members  as  by  the 
constant  use  that  is  made  of  it  as  a 
general  rendezvous  at  all  hours  of  the 
day. 

The  management  of  the  club  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  eight  members, 
of  whom  four  retire  each  year.  The 
officers  of  the  club  at  present  are : 
president,  George  B.  Coleman,  K.C.  ; 
vice-president,  Henry  E.  Henderson,  K.C. ; 
executive  committee,  Dr.  W.  L.  Harcourt, 
J.  W.  G.  Watson,  Peter  Payne,  J.  A. 
Robinson,  E.  L.  Christie,  E.  S.  Phillips. 


J.  W.  FLEMING 

Major  J.  W.  Fleming  came  to  Brandon 
from  New  Brunswick  in  1881,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  business  career  as  a  druggist 
in  conjunction  with  his  father.  Three 
years  ago  he  sold  his  drug  business  and 
became  a  real  estate  agent,  after  specu¬ 
lating  in  that  line  for  many  years.  He  deals 
in  all  classes  of  real  estate,  farm  and  city 
lands,  insurance  and  loans.  Major  Fleming 
is  at  present  mayor  of  Brandon.  This  is  the 
fifth  time  he  has  held  the  chief  magistracy 
of  that  city,  while  he  has  been  connected 
with  municipal  work  for  seventeen  years. 
Besides  being  a  major  of  the  12th  Mani¬ 
toba  Dragoons,  the  mayor  is  an  enthusiastic 
automobilist,  and  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  being  a 
member  of  the  Brandon  Lacrosse  team 
when  it  held  the  championship  of 
Manitoba. 
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G.  A.  GRIERSON 

One  of  Minncdosa’s  foremost  citizens 
is  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  lie  was  born  in 
Ontario  and  educated  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  for 
many  years  followed  the  scholastic  pro¬ 
fession.  He  came  to  Minnedosa  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  the  School  Board,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  contested  the  constituency 
of  Monquette  at  the  last  Dominion 
elections,  but  was  unsuccessful. 


0.  L.  HARWOOD 

Mr.  O.  L.  Harwood  is  engaged  in  an 
investment  and  financial  business,  handling 
all  classes  of  city  property  and  farm  lands, 
insurance  of  all  kinds,  and  mortgage  loans. 
He  commenced  business  in  1903,  and 
represents  many  well-established  British 
and  Canadian  companies.  Mr.  Harwood 
is  well  versed  in  the  opportunities  for 
investment  in  the  West  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  a  wide  and  ever-growing 
circle  of  clients.  He  is  on  the  executive 
of  a  number  of  public  boards  in  the  citv. 

cSk* 

J.  H.  HUGHES 

For  many  years  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  large 
lumber  merchant  in  Brandon,  and,  in  course 
of  business,  acquired  much  property,  chiefly 
on  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets.  At 
present  most  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with 
the  management  of  this  property  and 
municipal  work.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  for  a  very  long  time  Mr.  Hughes  has 
paid  one-fortieth  part  of  the  taxes  of 
Brandon.  He  owns  four  sections  of  farm 
land  on  the  Broom  Hill  extension  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  is  an  ardent 
motorist,  and  has  been  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Brandon  for  seven  years. 


COLIN  J.  E.  MAXWELL 

Mr  Colin  J.  E.  Maxwell,  mavor  of 
Transcona  in  1912,  is  one  of  the  self-made 
men  of  the  Great  West.  Starting  out  from 
home  many  years  ago  without  a  dollar,  he 
is  to-day  a  wealthy  man,  and  in  a  literal 
sense  has  done  a  great  deal  to  build  up 
the  cities  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Maxwell  i> 
a  native  of  Manitoba,  and  was  born  at 
Portage  la  Prairie  in  1878.  He  is  the  son 
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of  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Maxwell,  architect  and 
civil  engineer,  who  was  with  the  first  party 
to  operate  in  the  Rockies  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Colin  Maxwell  also 
qualified  as  an  architect,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen  started  on  construction 
work  with  a  contracting  firm.  He 
worked  throughout  Manitoba,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia  for 
some  years,  and  then  went  to  Monti  eal, 
where  he  remained  five  years.  While 
there  he  superintended  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  large  buildings  and 
industrial  plants  throughout  Eastern 
Canada,  and  in  most  of  the  big  cities. 
Mr.  Maxwell  was  associated  at  different 
times  with  such  well-known  firms  as 
Messrs.  P.  Lyal  and  Sons,  C.  E.  Deacon, 
and  John  Quinland  &  Co.  In  May  1909 
Mr.  Maxwell  returned  west,  took  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  National  trans¬ 
continental  Railway  Company’s  six 
million  dollar  transcontinental  shops  at 
Transcona  for  Messrs.  Haney,  Quinlan,  and 
Robertson,  the  contractors.  Mr.  Maxwell 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  1  rade, 
and  associating  himself  prominently  with 
local  industries  and  public  affairs  was 
elected  mayor  of  Transcona  by  acclamation 
on  May  10,  1912,  becoming  the  first  mayor 
of  that  town.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  brought 
to  bear  on  the  municipal  affairs  of 
Transcona  the  same  thoroughness  which 
has  characterized  his  handling  of  big  works 
for  private  corporations.  Since  his 
appointment  to  office  the  council  has 
carried  out  the  grading  of  seven  miles  of 
streets  and  about  ten  miles  of  sidewalks. 
It  has  purchased  a  nuisance  ground, 
waterworks  site,  material  yard,  and  site 
for  town  buildings.  The  council  has 
erected  a  town  hall  containing  offices  for 
the  municipality,  a  police  station,  fire  hall 
and  stables,  and  has  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  supply  of  electric  light.  Under 
Mr.  Maxwell’s  able  administration 
Transcona  bids  fair  to  become  a 
prosperous  and  well-planned  city. 

PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE  COUNTRY 
CLUB 

The  Portage  la  Prairie  Country  Club  plays 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  social  and 
sporting  life  of  Manitoba,  being  one  of 
the  chief  organizations  of  its  kind  within 
the  province.  The  grounds  comprise  no 
fewer  than  3,000  acres  of  marsh  lands  and 


lie  15  miles  to  the  north  of  Portage  la 
Prairie.  The  club-house  is  a  spacious  and 
comfortable  building,  equipped  with  all  the 
conveniences  usually  found  in  modern 
clubs  and  including  28  bedrooms.  A 
boathouse,  garage,  and  stables  are  attached 
together  with  quarters  for  the  caretaker. 
The  president  is  Mr.  William  Richardson, 
a  real  estate  agent  and  a  keen  sportsman, 
while  the  onerous  duties  of  secretary 
are  ably  undertaken  by  Mr.  S.  M. 
McDonald. 

WILLIAM  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  William  Richardson  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  England,  and  came  to  Canada 
when  an  infant.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Portage  la  Prairie  Grammar  School  and 
Business  College,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  real  estate 
agents  in  Portage  la  Prairie,  dealing  in 
all  kinds  of  city  property  and  farm  lands, 
as  well  as  conducting  an  insurance,  loan, 
and  trust  business.  He  is  on  the  council 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  president  of  the 
Portage  la  Prairie  Development  Company 
and  of  the  Country  Club,  and  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  shooting, 
and  is  a  motor  enthusiast,  owning  many 
motor-cars  and  motor-boats. 

D.  G.  ROSS 

For  his  second  term  Dr.  D.  G.  Ross  is 
holding  office  as  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Selkirk.  It  is  as  a  residential  quarter  for 
the  wealthier  section  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  developing  Winnipeg  that  Dr.  Ross 
expects  Selkirk  to  figure  in  the  near  future, 
and  to  speed  this  time  he  has  used  every 
effort.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his  energetic 
initiative  that  a  macadamized  road  between 
Winnipeg  and  Selkirk  has  been  com¬ 
menced. 

A  native  of  Ontario,  and  born  of  Canadian 
parents,  Dr.  Ross  received  his  earlier 
education  at  the  Carlton  Place  High  School 
and  afterwards  studied  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  where  he  graduated  as  a  B.A. 
and  M.D.  Immediately  after  graduation 
(it  is  now  14  years  ago)  he  started  prac¬ 
tice  in  Selkirk,  the  area  of  his  labours 
extending  over  a  radius  of  some  20  miles. 
He  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
local  affairs,  and  has  served  upon  the 
council  for  many  years,  whilst  he  has  held 
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office  as  president  of  the  local  Board  of 
Trade. 

STEPHENS  BRICK  COMPANY,  LTD. 

A  prosperous  industrial  undertaking  in 
the  vicinity  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba, 
is  that  of  the  Stephens  Brick  Company, 
with  works  close  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  station.  The  company’s  plant  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  and  is  thoroughly 
up  to  date.  Three  soft  mud  brick 
machines,  with  a  capacity  of  13,000,000 
bricks  per  season,  are  in  operation,  and 
are  supplied  with  clay  from  local  sources. 
This  clay  deposit  is  of  unusually  excellent 
quality,  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit 
being  light  yellowish  silty  clay,  and  the 
lower  part  mottled  yellow  and  grey  clay, 
which  is  more  dense  and  plastic.  The 
deposit  of  clay  is  about  600  ft.  wide  and 
appears  to  occupy  an  abandoned  channel 
of  the  Assiniboine  River  about  2  miles 
north  of  the  present  river-bed,  and  at  a 
much  higher  level.  The  company’s  sole 
product  is  a  soft  mud  brick  of  light  buff 
colour,  hard  and  with  a  good  ring  when 
burned.  The  laboratory  examination  of 
the  clay  shows  that  it  is  a  very  plastic 
calcareous  clay  which,  when  worked  up 
with  28-4  per  cent,  of  water,  has  an  average 
shrinkage  of  6‘2  per  cent.  The  average 
tensile  strength  is  269  lb.  per  square  inch. 
The  bricks  are  burned  in  16  down-draught 
kilns  of  100,000  capacity  each,  and  in 
continuous  kilns  of  16  chambers  having 
a  capacity  of  25,000  per  chamber.  The 
fuel  is  Youghiogheny  screenings  burned 
under  forced  draught  in  the  down-draught 
kilns,  the  forced  draught  being  supplied 
by  a  9-horse-power  gas  engine.  Water 
smoking  and  burning  is  accomplished 
in  about  74  days,  after  which  the 
bricks  are  loaded  in  freight  cars.  The 
working  season  lasts  from  May  till  October, 
and  in  this  period  of  1912  13,000,000  bricks 
were  produced.  The  company’s  output 
finds  a  ready  market  to  the  west  of  Portage 
la  Prairie,  and  are  sent  as  far  as  Edson, 
Alberta,  and  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan, 
selling  at  an  average  price  of  from  #10 
to  $13  per  thousand. 

Mr.  H.  Stephens,  the  founder  of  the 
company,  is  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  came  to  Portage  la  Prairie 
in  the  year  1896.  He  founded  the  present 
undertaking  4  years  later,  and  in  1906 
converted  it  into  a  private  limited 
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company.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  real  estate  con¬ 
sisting  of  building  sites  and  warehouse 
property  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Canadian  Northern,  and  Grand 
l'runk  Pacific  Railways.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Portage  Club  and  the  Portage 
Country  Club  in  Portage  la  Prairie,  and 
the  Adanac  Club  in  Winnipeg. 

OCCIDENTAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

This  company,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Wawanesa,  Manitoba,  was 
formed  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Government  of  Manitoba  in  May  1902. 
Later,  in  May  1909,  it  received  a  charter 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  transacts  a  general  fire  insurance 
business  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland,  but  accepts  no  risks 
upon  farms,  that  branch  of  the  business 
being  handled  by  a  sister  company,  the 
Wawanesa  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  It  has  a  subscribed  capital 
of  $500,000,  but  has  only  been  obliged  to 
call  for  $150,000  of  this.  The  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  paid- 
up  capital,  and  nearly  $10,000,000  of 
insurance  is  covered.  Since  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  it  has  paid  the  following  dividends  : 
February  1903,  6  per  cent. ;  October  1903, 
100  per  cent,  bonus;  December  1904,  10 
per  cent. ;  December  1905,  10  per  cent.  ; 


January  1906,  5  per  cent.  ;  April  1907,  5 
per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  bonus.  Since 
1907  a  steady  cash  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  has  been  paid. 

'I'he  general  manager  is  Mr.  A.  F. 
Kempton,  regarding  whom  a  short  notice 
appears  under  the  caption  of  the  Wawanesa 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 


WAWANESA  MUTUAL  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

One  of  the  most  interesting  husi  'esses 
in  rural  Manitoba  is  that  conducted  at 
Wawanesa  by  the  Wawanesa  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  Wawanesa  is  a 
small  village  containing  no  more  than 
500  inhabitants,  ^yet  it  has  not  merely  given 
birth  to  but  supported  in  no  half-hearted 
manner  a  commercial  enterprise  that  has 
been  a  great  success.  The  Wawanesa 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
established  in  October  1896  with  no 
capital.  Its  business  is  transacted  with 
farmers  only  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  ;  the  farmers 
are  themselves  the  proprietors  of  the 
business.  To-day  no  fewer  than  24,792 
farms  are  insured  by  the  company  for 
$24,343,506.  At  the  end  of  1896  the  excess 
of  assets  over  liabilities  was  $540  ;  now 
they  are  $550,000. 

This  result  has  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  financial  ability  of  the 
company's  founder  and  managing  director, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Kempton.  A  native  of  Queen’s 


County,  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Kempton  came 
to  Manitoba  in  1880  and  took  up  the 
insurance  business  in  1888.  He  is  a  man 
of  no  little  originality,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  one  of  his  office  rules,  which  allows 
the  members  of  the  staff  to  leave  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  provided  they 
take  a  two-mile  walk.  Such  members  as 
do  not  care  to  fall  in  with  this  arrangement 
are  required  to  remain  at  their  desks  until 
4.30.  Mr.  Kempton  is  also  the  founder 
of  the  Occidental  Trust  Companv  and  the 
Occidental  Fire  Insurance  Company. 


OCCIDENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

The  Occidental  Trust  Company  of 
Wawanesa,  Manitoba,  was  incorporated  on 
May  26,  1912,  under  a  Provincial  Charter. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $r, 000, 000,  but 
this  may  be  increased  to  $3,000,000  upon 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  share¬ 
holders.  The  subscribed  capital  is 
$373,100 

The  powers  of  the  company  are  those 
of  a  trust  company  in  general  and  also 
of  a  loan  company,  loans  being  confined 
to  first  mortgages  on  improved  farm 
properties  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  stock 
of  the  company  was  quoted  on  'Change 
on  J uly  2,  1912,  the  day  that  business  was 
commenced,  at  par,  while  a  week  later  it 
was  quoted  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent. 

The  general  manager  is  Mr.  A.  F. 
Kempton,  regarding  whom  a  short  notice 
appears  above. 
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ID  WAY  between  the 
lakes  of  Manitoba 
and  the  International 
boundary  line,  at 
the  point  where  the 
transcontinental  lines 
from  the  west  con¬ 
verge,  is  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  the  political  capital  of  Manitoba 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  West. 

When  Lord  Selkirk’s  settlers  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city  in  1812  it  was 
with  no  thought  of  a  future  of  commercial 
or  industrial  greatness.  Even  in  1870 
when  Fort  Garry,  as  the  settlement  was 
termed,  became  known  to  the  outside 
world  as  the  seat  of  the  Riel  rebellion, 
only  240  people  dwelt  within  and  around 
the  walls  of  the  fort. 

Winnipeg  was  incorporated  in  1874  and 
first  began  to  make  pronounced  progress 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  would  pass  through  the 
city  on  its  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  eighties  the  population  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  1885  amounted  to  19,574. 
By  1902  it  had  become  48,411  ;  by  1905, 
79)975;  and  to-day  it  is  not  less  than 
200,000. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  Winnipeg 
was  inevitably  attended  by  a  similar 


increase  in  its  property  values,  which  rose 
at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  all  classes  of  the 
community  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
to  speculate.  The  richest  men  in  Winnipeg 
to-day  are  those  who  invested  luckily,  some 
with  well-conceived  ideas  as  to  the  trend 
of  development,  others  with  reckless 
indiscrimination.  Land  purchased  in  1901 
for  is.  a  front  foot  was  sold  in  1913 
for  £$i  a  front  foot,  while  property 
on  the  most  important  corner  of  the  city, 
the  point  at  which  Portage  Avenue  forms 
a  right  angle  with  Main  Street,  is  to-day 
valued  at  $7,500  per  front  foot. 

For  many  years  people  made  money 
in  the  easiest  fashion,  and,  as  may  be 
expected,  spent  it  as  easily.  All  classes 
of  business  increased  at  a  pace  that  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  their  owners. 
Firms  that  commenced  operations  ten 
years  ago  with  but  sufficient  capital  to 
tide  them  over  the  first  month  are  to-day 
wealthy  corporations  trading  throughout 
the  Dominion.  Periodical  halts  there  have 
been  when  financial  stringencies  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  has  checked 
for  a  few  months  that  inflow  of  capital 
on  which  a  new  country  depends.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  in  fact,  business  in 
Winnipeg,  though  not  at  a  standstill,  is 
very  quiet.  But  this  is  a  purely  temporary 
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condition,  and  in  the  opinion  of  experts 
will  be  followed  by  a  long  period  of  steady 
growth  and  development  upon  lines  that 
will  ensure  a  more  permanent  prosperity. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  visitors 
to  Winnipeg  reach  it  by  means  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  their  first  view  of  the 
Western  metropolis  embraces  a  rather 
dingy  neighbourhood  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  city. 
The  railway  station  itself  is  a  commodious 
and  imposing  structure,  and  combined  with 
the  Roj'al  Alexandra  Hotel  lends  a  certain 
dignity  to  this  part  of  the  city.  But  the 
street  upon  which  the  railway  station 
stands  is  a  mean  thoroughfare  flanked 
with  small  second-hand  stores  built  of 
wood.  The  safne  type  of  building  is 
found  very  largely  on  the  adjacent  sec¬ 
tion  of  Main  Street  through  which  the 
visitor  has  to  pass  on  his  way  from  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Hotel  to  the  principal 
shopping  and  theatre  centres.  A  few  larger 
buildings  are  found  here,  but  for  the  most 
part  two-story  wooden  structures,  erected 
when  Winnipeg  was  little  more  than  a 
prairie  village,  predominate.  They  are  not 
without  interest,  however,  for  many  of 
them  contain  an  amazingly  miscellaneous 
collection  of  weapons,  tools,  instruments, 
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clothing,  and  other  articles.  Unfortunately 
there  is  at  present  little  reason  to  expect 
any  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  Main  Street,  for  the  city  is 
developing  to  the  west  and  south  and 
the  large  office  blocks  and  spacious  stores 
do  not  commence  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  until  the  City  Hall  is  reached.  The 
latter  is  itself  inadequate,  but  on  festive 
occasions  its  red  brick  adorned  with  Hags 
and  other  decorations  combines  with  a 
small  ornamental  garden  to  make  a  brave 
show.  Several  of  the  municipal  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  obliged  to  seek  housing 
room  elsewhere.  The  suggestion  of  a  new 
and  larger  City  Hall  has  now  assumed 
practical  form.  Winnipeg  is  governed  by 
a  Council  composed  of  a  mayor,  four 
controllers,  and  14  aldermen,  the  mayor 
receiving  no  salary  but  being  paid  an 
indemnity  of  $5,000  against  official 
expenses.  The  controllers  form  a  Board 
of  Control  which,  as  an  executive  body, 
deals  with  all  financial  matters,  regulates 
and  supervises  expenditure,  revenue,  and 
investments,  nominates  all  heads  of 
departments,  prepares  specifications, 
inspects  and  reports  to  the  Council  upon 
all  municipal  works,  and  generally 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  city  except 
as  to  the  public  schools  and  police 
department.  The  former  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Public  School  Board,  while 
the  latter  are  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners,  which  consists 
of  the  Mayor,  the  County  Court  judge, 
police  magistrate,  and  two  members  of 
the  Council  appointed  annually. 

Immediately  near  to  the  City  Hall  loom 
the  two  tall  buildings  owned  by  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Confederation 
Life  Association  which,  facing  one  another 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  form  a 
gateway  to  the  financial  and  retail  shopping 
districts.  From  this  point  onwards  larger 
shops  and  a  succession  of  banks  give  a 
more  dignified  appearance  to  the  street. 
On  the  east  side  is  the  handsome  edifice 
occupied  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  and  immediately  adjoining  it 
is  the  tall,  narrow  building  which  forms 
the  home  of  the  Union  Trust  Company. 
Almost  immediately  opposite  is  the 
McIntyre  Block,  the  most  important  of 
the  older  office  buildings.  A  little  beyond 
this  is  the  most  important  corner  in 
Western  Canada,  formed  by  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  Main  Street  and  Portage  Avenue. 
On  this  corner,  on  the  east  side  of  Main 


Street,  is  the  massive  building  in  which 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  conducts  its  business, 
while  to  the  west  are  the  tall  structures 
known  as  the  Nanton  and  McArthur 
Blocks.  Main  Street  continues  past 
Portage  Avenue  in  its  southerly  course 
and  extends  for  about  a  mile  to  the 
Assiniboine  River.  While  some  of  the 
buildings  are  fully  as  poor  as  the  worst 
on  Main  Street  north  of  the  City  Hall, 
there  are  also  several  which  will  imme¬ 
diately  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 
The  Industrial  Bureau,  a  long,  low 
building,  painted  white  and  surmounted 
by  domes,  is  curiously  reminiscent  of 
exhibition  grounds.  Here  in  small  booths 
may  be  seen  samples  of  various  goods 
manufactured  by  local  industries.  A  small 
Art  Gallery  is  maintained  in  the  Bureau 
and  the  offices  of  the  Publicity  Commis¬ 
sioner  are  also  in  the  building.  Farther 
along  are  the  premises  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  almost  immediately  opposite 
the  latter,  which,  by  the  way,  are  situated 
at  the  point  where  Main  Street  is  joined 
at  right  angles  by  Broadway,  the  finest 
boulevard  in  the  city,  is  the  magnificent 
Union  Station,  the  joint  possession  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  companies. 

The  principal  shops  and  some  of  the 
largest  buildings  are  situated  on  Portage 
Avenue,  which  extends  far  beyond  the 
western  boundary  of  the  city.  A  few  yards 
from  Main  Street  is  the  Post  Office,  a  stone- 
fronted  building,  in  the  upper  stories  of 
which  are  the  Customs  and  other  offices  in 
the  service  of  the  Federal  Government. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  avenue  is  the 
Sterling  Bank,  while  on  the  same  side  as 
the  Post  Office  are  the  Somerset  Building 
and  the  huge  department  stores  known 
throughout  the  West  as  “  Eaton’s.”  Both 
are  built  of  red  brick  and,  standing  adjacent 
to  one  another,  give  this  part  of  Portage 
'  Avenue  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
“Eaton’s”  has  a  frontage  of  848  ft.  on 
Portage  Avenue,  Donald  and  Hargrave 
Streets,  and  is  eight  stories  high.  During 
the  Christmas  season  no  fewer  than  5,000 
employees  are  kept  busy  in  the  various 
departments,  and  even  this  number  has  to 
work  without  cessation  to  serve  the  many 
customers  who  come  and  go  throughout 
the  day.  A  little  farther  along  the  avenue 
a  vacant  site,  even  larger  than  that  upon 
which  “  Eaton’s  ”  stands,  marks  the  future 
home  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  who 
have  already  commenced  the  erection  of 
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a  building  which  will  exceed  even  the 
formidable  dimensions  of  “  Eaton's.” 

The  streets  which  intersect  both  Portage 
Avenue  and  Main  Street  also  contain  many 
buildings  of  very  substantial  proportions. 
The  wholesale  district  is  situated  both  to 
the  east  and  west  of  Main  Street,  and  on 
McDermott  and  Bannatyne  Avenues  and 
Princess  Street  is  found  a  succession  of 
huge  warehouses.  Many  of  the  largest 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  established 
distributing  branches  in  Winnipeg,  and 
many  merchants  bring  the  products  of  the 
world  to  the  city,  whence  they  are  redis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  West.  Not  a  few 
of  the  warehouses  are  models  of  modern 
construction  and  equipment,  and  most  of 
those  lying  to  the  east  of  Main  Street  are 
connected  by  sidings  with  the  main  railway 
lines.  Several  large  office  buildings  have 
recently  been  erected  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Portage  Avenue  and  close  to  the 
wholesale  district. 

Apart  from  the  tall  buildings  the  feature 
that  first  attracts  the  visitor’s  attention  is 
the  extraordinary  width  of  Main  Street  and 
Portage  Avenue.  The  actual  roadway  in 
each  case  is  96  ft.  in  width,  to  which  must 
be  added  two  pavements  each  18  ft.  in 
width.  From  house  to  house,  therefore, 
these  thoroughfares  are  no  less  than  132  ft. 
wide— a  width  that  the  pedestrian  not 
infrequently  finds  somewhat  inconvenient. 
The  intersecting  and  parallel  streets  are 
narrower,  40  ft.  being  devoted  to  the  road¬ 
way  and  26  ft.  to  the  two  pavements.  It 
may  be  noted  that  there  are  between  90 
and  100  miles  of  asphalted  streets  and 
about  no  miles  of  granolithic  pavements. 
Beyond  a  certain  boundary  the  roadways 
are  macadam  and  the  pavements  of  wood, 
but  the  asphalt  and  granolithic  area  is 
being  gradually  extended.  Of  wood  pave¬ 
ments  there  are  over  400  miles,  which 
require  and  receive  constant  attention, 
daily  inspections  being  made  and  damage 
instantly  repaired. 

Broadway  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  finest  boulevard  in  the  city.  The 
term  boulevard  is  used  to  denote  a  street  in 
which  the  pavement  is  separated  from  the 
roadway  by  a  grass  stretch  planted  with 
trees.  The  trees  which  flank  Broadway 
are  large,  and  the  street  gains  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  other  grass  plots  and  trees 
which  separate  the  tram-lines  from  the 
roadway.  At  one  time  Broadway  was  the 
residential  thoroughfare  favoured  by  some 
of  Winnipeg’s  wealthiest  men.  The  many 
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fine  houses,  however,  have  been  turned  into 
boarding-houses  and  institutions,  and  have 
been  shorn  of  much  of  their  former  glory. 
Nevertheless  Broadway  has  several  build¬ 
ings  which  are  worth}"  of  notice.  Late  in 
the  year  1913  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Company  opened  their  magnificent 
hotel  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Main  Street,  a  silent  witness  to 
the  faith  held  by  the  great  transportation 
company  in  the  future  of  Winnipeg.  The 
Fort  Garry  Hotel,  as  it  is  called,  contains 
300  rooms,  but  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  double  the  size  of  the  building. 
Farther  along  are  Parliament  Buildings, 
the  home  of  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
This  building,  soon  to  be  superseded  by 
the  imposing  pile  now  in  course  of  erection, 
is  not  particularly  large,  but  it  is  surrounded 
by  lawns  and  trees  that  give  it  no  little 
charm.  Government  House  and  its  grounds 
are  adjoining,  and  the  whole  forms  a  scene 
not  easily  found  in  other  prairie  cities. 

Opposite  Parliament  Buildings  is  the 
Land  Titles  Office,  a  white  stone  building 
behind  which  may  be  seen  the  Court  House, 
a  very  large  but  rather  gloomy  edifice  facing 
on  Kennedy  Street.  Almost  next  to  the 
Land  Titles  Office  is  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  a  building  scarcely  larger  than 
many  high  and  public  schools  in  Western 
Canada.  Adjoining  it  is  an  athletic  field 
on  which  lacrosse  matches  are  played  in 
summer  evenings,  and  where  the  Winnipeg 
Cricket  Club  plays  its  Saturday  afternoon 
matches.  Opposite  is  a  large  armoury  and 
drill  ground,  and  also  the  Osborne  Barracks, 
the  head-quarters  of  Strathcona’s  Horse. 

Broadway  is  also  the  site  of  several  fine 
apartment  houses,  in  which  suites  of  varying 
magnitude  and  elegance  may  be  rented. 
Such  buildings  are  very  numerous  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  suites 
are  extremely  popular.  In  the  winter  they 
certainly  offer  the  most  comfortable  means 
of  living,  for  they  are  thoroughly  warmed 
by  a  steam-heating  apparatus,  which  is 
attended  by  a  janitor,  and  the  tenant  is 
thus  saved  the  necessity  of  looking  after  a 
furnace.  Hot  and  cold  water  are  laid  on 
to  each  suite,  storm  windows  are  provided 
against  the  cold,  and,  in  the  larger  blocks, 
electric  elevators  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
climbing  stairs.  Rents,  however,  are  high, 
a  five-roomed  suite  costing  from  $70  to 
1 100  a  month,  a  four-roomed  suite  from 
#45  to  $70  a  month,  and  a  three-roomed 
suite  from  $30  to  $45  a  month. 

While  dealing  with  this  subject  it  may 


be  said  that  rents  generally  are  very  high 
in  Winnipeg  when  judged  by  English 
standards ;  in  fact  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  house  rent  is  three  times  as  costly. 
Nor  is  the  workmanship  always  everything 
that  might  be  desired,  for  many  houses  are 
rushed  to  completion  at  a  rate  that  does 
not  allow  of  proper  attention  to  details. 
The  rent  of  a  small  house  of  six  rooms 
varies  according  to  locality  from  $20  to  $50 
per  month;  even  a  workman’s  cottage  can 
rarely  be  obtained  for  less  than  #15  a 
month.  Added  to  this  during  the  winter 
months  is  the  cost  of  fuel.  A  furnace  must 
be  kept  up  night  and  day  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  a  six-  or  seven- 
roomed  house  will  require  at  least  10  or  12 
tons  of  coal  during  that  period.  Coal  costs 
about  $11  per  ton,  so  that  the  item  of 
heating  is  one  that  requires  no  little  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  not  likely  that  rents  will 
decrease  for  some  years  to  come,  since  the 
population  of  the  city  is  increasing  each 
year  by  some  20,000  persons,  and  the 
builders  can  scarce  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  houses.  Rents  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  average  wages  paid  to 
clerks  and  similar  classes,  and  form  a  most 
serious  item  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Bachelors  and  unmarried  women  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  an 
astonishing  number  of  people  combat  the 
high  rents  by  letting  one  or  more  rooms  to 
single  people.  A  room  brings  in  anything 
from  #10  to  $25  a  month,  and  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  accom¬ 
modation.  In  this  connection  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  is  doing 
invaluable  service  by  providing  cheap 
accommodation  to  all  girls  whose  wages 
are  not  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  their 
paying  ordinary  city  prices  without  more 
than  ordinary  difficulty.  Rates  in  this 
institution  vary  from  $3.50  to  $3  per  week 
according  to  the  location  of  the  room  and 
the  number  of  persons  sharing  it.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  provided  for  88  permanent 
boarders  and  14  temporary  visitors.  No 
girl  earning  more  than  $50  per  month  can 
be  received,  and  residence  must  not  exceed 
one  year  in  duration.  The  institute  pro¬ 
vides  such  practical  advantages  as  sewing 
machines  and  a  laundry,  whilst  the  amuse¬ 
ments  include  a  gymnasium  and  a  tennis 
lawn.  Its  companion  institute,  the  Young 
Men  s  Christian  Association,  performs  good 
work  in  its  particular  sphere.  It  occupies 
a  large  and  imposing  structure,  which  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $500, 000,  and  provides 
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accommodation  in  its  reading-rooms, 
gymnasium,  etc.,  for  about  5,000  people. 

So  far  as  amusements  are  concerned 
Winnipeg  is  much  better  off  than  any  other 
city  in  Western  Canada.  At  the  Walker 
Theatre  a  series  of  excellent  plays  are 
offered  in  rapid  succession,  and  each  year 
a  number  of  the  more  prominent  English 
actors  and  actresses  may  be  seen  there. 
The  Winnipeg  Theatre  is  the  home  of  a 
versatile  and  well-drilled  stock  company, 
which  gives  really  good  presentations  of 
popular  plays.  Two  music  halls,  or  vaude¬ 
ville  houses  as  the  citizen  of  the  North 
American  continent  calls  them,  attract 
crowded  houses,  the  Orpheum  present¬ 
ing  one  show  and  the  Empress  two 
shows  nightly.  Everywhere  is  found  the 
ubiquitous  picture  palace,  many  of  which 
more  nearly  resemble  genuine  theatres, 
so  spacious  and  well  decorated  are  they. 
Concerts  are  almost  a  nightly  occurrence 
and  are  usually  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  or  some  association.  During 
the  winter  months  the  theatres  have  some 
difficulty  in  competing  against  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  ice  hockey,  which  draws  to  the 
various  rinks  an  extraordinary  number  of 
people,  many  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
attend  the  matches  in  the  hope  of  being 
entertained  by  sundry  fistic  encounters, 
incidents  to  which  the  players  seem 
peculiarly  addicted.  During  the  summer 
months  association  football  reigns  supreme 
so  far  as  active  participants  are  concerned, 
but  much  larger  crowds  of  spectators  will 
be  found  at  the  baseball  games.  Cricket 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity,  and  though 
good  wickets  are  scarce  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  players  is  sustained  throughout  the 
season.  On  Sundays  the  citizens  have  the 
benefit  of  band  concerts  in  the  various 
parks. 

Winnipeg  suffers  somewhat  from  its  isola¬ 
tion.  Beyond  the  city  limits  is  the  prairie, 
a  flat  unbroken  country  that  stretches 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Consequently  the 
healthful  week-end  trip  to  the  country  or 
seaside  which  has  almost  become  an 
institution  in  England  is  practically  an 
impossibility  in  Manitoba.  Such  change  as 
may  be  had  from  the  heat  of  Winnipeg 
during  the  summer  months  is  provided  by 
Winnipeg  Beach,  a  small  watering-place 
situated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  city  on  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  runs  cheap  excursions  to 
the  Beach,  the  ordinary  return  fare  of  $2.50 
being  reduced  in  the  case  of  day  trips  to 
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$i,  and  so-called  moon  light  trips,  leaving 
the  city  at  6.30  p.m.  and  returning  at 
midnight  may  be  accomplished  for  50 
cents.  For  some  reason,  however,  the 
company  does  not  run  trains  on  Sundays, 
a  day  that  the  citi/.en  is  obliged  to  spend 
more  or  less  within  the  city  limits. 

While  a  large  number  of  people  live 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  the  streets 
immediately  adjoining  and  intersecting  the 
business  thoroughfares  the  suburbs  are 


which  have  much  to  commend  them.  The 
most  populous  suburb,  however,  is  that  of 
St.  James  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  one 
in  which  the  construction  of  bungalows 
and  houses  is  proceeding  apace.  Beyond 
St.  James  is  Deer  Lodge,  best  known  to 
the  city  resident  as  a  convenient  base  for 
picnic  and  similar  parties,  a  comfortable 
hotel  offering  every  attention  to  the  visitor 
and  wayfarer. 

North  of  the  city  are  the  suburbs  of 


authorities.  Southern  Russia,  Russian 
Poland,  and  the  Slavonic  .  countries  send 
large  numbers  of  emigrants  to  Canada  each 
year,  and  practically  every  other  European 
country  contributes  its  quota.  For  the 
most  part  they  form  a  great  army  of 
unskilled  labourers,  depending  for  their 
livelihood  largely  upon  such  work  as 
sewerage  construction,  road  making, 
building,  and  so  on.  Owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  Manitoba  winter  such  work  can  only 
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being  rapidly  built  up.  To  the  south  are 
Fort  Rouge  and  Crescentwood,  W  innipegs 
most  fashionable  residential  districts. 
Wellington  Crescent  contains  many  tine 
houses  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
owners  for  their  own  purposes.  South  of 
Fort  Rouge  lie  the  suburbs  of  River  View 
and  Rosedale,  situated  respectively  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Pembina  Avenue,  the 
main  highway.  River  \  icw  has  many 
picturesque  and  commodious  houses,  which 
are  generally  surrounded  by  groves  of  trees. 
To  the  east  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  which 
borders  the  last  two  suburbs  mentioned, 
are  St.  Vital  and  Norwood,  growing  districts 


St.  John's  and  Kildonan,  districts  in  which 
many  foreigners  have  made  their  homes, 
and  ranking  among  the  poorer  localities  of 
Winnipeg.  Nevertheless  St.  John's  contains 
several  important  buildings,  such  as  the 
Anglican  Cathedral  and  St.  John’s  College. 
Kildonan  is  not  yet  very  thickly  populated 
and  is  likely  to  be  better  known  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  picturesque  spot  and 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

The  foreign  population  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  John’s  is  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  nations,  and  forms  a  problem 
which  demands  the  insistent  and  urgent 
attention  of  both  municipal  and  provincial 
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be  carried  on  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  accordingly  the  wages  of  that  period 
have  very  often  to  carry  the  worker  over 
the  twelve  months.  With  rents  and  other 
prices  as  high  as  they  are  in  Winnipeg  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  labourer  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
As  a  consequence  overcrowding  i>  all  too 
prevalent,  men  and  women  being  herded 
into  small  houses  to  the  extent  of  four  or 
five  to  each  room.  One  room  will  frequently 
suffice  for  an  entire  family,  serving  as  a 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  bedroom. 

As  illustrating  the  very  considerable 
extent  of  the  foreign  population  about 
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St.  John’s  it  may  be  remarked  that  handbills 
are  frequently  issued  in  four  languages,  and 
that  newspapers  may  be  purchased  printed 
in  Norwegian.  Swedish,  Icelandic,  German, 
French,  Polish,  and  Yiddish. 

Running  through  the  centre  of  the  city 
and  linking  up  the  various  suburbs  is  an 
electric  tramway,  operated  by  a  private 
company  under  a  35-year  franchise  granted 
by  the  city  in  February  1892.  The  system 
includes  nearly  90  miles  of  track  and  the 
cars  are  of  the  single -deck  type,  large 
and  comfortable.  A  uniform  fare  of  five 
cents  is  charged  for  the  longest  as  well 
as  the  shortest  distance  within  the  city 
limits,  but  cheaper  tickets  are  available 
during  certain  hours.  The  Canadian  is  not 
fond  of  walking  and  will  often  step  on 
to  a  car  for  a  journey  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards.  This  partly  explains  why, 
during  1912,  the  company  carried  no  fewer 
than  51,106,017  passengers,  although  the 
population  of  the  city  scarcely  exceeds 
200,000.  Again,  during  the  winter  months 
it  is  very  tempting  to  accomplish  the 
shortest  of  journeys  in  a  well-warmed 
street  car,  for  30°  below  zero  is  far  from 
favourable  to  pedestrianism. 

But  perhaps  the  street  cars  are  busiest 
on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
summer,  when  huge  crowds  make  their 
way  to  one  or  other  of  the  parks. 
Assiniboine  Park  at  Deer  Lodge  is  the 
largest  and  most  attractive,  and  has  a  large 
playing  ground  on  which  the  chief  cricket 
matches  are  contested.  River  Park,  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  is  a  very  charming 
spot,  as  are  St.  John's  and  Kildonan  Parks 
to  the  north.  Altogether  there  are  28 
public  parks  in  Winnipeg  with  a  total  area 
of  about  565  acres,  possessing  an  estimated 
value  (1913)  of  $2,300,000. 

Separated  from  Winnipeg  by  the  Red 
River  is  the  cathedral  city  of  St.  Boniface. 
Though  commercially  a  part  of  Greater 
Winnipeg,  St.  Boniface  is  a  separate 
municipality  so  far  as  its  internal  affairs  are 
concerned  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
mayor  and  aldermen.  It  is  the  site  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  which  cost  over 
$500,000  to  construct  and  within  the 
precincts  of  which  is  the  grave  of  Louis 
Riel,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Red  River 
Rebellion.  Another  sight  of  interest  in  the 
city  is  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  in  the 
establishment  of  which  an  important  step 
was  taken  towards  securing  protection  for 
the  producer  of  live  stock  and  favourable 
terms  of  purchase  for  the  consumer,  The 


stock  yards  are  the  joint  property  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  and 
Canadian  Northern  Railways,  each  of  which 
holds  a  third  interest. 

The  population  of  St.  Boniface  is  very 
largely  French  and  many  of  the  streets 
bear  French  names.  The  city  is  connected 
with  Winnipeg  by  six  bridges  built  across 
the  Red  River,  two  of  which  at  least  are  to 
be  greatly  improved  in  the  near  future. 
The  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  provides 
speedy  communication  between  the  two 
cities  and  is  continually  improving  its 
service. 

9? 

AMALGAMATED  LAND  AND  MORTGAGE 
COMPANIES  OF  WINNIPEG,  LTD. 

This  is  a  company  which  although  it 
has  been  in  existence  hardly  more  than 
two  years  has  established  an  enviable 
record,  both  in  the  class  of  business  it  has 
built  up  and  the  success,  financially,  which 
has  attended  its  efforts.  The  main  objects 
of  the  company  are  the  buying  of  large 
tracts  of  high-class  city  property  and 
improving  them  and  re-selling.  Winni¬ 
peg  and  adjacent  places  offer  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  this  class  of  business, 
the  phenomenal  development  of  the  city 
rendering  re-sales  easy  and  quick.  In 
this  connection  the  company  has  secured 
several  tracts  of  exceptional  value,  and 
has  effected  a  rapid  turnover  after 
improvement.  The  first  ten  months  of 
the  company’s  operations  showed  a  profit 
of  $170,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  27^  per 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital.  The  authorized 
capital  is  $5,000,000,  and  prominently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  operations  of  the  company 
are  some  of  the  best-known  men  in  Canada 
and  England,  the  officers  and  directorate 
comprising  ;  president,  Mr.  Chas.  G. 
Stewart ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Deacon ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wright ;  Canadian  Board,  Messrs.  Chas.  G. 
Stewart,  Thos.  R.  Deacon,  L.  C.  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  R.  S.  Thornton,  M.D.,  J.  W. 
Armstrong,  M.D.,  and  Wm.  H.  Walker ; 
European  Board,  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Maitland,  General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee, 
Mr.  Marcus  Philips  (Amsterdam),  and 
Mr.  A.  Vaughan  Cowell.  The  sales 
agency  of  the  company  is  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Walker, 
financial  brokers  and  realty  agents  in 
Winnipeg.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
the  company  has  some  excellent  proper¬ 
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ties  in  St.  Boniface,  St.  Vital,  and 
Winnipeg. 

Messrs.  Stewart  and  Walker  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Amalgamated  Land  and  Mortgage  Com¬ 
panies  of  Winnipeg,  Ltd.,  and  its  success 
is  only  another  of  a  long  series.  This 
particular  firm  has  organized  and  managed 
no  fewer  than  ten  such  companies,  five 
of  which  are  now  amalgamated  under  the 
above  title,  and  in  no  case  has  any  one  of 
the  concerns  yielded  the  shareholder  less 
than  20  per  cent,  per  annum. 

9? 

JOSEPH  BERNIER 

Mr.  Joseph  Bernier,  member  of  the 
Manitoba  Provincial  Parliament  and 
principal  of  the  legal  firm  of  Bernier, 
Blackwood,  and  Bernier,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  men  in  the  Western  Pro¬ 
vinces.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Senator 
T.  A.  Bernier,  who  sat  for  St.  Boniface, 
Manitoba,  and  was  born  on  August  16, 
1874,  at  St.  Jean  d’Iberville,  Quebec.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Boniface  College, 
Manitoba,  and  gained  his  B.A.  with 
silver  medal  in  1893  at  Manitoba  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  served  his  articles  of  law 
with  Messrs.  Purdue  and  Robinson  of 
Winnipeg,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1897.  Subsequently  he  practised  his 
profession  with  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Pitblado  for  two  years.  Then  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  Noel  Bernier,  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Blackwood  he  founded  the  present  firm, 
which  has  an  extensive  clientele.  Apart 
from  his  close  attention  to  his  legal 
practice  Mr.  Bernier  has  given  much 
time  to  journalism,  and  was  formerly 
editor  of  Le  Manitoba  at  Winnipeg.  He 
has  also  published  “  L’Hote  de  la  Foret,” 
a  drama  successfully  produced  at  St. 
Boniface.  Mr.  Bernier  has  always  taken 
the  keenest  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
entered  politics  in  the  Conservative  interest 
for  the  St.  Boniface  constituency  in  1901, 
since  when  he  has  held  the  seat  almost 
continuously.  He  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  forceful  speakers  in  the  Assembly, 
and  is  noted  as  a  keen  fighter  for  the 
respect  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  minority  of  Manitoba  on  the  school 
question.  Mr.  Bernier  is  a  staunch  Im¬ 
perialist,  and  on  the  naval  question  is  in 
favour  of  a  direct  contribution  of  money 
to  Britain.  Other  prominent  questions 
on  which  his  voice  has  been  heard  are 
the  State  regulation  of  railway  rates  in 
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5.  W.  W.  Powers. 

14.  Albert  Wheatli 


2.  Joseph  Bernier.  3.  Colonel  H.  X.  Rettan.  4.  X.  I  MacMillan. 
t).  T.  J.  BrCKLEY.  10.  V.  SCHWALM.  II.  Hl'UH  MCLAVUHLIN.  12.  W.M.  GRASSIE. 
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33  R.  K  Kelly.  34.  C.  B.  Kelly.  35-  E.  F.  Hi  tchings.  36.  Andrew  Kelly.  37.  S.  A.  McGaw.  31 
42.  William  Moffat.  43  Chas.  M.  Simpson*.  43-  W.  T.  Alexander. 


41.  Edward  J.  Eream. 


47.  \V.  Saneord  Evans 


48.  K.  H.  Alexander. 


49.  J.  W.  W.  Stewart. 
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Manitoba  and  the  maintenance  of  British 
prestige.  He  has  voiced  his  sentiments 
on  this  latter  point  in  the  following 
words  :  “  I  wish  to  see  the  Union  Jack 
float  over  every  schoolhouse  in  Canada 
so  that  the  children  may  learn  from  their 
earliest  years  that  the  British  flag  is  the 
emblem  of  liberty,  justice,  and  fair  play." 
Mr.  Bernier  is  vice-president  of  the 
Universal  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Winnipeg,  past-president  of  the  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Society,  and  a  councillor  of 
Manitoba  University,  representing  St. 
Boniface  College.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Commercial  and  Adanac  Clubs, 
Winnipeg. 

9$ 

NICHOLAS  BAWLF 

To  men  such  as  Mr.  Nicholas  Bawlf  the 
Western  Provinces  of  Canada  owe  much  of 
their  present  prosperity.  Mr.  Bawlf,  who 
is  a  native  of  Smith  Falls,  Ontario,  came 
to  Winnipeg  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1877, 
and  during  his  long  residence  in  the  city 
has  worked  unremittingly  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  men  to  provide  the 
farmers  of  Western  Canada  with  much- 
needed  facilities  for  handling  their  grain, 
and  has  since  erected  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  thoroughly  up-to-date  elevators  for 
handling  the  immense  crops  which  are 
gathered  annually.  O11  arrival  in  Winni¬ 
peg  Mr.  Bawlf  entered  into  business  in 
flour  and  feed-stuffs,  and,  as  farming 
developed  in  the  west,  constructed  what 
were  then  known  as  flat  warehouses  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan  for  the  storage  of  grain,  these  being 
the  forerunners  of  the  present-day  grain 
elevators.  In  the  year  1892  he  built 
Winnipeg’s  grain  exchange,  to-day  known 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
and  in  company  with  other  prominent 
gentlemen  of  the  city  founded  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Grain  Exchange,  which  now  takes  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  city’s  commercial 
life.  At  this  time  the  need  for  large  ele- 
vators  to  handle  the  crop  was  greatly  felt 
by  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Bawlf,  in  order  to  supply  the  want, 
founded  the  Northern  Elevator  Company 
of  Canada,  which  owned  and  controlled 
130  elevators  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan.  After  this  company 
had  achieved  great  success  Mr.  Bawlf, 
five  years  ago,  sold  out  his  interests  in  it 
and  founded  the  Alberta  Grain  Company, 


Ltd.,  owning  some  50  elevators.  Mr. 
Bawlf  next  founded  the  Bawlf  Grain 
Company,  Ltd.,  which  owns  30  elevators 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  He  is 
at  present  the  president  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  which  have  the  control  of  some 
80  elevators  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
as  well  as  large  terminal  elevators  at 
convenient  points.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Bawlf  in  his  immense  undertaking  is  his 
son,  Mr.  W.  R.  Bawlf,  who  holds  the 
position  of  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bawlf  Grain  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  enormous 
sales  made  by  the  company  from  year  to 
year.  Mr.  Bawlf  is  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Toronto,  Standard  Trust  Company,  Ltd., 
Great  Western  Permanent  Loan  Company, 
Monarch  Life  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
Royal  Canadian  Securities  Company,  Ltd., 
and  many  other  important  local  firms. 

In  his  successful  business  career  Mr. 
Bawlf  has  won  a  large  fortune  and  a 
prominent  position  amongst  business  men 
of  Canada.  He  is  a  public-spirited  man, 
and  is  ever  to  the  fore  in  anything  that 
makes  for  the  prosperity  of  Western 
Canada.  Winnipeg  owes  much  to  his 
business  capacity  and  confidence  in  the 
country’s  future. 

9? 

THOMAS  BERRY 

Mr.  Thomas  Berry  holds  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Englishman  to  have  held 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  St.  Boniface,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1912.  The 
appointment  has  been  amply  justified,  for 
the  interest  which  Mr.  Berry  has  shown  in 
municipal  affairs  has  already  been  reflected 
in  many  far-reaching  improvements.  For 
two  terms  he  represented  Norwood  on  the 
aldermanic  bench  of  the  St.  Boniface 
Council,  whilst  he  is  also  a  J.P.  for  Mani¬ 
toba.  Mr.  Berry  is  a  typical  instance  of 
the  self-made  man  in  which  Canadian 
annals  abound.  A  native  of  Stretford, 
Lancashire,  England,  he  served  in  both 
the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  and  the  Salford 
Borough  Police  before  coming  to  Canada 
in  1890.  For  two  years  he  served  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  C.P.R. 
in  Moose  Jaw,  and  afterwards  came  to 
Winnipeg  in  the  freight  departments  of 
the  C.P.R.  and  N.P.R.  Desirous  of 
launching  out  upon  his  own  account,  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  and  founded  the 
business  of  Berry  and  Bond,  and  later 
the  firm  of  Berry  and  Carson,  which 
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conducts  a  considerable  real  estate 
business  in  Norwood  and  St.  Boniface. 

9? 

BULMAN  BROS.,  LTD. 

The  large  printing  works  of  Bulmali 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  were  established  at  Winnipeg 
in  the  year  1892  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bulman  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bulman.  For 
fifteen  years  the  business  was  conducted  as 
a  private  enterprise,  but  in  1907  incorpora¬ 
tion  as  a  limited  company  was  effected 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bul¬ 
man  is  the  president  and  principal  stock 
holder. 

The  company  specializes  in  lithographic 
work,  for  which  there  has  been  installed 
a  special  plant  containing  the  very  latest 
improvements  and  including  three  offset 
machines  and  four  stone  machines.  Other 
machinery  includes  three  Miehle  cylinder 
printing  presses,  five  platen  presses,  and  a 
monotype  machine.  All  binding  is  done 
on  the  premises,  while  a  special  department 
concerns  itself  with  the  production  and 
sale  of  advertising  novelties  such  as 
almanacs,  diaries,  etc.  A  staff  of  168 
hands  is  employed. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bulman  is  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  at 
Toronto.  He  is  president  of  the  Winnipeg 
Industrial  Bureau,  but  perhaps  his  chief 
claim  to  fame  is  as  the  originator  of  the 
Imperial  Home  Reunion  Association. 
This  is  an  association  which  was  formed 
in  Winnipeg  in  1910  with  the  object  of 
enabling  British  emigrants  who  had  left 
their  families  behind  in  the  Old  Country 
to  bring  them  out  to  Canada  at  once. 
Linder  ordinary  conditions,  a  long  separa¬ 
tion  between  husband  and  wife,  father  and 
children,  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  since 
it  was  difficult  for  the  bread-winner  in 
Winnipeg  to  maintain  himself  in  one 
country,  his  family  in  another,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  sufficient  money  to  pay 
the  passages  of  perhaps  four  or  five  people 
from  Great  Britain  to  Canada.  As  an 
employer  of  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
many  of  whom  have  emigrated  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Bulman  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  unhappy  condition  of 
divided  families  and  conceived  a  plan  by 
which  reunion  could  be  more  speedily 
effected.  He  called  together  a  number  of 
business  men  in  Winnipeg,  and  a  fund  was 
subscribed  out  of  which  it  w’as  agreed  to 
advance  the  necessary  money  for  the 
passages  of  the  wives  and  families  of 
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worthy  applicants.  The  amount  was  to 
he  refunded  in  monthly  instalments  and 
in  such  proportions  as  best  suited  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  debtor. 

By  December  31,  1912,  the  association 
had  received  437  applications,  had  assisted 
1,591  persons  to  join  their  husbands  and 
fathers  in  Winnipeg,  and  had  advanced 
#57,443.57.  The  example  that  Mr.  Bulman 
has  set  in  Winnipeg  has  been  followed 
elsewhere,  and  25  cities  have  now  formed 
associations. 

95 

CAMPBELL  REALTY  COMPANY 

The  Campbell  Realty  Company,  of 
Winnipeg,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best- 
known  real  estate  and  financial  brokerage 
firms  in  Canada,  and  certainly  holds  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  investors 
who  are  continually  seeking  expert  advice 
as  to  the  best  method  of  placing  their  funds 
at  good  interest.  The  company  is  not 
an  old  one,  since  it  was  not  established 
until  1910,  but  it  is  exceedingly  active  and 
enterprising.  Under  capable  management 
the  operations  of  the  concern  have  been 
extended  to  almost  every  prominent  centre 
of  development  in  Western  Canada,  and 
these  centres  have  been  made  known,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  great  publicity 
given  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
Campbell  Realty  Company’s  organization. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  properties  under 
the  control  of  the  company  are  worth  at 
least  #2,000,000,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
located  in  centres  where  the  majority  of 
realty  experts  agree  that  considerable 
development  and  advance  in  values  will 
take  place.  Among  those  which  may  be 
specially  mentioned  are  the  following  : 
“  Parkdale  Boulevard,’’  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 
(situated  north  of  the  city  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  residential  settlement  is 
taking  place)  ;  “  Brokhurst  Estate,”  Battle- 
ford  ;  “  Royal  Heights,”  Estevan  ;  “  Rosen- 
roll,”  Camrose,  Alta.;  Young,  Sask.,  and 
Cranbrook  Orchards  at  Cranbrook,  B.C. 
The  properties  have  all  been  carefully 
selected,  and  are  being  disposed  of  on  easy 
terms  which  make  them  available  to  the 
small  investor.  The  agencies  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ensure  the  widest  possible  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  investments 
and  conditions  throughout  Western  Canada. 
Branches  are  maintained  at  Toronto, 
where  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell  is  the  manager  ; 
Montreal,  which  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Collins;  Vancouver,  where 


Mr.  D.  M.  Stewart  is  in  charge  ;  London, 
England,  where  the  manager  is  Mr.  G.  E. 
Carveth.  Mr.  Carveth,  who  was  for  some 
time  in  charge  of  the  Toronto  office,  is  also 
the  general  agent  of  the  Campbell  Realty 
Company  in  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  of  this  enterprising  com¬ 
pany  is  Mr.  William  E.  Campbell,  a  native 
of  Litchfield,  Minnesota.  After  a  public 
school  preparation  Mr.  Campbell  went 
through  the  Minnesota  State  University 
and  the  University  Law  School.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  his  father’s  law  office  at  Minnea¬ 
polis  from  1892  to  1895,  and  then  became 
advertising  manager  for  B.  Nugent  and 
Brother  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  He 
was  general  manager  for  the  Mitchell  Dry 
Goods  Company  of  Kansas  City  from  1905 
to  1910,  and  then  came  to  Winnipeg  and 
established  the  Campbell  Realty  Company, 
making  a  conspicuous  success  of  his  new 
undertaking  from  the  very  start. 

95 

CANADIAN  EMPIRE,  LTD. 

The  Canadian  Empire,  Ltd.,  a  real  estate 
firm  of  Winnipeg,  has  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  the  location  of  the  properties 
with  which  it  is  mainly  concerned.  In 
Souris,  Man.,  and  Weyburn  and  North 
Battleford,  Sask.,  are  found  probably  the 
three  most  progressive  communities  along 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  two 
central  provinces.  Weyburn  and  North 
Battleford  have  both  been  created  cities 
during  the  past  two  years,  while  Souris 
is  well  on  the  way  to  that  distinction. 
Although  it  is  not  our  policy  to  deal  with 
the  real  estate  situation  in  Western  Canada 
in  an  advisory  spirit,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  for  the  small  investor  perhaps  no 
towns  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  hold 
greater  inducements  than  these  three.  The 
Canadian  Empire,  Ltd.,  is  at  present  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  Souris,  which,  outside 
of  Winnipeg  and  Brandon,  is  claiming  the 
greatest  attention  in  Manitoba.  It  has  a 
population  of  2,500,  superior  public  utilities, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  large  industrial 
centre.  Its  main  claim  to  interest,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  activity  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  which  during  1912  spent  a  sum 
estimated  at  #300,000  in  enlarging  its 
station  and  building  shops  in  the  town. 
By  dealing  in  properties  situated  in  such 
progressive  towns  as  these  the  Canadian 
Empire,  Ltd.,  would  appear  to  be  justified 
in  its  claim  that  the  merit  of  the  properties 
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has  more  influence  on  their  sale  than  any 
selling  ingenuity.  The  firm  sells  its  lots  on 
easy  terms,  but  charges  no  interest  on 
unpaid  instalments,  a  feature  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  prospective  investor. 

The  officers  of  the  firm  are  Mr.  T.  L. 
Arnett,  of  Souris,  president ;  Mr.  James 
Grant,  vice-president ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Buckley, 
secretary  ;  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Powers,  treasurer 
and  managing  director.  The  last  three 
gentlemen  are  residents  of  Winnipeg. 

95 

COLIN  H.  CAMPBELL 

Few  men  indeed  in  the  history  of  the 
West  have  better  earned  a  leading  place 
than  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  Hon. 
Colin  H.  Campbell,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  born  in  Burlington,  Ont., 
December  25,  1859,  and  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  Mr.  Campbell  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Burlington  and  the  High 
School  at  Oakville,  Ontario,  and,  following 
his  graduation  from  the  Toronto  Law  School, 
was  called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  the  year 
i38i.  After  practising  his  profession  in 
Ontario  for  one  year  he  moved  west  in 
1882  and  settled  in  Manitoba,  forming  the 
law  firm  of  Campbell  and  Crawford  in  Win¬ 
nipeg.  In  1896  he  was  called  to  the  Bars  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  known  throughout  the  West  as  one  of 
the  foremost  legal  authorities,  and  his  pro¬ 
gress  as  an  authority  and  leader  of  his 
chosen  profession  has  been  rapid  and  con¬ 
tinuous  ;  he  is  now  senior  partner  in  the 
well-known  law  firm  of  Campbell,  Pitblado, 
Hoskin,  and  Grundy,  whose  large  and  im¬ 
portant  practice  owes  much  of  its  success 
to  Mr.  Campbell’s  voluminous  knowledge 
of  the  Law  and  his  accurate  application  of 
legal  principles  in  the  solving  of  many  an 
intricate  and  knotty  problem.  In  western 
public  affairs  Mr.  Campbell  looms  large  in 
the  public  eye.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  of  Winnipeg 
and  the  choice  of  the  Conservative  party  to 
represent  the  city  of  Winnipeg  in  the 
Dominion  House  in  1893.  He  was  not 
successful  at  that  time,  but  six  years  later 
was  returned  to  the  Provincial  Legislature 
by  a  good  majority,  since  when  he  has 
continually  held  his  seat  in  the  Manitoba 
Government,  representing  the  constituency 
of  Morris.  When  the  Hon.  H.  J.  McDonald 
became  Premier,  Mr.  Campbell  was  minis¬ 
ter  without  portfolio,  and  in  1900  became 
Attorney-General,  holding  the  above  office 
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till  1911,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Public  Works.  Of  every  office  be  has 
held  it  may  be  said  he  has  dignified  and 
adorned  it,  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
difficult  and  arduous  duties  has  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  ail  with  whom  he 
has  come  into  contact.  As  has  been  truly 
said  of  him  :  “  In  the  public  offices  he  has 
held  Mr.  Campbell  has  proved  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  Conservative  party,  but 
aside  from  his  political  affiliations  has  ever 
been  a  loyal  supporter  of  every  movement 
which  would  advance  the  cause  of  the  West, 
and  Manitoba  and  Winnipeg  in  particular.” 
Especially  has  he  earned  repute  as  the 
author  of  much  important  and  beneficial 
legislation,  some  of  which,  on  appeal,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council.  He 
introduced  the  resolution  for  the  extension 
of  the  Manitoba  boundaries  to  the  north 
and  west  in  1905.  Most  prominent  among 
his  many  good  works,  perhaps,  was  the 
inauguration  and  establishment  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Campbell  may 
be  styled  the  father  of  the  first  Juvenile 
Court  established  in  Canada  ;  for  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  influence  that  the 
Winnipeg  Juvenile  Court,  Detention  Home, 
and  Truant  School  have  become  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact. 

In  1906-7-8-9-10  Mr.  Campbell  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Inter-Provincial  Conference 
at  Ottawa,  and  he  also  represented  the 
province  at  the  Imperial  Conference  on 
Education  in  London,  England,  in  1907. 
Together  with  Mrs.  Campbell  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
our  present  King  and  Queen,  at  St.  James’s 
in  1902.  In  July  1908  he  was  presented  to 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  at  St.  James's, 
and  together  with  Mrs.  Campbell  to  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  at  Buckingham 
Palace  in  May  1911.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
member  of  the  following  clubs  :  in  \\  inni- 
peg,  the  Manitoba,  the  St.  Charles 
Country  Club  ;  in  1  oronto,  the  Albany  ; 
in  London,  England,  the  Grosvenor. 
He  is  closely  identified  with  Masonry, 
having  taken  the  Scottish  Kite  degree 
in  Winnipeg ;  he  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  is  one  of  its  leading  members ; 
no  good  work  done  in  the  name  of  charity 
or  religion  seeks  his  aid  in  vain.  He  was 
president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  for  five  years  ;  equally  earnest 
as  a  champion  of  education,  lie  was  a 
member  ot  the  Board  ot  Management  of 
Manitoba  College  for  a  period  covering 


two  decades,  and  chairman  since  1897. 
To  conclude,  in  all  his  undertakings,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  public,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
revealed  himself  as  a  man  of  rare  mental 
calibre  with  but  few  equals.  It  may  be  truly 
said  of  him  that  he  worthily  represents  the 
finest  type  of  Canadian  manhood. 
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COTTER  BROS.,  LTD. 

Cotter  Bros.,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  concerns  in  Winnipeg,  and 
employs  no  fewer  than  220  hands.  Its 
operations  include  sanitary  plumbing,  gas, 
steam,  and  hot-water  fitting,  ventilating, 
and  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler 
equipments  for  fire  extinguishing.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  1910  with  a 
capital  of  1150,000,  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
operations  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  its  turnover  is  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  annually.  The  factor)-  and 
warehouse  comprise  a  four-story  building, 
occupying  a  site  of  30  by  120  ft.,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  a 
handsome  new  building  is  to  be  erected 
replete  with  a  most  modern  plant.  Cotter 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  handle  all  kinds  of  plumbing 
and  similar  requisites  for  the  building 
trade,  and  import  from  the  United  States 
and  England.  Their  operations  extend  all 
over  the  West,  and  they  have  been 
responsible  for  the  equipment  of  many 
prominent  buildings  throughout  Western 
Canada.  Among  those  which  may  be 
mentioned  are  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  the 
General  Hospital,  the  Grain  Exchange, 
the  new  Transcontinental  Railway  Shops 
at  Transcona,  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  Hotel  at  Brandon,  the  Dominion 
Bank,  the  British  Bank  of  North  America, 
the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  the  Bank  of  Ottawa, 
and  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Buildings 
in  Winnipeg,  Mr.  T.  Cotter,  the  president 
of  the  company,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1885  without  any  capital. 
In  his  boyhood  days  he  sold  papers  in 
the  streets.  Later  on  he  learned  the 
plumbing  and  heating  trade.  His  brother, 
Mr.  F.  Cotter,  is  vice-president  of  the 
company. 

& 

DAVIDSON  AND  McRAE 

The  firm  of  Davidson  and  McRae,  of 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Van¬ 
couver,  is  one  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada,  and  in 


fact  the  whole  American  Continent,  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  development  and 
colonization  of  the  western  lands  of  the 
Dominion.  While  conducting  a  general 
brokerage  business  in  real  estate,  Messrs. 
Davidson  and  McRae,  by  reason  of  their 
association  with  the  aggressive  land  policy 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  concern  handling  projects  of  national 
rather  than  of  purely  private  business 
proportions.  Under  their  aegis,  and 
directly  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  and 
the  personal  efforts  of  Colonel  Andrew 
Duncan  Davidson,  huge  tracts  of  country 
have  been  taken  up  in  all  directions,  and 
there  has  been  such  an  influx  of  settlers 
both  from  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
that  any  one  familiar  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  might  well  ask  whether  the 
firm  is  under  charter  from  the  people  of 
Canada  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  Colonel  Davidson  has  sold 
Canadian  lands  to  people  in  40  states  of 
the  American  union,  and  has  helped  to 
start  and  colonize  nearly  300  villages  in 
Canada,  many  of  which  have  since  grown 
into  towns  and  cities.  This  great  work 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  members 
of  the  firm  solely  through  a  realization  of 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  great  West, 
an  appreciation  of  what  railway  facilities 
can  do  in  making  possible  the  exploitation 
of  these  resources,  and  a  vigorous  policy 
of  publicity.  When  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  took  its  place  amongst  the  large 
enterprises  of  the  Dominion,  and  pushed 
out  its  lines  in  all  directions  to  tap  the 
fertile  regions  then  scarcely  known  to 
land  seekers,  Messrs.  Davidson  and  McRae 
were  chosen  as  general  agents  for  the 
company’s  lands,  and  were  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  filling  those  lands  with 
prosperous  settlers,  by  whose  efforts  alone 
could  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  capital 
ever  earn  interest.  It  is  not  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  vigorous  expansion  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  system,  combined  with 
the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Davidson  and  McRae, 
have  added  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  Canada’s  population,  have 
raised  territories  to  the  status  and  dignity 
of  self-governing  provinces,  and  have  most 
certainly  added  untold  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  national  wealth  of  Canada.  Since 
1902  over  1,000,000  Americans  have  gone 
to  Canada  from  the  States,  and  in  1912 
alone  150,000  crossed  the  border,  the 
majority  of  them  farmers  with  some 
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capital,  leaving  overcrowded  agricultural 
states,  and  seeking  the  cheap  and  fertile 
lands  through  which  the  Canadian  Northern 
lines  have  been  built  with  amazing  rapidity 
and  wonderful  faith  in  the  future.  The 
tide  of  immigration  is  still  at  its  flood,  and 
it  will  be  years  before  it  ceases  to  flow. 
The  firm  of  Davidson  and  McRae  at  the 
present  time  hold  tor  sale  1,000,000  acres 
of  farm  lands  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Northern  Company,  and  probably  a  larger 
area  is  Government  land  available  for 
settlement  on  terms  that  are  indubitably 
attractive.  A  man  can  either  home¬ 
stead  160  acres  free,  or  buy  land,  or 
do  both.  He  is  sure  of  fertile  land, 
and  of  the  best  railway  facilities  for 
reaping  the  profit  of  its  fertility.  If  he  is 
a  business  man,  a  trader,  or  a  mechanic, 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  locating  in  a 
village  or  town  where  his  efforts  produce 
the  best  results.  The  company  has 
established  scores  of  townsites,  and  by 
a  liberal  policy  has  turned  them  into 
prosperous  towns.  In  some  cases  it  has 
even  made  cities.  This  is  so  in  the  case 
of  Mount  Royal,  “  the  Model  City,”  within 
a  few  minutes’  ride  of  Montreal  by  electric 
train.  This  work  has  been  accomplished 
by  tunnelling  under  Mount  Royal,  a 
stupendous  work  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
and  one  which  gives  the  new  city  easy 
means  of  access  to  the  old. 

In  the  sale  and  settlement  of  all  the  lands, 
the  towns,  and  villages,  Messrs.  Davidson 
and  McRae  have  worthily  seconded  the 
enterprise  of  the  company.  Their  publicity 
work  alone  has  been  monumental.  Through 
their  agency  every  detail  of  information 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  man  seeking 
an  opportunity  in  Canada  is  supplied. 
They  keep  closely  in  touch  with  all 
development  and  every  requirement  of  a 
new  centre,  and  whether  a  man  be  a  real 
estate  dealer,  a  teacher  or  a  blacksmith, 
he  can,  through  the  medium  of  the  firm’s 
offices  and  publications,  see  his  opportunity 
at  a  glance,  and  take  advantage  of  it. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  let  the  opportunity 
wait  for  the  man.  The  man  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  opportunity.  He  is 
met  more  than  half-way,  and  whether  he 
be  in  the  remotest  State  of  America,  or 
the  most  overcrowded  county  of  England, 
the  advantages  of  a  new  life  in  Canada  are 
placed  before  him.  Messrs.  Davidson  and 
McRae  maintain  offices  in  London,  at  Bond 
Court  House,  Walbrook.  The  members 
of  the  firm  are  Colonel  A.  D.  Davidson, 


Colonel  A.  R.  Davidson,  and  Colonel 
A.  D.  McRae. 

H.  S.  DAVIS 

Mr.  H.  S.  Davis  established  his  real 
estate  business  at  the  beginning  of  1912, 
opening  an  office  in  Winnipeg.  He  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  came  to  Canada  in 
1905,  since  when  he  has  been  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  the  West.  Mr.  Davis  makes  a 
speciality  of  close-in  business  property  and 
investments  for  Eastern  and  British  capi¬ 
talists.  He  has  a  large  connection  both  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  and  keeps  in  constant 
touch  with  his  many  clients.  Besides 
investments  in  land,  the  firm  undertakes 
the  investments  of  trust  funds  in  mort¬ 
gages  at  6  to  8  per  cent,  for  clients  who 
are  unable  to  attend  personally  to  such 
matters. 
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DOMINION  TRUST  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Dominion  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  holds 
a  remarkably  strong  position  financially 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  investing  public 
of  Canada.  Its  operations,  conducted  under 
charter  from  the  Federal  Government, 
extend  all  over  the  Dominion,  and  also 
throughout  England  and  Europe.  The 
company  transacts  the  general  business  of 
a  trust,  acting  as  executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  and  agent,  besides  acting  directly 
as  the  medium  through  which  investments 
are  made  in  properties,  municipal  and  other 
public  bonds.  The  scope  of  its  operations 
also  embraces  the  issue  of  industrial  secu¬ 
rities,  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  savings, 
and  the  conduct  of  safe  deposits.  In  a 
general  sense  the  company  fulfils  all  the 
functions  which  investors  of  all  classes 
require  for  the  safe  handling  of  their  funds. 
It  has  had  the  benefit  since  its  inception  of 
the  best  management  and  direction,  and 
to-day  its  personnel  in  these  two  respects 
includes  many  of  the  best-known  men  in 
Canada.  As  a  company  embracing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  shareholders  of  all  classes,  the 
Dominion  Trust  operates  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  practically  every  interest  in 
Canada.  One  special  feature  of  its  business 
is  the  reception  of  moneys  for  investment 
on  a  guarantee  of  payment  of  both  principal 
and  interest,  the  latter  being  at  the  rate  of 
4^  per  cent.  Funds  so  received  are  placed 
on  first  mortgage,  and  the  securities  are 
placed  on  the  books  as  held  in  trust  for  the 
investor,  who  has  therefore  the  security  of 
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the  property  lent  upon,  in  addition  to  the 
absolute  guarantee  of  the  company.  Over 
$1,000,000  of  the  company’s  own  funds  are 
invested  on  first  mortgage  in  improved  city 
real  estate.  This  class  of  mortgage  pays 
from  6  to  7I  per  cent.  The  company  has 
been  singularly  successful  in  all  its  opera¬ 
tions.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  for 
1912  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  revealed 
a  state  of  great  prosperity.  A  profit  of 
nearly  18  per  cent,  was  made,  and  the  assets 
increased  by  60  per  cent.  In  the  assets 
were  not  included  trust  funds,  which  many 
companies  show  as  assets,  and  the  class  of 
assets  held  was  shown  to  consist  either  of 
cash  or  loans  of  one  kind  or  another,  all 
fully  protected,  and  of  unvarying  value. 
The  capital  account  of  the  Dominion  1  rust 
was  also  shown  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
authorized  capital  is  $5,000,000,  of  which 
half  has  been  subscribed  and  $2,000,000 
fully  paid  up.  The  reserve  on  December 
31,  1911,  was  $550,000,  and  during  the  year 
this  was  brought  up  to  $800,000  by  transfer 
of  profits  ($168,839.50)  and  premiums 
on  shares  ($81,160.50).  The  Dominion 
Trust  Company  has  its  head  offices  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  branches  at  Victoria, 
New  Westminster,  Nanaimo,  Calgary, 
Regina,  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  London, 
England,  and  Antwerp,  Belgium.  In 
its  directorate  the  company  includes 
the  following :  president,  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  P.  Clubb  ;  vice-president,  Dr.  W.  D. 
Brvdone-Jack,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  F.  R. 
Stewart  ;  managing  director,  Mr. 
William  R.  Arnold  ;  directors,  Messrs. 
David  W.  Bole,  John  Pitblado,  William 
Henderson,  R.  L.  Reid,  K.C.,  H.  W.  Riggs, 
M.D.,  James  Ramsay,  John  R.  Gray,  T.  R. 
Pearson,  G.  E.  Drew,  James  Stark,  E.  W. 
Keenkeyside,  C.  W.  Twelves  (Antwerp), 
and  J.  A.  Machray.  The  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  in  England  consists  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Colmer,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Twelves.  The  administrative  officers 
of  the  Dominion  Trust  are  Mr.  William  R. 
Arnold,  managing  director ;  Mr.  E.  P. 
Miller,  general  manager  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Bain, 
secretary,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  McArthur, 
treasurer.  The  Winnipeg  branch  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Howard  W. 
Trenholme. 
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THE  GRAIN  GROWERS' GRAIN  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

The  Grain  Growers’  Grain  Company,  Ltd., 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  unfavourable 
conditions  under  which  the  Western 


THE  GRAIN  GROWERS’  GRAIN  COMPANY, 

i.  Terminal  Elevator  at  Fort  William,  Om 
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2.  Country  Elevator.  Isabella,  Max. 
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farmers  laboured  for  many  years.  It  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating 
those  conditions  and  of  enabling  the 
producer  to  sell  his  goods  as  direct  as 
possible  to  the  consumer. 

When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  received  a  charter  from  the 
Dominion  Government  in  the  early 
eighties,  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  was  granted  was  that  proper  storage 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  the 
handling  of  all  the  products  of  the 
country  until  they  could  be  forwarded  to 
their  destination. 

After  the  railway  was  built  and  in 
operation,  facilities  were  provided  for  the 
handling  of  all  freight  with  the  exception 
of  grain.  The  task  of  handling  the  latter 
was  handed  over  to  elevator  companies 
under  an  agreement,  whereby  it  was 
arranged  that  the  railway  company  would 
only  receive  grain  for  transport  through 
the  elevators  owned  by  such  companies, 
except  at  such  points  where  the  companies 
had  no  elevators.  This  gave  the  elevator 
companies  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  until 
1900  the  farmer  had  no  other  way  of 
marketing  his  grain  than  by  taking  it  to 
these  elevators  and  receiving  the  price 
fixed  by  them.  This  price  gradually 
decreased  until  the  farmers  became 
extremely  dissatisfied,  and  after  consider¬ 
able  agitation  and  various  experiments  an 
organization  was  formed  in  Indian  Head, 
Saskatchewan,  known  as  the  Grain  Growers’ 
Association  of  Saskatchewan.  In  the  next 
vear  this  organization  spread  to  Manitoba 
and  Alberta,  and  new  comprises  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  some  50,000.  This  was  really 


however,  the  farmers  were  no  more  suc¬ 
cessful  as  an  organized  body  than  they 
were  before.  It  was  then  decided  to 
establish  a  joint  stock  company  under  a 
Manitoba  Charter,  known  as  “  The  Grain 
Growers’  Grain  Company,  Ltd.”  Later  the 
activities  of  the  company  were  extended 
by  a  Dominion  Charter. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  company  the 
marketing  conditions  were  gradually 
improved.  Storage  facilities  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  company,  and  the  price 
at  the  elevator  fixed  to  conform  more 
closely  to  the  price  at  the  grain  exchanges. 
The  company  now  controls  over  200 
elevators,  and  from  September  1,  1906,  to 
June  30,  1912,  has  handled  no  less  than 
77,707,067  bushels  of  grain. 

The  Grain  Growers’  Grain  Company, 
however,  is  not  confining  its  activities 
solely  to  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
grain.  Under  its  Dominion  Charter  it  is 
enabled  to  extend  its  operations  to  all 
other  products  of  the  farm  and  all 
commodities  necessary  to  the  farmer.  A 
flour-mill  is  now  in  operation,  from  which 
flour  and  other  mill  products  are  sold  to 
the  farmer  practically  at  cost,  and  the 
controlling  interest  in  a  timber  limit 
estimated  to  contain  over  300,000,000  ft. 
of  lumber  has  been  acquired  in  British 
Columbia.  From  the  latter  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  manufacture 
lumber  and  supply  it  to  the  farmers  at 
practically  cost  price. 

The  following  comparative  statement 
will  show  the  growth  attained  by  the 
company  since  it  commenced  business  on 
September  x,  1906  : — 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  GORDON 

The  Rev.  Charles  William  Gordon, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  better  known  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  as  “  Ralph 
Connor,”  is  a  Canadian  who  has  brought 
honour  to  his  country,  not  alone  by  his 
pen,  but  by  his  works  as  a  man.  Apart 
from  his  literary  fame,  he  is  known  as  an 
eminent  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  as  a  sound  student  of  public  affairs. 
Dr.  Gordon  is  of  Scottish  descent,  -and 
was  born  at  Indian  Lands,  Glengarry 
County,  Ontario,  on  September  13,  i860. 
He  was  educated  at  Athol  and  Harrington 
public  schools,  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
University  of  Toronto,  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  and  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
He  gained  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Toronto 
University  in  1883,  and  then  graduated 
through  Knox  College,  the  best-known 
Presbyterian  seminary  in  Canada,  entering 
the  ministry  in  1887.  Dr.  Gordon  was  a 
missionary  among  the  miners  and  lumber¬ 
men  of  the  North-West  Territories  for  some 
years,  and  so  gained  that  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  tough,  hardy  men  and  stirring 
scenes  which  he  has  used  to  such  good 
effect  in  his  literary  productions.  He  was 
Commissioner  to  British  Churches  in  the 
interests  of  Western  Canadian  missions  in 
1894,  and  then  came  to  Winnipeg  as 
pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  which 
position  he  still  occupies.  Dr.  Gordon  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
LL.D.  of  Kingston  University.  and 
Honorary  I).D.  of  Knox  College,  binder 
his  nom  de  plume  of  “Ralph  Connor” 
he  is  known  widely  as  the  author  of 
“  Black  Rock,”  “  The  Sky  Pilot,"  “  The 
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Man  from  Glengarry,”  “  The  Prospector,” 
“  The  Doctor,”  “  The  Foreigner,”  “  Cor¬ 
poral  Cameron,”  and  several  other  novels 
redolent  of  the  West,  and  as  writer  of 
“The  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Robertson,”  besides  other  works.  Dr. 
Gordon  is  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Authors,  and  in  1909  was 
president  of  the  Winnipeg  Canadian  Club, 


Opened  business  j 
September  i.  1906. 


June  30,  1907. 


June  30,  1908. 


Shares  allotted 

1,000 

1,853 

2,932 

Capital  subscribed 

#25,000 

#46.325 

#73,3°° 

Capital  paid  up 

#5,000 

#11,795 

#20,385 

Grain  receipts  (Bus.)  ... 

— 

2,340,000 

4,990,541 

Profits 

— 

#790 

#30,190 

Reserve 
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Total  farmers’  grain  handled  since  September  i,  1906... 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  company  aided  the  Grain 
Growers’  Associations  in  the  creation  of 
an  official  organ  known  as  the  Grain 
Growers'  Guide.  Although  only  created 
in  1907  the  Guide  already  goes  into  over 
35,000  homes  in  Western  Canada,  where 
it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  journals. 


ie  first  active  step  taken  by  the  farmers 
secure  better  marketing  conditions,  but 
Ang  merely  a  voluntary  association, 
ipported  by  subscriptions  from  the 
rmers,  it  was  unable  to  enter  the  grain 
ade.  Its  functions  therefore  were  limited 
1  discussing  the  legislation  affecting  the 
rmer  and  to  trying  to  obtain  better 
mditions  from  the  Government.  In  this, 
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GRANT  AND  BUCKLEY 

This  firm,  the  partners  in  which  are 
Messrs.  Thomas  John  Buckley  and  James 
Grant,  was  established  in  1912,  and  handles 
a  general  real  estate  business  in  Winnipeg 
and  district.  The  scope  of  operations  also 
extends  throughout  the  West,  and  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Buckley  specialize  in  properties 
in  the  rapidly  developing  centres  of  Souris 
and  Weyburn.  The  subdivision  in  Souris 
known  as  the  “Canadian  Empire"  is 
exclusively  handled  by  the  firm.  This 
property  is  800  yards  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  station,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  is  the 
nearest  subdivision  to  the  town’s  centre. 
“Victoria  Park"  subdivision  in  Weyburn, 
a  town  with  a  great  future,  is  a  little  over 
a  mile  from  the  post  office  in  the  direct 
line  of  growth,  and  Messrs.  Grant  and 
Buckley  offer  lots  at  from  $90  to  $100 
each.  Messrs.  Grant  and  Buckley  are 
both  Englishmen,  the  former  coming  from 
London  and  the  latter  from  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Grant  has  been  in  Canada  for 
four  years  and  Mr.  Buckley  for  ten. 

WILLIAM  GRASSIE 

Twelve  years’  operations  in  real  estate 
in  Winnipeg,  combined  with  an  all-round 
and  intimate  experience  of  farming,  stock 
raising,  and  building,  have  placed  Mr. 
William  Grassie  in  a  strong  position  to 
handle  to  best  effect  the  investments  of 
those  to  whom  Canadian  conditions  so 
strongly  appeal.  Mr.  Grassie’s  business 
was  established  in  1900,  and  has  proved 
eminently  successful.  He  handles  city 
properties  of  a  business  and  residential 
nature,  farm  lands  in  all  parts  of  Western 
Canada,  and  loans  on  first  mortgage,  the 
latter  form  of  investment  forming  his 
speciality.  Under  normal  conditions  in¬ 
vestments  in  first  mortgage  securities 
handled  by  Mr.  Grassie  yield  from  6  to  7 
per  cent.,  the  return  varying  according 
to  the  class  of  security,  but  in  every 
case  a  cautious  valuation  ensures  what  is 
tantamount  to  a  guarantee  of  this  return. 
From  45  to  5°  Pcr  cent,  of  the  value  is 
usually  advanced,  and  the  maximum  on 
the  highest  class  of  security  is  60  per  cent. 
In  all  cases  where  money  is  invested  in 
this  way  titles  arc  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
firm,  after  the  closest  investigation,  as  being 
free  from  cloud  or  flaw,  hire  insurance 
policies  are  always  taken  out  in  the  best 


British  companies,  and  in  all  cases  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  mortgage,  and  these 
policies  are  made  payable  to  the  mortgagee. 
Transacting  business  for  Canadian  and 
foreign  clients  on  these  safe  lines  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  Mr.  Grassie 
enjoys  an  extensive  clientele.  Agreements 
for  sale  are  also  extensively  handled  by 
the  firm,  and  these  produce  from  12  to 
20  per  cent.,  but  this  form  of  investment 
is  necessarily  more  speculative  in  character 
than  first  mortgages.  Mr.  Grassie  has 
handled  several  subdivisions  within  the 
city  with  successful  results.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  British  American  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  are  also  controlled  by  Mr. 
Grassie,  who  is  the  managing  director. 
This  company  conducts  a  discount  busi¬ 
ness  and  also  deals  in  real  estate.  Mr. 
Grassie  is  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  but  has  been  a  Canadian  by  adoption 
since  1893.  He  has  had  many  years'  ex¬ 
perience  of  realty  operations,  farming,  and 
stock  raising  both  in  the  Old  Country  and 
Canada.  He  has  also  had  considerable 
experience  in  house  building,  and  it  is 
his  present  intention  to  erect  100  houses 
on  his  property  at  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  terminal  at  Transcona. 
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THE  GREAT  WEST  PERMANENT  LOAN 
COMPANY 

The  eleventh  annual  report,  which  shows 
the  financial  standing  of  the  above  com¬ 
pany  as  at  December  31,  1913,  demon¬ 
strates  conclusively  that  this  well-known 
financial  institution  has  completed  another 
very  successful  year. 

Statistics  show  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  assets,  paid-up  capital,  and  reserve,  this 
company  now  occupies  a  very  prominent 
and  influential  position  among  the  leading 
Canadian  loan  companies.  The  company 
was  originally  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Manitoba  in  1902,  but  owing  to  its  rapid 
growth,  and  in  view  of  the  intention  to 
enlarge  gradually  the  scope  of  the  com¬ 
pany  by  entering  foreign  fields,  the  direc¬ 
tors  deemed  it  expedient  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  company  and  shareholders 
to  obtain  a  Dominion  Charter  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  was  secured  in  the  year  1909. 
From  that  time  forward  the  company 
has  experienced  a  period  of  unexampled 
prosperity. 

The  policy  of  the  directors  has  involved 
a  Gradual  extension  of  the  operations  of 
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the  company  not  only  throughout  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada  but  to  other  fields 
where  it  was  deemed  advisable  in  the 
interests  of  the  company  to  open  up  for 
business.  In  addition  to  the  head  office 
in  Winnipeg,  the  company  has  branch 
offices  in  Toronto,  Regina,  Calgary,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  and  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
London,  England.  Supplementary  to  the 
branch  offices  already  mentioned,  the  com¬ 
pany  possesses  a  very  extensive  and  valu¬ 
able  organization  throughout  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  aLo  in  Scotland,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  extend  this  organization 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  company 
has  recently  erected  a  splendid  office  build¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  centre  of 
Winnipeg,  and  is  now  permanently  settled 
in  its  new  premises. 

The  authorized  capital  is  $3,000,000,  of 
which  $2,426,750  has  been  subscribed,  and 
of  this  amount  $2,356,025.88  was  paid  up 
at  December  31,  1913,  at  which  date  the 
company’s  reserve  stood  at  $652,749.54,  or 
practically  30  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up 
capital.  The  financial  statement  for  1913 
shows  other  items  of  interest  as  follows  : — 

Dollars. 

Deposits  and  accrued  in¬ 
terest  .  1,394,209.33 

Debentures  and  accrued 

interest...  ...  ...  997>I3^-°9 

Total  assets  .  7,480,339.40 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  management  that  a 
very  substantial  increase  will  be  noticeable 
in  all  departments  during  the  present  year. 
The  net  profits  for  the  year,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  expenses  of  management,  etc.,  were 
15-35  Pcr  cent.  of  the  average  paid-up 
capital  for  the  year,  and  amounted  to 
&35L573-66 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  company 
has  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  9  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  its  capital  stock,  and 
since  its  organization  eleven  years  ago  the 
large  sum  of  $1,211,605.51  has  been 
disbursed  in  the  way  of  dividends  and 
interest  to  the  shareholders,  depositors,  and 
debenture  holders. 

The  funds  of  the  company  are  loaned 
almost  exclusively  on  the  security  ot  first 
mortgages,  on  improved  productive  real 
estate  in  Western  Canada,  with  an  ample 
margin  of  security  in  every  case,  and  under 
a  system  whereby  the  interest  as  well  as 
a  definite  amount  of  principal  is  repayable 
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on  each  loan  every  year.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  care  and  discretion  exercised  in  the 
loan  department  of  this  company,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  at  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1913,  the  net  amount  of  first  mort¬ 
gages  then  outstanding  was  #5,116,463.97, 
whereas  a  conservative  valuation  of  the 
company’s  properties  taken  at  the  time 
the  loans  were  originally  made  was 
#16,074,352,  or,  in  other  words,  for  every 
dollar  outstanding  on  mortgage  at  Decem¬ 
ber  3 t ,  1913,  the  company  had,  by  way  of 
improved  productive  real  estate  security, 
value  to  the  extent  of  #3.14.  With  the 
demand  for  money  in  Western  Canada, 
which  will  continue  unabated  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  company  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  able  to  invest  its  funds  on 
unquestionable  security,  and  at  a  profitable 
rate  of  interest. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors 
is  as  follows  :  Mr.  W.  T.  Alexander,  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  ;  Dr.  E.  S.  Popham,  M.D., 
first  vice-president ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Bawlf, 
second  vice-president  ;  Captain  William 
Robinson,  Messrs.  D.  E.  Sprague,  E.  F. 
Hutchings,  E.  D.  Martin,  E.  L.  Taylor, 
K.C.,  M.P.P.,  and  F.  H.  Alexander  com¬ 
prising  the  Canadian  board,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  M.P.,  and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Colmer, 
C.M.G.,  and  S.  D.  Lazier  comprising  the 
London  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Alexander,  the  president  and 
manager  of  the  Great  West  Permanent 
Loan  Company,  was  born  in  Ancaster, 
Ontario,  in  1874,  and  came  to  Winnipeg 
in  1898.  He  has  had  a  lifelong  experience 
in  financial  matters,  and  is  the  founder  of 
the  company.  Mr.  Alexander  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  Dominion  through 
his  connection  with  various  enterprises. 
He  is  a  director  of  both  the  Canada 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Imperial  Canadian  Trust  Company. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Alexander,  the  secretary,  was 
born  in  Stratford,  Ontario,  in  1874,  and 
became  a  resident  of  Winnipeg  in  1898. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Canada 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a 
director  of  the  Imperial  Canadian  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Alexander  has  had  over 
sixteen  years’  experience  with  various 
financial  institutions. 

9? 

F.  L.  HARRIS 

Mr.  F.  L.  Harris  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  real  estate  men  of  Winnipeg 
and  a  well-known  journalist  to  boot.  He 


is  an  American  by  birth,  having  first  seen 
the  light  of  day  at  Warrens,  Monroe 
County,  Wisconsin.  His  family  was 
prominent  in  American  politics,  and  Mr. 
Harris  takes  a  keen  interest  in  all  matters 
that  affect  the  relations  of  his  native  land 
with  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Mr.  Harris  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade,  and,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  “  continued  at  it 
from  '  devil  ’  to  editor  ”  for  20  years. 
During  that  time  he  acquired  several 
printing  plants  of  his  own  in  five  or  six 
states  of  the  American  Union,  as  well  as 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  editing  and  publishing 
the  Kootenay  magazine,  by  means  of  which 
he  has  done  not  a  little  towards  developing 
the  agricultural  and  other  resources  of 
Southern  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Harris  only  interested  himself  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  recent  years,  but, 
despite  rather  adverse  conditions,  his 
efforts  have  been  wonderfully  successful. 
In  15  months  he  disposed  of  over  3,000 
acres  of  fruit  lands  in  5-acre  tracts  and 
upwards,  the  total  value  of  his  sales 
amounting  to  over  #300,000.  He  was  also 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  1912  the  Harris  Company  with  a 
capital  of  #1,000,000,  and  of  which  he  was 
elected  president  and  managing  director. 
In  1913  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  International  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Arizona  with  a  capital  of 
#500,000,  half  of  which  is  paid  up.  The 
head  office  of  this  company  is  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  Mr.  Harris  is  the  president 
and  managing  director. 

9? 

J.  A.  HUDON 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hudon  is  a  French-Canadian 
from  Montreal,  and  came  to  Winnipeg 
seven  years  ago,  entering  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  J.  F.  Senecal,  one  of  the  largest 
architects  and  contractors  in  Western 
Canada.  In  1910  Mr.  Hudon  entered  into 
business  as  an  architect  on  his  own  account 
in  Winnipeg,  and  has  been  very  successful. 
He  prepared  the  plans  of  the  Provencher 
School  of  St.  Boniface,  which  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  #60,000,  and  has  also  been 
responsible  for  the  designs  and  erection  of 
the  Tache  School  at  Norwood,  which  cost 
#60,000,  a  large  apartment  block,  and 
several  other  large  structures  in  Winnipeg. 
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THE  HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY 

The  man  who  wrote  that  the  Empire 
of  Britain  was  founded  by  the  commercers 
of  old  England  penned  a  truth,  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  which  does  not  appeal  in  all 
its  strength  until  one  has  understood 
thoroughly  the  magnitude  and  history  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to 
unfold  here  the  history  of  the  greatest 
corporation  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  from 
the  days  when,  in  1607,  Henry  Hudson  set 
sail  from  London  to  discover  the  North- 
West  Passage  to  the  Indies.  To  write 
the  history  of  that  momentous  voyage  ;  to 
trace  its  outcome  ;  to  speak  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  company  of  noble  merchant 
adventurers  under  charter  of  King 
Charles  II  in  1670,  when  the  Merry 
Monarch  gave  to  the  company  sovereign 
rights  over  an  empire  ;  would  be  to  write 
anew  the  history  of  Canada. 

We  must  be  content  with  describing 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  deal  solely  with 
the  commercial  point  of  view,  to  show 
what  a  position  this,  the  oldest  corporation 
in  the  world,  occupies  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  what  its  presence  means  to 
Canada’s  present  and  future,  and  what  its 
activities  achieve  in  the  upholding  of 
British  commercial  prestige. 

To  claim  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
that  it  made  Canada  is  to  claim  for  it 
no  more  than  has  been  claimed  b}' 
historians  for  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  case  of  India,  or  than  has  been  claimed 
for  the  Chartered  Company  in  the  case  of 
British  South  Africa.  But  while  the  East 
India  Company  has  disappeared,  and  the 
Chartered  Company  has  ceased  to  occupy 
public  attention  since  the  death  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is 
now  at  the  zenith  of  its  career,  and  is  the 
greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  occupies  a  place  in  commerce 
that  no  other  company  has  ever  occupied. 
Its  present-day  operations  may  be  devoid 
of  that  clamour  and  interest  which  early- 
day  adventure  and  exploration  in  a  little- 
known  land  provide,  but  to  the  man  who 
has  an  innate  pride  in  British  institutions 
and  British  prestige,  the  story  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to-day  will  make 
pleasant  reading. 

In  the  old  days  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions  were  conducted  by  adventurers  from 
the  frozen  Arctic  in  the  north  to  the  sun- 
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kissed  lands  of  Oregon  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
To-day,  onlv  international  limitations  of 
territory  have  lessened  in  a  slight  degree 
the  business  ramifications  of  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company. 

These  limitations  have,  however,  not 
lessened  the  volume  of  trade  handled  by 
this  gigantic  corporation,  for  with  the 
growth  of  Canada  has  grown  the  business 
of  the  company,  and  it  does  ten,  twenty 
times  the  volume  it  did  when  it  had  the 
range  of  what  are  now  two  nations.  Its 
business  extends  from  the  Labrador  coast 
to  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia— from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  as  of  yore  — and  from  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Arctic 
Seas.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  has 
over  200  fur-trading  stations,  owns  over 
5,000,000  acres  of  land,  operates  19  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  stores,  and  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  hands.  That  is  to 
say,  wherever  a  pelt  is  to  be  had,  either 
by  barter  from  the  aborigines,  or  by 
direct  purchase  from  the  hardy  trappers 
who  venture  forth  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  north,  there  will  be  found  an  agent 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Its  most 
northerly  post  is  200  miles  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle,  at  Fort  McPherson.  So 
omnipresent  is  the  company  that  there  is 
both  truth  and  humour  in  the  statement 
that  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  treading  an 
unknown  path  into  the  unknown,  and 
setting  foot  where  man  has  never  trod,  is 
generally  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
an  agent  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
has  been  there  long  before,  and  is  there 
at  the  moment  with  all  the  conveniences 
of  life  in  his  store. 

Furs,  land,  and  merchandise.  Three 
words  sum  up  the  operations  of  the 
company  that  has  written  its  name  into 
the  history  of  Canada,  and  is  known  from 
one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other. 
Part  of  the  great  organization  of  the 
company  includes  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  fleets  of  steamers  on  the 
rivers  and  bays  of  Canada,  and  on  the 
ocean.  These  steamers  ply  on  the 
Athabasca,  Slave,  McKenzie,  Skeena, 
Peace,  and  Stikine  Rivers;  on  Hudson 
Bay,  and  around  Charlton  Island,  James’s 
Bay,  and  between  London,  England,  and 
York  Factory  and  Churchill,  on  Hudson 
Bay.  Everywhere  on  these  waters  floats 
the  company’s  plain  white  pennant,  bearing 
the  company's  coat  of  arms  with  their 


motto  “  Pro  pelle  cutem.”  In  passing,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  for  many,  many 
years  it  was  this  wind-riven  piece  of 
bunting  that  served  as  the  only  mark  of 
time  for  the  native  tribes  among  whom 
the  lonely  factor  of  the  company  erected 
his  store,  and  traded  his  beads,  and 
blankets,  and  guns,  and  gee-gaws.  The 
company’s  ensign  was  flown  from  the 
office  of  the  factor  every  Sunday  to  mark 
the  passing  of  another  week.  To  convey 
as  briefly  as  possible  what  these  far  out¬ 
posts  of  commerce  are  like,  the  following 
is  taken  from  a  description  of  the  most 
northerly  post  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continent,  where  also  are  to  be  found  the 
most  northerly  permanent  dwellings  of 
white  men.  These  are  at  Fort  Chimo  and 
George’s  River  on  Ungava  Bay  : — 

“  Fort  Chimo  was  established  as  a 
trading  post  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  about  1828,  and  continued  until 
1841,  when  it  was  abandoned.  It  was 
re-established  in  1866.  About  a  dozen 
log  structures  covered  with  boards,  in 
most  cases  whitewashed,  and  arranged 
upon  no  definite  plan,  exist.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  exclusively  that  of  the  servants  of 
the  company,  several  of  whom  have  taken 
native  Eskimo  wives.  The  station  is 
supported  by  the  yield  of  furs  of  the 
district,  by  the  capture  of  the  white  whale, 
of  which  some  200  are  taken  annually ; 
by  the  dressed  skins  of  the  reindeer,  of 
which  2,000  are  often  killed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ;  and  by  the  large  quantities  of 
salmon  taken  for  export,  running  from 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  annually,  besides  the 
export  of  about  120  to  150  barrels  of 
porpoise  and  seal  oil.” 

It  is  these  trading  posts  which  have 
made  the  name  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  known  all  over  the  world  to 
lovers  of  literature  on  the  theme  of 
adventure.  While  those  famous  old 
trading  posts  still  remain,  and  proclaim  the 
company  as  the  most  enterprising  and 
venturesome  of  all  its  kind,  the  last  few 
years  have  brought  the  H.B.C.  most 
prominently  before  public  notice,  as 
the  operator  of  great  merchandise  stores, 
known  as  “  Departmental  Stores.”  It  is 
just  about  35  years  since  the  company 
moved  its  headquarters  from  old  historic 
Fort  Garry — now  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Winnipeg — to  the  corner  of 
Main,  York,  and  Fort  Streets,  in  the  great 
grain  metropolis  of  the  Dominion.  Here 
the  company  erected  a  huge  structure, 
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covering  a  whole  block,  which  contains 
the  general  offices  and  stores,  and  from 
which  it  commenced  to  distribute 
merchandise  in  all  directions.  Here  in 
Winnipeg  are  the  chief  executive  offices 
for  Canada.  This  original  store  is  now 
wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  growth 
of  the  business  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  city,  and  a  much  larger  building 
is  in  course  of  construction  upon  Portage 
Avenue.  In  order  to  cope  properly’  with 
the  great  expansion  of  the  merchandising 
branch  of  the  company's  business  in 
Western  Canada,  sites  were  secured  in 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Calgary,  and 
Victoria,  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000,  and 
on  these  locations,  the  best  that  could 
possibly  be  obtained,  the  immense  depart¬ 
mental  stores  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  have  been  and  are  being  erected. 
Apart  from  these  there  are  stores  at 
Fort  William,  Kamloops,  Lethbridge, 
MacLeod,  Nelson,  Pincher  Creek,  Fort 
Qu’Appelle,  Kenora,  Vernon,  Yorkton, 
and  other  places.  The  stores  at  Vernon 
and  Yorkton  have  recently  been  turned 
into  department  houses,  and  there  is  now 
nearing  completion  at  Edmonton  another 
wholesale  depot,  which  is  being  erected 
by  the  company’s  own  construction 
department.  It  is  difficult  to  define  just 
what  the  present-day  building  activities 
of  the  company  are.  They  can  only  be 
summed  up  in  this  sentence — Wherever 
necessary,  and  following  its  centuries-old 
policy  of  progress  and  development,  the 
company  is  expanding  and  growing, 
building  here,  re-modelling  and  extending 
there,  and  all  the  while  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times,  in  order  to  give  the  public 
the  best  service,  and  be  true  to  its  motto 
of  “  Value  for  value.”  What  this  policy 
involves  is  evidenced  by  the  statement 
that  the  company  has  established  its  own 
construction  department  to  carry  on 
part  of  its  building  and  re-modelling 
programme. 

In  what  has  gone  before  we  have  briefly 
dealt  with  the  main  features  of  the  great 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  before 
passing  on  to  a  detailed  description  of 
some  of  its  principal  stores  and  ware¬ 
houses,  it  is  well  to  speak  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  corporation’s  many- 
sided  business,  which  is  controlled  in 
London,  England,  by  the  governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Skinner,  a  deputy-governor,  and 
a  committee  of  directors. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  the 
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company’s  business  in  Canada  was  under 
the  control  of  one  commissioner,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  1910  the 
governor  and  committee  in  London 
decided  to  change  its  policy,  and 
appointed  commissioners  for  the  three 
departments — Furs,  Lands,  and  Stores. 
The  men  holding  these  positions,  each 
experts  in  his  own  line,  are  :  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  Land  Department  ;  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hall,  Fur  Trade  Department  ;  Mr.  H.  E. 
Burbidge,  Stores  Merchandising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Both  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Hall 
have  been  in  the  company's  service  for 
many  years,  Mr.  Hall  having  been  chief 
factor  in  charge  of  Saskatchewan 
province,  and  Mr.  Thomson  in  charge 
of  British  Columbia  Fur  Trade  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  the  time  of  their  advancement. 
Mr.  Burbidge,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Richard  Burbidge,  managing  director 
of  Messrs.  Harrods,  Ltd.,  the  leading 
departmental  store  in  London,  England, 
and  who  for  ten  years  previous  to 
joining  the  company  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  executive  of  that  concern, 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position 
in  1910.  Under  the  control  of  these  three 
men  each  main  department  of  the 
company's  business  has  been  brought 
to  the  pitch  of  perfection,  and  system 
operates  and  controls  every  activity  of  the 
corporation  with  the  utmost  smoothness 
and  efficiency. 

While  in  both  the  Furs  and  the  Lands 
Departments  the  company  has  made 
very  great  progress  in  the  last  decade, 
the  most  remarkable  development  has 
taken  place  in  the  mercantile  business, 
particularly  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  New  department  stores  have 
been  erected  at  Calgary,  Vernon,  and 
\orkton  ;  old  stores  have  been  remodelled 
and  extended,  and  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  shopping  which  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  most  up-to-date 
establishments  on  the  American  continent. 
On  the  new  sites  which  have  been 
acquired  in  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Calgary, 
and  Victoria,  buildings  have  been  erected, 
or  are  to  be  erected,  at  an  outlay  of 
between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars. 
At  Winnipeg  the  company's  wholesale 
warehouse  was  erected  some  eighteen 
months  ago  on  part  of  the  old  Fort  Garry 
site,  and  is  utilized  mainly  as  a  supply 
depot  for  the  requirements  of  the  northern 
fur-trading  posts. 

i'he  large  store  at  Calgary  is  a  very 


handsome  structure,  designed  and  erected 
by  two  of  the  leading  Canadian  concerns 
in  their  particular  line.  It  occupies  a 
site  250  by  130  ft.,  and  comprises  six 
stories  and  a  basement.  The  structure 
is  of  steel  with  Carrara  terra-cotta  facings. 
In  erecting  this  magnificent  building, 
which  has  cost  close  on  $  1,500,000,  the 
company  wisely  provided  for  the  inevit¬ 
able  expansion,  and  had  the  foundation 
laid  to  take  an  additional  four  stories  when 
developments  warrant  their  erection. 
This  store  presents  the  very  latest  ideas 
in  the  way  of  mechanical  plant,  heating, 
lighting,  refrigerating,  and  ventilating 
arrangements.  The  interior  fittings  are 
both  substantial  and  appropriate,  and  have 
been  carried  out  in  solid  mahogany.  The 
Calgary  store  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Seventh  Avenue  and  First  Street, 
and  contains  forty  departments.  The 
Corinthian  type  of  architecture  has  been 
adopted  in  the  design  of  the  building,  and 
apart  from  its  architectural  beauty  the 
building  has  many  unique  features. 
Among  these  are  the  restaurant  and  grill¬ 
room,  conducted  upon  the  most  modern 
methods  of  restaurant  management. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
running  of  the  culinary  and  catering 
department,  and  the  cuisine  is  in  every 
way  the  equal  of  that  provided  in  the  best 
hotels.  The  restaurant  is  of  Elizabethan 
design,  and  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
feature  of  a  remarkable  building.  Forty 
departments  necessarily  embrace  practi¬ 
cally  every  line  of  merchandise  that  one 
can  think  of.  In  addition,  there  are  in 
the  Calgary  store  manicure  and  hair¬ 
dressing  parlours  and  ladies’  waiting-rooms. 
On  the  mezzanine  floor  there  is  to  be 
found  a  novel  feature  in  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  circulating  library. 

The  new  building  at  Vancouver  eclipses 
in  several  respects,  if  possible,  that  at 
Calgary.  It  was  designed  and  carried  out 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  at  Calgary, 
being  a  steel  structure  of  Corinthian  type, 
and  with  Carrara  terra-cotta  facings,  a 
design  adopted  as  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  company’s  buildings  and  one  which 
makes  their  branches  at  once  recognized 
by  the  visitor  to  the  city.  When  finally 
completed  this  department  store  will 
comprise  ten  stories  and  two  basement 
floors,  and  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea 
has  necessitated  the  excavation  to  a  depth 
of  40  ft.  The  floor  space  occupied  for 
selling  purposes  is  the  equivalent  of  over 
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10J-  acres.  The  store  when  completed 
will  have  a  frontage  of  260  ft.  on  Georgia 
Street,  175  ft.  on  Seymour  Street,  and  150 
ft.  on  Granville  Street.  A  strong  feature  of 
the  Vancouver  store  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  is  the  absolute  fireproof  nature 
of  its  structure  and  arrangement.  Artesian 
wells  sunk  by  the  company  provide  the 
water  supply,  and  a  most  modern  and 
thorough  system  of  ventilation  is  in 
operation,  the  air  being  filtered  and 
sterilized  before  being  circulated  through 
the  building.  In  every  respect  the 
Vancouver  store  is  complete  and  modern. 
Apart  from  the  numerous  departments 
there  is  a  grill-room  and  restaurant, 
writing-rooms,  rest-rooms,  a  playground 
for  children,  and  a  hospital  with  a  trained 
nurse  in  constant  attendance. 

To  describe  the  other  stores  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is  merely  to 
repeat  the  same  story  of  enterprise, 
thoroughness,  and  attention  to  all  the 
varied  wants  of  its  legions  of  patrons 
which  characterize  the  company’s 
business  operations  everywhere.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  another  of  its  huge  emporia  on 
a  seven-acre  site  on  Portage  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  and  another  great  store  at 
Victoria,  B.C. 

With  all  this  building  activity,  and  all 
this  expansion  of  business  on  the  part 
of  a  corporation  that  knows  Canada  from 
end  to  end,  and  is  able  to  sense  the  pulse 
of  the  Dominion,  he  would  indeed  be  a 
pessimist  who  could  not  see  for  Canada  a 
magnificent  future.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  has  played  a  worthy  part  in 
the  making  of  Canada.  To-day  it  is  more 
than  upholding  its  great  reputation.  It 
is  in  every  sense  the  tangible  proof  of 
Canada’s  commercial  greatness,  of 
Canada  s  optimism,  of  Canada’s  dominant 
spirit. 

9? 

E.  F.  HUTCHINGS 

the  life-story  of  Mr.  Elisha  Frederick 
Hutchings  is  a  tale  of  trials  faced  manfully, 
of  difficulties  overcome,  of  untiring  energy, 
and  of  ultimate  success.  Mr.  Hutchings 
is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  saddlery  trade. 
At  that  time  —  it  was  in  the  seventies 

the  West  was  still  a  vast  unknown 
prairie  country  over  which  the  Indians 
roamed,  a  country  full  of  romance  for 
the  future  Western  magnate.  In  1876, 
therefore,  when  he  was  still  but  nineteen 
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years  of  age,  Mr.  Hutchings  worked  his 
way  up  to  Winnipeg  along  t lie  old  Dawson 
route,  where  he  eventually  arrived  without 
money,  but  with  a  fund  of  optimism 
which  was  to  prove  a  fortune.  His  first 
work  was  that  as  driver  of  a  team  of  oxen 
carts  between  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton, 
which  was  represented  to  him  as  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  West.  The  track  was  rude 
and  the  journey  weary,  but  still  in  the  wild 
life  of  the  time  the  Eastern  lad  found  much 
of  interest.  A  six  weeks'  journey  brought 
him  to  Edmonton,  then  a  Hudson  Bay  fort 
and  the  centre  for  a  few  fur-traders. 
There  it  was  necessary  to  stay  for  the 
winter,  and  having  fenced  in  about  ioo  ft. 
of  land,  he  constructed  for  himself  a  rude 
shack.  By  means  of  odd  jobs  which  he 
was  able  to  do  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  gun,  he 
supported  himself  until  the  spring,  when 
once  again  he  entered  Winnipeg  as  an 
oxen-driver.  Before  leaving  Edmonton, 
however,  he  put  his  name  up  over  his  small 
holding,  for  which,  15  years  later,  he  realized 
the  sum  of  $25,000,  so  that  to  him  at  any  rate 
the  Edmonton  of  that  day  proved  indeed 
an  El  Dorado.  Arrived  in  Winnipeg  with 
$25  in  his  pocket,  Mr.  Hutchings  put  up 
at  an  hotel.  During  the  night  the  building 
caught  ablaze  and  he  was  obliged  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  in.  his  underclothing.  His 
outer  garments,  with  his  money,  he  placed 
under  a  bush  and  hurried  back  to  assist  in 
battling  with  the  flames.  On  his  return 
his  property  had  disappeared,  and  in  a  suit 
borrowed  from  the  hotel  proprietor  he  set 
out  once  again,  undaunted,  to  conquer  the 
world.  For  two  years  he  worked  with 
various  people,  and  so  managed  to  save 
up  enough  to  start  in  the  saddlery  business 
on  his  own  account.  At  first  conditions 
were  hard,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  required  to  pay  his  rent  daily 
in  advance  before  opening  his  premises 
for  the  day.  Surely,  however,  success  came 
his  way’,  and  in  1900  he  organized  the  Great 
West  Saddlery  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $250,000.00.  In  1911  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $2,00:1,0:0,  all  the  shares  being 
held  by  Mr.  Hutchings  and  officers  of  the 
company.  The  employees  now  number 
300.  In  1911  the  turnover  was  $3,000,000. 
During  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Hutchings’ 
interests  have  increased  enormously,  and 
he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  financial 
magnets  of  the  West.  Amongst  his  many 
offices  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Great  West  Saddlery  Company, 


Ltd.,  the  Capital  Loan  and  Savings  Company, 
the  Birds’  Hill  Sand  and  Building  Supply 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Winnipeg  Mineral 
Springs  Sanatorium  Association,  Ltd.,  the 
Scott  Saddlery  Company^,  the  Royal  Oak 
Saddlery  Company,  the  Alberta  Saddlery 
Company,  the  Gaetz  Harness  Company,  the 
Athabasca  Oil  and  Asphalt  Company,  and 
the  Edmonton  Saddlery  Company,  whilst  he 
is  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Canadian 
Trust  Company  and  of  the  Aslip  Sandstone, 
Brick  and  Supply  Company,  a  director  of 
the  Canada  National  Insurance  Company 
and  of  the  Houghton  Land  Company, 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory  boards  of 
the  Great  West  Loan  Company  and  of 
the  British  Columbia  Loan  Company. 
Amongst  his  more  important  honorary 
public  appointments  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  City 
of  Winnipeg.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
during  a  visit  to  the  Mother  Country 
Mr.  Hutchings  was  honoured  with  a 
presentation  to  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 
and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
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INVESTMENT  AND  REALTY  COMPANY 

This  firm  commenced  business  in 
January  1912,  dealing  in  land  at  Transcona, 
where  it  owns  320  acres.  Some  of  this 
property  was  subdivided  into  small  plots, 
and  some  sold  in  acre  lots.  Since  that 
date  the  land  has  risen  in  value  from  $300 
to  $500  per  acre.  Messrs.  Paine  and 
Duffield  founded  the  business.  The  latter 
gentleman  is  now  in  England,  and  on  his 
return  the  firm  intend  to  buy  another  200 
or  300  acres.  They  will  also  open  a 
Birmingham  agency',  and  will  go  in 
strongly  for  buying  agreements  of  sale. 
They  guarantee  interest  of  6  to  7  per  cent, 
on  capital  entrusted  to  them  for  invest¬ 
ment.  These  gentlemen  arc  both  English¬ 
men,  Mr.  Paine  coming  from  Croydon. 
He  was  educated  at  Whitgift  Grammar 
School,  and  has  been  in  Canada  four  years. 
Mr.  Duffield  comes  from  Birmingham,  and 
has  been  here  twelve  years.  They  consider 
Transcona,  with  its  cheap  city  electric 
power,  to  be  the  best  site  for  factories  in 
the  West. 
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THOMAS  KELLY  AND  SONS 

The  career  of  that  prominent  Winnipeg 
contractor,  Mr.  Thomas  Kellys,  has  been  one 
in  which  success  has  followed  success  in 
unbroken  sequence.  Born  in  humble 


circumstances  in  Ireland  in  1855,  he  was 
taken  to  New  York  by  his  parents,  and  in 
1879  crossed  to  Canada,  without  capital,  to 
fight  the  world  on  his  own  account.  With 
his  brother  Michael  he  started  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  in  a  very  small  way',  under  the 
style  of  Kelly  Bros.,  and  later  on  they  were 
joined  by  a  third  brother,  Martin.  The 
business,  which  became  known  as  Kelly 
Bros.  &  Co.,  steadily  grew  until,  in  1903, 
Mr.  Thomas  Kelly  seceded  and  formed 
the  Manitoba  Construction  Company — an 
amalgamation  of  many  of  the  leading 
contractors  in  the  city' — with  himself  as 
president.  During  the  three  years  of  the 
amalgamation  the  company  constructed 
most  of  the  important  buildings  erected 
in  the  city  during  that  period.  In  1905 
Kelly  Bros,  and  Mitchell  was  formed,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  and 
amongst  the  structures  erected  by  this  firm 
may  be  mentioned  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  the  Imperial 
Bank  at  Winnipeg,  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
the  post-office  buildings  in  Vancouver,  and 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  shops  in 
Fort  Rouge,  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Kelly  estab¬ 
lished  the  present  firm  of  Thomas  Kelly  and 
Sons  in  1908,  with  himself  as  president, 
and  his  sons,  Robert,  Emmet,  Charles, 
Bernard,  and  Laurence  Corbett,  as 
partners.  The  sons  have  all  had  a  sound 
business  training,  and  have  proved  a 
valuable  acquisition  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  Amongst  the  many  important 
contracts  which  they  have  on  hand  at  the 
present  time  may  be  mentioned  the 
Provincial  Government  Buildings  at  St. 
Vital,  the  Laina  Second  School,  and  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Portage  Avenue, 
Winnipeg.  The  firm  have  also  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  Manitoba 
Parliament  Buildings,  for  which  work  they 
quoted  $2,859,750.  Mr.  Kelly  was  the 
founder,  and  is  also  the  president,  of  the 
Manitoba  Quarries,  Ltd.,  owning  quarries 
in  Stony  Mountain,  Gunton,  Ayrdale,  and 
Stonewall,  and  which  transacts  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  quarrying  business  for 
Winnipeg  and  the  West  generally.  The 
firm  have  a  fine  stone-cutting  plant  in  Ross 
Street,  and  in  St.  Boniface  they  own  an 
extensive  brickyard.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  most  of  the  sub-structures  for  the 
bridges  across  the  Red  and  Assiniboia 
Rivers  at  Winnipeg  were  constructed  by 
firms  with  which  Mr.  Kelly  has  been 
associated.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  considerable 
shareholder  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
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way,  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  the  Imperial 
Canadian  Trust  Company,  and  many 
other  local  companies.  In  Winnipeg  real 
estate  he  has  very  extensive  interests,  and 
he  still  holds  valuable  lands  which  he 
purchased  30  or  35  years  ago.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Winnipeg 
Builders’  Exchange,  and  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  Club.  In  shooting  and  curling  he 
takes  a  great  interest,  and  he  was  a  founda¬ 
tion  member  of  the  Granite  Curling  Club. 
By  reason  of  the  considerable  fortune 
which  he  has  amassed,  Mr.  Kelly  must 
be  reckoned  amongst  Canada’s  leading 
millionaires. 

9? 

LANDS  AND  HOMES  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

The  Lands  and  Homes  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
was  established  in  December  1911  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  of  which  $40,000  is  now 
paid  up.  The  president  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  Valentine  Schwalm,  and  of  the  board  of 
seven  directors  three,  Messrs.  Bennet  Dixon 
and  S.  C.  Brown  and  Mr.  Schwalm,  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
company  handles  farm  lands  and  city 
properties,  both  business  and  residential, 
and  controls  large  quantities  of  excellent 
land  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British 
Columbia,  which  are  gradually  being  divided 
into  saleable  areas.  In  addition  the  com¬ 
pany  has  timber  and  coal  lands.  Branch 
offices  are  maintained  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  and  the  company 
has  correspondents  in  the  principal  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  cities.  The  company 
has  shown  remarkable  enterprise  in  all 
departments  of  its  extensive  business,  and 
has  done  good  work  in  establishing  people 
on  the  lands  and  in  homes.  The  directors 
are  now  organizing  a  loan  company  in 
connection  with  the  business,  and  through 
the  medium  of  this  associated  concern  it  is 
fully  anticipated  that  much  more  can  be 
done  to  put  people  in  possession  of  property 
which  they  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
acquire.  The  first  year’s  operations  of  the 
company  were  very  successful,  and  an 
attractive  balance-sheet  was  presented  to 
the  shareholders,  the  financial  position  of 
the  company  indicating  the  popularity  of 
its  undertakings  and  the  strong  position 
which  it  holds  in  the  real  estate  world. 

Mr.  Schwalm  has  had  a  long  business 
experience,  and  was  engaged  in  real  estate 
operations  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Lands  and  Homes  of 
Canada,  Ltd.  He  is  a  native  of  Waterloo 


County,  Ontario,  and  has  lived  in  Manitoba 
since  1890.  Mr.  Schwalm  is  also  on  the 
directorate  of  several  of  the  leading  financial 
concerns  in  Winnipeg,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  keen  business 
ability. 

9? 

LLOYD'S  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

In  Winnipeg,  as  in  the  majority  of 
Western  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
houses,  and  many  people  are  forced  to 
reside  in  suites  or  apartments.  An  effort  is 


being  made,  however,  to  eliminate  the 
scarcity,  and  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  several  firms  have  been  formed 
to  build  houses  in  the  city  and  the  various 
suburbs.  Among  these  Lloyd’s  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful.  It  was  established  in  1911  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $40,000,  of  which 
$12,000  have  been  paid  up.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  company  works  is  to 
purchase  suitable  lots  in  good  parts  of  the 
city  and  erect  houses  thereon.  Cpon 
completion  they  are  sold  upon  varying 
terms,  the  purchaser  making  such  cash 
payment  as  he  is  able,  and  the  balance 
being  paid  off  in  from  three  to  five  years. 
Interest  at  7  per  cent,  is  generally  charged 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  Unlike  the  ordinary 
builder,  the  company  does  not  discount  any 
of  its  agreements  for  sale,  so  the  purchaser 
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may  be  assured  of  dealing  with  a  reputable 
firm  until  he  has  completed  his  payments. 
The  companv  has  sold  a  number  of  houses, 
and  states  that  the  prospects  of  develop¬ 
ment  along  this  line  look  very  good. 

In  addition  to  its  building  operations,  the 
company  undertakes  the  investment  of 
money  in  first  mortgagesand  the  discounting 
of  agreements  for  sale.  The  former  produce 
about  7  per  cent,  net  and  the  latter  from  10 
to  16  per  cent.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
company  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  as 
a  result  of  its  first  year’s  working. 


The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
Robert  Purdon,  while  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd 
Purdon  acts  as  managing  director  and 
secretary-treasurer.  The  latter  was  born  in 
1883  at  Stony  Mountain,  Manitoba,  and 
came  to  Winnipeg  in  1903.  He  commenced 
his  commercial  career  with  the  Winnipeg 
Paint  and  Glass  Company,  and  for  two  years 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  com¬ 
pany  under  review  received  a  thorough 
training  in  legal  work. 
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DONALD  R.  C.  MacLEAN 

Mr.  Donald  Robert  Campbell  MacLean, 
LL.B.,  barrister  and  attorney  at  law, 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  is  a  specialist  in  real 
estate  and  company  law,  and  in  these 
capacities  acts  for  some  of  the  leading 
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concerns  throughout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  especially  in  Winnipeg  and  the 
West. 

In  addition  to  his  large  practice  in 
Canada,  Mr.  MacLean  has  connections 
with  many  legal  firms  in  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MacLean  obtained  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba  in  1908,  and  started  his  present 
practice  in  Winnipeg  in  the  following  year. 
He  is  of  Scottish  extraction,  having  been 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1885,  and  came  to 
Canada  in  1890. 

9? 

N.  T.  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

A  gentleman  of  keen  business  instinct, 
quick  to  see  and  to  seize  an  opportunity, 
Mr.  N.  T.  Macmillan  has  amassed  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  for  himself  in  dealings 
in  Winnipeg  real  estate,  and  incidentally 
has  assisted  many  others  to  a  comfortable 
competence.  It  was  in  1903,  when  the  first 
real  Winnipeg  land  boom  was  starting,  that 
Mr.  Macmillan  opened  business,  and  it  was 
he  who  originated  the  idea  of  splitting  up 
a  subdivision  into  building  lots.  This 
was  King  Edward  Place  in  the  St.  James 
Parish,  which  was  divided  into  sites  for 
workmen’s  homes,  and  which  fetched  from 
$35  to  $50  per  lot.  Since  that  time  the 
property  has  doubled  in  value  every  year. 
Land  with  a  frontage  to  Portage  Avenue 
offered  at  the  same  time  at  $10  a  foot 
frontage  is  now  worth  thirty  times  that 
sum.  At  that  time  double  fares  were 
charged  on  the  cars  running  out  to  St. 
James,  but  to  remove  this  handicap  from 
purchasers  of  lots  Mr.  Macmillan  provided 
free  fares  for  one  year  to  bona-fide  settlers, 
and  even  gave  them  further  assistance  by 
advancing  money  to  them  to  enable  them 
to  construct  homes.  How  successful  the 
project  has  proved  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  between  8,000 
and  10,000  persons  resident  upon  the 
property  and  the  surrounding  district. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Macmillan  has 
handled  many  subdivisions  which  have 
proved  most  profitable  to  investors,  such 
as  the  Marlborough  Place,  Idlewylde, 
Hampton  Place,  King  Edward  Extension, 
and  Country  Club  estates,  whilst  he 
handles  considerable  town  property  and 
owns  apaitment  blocks  such  as  Macmillan 
Court,  Ivan  Court,  and  the  Casa  Loma. 


At  the  present  time  he  is  handling  a 
promising  West  End  subdivision  known 
as  Macintosh  Heights,  and  also  the 
Greenwood  estates  between  Kildonan  and 
the  Red  River,  which  are  at  present  being 
laid  out.  He  has  also  another  estate  of 
about  500  acres  between  Portage  Avenue 
and  the  river  and  about  ten  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  It  forms  an  ideal  town 
site,  and  in  a  couple  of  years’  time  it  is 
Mr.  Macmillan’s  intention  to  develop  this 
property. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Macmillan's  success 
forms  one  of  those  romances  in  which 
the  annals  of  the  West  are  so  rich.  Born 
in  Ontario  in  1877,  he  received  a  practical 
education  in  the  Hamilton  Business  College, 
and  thus  equipped  started  out  to  win  his 
place  in  the  world.  Ten  }'ears  ago  he 
came  out  West  with  a  harvester  excursion 
and  formed  some  idea  of  what  the  future 
held  in  store  for  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
The  following  year,  on  a  capital  of  $5,000 
borrowed  from  the  bank,  he  rented  a  grain 
elevator  at  Winklen,  Manitoba.  His  profits 
he  invested  in  real  estate,  and  his  total 
capital  to-day  is  certainly  not  less  than 
$800,000.  For  eight  years  or  so  he  had 
Mr.  Vollans  as  a  partner,  but  he  acquired 
Mr.  Vollans’  holdings  in  1912,  from  which 
date  the  firm  was  known  as  N.  T.  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  Energetic  by  nature 
and  optimistic  in  temperament — Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  declares  that  the  West  has  no 
room  for  a  pessimist — his  interests  are 
widespread.  In  1908-9  he  was  president 
of  the  Industrial  Bureau,  whilst  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Imperial  Home  Reunion  Association, 
president  of  the  City  Security  Company 
(capital  $500,000),  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Prudential  Life  Com¬ 
pany,  director  of  the  Trustee  Company, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  West  Winnipeg 
Development  Company,  president  of  the 
Inland  Mortgage  Company,  Ltd.,  director 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Security 
Storage  Warehouse  Company,  a  director 
of  the  Nechako  Valley  Land  Company, 
B.C.,  a  member  of  the  City  Planning 
Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  For 
two  years  he  was  on  the  Council  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  being  the  youngest 
member  that  has  ever  sat  on  that 
Council.  In  the  municipal  affairs  of 
Winnipeg  he  has  always  shown  the 
keenest  interest. 
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J.  A.  MARION 

Mr.  J.  A.  Marion  has  been  a  member  of 
the  St.  Boniface  City  Council  for  the  past 
six  years,  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city.  He 
has  for  many  years  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  St.  Boniface,  and  is  well  known 
in  business  circles.  Mr.  Marion  is  of 
French  descent,  and  is  a  partner  with  a 
Mr.  Couture  in  a  wholesale  bricks,  fire¬ 
wood,  and  building  materials  business, 
the  firm  having  a  large  and  growing 
trade. 
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McAlister  realty  and  investment 

COMPANY 

The  McAlister  Realty  and  Investment 
Company,  established  in  January  1913, 
with  head  offices  in  Winnipeg,  is  controlled 
by  Mr.  P.  R.  McAlister,  and  is  the  outcome 
of  the  many  years  of  experience  of  real 
estate  operations  on  the  part  of  that 
gentleman.  Mr.  McAlister  has  travelled 
extensively  all  over  Canada,  and  is  intimate 
with  realty  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  For  four  years  he  was  acting 
as  broker  for  the  well-known  Campbell 
Real  Estate  Company,  and  then  established 
his  own  business.  The  company  deals  in 
real  estate  generally,  and  handles  loans  and 
investments  for  a  big  clientele,  including 
connections  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  where  Mr.  McAlister  has  agents 
in  London,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and 
elsewhere.  The  company  is  handling  high- 
class  properties  in  the  province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  Among  these  are  lots  in  the 
heart  of  the  original  townsite  of  Young, 
inside  property  in  Canora,  and  the  two 
subdivisions  of  Royal  Heights  and 
Scotsburn,  which  are  within  the  city  limits 
at  Estevan.  Mr.  McAlister  was  born  in 
County  Longford,  Ireland,  32  years  ago, 
and  came  to  Canada  when  he  was  22.  He 
has  had  a  lengthy  commercial  experience 
both  in  the  Old  Country  and  in  Canada. 
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McDonald  and  brown 

The  firm  of  McDonald  and  Brown,  consult¬ 
ing  engineers  and  land  surveyors  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  is  one  of  those  partnerships  called  into 
existence  by  the  increasing  demand  for 
the  skilled  services  of  men  who  can  handle 
the  problem  of  opening  and  developing 
the  great  West  for  further  settlement. 
Messrs.  McDonald  and  Brown,  for  instance, 
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are  engaged  particularly  in  town  planning  in 
the  Western  Provinces,  and  in  municipal 
development,  classes  of  work  in  which 
there  is  every  scope  for  original  ideas. 
For  this  class  of  work  both  partners  are 
exceptionally  well  qualified.  Mr.  H.  F. 
McDonald  is  a  native  of  Saskatchewan 
province,  and  was  born  in  1885.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  McGill  University, 
and  has  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  He  is 
a  Dominion  Land  Surveyor,  and  also  has 
the  diplomas  of  M.S.  and  A.L.S.  Mr. 
McDonald  comes  of  an  old  Canadian 
pioneering  family,  his  father  having  been 
connected  with  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
in  fur  trading  for  57  years.  For  the  three 
years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  Mr.  McDonald  held  the  position  of 
townsite  surveyor  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  Mr.  C.  D.  Brown, 
B. A. Sc.,  was  born  in  Cumberland,  England. 
Like  Mr.  McDonald,  he  holds  surveyors' 
commissions  from  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Governments  of  Manitoba, 
Alberta, and  Saskatchewan.  He  wasformerly 
right-of-way  surveyor  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Early  in  the  present 
year  he  made  an  extensive  trip  to  England 
to  arrange  a  connection  there  for  reports 
and  valuations  of  various  projects  in 
Western  Canada.  Messrs.  McDonald  and 
Brown  are  undertaking  engineering  pro¬ 
jects  of  all  kinds,  in  addition  to  town 
planning  and  general  surveying  between 
Fort  William  and  the  Rockies,  a  stretch 
of  territory  with  which  they  are  particularly 
familiar. 

McLaughlin  realty  company 

The  McLaughlin  Realty  Company  is  a 
recent  addition  to  the  many  land-selling 
and  investing  firms  at  present  to  be  found 
in  Winnipeg.  The  firm  was  established 
in  1913,  and  undertakes  the  purchase  and 
re-sale  of  all  classes  of  property,  rural 
and  urban,  business  and  residential,  as 
well  as  the  investment  of  money  in  first 
mortgageson  city  properties  and  farm  lands. 
The  latter  are  limited  to  Manitoba,  where 
the  partners  of  the  firm,  who  confine  their 
attention  solely  to  such  districts  as  are 
familiar  to  them,  have  had  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  farming.  This 
system  minimizes  the  risk  of  a  bad 
selection,  and  security  is  doubly  assured 
by  insurance  and  a  limitation  of  the  loan  to 
50  per  cent,  upon  a  conservative  valuation 
of  the  property.  The  safe  nature  of  this 


class  of  investment  and  the  generous 
profits  accruing  therefrom,  7  per  cent, 
being  a  minimum  return,  have  made  it 
very  popular  with  the  capitalist,  and  despite 
the  short  time  the  firm  has  been  conducting 
its  business,  many  clients  have  placed  their 
investments  in  its  hands.  Though  the  firm 
was  established  only  in  1913  it  has  been 
exceedingly  successful. 

The  partners  are  Mr.  H.  McLaughlin, 
the  president,  Mr.  P.  L.  Hyde,  the  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Ferguson,  who 
fulfils  the  duties  of  secretary-treasurer. 
All  three  are  Canadians  by  birth,  and  have 
combined  a  commercial  career  with  farm¬ 
ing.  As  experienced  agriculturists  their 
knowledge  of  farm  lands  is  valuable,  and 
their  advice  is  frequently  sought  by  clients 
who  are  contemplating  farming  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba  or  farther  west. 
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THE  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA 

The  Mortgage  Company  of  Canada 
(known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  the 
Societe  Hvpothecaire  du  Canada)  is  one 
of  the  largest  financial  concerns  operating 
in  the  Dominion.  The  company  controls 
huge  sums  of  European  capital,  which  is 
soundly  invested  in  first-class  mortgages 
on  properties  accepted  as  safe  risks  only 
after  the  very  closest  inspection.  Mr. 
Andre  Gouzee  is  the  manager  in  Canada, 
and  occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  financial  world  of  the  West.  The 
European  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
Antwerp.  The  capital  is  #4,000,000  and 
the  comptrollers  are  Messrs.  Chevalier 
Goethals,  president  ;  Baron  Auguste 
Delbecke,  Ernest  Jacobs,  Louis  Jacobs, 
Leon  Keusters,  Alexis  Mols,  and  Vicomte 
Georges  de  Saint-Jouan.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  following  directors : 
Messrs,  le  Baron  van  Eetvelde  (president), 
Ed.  Bunge,  H.  Albert  de  Bary,  Robert  De 
Decker,  Leon  Fuchs,  Frederic  Jacobs,  junior, 
Alfred  Jacobs,  Comte  Emile  Le  Grelle,  Ed. 
Thys,  Leon  Van  Den  Bosch,  Louis  Van 
dc  Put,  and  Fernand  De  Jardin  (managing 
director). 

& 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION  OF 
CANADA 

This  company,  which  has  a  capital  of 
#3,000,000,  deals  in  loans,  mortgages,  invest¬ 
ments,  securities,  stocks,  and  bonds,  and 
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is  a  powerful  factor  in  financing  the 
development  of  Canada.  Mr.  Andre  Gouzee 
is  one  of  the  managing  directors  and  in 
charge  of  the  company's  affairs  in  Canada. 
The  head  office  of  the  companv  is  in 
Antwerp,  and  the  Canadian  head-quarters 
are  at  Winnipeg. 

& 

THE  BELGO-CANADI AN  FRUIT  LANDS 
COMPANY 

This  company,  which  represents  European 
capital  to  the  extent  of  #600,000,  owns 
10,000  acres  of  the  finest  fruit  lands  at 
Kelowna  in  British  Columbia,  and  is 
actively  developing  the  resources  of  a 
very  fertile  tract  in  the  Okanagan  Valley. 
The  centre  of  operations  is  Kelowna,  where 
the  company  has  cleared  and  irrigated 
model  orchards,  and  now  has  them  under 
sale  to  settlers.  The  head  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  in  Antwerp,  and  the  Canadian 
office  at  Winnipeg.  Mr.  A.  Gouzee  is  the 
general  manager. 

9? 

THE  LAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COM¬ 
PANY  OF  CANADA 

The  Land  and  Agricultural  Company  of 
Canada  deals  in  general  farming  lands 
throughout  Western  Canada,  and  fruit 
lands  in  Vernon,  British  Columbia.  It  is 
a  European  organization,  with  head  offices 
in  Antwerp.  The  manager  for  Canada  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cross,  and  Mr.  A.  Gouzee,  who 
is  representing  a  large  amount  of  foreign 
capital  in  Canada,  is  a  member  of  the  local 
board  of  directors. 

& 

THE  BELGO-CANADI  AN  REAL  ESTATE 
COMPANY 

The  Belgo-Canadian  Real  Estate  Com¬ 
pany  was  founded  in  1910,  and  has  a 
capital  of  #200,000.  Mr.  A.  Gouzee  is 
president  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company’s  operations,  which  embrace  the 
handling  of  town  and  farm  properties, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  buildings  and  other  estate  through¬ 
out  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

& 

THE  ALBERTA  SOCIETY 

The  Alberta  Society  is  a  Brussels  con¬ 
cern,  and  deals  in  farms  and  other  pro¬ 
perties  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  The 
managing  director  for  Canada  is  Mr.  A. 
Gouzee. 
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A.  M.  NANTON 

Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton  of  Winnipeg  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  Canadian  finance,  and  is 
closely  identified  with  many  enterprises 
having  for  their  object  the  development  of 
the  great  West.  He  was  born  at  'Toronto 
on  May  7,  i860,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Augustus  Nanton,  barrister,  Osgoode  Hall, 
Toronto.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
city,  and  in  1875  entered  upon  his  business 
career  as  investment  banker.  In  1883  Mr. 
Nanton  came  to  Winnipeg,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  joined  the  firm  of  Osier, 
Hammond,  and  Nanton,  of  which  he  is  now 
the  Winnipeg  senior  partner.  Mr.  Nanton 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Winnipeg 
Stock  Exchange,  and  was  president  of  that 
body  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Dominion  Bank,  and 
of  the  Northern  Trusts,  Ltd.,  vice-president 
of  the  Great  West  Life  Assurance  Company, 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Committee  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  director  of  the 
Scotland  Canadian  Mortgage  Company,  and 
of  many  similar  organizations. 

9? 

NATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  foundation  of  the  business  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  Western  Canada  by  the  National 
Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  dates  back  to  1887. 
At  this  time  a  company  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Stewart,  who  retained  his  con¬ 
nection  until  his  retirement  in  1913,  and 
was  known  as  “  The  Permanent  Mortgage 
and  Building  Society.”  A  few  years  later, 
in  1890,  several  proposed  changes  neces¬ 
sitated  a  new  charter  being  obtained,  and 
the  company  became  known  as  the 
Permanent  Mortgage  and  Trusts  Com¬ 
pany  with  power  to  conduct  a  general 
loan  and  trust  business.  In  the  year  1896 
the  assets  of  the  Permanent  Mortgage 
and  Trusts  Company  were  vested  in  the 
Manitoba  Trusts  Company,  and  in  the 
year  1900  the  Manitoba  Trusts  Company 
became  absorbed  in  the  National  Trust 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
and  a  company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ontario  in  1898. 

The  company  has  greatly  extended  its 
business  in  the  West,  and  now  has  branches 
at  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Saskatoon,  and 
Regina,  with  head-quarters  for  the  West  at 
Winnipeg.  The  business  of  the  company 
is  principally  confined  to  the  administration 
of  estates,  the  investment  of  funds  in  first 
mortgage  securites,  conducting  also  a  large 


and  important  business  as  liquidator, 
assignee,  and  trustee  in  all  its  varied 
forms. 

The  manager  at  Winnipeg  is  Mr.  D.  H. 
Cooper,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Stanier. 

9? 

THE  NETHERLANDS  MORTGAGE  BANK 
OF  CANADA 

The  Netherlands  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Canada  was  founded  in  1910,  with  its  head 
office  at  Groningen,  Holland,  and  its  chief 
Canadian  offices  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
The  capital  of  the  bank  is  #1,000,000,  or 
2,500,000  guldens,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1912  it  had  invested  funds  to  the 
amount  of  #1,750,000.  The  business  of 
the  bank  consists  of  advancing  mortgages 
on  improved  farm  land  and  first-class  city 
properties  in  Western  Canada,  principally 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  business  of 
the  bank  is  transacted  through  the  National 
Trust,  the  Standard  Trust,  the  Royal  Trust, 
and  the  Union  Trust,  but  the  directors 
expect  to  reorganize  in  the  near  future  and 
start  business  entirely  on  their  own 
account. 

The  business  of  the  bank  is  controlled  by 
the  president,  Mr.  W.  A.  Scholten,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Detmers,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  following  directors  :  Messrs. 
P.  W.  Bonthuis  de  Vries,  J.  C.  Jansen,  E. 
Laane,  H.  J.  Middendorp,  F.  J.  Oosthoff,  D. 
de  Ruyter,  E.  A.  Smidt,  G.  Zijlma,  with 
Messrs.  H.  D.  Ebbens  and  B.  W.  Siemens 
as  general  managers.  The  management  of 
their  Canadian  affairs  is  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Siemens. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS  TRANSATLANTIC 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

This  particular  company  is  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  financing  of  the 
tremendous  agricultural  and  industrial 
expansion  of  Western  Canada,  and  is 
transacting  an  immense  volume  of 
business  in  the  direction  of  placing 
European  capital  where  it  will  earn  the 
best  returns  and  assist  the  development 
of  Canada.  The  company  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1911,  and 
commenced  operations  in  the  Dominion 
in  the  same  year  under  special  charter 
from  the  Government.  The  European 
office  is  at  Amsterdam,  the  Canadian 
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head  office  at  Winnipeg,  and  branch 
offices  are  maintained  at  Saskatoon  and 
Calgary.  The  capital  of  the  Netherlands 
Transatlantic  Mortgage  Company  is 
#1,000,000.  The  managing  directors  of 
the  organization  are  Messrs.  L. 
Droogleever  Fortuyn  and  J.  Mees,  and 
the  company  has  an  advisory  board  in 
Winnipeg  comprising  Messrs.  E.  M. 
Robinson  (chairman),  Edward  Brown, 
and  D.  M.  Neeve.  The  company  lends 
money  on  first  mortgage  on  improved 
farm  and  city  properties  in  Western  Canada, 
and  for  the  first  two  years  of  working, 
up  to  April  30,  1913,  about  $3,000,000  has 
been  invested  in  this  way,  about  60  per 
cent,  of  that  sum  being  in  farm 
mortgages  and  the  balance  on  city 
properties,  comprising  business  and  high- 
class  residential  securities.  On  the 
farming  investments  an  average  of  32’69 
per  cent,  of  the  valuations  made  by  the 
company’s  own  inspectors  has  been 
loaned,  and  on  city  properties  an  average 
of  43'i3  per  cent.,  making  a  general 
average  of  3676  per  cent.  The  company 
is  the  first  Dutch  mortgage  concern  to 
transact  operations  through  its  own 
Canadian  offices,  the  other  Dutch 
companies  working  through  the  agencies 
of  Canadan  trust  companies.  Messrs.  L. 
1).  Fortuyn  and  J.  Mees,  the  two 
managing  directors,  alternately  spend 
some  time  in  Holland  and  Canada,  thus 
giving  the  country  in  which  they  are 
taking  up  their  residence  for  the  time 
being  the  benefit  of  their  experiences  in 
the  other  country.  Mr.  Fortuyn,  who  at 
the  time  of  writing  was  in  charge  of  the 
Winnipeg  head  office,  and  Mr.  Mees 
were  the  promoters  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Fortuyn  came  to  Canada  in  1911. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  devoting  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  concern  under  notice,  but  plans  have 
been  discussed  for  the  establishment  of 
a  general  financial  corporation  with  the 
object  -of  financing  all  kinds  of 
commercial  and  financial  enterprises.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  the  European 
head-quarters  of  one  said  corporation  in 
Amsterdam,  and  to  have  the  Canadian 
offices  in  Winnipeg,  and  this  will  engage 
Mr.  Fortuyn’s  attention  equally  with 
the  present  established  concern.  Mr. 
Fortuyn’s  financial  and  commercial 
experience  has  been  gained  in  many 
European  centres,  and  covers  a  period  of 
about  fifteen  years. 
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NORLANDE  RUTTAN 

One  of  the  lending  engineers  in  the 
West  to-day  is  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry 
Norlande  Ruttan.  He  was  horn  at 
Cobourg,  Ontario,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1848.  He  served  in  the  Fenian  Raid  in 
1866  and  the  Canadian  North-West  in  1885, 
for  which  he  holds  medals  in  respect  of 
long-service  decoration.  He  was  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Intercolonial,  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Companies,  and  as  engineer  in 
charge  conducted  the  surveys  from  the 
Yellow  Head  Pass  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Edmonton.  He  was 
appointed  City  Engineer  of  Winnipeg  in 
1885,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
Colonel  Ruttan  is  a  member  of  the 
Manitoba  and  Carlton  Clubs,  and  also 
of  the  following  societies :  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which  he  is 
a  past  president  ;  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers ;  American  Society  of  Civil 
and  Municipal  Improvement  ;  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  ;  Winnipeg  Branch  of  the 
Navy  League,  of  which  he  is  a  past 
president  and  which  he  now  serves  as 
honorary  secretary ;  Western  Canada 
Military  Institute,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Manitoba  Rifle  Association,  over 
which  he  also  presides  ;  Board  of  Trustees, 
Winnipeg  General  Hospital.  His  regiment 
is  the  20th  Infantry  Brigade,  Winnipeg. 

9? 

OAKES-GRAY  REALTY,  LTD. 

The  business  of  this  company  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Winnipeg  in  1902  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Oakes,  and  under  his  name  it  was  carried 
on  till  January  1,  1913,  when  Mr.  Gray 
joined  the  company.  A  large  business  is 
done  by  the  company  in  the  handling  of 
Winnipeg  business  property  and  suburban 
acreage,  and  a  speciality  is  made  of  central 
revenue-producing  properties.  The  Oakes- 
Gray  Reality,  Ltd.,  acts  as  agents  for  clients, 
collecting  rents,  managing  estates,  and 
handling  investments  and  loans  on  mort¬ 
gage.  The  system  adopted  in  regard  to 
loans  is  that  the  money  is  invested  on  first 
mortgage  on  approved  business  and  resi¬ 
dential  properties  conservatively  valued, 
and  so  handled  as  to  yield  from  5  to  8  per 
cent.  A  charge  of  1  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  loaned  is  made  to  t he  investor,  this 
charge  covering  the  whole  period  during 
which  the  money  is  loaned — usuallv  five 
years.  All  other  charges  are  paid  by  the 


borrower,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  lender 
the  borrower  has  to  insure  the  property  for 
its  full  insurable  value,  the  insurance  being 
made  payable  to  the  investor.  The  Oakes- 
Gray  Realty,  Ltd.,  is  an  incorporated 
company  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
1500,000  of  which  20,000  is  fully  paid 
up.  The  officers  of  the  company  are : 
president,  J.  W.  Gray  ;  vice-president  and 
managing  director,  A.  H.  Oakes  ;  secretary, 
T.  E.  Moffatt,  and  treasurer,  Albert  Prugh. 
Mr.  Oakes,  the  founder  of  the  business,  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  1869,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1902.  He  is  a  natural¬ 
ized  Canadian.  Mr.  Oakes  has  had  an 
intimate  experience  of  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions,  extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
United  Investors,  Ltd.,  and  was  for  one 
year  president  of  the  Winnipeg  Real  Estate 
Exchange. 

9? 

THE  OLIYER-BATES  REALTY 
COMPANY 

Winnipeg  possesses  several  residential 
suburbs  which  present  a  most  attractive 
appearance,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  building  sites  in  Fort  Rouge, 
Riverview,  Crescentwood,  Deer  Lodge,  and 
other  places.  One  of  the  leading  concerns 
handling  this  special  class  of  land  is  the 
Oliver-Bates  Realty  Company.  The  firm 
has  shown  great  foresight  in  securing  for 
offer  to  the  public  such  highly  favoured 
estates  as  River  Heights  Annex,  Munroe 
Park,  and  Council  Crest.  Munroe  Park 
and  Council  Crest  were  specially  selected 
by  the  firm  because  of  their  natural 
attractiveness  and  certain  future  as 
exclusive  residential  tracts.  Both  these 
estates  had  been  held  back  from  the  public 
for  a  long  period,  until  the  expansion  of 
Winnipeg  absolutely  compelled  their  use, 
and  then  they  came  under  the  control 
of  a  firm  which  is  making  the  best  use 
of  them,  and  by  its  operations  is  adding 
to  and  beautifying  the  areas  so  well  suited 
to  the  erection  of  high-class  residences. 
These  two  estates  front  on  the  river,  and 
are  heavily  wooded  with  magnificent  elms 
and  other  shade  trees.  The  properties 
have  been  cut  up  into  generous-sized 
lots,  those  on  the  river  being  61  by  350  ft., 
and  71  by  300  to  350  ft.  deep.  The  lots 
facing  Kildonan  Road  are  54  ft.  wide, 
and  all  inside  lots  50  ft.  wide.  So  keen 
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is  the  demand  for  land  of  this  high-class 
character  that  the  Oliver-Bates  Realty 
Company  finds  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  lots  at  good  price-'  on  terms 
arranged  with  due  regard  to  all  conditions 
of  the  real  estate  and  money  markets, 
and  incidentally  the  handling  of  such 
attractive  and  historic  estates  has  called 
attention  to  the  several  other  properties 
in  the  hands  of  the  companv.  In  these 
latter  excellent  building  lots  are  available 
at  from  925  per  foot,  and  the  Oliver-Bates 
Company  is  experiencing  an  activity  in 
the  market  which  few  other  concerns 
enjoy.  The  firm  is  a  partnership  which 
comprises  Messrs.  F.  R.  Oliver  and  j.  H. 
and  S.  T.  Bates,  all  of  whom  have  had 
long  experience.  Mr.  Oliver  personally 
owns  big  holdings,  and  is  also  well  known  as 
one  of  Winnipeg's  leading  manufacturers. 
He  is  connected  among  other  enterprises 
with  the  Tudhope  Anderson  Company. 

9? 

OSLER,  HAMMOND,  AND  NANTON 

The  firm  of  Osier,  Hammond,  and  Nanton 
dates  from  1884,  when  Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton, 
who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Osier  and  Hammond  in  Toronto  for  some 
time,  was  sent  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Osier  of  that 
firm  to  open  an  office  in  Winnipeg. 

The  original  members  of  the  firm  were  : 
Mr.  E.  B.  Osier  (now  Sir  Edmund  Osier), 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Nanton.  In  1899  Mr.  H.  W.  Nanton,  a 
brother  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton,  was  admitted, 
and  in  1906  Mr.  H.  F.  Osier,  a  son  of  Sir 
Edmund  B.  Osier.  In  1912  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  firm  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  admission  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Retcrs,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Lynch,  who 
have  all  been  with  the  firm  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  firm  conducts  a  general  financial 
business,  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds  on 
all  the  important  Stock  Exchanges.  They 
also  undertake,  through  the  Osier  and 
Nanton  Trust  Company  (of  which  they 
are  general  managers),  the  placing  of  funds 
for  clients  in  such  sound  investments  as 
mortgages  on  farm  and  city  property 
showing  7  per  cent,  interest  net.  This 
particular  form  of  investment  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  firm's  business  for 
almost  the  whole  period  of  its  existence, 
they  having  invested  funds  in  this  way 
for  a  great  many  years  for  the  North  of 
Scotland  Canadian  Mortgage  Company,  of 
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which  company  they  are  the  general 
managers  in  Canada,  the  Law,  Union,  and 
Rock  Insurance  Company  of  London,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  Investment  and 
Debenture  Company  of  Glasgow,  lhe 
firm  also  act  as  selling  agents  for  various 
land  companies,  such  as  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  Land  Company,  the  Winnipeg 
Western  Land  Corporation,  and  the 
Canada  Saskatchewan  Land  Company,  and 
they  represent  fire  insurance  companies 


dian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  president 
of  the  Dominion  Bank,  president  Canada 
North-West  Land  Company,  a  director  of 
the  Confederation  Life  Association,  Con¬ 
sumers’  Gas  Company,  Toronto  General 
Trusts  Corporation,  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Advisory  Board  of  the  North 
of  Scotland  Canadian  Mortgage  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmon¬ 
ton  Land  Company,  Ltd. 

He  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest 


the  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Company, 
Northern  Trust  Company,  and  Manitoba 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  ex-governor  of 
the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  and  ex- 
president  of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of 
Trade. 
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PRIOR  AND  HALES 

The  firm  of  Prior  and  Hales,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Winnipeg,  are  'real 
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i.  Nanton  Building,  Winnipeg. 


2.  Interior  of  Office. 


such  as  the  Western  Assurance  Company, 
the  Law,  Union,  and  Rock  Insurance 
Company,  the  New  York  Underwriters’ 
Agency  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  and  the  Queen  Insurance 
Company  of  America.  They  are  also 
wholesale  coal-dealers,  and  ship  hard  and 
soft  coal  to  all  points  in  the  West. 

Besides  being  head  of  the  firm  of  Osier, 
Hammond,  and  Nanton,  Sir  Edmund  B. 
Osier  is  head  of  the  firm  of  Osier  and 
Hammond  in  Toronto.  He  is  connected 
with  a  great  many  prominent  Canadian 
companies,  being  a  director  of  the  Cana- 


in  public  affairs,  and  has  been  member 
for  West  Toronto  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  since  1896.  He  was  one  of 
the  Canadian  representatives  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
London  in  1891. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton,  the  acting  head  of 
the  firm  in  Winnipeg,  is  also  connected 
with  a  great  many  enterprises  throughout 
the  Dominion,  being  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Committee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Dominion 
Bank,  vice-president  of  the  Great  West 
Life  Assurance  Company,  a  director  of 
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estate  and  financial  brokers,  and  occupy 
a  position  of  prominence  in  the  real  estate 
world.  The  business  was  established  in 
1912  and  has  proved  very  successful,  its 
operations  to-day  having  a  very  wide 
range,  and  the  firm’s  name  standing  high 
in  public  esteem.  Both  Messrs.  H.  C. 
Prior  and  W.  E.  Hales  are  men  of  long 
experience  and  keen  judgment,  and  the 
numerous  clients  who  have  entrusted  their 
business  to  the  firm  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  that 
business  has  been  handled.  Messrs.  Prior 
and  Hales  operate  chiefly  in  inside  city 
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property  and  high-class  farm  lands.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  handling  some 
promising  property  in  the  rapidly  growing 
industrial  city  of  Transcona,  and  with 
characteristic  enterprise  are  launching  out 
in  other  directions  where  there  is  every 
indication  of  early  rises  in  value  and 
absolute  security  of  investment.  The  firm 
does  a  large  business  in  loans  and 
mortgages,  and  offers  attractive  terms  to 
investors  whether  in  Canada  or  abroad. 
In  this  connection  Messrs.  Prior  and  Hales 
guarantee  a  net  return  of  at  least  7  per 
cent,  upon  first  mortgage  securities  con¬ 
servatively  valued,  and  in  some  classes 
of  investments,  notably  the  buying  of 
agreements  of  sale,  they  have  netted  as 
high  as  30  per  cent,  for  their  clients.  All 
transactions  have  the  closest  personal 
attention  of  the  partners,  and  it  is  this 
strict  consideration  of  the  interests  of  their 
patrons  that  has  placed  the  firm  in  such 
a  strong  position.  Mr.  Prior  is  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  handle  investments  to  the 
best  effect.  He  was  for  six  years  with  the 
W.  J.  Christie  Loan  Company  as  land 
valuer,  and  in  this  capacity  has  valued 
many  estates  for  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Hales  is  the  son  of  Mr.  R. 
Hales,  a  leading  farmer  of  Rapid  City, 
but  was  born  in  Sittingbourne,  England. 
Previously  to  joining  Mr.  Prior  in  partner¬ 
ship  he  was  manager  of  the  Brookdale 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  which  was 
formerly  the  firm  of  R.  Hales  and  Son 
of  Rapid  City. 

& 

ROBINSON  AND  BLACK 

The  firm  of  Robinson  and  Black  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best-known  investment 
and  insurance  concerns  in  Winnipeg,  and 
enjoys  the  fullest  confidence  of  a  larse 

o 

clientele  spread  all  over  Canada  and  abroad. 
The  business  was  originally  established 
in  1892  by  Messrs.  L.  A.  Narcs  and  E.  M. 
Robinson.  In  1898  Mr.  G.  Montagu  Black 
joined  the  firm.  Mr.  Nares  retired  from 
the  partnership  in  1908,  and  Messrs.  Robin¬ 
son  and  Black  have  since  conducted  the 
business,  which  has  expanded  and  broad¬ 
ened  in  its  operations  every  year.  The 
firm  operates  in  all  branches  of  real  estate, 
does  an  extensive  insurance  brokerage 
business,  and  makes  a  speciality  of  invest¬ 
ing  funds  for  clients  in  real  estate  and 
mortgage  securities  throughout  Western 
Canada.  In  all  branches  of  business  Robin¬ 
son  and  Black  have  been  very  successful, 


but  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  handling 
of  investments  for  clients.  Funds  placed 
by  the  firm  in  first  mortgage  securities 
produce  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  net  annually. 
I  he  firm  is  the  sole  agent  for  W  innipeg 
for  the  following  well-known  financial  and 
insurance  companies:  Alliance  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Dundee ;  Canadian  and  American 
Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  Liverpool  ; 
Investors  Mortgage  Security  Company, 
Edinburgh  ;  Scottish  Canadian  Trust, 
Dundee;  Western  Canada  Investment 
Company,  London  ;  Western  and  Hawaiian 
Investment  Company,  Dundee  ;  Manitoba 
Investment  Agency,  Winnipeg  ;  Alliance 
Insurance  Company,  London  ;  General 
Assurance  Corporation,  Perth  ;  Phoenix 
Assurance  Company,  London  ;  and  Phoenix 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford.  Robinson 
and  Black  are  also  sole  agents  for  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  for 
the  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Cor¬ 
poration  of  London. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Kent,  England, 
in  1868,  but  has  been  a  resident  of  Win¬ 
nipeg  for  twenty-six  years.  He  has  had 
a  life-long  experience  of  the  investment 
business,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sound  judge 
of  market  conditions  and  values.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  chairman  of  the  Winnipeg 
advisory  board  of  the  Netherlands  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Mortgage  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  European  investment  companies 
operating  in  Canada.  Mr.  Black  is  a  Cana¬ 
dian,  hailing  from  Halifax,  where  he  was 
born  in  1876.  He  came  to  Winnipeg  in 
1882,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mortgage  and  investment  business  with 
local  firms.  In  1895  Mr.  Black  went 
over  to  the  United  States,  and  spent  two 
years  with  one  of  the  largest  mortgage¬ 
broking  companies  in  Chicago,  and  then, 
returning  to  Winnipeg,  he  joined  Mr. 
Robinson  in  business.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Canadian  Mortgage  Association, 
whose  investments  in  Canada  amount  to 
$  1 0,000,000. 

& 

THE  ROYAL  CANADIAN  SECURITIES 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Among  the  reliable  financial  corporations 
of  Western  Canada  is  the  Royal  Canadian 
Securities  Company,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  a  con¬ 
cern  which  is  handling  a  large  amount  of 
local  and  foreign  capital  and  employing  it 
wisely  and  successfully  in  the  financing  of 
city  and  agricultural  development.  Thiscor- 
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poration  was  established  under  provincial 
charter  in  1910  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  of  which  $500  000  will  soon 
be  fully  paid  up.  Directing  its  operations 
is  a  group  comprising  some  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  Winnipeg,  who  have  been 
conspicuously  successful  in  the  handling 
of  their  own  business  affairs,  and  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  long  experience  and 
high  commercial  standing,  are  well  qualified 
to  manage  the  investments  of  those  who 
seek  safe  avenues  for  earnings  on  capital. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  j.  T. 
Gordon,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Monarch  Life  Insurance  Company  ;  Gordon, 
Ironside,  and  Fares  ;  the  Standard  Trust 
Company,  etc. ;  while  Mr.  Nicholas  Bawlf, 
the  well-known  grain  merchant,  is  the 
first  vice-president.  The  managing  director 
and  second  vice-president  is  Mr.  j.  W.  W. 
Stewart.  The  object  of  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Securities  Company,  Ltd.,  is  to  handle 
funds  on  behalf  of  clients  in  good  non- 
speculative  investments.  These  take  two 
forms :  firstly,  loans  on  first  mortgages  of 
farm  and  city  properties,  both  business 
and  residential ;  and,  secondly,  the  discount¬ 
ing  of  agreements  for  sale  of  similar  classes 
of  properties.  The  first  mortgages  yield 
approximately  8  per  cent,  net,  t he  maximum 
amount  loaned  on  any  kind  of  property 
being  50  per  cent,  of  the  company’s  own 
appraiser's  valuation,  the  actual  average 
of  the  percentage  loaned  on  properties  in 
this  way  since  the  establishment  of  the 
company  having  been  under  30  per  cent. 
Investments  in  the  purchase  of  agreements 
for  sale,  which  are  only  handled  by  the 
company  in  connection  with  inside  pro¬ 
perties,  bear  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest, 
varying  according  to  the  position  of  the 
property,  conditions  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  standing  of  the  purchaser.  The  Royal 
Canadian  Securities  Company,  Ltd.,  pro¬ 
poses  dealing  in  the  near  future  with 
securities  such  as  city  and  municipal  de¬ 
bentures,  and  other  similar  forms  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Its  reserve  at  May  1914  was  over 
$50,000.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  organized  the  company,  no  organizing 
expenses  whatever  having  been  incurred. 
He  is  a  Canadian,  and  was  born  near 
Toronto  in  1868.  He  was  with  the 
Imperial  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Toronto  for  eleven  years,  and  then  took 
the  management  of  the  Monarch  Life 
Assurance  Company  at  Winnipeg,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Stewart  is  also 
president  ot  the  Freehold  Investment 
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Company  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  closely 
associated  in  other  ways  with  the  com¬ 
merce  and  finance  of  Western  Canada. 

9? 

THE  MONARCH  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Although  a  young  company,  having 
started  active  business  only  in  1907,  the 
Monarch  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Winnipeg  occupies  a  strong  position 
to-day,  and  presents  a  record  of  progress 
such  as  few  companies  of  any  country  can 
present  for  their  first  five  37ears  of  working. 
The  Monarch  is  exclusively  a  life  company, 
operating  under  a  Dominion  Charter,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Dominion 
Insurance  Department.  It  has  an  autho¬ 
rized  capital  of  $2,000,000,  of  which 
$1,000,000  has  been  subscribed.  The  last 
annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  those  for 
the  year  1912,  show  that  the  total  assur¬ 
ance  in  force  amounted  to  $5,519,348.00, 
an  increase  of  38  per  cent.  The  premiums 
on  new  business  increased  63  per  cent., 
and  the  total  premium  income  received 
represented  an  increase  of  25-5  per  cent. 
Policy  claims  were  unusually  low,  and 
were  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  mortality 
liability  expected  under  a  stringent  table 
of  expectations.  The  reserves,  assets,  and 
investments  also  showed  corresponding 
increases,  and  the  year  closed  with  the 
company  in  a  very  satisfactory  position. 
To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  development  of 
this  young  company  the  following  figures 
are  given  : — 


1908. 

IQI  2. 

Assurances  in  force...  $ 

1,334,000 

$5,5I9,348 

Assurances  issued  ... 

$866,500 

$2,216,600 

Policy  claims  reported 

4,000 

7,377 

Assets  ... 

$183,560 

$457,886 

Reserves 

$35,432 

$237,753 

Cash  premium  income 

$33,964 

$122,343 

Net  surplus  . 

$54,734 

$97,670 

Average  interest  on  all 

investments . 

6-68  % 

8  % 

The  directors  of  the  Monarch  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  are  :  Messrs.  ].  T.  Gordon, 
Nicholas  Bawlf,  E.  L.  Taylor,  K.C.,  D.  E. 
Sprague,  E.  S.  Popham,  M.D.,  G.  F.  Car- 
ruthers,  Chatles  E.  Gordon,  Hon.  Robert 
Rogers,  James  Murphy,  G.  A.  Charl¬ 
ton,  M.D.,  T.  J.  S.  Skinner,  C.  S.  Gzowski, 
R.  G.  Ironside,  J.  W.  W.  Stewart,  and 
H.  W.  Echlin.  The  officers  are  :  president, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gordon;  first  vice-president,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bawlf  ;  second  vice-president, 


Mr.  E.  L.  Taylor,  ICC.  ;  managing  director, 
Mr.  J.  W.  W.  Stewart  ;  secretary  and 
actuary,  Mr.  J.  A.  MacFarlane,  A.I.A.  ; 
superintendent  of  Western  agencies,  Mr. 
R.  S.  Fletcher. 
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THE  ROSS  REALTY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Ross  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  of  the  incorporated 
companies  handling  a  general  business  in 
real  estate  in  Winnipeg.  The  company  is 
represented  on  the  Winnipeg  Real  Estate 
and  Stock  Exchanges,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Western  Canada  Real 
Estate  Association.  It  deals  principally 
m  farm  lands,  city  property,  insurance  and 
loans,  and  acts  as  agents  for,  among  other 
large  corporations,  the  F'ederal  Investment 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  the  Western  Canada 
Realty  Corporation,  Ltd.,  the  Western 
Canada  City  and  Town  Lands,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Franco-Canadian  Corporation,  Ltd., 
the  latter  representing  a  large  amount 
of  Parisian  capital.  A  feature  of  the 
operations  of  the  Ross  Realty  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  is  the  investment  of  funds  on 
behalf  of  clients  in  buying  and  selling 
in  Winnipeg  and  other  important  Western 
cities.  Inside  business  properties  are 
practically  exclusively  handled.  The 
company  usually  submits  such  properties 
to  its  clients  as  it  may  deem  advisable, 
and  the  clients  generally  are  well  satisfied 
to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the 
company,  whose  experience  has  proved 
to  be  sound  and  accurate,  and  productive 
of  highly  successful  results.  A  growing 
business  is  being  done  in  the  investment 
of  funds  in  first  mortgages  and  the  buying 
of  mortgages  and  agreements  for  sale. 
First  mortgage  securities  produce  from 
6  to  8  per  cent,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  money  market,  50  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  property  on  a  conservative  valuation 
being  the  maximum  loaned.  The  purchase 
of  agreements  for  sale  is  a  class  of  in¬ 
vestment  which  the  company  has  found 
to  net  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  according 
to  money  conditions.  The  company  does 
not  handle  subdivisions.  The  Ross  Realty 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in  1903 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hugo  Ross,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Titanic  disaster.  He  was 
joined  in  1907  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Edwards,  who 
was  born  in  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1876, 
and  came  to  Canada  in  1893.  For  five 
years  he  was  engaged  in  farming.  Mr. 
Edwards  went  to  South  Africa  with  the 
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First  Canadian  Contingent  for  service  in 
the  Boer  War.  On  his  return  to  Canada 
he  entered  the  real  estate  business,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  joining  Mr.  Ross  was 
connected  with  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Osier, 
Hammond,  and  Nan  ton,  and  Oldfield, 
Kirby,  and  Gardiner.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a 
member  of  the  Winnipeg  Stock  Exchange. 
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ROYAL  CANADIAN  AGENCIES,  LTD. 

Prominent  among  the  big  financial 
concerns  of  Western  Canada  is  the  Royal 
Canadian  Agencies,  Ltd.,  with  head 
offices  in  the  Union  Trust  Building, 
Winnipeg.  This  corporation,  which 
represents  every  phase  of  activity  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  was  incorporated 
in  1912,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  several 
old  and  well-established  businesses  now 
amalgamated  and  under  central  control. 
Among  these  are  W.  Sanford  Evans  &  Co. 
and  Savage  and  McGavin.  The  principal 
officers  of  the  company  are  :  president, 
W.  Sanford  Evans ;  vice-president,  J.  C. 
McGavin  ;  and  directors,  Henry  F.  Mytton 
and  J.  M.  Savage.  The  company  conducts 
a  general  financial  agency  business,  and 
handles  municipal  debentures,  bonds,  and 
stocks,  special  attention  being  given  to 
industrial  securities,  and  has  well- 
organized  departments  to  deal  in  loans, 
insurance,  and  general  realty  brokerage. 
In  the  loans  department  mortgages  are 
effected  on  city7  and  farm  properties,  first- 
class  secuiities  only  being  accepted  on 
a  conservative  valuation.  City  properties 
and  farm  lands  are  largely  dealt  with  in 
the  real  estate  department,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  company's  varied 
transactions  a  keen  judgment  of  values 
and  the  benefit  of  a  long  experience  and 
close  acquaintance  with  the  trend  of  the 
markets  are  brought  to  bear.  The 
company  has  wide  connections  in  all 
directions,  and  the  personnel  of  its 
management  is  alone  a  tower  of  strength. 
Mr.  Evans,  the  president,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  public  and  financial  men  in 
Western  Canada.  He  was  born  at 
Spencerville,  Ontario,  December  18,  1869, 
and  after  a  sound  education  at  public 
schools  and  leading  seminaries  in  Canada 
graduated  M.A.  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  Mr.  Evans  entered  journalism, 
and  was  for  some  time  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 
Coming  to  Manitoba  in  1901,  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram, 
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and  also  president  of  the  company  which 
publishes  that  journal.  These  positions  he 
held  till  1905,  when  he  established  the 
well-known  financial  agency  of  W.  Sanford 
Evans  &  Co.,  later  absorbed  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Securities,  Ltd.  Mr. 
Evans  has  been  very  closely  associated 
with  the  public  and  business  life  of 
Winnipeg.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Canadian  Associated  Press,  Ltd.,  in 
I9°4,  and  his  business  activities  include  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Canadian  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Corporation,  the  presidency  of 
the  Gurney  North-West  Foundry  Company, 
a  directorship  of  the  Sovereign  Life 
Assurance  Corporation,  and  many  other 
local  enterprises,  besides  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Winnipeg  Stock  Exchange.  The 
public  record  of  Mr.  Evans  includes  : 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Manitoba  University,  1907  ;  councillor  of 
Manitoba  University,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  ;  controller  of  the  Winnipeg 
Municipal  Council,  1907  ;  mayor  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  1908-1 1,  and  president  of  the  Union  of 
Canadian  Municipalities,  1910.  Mr.  Evans 
has  been  associated  with  the  Canadian  Club 
movement  since  its  inception,  and  has  held 
many  offices,  including  that  of  president 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Clubs,  1910. 
A  Conservative  in  politics,  Mr.  Evans  holds 
strong  views  on  Canadian  autonomy  and 
such  questions  as  defence,  and  is  the 
author  of  “The  Canadian  Contingents  and 
Canadian  Imperialism”  (1901). 

& 

SCOTT,  HILL  &  CO. 

This  firm  was  established  at  Winnipeg 
only  four  years  ago,  but  its  various  members 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  for  some  seven  years  previous. 

The  partners  are  Messrs.  R.  A.  Scott, 
J.  J.  Scott,  and  H.  Hill,  and  all  have  had 
wide  experience  in  handling  farm  lands. 
Some  years  ago  they  acquired  some  40,000 
acres  in  the  Battleford  and  Kindersley 
districts,  which  they  have  since  retailed  at 
a  considerable  profit.  Since  the  partners 
first  saw  the  possibilities  of  those  districts 
development  has  been  rapid,  the  virgin 
prairie  has  become  well  settled,  railways 
have  been  built,  and  land  values  have 
advanced  from  $5  to  $30  an  acre. 

The  firm  are  agents  for  a  good  many 
subdivisions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Winnipeg:  Orpha  Gardens,  sold  in  5  and 
10-acre  blocks,  Wvdale,  Ferndale,  Elmdale, 


Kinloch  Place,  and  Commercial  Centre 
being  perhaps  the  most  important. 

& 

J.  F.  SENECAL 

In  the  important  city  of  Si.  Boniface, 
and  throughout  Western  Canada,  the  name 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  Senecal  is  particularly  well 
known,  and  identified  with  some  of  the 
most  important  buildings.  Mr.  Senecal  is 
both  architect  and  contractor,  and  though 
he  started  life  as  a  farmer,  he  is  to-day 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
public  men  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 
Mr.  Senecal  was  born  in  1841  at  St.  Marc, 
Quebec.  LTntil  20  years  of  age  he  was 
farming.  Then  he  learned  the  trade  of 
a  carpenter,  and  at  the  same  time  studied 
as  an  architect.  At  23  years  of  age  he 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  his  first  contract  was  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  for  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  at  Belveil, 
Quebec.  Mr.  Senecal  remained  at  Belveil 
till  1874,  when  he  went  to  Montreal  and 
conducted  a  sash  and  door  factory.  In 
1877  he  settled  in  Winnipeg,  but  a  little 
later  proceeded  to  Bail  St.  Paul,  where  he 
tried  farming.  He  was  elected  a  school 
trustee  and  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Marquette  East,  and  has  held  those 
positions  for  29  years  and  31  years 
respectively.  Mr.  Senecal  was  president 
of  the  St.  Jean  the  Baptiste  Association, 
in  1901,  and  he  was  elected  mayor  of  St. 
Boniface  after  five  years’  service  as  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  holding  office 
as  mayor  for  one  year.  Mr.  Senecal  now 
devotes  practically  all  his  time  to  his  large 
and  successful  business.  He  has  been  in 
business  in  St.  Boniface  for  22  years,  and 
in  that  time  has  erected  buildings  all  over 
Canada,  and  in  the  United  States. 
Principal  among  these  are  the  churches 
of  St.  Anne  des  Chenes,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
the  Chapel  of  Misericordia  (Winnipeg), 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Boniface,  which  cost 
#300,000  and  took  28  months  to  construct, 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Station, 
St.  Boniface,  the  seminary  of  the  Oblate 
Fathers,  the  exterior  of  the  convent  of 
the  Grey  Nuns  at  St.  Norbert,  and 
churches,  convents,  and  hospitals  all  over 
the  Western  Provinces. 

STEWART  AND  WALKER 

The  firm  of  Stewart  and  Walker,  of 
Winnipeg,  are  financial  brokers  and  real 
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estate  operators  of  long  experience  and 
high  reputation.  The  partners  are  Messrs. 
Clias.  G.  Stewart  and  William  H.  Walker. 
In  many  branches  of  land  development 
and  trading  this  firm  occupies  a  prominent 
position,  both  partners  being  thoroughly 
conversant  with  conditions  throughout  the 
West,  and  possessing  sound  judgment  born 
of  experience.  They  control  many  of  the 
best-known  properties,  particularly  in  and 
around  Winnipeg,  and  conduct  invest¬ 
ments  on  an  extensive  scale  for  clients 
who  depend  solely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  firm.  Mr.  Stewart  hails  from  the 
States,  but  has  been  a  Canadian  over  ten 
years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
he  has  been  connected  with  land  de¬ 
velopment  work.  He  is  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Land  and  Mortgage  Com¬ 
panies  of  Winnipeg,  Ltd.  Mr.  Walker  is 
a  native  of  South  Simcoe,  Ontario,  where 
he  was  born  in  1859.  After  some  years’ 
experience  as  a  practical  farmer  Mr. 
Walker  came  to  Winnipeg  in  1883,  when 
the  future  great  grain  and  commercial 
centre  was  still  in  its  infancy.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Walker  represented  a  Winnipeg 
firm,  and  travelled  extensively  in  their 
interests,  while  at  the  same  time  handling 
real  estate  on  his  own  account.  In  1910 
he  joined  Mr.  Stewart  and  formed  the  firm 
of  Stewart  and  Walker.  Mr.  Walker  is 
president  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Security 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  vice-president  of 
both  the  Amalgamated  Land  and  Mort¬ 
gage  Companies  of  Winnipeg,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Royal  Land  Investment  Company. 
He  is  also  on  the  directorate  of  many 
other  companies  which  are  controlled 
by  his  firm. 
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EDMUND  LANDOR  TAYLOR 

Mr.  E.  L.  Taylor,  K.C.,  is  prominent  in 
legal  and  financial  circles  in  Winnipeg. 
He  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Taylor,  MacAlpine,  and  Ross,  barristers 
and  solicitors,  of  McArthur  Building,  Win¬ 
nipeg.  The  firm  specialize  in  company 
law  and  the  superintendence  of  invest¬ 
ments.  They  represent  amongst  other 
important  corporations  the  Great  West 
Permanent  Loan  Company,  the  Canada 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the 
Sterling  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Monarch 
Life  Assurance  Company,  and  the  Canadian 
Imperial  Trust  Company,  for  all  of  which 
they  are  flic  sole  legal  representatives  in 
Winnipeg.  They  also  represent  in  Win- 
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nipeg  the  Standard  Loan  Company  of 
Toronto.  Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Leeds 
County,  Ontario,  on  December  14,  i860. 
He  was  educated  at  schools  in  Ontario 
and  Manitoba,  whither  he  came  in  1881. 
From  18S1  to  1883  he  was  deputy  registrar 
for  Rock  Lake  County,  Manitoba,  and  then 
for  three  years  was  engaged  in  the  teaching 
profession.  In  1888  he  entered  upon  his 
law  studies  with  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Aikins,  K.C., 
and  later  on  was  with  Messrs.  Tupper, 
Phippen,  and  Tupper.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1895,  and  established 
himself  in  practice.  He  was  joined  in 
partnership  in  1907  by  Mr.  C.  D.  H. 
MacAlpine,  and  later  by  Mr.  Douglas  H. 
Ross.  Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  King’s 
Counsel  in  1907.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Freehold  Securities,  Ltd.  ; 
director  of  the  Great  West  Permanent 
Loan  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Canadian 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Im¬ 
perial  Canadian  Trust  Company,  Ltd., 
Monarch  Life  Assurance  Company,  Royal 
Canadian  Securities  Company,  Ltd. ;  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Similkameen  Fruit  Land 
Company  and  the  Northern  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  interested  in  many 
other  commercial  and  financial  concerns. 
Associated  with  manjr  public  institutions, 
Mr.  Taylor  holds  among  other  offices  that 
of  president  of  the  Victoria  Public  Hospital, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  Manitoba 
U  niversity. 
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THOMPSON  INVESTMENTS,  LTD. 

The  business  of  the  Thompson  Invest¬ 
ments,  Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg  embraces  all 
classes  of  real  estate  operations,  and  the 
handling  of  loans  and  investments  for 
clients  in  Canada  and  abroad.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  established  in  June  1912  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000  fully  paid  up,  and  its 
principals  have,  by  sound  judgment  and 
strict  business  methods,  placed  it  in  an 
enviable  position  among  the  realty  com¬ 
panies  of  the  West.  A  special  feature  of 
the  company’s  operations  is  the  trading 
in  business  properties  and  farm  lands  in 
Winnipeg  and  district,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  excellent  results  have  been  secured. 
The  Thompson  Investments,  Ltd.,  have  an 
extensive  clientele  for  whom  investments 
are  made,  and  the  fact  that  the  principals 
of  the  company  give  their  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  business  transaction  has 
established  a  strong  feeling  of  confidence 
and  satisfaction  in  their  judgment.  First 


mortgage  securities  are  largely  handled, 
and  these  investments  yield  returns  which 
naturally  vary  according  to  money  con¬ 
ditions  in  Canada,  but  in  every  case  the 
net  return  of  7  per  cent,  is  guaranteed. 
All  charges  are  paid  by  the  borrower,  and 
the  properties  are  insured  to  give  additional 
protection  to  the  lender.  A  conservative 
valuation  is  made  in  each  instance.  On 
second  mortgages,  where  no  more  than 
59  per  cent,  of  a  sound  valuation  has 
already  been  advanced,  the  profit  ranges 
about  12  per  cent.  Another  attractive 
class  of  investment  is  the  buying  of 
agreements  for  sale,  and  on  these  from 
10  to  22  per  cent,  is  netted  according 
to  the  risk  taken.  The  company  does 
an  extensive  business  in  this  line.  The 
officers  are  :  president,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thomp¬ 
son  ;  managing  director,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thomp¬ 
son  ;  and  sales  manager,  Mr.  J.  W.  D. 
Russell — all  of  whom  are  men  of  long 
experience  in  realty  operations. 
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J.  H.  TREMBLAY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  opportunities  offered  in  Western 
Canada  to  competent  men  of  any  nation¬ 
ality.  J.  H.  Tremblay,  founder  and  head 
of  this  company,  came  to  Winnipeg  from 
the  province  of  Quebec  in  1903,  and  was 
for  two  years  foreman  carpenter  for  one 
of  the  large  firms  of  the  city.  In  1905  he 
set  out  for  himself,  and  from  the  first  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  early 
securing  for  him  the  contract  for  a  fire 
hall  and  two  large  public  schools  in  the 
sister  city  of  St.  Boniface.  In  Winnipeg 
he  built  the  Carnegie  Library,  the  LTnion 
Freight  Sheds,  and  several  other  buildings. 
In  January  1909,  with  his  brothers  J.  A. 
and  J.  P.  Tremblay,  he  formed  a 
joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of 
$125,000.00,  which  has  proved  entirely 
successful.  Among  the  contracts  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  Greenway  School,  Lord  Roberts 
School,  Winnipeg  Garage,  the  Kelvin 
Technical  School  (which  is  the  pride  of 
the  Winnipeg  School  Board  and  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.00),  the  St. 
Boniface  Seminary  (one  of  the  finest 
buildings  west  of  Montreal,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000.00),  and  the  immense 
Union  Stock  Yards,  east  of  the  city. 
The  addition  of  a  real  estate  depart¬ 
ment  necessitated  the  capital  stock  of 
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the  company  to  be  increased  early  in 
1912  to  a  total  of  $500,000.00.  The  firm 
controls  one  of  the  most  prominent  sub¬ 
divisions  on  the  market,  and  has  large 
tracts  of  industrial  sites  for  sale.  Like 
all  self-made  men,  the  heads  of  the 
company  are  noted  for  their  energy  and 
devotion  to  their  work. 

95 

SIMPSON,  MITCHELL,  AND  EWING 

The  business  now  conducted  in  Winni- 
peg  by  the  firm  of  Simpson,  Mitchell,  and 
Ewing  was  founded  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Simpson  in  1900,  and  consists  of  general 
financial  brokerage  and  real  estate.  During 
the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  the 
business  has  been  steadily  expanding,  and 
has  to-day  attained  very  substantial  pro¬ 
portions.  In  addition  to  transacting  a 
large  volume  of  investment  and  loaning 
business  the  firm  controls  and  administers 
a  number  of  other  companies,  amongst 
them  being  the  Empire  Loan  Company, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $543,310.21,  a 
reserve  of  $50,000,  and  assets  amounting  to 
$1,050,132.86;  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $900,000 
and  a  paid-up  capital  of  $753,218.16  ;  and 
the  Anglo-American  Trust  Company,  with 
paid-up  capital  of  $150,000.  The  members 
of  the  firm  are  Mr.  Charles  M.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Leopold  H.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Ewing. 
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UNITED  INVESTORS,  LTD. 

This  company  is  conducting  a  highly 
successful  and  very  popular  investment 
business  on  what  may  very  well  be  called 
the  co-operative  principle,  the  shareholders 
comprising  all  classes  of  investors,  eager  to 
take  advantage,  by  uniting  their  capital, 
of  the  large  profits  accruing  from  invest¬ 
ment  in  real  estate.  The  principle  out¬ 
lined  when  the  company  was  being  formed 
was  that  by  a  combination  of  capital  de¬ 
rived  from  all  sections  of  the  community, 
and  administered  by  capable  men  under  the 
direction  of  the  shareholders,  many  invest¬ 
ments  could  be  handled  which  ordinarily 
would  be  outside  the  power  of  even  in¬ 
vestors  of  large  means.  The  United 
Investors,  Ltd.,  was  formed  in  1912 
under  charter  from  the  Manitoba  Govern¬ 
ment,  its  capital  being  authorized  at 
$250,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each. 
These  were  offered  to  the  public  on  terms 
of  $20  with  application  and  the  balance 
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in  four  half-yearly  payments  of  $20.  The 
opportunity  thus  given  to  both  large  and 
small  investors  was  seized  upon  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  whole  of  the  share  issue 
was  subscribed  for  in  the  first  twelve 
months,  and  the  company  already  shows  a 
handsome  return.  The  first  annual  report 
and  balance-sheet  issued  in  January  1913 
disclosed  a  profit  of  $17,927,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  had  assets  to  the  value  of  $327,509, 
comprising  city  and  farm  properties,  mort¬ 
gages,  sale  contracts,  and  “  Park  Manor  " 
subdivision.  During  the  year  several 


known  real  estate  men  in  Winnipeg,  and 
was  president  of  the  Heal  Estate  Exchange 
in  1912.  Mr.  Oakes  has  had  a  long  and 
intimate  experience  in  real  estate  operations, 
and  under  his  skilled  guidance  the  United 
Investors,  Ltd.,  has  proved  highly  success¬ 
ful,  and  has  fulfilled  all  that  was  promised 
for  it. 
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WALCH  LAND  COMPANY 

The  Walch  Land  Company,  the  head 
offices  of  which  are  in  Winnipeg,  has 


Wascana  Crescent,  Regina;  Strathgordon 
in  Western  Vancouver,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Townsite  of  Edson,  -Vita. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
Walch  Land  Company  that  they  have 
found  it  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
their  clients  to  establish  offices  in  Toronto, 
Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,  Calgarv, 
Edmonton,  and  Vancouver,  in  addition  to 
Winnipeg.  In  order  to  afford  opportunities 
to  the  English  investor  the  firm  are  now 
placing  upon  the  English  market  a  large 
tract  of  land  situated  in  the  province 
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attractive  deals  were  made,  on  which  large 
future  profits  may  be  expected,  and  the 
position  of  the  company  was  generally 
regarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  The  board 
of  directors  of  United  Investors,  Ltd., 
comprises  :  president,  Mr.  Richard  D. 
Waugh,  ex-mayor  of  Winnipeg  ;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Oakes  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Moffatt ;  directors, 
Messrs.  E.  R.  Chapman,  John  W.Cockburn, 
Duncan  Caughlin,  Joseph  W.  Gray,  and 
Frederick  W.  Moore.  Mr.  Oakes  is  also 
managing  director.  He  is  one  of  the  best- 


developed  into  one  of  the  important  real 
estate  firms  of  Western  Canada  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Upon  its  organization  in  1903  the  com¬ 
pany  placed  upon  the  market  a  most 
promising  property  situated  in  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Valley,  and  consisting  of  100,000 
acres.  More  recently  they  have  bought 
and  colonized  areas  known  as  “  Crofter 
lands,”  while  the  properties  they  own  at 
the  present  time  include  areas  which  should 
show  speedy  development,  such  as  McBelh 
Place,  Winnipeg;  Tuxedo  Park,  Saskatoon  ; 
fill 


of  Saskatchewan  between  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  lines.  Already  several 
sections  of  this  territory  have  been  sold 
to  farmers,  who  are  reporting  the  most 
prosperous  results. 

The  company  is  directed  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Walch,  president,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Young, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  is  connected  with 
several  subsidiary  companies,  among  which 
are  Terminal  Townsites,  Ltd.,  which  com¬ 
pany  deals  almost  entirely  in  Western 
Divisional  Point  townsites,  and  Canada 
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Lands,  Ltd.,  a  colonization  and  develop¬ 
ment  company  dealing  in  Western  lands. 

I'he  directorate  of  Canada  Lands,  Ltd., 
is  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Mr.  Edgar  S.  Reade,  Ottawa,  president  ; 
Mr.  Andrew  Kelly,  Winnipeg,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Mr.  L.  A.  Walch,  Winnipeg, 
secretary-treasurer  ;  Sir  Harry  Newell  Bate, 
Ottawa  (director  Bank  of  Ottawa) ;  Mr. 
Collingwood  Schreiber,  Ottawa  (chief  en¬ 
gineer  Dominion  Government) ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Mulvey,  Ottawa  (Under  Secretary  of  State); 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Ottawa  (Dominion  Land 
Surveyor) ;  Mr.  Francis  H.  Chrysler,  K.C., 
Ottawa  ;  Mr.  D.  E.  Sprague,  Winnipeg 
(president  Sprague  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.); 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hutchings,  Winnipeg  (president 
Great  West  Saddlery  Company,  Ltd.),  and 


supplemented  the  existing  mills  at  Brandon 
and  Goderich  by  erecting  in  St.  Boniface,  a 
suburb  of  Winnipeg,  a  huge  mill  witli  a 
capacity  of  4,000  barrels,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  increased  to  5,600  barrels.  In  1912 
a  fourth  mill  was  bought  at  Calgary,  and 
the  daily  output  of  the  company  now 
amounts  to  9,000  barrels.  Of  this  the  St. 
Boniface  Mill  produces,  as  has  been  said, 
5,600  barrels,  the  Goderich  Mill  2,500 
barrels,  the  Brandon  Mill  600  barrels,  and 
the  Calgary  Mill  300  barrels.  In  addition 
the  company  owns  four  oatmeal  mills,  at 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Victoria,  and  Brandon, 
of  which  the  total  daily  capacity  is  1,000 
barrels. 

The  grain  is  purchased  direct  from  the 
farmers,  the  purchasing  being  accomplished 


prise  the  West  Indies  are  consumers  of 
“  Purity  "  Hour.  Paris  and  Berlin  are  good 
buyers  and  large  quantities  are  shipped  to 
Norway. 

The  company  has  a  capital  of  81,750,000 
of  common  stock,  all  of  which  is  paid  up, 
and  a  bond  issue  of  81.750,000. 

& 

WESTERN  STEEL  AND  IRON 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

For  1,000  miles  to  the  west  of  Winnipeg 
and'  for  half  that  distance  to  the  east, 
the  iron,  bronze,  and  steel  castings  of  the 
Western  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Ltd., 
are  in  constant  requisition.  I11  Winnipeg 
alone  all  the  work  of  this  character  for 
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Mr.  Jno.  S.  Maxwell,  Brandon  (manager 
Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Company, 
Ltd.). 

The  Walch  Land  Company  is  a  member 
of  the  Winnipeg  Real  Estate  and  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Ex¬ 
changes. 
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WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

One  of  the  largest  industrial  enterprises 
in  Western  Canada  is  the  Western  Canada 
Flour  Mills  Company,  Ltd.,  the  head -quarters 
of  which  are  situated  in  Winnipeg. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1905  by 
Mr.  A.  Kelly,  a  mill-owner  of  Brandon, 
Man.,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  McGaw,  general 
manager  of  the  Lake  Huron  and  Manitoba 
Milling  Company,  of  Goderich,  Out.  These 
two  gentlemen  combined  their  interests  and 


by  the  use  of  90  elevators  situated  through¬ 
out  the  Western  Provinces,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  2,700,000  bushels,  and  owned  by 
the  company.  In  addition  over  2,000,000 
bushels  can  be  stored  in  the  company's 
elevators  at  Brandon,  Winnipeg,  and 
Goderich. 

The  company  has  given  to  its  product 
the  name  of  Purity,”  and  as  such  it  is 
known  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  There  are  few  stores  in  Canada 
in  which  it  will  not  be  found,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  go  far  in  any  town  without 
seeing  the  name  “  Purity"  emblazoned  on 
some  hoarding  or  other  place  likely  to  catch 
the  public  eye.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  almost 
as  well  known  as  in  Canada,  for  Great 
Britain  is  the  company's  largest  export  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  South  America  it  is  most  popular 
in  the  countries  of  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela,  while  all  the  islands  that  com- 
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many  of  the  most  important  and  pre¬ 
tentious  edifices  —  the  J.  B.  McArthur 
block  (the  tallest  building  in  Winnipeg), 
the  Northern  Crown  Bank,  the  Dominion 
Government’s  Customs  warehouse,  and  the 
Allcway  and  Champion  Bank  are  examples 
— was  supplied  from  the  shops  of  the 
company.  Most  of  the  raw  material  used 
is  obtained  direct  from  Fort  William, 
Eastern  Canada,  or  Britain,  and  the  total 
annual  output  of  the  firm  is  now  upwards 
of  8300,000.  The  Western  Steel  and  Iron 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  founded  two  years  ago 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Simpson,  who  is  now 
president  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
R.  Fade,  the  general  manager,  by  taking 
over  the  Western  Iron  Works,  Ltd.  The 
registered  capital  is  8300,000,  of  which 
one-third  is  fully  paid  up. 

Mr.  Fade  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  the  best  type  of  self-made  man  — of  the 
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man  who  has  secured  fortune  by  hard- 
fought  effort.  A  native  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk, 
England,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
engineering  and  architecture  and  obtained 
his  certificates  at  the  London  Central 
Technical  College.  Ten  years  ago  he  set 
foot  in  Winnipeg  in  quest  of  fortune.  His 
start  as  an  ordinary  labourer  on  the  street 
railways  was  not  promising,  but  he  speedily 
gained  the  position  of  fitter.  His  next 
position  was  that  of  draughtsman  under 
Mr.  McPhillips,  a  leading  railroad  surveyor, 
and  some  months  later  he  was  appointed 
chief  draughtsman  and  estimator  for  the 
Manitoba  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  where 
he  remained  for  twelve  months.  Foreseeing 
the  “  boom  ”  of  1906,  he  secured  his 
diploma  as  an  architect  for  Manitoba,  and 
opening  up  on  his  own  account,  he  met 
with  considerable  success  during  the  two 
years  he  continued  in  business.  He  closed 
his  office,  however,  to  accept  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  Iron  Works,  an 
appointment  which  he  has  continued  to 
hold  since  the  formation  of  that  company. 
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A.  WHEATLEY 

Mr.  A.  Wheatley  is  a  native  of  England, 
having  been  born  at  Nottingham,  but 
coming  to  Canada  in  1904,  he  rapidly 
familiarized  himself  with  conditions,  and 
gained  considerable  experience  in  real 
estate  operations  before  establishing  him¬ 
self  in  business  in  Winnipeg  in  1912. 
Mr.  Wheatley’s  business  comprises  the 
handling  of  real  estate,  principally  in 
central  property  in  Winnipeg  and  district, 
where  he  specializes  in  business  and  resi¬ 
dential  holdings.  He  also  transacts  an 
extensive  business  as  an  investment 
broker,  having  a  large  clientele  in 
Canada  and  connections  in  England.  In 
his  business  of  handling  investments  for 
clients  Mr.  Wheatley  realizes  from  6}  to 
8  per  cent,  on  a  maximum  loan  of  50  per 
cent,  of  a  conservative  valuation  on  first 
mortgages.  Investments  on  the  purchase 
of  agreements  of  sale  show  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.,  though  in  some  instances  as 
high  as  20  per  cent,  is  realized  without 
risk.  There  is  no  one  in  Winnipeg  more 
optimistic  regarding  the  field  the  city  offers 
for  investments  than  is  Mr.  Wheatley.  He 
knows  the  city  thoroughly,  understands  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  its  phenomenal 
development,  and  keeps  a  keen  eye  on  its 
future. 


CREASEY  J.  WHELLAMS 

Mr.  Creasey  J.  Whellams  is  the  present 
business  secretary  of  the  Million  for  Mani¬ 
toba  League,  an  organization  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  immigration  to  and 
furthering  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  province. 
He  is  no  novice  in  colonization  work  or 
the  science  of  intensified  farming,  having 
spent  over  forty  years  in  studying  the 
questions  which  are  at  the  present  time 
of  such  vital  interest  to  the  Prairie 
Provinces. 

Mr.  Whellams  was  born  in  St.  Ives, 
Huntingdonshire,  England,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  private  schools  in  Cambridge. 
In  1866  he  moved  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  held  a  first  lieutenant’s  commission 
in  the  12th  Lancashire  Artillery,  and 
entered  into  business  as  shipping  and 
insurance  agent,  at  that  time  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  railway  and 
steamship  business. 

Taking  a  great  interest  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labour  movements,  and  realizing  that 
immigration  to  Canada  would  benefit  the 
farm  labourer  and  the  working  classes  and 
possibly  prove  the  solution  of  a  most  vexing 
problem,  he,  in  1872,  crossed  to  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  personal  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  ascertaining  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  would  assist  an  organized 
effort  to  bring  a  number  of  the  better 
class  of  agricultural  labourers  to  the 
provinces. 

After  visiting  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Ontario  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  Canadian  authorities,  and 
was  successful  in  enlisting  both  their 
sympathy  and  very  material  assistance, 
which  enabled  him  during  the  next  three 
years  to  send  nearly  five  thousand 
labourers  and  their  families  to  their  new 
homes  in  Ontario. 

In  1876  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Premier  of  the  Dominion,  the  Hon.  Alex. 
McKenzie,  to  visit  Manitoba,  considered 
then  a  province  in  the  Far  West,  and 
make  a  full  report  on  the  agricultural 
possibilities.  It  was  necessary  to  follow 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
boat  on  which  he  was  a  passenger  had  in 
tow  the  first  locomotive  and  rails  ever 
landed  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  which 
were  left  at  Fort  William  to  be  used  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  pushing 
their  line  westward  toward  the  future 
manarv  of  the  world.  After  leaving  Fort 
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William  he  proceeded  to  Duluth,  from 
where  the  journey  to  Manitoba  was  via 
the  Old  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railway 
to  Fargo,  thence  down  the  Red  River  by 
stern-wheel  steamer  to  Fort  Garry,  arriving 
in  September  1876  after  a  trip  from  Quebec 
occupying  eighteen  days. 

On  Thursday,  September  14th,  he  left 
Winnipeg,  traversing  the  main  Indian 
trails  for  a  distance  of  170  miles,  and 
passing  through  a  few  scattered  settle¬ 
ments  of  pioneers.  Leaving  the  trail,  he 
proceeded  across  the  open  prairie  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  until  he  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Little  Saskatchewan  River, 
finding  good  farms  and  comfortable  home¬ 
steads  at  many  points  along  the  route. 

The  extraordinary  productive  power  of 
the  soil  was  evident  on  every  side.  In 
many  places  the  native  grasses  were  from 
4  to  8  ft.  high,  and  very  often  made  it 
difficult  for  traders  to  find  their  oxen, 
which  would  stray  during  the  night.  Mr. 
Whellams,  himself  surprised  at  the  tre¬ 
mendous  size  and  exceptional  quality  of 
the  vegetables  and  grains  grown  by  the 
farmers,  concluded  that  the  only  way  to 
convince  the  authorities  of  the  fertility  of 
the  country  was  to  take  a  collection  of 
these  products  to  Ottawa  and  place  them 
on  exhibition,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  settlers  he  brought  together  the  first 
exhibit  of  Manitoba  products,  consisting 
of  seven  varieties  of  grain,  including  Indian 
corn,  twenty  varieties  of  vegetables,  small 
fruits,  and  hops.  This  collection  was  later 
placed  on  view  in  London,  England,  and 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
London  Standard  under  date  of  January  8, 
1877 

“  Canadian  Produce.  There  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Agency,  Canada  Buildings, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  province  of  Manitoba,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  These  consist  of  specimens 
of  wheat,  rye,  hops,  beet,  turnips,  onion, 
mangel-wurzel,  and  various  other  items  of 
farm  produce,  together  with  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  mineral  wealth,  including  silver, 
lead,  iron,  the  Canadian  amethyst,  and 
other  mineral  productions.  A  specimen 
of  the  soil,  a  rich  black  loam,  is  also 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Whellams.  This  is  the 
First  Time  ox  which  the  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  North-West  have  been 
introduced  into  England,  and  their 
inspection  might  well  form  an  element 
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in  determining  immigrants  upon  choice 
of  the  locality  to  which  to  proceed.” 

So  impressed  was  Mr.  Whellams  with 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Manitoba 
and  the  North-West  Territories,  that  he  then 
decided  to  devote  his  entire  efforts  to  the 
colonization  of  the  West,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  made  application  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  for  a  reservation  of  six 
entire  townships,  or  an  area  of  34,280  acres, 
on  the  Little  Saskatchewan  River  just  west 
of  the  old  Manitoba  boundary  line.  In 
response  two  townships  were  allotted, 
and  on  this  land  Mr.  Whellams  founded 
the  present  town  of  Rapid  City. 

Owing  to  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
being  surveyed  through  the  town  it  grew 
rapidly  until  the  population  reached 
1,100,  when  the  news  came  that  the 
railway  would  not  touch  the  town,  but  had 
been  deflected  and  would  run  40  miles 
to  the  south.  This  naturally  ended  the 
prosperity  of  the  district. 

In  1892  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where 
lie  was  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  for 
twelve  years  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
North-Western  Manufacturers’  Association. 
In  1910  he  returned  to  Canada,  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Winnipeg,  and  shortly  after 
accepting  his  present  position  as  business 
secretary  for  the  Million  for  Manitoba 
League,  where  he  has,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments,  done  such  excellent  work 
on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  province. 


WILLETT,  AFFLECK,  AND  McLENNAN 

1  his  firm  was  established  in  1911,  and 
to-day  has  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
business  comprising  operations  in  real 
estate  and  the  handling  of  loans  and 
insurance.  Messrs.  Willett,  Affleck,  and 
McLennan  are  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  high-class  properties 
in  Winnipeg  and  Transcona,  and  also 
handle  estates  in  those  two  centres  on 
commission.  St.  Vital  is  another  very 
promising  locality  in  which  the  firm  has 
had  considerable  dealings,  selling  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  no  less  than  33 
acres  of  this  much-sought-after  residential 
site.  The  firm  does  a  large  business  in 
investments  for  clients  on  first  mortgages, 
and  offers  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  on  this 
class  of  business  with  absolute  security. 
There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  capital  for 
the  development  of  properties  in  and 
around  Winnipeg,  and  Messrs.  Willett, 
Affleck,  and  McLennan  can  handle  a  large 
quantity.  A11  extensive  business  is  being 
developed  in  farmland  properties,  in  which 
the  practical  experience  gained  by  Mr. 
Affleck  is  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
members  of  the  firm  are  all  men  of 
experience  and  sound  judgment,  and  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  real  estate 
conditions  throughout  the  dominion.  Mr. 
Willett  was  born  in  Ottawa,  and  was  for 
some  years  with  the  firm  of  Pennock  and 
Mason,  one  of  the  best-known  insurance 
and  real  estate  concerns  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Affleck  is  a  native  of  Manitoba,  and  prior 


to  entering  upon  real  estate  operations  had 
a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  general 
commerce.  Mr.  McLennan  is  also  a 
Canadian,  and  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Ontario.  He 
settled  in  Winnipeg  three  years  ago,  and 
has  been  associated  with  realty  operations 
ever  since. 
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W.  F.  WILLIS 

The  business  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Willis  in  Winnipeg  comprises  the  handling 
of  real  estate  and  investments  in  the  city 
of  Winnipeg  only,  Mr.  Willis  holding  that 
this  is  the  best  field  for  investment  which 
can  be  secured  in  Canada.  Principally 
central  business  and  residential  property 
is  handled,  and  the  funds  of  a  large 
number  of  Canadian  and  English  clients 
are  placed  by  Mr.  Willis  under  conditions 
which  net  the  investor  from  7  to  8  per 
cent.  This  is  on  first-mortgage  securities, 
the  amount  loaned  being  from  45  to  50 
per  cent,  of  valuation.  Mr.  Willis  is  also 
specializing  in  the  management  of  estates, 
making  inspections,  collecting  rents,  and 
generally  protecting  the  interests  of  clients. 
A  charge  of  5  per  cent,  is  made  on  the 
collection  of  rentals,  and  this  charge 
covers  all  costs.  Mr.  Willis  is  a  native  of 
London,  England,  and  came  to  Canada 
in  1905.  He  has  had  several  years' 
experience  of  farming,  and  for  four  years 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway. 
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HE  province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  forms 
with  Manitoba  and 
Alberta  the  trio  of 
provinces  known  as 
the  Prairie  Provinces. 
It  is  upon  these 

provinces  more 
especially  that  the  great  wheat-fields  of 
Canada  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  largely 
upon  the  productivity  of  these  provinces 
that  the  future  of  Canada  as  an  agricultural 
country  depends. 

Saskatchewan  has  an  area  of  251,700 

square  miles,  of  which  about  8,318  square 
miles  are  water  surface.  The  European 
reader,  however,  will  most  readily 
comprehend  the  extent  of  this  province 
if  we  say  that  its  area  is  equal  to  that 
of  France  or  twice  that  of  the  British 
Isles.  From  this  statement  may  be 

gathered  something  of  the  ease  with 
which  Canada  can  absorb  the  surplus 

population  of  the  older  nations,  for  of 
the  155,092,000  or  so  acres  which  this 
province  comprises,  not  more  than 
15,000,000  at  a  generous  estimate  have  as 
yet  been  placed  under  cultivation,  and 
similar  conditions  obtain  in  the  other 
western  provinces. 

The  province  receives  its  name  from 
the  Saskatchewan  River  which  flows  across 
its  northern  part,  and  empties  by  way 
of  Cedar  Lake  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
thence  finding  its  way  to  Hudson  Bay. 
Prior  to  1905  the  province  existed  only  as 
a  portion  of  the  North-West  Territories  of 
Canada.  This  vast  expanse  of  land 
embraced  the  territory  bounded  by  the 


United  States  (45th  parallel  of  N.  latitude) 
on  the  south,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
on  the  west,  the  Arctic  regions  on  the 
north,  Hudson  Bay  and  Manitoba  on  the 
east.  In  1876  and  1882  the  five  “Provisional 
Districts  ”  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  Athabasca,  and  Keewatin  were 
formed  out  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
area,  and  in  1905  the  old  territorial  district 
of  Assiniboia  East,  Assiniboia  West  (part), 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Athabasca  were  formed  into  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  province 
is  390  miles  wide,  and  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  boundary  is  nearly 
760  miles. 

Of  the  few  and  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  towns  to  be  found  in  the  province 
at  the  date  of  its  formation,  Regina, 
previously  the  capital  of  the  North-West 
Territories,  was  the  most  important,  and 
this  town  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
new  province. 

The  constitution  given  to  Saskatchewan 
scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
was  withheld  from  provincial  control,  cer¬ 
tain  annual  cash  subsidies  being  guaranteed 
to  the  provinces  as  compensation.  Of 
late  years  a  strong  feeling  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  in  favour  of 
reversing  this  decision.  Whether  or  no 
this  agitation  will  be  successful  it  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  determine.  It  will  be  more 
interesting  to  note  the  strong  effort  put 
forth  by  the  Dominion  Government  to 
secure  the  colonization  of  the  territory 
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concerned.  To  secure  this  end  the 
Government  inaugurated  the  “  home¬ 
steads  ”  policy  which  is  now  so  well  known 
throughout  the  world.  The  essence  of  this 
policy  is,  of  course,  the  free  gift  of  the  soil 
to  the  man  who  displays  his  ability  and. 
determination  to  bring  it  under  cultivation 
Put  briefly,  any  man  who  cares  to  cultivate 
160  acres  for  a  period  of  six  months 
during  each  of  three  consecutive  years 
may  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  receive 
a  patent  making  him  the  owner  of  it.  The 
success  of  this  policy  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  number  of  free  home¬ 
steads  taken  up  in  Saskatchewan  alone 
supplies  an  argument  in  favour  of  this 
method  of  securing  a  return  from  land 
previously  wild.  The  numbers  who  have 
done  so  since  1908  are  as  follows  : 

190S.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

1,512  2,372  3,307  4,061  3,085 

In  Saskatchewan,  as  in  the  other 
provinces  in  which  this  policy  has  been 
pursued,  the  number  of  settlers  secured  by 
this  means  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of 
homesteads  taken  up,  since  the  majority 
of  the  homesteaders  sooner  or  later  marry 
and  bring  up  a  family.  Again,  the  home¬ 
steader  not  infrequently  induces  other 
members  of  his  family  to  join  him  from  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
but  a  scant  population  was  to  be  found  in 
those  portions  of  the  North-West  Territories 
which  are  now  comprised  in  Saskatchewan. 
For  the  most  part  the  hardy  fur  traders  and 
hunters  shared  with  the  Indians  the 
solitude  of  the  plains.  In  1882,  however, 
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the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  commenced 
to  make  its  way  across  t lie  southern  part  of 
the  province,  and  thenceforward  the 
number  of  settlers  showed  a  steady 
increase. 

The  growth  in  population,  however,  was 
for  some  years  far  from  rapid.  Even  in 
i897  Regina,  now  the  capital  city  of  the 
province,  was  an  unpretentious  outpost  but 
ill-calculated  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of 
the  traveller  who  surveyed  it  from  the 
comfortable  security  of  the  transcontinental 
train.  \\  ithin  the  next  few  years  the  vast 
area  comprised  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  province  commenced  to  show  a 
decided  increase  in  population.  Thence 
onward  settlers  entered  Saskatchewan  in 
an  ever-increasing  stream. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that 
the  population  of  Saskatchewan  is  stated 
in  the  census  taken  in  1911  as  492,432,  of 
which  124,091  are  given  as  English,  53,865 
as  Irish,  and  70,753  as  Scotch.  The 
balance  is  made  up  of  all  nations, 
and  includes  68,628  Germans.  Divided 
according  to  religious  persuasion,  the 
population  of  the  province  shows  75,342 
Anglicans,  24,795  Greek  Church,  78,325 
Methodists,  96,564  Presbyterians,  and 
90,092  Roman  Catholics.  A  great  number 
of  other  religious  bodies  are  also  strongly 
represented. 

Examined  from  south  to  north  the 
province  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four 
zones  :  (1)  rolling  prairie,  almost  entirely 
without  timber  ;  (2)  prairie  and  woodland  ; 
(3)  forest ;  (4)  sparsely  timbered  belt. 

The  soil  throughout  is  a  rich  loam, 
running  from  8  to  20  inches  deep  over  a 
chocolate  clay  subsoil.  The  moisture  is 
retained  by  this  subsoil  so  that  evaporation 
is  gradual.  The  southern  portion  is  almost 
flat  with  few  exceptions  from  a  line  east 
and  west  through  Saskatoon. 

In  certain  portions  the  surface  is 
undulating,  but  in  no  case  is  it  so  hilly  as 
to  preclude  ploughing ;  near  some  of  the 
rivers  in  the  more  hilly  sections  the  soil 
becomes  lighter,  with  some  stone  and 
gravel. 

As  a  wheat-producing  area  Saskatchewan 
is  unexcelled.  A  number  of  causes 
combine  to  make  it  an  ideal  territory  for 
the  agriculturist.  Amongst  them  may  be 
given  the  following:  (1)  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  (2)  The  climate  brings 
the  weak  plant  to  fruition  very  quickly. 
(3)  The  northern  latitude  gives  the  wheat 
more  sunshine  during  the  period  of  growing 


than  is  furnished  by  the  districts  farther 
south.  (4)  Cyclones  never  occur.  (5)  Rust 
is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  (6)  Insect  foes 
are  unknown. 

Saskatchewan,  indeed,  leads  all  the  other 
provinces  in  wheat  production,  though 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  its 
tillable  area  is  under  cultivation.  In  1S98 
the  area  under  wheat  was  276,253  acres  ;  in 
1905  it  was  910,359  acres  ;  in  1908  2,703,563 
acres,  and  in  1912,  or  in  four  years' 
time,  according  to  Dominion  Government 
figures,  it  had  doubled,  the  area  being 
5>3^4’°92  acres.  On  this  there  were  grown 
approximately  105  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  an  average  of  about  21-49  bushels  to  the 
acre,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  province, 
with  the  rest  of  the  West,  suffered  from 
unfavourable  weather  conditions.  The 
farmers  of  Saskatchewan  had  a  very 
successful  year,  and  realized  about  128 
million  dollars  for  products  apart  from  field 
and  fodder  crops,  which  were  valued  at 
13I-  million  dollars. 

There  is,  however,  in  Saskatchewan  as  in 
the  other  western  provinces  a  grave  danger 
that  wheat  may  be  over-cultivated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  soil.  This  matter  is, 
indeed,  already  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  which  through 
its  Experimental  Farms  is  using  every 
effort  to  persuade  the  farmer  to  adopt  more 
scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
Commission  of  Conservation,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  organizations 
responsible  to  the  Dominion  Government, 
comments  upon  the  question  in  its  annual 
report.  Of  Saskatchewan  it  says  :  “  Of 
the  districts  surveyed,  98  per  cent,  of  the 
field-crop  area  is  in  grain  ;  it  is  plainly  seen 
that  wheat  is  ‘King.’  Less  than  .1  of  1  per 
cent.  of  the  field-crop  area  is  in  hoe  crop, 
so  that  it  would  take  more  than  200  years, 
at  this  rate,  for  the  hoe  crop  to  cover  the 
field  area  if  it  were  grown  each  year  in  soil 
that  had  never  before  had  hoe  crop  on  it. 

“  The  most  common  practice  (in  the 
Smithville  district)  with  regard  to  the 
rotation  of  crops  is  three  years  of  grain 
crop  and  one  year  of  fallow.  So  far  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  need  felt  for  the 
husbanding  of  soil  fertility.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  seed  has  been  very  strongly 
impressed  on  the  average  farmer,  and  while 
very  few  do  anything  in  the  way  of  field 
selection  the  fanning  mill  is  used  to  good 
advantage  on  almost  every  farm.  The 
growing  of  red  clover  has  not  yet  been 
attempted  in  the  localities  of  the  survey. 
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Alfalfa  is  being  gradually  introduced.  The 
majority  reporting  upon  the  present  yield, 
as  compared  with  that  of  ten  and  twenty 
years  ago,  say  that  their  crops  are  about 
the  same.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the 
farmers  make  use  of  the  manure  pro¬ 
duced,  while  about  25  per  cent,  burn  the 
manure.  The  weed  problem  is  becoming 
more  and  more  serious  each  year.  The 
agencies  which  are  at  work  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  weed  seeds  are  numerous, 
and  suppression  is  a  matter  needing 
prompt  attention  and  drastic  treatment. 
The,  solution  of  the  problem  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  Insect 
pests  have  done  and  are  doing  very  little 
damage  as  yet.  The  use  of  formalin  and 
blue  stone  has  reduced  the  loss  from  smut 
to  a  minimum.  The  wood  supply  on  the 
average  farm  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  mention.  Some  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  planting  of  trees  around 
a  few  of  the  houses.  The  farmers  are, 
however,  coming  to  realize  that  they  must 
adopt  a  system  of  rotation  which  will 
include  clover  crops  or  grasses.  On 
some  of  the  light  soils  the  root  fibre 
has  become  so  depleted  that  the  soil  is 
beginning  to  blow.  This,  however,  can 
be  remedied  by  the  production  of  crops 
which  will  leave  a  root  matter  in  the  soil. 

"  In  the  Indian  Head  district  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  grow  wheat  and  oats,  and 
on  a  number  of  the  farms  there  is  to  be 
found  some  permanent  and  unbroken 
pasture.  Very  little  hoe  crop  is  grown, 
and  very  little  cultivated  hay.  A  number 
of  the  farmers  report  enough  wood  to  last 
indefinitely.  The  farmers  reporting  wood 
enough  to  last  for  some  time  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  wood  to  be  found 
on  the  unbroken  pasture.  Thus  the  supply 
is  good  for  some  time,  even  where  no 
wood  is  reported.  The  most  general  rota¬ 
tion  is  wheat,  grain,  and  fallow.  All  who 
were  visited  in  this  district  use  cleaned 
seed.  In  most  instances  the  seed  grain 
is  treated  for  smut.  Many  of  the  farmers 
burn  the  manure.  A  large  number  of 
the  worst  weeds  prevail  in  this  district. 
Where  the  weeds  are  few  and  decreasing, 
the  reasons  given  are  summer  fallow,  good 
tillage,  and  careful  seed  selection.  Very 
few  pests  are  reported.  Some  tree-planting 
has  been  done  around  a  number  of  the 
houses  as  shelter  belts.  A  few  use  gasolene 
engines  or  steam  engines  for  field  work, 
but  horses  are  used  on  the  majority  of 
farms.  Many  of  the  houses  have  nothing 
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in  the  way  of  a  convenient  water  supply 
or  bath-room.  A  number  of  the  farmers 
report  frost  and  hail  as  drawbacks,  and  aie 
beginning  to  realize  that  they  must  keep 
more  stock  for  the  sake  of  certainty  of 
income.  Wheat  is ‘king’ in  this  district. 
Here  we  have  a  picture  in  miniature  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  Saskatchewan. 
Whilst,  however,  the  yield  per  acre  is 
less  than  under  more  scientific  cultivation 
it  might  be,  the  field  products  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  show  a  most  satisfactory  yield. 
The  following  table  gives  the  yield  over 


a  term  of  years 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Total  Yield. 

Average  Yield 
per  Aci  e. 

i9°s  . 

26,107,286 

Bushels. 

23'°9 

1906 

37,010,098 

2 1 ’4° 

1908 

50,654,629 

i3'68 

1909  . 

90,277,000 

2  2  04 

19x0 

72,666,000 

i5‘58 

1911 

92,367,000 

16-05 

19121  ... 

105,128,000 

21-49 

1905  . 

Barley. 

393,396 

27  11 

1906 

i,3i6,4i5 

24'57 

1908 

3,965,724 

I7'23 

1909  . 

7,833,000 

32-01 

1910 

5,859,018 

26  01 

19 1 1  . 

6,642,000 

27-00 

1912 1  ... 

6, 354- 000 

35'24 

1905  . 

Oats. 

i9>'213>°55 

42-70 

1 906 

23,965,528 

37'45 

1908 

48,379,838 

27-29 

1909  . 

105,465,000 

42-04 

1910 

63G1 5, 000 

3°'4° 

1911 

103,240,000 

45-00 

19121  . 

109,617,000 

47-96 

i9°5  . 

F  LAX. 

398,399 

i5'73 

1906 

710,698 

9'35 

1908 

2,589,352 

978 

1909  . 

4,448,70° 

1309 

1910 

3,044,I38 

9-66 

1911  . 

10,688,000 

xi-25 

19121 

O 

4-* 

OJ 

O 

0 

O 

12-56 

The  climate  of  this  province,  whilst 
registering  by  the  thermometer  many 
degrees  higher  in  the  summer  and  lower 
in  the  winter  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is  yet  easily  endured  by  the  new  arrivals. 
In  the  summer  months  ioo°  will  occa- 

1  According  to  Provincial  figures,  the  yield  of  wheat 
in  1912  was  larger  from  a  smaller  acreage,  showing 
an  average  of  21 '3  bushels  per  acre. 


sionally  be  attained,  but  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  a  refreshing  breeze,  while 
the  cool  nights  allow  of  refreshing  sleep. 
The  importance  of  this  climatic  feature 
will  readily  be  appreciated  by  the  traveller 
who  has  visited  tropical  climes,  since  it  is 
less  the  heat  of  the  day  than  that  of  the 
night  that  tends  to  undermine  bodily 
health.  The  winter  begins  usually  in 
December,  though  occasionally  earlier, 
and  continues  until  the  end  of  March. 
The  cold,  however,  as  is  now  generally 
understood,  is  far  drier  in  Central  Canada 
than  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  or  Great 
Britain,  and  from  that  reason  far  more 
readily  endured.  The  most  trying  feature 
of  the  winter  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  the 
cold  as  the  wind.  On  a  still  day — and  in 
Saskatchewan  still  days  fortunately  prevail 
— the  cold  is  invigorating  and  positively 
enjoyable.  A  blizzard,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  experience  that  is  always  trying,  and, 
where  shelter  is  not  to  be  found,  frequently 
dangerous.  It  very  rarely  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  gale  of  wind  occurs  in  extremely 
cold  weather.  Houses, again,  are  constructed 
with  a  view  to  climatic  conditions;  clothing 
also  is  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  therefore, 
the  winter  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  exceptional  to 
find  settlers  who  greatly  prefer  it  to  the 
summer.  To  the  west  and  south  of  Swift 
Current  the  Chinook  winds  are  to  be 
met  with.  These  winds  are  warm  and 
cause  the  snow  rapidly  to  disappear.  As 
a  natural  result  this  district  is  largely  given 
over  to  ranching,  stock  being  able  to  winter 
in  the  open  without  loss. 

The  rainfall  for  the  most  part  occurs 
during  those  months  in  which  it  is  most 
required  for  the  successful  growth  of  the 
crops.  June  and  July  are  the  wettest 
months  of  the  year,  although  May  and 
August  are  only  moderately  dry.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  precipitate  occurs 
in  the  form  of  rain  between  April  and 
September. 

In  the  forest  belt  a  reserve  is  to  be  found 
containing  599,680  acres.  Here  a  service 
for  tire  prevention  and  control  of  forest 
fires  is  in  operation.  This  is  controlled  by 
forest  rangers,  who  enforce  the  fire  pre¬ 
vention  regulations  and  who  maintain  fire¬ 
fighting  appliances  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
Measures  are  also  being  taken  to  educate 
and  train  forestry  experts  who  will  bring 
this  area  and  other  forest  reserves  of 
the  Dominion  under  more  scientific  and 
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remunerative  management.  The  necessity 
for  some  such  service  is  only  too  apparent 
for  many  miles  along  the  railway  in  all 
parts  of  Canada.  It  is,  however,  now  the 
intention  of  the  Dominion  authorities  to 
conserve  the  valuable  asset  which  Canada 
owns  in  its  standing  timber. 

The  merchantable  timber  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  is  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  spruce 
running  in  size  from  18  to  20  pieces  to 
the  1,000  feet  B.M.  A  double  team  of 
horses  can  usually  haul  from  50  to  70 
logs  at  a  load. 

In  the  matter  of  mineral  wealth  Sas¬ 
katchewan  is  less  wealthy  than  some  other 
provinces.  At  the  same  time,  this  portion 
of  the  Dominion  is  far  from  being  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  its  agricultural 
resources  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  A 
most  valuable  mineral  asset  is  that  com¬ 
prised  by  the  Souris  coal-field,  which 
extends  from  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Western  Manitoba  across  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Saskatchewan  to  Estevan.  This 
coal  area  exceeds  4,000  square  miles, 
though  but  a  small  portion  has  hitherto 
been  worked  or  studied  in  detail.  1  he 
lignite  is  said  to  be  somewhat  low  in  fixed 
carbon  and  high  in  moisture,  conditions 
which  render  it  difficult  to  trans¬ 
port  or  to  store  without  loss.  Another 
mineral  of  daily  increasing  importance  to 
be  found  within  Saskatchewan  is  natural 
gas.  This  is  encountered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Estevan.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dirt  Hills  clays  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire-brick  are  met  with. 
To  recapitulate  to  some  extent  what  has 
been  said,  Saskatchewan  may  be  divided 
in  four  well-defined  zones.  In  the  south, 
excepting  a  district  north  of  the  Qu’Appelle 
Valley  comprising  the  Beaver  Hills  and  the 
Touchwood  Hills,  the  country  consists  of 
open,  rolling  prairie.  This  zone,  extending 
from  the  International  boundary  on  the 
south  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
the  city  of  Saskatoon  on  the  north,  forms 
the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  the 
province.  It  is  peopled  largely  by  farmers, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  most  important 
commercial  centre  of  the  province.  In  the 
South-eastern  corner  of  this  division  may  be 
found  the  town  of  Estevan,  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  coal-mining  centre.  Farther 
north  are  the  more  important  cities  of 
Regina  and  Moose  Jaw,  and  still  farther 
north  Yorkton  and  Saskatoon.  Above 
Saskatoon  the  country  sufficiently  changes 
its  characteristics  to  justify  the  placing 
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of  the  territory  between  that  point  and 
the  city  of  Prince  Albert  in  a  separate 
zone.  In  this  area  the  country  consists 
mainly  of  mixed  prairie  and  woodland. 
Here  is  to  be  found  a  district  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  mixed  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  Northward  from  Prince  Albert  to 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Reindeer  Lake  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Athabaska  the  country  is 
largely  occupied  by  forests  containing 
spruce,  tamarac,  jack  pine,  poplar,  and 
birch.  Still  farther  north  the  country  is  less 
thickly  wooded  and  wholly  undeveloped. 

Available  farm  land  is  found  in  South¬ 
western  Saskatchewan.  Between  Regina 
and  Moose  Jaw  the  country  is  occupied  by 
prosperous  farmers.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moose  Jaw  mixed  farming  and  grain¬ 
raising  are  carried  on  with  success.  North 
and  north-west,  towards  the  Saskatchewan, 
are  large  settlements  of  contented  and 
prosperous  farmers.  To  the  south  and 
south-west  is  opened  a  tract  of  land  avail¬ 
able  for  homesteading,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  land  office  at  Moose  Jaw  makes 
it  easy  to  inspect  the  land  and  secure 
speedy  entry.  These  lands  are  easily 
reached  from  Moose  Jaw,  Mortlach, 
Herbert,  Gull  Lake,  and  Swift  Current. 

Maple  Creek  district  is  an  important 
stock  centre  and  shipping  point  for  the  big 
ranches  to  the  west  and  south,  some  of  the 
best  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  in  Canada 
being  raised  on  the  succulent  grass  that 
here  obtains.  The  wheat-grower  and 
mixed  farmer  are  treading  on  the  heels 
of  the  rancher  and  the  cow-puncher. 

West  of  Swift  Current  to  the  Alberta 
boundary  herds  of  cattle  roam  and  largely 
fend  for  themselves.  Snowfall  is  light  and 
winters  so  mild  that  hardy  animals  graze 
throughout  the  year.  The  Chinook  winds 
are  felt  as  far  east  as  Swift  Current. 
Grain-growing  is  successful,  both  to  the 
north  and  south. 

Farm  land  is  also  available  for  purchase 
from  railway  and  other  land  companies 
in  South-eastern  Saskatchewan,  which 
includes  that  section  between  Manitoba 
on  the  east  and  the  third  meridian  on  the 
west,  extending  some  distance  north  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
It  has  more  rainfall  than  that  farther 
west  and  less  wood  than  the  portion  lying 
north.  In  character  and  productiveness 
of  soil,  South-eastern  Saskatchewan  is  a 
continuation  of  Manitoba,  but  contains 
more  prairie  area. 


There  are  practically  no  homesteads 
available  in  South-eastern  Saskatchewan. 
'The  land  is  occupied  by  an  excellent  class 
of  farmers,  and  values  range  from  $15  per 
acre  to  $25  for  unimproved  prairie,  while 
$40  to  #50  per  acre  is  asked  for  improved 
farms. 

Moose  'Jaw. — Situated  to  the  west  of 
Regina — to  which  city  a  special  article  has 
been  devoted— is  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw, 
the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  an 
Indian  word  said  to  mean  “the  creek 
where  the  white  man  mended  the  cart  with 
a  moose  jawbone.”  Like  Regina,  this  city 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent 
wheat-growing  country,  and  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  that  cereal  are  marketed  here. 
In  the  autumn  of  1912  this  wheat  was 
graded  as  No.  1  and  No.  2  Northern 
and  averaged  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
some  fields  of  summer  fallow  going  as 
high  as  35  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  also 
were  a  good  crop,  averaging  about  70 
bushels.  The  city  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Moose  Jaw  River  and 
Thunder  Creek.  It  is  distant  about 
400  miles  from  Winnipeg  and  1,085  from 
Vancouver.  As  a  railway  centre  Moose 
Jaw  assumes  considerable  importance. 
It  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line 
of  the  C.P.R.,  and  is  also  the  point  at 
which  that  company’s  “500”  line,  or  to 
give  it  its  official  title,  the  Minneapolis 
and  Sault  Ste  Marie  Railroad,  branches 
southward  to  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  a  branch  line  running  to 
Outlook  is  to  be  extended  to  meet  the 
Lacombe  branch  building  from  Castor. 
The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  makes 
Moose  Jaw  the  terminus  of  its  line  from 
Mayfield,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
the  new  transcontinental  road  from 
which  so  many  things  are  expected,  is 
building  into  the  city.  As  a  railway 
centre,  therefore,  Moose  Jaw  is  well 
fitted  to  act  as  a  commercial  centre. 

The  population  of  the  city  has  been 
variously  stated  at  anything  between 
13,823,  which  is  the  figure  given  in  the 
official  census  taken  in  1911,  and  25,000, 
which  is  the  estimate  most  frequently 
quoted  to-day.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  latter  figure  is  correct  if  it  does 
not  underestimate  the  growth  which  this 
enterprising  municipality  has  shown  of 
late  years.  This  will  be  better  appreci¬ 
ated  when  it  is  stated  that  so  recently 
as  1901  the  population  did  not  exceed 
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Well  built  and  well  kept.  Moose  Jaw 
presents  a  pleasing  appearance.  Bui  fil¬ 
ings  arc  to  be  seen  in  process  of 
construction  in  many  different  directions, 
but  the  somewhat  unsightly  skyscraper 
has  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  horizon. 
Prominent  features  of  the  city  arc  the 
Land  Titles  Office,  the  stockyards,  and 
the  parks.  The  principal  industries 
include  flour  and  oatmeal  milling,  struc¬ 
tural  steel  and  bridge  works,  wood¬ 
working  factories,  brewing,  a  tannery, 
machine  shop,  hat  factory,  marble  works, 
and  a  sash  and  door  factory.  It  should 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
citizens  ai  e  satisfied  with  such  industries 
as  they  possess.  Nothing  that  might 
bring  an  additional  factory  or  warehouse 
to  the  city  is  forgotten.  The  effort  to 
attiact  new  industries  to  this  centre  is, 
in  fact,  continuous,  and  more  than 
modei  ately  successful.  Good  tramway 
service,  efforts  to  beautify  the  streets  by 
such  means  as  tree-planting,  good 
electric  light  and  water  systems,  these 
and  many  other  advantages  are  possessed 
to  the  full  by  Moose  Jaw.  Educationally 
the  city  is  provided  with  excellent 
facilities. 

Weybimi,  the  youngest  of  the  cities  of 
Saskatchewan,  is  a  thriving  and  important 
railway  centre  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  with  the  new  line  of 
that  company  which,  running  through 
Souris,  Areola,  Stoughtin,  and  Weyburn. 
will  one  day  be  extended  through 
Landscape  to  the  Pacific.  Another 
railway,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  will 
also  shortly  run  into  Weyburn.  At 
present  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
new  city  are  far  less  in  evidence  than 
its  agricultural  and  purely  commercial 
side.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  that  a 
flow  of  natural  gas  has  been  struck 
within  18  miles  of  Weyburn,  and  it  is 
quite  within  the  realms  of  possibility 
that  natural  gas  in  large  quantities  may 
be  forthcoming.  Should  this  be  the  case 
\\  eyburn  may  some  day  become  a 
manufacturing  centre  of  more  than  local 
importance.  That  it  should  become  so 
is  the  general  desire  of  the  citizens,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  place  the  com¬ 
mercial  attractions  of  the  city  in  a 
favourable  light.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
ducting  an  energetic  propaganda  amongst 
possible  manufacturers  the  city  offers 
special  inducements  to  suitable  industries 
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prepared  to  erect  and  maintain  small 
factories.  At  present  the  city  includes 
such  manufactories  as  ironworks,  flour¬ 
mills,  brickyards,  cement  works,  a  sash, 
door,  and  glass  factory,  bottling  works, 
and  machine  works.  As  a  wheat  market 
Weyburn  already  ranks  high.  The 
surrounding  country  yields  an  annually 
increasing  return,  and  from  this  cause 
alone  the  city  should  have  an  assured 
future.  We  may  add  that  Weyburn  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  municipal  owner¬ 
ship,  owning  its  own  electric  light  and 


tion  to  this  portion  of  the  province,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  increased 
transportation  facilities  were  to  lead  to 
increased  cultivation.  The  .affairs  of  the 
town  have  been  administered  in  a 
fashion  at  once  progressive  and  practical, 
as  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
finances  of  the  municipality  were 
expended  upon  water  and  sanitation 
before  the  paving  of  the  main  roads  was 
undertaken.  This  matter  has  now  been 
taken  up,  and  concrete  pavements  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  In 


city  limits,  and  there  is  small  doubt 
that  other  industries  will  make  their 
appearance  in  the  near  future.  As  the 
centre  of  a  grain-producing  district  the 
town  forms  a  large  market,  no  less  than 
seven  grain  elevators  having  been  erected 
here.  Optimism  is  rife  in  Western  Canada, 
and  in  few  towns  more  justifiably  so  than 
in  Swift  Current. 

Maple  Creek. — Between  Swift  Current 
and  the  Alberta  boundary  lies  Maple 
Creek,  with  a  population  of  1,400.  The 
surrounding  country  being  largely  used 
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power  plant,  waterworks,  and  other 
conveniences,  that  educational  facilities 
are  good,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  city  is  pleasant. 

Swift  Current. — Five  hundred  and  six 
miles  westward  of  Winnipeg  upon  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
Vancouver  is  the  town  of  Swift  Current, 
which  may  be  said  to  lie  within  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  province.  This  small 
town — for  it  may  be  questioned  if  at  the 
time  of  writing  its  population  exceeds 
6,000 — is  attracting  considerable  attention. 
There  is  indeed  much  that  commends 
it  to  the  investor  and  the  settler.  The 
district  about  Swift  Current  has  been 
for  some  time  devoted  to  cattle-raising. 
Recently,  however,  the  transcontinental 
railways  have  given  considerable  atten- 


addition  to  the  water  and  the  sewerage 
works  the  town  owns  a  power  plant 
and  an  electric  lighting  system.  A  well- 
situated  hospital  is  also  owned  by  the 
municipality.  A  notable  omission  in 
Swift  Current  is  that  of  public  parks  ; 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  however, 
160  acres  are  utilized  as  exhibition 
grounds,  upon  which  an  excellent  race 
track  may  be  found,  and  outside  the  city 
limits  the  municipality  owns  several  plots 
which  it  is  intended  to  convert  into 
pleasure  gardens  in  the  near  future. 
Educational  facilities  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Saskatchewan,  are  good.  Industrially 
the  town  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front. 
Such  industries  as  lumber-yards,  wire- 
fence  factories,  a  brewery,  and  a  flour¬ 
mill  may  already  be  found  within  the 
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by  cattle-raisers,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  cattle  market  of  the  town  has  become 
well  known.  The  country,  however,  is 
rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers,  and  every 
year  more  land  is  placed  under  grain. 
Maple  Creek  itself  was  an  important  post 
in  the  days  of  the  Riel  rebellion,  lo-day 
it  is  concerned  only  with  the  peaceful 
development  of  its  resources.  Possibly 
the  finest  building  within  the  town  is  the 
Post  Office  and  Custom  House,  though  the 
General  Hospital  will  also  be  noticed  by 
the  visitor.  Homesteads  are  still  available 
in  the  vicinity,  and  prospective  home¬ 
steaders  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  streets.  When  the  surrounding 
country  is  fully  developed  Maple  Creek 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  in  importance. 

Yorkton  is  an  important  town  lying 
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considerably  to  the  east  and  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Saskatoon.  An  up-to-date 
town,  with  creditable  municipal  buildings, 
eight  grain  elevators,  waterworks,  sewer¬ 
age  system,  flour-mill,  cement  sidewalks, 
telephone,  and  a  municipal  gas  plant, 
Yorkton  has  progressed  rapidly  during 
recent  years,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  as  recently  as  1900  the  population 
did  not  exceed  600,  a  figure  which  has  now 
increased  to  about  4,000.  The  town  is  the 
judicial  centre  for  North-Eastern  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  and  includes  a  Dominion  Land 


Jaw  lies  the  important  prairie  city  of 
Saskatoon  on  the  South  Saskatchewan 
River.  This  city  may  readily  be  found 
upon  the  map,  since  it  is  situated  verv 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  western  and 
eastern  provincial  boundaries.  From 
Winnipeg  it  lies  about  470  miles  to  the 
north-west.  As  a  distributing  centre 
Saskatoon  takes  its  place  among  the  most 
important  of  the  Canadian  west.  Alike 
in  situation  and  transport  facilities  it 
possesses  every  advantage,  since  as  regards 
the  farmer  there  is  no  town  of  similar 


poses  is  readily  obtainable  from  different 
points  within  the  province  and  from 
Alberta.  There  is  every  likelihood  that 
power  will  one  dav  be  derived  from 
the  Saskatchewan  River.  Many  different 
plans  have  been  formulated  to  this  end. 
In  the  meantime  the  city  boasts  the 
cheapest  steam-generated  electric  power 
works  within  the  Prairie  Provinces.  As  a 
residential  site  Saskatoon  has  many  advan¬ 
tages.  Its  situation  upon  the  Saskatchewan 
River  is  picturesque,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  bv  no  means  uninteresting. 
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Office,  a  Court  House,  and  barracks  of  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police.  But 
a  few  years  since  the  surrounding  country 
was  largely  in  the  possession  of  the  cattle- 
rancher.  The  value  of  land  has,  however, 
increased  to  a  figure  that  demands  a  higher 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  farmer  now  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil.  Mixed  farming 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  yields 
a  most  satisfactory  return.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  Yorkton,  however,  wheat¬ 
growing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
settlers.  The  lack  of  a  satisfactory  holiday 
resort,  which  forms  a  slight  drawback 
to  residence  in  many  prairie  towns,  does 
not  affect  Yorkton,  since  only  4^  miles 
distant  is  York  Lake,  which  offers 
splendid  facilities  for  the  holiday-maker. 

Saska/oon. — North  of  Regina  and  Moose 


importance  nearer  than  Regina,  which  lies 
about  160  miles  to  the  south-east,  while 
so  far  as  transportation  facilities  are  con¬ 
cerned  no  fewer  than  ten  lines  of  railroad 
radiate  from  the  city.  It  is,  in  fact,  mainly 
as  a  distributing  centre  that  Saskatoon  is 
known  at  present.  An  energetic  league 
exists  to  push  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  city  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  and 
to  some  extent  manufactories  are  to  be 
found  here.  Mainly,  however,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  city  is  conducted  from  ware¬ 
houses,  in  which  are  stocked  manufactured 
goods  of  all  description  for  sale  in  the 
surrounding  country.  None  the  less,  brick 
plants,  flour-mills,  wood-working  factories, 
machine  shops,  foundries,  and  similar  in¬ 
dustries  are  to  be  seen  in  daily  operation 
in  Saskatoon.  Fuel  for  manufacturing  pur- 
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The  city  also  is  well  laid  out  and 
cared  for.  There  are  numerous  parks 
and  excellent  streets.  Schools  have  been 
constructed  on  up-to-date  lines.  The 
street-car  service,  extending  over  13 
miles,  is  municipally  owned,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  city  are  conducted  generally  on 
enterprising  and  efficient  lines. 

Saskatoon  University  deserves  more  than 
passing  reference.  Standing  in  grounds 
r .333  acres  in  extent,  it  has  connected  with 
it  an  agricultural  college  at  which  over 
800  acres  are  devoted  to  farm  purposes. 
The  university  provides  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  prepares 
students  for  all  professions.  Affiliated 
with  the  university  proper  are  several 
denominational  colleges  to  which  the 
central  body  leases  sites  of  from  3  to  5 
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acres  at  nominal  rentals.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  university  is  planned  for  the 
eventual  accommodation  of  5,000  students. 
Two  hospitals  are  to  be  found  within  the 
city  limits.  That  conducted  by  the  munici¬ 
pality,  with  a  capacity  of  55  beds,  has 
already  been  found  too  small,  and  a  new 
building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
some  $300,000.  The  hospital  conducted 
by  the  Grey  Nuns,  known  as  St.  Paul's 
Hospital,  forms  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
municipal  institution. 


the  arrival  of  the  traders,  however,  the 
settlement  increased  but  slowly,  immigra¬ 
tion,  until  the  early  eighties,  rarely  flowing 
beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Manitoba. 
As  branch  lines  commenced  to  open  up  the 
country  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  main 
transcontinental  line,  the  journey  to  the 
North-West  lost  much  of  its  hazardous 
character,  and  more  people  turned  their 
faces  to  the  new  land  of  promise.  Little 
by  little  the  population  of  Prince  Albert 
increased,  and  in  1885  the  erstwhile  village 


gradually  spreading  northward,  and  the 
rural  population  is  at  present  increasing 
rapidly,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  a  very  large  section  of  Northern 
Saskatchewan  is  looking  to  that  city  for  its 
supplies.  The  country  around  consists  of 
rolling  prairie  and  park  land,  and  is  most 
admirably  suited  to  mixed  farming  ;  the 
district  produced  some  150,000  head  of 
cattle  in  1913  and  the  same  number  of  hogs. 
Another  prosperous  industry  of  the  north 
is  the  fishing  carried  on  in  the  Northern 


Prince  Albert. — Standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  Prince  Albert,  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Canadian  North- 
West,  is  centrally  situated  in  the  mixed 
farming  area  and  at  the  gateway  to  the 
great  north  land.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  in  1867,  when  a  mission  was  established 
on  the  city's  site  by  a  young  Presbyterian 
missionary,  who  gradually  attracted  a 
number  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  to  the 
settlement.  As  the  community  grew  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  transferred  its  post 
from  Fort  Carlton  to  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
city  owes  probably  more  to  this  than  to  the 
zeal  of  the  pioneer  missionary.  Even  after 


was  incorporated  as  a  town.  In  1902,  1,800 
people  lived  within  its  confines,  and  in  1904 
Prince  Albert  was  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  a  citv.  Still  population  did  not  increase 
at  a  much  more  than  normal  rate, 
amounting  to  but  3>5°°  people  in  i9°7- 
During  the  ensuing  4  years  new  citizens 
arrived  in  greater  numbers,  and  in  1911  the 
inhabitants  numbered  8,000.  During  1912 
and  1913,  however,  events  moved  far  more 
rapidly,  and  within  a  period  of  24  months 
over  4,000  people  settled  in  the  city,  the 
population  of  which  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  1914  at  14,000. 

The  fringe  of  development  in  Canada  is 
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Lakes,  large  quantities  of  whitefish  being 
exported  yearly  through  Prince  Albert 
to  the  States  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  This  is  a  feature  which 
will  attract  much  attention  in  the  near 
future. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  appeals 
particularly  to  the  British  visitor,  who 
sometimes  finds  the  bald  prairie  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  some¬ 
what  monotonous.  Prince  Albert  is  also 
the  centre  of  a  lumber  industry  capable 
of  considerable  expansion  in  the  future. 
A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city 
commences  a  huge  forest  that  stretches 
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away  to  the  latitude  of  Lake  Athabasca  and 
contains  invaluable  supplies  of  spruce, 
birch,  balsam,  pine,  larch,  and  aspen. 
Already  a  number  of  logging  camps  give 
employment  to  thousands  of  men  and 
furnish  sufficient  logs  to  keep  three  saw¬ 
mills  busy  the  year  round  at  Prince  Albert. 
Other  industries,  such  as  pulp  mills,  etc., 
will  undoubtedly  be  established  as  soon  as 
the  developments  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  whereby  electric  energy  of  15,000 
h.p.  will  be  generated,  are  completed. 


forest.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company  have  built  three  lines  to  the  city 
from  Winnipeg,  one  passing  through 
Regina  and  Saskatoon,  the  second  through 
Melfort,  and  the  third  being  the  company's 
main  transcontinental  line,  which  although 
passing  to  the  south  of  the  city  at  Warman, 
intersects  the  line  from  Regina  and 
Saskatoon,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
may  be  regarded  as  serving  the  citv.  The 
same  company  has  built  a  line  from  Prince 
Albert  westward  to  Shellbrook  and  North 


similar  buildings  in  many  much  larger 
towns.  Other  structures  are  built  on 
equally  solid  lines,  and  the  town  generally 
presents  an  appearance  of  pleasing  stability. 
A  building  of  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  erected  in  the  wonderfully  short 
time  of  sixteen  days,  is  that  devoted  to 
publicity  purposes,  and  within  which  are 
contained  samples  of  every  product  that  is 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  In  the 
matter  of  street  lighting  the  council  has 
shown  a  worthy  spirit  of  ambition  and 
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Large  power  plants  costing  over  a  million 
dollars  are  being  erected  at  La  Colle  Falls, 
some  25  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city,  as  a 
result  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  elec¬ 
tricity  will  be  sold  in  Prince  Albert  at  an 
average  price  of  $25  per  horse-power  per 
annum  with  a  reduction  of  $3  or  $4 
per  horse- power  to  consumers  of  large 
quantities. 

So  far  as  transportation  facilities  are 
concerned  Prince  Albert  appears  to  be  as 
well  endowed  as  any  other  prairie  city. 
Railway  lines  radiate  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  while  even  to  the  north  a  track  is 
gradually  pushing  its  way  into  the  great 


Battleford,  while  at  Shellbrook  there  com¬ 
mences  the  route  to  the  north  already 
mentioned  and  by  which  the  lumbering 
centre  of  Big  River  is  connected  with  the 
city.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railways  are  also  building 
into  the  city,  while  another  line  from  which 
Prince  Albert  should  reap  considerable 
benefit  is  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  which 
will  be  connected  with  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  have  its  terminus  at  Port 
Nelson  on  Hudson  Bay. 

Of  the  various  commercial  and  public 
buildings  the  post-office  is  exceptionally 
well  built  and  compares  favourably  with 
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progress,  the  ornamental  standards  sur¬ 
mounted  by  clusters  of  five  frosted  globes 
adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
principal  streets  and  avenues  at  night. 

I11  educational  matters  the  citizens  of 
Prince  Albert  display  as  much  interest  as 
the  inhabitants  of  any  Canadian  city,  and 
point  with  pride  to  their  collegiate  institute, 
a  building  that,  considering  the  size  of  the 
city,  is  truly  magnificent.  There  are  also 
six  public  schools  and  a  boarding-school 
for  girls  which  finds  favour  with  the 
wealthier  people  of  Northern  Saskatchewan, 
The  other  institutions  in  Prince  Albert 
deserve  mention.  The  Victoria  Hospital  is 
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a  municipal  possession  of  much  excellence, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Holy  Family 
Hospital,  which  is  managed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  denomination,  performs  a  most 
useful  function. 

North  Battleford. — Among  the  smaller 
cities  of  Saskatchewan,  North  Battleford 
is  one  that  has  of  recent  years  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  for  which  a 
future  of  some  importance  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  Prior  to  1905  the  place  was 
unheard  of  ;  in  fact,  it  did  not  exist.  To¬ 
day  the  population  is  stated  by  the  city 
Board  of  Trade  as  7,000.  North  Battleford 
is  the  distributing  centre  for  a  large 
portion  of  North-Western  Saskatchewan, 
and  holds  proud  rank  as  an  incorporated 
city. 

A  divisional  point  on  the  main  transcon¬ 
tinental  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  North  Battleford,  like  all  Western 
Canadian  towns,  owes  much  of  its  progress 
and  prosperity  to  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  transportation  facilities  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  country  during  the  past 
decade.  The  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  affords  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  Winnipeg,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1914  will  give  a  through  route  to  Van¬ 
couver.  A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
city  and  connected  therewith  by  a  branch 
line  runs  the  third  transcontinental  railway, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  which  also  will 
reach  the  Pacific  coast  at  Prince  Rupert  in 
1914.  A  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
leads  to  Prince  Albert  and  will  link  the 
city  up  directly  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway,  while  a  further  line  which  should 
prove  of  great  value  is  that  which  is  being 
built  from  North  Battleford  to  the  Peace 
River  district  in  North-Western  Alberta. 

With  these  advantages  North  Battleford 
has  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
wholesale  merchants,  and  many  warehouses 
have  been  erected  within  the  city.  Upon 
these  and  upon  the  railway  pay-roll  the 
inhabitants  are  at  present  mainly  depen¬ 
dent.  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  however, 
when  many  of  the  commodities  consumed 
in  the  north-west  of  Saskatchewan  will 
have  their  origin  in  North  Battleford. 
Already  several  small  industries  have  been 
established  there,  and  the  council  is 
endeavouring  to  attract  others  by  offering 
cheap  factory  sites  to  manufacturers.  Good 
openings  exist  for  all  manner  of  industries, 
but  especially  are  conditions  suited  for  a 
wire-fence  factory,  a  brewery,  butter  and 
cheese  factories,  oatmeal  and  flax  mills,  a 


packing  plant,  steam  bakery,  steam  laundry, 
and  linseed-oil  mills.  The  prospects  for 
retailers  are  also  good,  for  the  surrounding 
country  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
farming  population,  who  will  make  the 
city  their  shopping  and  amusement  centre. 
The  well-treed,  well-watered,  undulating 
plains  are  eminently  suited  to  mixed 
farming,  and  will  support  many  moie 
people  per  1,000  acres  than  simply  wheat¬ 
raising  districts. 

Municipal  government  has  reached  a 
hi°h  standard  in  North  Battleford,  which 
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is  one  reason  why  the  city  has  developed 
so  quickly.  The  policy  of  the  council  is 
one  of  progress,  and  while  a  low  rate  of 
taxation  prevails,  good  care  has  been  taken 
to  provide  for  future  expansion.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  street  lighting  the  council 
have  looked  a  few  years  ahead  and  have 
erected  five-globe-standard  cluster  lights 
everywhere.  North  Battleford  is  the 
smallest  city  in  Western  Canada— it  may 
be  in  the  Dominion — where  this  class  of 
street  lighting  has  been  installed.  The 
water,  light,  power,  and  sewerage  systems, 
all  of  which  are  municipally  owned,  are  on 
the  same  generous  scale.  The  water  is 
drawn  from  an  intake  well  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  having  first  been 
rid  of  all  impurities  by  filtration  through 
a  large  sand  bed. 

The  city  has  three  public  schools  and  a 
large  collegiate  institute,  the  latter  having 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000.  Five 
hotels  have  been  erected,  and  others  are 
already  needed.  So  many  people  entered 
the  town  in  1911  that  the  council  were 
obliged  to  build  a  40-roomed  apartment 
house  in  which  new-comers  who  cannot 
find  accommodation  at  the  hotels  are 
lodged  while  their  houses  are  being  built 
or  got  ready  for  them.  For  the  past  two 
years  the  building  permits  have  averaged 
about  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
exhibition  grounds,  which  attract  huge 
crowds  on  public  holidays,  and  Long  Lake, 
a  place  that  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore 
as  a  summer  resort.  i'he  latter  is  situated 
some  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
North  Battleford,  and  is  excellently 
endowed  with  facilities  for  boating,  fishing, 
and  other  aquatic  sports. 

Battleford  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in 
Western  Canada  with  a  past  of  some 
historical  interest,  for  it  was  at  one  time 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  accordingly  a  place  of  no 
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little  political  importance.  Its  foundations 
were  laid  in  the  very  early  days  of  Western 
Canada’s  history  ;  and  long  before  many 
of  the  flourishing  towns  of  Saskatchewan 
even  existed  Battleford  was  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  community,  the  trade  centre  for  a 
very  large  area,  and  the  scene  of  important 
political  happenings. 

To-day  Battleford’s  political  importance 
is  gone,  for  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  have  been  formed  and 
separate  seats  of  government  established 
at  Edmonton  and  Regina.  But  the  town 
can  well  afford  to  regard  the  loss  with 
indifference,  for  it  is  showing  every  sign 
of  being  upon  the  eve  of  an  era  of  great 
industrial  development  and  commercial 
prosperity.  The  stagnation  of  a  decade 
ago  has  disappeared,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  at  least  the  tide  of  progress  has  been 
making  steady  headway.  There  has  been 
nothing  spectacular,  nothing  phenomenal, 
nothing,  in  fact,  to  attract  undue  attention. 
Yet  Battleford  has  been  steadily  growing, 
its  population  has  passed  the  2,000  mark, 
and  there  is  no  cloud  on  the  horizon  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Standing  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Battle  River,  the  town  is  connected 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  by  a  short  branch 
across  the  intervening  stream,  while  an¬ 
other  line  connects  the  town  with  the 
Winnipeg  to  Edmonton  route  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  Connection  will  also  be 
had  with  the  Canadian  Northern's  line 
from  North  Battleford  to  the  Peace  River 
district,  part  of  which  has  already  been 
built,  while  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
planned  the  construction  of  a  line  running 
due  west  from  Battleford.  Added  to  these 
facilities  will  be  those  afforded  by  the 
completion  of  certain  improvements  in  the 
Saskatchewan  River. 

But  perhaps  the  surest  proof  of  the 
town’s  growing  importance  is  the  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  manifest  in  its 
municipal  affairs.  Until  quite  recently 
Battleford  was  sadly  deficient  in  certain 
public  utilities,  but  during  1912  three  miles 
of  water  mains  were  laid  down  and  a 
similar  extent  during  1913.  The  latter 
year  also  saw  the  installation  of  sewers 
and  a  sewage-disposal  plant.  Concurrently 
with  these  improvements  a  bid  has  been 
made  for  new  industries  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.  The  council  controls 
centrally  situated  property  valued  con- 
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servatively  at  nearly  1400,000,  and  is 
prepared  to  grant  free  sites,  power,  and 
water  at  cost  prices,  and  to  make  other 
concessions  to  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  who  will  open  establishments  in  the 
town.  An  important  scheme  is  in  hand 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  hydro¬ 
electric  power  plant,  by  which  ample 
power  will  be  provided  for  01  dinary 
industrial  purposes.  Deposits  of  clay  and 
sand  offer  good  material  for  brick  and 
cement  works,  and  there  are  distinct 
openings  for  flour  and  linseed-oil  mills,  a 
packing  plant,  a  tannery,  a  foundry,  and 
a  wood-working  establishment.  Labour 
can  be  obtained  locally  or  imported  quite 
cheaply  from  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  a  man  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  Battleford,  for  its  situation  is  pleasant, 
its  conveniences  good,  and  its  schools, 
including  a  public  school,  separate  school, 
and  high  school,  excellent.  Financial 
facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America,  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Merchants  Bank. 

To  the  farmer  the  district  surrounding 
the  town  is  most  attractive.  The  country 
is  well  wooded  and  well  watered,  two 
qualities  that  render  it  eminently  suited 
to  mixed  farming,  to  which  considerable 
stimulus  has  recently  been  given  by  the 
erection  of  a  factory  in  the  town  for  the 
manufacture  of  sterilized  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Large  crops  of  wheat 
are  grown,  and  not  a  little  stock  raised 
on  the  fertile  plains,  while  poultry  farming 
and  market  gardening  are  proving  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable.  Compared  with  other 
districts  in  Western  Canada,  the  price  of 
farm  lands  is  rather  under  than  above  the 
average.  Virgin  land  may  be  had  for  from 
$  10  to  $18  per  acre,  and  improved  farms 
from  1 15  to  $30  per  acre. 

Recently  Battleford  has  been  chosen  as 
the  site  of  a  provincial  asylum  for  the 
insane,  and  a  commodious  building  has 
been  erected  in  the  vicinity  at  a  cost  of 
over  #800,000.  The  town  also  boasts  a 
Dominion  Land  Office,  a  Mounted  Police 
station,  a  Meteorological  Observatory,  a 
Court  House,  a  Land  Titles  Office,  and 
an  Indian  Office. 

Moosomin. — On  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  Manitoba  boundary,  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  within  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  This  town,  which  is 
known  as  Moosomin,  is  surrounded  by 


rolling  prairie  country  well  adapted  to 
mixed  farming.  This  portion  of  the 
country  is  as  picturesque  as  any  within 
the  province,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town 
have  supplemented  the  gifts  of  Nature  by 
devoting  their  attention  to  beautifying  the 
town  itself.  Groves  of  poplars  have  been 
planted  around  it,  and  many  delightful 
lawns  and  gardens  are  to  be  found 
bordering  its  streets.  Commercially  the 
town  is  not  unimportant,  as  it  forms  the 
market  and  the  distributing  centre  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  population 
is  not  very  considerable,  including  as  it 
does  but  little  more  than  1,500  persons. 
As  a  judicial  centre  the  town  possesses  a 
court  house  and  a  resident  judge.  A  large 
Land  Titles  Office  has  been  erected,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police  is  to  be  found  at  the  local 
barracks.  A  noticeable  building  is  the 
Town  Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  #40,000. 
A  Public  School,  a  High  School,  and  a 
Collegiate  Institute  supply  the  educational 
needs  of  the  community.  As  will  have 
been  seen,  therefore,  Moosomin  has  many 
attractions  for  the  settler.  From  the  notes 
which  have  been  given  above  relative  to 
some  of  the  towns  of  Saskatchewan  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  life  in  a  western 
prairie  township  is  no  longer  one  of  great 
hardship.  These  centres  of  activity  are 
continually  growing,  and  every  year  the 
facilities  that  they  offer  are  being  multi¬ 
plied.  Whilst  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  will  occasion 
the  building  of  a  town  destined  within  a 
few  years  to  form  an  important  market, 
it  is  more  frequently  the  older  towns  that 
lead  in  commerce.  Social  intercourse  and 
business  is,  however,  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  towns  of  which  the  names  have 
already  been  given.  Many  other  centres 
in  Saskatchewan  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
importance  as  some  of  those  already  dealt 
with.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
Humboldt,  a  market  town  in  the  centre 
of  a  fine  agricultural  district  and  the 
centre  of  a  judicial  district.  Humboldt  is 
situated  about  72  miles  east  of  Saskatoon. 
As  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  it  will 
probably  increase  in  importance  when  that 
railroad  is  extended  to  the  Pacific.  The 
population,  about  1,600,  is  as  progressive 
as  most  others  in  Western  Canada,  and  the 
town  is  prepared  to  offer  free  sites  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesale  houses  that  will 
establish  a  business  within  its  boundaries. 
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Lloydminster,  Canora,  Wilkie,  Kindersley, 
Melfort,  Strassburg,  Watrous,  Indian  Head, 
Estevan,  Broadview,  Rosthern,  Wolseley, 
Qu’Appelle,  Zelandia,  Rosetown,  Areola, 
and  others  all  deserve  mention  as  centres 
which  show  the  most  promising  de¬ 
velopment.  Lloydminster,  a  market  town 
with  a  population  now  exceeding  1,000, 
possesses  its  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

It  is  in  some  respects  a  typical  Western 
town,  containing  as  it  does  3  grain 
elevators,  2  banks,  2  schools,  5  churches, 

3  hotels,  and  an  Immigration  Hall. 
Canora,  which  lies  about  193  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Regina,  is  but  slightly  larger  than 
Lloydminster.  Six  grain  elevators  market 
the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  town  also  contains  a  flour-mill, 
creamery,  wood-working  factory,  machine 
shop,  lumber-yards,  and  several  stores. 
Wilkie,  situated  about  100  miles  west  of 
Saskatoon,  is  a  divisional  point  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  contains 
railway  repair  shops,  municipal  electric 
light  and  waterworks,  a  hospital,  hotels, 
banks,  and  churches,  and  offers  many 
openings  for  new  industries. 

Kindersley  is  a  divisional  point  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  line  running  from 
Saskatoon  to  Calgary.  The  population  at 
this  centre  is  still  small,  though  the  town 
is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  country. 
Another  divisional  point  upon  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  is  Melfort,  lying  about 
100  miles  north-east  of  Saskatoon.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  Strassburg,  a  small  market  town 
in  the  Last  Mountain  Valley,  is  to  be  found 
55  miles  north  of  Regina.  Slightly  larger 
than  Strassburg  is  Watrous,  a  divisional 
point  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  an 
enterprising  market  town.  Still  larger  is 
Indian  Head,  a  market  town  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
42  miles  east  of  Regina.  Here  may  be 
found  one  of  the  experimental  farms 
which  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion 
Government  accomplish  the  most  useful 
work  in  the  direction  of  assisting  farmers 
with  practical  demonstration.  Ten  grain 
elevators  are  situated  in  Indian  Head. 
Estevan,  in  the  south-east  centre  of  the 
province,  is  noted  for  its  coal-fields  ; 
Broadview  will  be  best  remembered  by 
the  transcontinental  tourist  as  the  point 
at  which  “Central”  time  changes  to 
“Mountain”  time.  It  has,  however,  other 
claims  to  distinction,  its  grain  elevators, 
creamery,  brickyard,  lumber-yards,  and 
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warehouses  yielding  a  valuable  if  at 
present  comparatively  small  volume  of 
business.  Rosthern,  Wolseley,  Ou'Appelle, 
Zelandia,  Rosetown,  and  Areola  are  all 
market  towns  of  growing  importance. 

As  will  have  been  seen,  Saskatchewan  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  and  such 
it  must  remain  for  many  years.  The 
efforts  now  being  put  forth  by  all  the 
larger  and  many  of  the  smaller  towns  to 
secure  the  localization  of  industries  forms 
a  most  interesting  feature  of  provincial 
life.  This  enterprise  has  already  borne 
fruit,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do 
so.  At  the  best  it  must  be  many  years 
before  the  factories  of  Saskatchewan 
supply  any  but  a  merely  local  market. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  the  local  market  in 
Western  Canada  is  increasing  at  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  rate,  and  the  province  offers 
splendid  rewards  to  those  who  are 
sufficiently  enterprising  to  keep  pace  in 
matters  of  business  with  civic  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development. 

A  most  important  feature  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint  is  the  facility  with 
which  good  water  is  to  be  obtained. 
Where  streams  do  not  exist  or  small  lakes 
are  not  to  be  found  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  sink  a  well  to  a  greater  depth  than 
30  ft.  More  often  than  not  good  water 
will  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  15  to 
20  ft.  Again,  the  settlements  suitable  for 
mixed  farming  are  comparatively  well- 
wooded,  shelter  being  thus  afforded  to 
stock. 

Roads  are  being  laid  down  with  great 
energy.  The  “  good  roads  movement,”  as 
it  is  known  locally,  gains  new  adherents 
every  year,  and  the  Provincial  Government 
is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  providing 
the  farmer  with  a  good  means  of  access 
to  his  market.  No  other  feature,  however, 
exerts  the  same  influence  over  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country  as  the  provision  of 
railroads,  and  in  this  respect  Saskatchewan 
is  exceedingly  fortunate.  On  June  30, 
1913,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  alone 
controlled  2,354  miles  of  track  within  the 
province,  and  to  this  total  must  be  added 
a  further  1,881  miles  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and  414 
miles  operated  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  rate  at  which  construction 
is  proceeding  is  shown  by  the  statement 
that  897T1  miles  were  added  to  the  total 
mileage  within  the  province  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1913.  The 


constructional  work  thus  represented  finds 
employment  for  a  great  number  of  men. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  province 
demands  little  in  the  way  of  labour  other 
than  that  of  farm  hands  and  domestics  in 
the  country  and  of  mechanics,  carpenters, 
and  bricklayers  in  the  towns.  Undoubtedly 
to  the  average  man  of  small  means  the 
soil  of  the  province  offers  the  greatest 
prospects.  As  a  farm  hand  he  will  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  save  a  little 
money  and  acquire  a  great  deal  of  useful 
knowledge.  Then  with  his  savings  and  his 
knowledge  he  can  secure  a  homestead 
from  the  Dominion  Government.  His  life 
subsequently  is  one  of  hard  and  frequently 
disheartening  labour,  but  to  the  determined 
man  the  reward  is  sure.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  Saskatchewan  makes  its  strongest 
appeal,  since  it  is,  in  the  main,  in  its  soil 
that  it  possesses  its  most  valuable  asset. 

ADANAC  SECURITIES  CORPORA 
TION,  LTD. 

The  Adanac  Securities  Corporation,  Ltd., 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  capital  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  investment  to  be  found 
in  Western  Canada.  The  company  began 
business  in  its  present  premises  (Union 
Bank  Chambers,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan) 
on  June  1,  1910,  and  the  present  officers 
are  as  follows :  president,  Mr.  John 
McDougal ;  first  vice-president  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Mr.  E.  E.  Bellamy ; 
second  vice-president  and  managing 
director,  Mr.  E.  M.  Lawson. 

The  company  deals  exclusively  in  farm 
lands,  loans,  and  debentures,  and  also 
has  a  department  devoted  solely  to  fire 
insurance.  Companies  represented  in  the 
insurance  department  include  the  Sun 
Fire  Office  of  England,  the  Scottish  Union 
and  National  Insurance  Company,  the 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  Quebec  Fire  Assurance  Company, 
and  the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  and  the  volume  of  business  handled 
ranks  the  company  as  one  of  the  largest 
agencies  in  the  province. 

The  charter  of  the  company  empowers 
it  to  take  and  hold  any  real  estate  or 
securities  thereon,  bona-fide  mortgages  or 
assignments  assigned  to  it,  to  sell,  dispose 
of,  and  assign  mortgages  given  or  made 
directly  to,  and  to  sell  or  assign  mortgages 
purchased  by  it.  The  company  is  a 
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member  of  the  local  Real  Estate  Board 
and  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Exchanges. 

THE  ANGLO-CANADIAN  MORTGAGE 
AND  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

In  1912  this  company  was  formed,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  #500,000,  by  a 
number  of  prominent  and  conservative 
business  men  who  have  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  in  Moose  Jaw  and 
district,  and  have  materially  helped  in  the 
development  of  the  city.  The  officers  of 
the  corporation  all  have  the  required 
knowledge  for  handling  the  somewhat 
unique  but  profitable  business  of  buying 
agreements  for  sale,  which  the  company 
deals  in  exclusively.  These  are  purchased 
at  discounts  varying  from  10  to  30  per 
cent.,  and  always  bear  interest  at  6  to  8 
per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  form  of 
investment,  which  banks  and  loan 
companies  cannot  take  up,  can  be  very 
profitably  operated  by  men  who  are  on 
the  spot,  and  possess  a  proper  knowledge 
of  local  conditions.  With  confidence  in 
the  directorate  of  such  a  company,  the 
outside  investor  is  offered  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment.  All  property  on 
which  agreements  of  sale  are  purchased 
is  registered  in  the  name  of  the  investing 
company. 

The  president  of  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Mortgage  and  Investment  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  of  Moose  Jaw,  is  Mr  H.  Dorrell, 
the  vice-president  is  Mr.  A.  W.  May  bury, 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  is  Mr.  Allen 
Riddell. 

Mr.  Dorrell,  the  president  of  the 
company,  was  born  in  Worcestershire, 
England,  was  educated  at  Cheltenham, 
and  a  year  after  arriving  in  Western 
Canada  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1883.  He 
farmed  for  a  number  of  years,  operating 
at  one  time  1,600  acres.  He  was  a 
successful  wheat-grower,  and  averaged, 
through  wet  and  dry  seasons,  30  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  Dorrell  is  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  this  district,  having 
come  to  Moose  Jaw  before  the  building 
of  the  railway,  and,  in  fact,  before  the 
existence  of  the  town  at  all.  He  has  been 
five  times  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  and  always  actively  identified 
with  the  public  life  of  the  district  of 
Moose  Jaw. 

Mr.  A.  Maybury,  the  vice-president  of 
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the  company,  was  mayor  of  Moose  Jaw 
in  1912,  and  has  a  high  local  reputation 
as  a  cautious  financier.  This  company 
paid  12  per  cent,  in  dividend  last  year 
and  placed  a  larger  amount  to  reserve, 
which  speaks  volumes  for  its  initial  year, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  stock 
will  not  long  remain  at  the  present  price 
of  $52.50  for  a  $50  share. 

OLUF  ALBRECHTSEN 

The  success  of  Mr.  Oluf  Albrechtsen, 
one  of  Prince  Albert’s  leading  architects, 
is  a  pleasing  proof  that  in  Western  Canada 
no  man  of  foreign  extraction  need  be 
handicapped  by  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
British  or  American  birth,  so  long  as  he 
be  white.  The  West  judges  a  man  by  what 
he  can  do,  and  rewards  him  accordingly  ; 
not  by  his  nationality  or  his  parentage. 

Mr.  Albrechtsen  is  a  native  of  Denmark, 
and  received  both  a  theoretical  and 
practical  training  in  that  country  for  the 
building  profession.  He  worked  and 
studied  there  for  some  years,  coming  to 
Canada  in  1907,  well  qualified  to  find  his 
way  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  Settling 
at  Prince  Albert,  he  speedily  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  business  and  public  men 
who  were  contemplating  building  offices, 
homes,  or  public  works.  The  services  of 
Mr.  Albrechtsen  have  been  often  re¬ 
quisitioned  in  connection  with  the  public 
buildings  of  Prince  Albert  and  surrounding 
towns.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
business  blocks  and  residences,  he  has 
designed  four  public  schools,  a  city  hall, 
and  a  church.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Association  of 
Architects  since  its  inauguration. 


LEVI  BECK 

Mr.  Levi  Beck,  of  Yorkton,  is  a  man  of 
large  and  varied  interests,  both  commercial 
and  public.  He  has  extensive  farm  proper¬ 
ties,  and  has  close  on  2,000  acres  under 
crop,  his  harvest  in  1912  yielding  him  over 
100,000  bushels  of  grain.  In  Yorktoil  he 
conducts  a  general  department  store, 
operates  the  Yorktown  Flour  Mills,  owns 
a  lumber  yard,  and  engages  in  the 
businesses  of  harness-making,  butchering, 
baking,  and  implement  selling.  In  addition 
he  has  a  general  business  at  Sheho,  and 
a  grain  elevator  at  Otthon.  Mr.  Beck  is 
popularly  said  in  Yorkton  to  grow  the 


wheat,  thresh  it,  mill  it,  bake  it,  and  sell 
it  in  the  shape  of  bread  over  his  counters 
to  the  consumers.  He  also  raises  the 
cattle  for  his  butchery,  tans  their  hides, 
and  makes  l hem  into  harness  for  sale  and 
use  on  his  own  farms.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  the  country  whose  many 
interests  fit  in  one  with  the  other.  Mr. 
Beck  went  to  Yorkton  from  Wellington, 
Ontario,  in  18X3,  and  has  grown  with  the 
town.  He  has  readily  given  his  services, 
and  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  of 
Western  conditions,  to  all  public  affairs. 


For  some  years  he  was  in  the  local  council 
and  was  mayor  of  Yorkton  in  1911  and 
1912.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

BLAIR  AND  TWENEY 

This  firm  was  established  in  1911  by 
James  Blair  and  Charles  R.  Tweney  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  real  estate,  finance  and  insurance 
brokers,  and  general  agents  in  Moose  Jaw, 
Saskatchewan.  Besides  controlling  large 
tracts  of  unimproved  prairie  lands,  they 
have  carried  through  many  transactions  in 
inside  city  properties,  warehouse  sites,  and 
high-class  residential  locations,  including 
the  property  known  as  Victoria  Heights, 
a  subdivision  which  lies  to  the  north-west 
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of  the  city,  about  i.J  miles  from  the  Moose 
Jaw  post  office.  Messrs.  Blair  and  Tweney 
also  secure  first-class  mortgages  on  farm 
lands  and  city  property,  reaping  interest 
for  their  clients  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent.  net. 

The  firm  have  an  insurance  department, 
which  issues  policies  dealing  with  fire, 
life,  accident,  and  hail,  and  represent  the 
Royal  Life  Insurance  Companv  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  and  the  Canadian  National 
Fire  and  Hail  Insurance  Company  of 
Saskatoon. 


The  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  James  Blair, 
is  a  Scotsman,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
where  he  was  educated.  In  the  year  1908 
he  came  to  Canada,  and  during  the  first 
period  of  his  residence  in  the  Dominion 
he  occupied  the  position  of  Canadian 
manager  for  Messrs.  Matheson,  McLaren 
&  Co.,  prior  to  becoming  established  in 
Moose  Jaw,  and  forming  this  partnership 
with  Mr.  Charles  R.  Tweney. 

Though  comparatively  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Tweney  has  had  more  than 
a  decade  of  experience  in  Western  business. 
He  was  located  for  sometime  in  Winnipeg, 
and  was  for  two  years  associated  with 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  He  has 
travelled  extensively  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Saskatchewan,  in  every  part  of 
which  he  is  well  acquainted  with  land 
values. 
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THE  GEORGE  E.  BONSHOR  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Mr.  George  E.  Bonshor,  the  founder  of 
the  company  which  bears  his  name,  left 
Leicestershire,  England,  some  eleven  years 
ago  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Western  Canada. 
He  directed  his  steps  towards  Northern 
Saskatchewan,  and  arrived  in  Prince  Albert, 
where  he  decided  to  settle.  Although  he 
was  entirely  without  capital,  he  entered  the 
real  estate  business,  buying  and  selling 
land  upon  a  commission  basis.  He  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly,  and  eventually  formed  his 
business  into  a  limited  liability  company 
with  a  capital  of  $70,000.  Mr.  Bonshor 
now  has  an  extensive  clientele,  for  whom 
he  invests  money  in  Prince  Albert  property 
and  Saskatchewan  farm  lands  and  also 
in  loans  on  first  mortgage.  He  owns  one 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  the  city,  one 
of  which  yields  an  income  of  #5,000  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Bonshor  is  a  great  believer  in  the 
future  of  the  Prince  Albert  district  and 
has  repeatedly  given  a  practical  proof  of 
his  faith.  He  has  persuaded  many  people 
to  settle  in  that  part  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
has  even  assisted  a  number  to  meet  the 
financial  demands  of  the  journey  from 
England.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Prince 
Albert  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Realty  Association,  Chicago. 

W.  L.  BRACKETT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Brackett,  principal  of  the 
company  which  bears  his  name,  is  a  pro¬ 
moter  and  financier  of  building  enterprises, 
and  in  this  capacity  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  financing  and  construction  of 
numerous  important  offices,  theatre,  and 
hotel  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Brackett  settled  at  Moose  Jaw 
at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  City  Council,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1913  organized  the  Moose  Jaw  Citizens 
Hotel  Company,  Ltd.,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  floated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  first-class  hotel,  and  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $500,000  and  a  first  mortgage 
bond  issue  of  a  similar  amount.  The 
proposed  hotel  is  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
stories  in  height,  of  fire-proof  construction 
throughout,  and  will  cost  approximately 
$850,000,  exclusive  of  the  site  and  furnish¬ 
ings.  It  will  contain  350  guests’  rooms,  and 
will  include  all  the  features  of  a  thoroughly 


modern  hotel.  Mr.  Brackett  has  had  much 
experience  in  this  class  of  enterprise,  and 
among  the  best-known  buildings  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  financing  are  the  Jefferson 
Office  Building,  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  the 
Orpheum  and  the  Lyric  Theatres,  Peora, 
Illinois,  the  Corby  Building,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  the  Hotel  Rice,  a  $2,500,000 
structure  in  Houston,  Texas.  Mr.  Brackett 
was  also  associated  with  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Dudley,  of  Niagara  Falls,  in  the  financing 
and  constructing  of  hotels  in  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany,  and  Schenectady, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  is  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  and  completed  his  education 
in  Tennessee  University.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Brackett  was  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  was  later  on  associated  with 
several  newspaper  enterprises.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  organizing  stock 
companies,  all  of  which  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Brackett's  plans  provide  for 
similar  enterprises  to  that  on  which  he  is 
now  engaged  in  Moose  Jaw,  throughout  the 
Canadian  West,  notably  at  Winnipeg  and 
Calgary.  He  has  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Moose  Jaw,  and  will  remain  there  pending 
the  carrying  out  of  the  project  he  has 
immediately  in  view. 


BRITISH  WESTERN  SECURITIES,  LTD. 

This  company  is  one  of  the  best-known 
and  strikingly  successful  enterprises 
launched  by  the  progressive  business  men 
of  Moose  Jaw,  and  is  managed  by  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Stirk,  whose  energies  have  made  Moose 
Jaw  a  centre  of  large  financial  undertakings. 
The  company  was  incorporated  in  May 
1912  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000  in  #100  shares.  The  capital 
has  since  been  increased  to  #500,000.  The 
principal  objects  of  British  Western 
Securities,  Ltd.,  are  the  purchase  of  first- 
class  agreements  of  sale,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern  dwellings  for  investment 
purposes.  The  stock  is  principally  held  by 
local  people  and  a  few  outsiders,  among 
whom  is  included  Mr.  Grant  Hall,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  president  and  directors  are  all  Moose 
Jaw  business  and  financial  men  of  proved 
ability.  They  are  :  president,  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Stirk  ;  directors,  Messrs.  W.  F.  Dunn, 
R.  H.  Clarke,  L.  N  .  Rosevear,  John  W. 
Jermyn,  and  J.  S.  Holmested.  Mr.  Gerald 
A.  Stirk  is  secretary-treasurer.  So  far  a 
call  of  $24  per  share  only  has  been  made 
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on  5,000  shares,  making  a  total  of  #120,000 
as  paid-up  capital. 

The  company  are  in  a  position  to  handle 
a  considerable  amount  of  first  mortgages, 
which  they  will  personally  guarantee,  and 
the  mortgages  will  draw  interest  at  the 
rate  of  from  7  to  7-^  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  security  offered.  These  mortgages 
are  all  placed  on  high-class  city  residential 
and  improved  farm  property. 

JAMES  W.  BROATCH 

Mr.  James  W.  Broatch  in  his  capacity 
as  a  real  estate  and  financial  broker  has 
clients  in  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  and  in  England.  He  handles 
only  inside  and  close-in  city  properties,  his 
interests  lying  mainly  in  Moose  Jaw  and 
Athabasca  Landing.  Of  the  future  of  this 
latter  town  he  is  most  optimistic,  and  he 
considers  that  before  long  it  is  destined  to 
become  the  great  gateway  of  the  North, 
the  district  around  it  being  as  suitable  for 
wheat  growing  as  the  lands  of  Southern 
Saskatchewan,  whilst  minerals,  natural 
gas,  and  lumber  in  plenty  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Mr.  Broatch  was  born  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  educated  at  the  Brandon 
Collegiate  Institute  and  the  Winnipeg 
Normal  School.  For  ten  years  he  followed 
the  teaching  profession  and  for  five  years 
he  was  in  the  general  store  business.  He 
came  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1910,  and  has  made 
a  special  study  of  real  estate  opportunities. 


JOHN  H.  BRUBAKER 

There  is  no  better  type  of  progressive 
and  industrious  farmer  in  Canada  than  that 
represented  by  Mr.  John  H.  Brubaker,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  agricul¬ 
turists  of  the  Moose  Jaw  district.  Mr. 
Brubaker’s  experience  of  farming  on  the 
prairie  is  an  inspiration  to  the  man  who 
contemplates  settling  on  the  land.  He  was 
born  in  Ontario,  and  came  to  Moose  Jaw 
twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  future 
great  city  was  represented  by  a  few  frame 
huts  and  the  population  was  only  a  few 
scores  of  people.  Mr.  Brubaker’s  sole 
capital  consisted  of  $30,  and  that  was 
nearly  gone  before  he  found  work  in  the 
sparsely  settled  district.  There  were  only 
a  few  scattered  farms,  and  none  in  the 
south-east  district.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
thought  that  the  land  was  much  good,  but 
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Mr.  Brubaker  homesteaded  a  quarter  section, 
and  his  first  three  years  seemed  to  prove 
that  the  general  opinion  was  the  right  one. 
In  1893,  1894,  and  1895  the  crops  were 
almost  a  total  failure,  and  every  one  was 
more  or  less  financially  embarrassed. 
Debts  were  pressing,  and  most  of  the 
farmers  who  could  left  the  district.  Mr. 
Brubaker  was  convinced  that  the  tide 
would  turn,  and  it  did  in  189b,  when  there 
was  a  good  year.  Since  that  time  prosperity 
has  come  to  all  those  who  stayed  on  their 
farms.  Mr.  Brubaker  and  others  proved 
that  the  land  was  good,  and  when  it  yielded 
as  high  as  30  and  40  bushels  to  the 
acre  people  began  to  pour  into  the  district. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  farmers  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  and  later  on  secured 
a  full  section,  which,  with  his  original 
homestead,  he  has  farmed  with  great 
success.  In  1912  he  sold  out  his  section  to 
a  realty  company,  which  has  since  called 
it  Shaughnessey  Heights,  and  purposes 
cutting  it  up  as  a  near-by  subdivision,  the 
property  being  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
city  limits.  Mr.  Brubaker  has  since  worked 
the  farm  under  rent,  and  in  1912  realized 
a  fine  harvest  of  wheat,  oats,  etc.  The 
Moose  Jaw  district  has  amply  proved 
itself,  in  his  estimation,  to  be  one  of 
the  best  farming  districts  in  the  province, 
and  that  this  is  generally  recognized  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  fifteen 
years  ago  people  would  have  been  glad 
to  sell  their  quarter  sections  for  I400, 
to-day  that  same  land  is  worth,  for  purely 
agricultural  purposes,  $75  per  acre.  Mr. 
Brubaker  still  owns  his  original  quarter 
section,  and  has  another  quarter  section  in 
the  district  and  other  lands  elsewhere.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Boharm  Elevator  and 
Trading  Company,  and  is  held  in  general 
esteem  in  the  district  as  a  man  who  has 
gone  through  all  the  hardships  of  pioneering, 
and  has  succeeded  by  sheer  hard  work  and 
the  application  of  progressive  methods  to 
agriculture. 

BRUMWELL  AND  COLE 

I11  19 1 1  this  firm  was  established  at 
Moose  Jaw  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Brumwcll 
and  R.  J.  Cole  to  carry  on  business  as  real 
estate,  financial,  and  insurance  brokers.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  making  a  speciality 
of  Saskatchewan  farm  lands,  principally  in 
the  Goose  Lake  district.  Among  the  farms 
which  they  have  sold  are  lands  which  in 
one  year  have  increased  in  value  over  810 


an  acre.  I  hey  also  handle  inside  city  pro¬ 
perty,  and  in  December  1912  sold  two  lots 
of  city  property  at  #500,  which  changed 
hand  ten  months  later  for  $800.  They 
negotiate  loans,  etc.,  invest  trust  funds,  and 
act  on  clients’  behalf  in  real  estate  business 
of  all  kinds,  whilst  they  have  an  insurance 
department  dealing  with  every  class  of 
policy. 

G.  W.  Brumwell  was  born  in  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ontario,  and  educated  in  the 
United  States.  He  came  West  in  1906,  and 
after  travelling  throughout  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  for  upwards  of  five  years  for 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Insurance  Company,  he 
decided  to  settle  in  Moose  Jaw.  Mr.  Cole 
is  also  a  native  of  Ontario.  He  moved  out 
West  some  ten  years  ago,  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  engaged  in  farming. 


T.  C.  BUCHANAN 

Mr.  T.  C.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  largest 
farmers  in  the  Moose  Jaw  district,  is  a 
native  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  where  he 
was  born  in  1865.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1883,  and  settled  in  Dufferin  County, 
Ontario,  where  he  farmed  for  twenty-two 
years.  He  came  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1905  and 
bought  and  farmed  a  section  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city.  In  1911  Mr. 
Buchanan  purchased  another  800  -  acre 
farm  situated  three  miles  from  his  original 
holding,  and  also  farms  one  and  a  half 
sections  on  the  north  line.  All  of  this  land 
is  under  cultivation,  and  in  1912  yielded  a 
crop  of  17,943  bushels  of  wheat,  5,000 
bushels  of  oats,  and  a  quantity  of  flax. 
Mr.  Buchanan  takes  a  great  interest  in 
stock-raising  and  breeding,  his  special 
hobby  being  horses,  of  which  he  has  some 
fine  specimens.  His  high-bred  Clydesdale 
fillies,  yearlings,  and  two-year-olds  have 
won  several  prizes  in  local  shows.  Mr. 
Buchanan  farms  on  the  best  lines,  but 
employs  nothing  but  horses  in  his  work, 
and  of  these  he  possesses  forty  of  the  best 
stock  to  be  seen  in  the  district.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  of 
Moose  Jaw.  He  regards  the  district  as  one 
of  the  best  in  Canada  for  farming,  and 
believes  there  is  no  better  field  for 
immigrants  of  the  right  sort,  with  some 
experience  of  agriculture.  Such  men  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  at  $40  a  month  and 
board.  His  own  experience  has  been  that 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  all  classes  of 
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farm  workers  who,  at  harvesting  and 
threshing  times,  can  earn  .83.50  per  day. 


CALDWELL,  DUNN,  AND  FRASER 

This  well-known  firm  of  barristers  and 
solicitors  was  established  in  1910,  the 
Partners  being  Messrs.  J.  Edward  Caldwell, 
W.  F.  Dunn,  and  A.  Fraser.  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  born  in  London,  Ontario,  and  after 
coming  West  in  1911,  studied  law  in 
Saskatchewan,  graduating  in  1910,  and 
forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
was  then  practising  in  Durham,  Ontario. 
Mr.  Caldwell  is  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
Moose  Jaw,  and  holds  numerous  other 
prominent  offices,  including  those  of 
president  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Securities, 
Ltd.,  and  of  the  Saskatchewan  Creamery 
Company,  Ltd.,  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  director  of  the 
Executors'  and  Administrators'  Trust 
Company,  the  Moose  Jaw  Stores, 
Ltd.,  the  General  Loan  Company,  Ltd., 
the  Saskatchewan  Bond  Company,  Ltd., 
and  numerous  other  companies.  Mr. 
Dunn  practised  law  in  Ontario  before 
coming  West  in  1910.  He  is  police 
magistrate  for  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw 
and  a  director  of  the  Executors'  and 
Administrators’  Trust  Company.  Mr 
Fraser,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
D.  D.  Fraser,  who  was  at  one  time 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  took 
his  B.A.  degree  at  Dalhousie  University  in 
1906  and  LL.B.  in  1908.  He  joined  the 
present  firm  in  1912. 


CAMERON  AND  NORTON 

In  the  firm  of  Cameron  and  Norton,  real 
estate  brokers  of  North  Battleford,  that 
town  has  an  enterprising  business  house 
which  can  truthfully  be  said  to  have  been 
associated  in  its  upbuilding.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Norton  himself  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
North  Battleford.  He  went  there  in  1904, 
when  there  were  no  houses,  and  the  site  of 
the  future  town  was  marked  by  a  few  tent 
dwellings  of  the  pioneers.  The  townsite 
was  put  on  the  market  at  8250  per  lot  for 
the  best  positions  on  what  is  now  Main 
Street.  Mr.  Norton  was  one  of  the  first  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  the  place.  He  was 
then  manager  for  Ferric  Bros.  &  Co., 
lumber  dealers,  and  lost  no  time  in 
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shipping  in  timber  in  large  quantities  from 
Prince  Albert.  Building  went  on  apace, 
and  North  Battlcford  began  to  emerge 
from  its  insignificance.  Mr.  Norton  saw 
the  remarkable  upward  tendency  of  values, 
and  in  1906  launched  out  in  business  for 
himself  as  a  real  estate  operator.  He  was 
one  of  a  syndicate  of  eight  members  who 
contributed  #108  each,  and  purchased  150 
lots  in  the  town.  Two  and  a  half  years 
later  each  of  the  syndicate  drew  out 
#10,000.  Desirous  of  hastening  the  growth 


with  which  his  fortunes  have  since  been 
associated.  One  of  his  deals,  which 
indicates  the  rises  in  values,  was  the 
purchase  in  1906  of  a  lot  in  Edmonton  for 
#500.  In  1912  this  was  sold  by  Mr.  Norton 
for  #50,000. 


THE  CAPITOL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

The  Capitol  Investment  Company  is  one 
of  the  best-known  firms  operating  in  real 
estate  and  mineral  investments  in  the  city 


of  the  business  requires  no  little  organizing, 
and  Mr.  Garrett,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  scheme,  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
other  firms  in  other  countries  and  has  im¬ 
proved  thereon.  The  firm  employ  their 
own  architects  and  builders  upon  a  salary 
basis  instead  of  letting  the  work  on  con¬ 
tract.  Over  the  whole  they  appoint  a 
superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  time  nor  pilfering  of 
material.  This  is  rendered  necessary  in 
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1.  Specimen  of  House  erected  by  the  Company.  2.  View  showing  Original  Cottage  on  Left  and  Foundation  for  Permanent  Home. 

3.  Type  of  Bungalow  Residence,  Saskatoon. 


of  North  Battleford,  Mr.  Norton  in  1910 
went  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  and 
brought  over  fifty  families  to  settle  near  the 
town.  His  enterprise  was  rewarded  all 
along  the  line,  and  in  1911  his  business  had 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  he  took 
into  partnership  Mr.  Harry  Cameron.  Mr. 
Norton  was  born  in  1866  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  He  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  in 
1887  went  West,  and  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  wonderful  development  of  that 
great  territory.  In  1900  he  was  with  the 
Deering  Harvester  Company  in  Winnipeg, 
and  later  moved  out  to  North  Battleford, 


of  Saskatoon,  and  was  formed  in  1911  by 
Mr.  W.  Neville  Barker  and  Mr.  Ernest  A. 
Matthews.  Among  many  important  pro¬ 
perties  which  have  passed  through  their 
hands,  mention  may  be  made  of  Broad¬ 
way  Addition,  representing  a  turnover  of 
#184,000,  and  Victoria  Park,  of  which 
they  sold  a  very  considerable  portion. 

This  firm  deserve  special  commendation 
in  that  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Saskatoon  the  system  of  building  houses 
for  their  clients  and  so  arranging  the  terms 
of  payment  that  men  of  moderate  means 
can  conveniently  pay  for  them.  This  phase 
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view  of  the  very  high  cost  of  these  com¬ 
modities  in  Western  Canada. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  born  in  Leeds,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  some  time  was  town  clerk  of 
that  city.  He  came  to  Canada  early  in 
1911,  and  settled  at  once  in  Saskatoon, 
where  he  has  remained  since,  and  occupies 
many  important  positions  in  the  city,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  secretary  to  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange  and  the  Overseas  Club. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  born  at  Reading,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  educated  at  a  private  school 
there.  After  holding  various  positions  of 
trust  in  England  he  came  to  Canada  in 
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Grocery  Department,  New  Store. 
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iyn  and  joined  Mr.  Matthews.  Messrs. 
Matthews  and  Garrett  have  considerable 
private  holdings  in  real  estate  both  in 
Saskatoon  and  Calgary,  and  are  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Universal  Press,  which 
executes  all  kinds  of  job  printing.  I  hey 
are  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Vegreville  Realty  Company,  in  which 
company  they  are  large  shareholders. 
Both  members  of  this  firm  are  well  known 
locallv  for  their  generosity,  one  of  their 
latest  donations  being  the  site  of  the  new 
church  to  the  congregation  of  Saskatoon 
Presbyterian  Church. 

CASHMAN  AND  DOLAN 

The  real  estate  firm  of  Cashman  and 
Dolan  control  two  subdivisions  in  the 
western  industrial  centre  of  Moose  Jaw. 
They  specialize  in  inside  city  property,  and 
hold  a  number  of  valuable  inside  lots  in  the 
best  parts  of  the  city,  whilst  they  have 
turned  over  several  sections  of  good  farm 
lands.  In  1910  the  firm  sold  the  sub¬ 
division  known  as  Victoria  Heights  at  a 
round  sum  of  #80,000,  and  only  a  year  later 
the  property  again  changed  hands  at 
#280,000.  The  present  subdivisions  which 
they  are  offering  for  sale  are  known  as 
Industrial  Centre  and  Britannia  Park,  the 
latter  being  on  the  border  of  the  city  limits 
and  comprising  710  acres,  60  of  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  city  as  an  Industrial 
Exhibition  site.  The  firm  also  negotiate 
first  mortgage  loans,  etc.,  handle  trust 
funds,  and  advise  and  act  on  clients’ 
behalfs.  The  partners  in  the  firm  are 
Messrs.  James  T.  Cashman  and  Charles 
T.  Dolan.  Mr.  Cashman  is  a  native  of 
Ottawa,  who  came  West  eleven  years  ago, 
and  after  visiting  many  of  the  Western 
towns,  decided  to  settle  in  Moose  Jaw. 
Four  years  ago  he  conceived  a  project  for 
providing  the  city  with  a  street  railway 
system,  but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
the  council  and  local  financiers.  Nothing 
daunted,  Mr.  Cashman  proceeded  to 
Ottawa,  and  inside  twelve  months  had 
#500,000  subscribed,  the  franchise  granted 
by  the  city,  and  the  charter  by  the 
Government.  The  system  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  two  years  and  is  already 
paying  dividends,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
tract  is  constantly  being  extended  and 
the  rolling  stock  increased  monthly.  The 
capital  has  also  been  doubled.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the  first 
street  railway  to  operate  in  the  province  of 


Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Dolan  was  born  in 
Belleville,  Ontario,  and  graduated  at  the 
Toronto  University  in  1907. 

ROBERT  W.  CASWELL 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Caswell  was  born  in 
Ontario  in  i860.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Common  School,  and  subsequently  was 
trained  as  a  telegraphist  in  the  service  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

In  1882  he  was  sent  as  an  operator  to  the 
Western  Provinces,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  stationed  at  Saskatoon,  which  at 
that  time  was  but  a  small  trading  post. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  railway  was  then 
at  Moose  Jaw,  160  miles  away.  Mr.  Cas¬ 
well  was  dispatched  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  open  the  telegraph  office 
at  Clark’s  Crossing  on  what  is  now  the 
Winnipeg-Edmonton  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway.  Later  on  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  province  of  Alberta.  In  1892 
he  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  railway 
company  and  returned  from  Alberta  to 
Saskatoon,  where  a  few  years  previously  he 
had  taken  up  a  homestead  farm  of  160 
acres,  at  a  cost  of  #15.  Saskatoon  had 
grown  into  a  small  town,  and  the  modest 
farm  was  close  by.  Mr.  Caswell  at  once 
took  up  a  second  farm  and  started  farming. 
Twenty  years  after  he  had  first  become  a 
landholder  he  sold  the  land  which  had  cost 
#15  for  #60,000,  retaining  only  a  portion 
of  it,  on  which  he  now  resides.  It  is  now 
“  Residential  lot  905,  Avenue  A  in  the  city 
of  Saskatoon.”  The  adjoining  farm  of  640 
acres,  which  cost  Mr.  Caswell  #7,000,  was 
sold  for  #200,000.  Before  these  deals  were 
made,  or  before  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Saskatoon  had  made  such  prices  possible, 
Mr.  Caswell  took  up  his  present  farm  of 
1,120  acres,  which  is  now  only  34  miles 
north  of  the  city  boundaries.  Here  he  is 
showing  what  up-to-date  farming  means. 
He  has  880  acres  under  cultivation— -the 
crops  grown  being  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax, 
rye  grass,  and  alfalfa.  The  entire  farm  is 
fenced.  On  it  are  erected  the  residence, 
barn,  machinery  shed,  granary,  and  men’s 
house,  to  accommodate  ten  men.  There 
is  also  a  cattle  stabling,  measuring  64  ft. 
by  70  ft.,  to  hold  70  head  of  cattle, 
and  a  horse  barn,  74  by  120  ft.,  to 
hold  52  horses,  the  live  stock  being 
stabled  all  the  winter.  The  farm  is 
subdivided  into  fields,  and  farmed  on  the 
most  scientific  principles.  The  machinery 
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in  use  includes  a  gasolene  engine,  four 
binders,  and  an  eight-furrow  motor  plough. 
The  work  done  by  this  plough  equals  that 
of  24  horses  and  six  men.  It  is  followed 
by  six  8-ft.  discs,  and  two  sets  of  harrows, 
which  do  the  work  of  32  horses  and  eight 
men.  The  straw  from  the  fields  is  not 
burned,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  but  is  put 
through  the  stables  and  used  as  manure. 
With  such  up-to-date  plant,  and  such 
methods  of  farming,  Mr.  Caswell  has  never 
had  less  than  a  yield  of  12  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  and  his  highest  yield  has  been 
50  bushels.  On  the  farm  are  130  head  of 
pure-bred  stock,  half  of  which  are  prize- 
takers.  Mr.  Caswell  has  won  30  medals  at 
the  leading  shows,  and  in  1912  (his  first 
entry  at  Eastern  exhibitions)  his  stock  won 
six  championships  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  at  Toronto.  His  stables  con¬ 
tain  80  pure-bred  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  50 
Clydesdale  horses.  He  also  runs  a  few 
Shropshire  sheep.  Mr.  Caswell  is  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Saskatoon,  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  president  of  the  Automobile  Club, 
and  has  served  two  terms  on  the  Saskatoon 
Board  School. 

CAULDER  AND  CUNNINGHAM 

This  firm  carries  on  business  as  real 
estate  agents  at  Moose  Jaw,  of  which  city 
the  managing  partner,  Mr.  A.  Cunningham, 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers.  He 
has  seen  Moose  Jaw  grow  from  a  village 
into  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  great 
West  of  Canada.  He  was  born  in  Beverley, 
County  Wentworth,  Ontario.  He  went 
West  as  long  ago  as  1883,  and  took  up  a 
homestead  on  the  prairie,  which  he  worked 
till  1886.  He  then  went  to  Moose  Jaw  and 
was  engaged  in  business  there  for  five 
years.  Leaving  Moose  Jaw,  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  went  to  Regina  and  was  there  for  six 
years.  At  that  time  progress  in  the  West 
was  slow,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  returned 
to  his  native  county  in  Ontario,  before  the 
Prairie  Provinces  received  the  impetus 
which  has  since  brought  them  so  much 
prosperity — the  rapid  settlement  of  farm 
lands  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immi¬ 
grants.  After  ten  years  in  Ontario  he 
returned  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1905,  to  find  that 
it  had  growm  out  of  all  knowledge  during 
his  absence.  He  at  once  entered  into  the 
photograph}'  business,  in  which  he  still  has 
interests.  Three  years  ago  he  commenced 
operations  as  a  real  estate  agent  with  his 
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company  arc  :  Mr.  G.  H.  Clare,  president 
and  manager,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Hunter,  direc¬ 
tor,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  An  idea  of 
the  success  of  their  business  dealings  is 
gained  by  the  fact  that  in  May  1912  they 
put  on  the  subdivision  Avalon  at  8520  to 
$475  per  lot,  and  despite  the  general  slack¬ 
ness  in  real  estate  in  the  autumn,  three 
months  later  it  was  selling  at  $450  to  $600. 
The  firm’s  operations  in  city  and  farm  pro¬ 
perties  have  been  very  extensive,  and  as 
is  the  case  with  the  businesses  that  have 
proved  their  reliability,  are  increasing 
rapidly.  At  present  they  are  handling 
Bueno  Vista,  Avalon,  Lakeview,  etc.  At 


years  later,  and  built  a  large  warehouse, 
which  is  to-day  still  in  operation  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  company.  Besides  real  estate 
he  has  other  interests,  being  a  director 
of  the  Spicer  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
president  of  both  the  Saskatoon  Bure  Milk- 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Co-operative 
Laundry  Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  Clare  has 
been  on  the  council  for  five  years.  He  is 
a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Saskatoon 
Club. 


CLINKSKILL  AND  G1DD1NGS 

Amongst  t he  most  enterprising  real  estate 
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pai  tner,  Mr.  Caulder,  and  to-day  has  a 
thriving  and  lucrative  business.  Mr 
Cunningham  has  other  large  interests  in 
Moose  Jaw,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Dairy  Company,  Ltd.,  and  of 
the  I  rust  and  Guarantee  Corporation.  He 
is  also  proprietor  with  Mr.  Caulder  of  the 
Utopia  Cafetaria. 

In  addition,  these  two  gentlemen  have 
purchased  640  acres  of  land  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  city,  011  which  they  are  estab¬ 
lishing  three  industries  capitalized  at 
5600,000.  These  industries  consist  of  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  plumbers' 
supplies,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  and  gasolene 
engines,  and  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  galvanized  sheet-iron  culverts  and 
similar  products. 


R.  CHRISTIE  &  CO. 

The  business  of  Messrs.  R.  Christie  & 
Co.,  real  estate,  financial,  and  insurance 
brokers,  of  Moose  Jaw,  was  established 
in  1910  by  Air.  R.  Christie,  who  was 
attracted  to  the  growing  West  from  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Air.  Christie  was 
born  in  Ontario  in  1862,  and  was  educated 
there  for  the  Bar.  He  practised  law  for 
many  years  in  his  native  province,  but 
abandoned  his  profession  in  order  to 
engage  in  real  estate  and  kindred  business 
in  Aloose  Jaw.  The  firm  handles  all  classes 
of  city  and  farm  property,  but  specializes 
in  business  locations  and  the  best  class 
residential  sites.  Alessrs.  Christie  &  Co. 
also  handle  farm  lands,  both  raw  and 
improved,  operating  principally  on  the 
Outlook  Branch  north  of  Aloose  Jaw.  They 
have  considerable  holdings  in  the  city,  and 
are  in  a  good  position  to  negotiate  loans  on 
first  mortgage  security.  The  firm  largely 
represent  distant  clients,  for  whom  invest¬ 
ments  are  made  in  real  estate,  properties 
bought  and  sold,  rents  collected,  and  the 
general  business  of  agents  and  attorneys 
conducted.  They  are  also  brokers  in  fire, 
accident,  and  plate-glass  insurance. 


G.  H.  CLARE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Clare  first  established  himself 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Saskatoon  in 
1909,  and  two  years  later  formed  the  above 
company  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
5250,000,  of  which  8200,000  is  paid  up, 
with  the  object  of  extending  the  sphere 
of  his  operations.  The  officers  of  the 


1.  Mr  j.  t.  cuxkskill. 

Sutherland,  the  C.F.R.  divisional  point,  a 
small  town  three  miles  from  Saskatoon, 
they  own  Sylvan  View,  a  residential  pro¬ 
perty,  selling  at  5200  to  5500  per  lot.  The 
Lake  View  property  is  also  residential, 
and  although  outside  the  city  limits  is  but 
two  miles  from  the  post  office.  Their  total 
holdings  in  Saskatoon  city  property  are 
valued  at  over  5 1,000,000,  beside  which  they 
have  for  sale  150,000  acres  of  farm  land  in 
the  Vermilion  district,  Alberta,  valued  at 
$13  to  514  per  acre.  The  firm  also  acts 
as  financial  agents  in  placing  loans  and 
handling  agreements  of  sale. 

Air.  Clare  was  born  in  Ontario,  but  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Neepawa,  Manitoba. 
He  came  West  to  Saskatoon  in  1903,  and 
opened  a  general  store.  This  he  sold  five 


firms  in  the  City  of  Saskatoon  must  be 
numbered  that  of  Messrs.  Clinkskill  and 
Giddings,  who,  while  dea'ing  in  all 
branches  of  real  estate,  make  a  speciality 
of  inside  city  property  and  close-in  sub¬ 
divisions.  They  were  most  successfully 
associated  with  the  sale  of  Shaughnessy 
Heights  and  Industrial  Heights,  and 
in  the  latter  property  sold  lots  that  within 
a  few  months  more  than  doubled  in  value. 
With  “Utopia,”  their  subdivision  in  the 
Nutana  district,  they  were  equally  success¬ 
ful,  for  the  same  lots  which  sold  then  for 
from  8100  to  8150  to-day  cannot  be 
purchased  for  8250. 

Although  the  firm  is  quite  young,  having 
been  established  in  1911,  Messrs.  Clink¬ 
skill  and  Giddings,  by  exercising  shrewd 
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judgment  and  by  strict  integrity,  have 
won  the  confidence  of  a  large  number  of 
eastern  investors  as  well  as  of  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  With  capital  obtained 
from  these  sources  they  formed  a  trust 
fund  for  the  erection  of  residences  and 
the  purchase  of  agreements  of  sale,  etc. 
The  amount  of  property  which  they  hold 
for  sale  in  Saskatoon  readies  the  large 
sum  of  over  $250,000. 

Mr.  Clinkskill  was  born  at  Battleford  in 
1890  and  educated  at  Winnipeg.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  business  career  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  his  father,  Mr.  James  Clinkskill,  a 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Saskatoon  and 
mayor  of  that  city  in  1911. 

Mr.  Giddings  was  born  at  Granby, 
Quebec,  and  completed  his  education  at 
the  Montreal  Business  College,  where  he 
gained  a  diploma.  He  came  to  Western 
Canada  in  1910,  and  served  for  six  months 
with  a  prominent  local  financial  institution 
prior  to  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Clinkskill. 

The  head  office  of  the  firm  is  in  Sas¬ 
katoon,  where  they  employ  a  large  staff, 
including  an  efficient  field  force.  They 
have  a  well-equipped  branch  office  in  Mon¬ 
treal  under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
John  Dexter.  Their  operations  also  extend 
to  the  Old  Country  and  Europe,  whence 
Mr.  Clinkskill  has  recently  returned  after 
a  most  successful  visit,  the  business 
methods  of  the  firm  appealing  most 
strongly  to  the  conservative  European 
investors. 


W.  S.  COFFIN 

Mr.  W.  S.  Coffin  has  been  a  resident  of 
Estevan  for  over  thirteen  years,  and  in  that 
time  has  seen  the  place  grow  from  a  mere 
village  to  a  large  and  thriving  town.  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Estevan,  and  to-day  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  men  there.  His  business 
comprises  that  of  realty  and  financial 
brokerage,  and  he  deals  principally  in 
farm  and  town  properties,  having  a  large 
clientele  relying  upon  his  judgment  and 
long  experience  of  local  conditions  for  the 
success  of  their  investments.  Some  idea 
of  the  development  and  the  prosperity 
which  have  come  to  Estevan  is  gained 
from  Mr.  Coffin’s  statement  that  twelve  years 
ago  farming  land  could  be  had  at  $3  an 
acre,  and  that  same  land  to-day  is  valued 
for  agricultural  purposes  at  from  $20  to 


$3°  Por  acre.  Lots  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  valued  at  the  same  time  at  $50  each, 
are  to-day  bringing  $200  a  foot  frontage, 
and  in  the  residential  parts  of  the  town  lots 
realize  from  $600  to  $2,000,  according  to 
location.  Estevan  offers  great  attractions 
to  investors  on  account  of  the  rapid  rises 
in  values,  and  to  workers  because  of  the 
high  wages  paid.  A  labourer  on  a  farm 
earns  as  high  as  $50  a  month  with  board 
and  lodging  all  the  year  round,  and  at 
harvest  time  as  much  as  $4  a  day  is  paid. 
Mr.  Coffin  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  and  also 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

THE  W.  W.  COOPER  COMPANY 

The  \Y.  W.  Cooper  Company,  of  Swift 
Current,  was  founded  in  1903  by  Messrs. 
I.  E.  Argue  and  W.  W.  Cooper  in  a  locality 
which  only  the  very  far-sighted  or  the  most 
optimistic  ever  expected  would  grow  into 
an  important  railroad,  industrial,  and 
distributing  centre  for  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  country.  The  population  of  Swift 
Current  in  those  days  was  scarcely  100,  and 
Messrs.  Argue  and  Cooper  commenced 
business  as  storekeepers  in  a  little  shack 
20  ft.  by  36  ft.  With  the  growth  of  the 
settlement  to  a  village,  from  a  village  to  a 
town,  and  from  a  town  to  a  city,  their 
business  kept  pace,  and  to-day  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  W.  W.  Cooper  Company 
comprise  two  stories  and  a  basement,  the 
ground  area  being  100  by  115  ft.  The 
store  is  fitted  throughout  in  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  manner,  and  has  the  Lamson 
cash  system  in  operation.  There  are  six 
main  departments,  namely,  groceries  and 
provisions,  dry  goods,  gentlemen's  furnish¬ 
ings  and  furniture,  hardware  and  harness, 
household  furnishings  and  furniture,  and 
ladies’  wear  and  dressmaking,  the  whole 
making  the  house  a  modern  department 
store  equal  to  anything  in  Canada  in  a  place 
of  the  size  of  Swift  Current.  In  January 
1912  Mr.  Cooper  bought  his  partner’s  interest 
in  the  business,  and  now  conducts  it  as 
sole  proprietor.  He  was  born  in  Victoria 
County,  Ontario,  in  1873,  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  of  that  province,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  West  in  1890,  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Medicine  Hat  High  School. 
Engaged  for  some  years  in  various  pursuits, 
including  railroading  and  ranching,  Mr. 
Cooper  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience. 
He  made  his  first  essay  in  business  as  a  coal 
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merchant  in  Medicine  Hat,  and  also  at  one 
time  owned  a  bakery  there,  He  went  to 
Swift  Current  in  1903,  and  founded  the 
business  which  he  now  controls.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  president  of  the  Moote  Coal 
Company,  Ltd.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Oddfellows  Building  Association,  chairman 
of  the  School  Board,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  1  rade.  He  owns  considerable 
property  in  the  town,  including  the  local 
skating  rink.  Mr.  Cooper  still  takes  an 
active  interest  in  ranching,  and  owns  a 
number  of  horses  which  are  running  on  his 
brother’s  (Mr.  S.  J.  Cooper)  ranch  at  Maple 
Creek. 

CREIGHTON  AND  CROWTHER 

Messrs.  Creighton  and  Crowther  are  one 
of  the  leading  firms  of  architects  in  the 
city  of  Prince  Albert,  and  since  1907  have 
prepared  the  plans  and  superintended  the 
building  of  most  of  the  important  con¬ 
structions  in  the  city.  Amongst  the  more 
important  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
city  police  station,  the  fire  hall,  Prince 
Albert  Club — a  building  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
comfort— the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  the  city's  most 
desirable  residences.  At  the  present  time 
the  firm  are  engaged  with  the  plans  for  the 
new  Marquis  Hotel,  which  is  to  cost  not 
less  than  $250,000.  The  firm  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Mr.  A.  Graham  Creighton  and 
a  Mr.  McConnell,  who  was  succeeded 
shortly  afterwards  by  Mr.  Crowther. 

Mr.  A.  Graham  Creighton  was  born  of 
British  parentage  at  Halifax  in  1886,  and 
educated  at  the  Halifax  Academy.  He 
studied  for  his  profession  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  later  gained  much  valuable 
experience  as  assistant  with  Mr.  W.  H.  E. 
Gates,  architect  to  the  city  of  Halifax,  and 
with  Air.  J.  H.  G.  Russell,  of  Winnipeg. 
He  has  been  elected  to  the  council  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Association  of  Architects. 

DANIEL  AND  COLTHURST 

Messrs.  Daniel  and  Colthurst,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  firms  of  architects  practis¬ 
ing  in  Saskatchewan  to-day,  commenced 
business  at  Saskatoon  in  the  early  part  of 
Ala}'  1910. 

The  offices  of  the  firm  consist  of 
drafting-rooms,  where  a  large  and 
skilled  staff  is  kept  constantly  busy,  a 
commodious  clerks'  office  and  waiting- 
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room,  together  with  the  offices  of  the 
partners.  The  latter  rooms  are  all  panelled 
and  furnished  throughout  in  ash,  and  weie 
designed  by  the  firm  specially  to  meet 
their  own  particular  requirements.  The 
whole  scheme  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  their  good  taste  and  artistic  perceptions, 
and  can  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  their 
work  in  general. 

Since  its  inception,  the  firm  has  com¬ 
pleted  many  important  contracts,  amongst 
which  the  following  appear  worthy  of 
special  mention  :  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church,  costing  $150,000  (this  building 
has  some  very  fine  interior  finish  in  white 
Carrara  terra-cotta,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  handsome  ecclesiastical  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  Dominion) ;  the  Barry  Hotel, 
costing  $250,000,  being  a  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  fireproof  building,  having  250  bed¬ 
rooms  ;  Central  Chambers,  costing  $100,000, 
being  the  first  modern  office  building  in  the 
city  and  also  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete ;  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  $50,000  ;  the  Great  Dominion 
Land  Company  Store  and  Office  Building, 
$50,000  ;  the  Helgerson  Building  Store  and 
Offices,  $50,000 ;  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Building,  costing 
$125,000.  Amongst  those  under  construc¬ 
tion  or  contemplated,  are  the  King  George 
Hotel  addition,  $150,000;  the  Dale  Hotel, 
an  eight-story  steel  construction,  costing 
not  less  than  $250,000  ;  the  Connaught 
Chambers  ,  a  reinforced  concrete  store  and 
office  building,  costing  $100,000;  Malcolm 
Isbister  store  and  offices,  costing  $100,000; 
and  the  Winter  Fair  building  for  the  city 
of  Saskatoon,  costing  $150,000.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  latter  and  a  number  of  the 
above  were  won  in  open  competition. 

Mr.  T.  Brammall  Daniel,  Lict.R.I.B.A., 
A.S.A.A.,  was  born  in  1873  in  Manchester, 
England,  where  he  was  educated,  and  later 
studied  and  practised  architecture  in  that 
city.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1907,  studied 
in  the  East,  and  joined  the  above  firm  in 
May  1910. 

Mr.  G.  Buller  Coltburst,  A.S.A.A.,  was 
born  in  Toronto,  1882,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  abroad.  He  studied  for  some 
years  in  London  and  later  practised  in¬ 
dependently  from  the  Birkbeck  Bank 
Chambers,  London.  He  returned  to  Canada 
in  1906,  and  was  for  some  considerable 
time  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Gibson,  architect,  of 
Toronto,  and  came  to  Saskatoon  in  1909. 


EMPIRE  HOTEL,  SASKATOON 

One  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Western 
Canada,  and  one  of  the  best  buildings  in 
Saskatoon,  a  city  of  fine  modern  structures, 
is  the  Empire,  owned  and  managed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Sutton.  The  building  is  sub¬ 
stantial  and  replete  with  every  convenience. 
Some  idea  of  its  appearance  and  character 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
purchased  in  1909  for  $110,000,  a  transac¬ 
tion  which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  ever 
consummated  in  Saskatoon.  The  story  of 
Mr.  Sutton’s  life  and  business  experiences 
since  he  started  out  in  life  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  fittingly  illustrates  the  great 
opportunities  and  possibilities  which 
Canada  offers  to  the  man  of  enterprise  and 
capacity.  Mr.  Sutton  was  born  at  Stock- 
port,  England,  in  1859.  He  went  from 
school  into  the  service  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  and  within  a 
few  years  became  a  stationmaster,  and,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  was  the  youngest  man 
in  the  service  at  that  time  to  occupy  such  a 
position.  Later  Mr.  Sutton  went  to  London 
to  represent  the  Barrett  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  and  finally  started  in  business  for 
himself  as  a  broker  on  the  London  Stock- 
Exchange.  He  was  very  successful,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  amass  a  fortune,  when 
the  famous  corner  in  wheat  was  promoted 
by  Leiter.  The  outcome  of  that  com¬ 
mercial  coup  was  that  Mr.  Sutton  and 
scores  of  others  were  ruined.  Mr.  Sutton 
then  came  to  Canada  with  the  Bar  Colony, 
and  landed  in  Saskatoon  in  the  year  1903. 
He  had  with  him  his  wife  and  eleven 
children,  and  his  worldly  wealth  consisted 
of  $80.  Nothing  daunted,  he  rented  a  small 
shack  and  started  a  milk  business — strange 
occupation  for  a  man  who  had  been  a 
wealthy  broker  on  London  ’Change.  The 
initial  business  difficulties  were  great,  but 
Mr.  Sutton  stuck  to  his  calling,  and  was 
later  on  able  to  purchase  the  shack  and  the 
lot  on  which  it  stood  for  $600.  To-day  that 
property  is  still  held  by  him  and  is  valued 
at  $200,000.  Mr.  Sutton’s  next  venture 
was  a  general  store  and  refreshment-room, 
which  he  sold  out  in  order  to  purchase  a 
farm.  In  1909  Mr.  Sutton  purchased  the 
Empire  Hotel  and  Theatre  for  the  sum 
stated,  and  has  made  both  highly  profitable 
enterprises.  To-day  they  are  valued  at 
about  $650,000.  Mr.  Sutton  also  has 
property  in  the  city  worth  about  $500,000, 
and  owns  a  fine  residence  in  Saskatoon  and 
another  on  his  farm  a  few  miles  from  the 
city. 


ERRATT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company,  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  some  years,  handles  loans,  insurance, 
and  real  estate,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  progressive  brokerage 
companies  in  Western  Canada.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Moose  Jaw,  and  branches 
have  been  established  at  Medicine  Hat, 
Alberta,  and  London,  England.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  originally  started  as  a  private 
partnership  by  Mr.  Jacob  Erratt,  ancf  was 
incorporated  as  a  limited  liability  company 
in  1911,  and  reorganized  at  the  end  of  1912, 
when  the  personnel  of  the  directorate  and 
management  was  changed,  Mr.  Erratt 
retiring  from  the  business.  Subsequently 
a  sister  company  was  formed  to  handle  the 
insurance  and  general  agency  end  of  the 
business,  under  the  name  of  Proby, 
Cook,  Henderson,  Ltd.,  owing  to  the  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  this  department  s 
business,  the  two  companies  being 
domiciled  at  the  same  office  but  under 
separate  management.  The  present 
officers  of  the  company  are  :  president, 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Proby  ;  vice-president,  Mr. 
Ernest  G.  Cook  ;  and  secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.  Herbert  A.  Miles.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  company’s  operations 
may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  for 
the  past  three  years  the  Erratt  Company, 
Ltd.,  have  sold  over  50,000  acres  of  land, 
and  in  1911  placed  loans  aggregating 
$1,250,000,  a  sum  which  was  increased  in 
1912  to  $2,000,000.  The  company’s  opera¬ 
tions  cover  every  branch  of  brokerage 
business,  but  they  specialize  in  investments 
on  farm  and  city  property,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  agreements  of  sale  and  the 
handling  of  municipal  and  school  bonds. 
The  company  has  also  a  big  connection  as 
fire,  life,  accident,  and  employers’  liability 
insurance  brokers.  F urthermore  the  Erratt 
Company,  Ltd.,  are  selling  agents  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  farm  and  city 
property  in  Moose  Jaw  and  district.  Mr. 
Proby  has  charge  of  the  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions,  loans,  and  investment  branch  of  the 
company,  while  Mr.  Cook  manages  the 
insurance  department. 

Mr.  Proby  was  born  in  Mundhal, 
India,  of  British  parentage,  and  was 
educated  at  Bedford  Grammar  School, 
England.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1902, 
and  finally  settled  in  Moose  Jaw.  For 
six  years  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  and  for  two 
years  was  their  chief  accountant.  Mr. 
Cook  was  born  in  Surrey,  England,  in  1884, 


BUILDINGS 

i.  Text  axd  Mattress  Factory,  Saskatoon*. 
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2.  Central  Chambers,  Saskatoon. 
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3.  St.  John's  Chirch,  Saskatoon. 


i.  Exterior  of  Empire  Hotel. 


JOSEPH  SUTTON,  EMPIRE  HOTEL,  SASKATOON. 

2.  INTERIOR  OF  HOTEL-BAR.  3-  INTERIOR  OF  HOTEL-DlNING-RQOM. 
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GREAT  WESTERN  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  SASKATOON. 


i  Old  Stoke. 


2.  Present  Store. 


3.  Exterior ioe  New  Stoke. 
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and  educated  at  Mercers’  School,  London, 
and  Tiffin’s  School,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
He  came  to  Canada  in  1902,  and  after  a 
varied  commercial  career  joined  his  present 


firm. 


FERRIE  AND  FOLEY 

One  of  the  three  oldest  real  estate  firms  in 
North  Battleford  is  that  of  Messrs.  Ferrie 
and  Foley,  and  they  have,  moreover,  the 
reputation  of  conducting  their  business  on 
conservative  lines.  The  partners  in  the 
firm,  which  was  established  in  1905,  are 
Messrs.  S.  A.  Ferrie,  J.  A.  Foley,  and 
W.  W.  Cooper.  They  deal  in  farm  lands, 
city  properties,  and  investments  for  clients, 
and  also  conduct  extensive  building  opera¬ 
tions.  The  firm  is  also  largely  interested  in 
the  lumber  business  and  in  the  North 
Battleford  Brick  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ltd.,  a  company  which  turns  out  a  high-class 
clav  brick,  but  with  all  its  efforts  is  unable 
to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
its  products.  Messrs.  Ferrie  and  Foley 
handle  large  sums  of  money  for  English 
and  Eastern  clients.  The  business  has 
connections  throughout  the  Dominion,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Ferrie  is  a  native  of  Peterborough,  Ontario. 
After  a  general  business  career  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  West  in  1903  and  embarked 
on  real  estate  operations,  subsequently 
joining  his  present  partners  in  business. 
Mr.  Foley  was  born  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
and  among  the  many  experiences  of 
Western  life  which  he  has  had  is  a  period  of 
five  years  spent  in  the  Klondike  goldfields. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  born  in  Cheshire,  England. 
He  went  to  North  Battleford  in  1905,  and 
has  seen  some  remarkable  advances  in 
the  value  of  real  estate.  On  his  arrival 
at  North  Battleford  he  took  up  a  home¬ 
stead  one  mile  from  the  school,  and 
recently  sold  half  of  this  for  $25,000,  the 
other  half  immediately  eliciting  an  optional 
bid  of  $65,000. 


THE  FORD  MILLING  AND  GRAIN 
COMPANY 

In  1909,  the  first  year  that  this  mill  was 
established  at  Swift  Current,  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat  passed  through  the 
establishment.  This  increased  to  130,000 
bushels  in  1911  and  to  265,000  bushels 
in  1912.  A  project  is  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  doubling  the  capacity 


of  the  mill  to  200  barrels  a  day  and  for 
erecting  a  line  of  country  elevators.  The 
present  premises  are  three  stories  in  height 
and  occupy  an  area  of  350  by  50  it.  by 
the  side  of  the  main  C.P.R.  line.  1  he 
new  undertaking  will  necessitate  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  $3,000,000,  which  capital  is 
principally  British.  1  he  new  develop¬ 
ments  will  include  a  large  mill  and  a 
terminal  elevator  at  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  The  mill  will  have  a  capacity 
of  2,000  bushels  and  the  elevators  1,000,000 
bushels.  These  are  being  opened  in  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  trade  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  concern  is  under  the  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ford,  a  Canadian.  He 
has  widely  engaged  in  the  milling  industry 
and  in  the  operating  and  building  of  mills, 
much  of  his  experience  being  obtained  in 
Michigan  and  in  the  Western  States  of 
America  prior  to  his  coming  to  Western 
Canada  in  1898.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Manitoba  before  settling  in  Swift  Current 
in  1909  and  founding  this  business. 

JOHN  R.  GARDEN 

This  firm,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Wolseley,  Saskatchewan,  conducts  a  con¬ 
siderable  business  in  insurance  and  real 
estate,  dealing  in  Wolseley  property  and 
neighbouring  farm  lands  as  well  as  in 
property  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Western 
Canada.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  a 
large  clientele.  Mr.  Garden  is  a  Londoner 
by  birth  and  came  out  to  Canada  seventeen 
years  ago.  He  purchased  a  .farm  at 
$3  per  acre,  which  he  worked  for  some 
years  with  great  success  and  afterwards 
sold  for  $43  per  acre.  He  founded  the 
present  business  in  1908  and  has  met  with 
the  greatest  success.  The  firm  represents 
the  following  companies  :  the  Huron  and 
Erie  Loans  and  Savings  Company ;  the 
Ontario  Loan  and  Debenture  Company  ; 
the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company;  the 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company  ; 
the  St.  Paul  Fire-Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany;  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  ;  the  General  Assurance  Company  ; 
the  Canadian  Fire  Insurance  Company  ; 
the  Nova  Scotia  Fire  Insurance  Company  ; 
the  Ontario  Fire  Insurance  Company;  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Fire  Insurance  Company. 


GILLSTROM  CONTRACTING  COMPANY 

Tire  Gillstrom  Contracting  Company,  the 
leading  contracting  firm  in  Swift  Current, 
was  founded  early  in  1911  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Gillstrom.  The  personnel,  as  it  exists 
to-day,  includes  Mr.  O.  H.  Gillstrom, 
president  and  treasurer  ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Gillstrom, 
general  manager ;  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Bald¬ 
ridge,  superintendent  ;  all  three  gentlemen 
being  natives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  company  is  well  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  appliances,  and 
has  erected  many  of  the  largest  buildings 
in  Swift  Current,  at  a  total  outlay  of  nearly 
$300,000. 

GRAHAM  AND  WOOD 

This  business  was  established  at  Swift 
Current  in  1911  by  Messrs.  Roy  I.  Graham 
and  Percy  G.  Wood,  real  estate  and  finan¬ 
cial  brokers.  Amongst  sales  made  by  them 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  160  acres  of  land 
at  $160  an  acre,  situated  miles  west  of 
the  town,  which  was  resold  a  month  later 
for  $240  an  acre.  The  firm  also  negotiate 
loans  and  handle  trust  funds  and  clients’ 
investments.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  native  of 
Ontario,  and  for  eight  years  was  engaged 
in  banking,  being  for  a  time  branch 
manager  at  Herbert,  Saskatchewan,  for 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada.  He  is  a  J.P. 
for  Swift  Current  and  secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Wood  was  born 
in  Kent,  England,  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  with 
Lloyds’  Bank,  Ltd.,  and  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America.  For  five  years 
after  coming  to  Canada  in  1904  he  was 
manager  for  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  at  Oak  River,  Manitoba.  He 
then  studied  law  and  settled  in  Swift 
Current  in  1910.  He  is  a  commissioner 
for  oaths  and  secretary  of  the  local  Board 
of  Trade. 


L.  H.  GOOD 

Mr.  L.  H.  Good  left  England  for  Canada 
in  1900  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  became 
secretary  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Heubach,  manager 
of  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Exhibition. 
From  there  he  went  ranching  in  Pincher 
Creek,  Southern  Alberta.  In  1901  Mr. 
Good  volunteered  with  the  Canadian  con¬ 
tingent  of  Baden  Powell’s  Constabulary 
for  service  during  the  Boer  War  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  stayed  for  three  years,  of 
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which  time  nineteen  months  were  spent 
in  the  field  and  the  balance  in  civil  life 
in  Pretoria.  In  1904  Mr.  Good  returned 
to  Canada  and  settled  in  the  Goose  Lake 
country,  south-west  of  Saskatoon,  where  he 
farmed  480  acres  of  wheat  lands.  After 
five  years  of  successful  farming  Mr.  Good 
sold  out,  and  in  1909  built  a  flour-mill  in 
Harris,  Saskatchewan.  Seeing  the  great 
possibilities  in  Battleford,  Mr.  Good  sold 
his  mill  in  1911  and  invested  everything 
in  real  estate  in  that  centre.  Seven  months 
later  real  estate  values  rose  so  rapidly  that 
the  assessment  of  $1,029,000  of  1911  was 
increased  to  13,566,000,  thus  justifying 
Mr.  Good’s  judgment.  Mr.  Good  makes 
a  speciality  of  inside  property  and  British 
Canadian  investments,  and  has  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  businesses  in  Battleford,  the 
average  profits  of  his  clients  in  1912  being 
over  200  per  cent,  on  capital  invested.  Mr. 
Good  is  an  Englishman  and  was  born  in 
Hampstead,  London,  England,  in  1881, 
and  educated  at  the  Congregational  School, 
Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. 


GRAVEL  AND  GRAVEL 

Messrs.  Gravel  and  Gravel,  of  Moose 
Jaw,  are  barristers,  notaries,  and  solicitors, 
with  an  inter-provincial  reputation.  The 
members  of  the  firm  are  Messrs.  Alphonse 
and  Emile  Gravel.  The  former  was  born 
in  Arthabaska,  Quebec,  in  1876.  He  was 
educated  at  Laval  University,  graduating 
as  B.A.  in  1896  and  LL.B.  1899.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Quebec  in  1899,  and 
practised  for  several  years  in  the  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  of  Arthabaska  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
J.  C.  Noel,  who  is  now  the  District  Court 
Judge  at  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Mr.  Alphonse 
Gravel  went  West  in  1907,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Saskatchewan  Bar.  Mr. 
Emile  Gravel  is  also  a  native  of  Artha¬ 
baska,  where  he  was  born  in  1883.  He 
graduated  from  Laval  University  in  1902, 
and  took  a  law  course  with  the  New  York 
School  of  Law,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1906.  Realizing  the  value  of  a  new 
field  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Moose  Jaw 
to  practise  his  profession,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
joined  his  brother  in  partnership.  Messrs. 
Gravel  Bros,  are  largely  interested  in 
Gravelbourg,  where  they  have  established 
a  branch  office  of  their  law  firm.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Gravelbourg  was 
named  after  the  Gravel  family,  having 


been  founded  by  a  brother  of  the  two 
partners,  the  Reverend  Father  L.  P. 
Gravel. 

J.  H.  GREAYES 

The  firm  of  North  Battleford,  Sask.,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Greaves,  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  in  the 
Canadian  \\  est.  Mr.  Greaves  is  a  man  of 
long  experience,  who  has  been  in  the  city 
for  many  years,  and  has  built  up  an 
extensive  business  as  a  realty  broker  along 
the  best  and  most  legitimate  lines.  The 


firm  operate  as  brokers,  auctioneers, 
financial  agents,  etc.  They  handle  princi¬ 
pally  farm  lands  and  city  property,  and  it  is 
said  for  them  that  although  they  have  done 
an  extensive  business  amongst  strangers 
and  foreigners,  they  have  never  sold  any¬ 
thing  outside  the  mile  and  a  half  limit  in 
North  Battleford.  The  firm  is  the  sale 
agent  or  owner  of  such  well-known  estates 
as  University  Park,  North  Battleford 
Annex,  and  Battleview  Park.  Mr.  Greaves, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
city,  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  and  fortunes  of  North  Battle¬ 
ford,  and  has  a  keen  knowledge  of  values 
and  prospects.  For  some  years  he  was  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Westaway,  but 
recently  bought  out  the  latter  gentleman's 
interest  in  the  business.  His  business  has 
steadily  grown,  and  he  now  has  branches 


or  agencies  all  over  the  country.  In 
January  1913  Mr.  Greaves  himself  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  England  and  opened  a  London 
agency  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Smith.  Mr.  Greaves  L  a  Yorkshire  man, 
and  is  anxious  that  his  friends  in  the  Old 
Country  should  participate  in  the  profits 
which  are  accruing  from  investments  in 
real  estate.  He  went  to  England,  as  stated 
above,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  and  the 
business  which  the  firm  has  since  done 
through  its  London  agency  is  evidence  of 
the  way  in  which  Canadian  investments  are 
being  appreciated. 


J.  T.  HALL 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hall  is  not  only  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Yorkton,  but  one  of 
its  active  real  estate  brokers.  He  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  investment 
and  insurance  brokerage  business. 

HODGE  AND  HEAL 

The  business  of  chartered  accountants, 
auditors,  liquidators,  trustees,  etc.,  con¬ 
ducted  in  Moose  Jaw  by  Messrs.  Hodge 
and  Heal  fulfils  many  important  functions 
in  the  business  life  of  the  city.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  founded  in  1909  by  Mr.  \Y.  E. 
Hodge,  Mr.  William  E.  Heal  joining  him  in 
partnership  in  1912.  Mr.  Hodge  was  born 
in  London,  England,  in  1883,  and  came  to 
Canada  in  1907,  settling  at  Moose  Jaw.  He 
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Mr.  L.  II.  Goods  Ofkick,  Thk  Board  of  Trade:,  Battleford. 
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is  a  chartered  accountant  of  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  was  for  some  time 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  resigned  in  order  to  take  up 
his  profession  as  a  public  accountant  and 
start  the  present  business.  Mr.  Hodge  is 
the  Official  Assignee  of  the  judicial  district 
of  Moose  Jaw,  is  a  member  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Institute  of  Charteied  Ac¬ 
countants,  and  was  appointed  a  delegate 
in  1912  to  the  convention  of  the  Dominion 
Associations  of  Chartered  Accountants  held 


head  office  is  in  Toronto,  through  which 
operations  in  Eastern  and  United  States 
lands  are  controlled.  The  North  Battleford 
office  on  Railway  Avenue  is  the  centre  for 
the  control  of  the  Western  agencies,  which 
largely  handle  farm  lands,  situated  for  the 
greater  part  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River  and  in  the  North-West.  Messis. 
Hodson  &  Co.  hold,  or  control,  250,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  West  and  another  35,000 
acres  in  the  States  and  Cuba.  In  addition 
they  hold  large  tracts  of  timber  country. 


T.  W.  HUTCHESON 

Originally  established  in  1905,  this  drug 
and  stationery  business  was  taken  over  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hutcheson  in  the  following  year. 
The  store,  which  covers  a  considerable 
area,  occupies  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh 
Avenue  and  Cheadle.  The  business  has 
grown  rapidly  and  the  turnover  has  in¬ 
creased  400  per  cent,  since  the  present 
owner  took  over  the  store.  Five  assistants 
are  constantly  employed,  includirtg  two 
graduated  chemists.  Mr.  Hutcheson 


at  Toronto.  Mr.  Heal  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  prior  to  joining  Mr.  Hodge 
was  Finance  Commissioner  foi  the  city 
of  Moose  Jaw. 

F.  W.  HODSON  &  CO. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Hodson  &  Co.,  of  Noith 
Battleford,  Toronto,  and  elsewhere,  are 
brokers  of  farm  lands  and  real  estate 
generally,  as  well  as  insurance  and  loans. 
The  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  operators  in 
the  Dominion,  and  has  connections  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and,  through  agencies, 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  I  lie 


GILBERT  H.  HUGHES,  SASKATOON. 

Nurses’  Homes,  Saskatoon. 

Of  late  the  firm  has  concentrated  its  atten¬ 
tion  mainly  on  Western  Canada  lands  in 
preference  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  handles  large  loans  on  first  mortgages 
of  ftio,ooo  and  upwards.  The  principal  in 
North  Battleford  is  Mr.  R.  W.  Hodson,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Hodson, 
junr.,  was  born  in  1886  at  Myrtle,  Ontario, 
and  received  his  education  at  I  oronto, 
graduating  from  the  University  in  that  city. 
He  went  to  the  West  in  1908  and  was  located 
first  at  Victoria  and  subsequently  at  North 
Battleford,  where  he  now  resides  per¬ 
manently. 
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graduated  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  came  West  in  1902.  After 
spending  two  years  in  Winnipeg  and  a 
similar  period  in  Regina,  he  settled  in  Swift 
Current,  and  he  was  one  of  the  fust 
councillors  appointed  after  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  He  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Board  of  lrade  and  holds 
a  commission  in  the  27th  Saskatchewan 
Light  Horse. 

G.  H.  HUGHES 

One  of  the  most  important  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  contracting  businesses  in  Saskatoon 
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is  that  carried  on  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hughes, 
who  commenced  on  his  own  account  in  a 
very  small  way  in  1905,  and  has  grown  with 
the  city  of  his  adoption  until  he  is  now 
looked  upon  as  the  official  contractor. 

Among  some  of  the  earlier  constructions 
erected  by  Mr.  Hughes  may  be  mentioned 
the  Clinkshill  Building,  the  city  power 
house,  the  water  tower,  standing  1  ^5  ft.  high, 
and  the  grand  stand  at  the  athletic  grounds. 
1  his  stand  scats  some  6,000  people,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  with  regard  to  its  con¬ 
struction  that  despite  the  great  care 
necessary  in  its  erection,  the  scarcity  of 
labour,  and  other  such-like  difficulties  only 
too  familiar  to  the  Western  builder,  Mr. 
Hughes  succeeded  in  completing  the  work 
within  five  weeks.  The  Blair  Apartments, 
a  $42,000  erection,  and  the  McKim  Building 
are  contracts  of  more  recent  completion. 

Mr.  Hughes  devotes  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  erection  of  better-class  residences, 
varying  in  value  from  $12,000  to  $30,000, 
and  he  is  also  the  Saskatoon  contractor  for 
the  Canadian  City  and  Town  Property 
Company,  of  Liverpool,  England,  for  whom 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  two  blocks  of  offices  and  stores,  which 
are  to  cost  not  less  than  $250,000. 

Mr.  Hughes  holds  considerable  property 
in  the  city  of  Saskatoon,  and  is  a  director 
and  large  shareholder  in  the  Canadian  Clay 
Products  Company.  He  is  also  well  known 
as  a  sportsman  and  has  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  throughout  Western  Canada  as  a  rifle 
shot.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Rifle  Association  and  captain  of  the 
Saskatoon  Rifle  Club,  and  has  won  many 
important  events,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  1,000  yards  at  the  Dominion 
Rifle  Association  meeting. 


ISBISTER  AND  PRETTY 

Messrs.  Isbister  and  Pretty,  the  present 
large  and  important  firm  of  hardware 
merchants,  who  occupy  spacious  and  well- 
equipped  premises  in  Saskatoon,  commenced 
business  in  1903,  with  a  small  stock  valued 
at  not  more  than  $3,000,  the  original  partners 
being  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  John  Isbister, 
father  and  brother  respectively  to  the 
present  partner  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Isbister  came  to  Western 
Canada  in  1903,  and  was  appointed  as 
postmaster  of  Saskatoon  in  1905,  in  which 
year  also  he  was  mayor  of  that  city.  Mr. 
James  A.  Isbister  came  West  with  his 
father  and  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 


store  until  1908,  when  owing  to  his  brother’s 
failing  health  he  took  over  the  management 
of  the  business,  and  in  1911,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Pretty,  purchased  the  same.  Mr. 
John  A.  Pretty  was  formerly  with  the 
Canadian  Bridge  Company,  in  the  capacity 
of  superintendent  of  erection  of  steel 
bridges  in  the  West. 

At  the  present  time  the  stores  and  offices 
of  this  firm  cover  an  area  of  5,400  sq.  ft., 
while  the  stock  is  valued  at  some  $40,000, 
and  comprises  an  exhaustive  range  of  shelf 
and  heavy  hardware,  such  as  builders’ 
supplies,  in  which  the  firm  specialize,  and 
stoves,  ranges,  bar  iron,  pipes,  fittings,  and 


1.  Exterior  ok  Old  Store. 

all  manner  of  enamel  and  tin  ware.  They 
also  carry  other  lines  of  a  more  ornamental 
character,  such  as  silverware  and  cut  glass, 
as  well  as  sporting  goods  from  all  the 
well-known  and  reliable  manufacturers. 


THE  LEROUX  REALTY  COMPANY 

Though  this  company  was  formed  as 
recently  as  1911,  with  Mr.  W.  Leroux  as 
manager,  it  has  in  a  short  time  soundly 
established  itself  in  the  real  estate, 
commission,  brokerage,  and  insurance 
business  of  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan. 
Already  the  firm  has  placed  on  the  market 
the  fast-selling  and  high-class  subdivisions 
of  Evanston,  Evanston  Park,  Hillcrest,  and 


Westmount,  the  combined  sales  of  which 
have  averaged  $50,000  per  mouth.  The 
average  price  per  foot  was  not  more  than 
$5  when  these  subdivisions  were  offered 
to  the  public,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
sites  was  very  quickly  proved  when  in  a 
short  time  they  advanced  300  per  cent, 
on  opening  prices.  The  company  deals 
extensively  in  farm  lands,  and  advances 
money  on  this  class  of  property. 

The  Leroux  Company  has  at  the  time  of 
writing  large  holdings  in  close-in  acreage 
adjacent  to  Weyburn,  and  also  many  good 
business  sites  on  the  main  streets.  Several 
business  blocks  and  store  properties  are 


owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  Leroux  and 
large  rentals  are  derived  therefrom. 

Mr.  Leroux  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  but  has  spent  seventeen  years  in 
the  West.  For  two  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  quartz-mining  industry,  in  which  he 
managed  to  secure  sufficient  capital  to  take 
up  a  homestead  and  purchase  some  railway 
lands.  Selling  this  land  at  a  good  profit, 
he  turned  his  hand  to  store-keeping,  with 
which  he  occupied  himself  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Leroux  has  at  all  times  been  interested 
in  stock-raising,  and  to-day  he  is  the  owner 
and  operator  of  a  large  hog  industry  that 
has  proved  a  great  success. 

He  has  now  been  twelve  years  in 
Weyburn,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
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2.  Exterior  oi-  New  Store. 
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citizens,  renowned  for  the  part  he  has 
always  played  in  advancing  the  inteiests 
of  the  community. 

W.  P.  CLAUDE  MACDONALD 

Mr.  W.  P.  Claude  Macdonald  is  one  of 
Wapella’s  chief  business  men,  and  is  in  the 
farm  implement  line.  This  business  he 
established  in  1904  with  #20,000  capital  ; 


the  wheat  yielding  on  an  average  25  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  the  oats  45.  He  also  owns  a 
nice  private  house,  standing  on  four  acres  of 
land,  within  the  town  limits.  Of  Scotch 
parentage,  he  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1877, 
but  educated  in  Wapclla,  where  he  has 
resided  for  thirty  years.  He  has  been  several 
years  011  the  Town  Council  and  has  been 
elected  as  mayor  for  the  second  year.  Mr. 
Macdonald  belongs  to  the  orders  of  Masons 
and  the  Foresters.  His  father,  Donald 


large  general  store,  covering  an  area  of 
50  by  70  ft.,  in  Swift  Current,  and  compris¬ 
ing  two  floors  and  a  basement.  The  stock 
includes  every  variety  of  men’s  and  ladies' 
wear,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware,  groceries, 
provisions,  flour  and  fuel,  dry  goods  and 
crockery.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  a  nati\e  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  in  business  in  the 
United  States  of  America  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  came  to  Western  Canada  in 
1905,  and  spent  some  time  in  Regina 


RICHARD  LONEY  &  CO.,  LTD.,  MOOSE  JAW,  SASK. 


1.  Walter  Scott  Building,  in  which  Messrs.  Loney's  Office  is  situated. 


2.  Seeding  Flax  with  Sight  Seeders,  near  Moose  Jaw. 


to-day  the  capital  is  $50,000  and  the  annual 
turnover  $25,000.  He  is  agent  for  many 
implement  firms,  but  chiefly  represents  the 
Massey-Harris  Company,  and  deals  in  every 
class  of  implement  or  machine  used  on  a 
farm,  from  steam  traction  engines  to  sewing 
machines.  He  also  sells  automobiles,  and 
is  himself  an  enthusiastic  driver  with  a 
reputation  for  speed.  Mr.  Macdonald  has 
two  sections  of  good  prairie  land,  of  which 
500  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  on 
which  he  keeps  twelve  horses  and  twenty 
head  of  cattle.  This  is  valued  at  $55,000. 
He  grows  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 


Macdonald,  was  a  well-known  Scottish 
landscape  artist  who  came  to  Canada  in 
1881  with  a  considerable  fortune.  He  died 
in  1901,  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Claude  Macdonald  started  his  career  with 
but  $5,000,  and  has  increased  this  sum  to 
$50,000  in  a  period  of  less  than  five  years. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  public  spirit  and  very- 
popular  in  the  district. 

J.  H.  MACDONALD 

This  gentleman  has  recently  opened  a 
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before  starting  his  present  venture  in  Swift 
Current. 

RALPH  MANLEY  AGENCY,  LTD. 

The  Ralph  Manley  Agency,  Ltd.,  was 
among  the  first  Moose  Jaw  real  estate 
firms  to  incorporate.  Papers  were  taken 
out  October  4,  1912,  placing  the  capital 
stock  at  #50,000,  and  legally  associating 
with  the  new  company  Mr.  Ralph  Manley, 
Mr.  Harold  F.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Hollingsworth. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Mr.  Ralph  Manley  was  horn  in  Ontario, 
hut  came  to  the  West  in  1886.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  few  men  who  foresaw 
Moose  Jaw's  rapid  growth,  and  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  future  of  their 
city  to  invest  their  money  and  time  in 
local  real  estate  at  a  period  when  every  one 
else  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  Moose  Jaw 
becoming  more  than  a  small  town.  In  his 
first  venture  he  was  associated  with  other 
local  men,  hut  later  started  alone.  In  1901; 
the  Ralph  Manley  Agency  was  founded  to 


selection  for  the  important  and  difficult 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Valuations  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Real  Estate 
Board.  The  firm's  reputation  for  honest 
and  accurate  valuations  is  shown  by  the 
constant  requests  from  business  men  all 
over  Canada  for  opinions  on  Moose  Jaw 
property. 

The  insurance,  financial,  rental,  and 
property  management  departments  of  Mr. 
Manley's  firm  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  have  an  enviable  reputation.  The 


which  to-dav  ranks  amongst  the  most 
reliable  and  conservative  firms  in  Sas¬ 
katoon,  was  formed  in  1909  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  whose  name  it  bears  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  in  real  estate,  chiefly  inside- 
city  property,  and  at  the  same  time- 
handling  large  blocks  of  farm  land.  Other 
branches  of  the  business  are  insurance, 
loans,  and  mortgages.  Both  Messrs. 
MacDougall  and  Bidwell  have  a  sound 
connection  with  clients  in  the  Old  Country, 
for  whom,  during  1912  alone,  they  invested 


THE  MacDOUGALL  BIDWELL  COMPANY,  LTD.,  SASKATOON. 

1.  Residence  of  Mr.  A.  MacDouo.all.  2.  Residence  of  Mr.  I.  M.  Eidwkli.. 


engage  in  the  allied  lines  of  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  loans. 

I11  the  field  of  real  estate  the  Ralph 
Manley  Agency,  Ltd.,  is  maintaining  the 
reputation  already  established  by  Mr. 
Manley,  of  conservatism  and  reliability 
linked  with  thorough  foresight.  The 
company  deals  almost  wholly  in  close-in 
property.  Westmore  and  Hilicrest.  which 
were  put  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Manley  and 
his  early  associates,  have  records  of  success 
equal  to  any  in  Western  Canada. 

A  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Manley’s  judgment  is  held  is  his 


insurance  department  handles  all  lines  of 
insurance.  The  financial  department 
negotiates  builders’  loans  and  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  and  invests  clients'  money  in  these 
securities  and  agreements  of  sale.  The 
rental  and  property  management  depart¬ 
ment  handles  the  renting  of  residences, 
and  manages  apartment  and  business  blocks 
for  owners. 


THE  MacDOUGALL  BIDWELL 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  MacDougall  Bidwell  Company,  Ltd., 


over  5 100,000  in  securities,  bearing  divi¬ 
dends  from  6  per  cent,  upwards.  The  firm 
are  at  present  paying  close  attention  to  the 
industrial  section  of  the  city,  where  thev 
hold  considerable  property,  but  will  take 
no  steps  for  its  development  until  some 
dozen  factories,  which  have  been  promised, 
commence  operations.  The  insurance 
branch  of  their  business  is  handled  entirelv 
by  a  sub-manager,  who  is,  as  may  be 
supposed,  an  expert  in  practically  even- 
line,  all  of  which  they  write.  Mr.  Bidwell 
tells  of  an  interesting  transaction  which 
illustrates  the  surprising  rise  in  Saskatoon 
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real  estate  values,  wherein  he  sold  for  Mr. 
MacDougall,  in  the  spring  of  1910,  50  ft. 
on  Second  Avenue  at  #22,000.  Nine 
months  later  he  repurchased  the  same 
plot  at  #}o,ooo,  and  it  is  at  present  being 
held  at  #60,000,  its  market  value  to-day. 
The  property  owned  by  the  company  is 
valued  at  #200,000,  a  figure  that  is  increased 
to  #350,000  by  the  private  holdings  of  the 
two  members.  Mr.  Andrew  MacDougall 
was  born  on  March  14th  in  the  year  1883, 
and  educated  at  Glasgow.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  1902,  and  carried  on  business  as 
a  leather  merchant  in  Saskatoon.  He  was 
an  alderman  of  the  city  for  1912  and  1913. 
Mr.  Leonard  M.  Bidwell  was  born  at 
Snaresbrook,  Essex,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Shrewsbury.  He  studied  for 
his  profession  as  a  Civil  Engineer  at 
Birmingham  University.  Mr.  Bidwell 
came  to  Canada  in  1902,  and  was  engaged 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  three 
years,  and  later  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway,  for  whom  he  was  resident 
engineer  at  Fort  William.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  of  the  city  Board  of 
Trade  and  of  various  local  institutions. 
The  firm  is  one  of  those  comprising  the 
Saskatoon  Real  Estate  Board. 


W.  and  R.  MARLOW 

This  business  was  established  in  1904  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Marlow,  George  Ellacott, 
and  William  Marlow,  for  the  supply  of  all 
classes  of  lumber  and  builders’  materials. 
At  that  time  the  population  of  Swift 
Current  was  little  more  than  300,  and  the 
site,  which  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  street,  was  bare  prairie  land. 
The  constant  growth  of  the  concern  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  15  car¬ 
loads  of  lumber  used  during  the  first  year 
increased  to  270  in  the  fifth  year  after 
the  establishment  of  the  business,  whilst 
the  premises  now  cover  86,000  sq.  ft. 
Mr.  William  Marlow  is  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Swift  Current,  having 
held  office  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  in  1906. 


J.  G.  MAXWELL 

Mr.  J.  G.  Maxwell  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  Swift  Current. 
Born  in  Ontario,  he  came  West  to  Leth¬ 
bridge  in  1889,  and  finally  settled  in  Swift 
Current,  where  he  founded  a  furniture 


business  in  Eleventh  Avenue.  At  that 
time  Swift  Current  had  not  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  town,  and  Mr.  Maxwell 
occupied  the  position  of  overseer  of  the 
village  until  its  incorporation,  in  effecting 
which  he  gave  much  material  assistance. 
Mr.  Maxwell  has  large  investments  in  the 
West  and  is  prominently  identified  with 
some  of  the  progressive  movements  in 
the  town  of  Swift  Current.  At  present 
lie  is  carrying  out  a  project  involving  the 
erection  of  a  block  of  residences  to  be 
purchased  by  the  occupiers  on  a  deferred 
payment  system  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.  He  is  also  financially  in¬ 
terested  in  several  local  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises. 


J.  B.  McCURDY  &  CO. 

This  firm,  which  was  established  at 
Moose  Jaw  in  1910,  in  which  the  part¬ 
ners  are  Messrs.  J.  B.  McCurdy  and  H. 
Kaulbeck,  handle  all  classes  of  real  estate 
and  act  as  insurance  agents.  They  specialize 
in  transactions  in  inside  city  property,  and 
when  the  Prairie  Heights  property  was 
first  put  upon  the  market  two  years  ago 
they  sold  to  clients  lots  at  #80  which  are 
changing  hands  to-day  at  #500  to  #700. 
They  negotiate  first  mortgage  loans  on 
city  property  and  farm  lands,  and  are  in 
a  position  to  investigate  capital  advan¬ 
tageously  for  clients  in  mortgage  stock, 
agreements  of  sale,  or  real  estate. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  Provinces  they 
have  a  wide  connection,  both  partners 
being  natives  of  Nova  Scotia. 

McCUTCHEON  BROS.-FAIRBAIRN 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  business  of  McCutcheon  Bros.-Fair- 
bairn  Company,  Ltd.,  was  established  in 
Moose  Jaw  in  January  1912  by  Messrs. 
McCutcheon  Bros.,  of  Calgary  and  Toronto, 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Fairbairn,  formerly  of 
Brockville,  Ontario.  The  company  deals 
in  real  estate,  specializing  on  inside 
city  property,  suburban  subdivisions,  and 
farm  lands.  It  has  five  subdivisions  in 
Moose  Jaw,  viz.  Lynbrook  Heights, 
Windsor  Park,  Hillhurst,  Council  Crest, 
and  Kingsway  Park.  The  company  also 
handles  farm  property  extensively  through¬ 
out  Canada.  The  system  of  doing  business 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  case  of  farm  lands, 
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and  the  strict  adherence  to  a  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
win  for  the  company  a  high  reputation. 
Farm  lands  are  sold  by  the  McCutcheon 
Bros.-Fairbairn  Company,  Ltd.,  on  guaran¬ 
teed  field  notes  only.  In  the  case  of  selling 
lots,  whether  asked  to  or  not,  they  insert  in 
every  agreement  for  the  protection  of  out¬ 
side  buyers  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
lots  are  high,  dry,  and  comparatively  level, 
and  within  a  stated  distance  of  the  post 
office  which  serves  the  particular  district. 
The  company  has  also  shown  a  keen  eye 
for  the  fitness  of  things  in  its  plans  for  the 
subdivision  of  the  estates  under  its  control. 
In  the  Kingsway  Park  subdivision,  for  in¬ 
stance,  villa  lot s  are  laid  out  to  conform  to 
the  contour  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
roads  being  surveyed  in  the  form  of 
crescents.  The  river  runs  through  the 
property,  and  it  has  enclosing  hills  on 
each  side.  The  Street  Railway  Company 
has  recently  acquired  25  acres  of  this  pro¬ 
perty  for  laying  out  a  recreation  park, 
w'here  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  pic- 
nicing,  boating,  and  bathing  in  summer, 
and  tobogganing  and  skating  in  winter. 
It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
an  English  syndicate  are  having  forty  high- 
class  residences  erected  on  a  portion  of 
this  property  which  they  have  bought. 
To  ensure  that  nothing  of  an  unsightly 
nature  is  erected  in  Kingsway,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  taken  the  wise  precaution  of 
imposing  certain  restrictions  on  buildings, 
etc.,  and  plans  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
company’s  architect.  The  firm  also  handles 
land  investments  for  clients,  advising  on 
same,  collecting  rents,  paying  taxes,  insur¬ 
ing  properties,  and  looking  after  repairs 
for  absent  owners.  The  Moose  Jaw  busi¬ 
ness  is  under  the  management  of  the 
managing  director,  Mr.  F.  E.  Fairbairn, 
who  is  a  Canadian,  born  in  Perth,  Ontario. 
He  was  educated  in  Perth  and  Brockville. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  travelled  extensively 
throughout  the  American  continent,  and 
has  visited  every  town  and  city  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  Canada.  He  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  great  West  of  the 
Dominion,  his  experience,  which  is  of 
such  value  to  the  company’s  business, 
extending  over  twenty-seven  years. 

McEWAN,  AMOS,  AND  ROBERTSON 

One  of  the  oldest  financial  firms  of 
Prince  Albert  was  founded  some  nine  years 
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ago  by  Mr.  T.  \V.  McEwan  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  in  real  estate,  insurance,  and 
loans.  In  1910  Mr.  McEwan  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  the  following  year 
Dr.  Amos  was  admitted  to  the  partnership. 
The  firm  pays  special  attention  to  inside 
subdivision  and  choice  city  property,  and 
carries  on  a  large  and  increasing  business. 
The  safe  and  cautious  methods  adopted  by 
the  firm,  and  the  reliability  which  can  be 
placed  upon  all  its  transactions,  are 
responsible  for  the  high  reputation  and 
lucrative  business  it  enjoys.  The  private 
holdings  of  the  members  of  the  firm  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  $170,000. 

Mr.  McEwan  was  born  in  Ontario  of 
British  parents.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  East  and  proceeded  to  Saskatchewan 
in  1902.  He  has  had  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  operations,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  values. 
Dr.  Amos  is  also  a  Canadian  from  the 
Eastern  provinces.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.D.  of  1902.  Dr. 
Amos  went  to  the  West  in  1903  as 
physician  to  the  Barr  Colony.  Mr. 
Robertson  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  studied  at  Baltimore  University, 
where  he  graduated  as  D.D.S.  He 
practised  in  Edmonton  from  1903  to 
11706,  and  in  Prince  Albert  till  1910.  Mr. 
Robertson  has  given  much  attention  to 
public  affairs,  and  is  an  alderman  of  the 
city. 


the  McKinnon  company 

The  history  of  the  McKinnon  Company, 
general  storekeepers  of  Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan,  is  one  of  remarkable 
growth  and  development.  In  1902  Mr. 
N.  D.  McKinnon,  employing  two  hands, 
opened  a  small  general  store  in  a  wooden 
frame  building  on  Third  Street.  Weyburn 
was  then  merely  a  scattered  village,  and 
its  total  population  was  only  150,  but  the 
West  was  just  beginning  to  grow,  and 
Mr.  McKinnon  was  determined  to  grow 
with  it.  His  modest  one-story  building, 
35  by  52  ft.,  proved  quite  insufficient 
when  the  population  increased,  and  in 
1905  Mr.  McKinnon  extended  his  frontage 
another  26  ft.  and  added  an  additional 
floor.  At  the  end  of  another  three  years 
even  this  building  was  totally  inadequate 
to  the  business  needs  of  the  concern  and  it 
was  torn  down.  In  its  place  was  erected  a 
handsome  brick  building,  which  became 


known  as  the  McKinnon  Block.  Weyburn 
continued  to  grow  apace,  and  the  business 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the 
large  and  modern  premises  were  rapidly 
outgrown.  In  March  1912  a  contract  was 
let  for  a  five-story  building  at  the  corner 
of  Souris  Avenue  and  Third  Street.  This 
cost  $100,000  and  was  built  as  fast  as  it  was 
possible.  In  this  magnificent  building, 
which  is  one  of  the  features  of  Weyburn, 
the  operations  of  the  company  are  to-day 
conducted.  In  1908  Mr.  McKinnon  took 
his  son  Norman  into  the  business,  which  a 
year  later  was  expanded  into  t hat  of  a 
general  department  store,  doing  a  retail 
and  mail  order  business,  similar  to  that 
conducted  by  other  big  stores  in  larger 
cities.  The  partnership  became  “  The 
McKinnon  Company,”  under  which  name 
it  now  trades.  In  the  store  on  Souris 
Avenue  over  100  hands  are  employed. 
The  operations  of  the  company  extend  over 
a  very  large  territory,  and  they  have 
important  business  connections  in  England, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States.  The  founder  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  N.  D.  McKinnon,  was  born 
in  Ontario.  He  is  at  present  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Weyburn  Board  of  Trade, 
is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Club,  and  has 
been  mayor  of  the  town.  Having  come  to 
Weyburn  when  it  was  only  a  village,  and 
having  grown  with  it,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  Mr.  McKinnon  should  have  interested 
himself  closely  in  all  that  made  for  the 
welfare  of  the  place.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
worker  for  the  public  interests  of  Weyburn, 
and  the  keen  business  acumen  displayed  in 
his  own  affairs  has  always  been  at  the 
disposal  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  Mr. 
Norman  McKinnon,  who  was  born  in 
Ontario,  and  educated  at  Harbord  College, 
Toronto,  is  merchandise  manager  of  the 
company.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Club  and  also  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 


R.  M.  MITCHELL 

Dr.  R.  M.  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Weyburn,  having  taken  up  a  homestead 
there  in  1899,  and  has  seen  the  population 
of  that  city  grow  from  about  12  to 
5,000  people.  He  graduated  from  Trinity 
University,  Toronto,  in  1892,  and  practised 
medicine  for  seven  years  in  Dundalk, 
Ontario.  He  then  came  out  West,  and  for 
some  time  was  the  only  doctor  on  the  Soo 


Line  between  Moose  Jaw  and  the  States. 
Dr.  Eaglesham  came  into  partnership  with 
him  in  June  1903,  but  four  years  later 
Dr.  Mitchell  retired  from  medical  practice. 
He  was  the  first  Dominion  Land  Agent  in 
the  Weyburn  district,  which  position  he 
held  for  three  years.  He  also  opened  the 
first  drug  store  in  18(79  on  the  Soo  Line,  was 
quarantine  inspector  for  two  years,  1(701 
and  1902,  and  sold  out  the  drug  business  in 

1906.  He  is  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Ontario  ;  is 
a  Mason,  Oddfellow,  Forester,  and  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Club.  He  takes 
a  great  interest  in  all  sports,  and  is  an 
enthusiast  of  curling.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Public  Schools  for  ten  years  and  also 
of  the  High  Schools.  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
mayor  ot  Weyburn  in  190.7,  winning  bv 
three  votes,  and  was  again  nominated  in 

1907,  when  he  was  elected  by  acclamation. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  provincial 
politics,  and  entered  the  Saskatchewan 
Provincial  Parliament  in  1908  as  a  Liberal, 
and  still  retains  his  seat.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Private  Bills  and  Railways  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  Session  of  1912,  and  was 
re-elected  in  the  Session  of  1912-13. 


FRANK  B.  MOFFET 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Moffet  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  successful  business  men  in 
Southern  Saskatchewan,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  progressive  town  of 
Weyburn.  He  was  born  at  Jordan, 
Ontario,  in  1870,  and  on  completing  his 
education  at  St.  Catherine's  Collegiate 
Institute,  was  a  school  teacher  for  eight 
years.  He  then  spent  three  years  in 
business  training  in  Chicago,  and  went  to 
Western  Canada  in  1899,  settling  at 
Weyburn,  where  he  was  the  first  school 
teacher.  Mr.  Moffet’s  main  idea  in  settling 
in  the  West  was,  however,  to  take  tip  land. 
At  that  time  Weyburn  was  only  a  village  of 
a  few  shacks  and  land  was  plentiful.  It 
could  be  purchased  from  the  railway 
companies  at  $2.70  an  acre,  and  scrip  for 
thousands  of  acres  could  be  purchased  for 
a  trifle  from  the  half-breed  Indians.  Mr. 
Moffet  started  farming  in  1901,  and  at 
the  same  time  entered  into  real  estate 
operations,  the  first  land  sold  by  him 
yielding  a  good  profit  at  $3  an  acre, 
although  the  same  land  to-day  cannot  be 
purchased  at  twenty  times  as  much.  Mr. 
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Moffct  secured  a  homestead  within  Ihtce 
miles  of  Weyburn,  and  has  seen  the  town 
grow  in  all  directions,  and  enrhiace  the 
farms  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  He  has  been 
associated  very  closely  with  this  wonderful 
expansion,  both  in  a  public  way  and  in  his 
capacity  as  the  leading  real  estate  operatoi 
of  I  he  district.  Mr.  Moffct  was  the  first 
secretary- treasurer  of  the  town,  and  t lie 
Inst  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Weybuin 
Hoard  of  Trade.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Weyburn  Security  Bank,  and  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Thomas  Moffct  &  Co., 
who  are  located  in  several  of  the  small 
towns  west  of  Weyburn.  Mr.  Moffet  had 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  farm  properties 
in  the  district,  and  has  yet  several  large 
farms  in  the  Weyburn  district.  Speaking 
as  a  practical  farmer,  he  holds  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  better  agricultural  land  in 
the  West,  and  he  sets  the  average  yields  for 
the  district  at  23  bushels  of  wheat,  60 
bushels  of  oats,  and  14  bushels  of  flax  to 
the  acre,  although  he  has  raised  40  bushels 
of  wheat  and  100  bushels  of  oats.  With 
long  experience  as  a  real  estate  broker  to 
guide  him,  Mr.  Moffet  says  that  Weyburn 
and  district  offer  the  greatest  field  for  loans 
in  America.  Money  on  first  mortgage 
securities  on  30  to  50  per  cent,  valuation 
will  net  8  per  cent  ,  and  large  sums  of 
money  are  being  sent  in  by  the  large 
insurance  companies  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  investment.  Mr.  Moffet 
himself  is  agent  for  the  Canada  Permanent 
Mortgage  Company,  and  for  several  of  the 
best  known  insurance  companies.  He  has 
marketed  the  subdivisions  of  Mountain 
View,  Connaught  Heights,  Westmount,  and 
Chamberlain  Place,  and  has  still  much 
excellent  property  to  offer  to  the  public. 


MONTGOMERY  BROS. 

This  real  estate,  financial,  and  insurance 
brokerage  business  was  acquired  in  1910 
by  Messrs.  F.  H.  and  H.  B.  Montgomery, 
previous  to  which  it  had  been  carried  on 
for  four  years  under  the  name  of  the  Great 
West  Realty  Company.  In  the  autumn  of 
1906  the  firm  put  upon  the  market  the  City 
View  subdivision  at  #35  a  lot.  Recently 
these  lots  have  changed  hands  at  $500, 
and  it  appears  likely  that  they  will  soon 
reach  a  much  higher  figure,  as  the  estate  is 
being  extensively  built  upon,  and  the  street 
railway  is  being  extended  in  this  direction. 
In  June  1911  they  put  the  Westmount  sub¬ 


division  upon  the  market  at  prices  ranging 
from  #75  to  $125  per  lot,  and  ^ome  of  the 
lots  have  already  changed  hands  at  as 
much  as  #300.  Quite  recently  they  have 
offered  for  sale  the  Fairview,  Silver  Heights, 
Rothesay  Park,  and  Crescent  Heights  sub¬ 
divisions,  all  of  which  are  already  being 
built  upon.  The  firm  own  several  impor¬ 
tant  city  lots  in  the  main  business  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  they  are  building  a  36-suite 
block  at  North  Hill.  Both  partners  were 
born  in  Ontario,  and  had  Western  ex¬ 
perience  in  Winnipeg  before  settling  in 
Moose  Jaw. 

THE  MOOSE  JAW  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  formed  in  1910,  and 
started  operations  on  September  4,  1911, 
with  a  service  of  four  cars.  The  company 
has  its  own  power  plant,  in  which  are  used 
English  Diesel  oil  engines  of  a  capacity 
of  408  brake  horse-power  normal,  and 
generating  at  500  volts  direct  current. 
The  power  plant  is  in  two  units.  The 
operations  of  the  company  have  been 
very  successful,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
statement  that  the  number  of  cars  was 
trebled  in  the  first  year,  and  another  500 
horse-power  Diesel  engine  was  installed. 
Furthermore  the  mileage  of  tracks  was 
increased  from  6  to  12  miles  in  the  first 
10  months,  and  is  now  being  added  to  as 
fast  as  the  work  can  be  carried  out.  The 
complete  plant  is  housed  in  a  building 
250  by  62  ft.  The  building  comprises 
the  power  house,  car  barns,  machine  shop, 
smithy,  and  offices,  and  there  is  also  a 
cooling  reservoir  of  50,000  gallons  capa¬ 
city.  In  September  1912  tenders  were 
called  for  the  erection  of  additional  build¬ 
ings  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  car 
barn,  and  before  this  is  printed  the  com¬ 
pany  will  have  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  compact  street  railway  plants  in  the 
western  provinces.  The  capitalization  has 
been  increased  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000, 
the  money  for  the  project  being  raised 
principally  in  Ottawa,  Ontario.  The  com¬ 
pany  employ  about  150  men  regularly. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Dion,  superintendent  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Electric  Railway,  Ltd.,  was 
born  in  Ottawa  in  1884,  and  was  educated 
in  that  city.  He  graduated  as  bachelor 
of  science  at  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
in  1909,  and  went  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1910 
as  resident  engineer,  having  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  plant  and  tracks  for 
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Mr.  John  B.  McRae,  consulting  engineer 
of  Ottawa,  and  on  completion  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  was  appointed  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  company’s  operations. 

MOOSE  JAW  SASH  AND  DOOR 
COMPANY 

This  firm  was  founded  in  Moose  Jaw  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  lumber,  builders 
supplies,  and  interior  fittings,  and  has 
shown  a  rapid  growth  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  May  1910.  The  factory  covers 
an  area  of  82  by  60  ft.,  and  the  total 
covered  by  the  whole  establishment  is 
250  by  125  ft.  The  most  up-to-date 
machinery  has  been  installed,  and  25  to 
50  hands  are  constantly  employed.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  V/.  H.  Ellis,  is  a  native 
of  Ontario,  and  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in 
1900.  He  owns  considerable  property  in 
the  city,  and  is  president  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Glass  Supply  Company,  Ltd. 

MORTON,  DUNBAR  &  CO. 

This  firm,  which  was  established  in  1909, 
conducts  the  business  of  real  estate,  loan, 
and  insurance  agents.  The  partners  are 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Morton,  Robert  G. 
Dunbar,  and  Arthur  W.  Longridge.  The 
firm  acts  as  agents  for  the  following  con¬ 
cerns  :  loans — National  Trust;  Nethei- 
lands  Transatlantic,  and  Prudential  Life, 
loans  departments  ;  insurance — Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  Guardian,  Northern,  Hartford 
(U.S.A.),  Occidental  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  and  others.  Messrs.  Morton, 
Dunbar  &  Co.  operate  in  both  farm  and 
city  property,  and  at  present  hold  land  in 
and  about  Regina  to  the  value  of  $30,000. 
They  also  do  all  work  for  the  municipality, 
such  as  town  clerk’s  duties,  etc.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Morton  was  born  in  1870  at 
Motherwell,  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
there.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1891,  and 
for  some  time  worked  on  a  farm.  He  later 
entered  a  store,  and  finally  in  1909  turned 
his  attention  to  real  estate.  Mr.  Morton 
is  secretary  of  the  Lumsden  Local  Im¬ 
provement  Board.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  and  devotes  much  of  his  lcisuie 
to  curling  and  tennis,  at  the  former  of  which 
he  is  very  expert.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1870.  He  was  educated 
at  Musselborough.  Air.  Dunbar  has  had  a 
varied  commercial  experience,  which  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  real  estate 
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business,  in  which  he  has  achieved  his 
greatest  success.  Like  most  of  his  country¬ 
men  he  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and 
is  particularly  fond  of  golf.  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Longridge  is  a  native  of  Walthamstow, 
Essex,  where  he  was  born  in  1889.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  Heath  College, 
London.  He  was  for  some  time  accountant 
with  the  Allan  Line  Steamship  Company, 
and  came  to  Canada  in  June  1909.  He 
served  with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  as 
teller  till  1911,  when  he  joined  his  present 
firm.  Mr.  Longridge  is  an  enthusiastic 
cricketer.  He  is  official  auditor  for  the 
district  of  Lumsden,  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  politics,  and  is  president  of  the  Lumsden 
Conservative  Association. 

W.  E.  MOUNTAIN 

Some  eight  years  ago  Mr.  W.  E.  Moun¬ 
tain  established  a  real  estate  business  in 
Swift  Current,  where  he  has  since  been 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  important 
transactions.  As  an  example  of  the 
increase  in  Saskatchewan  land  values,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  sold  Swift  Current 
property  to  clients  three  years  ago  which 
has  since  increased  in  value  by  over  500 
percent.  In  June  1911  he  sold  140  acres 
adjoining  the  town  limits  on  the  western 
border  at  $500  an  acre,  which  twelve 
months  later  realized  $  1,500  an  acre.  One 
lot  in  Twelfth  Avenue  which  lie  sold  in  Mav 
19 IO,  for  $700  has  to-day  a  market  value 
of  #10,000.  Mr.  Mountain  also  handles 
insurance  and  loan  business  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  trust  funds  and  clients’  moneys, 
and  he  owns  considerable  property  in  the 
district  and  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Mountain,  born  in  Ontario 
in  1870,  and  educated  there,  came  West 
in  1892.  He  was  located  for  a  time  in 
Manitoba,  then  spent  ten  years  in  U.S.A., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  railway  opera¬ 
tions.  Finally  he  settled  in  Swift  Current 
in  1904,  where  he  has  since  been  interested 
in  real  estate. 

THE  J.  N.  NICOLAYE  REALTY 

COMPANY,  LTD. 

Tlie  J.  N.  Nicolaye  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
was  incorporated  in  October  1912  with  a 
capital  of  #100,000  to  take  over  the  businesses 
of  the  J.  X.  Nicolaye  Realty  Company  and 
that  of  Nigel  B.  Young.  Mr.  Nicolaye  was 
born  in  Lewisport,  Kentucky,  and  has  had 


considerable  experience  in  organizing  sales 
forces.  He  commenced  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  the  beginning  of  1912  and  was 
at  once  successful.  Mr.  Nigel  Young  is  a 
native  of  Brighton,  England,  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s,  Leatherhead,  and  for  five  years 
held  a  position  in  the  Colonial  Office  in 
London.  In  1908  he  came  to  Canada  and 
was  engaged  in  real  estate  business  in 
Montreal  previous  to  settling  in  Moose  Jaw. 
The  company  make  a  speciality  of  close-in 
business  property  and  investments  for 
Eastern  and  English  clients,  of  whom  they 
have  many,  their  English  clients  placing 
their  business  mainly  through  the  company's 
London  agent,  Mr.  L.  Loraine  Young,  of 
Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
The  J.  N.  Nicolaye  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
is  one  of  the  few  in  Canada  doing  a  general 
real  estate  business  which  has  experts 
over  its  various  departments,  such  as  the 
commission  department,  the  investment 
department,  the  building  department,  the 
architectural  department,  and  the  insurance 
and  loans  departments. 

ss 

F.  E.  PARTRIDGE 

One  of  the  most  progressive  businesses 


estimates  has  now  increased  to  three  times 
that  amount. 

The  opportunities  awaiting  the  careful 
investor  in  the  real  estate  of  Western 
Canada  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Partridge,  who  has  purchased  a  house 
and  five  acres  of  land  in  Qu’Appclle,  owns 
his  own  business  premises  and  their  site  on 
the  main  thoroughfare,  two  building  lots  in 
Regina,  five  in  Medicine  Hat,  and  a  320- 
acre  farm.  The  latter  he  has  rented  to  a 
tenant. 

Mr.  Partridge  was  born  in  the  township 
of  Or,o,  Ontario,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  district.  He 
may  be  described  as  the  most  prominent 
man  in  Qu'Appelle,  for  he  has  already  served 
his  third  year  as  mayor  of  the  town  and  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Library  Board  and 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

JAMES  PASCOE 

Mr.  James  Pascoe,  mayor  of  Moose  Jaw 
for  the  year  1913,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
men  in  Southern  Saskatchewan.  He  is  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  he  was 
born  on  November  29,  1863.  In  1873  Mr. 
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in  Qu'Appelle  is  that  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Partridge,  a  dealer  in  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Partridge  opened  his  store  in 
1906  with  a  capital  of  #4,000,  which  he 
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Pascoe  came  to  Canada,  and  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  education  went  West  to 
Saskatchewan  and  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in 
1883,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
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the  present  great  city.  Mr.  Pascoe  at  once 
engaged  in  farming,  on  the  rich  lands  at 
that  time  so  sparsely  occupied,  and  has 
since  been  very  successful.  He  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  development  of 
the  city  and  district,  and  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Farmers’  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany  at  Boharm.  He  served  as  an  aider- 
man  1910-11,  and  was  elected  mayor  at 
the  beginning  of  1913.  Mr.  Pascoe  is  a 
member  of  several  friendly  societies,  a 
prominent  Freemason,  and  trustee  of  Zion 
Methodist  Church. 


W.  J.  PERKINS 

Mr.  W.  J.  Perkins  practises  as  a  barrister 
and  solicitor  at  Estevan,  Saskatchewan. 
Born  in  Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba, 
he  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  there,  and 
entered  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Munson,  Allan, 
Laird,  and  Davies,  one  of  the  largest  legal 
concerns  in  Winnipeg.  On  the  completion 
of  his  term  of  articles  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  went  to  Estevan  in  1909  when 
he  entered  upon  his  present  practice.  Mr. 
Perkins  is  at  present  solicitor  for  the  local 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  and  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  for  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
Ltd.,  a  local  company.  He  is  also 
representative  of  the  Canada  Life  Insurance 
Company,  dealing  with  loans,  and  solicitor 
for  the  Canadian  Mortgage  Investment 
Company  of  Toronto.  This  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 


condition  of  the  real  estate  market  in  the 
Western  Provinces  enables  Mr.  Perkins  to 
conduct  the  private  investment  of  money  in 
first-class  mortgages  showing  a  secure 
margin  of  50  per  cent,  and  earning  interest 
at  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Perkins  is  in 
the  very  best  position,  too,  to  advise 
investors  as  to  loans  and  the  values  of  real 
estate  as  investment.  Although  a  young 
man,  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  development  of  Estevan,  and  his 
public  services  have  been  recognized  by  his 
election  in  1912  as  alderman  of  the  city. 


He  was  also  elected  vice-president  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade  in  1912.  The  father 
of  Mr.  Perkins  is  an  Englishman,  and  has 
the  almost  unique  record  of  twenty-eight 
years’  service  as  official  court  reporter  at 
Winnipeg. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  REALTY  AND 
COMMISSION  COMPANY 

Although  established  no  earlier  than  1910 
the  Prince  Albert  Realty  and  Commission 
Company  has,  in  its  comparatively  brief 
existence,  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
and  secure  position  among  financial  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  The  partners,  Kenneth 
Weaver  and  Robert  Maclnnes,  exercise 
considerable  judgment  and  care  as  to  the 
class  of  property  handled,  and  confine  their 
attention  to  inside  city  property  and 
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acreage.  Another  branch  of  the  business 
which  calls  for  ever-increasing  attention, 
and  which  is  under  expert  management,  is 
the  fire  and  life  insurance  department. 
The  firm  represent  the  Anglo-American 
Fire,  the  Western  Union  Fire,  the  Sovereign 
Life  of  London,  England,  and  Lower 
Union  and  Rock  Guarantee  and  Accident 
Company.  For  the  latter  the  Prince  Albert 
Realty  and  Commission  Company  also 
handle  loans.  A  staff  of  three  clerks  is 
employed  in  the  head  office.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  connections  all  over  the  Dominion, 
and  is  also  well  represented  in  England. 
In  London,  England,  the  company’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  the  Canadian  Finance  and 
Land  Company,  Ltd. ;  in  Manchester  the 
agent  is  Mr.  W.  I.  Hatch  ;  and  in  London, 
Ontario,  the  Western  Canada  Realty  Com¬ 
pany  act  as  agents.  In  Prince  Albert  alone 
the  private  holdings  of  the  company  are 
valued  at  over  $100,000.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Weaver  was  born  in  Colchester,  England, 
and  there  received  his  primary  education. 
He  came  to  Canada  with  a  little  capital  in 
1904  and  first  settled  in  Cobalt  as  a  broker 
in  mining  stock.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Prince  Albert  Club,  and  an  enthusiastic 
cricketer  of  no  mean  ability,  having  played 
on  various  occasions  for  his  county  in  the 
Old  Country.  He  is  at  present  captain  of 
the  local  eleven.  Mr.  Maclnnes  hails  from 
Argyleshire,  Scotland,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  came  to  Canada  and  went 
direct  to  Prince  Albert  in  1903,  where  he 
farmed  for  some  time.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Prince  Albert  Club,  and  devotes  much 
of  his  leisure  time  to  motoring.  Both 
Messrs.  Weaver  and  Maclnnes  are 
permanent  residents  of  Prince  Albert. 


J.  A.  M.  PATRICK 

One  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Yorkton,  Saskatchewan,  is  Mr.  J.  A.  M. 
Patrick.  He  is  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  went  West  to  Yorkton  in  1895, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  for  five  years,  and  also  studied  law 
under  Governor  Brown,  graduating  in 
1902.  He  was  mayor  of  Yorkton  in  the 
years  1908  and  1909,  president  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Saskatchewan  in  1911,  and  has 
been  a  Bencher  since  1906.  He  was  Pro¬ 
vincial  Grand  Master  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Oddfellows  of  Saskatchewan  in 
19x0,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Yorkton  in  1910,  1911,  and  1912. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  REALTY  AND  COMMISSION  COMPANY. 

View  in  Prince  Albert  Park. 
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PICKETT  AND  SCHULL 

This  firm,  the  partners  of  which  are 
Messrs.  H.  Davison  Pickett  and  Harold  J. 
Schull,  have  a  wide  connection  as  barristers, 
solicitors,  and  notaries  public.  The  partner¬ 
ship  was  formed  in  December  1911.  Mr. 
Pickett  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
graduated  B.C.L.  at  King's  College, 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1903.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  admitted  an  attorney 
of  New  Brunswick.  He  came  West 
in  1904,  and  in  1906  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Willoughby, 
in  which  he  remained  until  May  1911, 
when  he  retired  from  the  firm  and 
opened  an  office  of  his  own  until  the 
present  firm  was  arranged.  Air.  Pickett 
is  vice-president  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
secretary  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Mortgage 
Investment  Corporation,  Ltd.  For  two 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Public  and 
Collegiate  School  Boards  of  the  city  of 
Moose  Jaw.  For  a  similar  period  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  at  the 
present  time  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is 
actively  connected  with  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  since  1906  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Synod.  He  is 
also  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  and 
General  Synods.  He  is  a  captain  in  the 
95th  Saskatchewan  Rifles,  having  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  62nd  St.  John  Fusiliers, 
where  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Schull  was  born  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  but  during  his  early  child¬ 
hood  moved  with  his  parents  to  Guelph, 
Ontario,  and  from  there  to  South  Dakota, 
where  he  grew  up.  Enlisting  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  First  South  Dakota  Infantry  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  he  served  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  until  the  end  of  the 
insurrection,  and  afterwards  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1906  with 
the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  began  to  practise 
at  Minot,  North  Dakota.  During  the  years 
1909  and  1910  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  He  removed  to  Moose  Jaw  in  the 
autumn  of  1911,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  present  partnership.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Rogers  Lumber  Yards,  Ltd., 
one  of  the  largest  retail  lumber  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Western  Canada. 


LEWIS  RICE 

Mr.  Lewis  Rice  is  recognized  as  the 
leading  photographer  and  illustrator  of  the 
city  of  Moose  Jaw,  having  a  high-class 
studio  connection  and  a  large  clientele 
throughout  Western  Canada.  He  has 
executed  much  illustration  work  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  Moose  Jaw 
better  known  by  the  issue  of  many  series 
of  excellent  views.  The  studio  is  artisti¬ 
cally  furnished  in  dark  oak,  and  hung  with 
many  fine  samples  of  Mr.  Rice's  outdoor 
work,  which  comprises  some  of  the  most 
artistic  views  of  the  grand  Western  scenery. 
Mr.  Rice  is  a  Canadian.  He  was  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  educated  there.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  to  study 
photography  and  art  in  the  best  schools. 
Returning  to  Nova  Scotia  he  was  engaged 
in  his  profession  at  Truro  for  a  number  of 
years,  finally  coming  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1907. 
With  a  highly  developed  sense  of  the 
artistic  and  beautiful,  Mr.  Rice  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  schemes 
for  beautifying  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw. 


ROBIN  HOOD  MILLS,  LTD. 

The  largest  flour-mill  west  of  Winnipeg, 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  complete 
plants  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of 
grain  products,  is  that  controlled  by  the 
Robin  Hood  Mills,  Ltd.,  at  Moose  Jaw, 
Saskatchewan.  The  company  was  originally 
established  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1908  as  the 
Saskatchewan  Flour  Mills  Company,  with 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bean  as  president.  This  company 
took  over  a  small  mill  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Donald  McLean  Company 
several  years  previously,  and  also  acquired 
the  business  of  that  concern.  Almost 
immediately  the  plant  was  enlarged  from 
a  capacity  of  150  to  500  barrels  daily,  the 
expansion  coming  just  at  the  right  time  in 
the  history  of  the  marvellous  development 
of  the  grain  trade.  In  the  following  year 
the  output  was  increased  to  1,000  barrels 
and  in  1911  to  1,600  barrels.  A  350-barrel 
oat-mill  was  also  added  in  the  summer  of 
1 9 1 1 ,  and  the  company  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  successful  season  when  disaster 
overtook  it,  the  mills  and  plant,  on  which 
so  much  capital  had  been  expended,  being 
burned  to  the  ground  on  December  15, 
1911.  Undaunted  by  this  catastrophe, 
and  with  characteristic  Western  resource¬ 
fulness,  the  company  immediately  acquired 


a  large  plant  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  which  had 
a  daily  capacity  of  500  barrels.  Here  the 
company  maintained  its  operations  as 
millers,  while  every  energy  was  devoted 
to  re-establishing  its  position  at  Moose  Jaw. 
The  Calgary  plant  was  increased  within 
90  days  from  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  to 
one  of  1,400  barrels,  and  immediate  steps 
were  taken  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  mills 
at  Moose  Jaw  on  a  larger  and  better  scale 
than  those  which  had  been  demolished. 
1' he  debris  and  ashes  were  hardly  cool 
before  men  were  at  work  clearing  the 
site  and  preparing  for  the  builders,  under 
whose  hands  a  splendid  new  building  began 
to  rise.  Experience  had  suggested  many 
improvements  in  buildings  and  plant,  and 
these  were  incorporated  in  the  new  mills 
without  regard  to  cost,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statement  that  approximately 
1750,000  was  laid  out,  the  plant  having  an 
initial  capacity  of  3,000  barrels  of  flour  and 
350  barrels  of  rolled  oats  per  diem.  After 
the  fire,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Calgary 
mill,  the  company  was  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  Robin  Hood  Mills,  Ltd., 
the  products  all  being  marketed  under  the 
trade  name  of  “  Robin  Hood.”  With  the 
erection  of  the  new  mills,  and  the  installation 
of  perhaps  the  most  modern  plant  in  Canada, 
the  company  was  able  to  reach  out  for  an 
extensive  trade.  It  has  in  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  plant  seven  distinct  factories,  viz. 
flour  mill,  oat  mill,  breakfast  cereal  mill, 
large  cornflake  mill,  a  50-ton  per  diem 
sugar  feed  plant,  a  tube  and  carton  making 
plant,  and  a  machine  cooperage.  The 
company  manufactures  all  its  packages  for 
cereals  and  other  products ;  and  in  its 
cooperage,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion, 
the  flour  barrels  are  entirely  machine-made, 
the  capacity  being  1,000  barrels  daily.  The 
name  “Robin  Hood  "is  a  household  word 
throughout  Canada,  owing  to  the  almost 
universal  distribution  of  the  company’s 
products.  The  sales  organization  of  the 
company  is  magnificent,  and  the  trade  is 
regularly  and  well-informed  of  all  that 
pertains  to  milling,  and  particularly  to  the 
company’s  operations,  by  the  issue  of  a 
bright  monthly  magazine  entitled  The 
Robin  Hood  Keynote.  With  mills  and  plant 
capable  of  producing  the  very  best  goods 
in  any  quantity :  with  the  management 
keenly  on  the  alert  for  trade  developments  ; 
with  capital  to  meet  any  call  for  increased 
output ;  and  with  the  very  best  methods  of 
handling,  pushing,  and  marketing  its  40 
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different  products,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Robin  Hood  Company  is  enjoying  a 
singularly  successful  career.  The  employees 
permanently  at  work  number  about  700 
men. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bean,  the  president  of  the 
Robin  Hood  Mills  Company,  Ltd.,  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
born  in  New  Hampshire  some  72  years  ago. 
Mr.  Bean  has  been  in  the  milling  business 
for  about  40  years,  and  the  results  of  his 
experiences  are  evident  in  the  magnificent 
plant  of  his  present  company.  He  is  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  U.S.A., 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  millers  there. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kovarik,  the  manager  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  mills,  was  born  in  Minnesota 
in  1881,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
milling  trade  since  leaving  school.  He  has 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Bean’s  enterprises 
for  over  17  years. 

THE  SASKATCHEWAN  BRIDGE  AND 
IRON  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  business  conducted  to-day  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Bridge  and  Iron  Company, 
Ltd.,  at  Moose  Jaw,  has  grown,  like  most 
other  Western  enterprises,  from  a  very 
modest  attempt  to  fill  the  needs  of  a 
place  which,  at  the  time  the  business  was 
founded,  was  almost  insignificant.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1904  by  Mr.  George  Harrison,  it 
was  first  known  as  the  Moose  Jaw  Machine 
Works,  Ltd.  Its  initial  operations  were 
confined  to  horse-shoeing  and  threshing- 
machine  repairing.  The  first  year’s  turn¬ 
over  was  only  #9,000,  but  in  1912  this  had 
grown  to  the  large  sum  of  #145,000,  and 
the  turnover  for  1913  is  expected  to  double 
this  sum.  The  company  was  reorganized 
in  January  1912,  and  under  the  title  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Bridge  and  Iron  Company, 
Ltd.,  at  once  commenced  to  expand  in 
every  direction.  An  entirely  new  plant 
for  handling  structural  steel  -  work  and 
bridge  girders,  etc.,  was  installed,  and  a 
new  building  with  a  floor  space  of  90  by 
200  ft.  was  erected.  In  this  is  housed  the 
plant,  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  with  a 
capacity  for  an  output  of  from  750  to  1,000 
tons  of  steel-work  per  month.  Later  in 
1912  the  company  purchased  a  whole  block 
of  land,  and  on  this  is  being  built  a  foundry 
and  a  machine  shop,  which  will  enable  the 
company  to  handle  orders  that  will  keep 
300  men  busy  constantly.  There  is  no 
other  concern  of  this  description  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  the  company  has  contracts 


for  supplying  materials  for  buildings  in 
Regina,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford,  and 
Medicine  Hat,  besides  many  other  smaller 
towns  in  Western  Canada.  The  company 
has  supplied  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
structural  steel-work  in  Moose  Jaw. 

The  moving  spirit  of  the  company  is 
the  president  and  managing-director,  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  was  born  in  North 
Wales  in  1879.  He  was  educated  in  Cardiff 
and  graduated  M.E.  from  Cardiff  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  followed  the  engineering  pro¬ 
fession  in  Cardiff  for  some  years,  and 
coming  to  Canada  in  1903  was  employed 
by  the  Canada  Foundry  and  Engineering 
Company  of  Toronto  Junction  for  about  a 
year.  He  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1904 
and  started  the  little  business  which  he  has 
seen  grow  so  rapidly  to  large  proportions. 
The  vice-president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
H.  Davison  Pickett,  the  well  -  known 
solicitor  of  Moose  Jaw.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Sterndale-Bennett  is  an  Englishman.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1884,  and  was 
educated  at  Derby  and  the  Central  Techni¬ 
cal  College,  London.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1905,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  with 
the  Locomotive  Machine  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Montreal.  Later  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Structural  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Montreal,  but  proceeded  to  the  West  in 
1908,  and  settling  in  Moose  Jaw,  entered 
the  business  of  which  he  is  now  secretary- 
treasurer. 


SASKATCHEWAN  GLASS  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Since  its  establishment  in  May  1910,  with 
the  object  of  supplying  all  kinds  of  glass 
and  builders’  materials,  this  business  has 
shown  a  rapid  growth.  For  the  twelve 
months  ended  June  30,  1912,  the  sales 
were  nearly  three  times  those  of  the 
previous  twelve  months.  The  main  ware¬ 
house,  a  modern  brick  building,  covers 
an  area  of  50  by  104  ft.,  whilst  a  second 
warehouse  covers  50  by  40  ft.  During  the 
spring  of  1913  a  further  story  was  added 
to  the  main  building.  The  firm  are  also 
contemplating  the  addition  of  a  bevelling 
and  leaded-light  plant  very  shortly.  The 
business  is  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bamford,  who  is  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Moose  Jaw.  Born  in  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  England,  he  came  to  Canada 
at  an  early  age,  and  for  five  )rears  studied 
law.  In  1899  he  entered  the  railway 
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service  and  settled  in  Moose  Jaw,  and  also 
encased  in  the  lumber  business  before  the 
foundation  of  the  present  company. 

ROYDEN  SCHULTZ 

Mr.  Royden  Schultz,  manager  of  the 
Craik  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada, 
was  born  at  Belmont,  Manitoba,  in  1884, 
and  was  educated  at  Wesley  College, 
Winnipeg.  He  commenced  his  business 
career  as  a  junior  clerk  in  his  father’s  bank 
at  Baldur,  Manitoba,  and  joined  the  Union 
Bank’s  service  in  1905.  Fitted  by  training 
and  natural  ability  for  important  positions 
in  banking  circles,  he  was  quickly  singled 
out  for  promotion,  and  in  19:0  became 
manager  at  Tessier.  After  one  vTear's 
service  in  this  capacity  he  was  promoted 
to  the  more  important  post  which  he  now 
holds  at  Craik.  Mr.  Schultz  takes  a  great 
interest  in  all  branches  of  sport,  although 
he  confines  his  attention  principally  to 
football,  hockey,  and  shooting.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  team  which  held  the  hockey 
championship  of  Saskatchewan  in  1906. 
He  is  also  a  keen  student  of  politics,  and 
is  popular  in  business  and  social  circles. 


THE  SECURITY  LUMBER  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Security  Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 
was  formerly  the  Saskatchewan  Elevator 
Company,  which  was  established  in  1907, 
and  reorganized  under  its  present  title  in 
1910.  The  company  does  a  large  retail 
business  in  lumber  and  building  materials. 
Its  head  office  is  at  Moose  Jaw,  where  a 
clerical  staff  of  twelve  is  employed,  but  the 
company  also  operates  in  over  fifty  yards 
throughout  the  province.  A  large  business 
is  done,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  out¬ 
put  from  the  yards  in  1912  being  just 
double  that  of  the  previous  year.  Mr. 
G.  C.  Ingram  is  the  manager  of  the 
business.  He  was  born  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  in  1867,  and  came  to  America 
at  an  early  age.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  lumber  trade  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
located  at  Sauk  Center,  Minnesota,  U.S.A., 
coming  from  there  to  Moose  Jaw  in  1910. 

HENRY  Y.  SMITH 

A  prominent  figure  in  the  commercial 
and  public  life  of  Moose  Jaw  is  Mr. 
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Henry  A.  Smith,  who  conducts  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  real  estate,  financial,  and  insur¬ 
ance  broker.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  being  born  in  that  county  in 
1^7--  He  was  educated  there,  and  coming 
to  Canada  at  an  early  age  completed  his 
schooldays  in  Ontario.  Twelve  years  ago 
he  settled  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and 
established  himself  in  business  at  Moose 
Jaw,  where  his  interests  are  now  large  and 
varied.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  alderman  of  the 
city,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  director  of  the  Saskatchewan  Creamery 
Company  and  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Stores, 
Ltd.,  and  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Executors  and  Administration  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Real 
Estate  Board.  He  owns  extensive  farm 
lands,  and  is  at  present  farming  about 
3,840  acres  comprised  in  six  sections,  his 
crops  being  mostly  wheat,  which  in  1912 
gave  him  a  yield  of  50,000  bushels.  Mr. 
Smith  s  business  is  one  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  and  reliable  in  Moose  Jaw.  He 
held  a  quarter  interest  in  the  subdivisions 
of  Hillcrest  and  Westmore,  which  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  putting  on  the  market,  and  he  is 
at  present  sole  owner  of  the  subdivision  of 
Ross  Park.  This  fine  property  is  situated 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  post 
office  and  due  north  from  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Paved  streets,  electric  standards, 
water  supply,  and  sewage  systems  run  to 
the  boundary  of  Ross  Park,  and  the  owner 
has  reserved  an  area  of  40  acres  as  a  public 
park.  The  subdivision  is  laid  out  as  a  high- 
class  residential  district,  and  the  roads  are 
in  the  form  of  crescents.  There  are  build¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  every  lot,  ranging  from 
#3,500  to  #10, coo,  and  these  restrictions 
also  prohibit  the  subdivision  of  the  lots, 
so  that  Ross  Park  is  bound  to  become 
what  its  owners  aim  to  make  it — one  of 
the  choicest  residential  districts  of  Moose 
Jaw. 

R.  H.  SMITH  &  CO. 

The  real  estate,  financial,  and  insurance 
firm  of  R.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Moose  Jaw, 
have  mainly  specialized  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  inside  city  property,  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  to  themselves  and  their 
clients,  the  turnover  aggregating  some 
months  as  high  as  #300,000.  It  was  the 
senior  member  of  this  firm  who  placed 
on  the  real  estate  market  the  property 
known  as  City  View,  comprising  100  lots, 


which  primarily  sold  at  #60  to  $75  per  lot 
(in  October  1910),  and  which  about  a 
twelvemonth  later  readily  changed  hands 
at  #35°  to  #450.  I  he  firm  has  done  an 
extensive  business  in  negotiating  first  mort¬ 
gage  loans  on  city  and  farm  property,  A 
separate  insurance  department  includes  the 
representation  by  the  company  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  favourably  known  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  while  the  company  manages  for  the 
whole  province  of  Saskatchewan  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Saskatchewan  Casualty  and 
Boiler  Insurance  Company. 

All  the  partners  of  the  firm  were  born 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Smith  having  come  from  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer.  He  was  connected  with  both 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
(irand  1  runk  Railway  before  entering 
the  real  estate  field. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Scatchard,  also  a  member  of 
the  company,  was  born  and  educated  in 
London,  Ontario,  and  came  West  as  recently 
as  1909,  being  assistant  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Moose 
Jaw,  before  entering  into  partnership  in 
this  organization. 

The  third  member  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  R.  N.  B.  Younghusband,  who  is  a 
native  of  Ottawa,  Ontario.  His  expe¬ 
rience  in  Western  Canada  dates  from 
1903,  and  for  some  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business. 

HERBERT  SNELL,  LTD. 

Probably  no  better  example  of  a  fast¬ 
growing  and  successfully  advancing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  West  could  be  found  than  that 
of  Herbert  Snell,  Ltd.,  in  Moose  Jaw.  In 
1906  the  business  was  conducted  in  a  small 
store  next  to  the  Union  Bank  on  Main 
Street.  Two  years  later  it  commanded 
larger  premises  in  the  Grayson  Block, 
and  a  further  move  to  gain  more  selling 
space  was  necessary  in  1909.  The  business 
of  the  company  has  increased  more  than 
fourfold  since  then,  making  it  necessary 
to  have  an  entirely  new  store  erected.  This 
modern  business  edifice  has  a  frontage 
on  Main  Street,  on  Hochelaga  Street,  and 
on  Caribou  Street.  The  structure,  which 
is  three  stories  high  with  a  basement,  has 
walls  made  of  reinforced  concrete,  capable 
of  carrying  three  additional  stories  when 
the  business  warrants  their  being  built. 
The  equipment  throughout  is  of  the  most 
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modern  style,  with  a  private  telephone 
exchange,  lunch  room,  and.  restaurant. 
Quartered  oak  fittings  plav  an  important 
part  in  the  interior  economv,  while  steel 
forms  the  practical  basis  of  the  building. 
In  addition  to  the  many  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  by  the  Herbert  Snell  firm,  it 
has  been  deemed  expedient  to  add  fur¬ 
niture  and  home  furnishings,  groceries, 
china  and  glass  ware,  kitchen  hardware, 
millinery,  jewellery,  drug  sundries,  sta¬ 
tionery,  confectionery,  and  men's  and 
boys’  clothing. 

Mi.  Herbert  Snell,  though  a  voting 
Englishman,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  18S0, 
received  the  latter  part  of  his  education 
in  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  where  he  also 
began  his  business  career  in  the  dry 
goods  tiade.  Coming  west  to  Winnipeg, 
he  was  employed  for  a  time  with  Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  after  which  he  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Gordon  Drysdale  of 
\  ancouver,  B.C.  Having  travelled  for 
three  years  for  Messrs.  Gault  Bros., 
of  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  Mr.  Snell 
added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  West, 
especially  in  covering  the  ground  from 
Winnipeg  to  Victoria  with  his  firm's 
factory  line. 

In  1904  Mr.  Snell  finally  settled  in  Moose 
Jaw,  forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  R.  H. 
Clarke,  and  carrying  on  trade  under  the 
firm  name  of  Clarke  and  Snell,  previous 
to  the  founding  of  the  now  widely  known 
business  of  Herbert  Snell,  Ltd.  Mr.  Snell 
has  served  several  terms  in  the  capacity  of 
alderman  in  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw,  and  is 
a  diiector  of  the  Executors'  and  Adminis¬ 
trators’  Trust  Company.  He  has  been 
closely  identified  with  Y.M.C.A.  work, 
being  a  director  and  past  president  of 
the  association.  He  is  well  known  in 
military  circles,  being  major  in  the  95th 
Saskatchewan  Rifles,  commanding  the 
Moose  Jaw  detachment  of  the  regiment. 


SNIDER  DOHAN,  LTD. 

In  1906  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Snider,  who  had 
been  a  successful  rancher  for  many  years 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Southern  Alberta, 
settled  in  Swift  Current  and  established 
himself  in  business  as  a  real  estate 
broker,  operating  under  the  title  of  the 
Swift  Current  Land  Company,  Ltd.  With 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Western  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  keen  eye  on  the  upward 
tendency  of  real  estate  values,  Mr.  Snider 
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developed  a  highly  successful  business.  In 
1911  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Dohan  joined  Mr. 
Snider  in  partnership,  and  the  operations 
of  the  business  were  extended  in  every 
direction.  For  some  time  the  firm  was 
known  as  Snider,  Dohan  &  Co.,  but  on 
January  1,  1912,  the  business  was  incor¬ 
porated  and  conducted  under  its  present 
title.  The  company  handles  all  classes  of 
real  estate,  insurance,  loans,  bonds,  and 
general  finance,  but  specializes  in  inside 
city  property  and  warehouse  sites.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  record 
that  in  1910  Mr.  Snider  purchased  from  the 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  10  acres  of  land 
at  Swift  Current,  adjoining  the  tracks  of 
the  railway  company,  at  the  rate  of  $250 
per  acre.  It  was  subdivided  and  laid  out 
by  the  firm  strictly  for  warehouse  sites,  and 
is  worth  to-day  850  per  frontage  foot,  or 
$12,500  per  acre.  Several  large  warehouse 
companies  have  purchased  sites  on  this 
tract  and  erected  warehouses.  Mr.  Snider 
also  purchased  in  October  1911  one  half 
section,  or  320  acres  of  land,  situated  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  the  town.  For  this  he 
paid  $19,200,  and  sold  it  in  April  1912  for 
$80,000.  These  are  two  striking  instances 
of  the  remarkable  increase  of  land  values 
at  Swift  Current.  Mr.  Snider  was  born  in 
Norfolk  County,  Ontario,  in  1862,  and  was 
educated  at  Simcoe  High  School.  He  was 
engaged  in  ranching  in  Southern  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  from  1883  to  1906.  Mr. 
Snider  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 


development  of  Swift  Current,  and  is 
associated  with  many  public  movements, 
having  been  mayor  of  the  town  from  1909 
to  1912.  He  is  president  of  the  Swift 
Current  Farmers'  Milling  and  Elevator 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Stirling  Trust  Corporation.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Swift  Current  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Dohan  was  born  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  Quebec,  in  1882.  He  was  educated 
there,  and  went  to  the  Western  Provinces 
in  1903,  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  He  travelled 


extensively  throughout  the  Prairie  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  finally  settled  in  Swift  Current 
in  1907,  when  the  town  had  a  population 
of  only  about  600.  Mr.  Dohan  is  a  director 
of  the  Moote  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  A.  M.  Snider  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  a  member  of  the  Swift  Current 
Board  of  Trade. 


WILLIAM  CHARLES  SUTHERLAND 

The  Hon.  William  Charles  Sutherland, 
B.A.,  M.L.A.,  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
Saskatchewan  public  life,  and  is  an  ex- 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
that  province.  He  is  a  resident  of  Saska¬ 
toon,  and  although  he  has  retired  from  legal 
practice,  is  a  conspicuous  member  of 
several  public  companies  and  associations. 
He  is  a  native  of  Embro,  Oxford  County, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  born  on  June  7, 
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1865.  Mr.  Sutherland  was  educated  at 
the  public  and  high  schools  of  Orangeville, 
Ontario,  and  at  McGill  University.  He 
came  to  Manitoba  in  1895  and  studied  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  Manitoba  Bar  in 
1900.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Saska¬ 
toon  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
North-West  Territories.  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Saskatoon  and  the  rich  districts 
contiguous  to  it  Mr.  Sutherland  has  played 
a  prominent  part.  When  Saskatoon  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1903  he  became 
its  first  secretary-treasurer.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  became  an  alderman  and  held 
office  for  two  terms,  meanwhile  taking  up 
farm  lands  in  the  Goose  Lake  district,  and 
being  largely  instrumental  in  colonizing 
that  particular  area.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Saskatchewan  Legislature  in  1905,  and  was 
appointed  Deputy  Speaker.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1908,  and  became  Speaker, 
resigning  that  office  in  1912.  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land  owns  a  large  wheat  and  stock  farm 
near  Saskatoon,  where  he  makes  a  speciality 
of  breeding  Yorkshire  hogs,  Clydesdale 
horses,  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  Shropshire 
sheep.  He  is  president  of  the  Saskat¬ 

chewan  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  vice- 
president  of  the  Saskatchewan  Horse 

Breeders’  Association,  and  a  director  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
and  was  recently  elected  vice-president 
of  the  new  Dominion  Winter  Fairs  Board. 
Among  the  commercial  enterprises  with 
which  he  is  connected  is  the  Canada 

National  F'ire  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president.  In  politics 

Mr.  Sutherland  is  a  Liberal. 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Thomas  &  Co.,  architects, 
civil  engineers,  and  real  estate  and  financial 
brokers,  was  established  in  the  city  of 
Moose  Jaw  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Thomas,  who  is 
a  qualified  civil  engineer,  and  also  a  re¬ 
gistered  Saskatchewan  architect  holding 
a  diploma  from  the  Ro}fal  Institute  of 
Canadian  architects.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
born  in  North  Wales  in  1870.  Before 
going  to  Canada  he  was  employed  by  some 
of  the  leading  railway  companies  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Vickers, 
Sons,  and  Maxim  in  their  town  develop¬ 
ment  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  and  by  Lever 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  in  their  town  planning  of 
famous  Port  Sunlight.  Mr.  Thomas 
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reached  Canada  at  a  time  when  there 
was  an  urgent  call  for  men  of  engineer¬ 
ing  skill,  and  for  eight  years  lie  was 
engaged  on  the  railways  of  the  Dominion 
and  also  in  the  United  States,  at  different 
times  being  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  New  York  Subways 
Railways.  With  such  qualifications  of 
tiaining  and  experience  in  constructive 
engineering  and  town  planning,  Mr. 
1  homas  was  well  equipped  to  enter  upon 
a  business  career  for  himself  in  the  rapidly 
developing  western  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
In  searching  about  for  a  town  in  which  to 
locate  and  establish  his  firm  as  real  estate 
brokers,  Mr.  Thomas  quickly  saw  the  great 
possibilities  of  Moose  Jaw.  To-day  he  is 
confident  that  Moose  Jaw  is  destined  to 
become  the  Winnipeg  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  he  and  his  firm  are  identified  actively 
with  all  projects  that  tend  towards  this 
development.  Mr.  Thomas  himself  is  em¬ 
phatic  in  his  prediction  that  the  year  1915 
will  see  Moose  Jaw  with  a  population  of 
at  least  60,000.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  city,  and  takes  an 
active  interest  in  municipal  and  other 
public  affairs.  The  firm  of  Thomas  &  Co. 
conduct  the  general  business  of  architects 
and  real  estate  brokers,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  are  interested  in  the  handling  of 
inside  properties  in  Moose  Jaw.  They 
have  on  their  books  the  names  of  a  number 
of  English  capitalists,  and  have  established 
a  branch  office  in  London,  England.  The 
firm  also  has  a  branch  office  at  Estcvan  in 
Southern  Saskatchewan,  and  arc  paying 
special  attention  to  the  investment  of 
capital  for  the  development  of  the  lignite 
coal-fields. 


THOMPSON,  CAMPBELL,  SMITH,  AND 
BAKER 

By  the  amalgamation  of  the  interests 
of  two  old-established  firms,  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Baker  and  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Campbell,  who  had  been  in  the  city 
for  many  years,  a  business  concern  of  great 
strength  and  wide  range  of  operations  was 
brought  into  being  in  Moose  Jaw.  The 
four  gentlemen  named  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  business,  and 
are  particularly  well  versed  in  local  condi¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Thompson  having  been  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Moose  Jaw.  The 
partners  deal  in  city  and  farm  properties, 
negotiate  loans,  and  are  agents  for  some 


of  the  largest  loan  companies  in  the 
Dominion.  They  maintain  an  investment 
department,  and  handle  private  funds  for 
clients,  investing  in  first  mortgage  securi¬ 
ties,  which  net  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
also  conduct  an  insurance  business  in  all 
classes  of  policies,  such  as  fire,  life,  acci¬ 
dent,  employers’  liability,  fidelity  guarantee, 
hail,  tornado,  and  contractors’  bonds.  An 
important  feature  of  their  business  has 
been  the  marketing  of  near-by  subdivisions. 
Norwood  Heights  was  introduced  by  them 
in  1911,  and  lots  sold  at  $125  then  are  now 
selling  at  over  $250.  This  property  is 
situated  in  the  north-west  of  Moose  Jaw, 
one  mile  within  the  city  limits,  and  has 
shown  handsome  profits  to  those  who 
have  invested  in  it.  The  firm  now  has 
on  the  market  the  subdivision  of 
Westview,  adjoining  the  new  industrial 
section. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Thompson  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  1878,  and  came  to 
Moose  Jaw  over  twenty  years  ago.  He  is 
a  director  of  Industrial  Homesites,  Ltd.,  and 
is  a  member  of  both  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Real  Estate  Board  in  Moose  Jaw.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Campbell  was  born  in  Ontario  in 
1881.  He  was  educated  there  and  came 
West  in  1900.  He  spent  eight  years  in 
mercantile  business  in  Winnipeg,  and  then 
settled  in  Moose  Jaw.  He  is  secretary- 
treasurcr  of  Industrial  Homesites,  Ltd., 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Real  Estate  Board.  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith  was 
born  in  I  oronto  in  1864.  He  was  educated 
at  Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto 
University,  and  was  a  commercial  traveller 
in  Western  Canada  for  twenty-six  years 
prior  to  settling  in  Moose  Jaw  and  entering 
into  real  estate  operations.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  director  of  Industrial  Homesites,  Ltd., 
and  a  member  of  both  boards.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Baker  is  a  native  of  Napanee,  Ontario, 
where  he  was  born  in  1886.  He  went  to 
Manitoba  in  1892,  and  settled  in  Moose 
Jaw  six  years  ago,  since  operating  in 
general  financial  business.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Moose  Jaw  Real  Estate  Board, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Homesites, 
Ltd.,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 


contested  the  scat  in  190.4.  when  lie  was 
only  beaten  by  the  narrow  majority  of  28, 
whilst  he  was  defeated  by  only  20  votes 
when  he  stood  for  the  Provincial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  From  1897  until  1904  he  held  the 
office  of  Public  Prosecutor  under  the 
Dominion  Government.  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  is  of  Scottish  parentage,  was  born  in 
Wellington,  Canada,  and  educated  at  the 
Rockwood  Academy.  He  studied  law  with 
Messrs.  Beatty,  Chadwick,  Thomson,  and 
Blockstock,  of  Toronto,  now  known  as 
Beatty,  Blockstock,  Fascott,  Calm,  and 
Cheswood.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Thomson,  Kennedy,  and  Hord, 
of  \\  olselev,  Saskatchewan. 


HAROLD  AUSTIN  TUBBY 

Mr.  Harold  Austin  Tubby  holds  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Wolseley 
branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
Born  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1886,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  extraction,  lie  was  educated  at  Dufferin 
School  and  the  Upper  Canada  College, 
1  oronto.  Mr.  lubby  started  his  business 
career  in  the  Ontario  Bank  in  1902,  and 
in  1904  joined  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  came  West  later, 
where  he  worked  from  junior  clerk  to 
manager,  h  or  four  years  lie  was  manager 
of  the  Lemberg,  Saskatchewan,  branch  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  and  has  held 
his  present  position  at  Wolseley  since  April 
1912.  Mr.  Tubby  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Council.  He  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  sportsman,  being  a  member  of 
the  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  for  whom  he  rows  bow  when  in 
Toronto.  Besides  being  owner  of  his  own 
residence  in  town,  he  owns  a  farm  of  320 
acres  north  of  the  town  and  some  real 
estate  in  Prince  Albert,  and  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  West. 


LEYI  THOMSON 

Mr.  Levi  Thomson  was  elected  as  the 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  for 
the  Qu’Appelle  division  in  1911  by  a 
majority  of  424  votes.  He  had  previously 
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THOMPSON  AND  CROCKART 

Among  the  best  and  most  widely  known 
linns  of  architects  in  Western  Canada  is  to 
be  counted  that  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Crockart,  who  occupy  large  and  com¬ 
modious  offices  in  Saskatoon,  where  they 
employ  a  large  staff  of  skilled  assistants. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Thompson  was  born  and 
educated  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  which  city 
he  also  received  his  early  training  in  his 
profession  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  P.  K. 
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Young,  A.R.I.B.A.,  the  renowned  architect. 
Later  he  studied  engineering  in  the 
Caledonian  Railway  engineer  s  office,  under 
the  present  manager,  U.  A.  Mathieson,  who 
was  then  engineer-in-chief.  He  was  also 
for  some  years  contractor’s  agent  and 
engineer  on  the  Moulmain  Water  Works, 
India. 

Coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Thompson  com¬ 
menced  operations  as  a  contracting 
engineer,  and  in  this  capacity  completed 
important  contracts  for  the  various  rail- 


fession  at  the  art  schools  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  Coming  to  Canada  in  1911, 
he  joined  Mr.  Thompson,  since  when  the 
firm  has  operated  under  its  present  title. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  an  associate  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  both 
partners  are  registered  architects  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Saskatchewan  and  are  prominent 
public  men,  taking  an  interest  in  all  that 
appertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 


branch  at  Prince  Pidward’s  Island.  His 
desire  to  come  West,  however,  induced 
him  to  leave  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  he  joined  the  Union  Bank  of 
Canada  at  Boissevain,  Manitoba.  He 
shortly  after  went  to  Souris  as  accountant, 
and  three  months  later  went  to  Regina  in 
the  same  capacity.  In  May  1907  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  Asquith  (Saskat¬ 
chewan)  branch  and  the  following  year  was 
transferred  to  the  management  at  Mile¬ 
stone,  Saskatchewan.  He  was  entrusted 


THOMPSON  AND  CROCKART,  ARCHITECTS,  SASKATOON. 


1.  The  City  of  Saskatoon  Power  House. 

ways.  It  was  not  till  1908  that  he  settled 
in  Saskatoon,  to  follow  his  profession  as  a 
civil  engineer  and  architect.  His  first  im¬ 
portant  undertaking  was  the  preparation 
of  the  plans  for  the  City  Power  House  and 
the  supervision  of  the  erection.  He  has 
acted  as  associate  architect  on  a  large 
number  of  buildings,  of  which  the  more 
important  are  the  Cockshutt  Warehouse, 
the  Saskatoon  Mill,  and  the  Banks  of 
Montreal,  Hamilton,  Commerce,  also  the 
Union,  Royal,  and  Dominion  Banks. 

Mr.  Crockart  was  born  and  educated  at 
Stirling,  Scotland,  and  studied  for  his  pro- 


2.  Reinforced  Concrete  Office 

GEORGE  M.  UPHAM 

Mr.  George  M.  Upham,  manager  of  the 
Indian  Head  branch  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  Canada,  comes  of  an  old  English  family 
who  emigrated  from  England  in  1632. 
Upham,  the  town  of  his  birth  in  New 
Brunswick,  was  named  after  the  family. 
After  the  completion  of  his  education  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  High  School,  he  entered 
the  Old  Halifax  Bank  and  remained  with 
them  after  the  absorption  by  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  1903.  By  1906  he 
had  so  advanced  in  the  Bank’s  service  that 
he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Montague 
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Building  on  Third  Avenue,  Saskatoon. 

with  the  opening  of  the  Wainwright, 
Saskatchewan,  branch  in  1910,  and  two 
months  later  took  over  his  present  charge 
at  Indian  Head. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  YICARS 

The  interests  of  Mr.  William  George  Vicars 
in  Qu’Appelle  and  elsewhere  are  many  and 
varied.  Primarily  his  business  is  that  of  a 
lumber  and  coal  merchant,  and  he  has  also 
for  some  years  been  farming  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  He  is  the  manager  in 
Qu’Appelle  for  the  Beaver  Lumber  Company, 
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operating  in  lumber,  building  materials,  and 
coal.  He  is  also  partner  in  ,the  firm  of 
\  icars  and  Morgan,  implement  agents  and 
dealers,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000.  Mr. 
\  icai  s  also  has  interests  in  Calgary.  His 
farms  comprise  two  sections,  and  he  has 
800  acres  under  cultivation.  These  pro¬ 
perties  aie  partly  fenced,  and  on  them  are 
erected  a  house,  barn,  and  stables.  The 
raising  of  wheat  is  the  chief  industry,  but 
Mr.  \  icars  also  runs  80  head  of  cattle, 
30  horses,  and  a  herd  of  swine.  Mr. 
\icais  was  born  at  Lindsey,  Victoria 
County,  Ontario,  in  1865.  He  went  to 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan  in  1882  with 
no  capital,  and  after  working  for  some 
years  started  farming  for  himself  on  a 
homestead.  In  the  growth  of  the  town 
Mr.  \  icars  associated  himself  very  closely. 
He  was  a  municipal  councillor  for  four 
years,  and  was  honoured  by  election  to 
the  mayoralty  in  1911.  In  former  years 
he  served  as  reeve  of  the  municipality. 
In  1899  he  stood  for  the  Provincial 
Legislative  Assembly,  but  was  beaten  by 
a  very  narrow  majority.  He  is  a  Con¬ 
servative,  and  continues  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics. 

F.  J.  WALSH  &  CO.,  LTD. 

One  of  the  important  business  enter¬ 
prises  of  Moose  Jaw  is  that  conducted  by 
F.  J.  Walsh  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  coal,  wood,  and 
farming  implement  merchants.  It  was 
established  in  1906  by  Messrs.  F.  J.  and 
William  Walsh,  and  its  operations  are 
conducted  from  a  large  store  and  office 
building  of  three  stories  and  basement, 
occupuying  a  site  of  32  by  90  ft.  The 
company  supplies  Lethbridge  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal,  while  its  wood  is  obtained 
principally  from  British  Columbia.  The 
business  employs  ten  hands,  and  has  grown 
largely  in  recent  years,  the  fuel  business 
doubling  annually.  Mr.  F.  J.  Walsh,  who 
manages  the  business,  is  a  native  of 
Ontario,  and  went  West  with  his  parents 
in  1879.  He  settled  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1886, 
and  although  still  a  young  man,  he  can  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  city. 

I*  or  some  years  Mr.  Walsh  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  ranching.  Then  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  left  that  company  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  to  enter  upon  his  present  business. 
He  is  a  prominent  Freemason,  an  Odd¬ 
fellow,  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  Mr. 
Walsh  served  as  alderman  of  Moose  Jaw 


for  three  years,  and  retired  from  the 
Council  in  1912,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
his  business.  Mr.  William  Walsh  is  an 
uncle  to  the  manager  of  the  company,  and 
was  also  born  in  Ontario.  He  has,  however, 
been  in  the  \\  estern  States  of  America  and 
Western  Canada  since  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  settling  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1882, 
became  one  of  the  pioneers.  Mr.  Walsh 
has  now  retired  from  actual  business.  At 
one  time  or  another  he  owned  some  of  the 
most  valuable  property  in  the  city,  and 
recently  sold  his  original  homestead,  com¬ 


prising  320  acres,  adjoining  the  city  limits, 
for  $56,000. 


THE  J.  G.  WAYNE  REALTY  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  J.  G.  Wayne  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
is  one  of  the  leading  firms  dealing  in  real 
estate,  mortgages,  and  insurance  in  Prince 
Albert,  where  they  have  commodious 
offices  and  an  efficient  office  staff.  Major 
J.  G.  Wayne  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bradshaw,  Finn,  and  Wayne  from  1907  until 
1910,  and  later  founded  the  present  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  capital  of  $  too, 000.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Glanville,  the  other  member  of  the  firm, 
entered  into  partnership  in  1911. 
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The  real  estate  operations  of  the  firm 
are  confined  to  choice  city  properties  and 
valuable  residential  subdivisions.  Among 
the  more  important  subdivisions  placed 
upon  the  market  in  recent  times,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Central  Subdivision, 
which  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  best  resi¬ 
dential  quarter  of  the  city,  and  on  which 
upwards  of  $5,000  was  spent  in  improve¬ 
ments.  The  lots  were  originally  sold  at 
from  $75  to  $250  each,  and  are  at  present 
valued  at  from  $300  to  $1,000.  It  is 
possible  that  the  most  important  branch 


of  this  company’s  business  lies  in  the 
investment  of  capital  for  Old  Country 
investors.  This  has  always  been  judici¬ 
ously  done,  and  the  number  of  such  clients 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  company  are 
the  Prince  Albert  representatives  of  the 
following  important  insurance  and  mort¬ 
gage  loan  companies :  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation  of  England, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Fire,  the  Montreal  Canada 
Fire,  the  British  Empire  General  Insur¬ 
ance,  the  Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  for  both  life  and  loan  branches,  the 
British  Columbia  Permanent  Loan  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Standard  Trusts  Company,  and 
the  Columbia  Insurance  Company  of  Jersey 
City  (Automobile). 


J.  G.  WAYNE  REALTY  COMPANY,  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


Specimen-  or  House  erected  by  the  Company. 


- 
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Main  Street,  North  Battleford.  2.  Panorama  ok  Saskatoon  from  Thompson  Chambers. 
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Major  Wayne  was  born  and  received  his 
education  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  was  in  the  British  Army, 
and  saw  foreign  service  in  India,  Egypt, 
and  South  Africa.  Since  his  arrival  in 
Canada  in  1905,  he  lias  served  with  the 
95th  and  105th  Foot  Regiments,  and  at 
present  is  second  in  command  of  the  52nd 
Regiment  Prince  Albert  Volunteers.  He 
is  also  widely  known  as  an  excellent  rifle 
and  revolver  shot,  and  occupies  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  president  of  the  Saskatchewan  Rifle 
Association. 

Mr.  Glanville  was  born  in  London, 
England,  and  educated  at  the  Whitgift 
School,  Croydon,  and  King’s  College, 
London.  He  had  several  years'  experience 
with  the  Bank  of  Africa  in  their  London 
office,  and  this  has  been  of  very  consider¬ 
able  value  to  him  in  his  present  position. 
Mr.  Glanville  came  to  Canada  in  1910,  and 
after  seven  or  eight  months  of  farm  life, 
joined  Major  Wayne.  He  is  fond  of 
motoring  and  all  branches  of  outdoor 
sport. 


GEORGE  WEAVER,  LTD. 

This  incorporated  company,  which  was 
established  by  Mr.  George  Weaver  in  1910, 
does  an  extensive  business  in  real  estate 
and  investments,  handling  many  valuable 
properties,  and  acting  as  agents  for 
Canadian  and  foreign  clients.  The  offices 
are  in  Saskatoon.  The  company  has 
holdings  in  all  parts  of  this  city,  and  also 
owns  in  Melfort  a  property  of  56  acres, 
all  of  which  is  within  the  city  limits,  and 
is  valued  at  over  $60,000.  Mr.  Weaver, 
the  principal  of  the  business,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  in  1856.  For  many 
years  he  was  travelling  as  a  manufacturer’s 
agent,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  building 
trade.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1903,  and 
took  up  a  farm  of  320  acres  in  the  Temis- 
kaming  district,  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
He  was  president  of  the  Temiskaming 
Board  of  Trade,  1908-9.  Mr.  Weaver 


went  West  in  1910,  and  a  week  after  his 
arrival  in  Saskatoon,  opened  the  business 
which  lie  now  controls.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Saskatoon  Real  Estate  Board,  and  is 
prominently  associated  with  many  public 
movements.  The  business  has  grown  very 
rapidly  under  his  direction,  and  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  March  of  1912.  Many 
of  its  clients  are  residents  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


WEYBURN  REALTY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Weyburn  Realty  Company,  Ltd., 
are  among  the  biggest  holders  of  real 
estate  in  Weyburn,  controlling  about 
$500,000  worth  of  property.  The  firm  were 
originally  known  as  W.  B.  Proctor  &  Co. 
until  incorporation  was  granted  in  1912. 
Their  head  office  is  at  Toronto.  The 
president,  Mr.  W.  B.  Proctor,  was  born  in 
Ontario,  and  has  had  a  large  banking  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Charles  E.  H.  Boune  is  manager 
for  Weyburn  ;  he  was  in  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  Ontario  for  ten  years, 
and  was  for  one  year  and  a  half  associated 
with  the  president  of  this  firm  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  business.  He  was  born  in  Prince 
Albert,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  firm  handle  close-in  city 
property  exclusively  and  have  a  good 
clientele.  When  this  business  was  operat¬ 
ing  as  W.  B.  Proctor  &  Co.,  Mr.  Proctor 
foresaw  the  development  of  Weyburn  and 
raised  more  capital  in  the  East  in  order  to 
buy  up  large  tracts  of  land.  The  high-class 
subdivisions  placed  on  the  market  are 
Highfield  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Strathcona 
Place,  all  within  one  mile  of  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  firm  own  and  have  put  on 
the  market  the  best  high-class  residential 
subdivision,  called  “  Riverdale.”  Much 
money  has  been  spent  on  improving  this 
property,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town  and  facing  the  river.  The  streets  are 
boulevarded  and  are  100  ft.  wide.  The  lots 
have  a  frontage  of  66  ft.  and  are  verjr  deep. 


while  the  Hospital  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
property.  The  firm  also  own  considerable 
property  in  the  business  section  of  the 
town,  which  was  originally  worth  about 
$20,000  but  is  now  valued  at  $100,000, 
and  have  valuable  property  facing  the 
railway  south-east  of  the  town.  They  also 
loan  on  first  mortgages,  a  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  which  brings  in  8  per  cent,  guaran¬ 
teed  interest. 

YATES,  LTD. 

The  business  of  Yates,  Ltd.,  of  which 
Mr.  Milwarde  Yates  is  president,  was 
founded  in  1901,  and  was  the  first  real 
estate  and  financial  brokerage  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Swift  Current.  The  company 
handles  principally  farm  lands  and  ranches, 
but  does  a  general  realty  business,  as  well 
as  handling  investments  for  clients.  Money 
for  Canadian  and  English  investors  can  be 
placed  by  the  company  on  first  mortgage 
to  net  7  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  very  best 
security.  The  company  also  acts  as  agents 
for  property,  invests  trust  funds,  and  advises 
re  buying  and  selling  of  property.  Mr. 
Yates  is  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  where  he  was  born  in  1879.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Venturers’ 
School,  Bristol,  and  came  to  Canada  in 
1901,  settling  at  Swift  Current.  Previous 
to  coming  to  Canada  he  saw  active  service 
in  South  Africa  from  1899  to  1901,  holding 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  Irish  Yeomanry.  At 
Swift  Current  Mr.  Yates  was  associated  with 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  town  and  then 
established  his  present  business.  He  owns 
two  ranches,  each  of  5,000  acres,  one 
situated  18  miles  north-east  of  the  town 
and  the  other  distant  north  31  miles.  On 
these  Mr.  Yates  breeds  stock  extensively, 
and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
breeder  in  Canada  of  the  American  saddle 
horse.  He  is  closely  associated  with  all 
public  affairs,  and  is  major  of  D  Squadron 
ot  the  27th  Saskatchewan  Light  Horse. 
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A  BATTERY  OF  REAPERS  IN  SASKATCHEWAN. 


REGINA 


RIOR  to  the  year  1882, 
when  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway 
built  its  line  through 
Southern  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  the  site  of 
Regina  was  a  deso¬ 
late  patch  of  virgin 
prairie  situated  in  a  vast  plain  given  over 
to  roaming  bands  of  Indians  and  an 
occasional  hunter.  The  settlement  of 
Western  Canada  had  scarcely  commenced  ; 
in  fact,  beyond  the  western  boundary  of 
Manitoba  the  white  population  of  Canada 
scarcely  amounted  to  more  than  8,000 
souls.  Immigration  to  the  North  American 
Continent  from  Europe  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Canada,  especially  Ontario,  and  to  the 
United  States.  The  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories  and  British  Columbia  were  prac¬ 
tically  unknown,  inasmuch  as  to  the 
ordinary  immigrants  they  were  inacces¬ 
sible. 

Regina  first  came  into  prominence  when 
the  seat  of  Government  of  the  North- 
West  Territories  was  transferred  from 
Battleford  to  the  southern  town  and 
when  the  headquarters  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police  were  established  there. 
Commercial  importance,  however,  was 


not  to  come  for  many  years.  From  1882 
to  1897  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
almost  imperceptible,  manifesting  itself 
merely  in  two  or  three  small  business 
blocks,  a  very  few  moderate-sized  resi¬ 
dences,  a  railway  station,  a  police  station, 
the  Government  buildings,  and  some 
distance  away  on  the  prairie  the  barracks 
of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police. 
When  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long  Lake, 
and  Saskatchewan  Railway  was  built  and 
intersected  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
at  Regina,  the  town  became  the  dis¬ 
tributing  centre  for  a  very  large  area, 
but  an  area  that  for  many  years  sup¬ 
ported  only  the  scantiest  of  populations. 
Afterwards  the  line  had  no  little  influence 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  large 
wholesale  business  which  Regina  to-day 
transacts. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  there  commenced 
the  movement  which  in  a  few  short 
years  created  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  West.  Gradually  the  trend  of 
immigration  had  been  deflected  from  the 
United  States  and  directed  to  Western 
Canada,  and  even  many  Britons  who  had 
previously  settled  in  the  southern  republic 
seized  the  opportunity  to  re-establish 
themselves  under  the  British  flag.  In 
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common  with  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and 
Vancouver,  Regina  benefited  from  the 
increased  immigration  to  the  West. 
Gradually  its  population  grew,  increasing 
from  2,645  in  1901  to  over  7,000  in  1906 
and  to  10,000  in  1908.  Incorporation  as 
a  city  was  obtained  in  1903,  and  in 
1905,  when  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  were  granted  autono¬ 
mous  governments,  Regina  became  the 
political  capital  of  the  latter.  The  flood 
of  immigration  gathered  force  with  each 
succeeding  year  and  swept  across  the 
country,  developing  its  lands  and  building 
up  its  cities.  Already  well  known  as  the 
seat  of  Government  in  Saskatchewan, 
it  was  but  natural  that  Regina  should  be 
the  destination  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  new  arrivals.  From  10,000  in  1908 
the  population  of  the  city  increased  to 
12,000  in  1909,  18,000  in  1910,  30,210 
in  1911,  42,000  in  1912,  50,000  in  1913, 
and  to-day  is  probably  not  less  than  60,000. 
Practically  the  whole  of  these  60,000 
people  have  made  their  "homes  in  Regina 
during  the  past  14  years.  The  increase 
in  population  was  naturally  reflected  in 
every  branch  of  industry  and  in  civic 
development.  For  example,  in  1904 
permits  were  granted  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  to  cost  $210,000,  in  1912  the 


3.  SECOND  AVENUE. 
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1.  THE  POST  OFFICE. 


2.  ELEVENTH  AVENUE. 


4.  NEW  Y.M.C.A.  BUILDING. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CANADA 


corresponding  figure  amounted  to 
#8,047,309. 

Many  railroads  radiate  from  the  city, 
for  none  of  the  three  great  railway  com¬ 
panies  could  afford  to  neglect  so  promising 
a  traffic  centre.  In  addition  to  the  main 
transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  same  company  has 
built  a  line  south-east  into  Manitoba  and 
another  north-west  to  Saskatoon  via 
Young.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
runs  from  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Prince 
Albert,  and  also  east  to  Winnipeg,  while 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  operates  a  line 
north-east  to  Melville  and  Yorkton,  and 
another  south-east  towards  the  Inter¬ 
national  boundary.  Other  lines  are  also 
under  construction  or  projected.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northern  Railway  share  a  large 
station  that  cost  nearly  #250,000  to  build, 
while  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
announced  its  intention  of  building  a 
station  of  its  own  at  a  cost  of  #500,000. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  Regina 
must  be  advanced  as  one  cause  of  its 
rapid  development  and  a  reason  why  that 
development  should  be  maintained  in  the 
future.  Winnipeg  lies  357  miles  to  the 
east,  Calgary  490  miles  to  the  west. 
Between  Regina  and  Winnipeg  is  only 
one  other  distributing  centre  that  has 
attained  or,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  is 
likely  to  attain  any  importance — Brandon. 
The  latter  city,  however,  is  well  over  200 
miles  distant  and  therefore  hardly  likely 
to  interfere  with  or  capture  any  of  the 
trade  of  Regina.  Between  Regina  and 
Calgary  is  Moose  Jaw,  a  larger  city  than 
Brandon,  and  one  which  has  doubtless 
offered  in  the  past  a  little  effective  rivalry 
to  Regina,  for  it  is  but  42  miles  away. 
Regina,  however,  has  very  much  better 
railway  facilities  and  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  its  leading  position  in  the  province. 

Turning  to  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  the  city  as  it  appears  to-day,  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  in  some  respects 
Regina  differs  materially  from  other 
western  cities.  The  buildings  are  for  the 
most  part  more  artistic,  and  owing  to 
the  comparative  absence  of  “  skyscrapers  ” 
it  has  avoided  the  incongruous  appearance 
presented  by  a  two-story  building  snug¬ 
gling  at  the  foot  of  a  monster  edifice 
standing  120  ft.  high.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  tendency  to  erect  higher  buildings 
even  in  Regina.  The  McCallum  Hill  block, 
ten  stories  high,  has  recently  been  com¬ 


pleted,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  before  the 
end  of  1914  a  second  ten-story  building  will 
stand  as  a  landmark  of  the  city’s  progress. 
The  public  buildings  are  of  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  nature  than  the  majority  of  those  devoted 
to  commercial  pursuits.  The  home  of  the 
Provincial  Government  is  one  of  the  first 
buildings  towards  which  the  tourist  directs 
his  steps,  for  it  is  renowned  throughout 
Canada  as  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  structures  devoted  to 
Provincial  Government.  Occupying  a 
site  of  160  acres  on  the  south  side  of 
Wascana  Lake,  and  within  the  city  limits, 
it  is  modelled  on  the  English  Renaissance 
style  of  architecture  and  affords  a  pleasing 
and  most  dignified  spectacle.  Built  of 
Tyndall  stone — a  kind  of  limestone — the 
edifice  is  543  ft.  in  length,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome  187  ft.  high.  The 
central  portion  of  the  building  is  98  ft. 
in  width  and  267  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  wing 
on  either  side,  each  222  ft.  long  and  72  ft. 
in  depth.  It  cost  the  citizens  of  Regina 
#3,000,000  to  erect,  but  for  this  sum  they 
have  obtained  a  building  of  which  they 
may  well  be  proud.  In  this  and  other 
Government  buildings  nearly  600  people 
are  employed,  and  the  Government,  the 
municipality,  and  the  railways  support 
no  small  proportion  of  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion. 

Other  public  buildings  that  help  to 
beautify  the  city  are  the  post  office,  a 
substantial  and  handsome  building,  cen¬ 
trally  situated  and  conveniently  arranged, 
and  the  City  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Canada.  There  are  also  the  Exhibition 
buildings,  which  are  situated  in  large 
grounds  of  100  acres  in  extent.  The 
Exhibition  grounds  are  well  patronized 
during  fair  times,  when  horse-races  are 
held  on  the  fine  track  and  all  manner 
of  farm  implements  and  produce  exhibited 
in  the  buildings.  The  visitor  to  the  town 
should  not  fail  to  see  these  grounds, 
which  are  among  the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  West,  nor  should  he  neglect 
to  visit  the  barracks  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  the  scene  of  the  execution 
of  the  rebel  Louis  Riel  in  1885. 

There  are  many  institutions  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  the  most  important 
being  Regina  College,  promoted  by  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  university  is  situated  at  Saskatoon, 
and  consequently  many  students  who  have 
passed  through  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  Regina  prefer  to  take  the 
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courses  at  Regina  College  than  to  enter  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  and  reside 
away  from  their  home  town.  The  college 
stands  in  25  acres  of  land  fronting 
Wascana  Lake  and  cost  over  #275,000  to 
erect.  The  teaching  staff  numbers  nearly 
30  and  there  are  about  400  students  on 
the  books.  A  ladies’  residential  college 
in  connection  with  Regina  College  is  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  time  of 
writing,  and  will  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose.  There  are  eight  public  schools, 
a  Roman  Catholic  separate  school,  and  a 
collegiate  institute  or  high  school,  the 
latter  being  a  particularly  fine  building 
with  a  most  up-to-date  equipment.  It  is 
interesting,  as  showing  how  cosmopolitan 
are  the  western  cities,  to  note  that  children 
of  22  nationalities  are  entered  upon  the 
rolls  of  the  public  schools,  a  fact  that 
does  not  help  to  simplify  educational 
matters  in  Western  Canada.  Other  insti¬ 
tutions  include  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 
which  is  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  a 
law  school,  a  normal  school  or  training 
college  for  teachers,  and  three  business 
colleges. 

Two  general  hospitals  and  several  private 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are  maintained 
in  the  city,  the  two  larger  institutions 
being  under  the  management  of  the  city 
and  the  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal  respec¬ 
tively.  The  former,  which  is  known  as 
the  Victoria  Hospital,  cost  #140,000  to 
build  and  has  accommodation  for  100 
patients.  An  isolation  hospital  is  main¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  this.  The  Grey 
Nuns’  Hospital  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
#135,000  and  will  accommodate  84  patients. 
The  charges  at  each  are  identical,  viz. 
public  ward,  f  [  per  day ;  semi-private 
ward,  #2  per  day ;  private  ward,  #3  per 
day. 

Regina  has  some  257  acres  of  land  set 
aside  for  park  purposes,  but  of  this  only 
62  acres  have  been  actually  laid  out  in 
ornamental  or  athletic  parks.  Forty-five 
acres  are  devoted  to  Wascana  Park,  which 
is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Wascana  Lake, 
and  is  gradually  becoming  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  resort.  Victoria  Park,  an  ornamental 
garden  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
contains  over  7  acres,  while  Dominion 
Park  has  over  8  acres  laid  out  for  games 
and  pastimes  of  all  sorts.  Regina  would 
appear  not  to  have  given  such  close 
attention  to  this  subject  as  other  western 
cities,  and  doubtless  feels  that  the 
proximity  of  the  boundless  prairie  renders 
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it  unnecessary  to  provide  many  open 
spaces  within  the  city  limits. 

Public  utilities  are  largely  controlled 
by  the  municipality,  a  plan  that  is  proving 
entirely  beneficial.  The  waterworks  at 
Regina  are  a  striking  example  of  the 
civic  enterprise  of  the  West,  the  City 
Council  having  commenced  and  partly 
completed  the  construction  of  a  system 
which  will  ultimately  give  the  city  a 
daily  supply  of  10,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  system  includes  a  dam  and  reservoir 
with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons 


5,000,000-gallon  reservoir  has  also  been 
built.  1  he  water  rate  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  house  supplied,  but  may 
be  taken  as  approximately  $16  per  annum. 
A  large  electric  light  plant  supplies 
electricity  for  domestic  purposes  at  7 
cents  per  hour  for  the  first  300  kilowatt- 
hours,  and  6  cents  per  hour  subsequently. 
For  power  purposes  electricity  costs  5 
cents  per  hour  for  the  first  300  kilowatt- 
hours,  4  cents  per  hour  for  from  300  to 
600  kilowatt-hours,  and  3^  cents  per  hour 
for  all  in  excess  of  600. 


For  lots  measuring  25  bv  125  ft.  the  price 
at  the  time  of  writing  is  $  1,000,  a  very 
low  figure  indeed.  Many  firms  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  city's  offer  and 
many  warehouses  have  been  erected.  A 
number  of  factories  have  also  been  built 
both  in  this  section  and  elsewhere,  in 
which  a  large  variety  of  products  are 
manufactured.  Regina  is  too  new  a  city 
to  have  become  the  home  of  any  special 
industry  or  even  any  special  group  of 
industries,  that  doubtless  is  a  condition 
that  will  come  later.  At  present  the 


which  are  situated  in  proximity  to  the 
springs  from  which  the  water  is  drawn. 
These  springs  arc  some  8  miles  from  the 
city,  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  a  15-in.  pipe  which  connects 
the  main  reservoir  with  two  intermediate 
storage  basins  having  respectively  a 
capacity  of  65,000  and  x, 000, 000  gallons. 
From  these  basins  two  cast-iron  mains 
10  in.  and  18  in.  respectively  lead  to 
the  city.  The  pumps  are  designed  to 
maintain  a  pressure  of  120  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  in  case  of  fire,  the  normal  domestic 
pressure  being  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.  A 


ANDERSON,  LUNNEY  &  CO.,  REGINA. 

Interior  ok  Okkice. 

The  city  possesses  considerable  property 
which  was  transferred  to  it  from  various 
sources  in  the  past  and  which  at  the 
present  time  forms  an  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  asset.  This  property  consists  of  320 
acres  which  has  been  laid  out  as  an 
industrial  and  wholesale  district  connected 
by  spur  tracks  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  Canadian  Northern,  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways.  In  this  district  the 
city  will  sell  sites  for  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses  at  a  figure  very  much  below  the 
market  value  of  the  property,  provided 
it  is  developed  within  one  year  of  purchase. 
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surrounding  country  with  its  wide  variety 
of  demand  looks  to  Regina  for  its  supplies, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
commodity  in  reasonable  demand  else¬ 
where  that  could  not  be  manufactured 
with  profit  in  the  political  capital  of  the 
fertile  province  of  Saskatchewan. 

ANDERSON,  LUNNEY  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Anderson,  Lunney  &  Co., 
comprising  Messrs.  John  F.  Anderson,  John 
F.  Lunney,  and  James  M.  Anderson,  real 
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estate,  financial,  and  insurance  agents,  was 
established  in  1902,  long  before  Regina 
was  a  city  of  the  dimensions  and  im¬ 
portance  to  which  it  has  attained  in  recent 
years.  Besides  owning  a  considerable 
area  of  farm  lands  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Lunney  &  Co. 
have  extensive  property  in  and  round 
Regina.  One  of  their  properties,  Glenelm 
Park,  situated  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
the  city,  has  been  subdivided  for  suburban 
residential  sites,  and  with  the  enterprise 
which  characterizes  all  the  operations  of 
the  firm,  this  fine  estate  has  been  improved 
and  beautified,  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the 
choicest  locations  around  Regina.  Last  year 
no  fewer  than  19,000  elm-  and  ash-trees 
were  set  out,  and  the  firm  also  graded 
2 6  miles  of  streets.  Anderson,  Lunney  & 
Co.  are  the  owners  of  a  large  number 
of  excellent  business  sites  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  They  have  carried  through 
numerous  large  deals,  and  are  one  of  the 
most  important  real  estate  and  financial 
brokerage  concerns  in  Regina.  They  do 
a  large  insurance  and  loan  business,  and 
are  in  a  position  to  place  small  or  large 
amounts  on  first  mortgage  securities  on 
either  farm  or  city  property  at  good  rates 
of  interest.  Mr.  J.  F.  Anderson  is  a 
Canadian,  and  was  born  in  Norwood, 
Ontario,  in  1878.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  province,  and  proceeded  to  the 
West  in  1903.  Mr.  Lunney  was  born  in 
Durham,  Ontario,  in  1878.  He  emigrated 
to  the  Western  Provinces  in  1904,  and  was 
with  the  International  Harvester  Company 
for  two  years,  prior  to  entering  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Messrs.  Anderson  in  1906. 
Mr.  ].  M.  Anderson,  like  his  brother,  was 
born  in  Norwood. 


SOLBI  J.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  Solbi  J.  Anderson,  of  Regina,  who 
joined  the  Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  19x0  now  holds  the  post  of 
district  manager,  and  has  charge  of  an 
area  extending  from  the  city  of  Regina 
east  to  the  Manitoba  boundary  and  from 
Qu’Appelle  to  Bulyea.  In  1911  Mr 
Anderson  wrote  more  business  than  any 
other  of  the  company’s  representatives. 
A  native  of  Ireland,  he  came  to  Canada 
with  his  parents,  who  are  large  farmers  in 
Manitoba,  in  1887,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Winnipeg  High  School.  For  three 
years  he  was  a  teacher  in  Manitoba,  and 


for  fifteen  years  he  was  employed  as  a 
druggist.  From  1905  until  1910  he 
conducted  a  store  of  his  own  in  Sydney 
with  considerable  success. 


AUGUSTUS  H.  BALL 

While  the  educational  system  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  provides  a  maximum  of  local 
control  in  certain  regards,  much  adminis¬ 
trative  work  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  in  which  since 
April  1912  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Ball  has  held 
the  important  post  of  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Ball  was  born  in  London,  England, 
in  1873,  and  emigrated  to  Western  Canada 
in  1890,  continuing  his  scholastic  studies  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  from  which  he 
graduated  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1895. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  be  began  his  life- 
work  as  an  educator,  commencing  as  a 
teacher  in  a  rural  school,  and  in  1903 
becoming  Inspector  of  Schools  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  old  North-West 
Territories.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
brought  very  closely  into  contact  with 
what  is  perhaps  the  chief  educational 
problem  of  Western  Canada,  namely  that 
of  adapting  schools  to  the  needs  of  the 
large  number  of  foreign  settlements  in  the 
province.  The  work  of  assimilating  these 
settlements  so  as  to  make  them  character¬ 
istic  of  Canadian  national  life  must  begin 
in  the  public  schools,  and  Mr.  Ball's 
intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  immi¬ 
grant  communities,  his  ability  to  regard 
the  subject  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
his  profound  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  impressing  them  with  the  benefits  of 
British  institutions,  and  his  practical 
familiarity  with  educational  methods,  have 
enabled  him  to  do  invaluable  service  in 
the  promotion  of  a  rational  patriotism 
among  the  multitudes  who  are  making 
Saskatchewan  their  home. 

Mr.  Ball  served  as  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  eight  years,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School 
at  Regina.  Meantime,  in  the  broader 
educational  arena  of  the  province  he  had 
made  his  influence  felt,  and  in  1907  was 
elected  to  the  first  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  an  office  which  he  still 
holds. 

In  1905  he  finished,  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  a  course  of  studies  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
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of  Laws,  a  course  very  directly  related  to 
and  doubtless  chosen  for  its  bearing  on 
such  duties  as  he  now  performs. 


BROOK  AND  ALLISON 

The  firm  of  Brook  and  Allison  were 
established  in  1907,  at  Regina,  as  real 
estate  brokers,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  loans,  and  acting  as  fire 
insurance  and  general  agents.  They  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  general  agents 
for  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  for  the 
Alberta  lands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  and  handle  the  irrigated  farms 
between  Medicine  Hat  and  Calgary.  The 
firm  also  handle  improved  and  unimproved 
lands  in  all  parts  of  Saskatchewan,  and  the 
non-irrigated  lands  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  Central  Alberta.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Company  have  altogether 
in  Alberta  between  six  and  seven  million 
acres.  Some  idea  of  the  extensive  nature 
of  Brook  and  Allison’s  operations  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in  less  than  one 
month,  viz.  from  November  20th  to 
December  16,  1911,  they  put  through  deals 
to  the  value  of  #  175,000  in  the  Regina  city 
property.  The  National  Trust  Company 
alone  paid  the  firm  #50,000  cash  for  a 
corner  lot  of  Cornwall  Street  and  Eleventh 
Avenue,  Regina.  Messrs.  Brook  and 
Allison  also  handle  the  property  known  as 
Rosemont,  which  is  situated  directly 
opposite  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  and 
sold  some  #200,000  worth  of  this  property 
alone  from  July  1911  to  March  1912.  Mr. 
Brook  was  born  and  educated  in  England, 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  real  estate 
business  in  the  West  since  April  1907.  He 
owns  a  good  deal  of  property  personally  in 
the  fine  city  of  Regina.  Mr.  Allison  is  a 
Canadian.  He  has  had  a  long  experience 
in  real  estate  operations,  and  before 
becoming  associated  with  Mr.  Brook  was 
manager  in  Regina  of  the  National  Finance 
Company.  He  has  large  financial  interests 
in  the  capital  city  of  Saskatchewan. 


H.  H.  CAMPKIN 

The  insurance  business  conducted  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Campkin,  whose  head  office  is  in 
Regina,  extends  throughout  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan,  for  which  territory  he 
is  the  sole  agent  of  the  British  Crown 
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Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  Eng- 
land.  Mr.  Campkin  also  carries  on  an 
extensive  business  as  a  real  estate  and 
financial  broker.  He  specializes  in  inside 
city  property  and  farm  lands,  handles 
investments  on  behalf  of  clients,  and  also 
negotiates  loans  and  places  trust  funds  and 
investments  on  safe  first  mortgages,  netting 
7  per  cent,  per  annum.  Mr.  Campkin  has 
had  a  wide  experience  of  real  estate 
operations  extending  over  20  years,  and 
his  advice  and  judgment  are  always  at  the 
disposal  of  clients.  Mr.  Campkin  was 
born  at  Melbourne,  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  in  1869.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1884  and  settled  at  Indian  Head,  where 
he  entered  on  the  business  of  a  realty 
broker.  In  1912  he  made  Regina  the 
headquarters  for  his  business,  as  being 
the  most  convenient  point  from  which 
to  operate.  Mr.  Campkin  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  province,  and  has 
held  many  positions  which  have  brought 
him  into  contact  with  people  and  given 
him  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  for 
over  13  years  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
municipality  of  Indian  Head,  served  on 
the  Town  Council  there  for  7  years,  was 
again  secretary-treasurer  of  the  town  for 
2  years,  and  for  7  years  a  director  of  the 
General  Hospital.  Mr.  Campkin  has  been 
Diocesan  Treasurer  for  14  years,  and  was 
first  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
h reemasons  of  Saskatchewan.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Board  of  General 
Purposes  of  that  order,  and  in  connection 
with  financial  enterprises  is  widely  known 
as  vice-president  of  the  Assiniboia  Trust 
Company  of  Regina. 


CATHCART.  PRICE  AND  BOYD,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Cathcart,  Price  and 
Boyd,  Ltd.,  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  was 
established  on  January  1,  1912,  and  was 
incorporated  in  tire  following  April  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $100,000  fully  paid  up. 
The  company  handles  all  classes  of  real 
estate,  specializing  in  Regina  business  and 
residential  property.  It  is  a  considerable 
landholder  in  the  province,  and  beside  city 
property  in  Regina,  Swift  Current,  and 
Wilkie,  owns  some  8,000  acres  of  the  best 
farming  land.  A  speciality  of  the  business 
is  the  handling  of  investments  on  behalf  of 
distant  clients,  the  company  buying,  selling, 
valuing,  and  advising  for  correspondents, 
or  carrying  out  improvements,  acting  as 


agents,  etc.  Trust  money  is  invested  on 
excellent  security  to  net  7  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  whole  of  the  business  is 
under  the  personal  management  of  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Cathcart  and  J.  G.  Boyd.  Mr.  Cath¬ 
cart  was  born  in  Chatham,  Ontario,  1865,  and 
was  educated  there.  For  twenty-two  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  banking  profession. 
He  went  to  the  West  in  1905,  and  for 
five  years  was  manager  for  the  province 
for  an  insurance  company.  Mr.  Boyd  was 
born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  1884,  and  came 
to  Canada  in  1904-  He  was  in  Winnipeg 
for  four  years  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  and  was  transferred 
to  Regina  in  1908  as  provincial  manager 
for  that  company.  With  Mr.  Cathcart  he 
founded  the  present  business  in  January 
1912. 


COMPTON  AND  McNEIL 

1  his  firm,  which  can  be  numbered 
amongst  the  most  enterprising  real  estate 
brokers  in  Regina,  was  established  on 
March  1,  1910,  the  partners  being  Mr. 
John  D.  Compton  and  Mr.  George  H. 
McNeil.  The  firm  specializes  in  city 
property,  and  is  at  present  engaged  upon 
the  development  of  a  new  residential  sub¬ 
division  known  as  Albert  Park,  situated 
some  little  distance  from  the  town  and 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  site  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  University.  Messrs.  Compton 
and  McNeil  have  a  number  of  clients  in 
the  East,  and  they  claim  that  in  investing 
for  these  distant  clients  they  have  never 
yet  shown  a  profit  of  less  than  25  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  entrusted  to  them.  Another 
important  branch  of  this  firm’s  business 
is  the  insurance  section,  in  which  they 
represent  the  following  standard  and  well- 
known  companies:  the  Germania,  British 
Empire,  Canadian,  Phoenix  and  Canadian 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  Accident  Company. 
Both  partners  come  from  Eastern  Canada, 
and  have  only  been  in  the  West  a  little 
more  than  half  a  decade,  although  their 
experience  in  land  operations  extends  over 
a  much  longer  period. 

N.  S.  EDGAR 

Mr.  N.  S.  Edgar,  one  of  the  best-known 
real  estate  and  financial  brokers  of  Regina, 
is  a  native  of  Chatham,  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  was  born  in  1878.  He  was 
educated  in  Chatham  and  Fredericton,  and 
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went  to  Western  Canada  in  1900.  For 
two  years  he  was  located  in  Alberta,  and 
was  subsequently  provincial  manager  for 
Saskatchewan  for  the  Mason  and  Risch 
Piano  Company.  In  that  capacity  Mr. 
Edgar  travelled  the  whole  of  the  country 
from  the  Manitoba  boundary  to  the 
Rockies,  and  became  peculiarly  familiar 
with  conditions  throughout  that  vast 
territory.  The  knowledge  thus  gained 
was  of  great  valfie  to  him  when  he  decided 
to  enter  the  field  as  a  real  estate  operator, 
and  has  since  proved  of  immense  benefit 
to  his  clients,  whom  he  has  advised 
regarding  the  selection  of  farm  lands  and 
city  property  for  investment  purposes. 
Mr.  Edgar  owns  and  farms  some  5,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Red  Deer  Lake 
district,  and  is  a  considerable  property 
owner  in  Regina,  where  he  has  resided 
since  1902.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Regina 
Real  Estate  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  was  for  some  time  president  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Electric  Company,  Ltd.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  North- 
Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  and  in 
other  capacities  is  well  and  favourably 
known.  Mr.  Edgar  is  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  has  figured  prominently  as  president 
and  vice-president  of  a  number  of  sporting 
and  athletic  clubs.  He  is  also  the  major 
commanding  “C”  Squadron  of  the  16th 
Light  Horse.  In  his  business  Mr.  Edgar 
handles  all  classes  of  real  estate,  including 
inside  city  property  and  wild  and  im¬ 
proved  Saskatchewan  farm  lands.  He 
negotiates  loans  on  farm  and  city  property, 
and  invests  money  for  distant  clients  on 
first  mortgage  to  net  7  per  cent,  per 
annum,  a  large  proportion  of  his  clients 
residing  in  Scotland.  As  one  who  has 
resided  for  many  years  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Edgar  is  able  to  speak  authoritatively  of 
increases  in  values,  and  quotes  the 
following  instances:  In  October  1912  he 
sold  to  a  client  a  property  on  Sixteenth 
Avenue,  Regina,  for  $4,700.  On  November 
12th  it  was  resold  for  $5,800,  and  again 
changed  hands  in  the  same  month  for 
#6,400.  He  purchased  a  block  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Annex  in  1909 
for  $900,  and  sold  it  in  191 1  for  $6,300. 
This  same  property  has  since  been  resold 
for  $12,000. 


GEDDIE,  McKAY,  AND  SMITH,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  Geddie,  McKay,  and  Smith, 
Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in  1912  under 
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the  laws  of  Saskatchewan  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  real  estate  and  general  invest¬ 
ment  brokerage,  including  transactions 
in  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages.  The 
principals  of  the  firm  formerly  comprised 
a  partnership  registered  as  The  Imperial 
Land  and  Investment  Company.  The  firm 
aims  particularly  to  handle  securities  for 
British  investors,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
has  opened  offices  at  Liverpool,  and  has 
also  appointed  a  representative  in  London. 
Although  only  comparatively  a  young 
concern,  Geddie,  McKay,  and  Smith, 


on  investment  securities  based  upon  their 
close  association  with  Western  conditions. 


THE  HOWELL  SMITH  COMPANY 

This  important  financial  institution  was 
formed  at  Regina  in  1912  by  Mr.  Howell 
Smith  with  the  object  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  operations  of  the  firm  of  Smith 
Bros.,  who  have  operated  in  farm  lands, 
city  property,  stock,  and  agricultural 
products  since  1905-  Despite  the  fact 


as  well  as  in  real  estate,  farm,  and  city 
property.  They  at  present  hold  the  sub¬ 
division  known  as  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Addition,  which  consists  of  about 
250  52-ft.  lots  to  the  south-west  of  the 
city  at  present  valued  at  #15  to  $20  per 
front  foot.  Although  the  parent  company 
of  Smith  Bros,  is  no  longer  nominally 
extant,  its  partners,  Messrs.  Howell  and 
F.  M.  Smith,  still  have  considerable 
interests  in  real  estate,  farming,  and 
ranching  apart  from  those  of  the  “  Howell 
Smith  Company.”  They  own  560  acres  of 


THE  HOWELL  SMITH  COMPANY,  REGINA. 

1.  Willow  Plume  (31439).  2-  Chief  of  the  Willows  (15803). 


Ltd.,  have  already  won  an  enviable  place 
in  the  financial  world  by  their  policy  of 
never  offering  to  a  client  an  investment 
that  has  not  returned  a  substantial  profit. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  all  Canadians. 
Mr.  Geddie,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
English  end  of  the  business,  was  born 
near  Brantford,  Ontario.  Mr.  McKay’s 
birthplace  was  Stratford,  Ontario,  and  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  native  of  Ottawa.  All  three 
are  men  of  considerable  business  experi¬ 
ence  in  Western  Canada,  and  give  to  their 
clients  the  benefit  of  their  sound  judgment 


that  the  company  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
it  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  province,  which  is, 
perhaps,  not  surprising  when  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  whole  of  the  capital, 
amounting  to  #250,000,  is  subscribed 
'by  the  following  gentlemen  prominent 
in  financial  circles:  Messrs.  James  H. 
Delaboy,  J.  M.  McKillup,  J.  A.  McLaughlin, 
John  McIntyre,  F.  M.  Smith,  and  Howell 
Smith,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Hastings.  The 
company  operates  extensively  in  the 
business  of  purchasing  agreements  of  sale, 
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land  about  two  miles  south  of  Kronan, 
upon  which  they  carry  on  operations  in 
mixed  farming,  producing  grain  for  seed 
purposes  and  raising  Clydesdale  horses, 
for  which  purpose  they  have  imported  a 
number  of  prize  animals.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Lady  Richards, 
who  took  fourth  prize  among  three-year- 
olds  at  the  Highland  Agricultural  Show, 
Dumfries,  in  1904.  The  farm  contains  fine 
buildings,  is  nearly  all  fenced,  and  is 
valued  at  not  less  than  #60  per  acre. 
Messrs.  Smith  Bros,  have  reared  a  number 
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of  animals  which  have  taken  important 
prizes  at  local  shows,  and  intend  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  stock-raising  in 
future.  1  hey  also  hold  a  half  interest  in 
960  acres  of  fine  wheat  land  in  the  Percy 
\  alley,  and  about  1,000  acres  of  rough 
piairie  land  in  the  Goose  Lake  district.  It 
is  the  intention  of  this  company  to  produce 
vegetables  and  hay  for  local  consumption, 
whilst  for  the  storage  of  these  products  in 
Kegina  they  have  erected  a  substantial 
warehouse  of  two  stories  and  a  basement, 
120  5°  R->  located  in  the  Eastern  Annex. 

Mi.  Howell  Smith,  president  and  manager 
of  the  company  which  bears  his  name,  was 
bot  n  in  the  town  of  Barrie,  Ontario,  where 
lie  also  received  his  early  education. 
Being  keenly  interested  in  military  matters, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War 
he  joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons 
and  went  to  South  Africa,  where  he 
transferred  to  the  famous  South  African 
Constabulary,  with  which  corps  lie  saw 
considerable  service,  gaining  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  He  returned  to  Canada  after 
touring  in  Europe,  and  took  up  a  farm 
at  Wcyburn,  but  in  1905  entered  the  real 
estate  business.  He  was  financially  and 
actively  connected  with  a  prominent  firm 
which  in  the  year  1906  handled  over 
150,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which 
represented  an  enormous  sum.  Mr.  Howell 
Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Regina  Real 
Estate  Board.  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith  was  born 
and  educated  at  Barrie,  Ontario.  He  at 
present  holds  the  position  of  manager  of 
the  Regina  Brokerage  and  Mortgage 
Company. 

THE  KERR  LAND  COMPANY 

I  his  business  was  established  in  1902 
fry  Mr.  L.  V.  Kerr,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  real  estate  and  financial 
brokerage  agencies  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
company  handles  exclusively  inside  city 
properties  and  farm  lands.  Mr.  Kerr  is 
a  native  of  Ontario,  and  was  educated 
there.  He  went  west  in  1902  and  settled 
in  Regina,  at  once  founding  his  present 
business.  Mr.  Kerr  is  president  of  the 
Kerr,  Patton  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Western  Hospital  and  Accident  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  R.  J.  Lecky  Construction  and 
Engineering  Company,  Ltd.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Calgary,  and  the  Twin  City  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  and 
other  companies.  He  is  a  member  of  the 


Regina  Board  of  Trade,  and  associate 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Necessarily,  in  view  of  his  many  business 
interests  and  long  experience  of  local 
conditions,  Mr.  Kerr  lias  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  estate  values  in  Regina,  and 
in  view  of  some  of  his  latest  property 
transactions  he  is  justified  in  the  optimistic 
views  he  holds  of  the  future  of  Regina 
and  the  great  West  generally.  In  1909  the 
Kerr  Land  Company  sold  a  property  on 
Smith  Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue  for 
S7,ooo  and  resold  it  in  1912  for  #  100,000. 
Another  lot,  at  the  corner  ot  Cornwall 


MacCallum  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
in  Regina  city  and  suburban  property 
under  the  business  title  of  MacCallum  & 
Co.  In  1909  Mr.  George  S.  Bolton  joined 
the  firm,  which  then  continued  operations 
under  its  present  denomination.  One  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  transaction  carried 
through  by  this  firm  was  the  sale  of  Section 
21,  615  acres  of  land  immediately  west  of 
the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police 
Barracks  at  the  price  of  #500  per  acre. 
Messrs.  MacCallum  and  Bolton  entered  into 
negotiations  with  an  important  financial 
institution  of  London,  England,  who  sent 


MacCALLUM  AND  BOLTON,  REGINA. 

\IKW  LOOKING  TOWARDS  WEST  MIRROR  FROM  XKAR  GRAM)  TRUNK  PACIFIC  Dl-I’or. 


and  Eleventh  Avenue  was  sold  for  #40,000, 
and  one  year  later  was  bought  by  the 
Canada  Life  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  for 
#156,250.  The  company  handles  clients' 
investments  on  a  straight  percentage 
charge  to  the  investor  only,  and  places 
trust  funds  on  safe  mortgage  to  net  from 
6  per  cent,  per  annum. 


MacCALLUM  AND  BOLTON 

One  of  the  most  successful  real  estate 
businesses  in  Regina  is  operated  by  Messrs. 
MacCallum  and  Bolton,  who  enjoy  the 
enviable  reputation  of  having  put  through 
some  of  the  largest  cash  deals  ever  consum¬ 
mated  in  Western  Canada.  The  business 
was  founded  in  1902  by  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
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their  representative  over  to  inspect  the 
property  after  paying  the  required  deposit 
of  #25,000.  A  few  days  later  the  firm 
received  a  cheque  for  the  sum  of  #2X2,500. 
I  his  transaction,  which  aroused  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  West,  and  was  widely 
commented  upon  by  the  papers,  many  of 
which  printed  a  duplicate  of  the  cheque, 
shows  the  high  opinion  of  conservative 
British  investors  in  Regina  real  estate,  and 
incidentally  of  the  reliability  of  Messrs. 
MacCallum  and  Bolton,  especially  since 
they  gave  the  firm  the  exclusive  handling 
of  the  property.  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
MacCallum  was  born  in  Cumberland, 
Ontario,  and  educated  at  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
He  Started  life  in  the  mercantile  business 
but  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  real 
estate,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  which  no 
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doubt  accounts  for  his  success.  Mr.  Bolton 
was  born  in  Ontario  and  educated  there. 
He  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
president  and  manager  of  the  Bolton 
Lumber  Company,  of  which  he  was  also  the 
founder. 

m 

McARA  BROS.  AND  WALLACE 

The  firm  of  McAra  Bros,  and  Wallace, 
financial,  insurance,  and  real  estate  agents  of 


business  of  real  estate  brokers  the  firm  of 
McAra  Bros,  and  Wallace  do  not  handle 
any  subdivisions,  but  only  inside  properties 
and  acreage.  They  have  a  large  connection 
in  Great  Britain,  dealing  with  all  kinds  of 
investments.  They  have  also  the  largest 
insurance  agency  in  the  province,  among 
the  companies  represented  by  them  being, 
the  Royal  Insurance,  London  and  Liverpool 
and  Globe,  Norwich  Union,  Caledonian, 
LTnion  Assurance,  and  the  Phoenix  of 
Hartford. 


also  been  chairman  of  the  Regina  Collegiate 
Institute  Board  since  its  formation  in  1907, 
and  takes  a  very  active  interest  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  Regina.  His  re¬ 
creations  are  driving,  baseball,  and  lacrosse. 
In  politics  he  is  a  prominent  Conservative. 

Mr.  James  McAra  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
and  came  out  to  Regina  in  1883.  As  a  boy 
he  was  first  page  to  the  Provincial  Assembly. 
Later  he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  at  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  and 
later  on  joined  the  firm  as  stated  above. 


McARA  BROS.  AND  WALLACE,  REGINA. 

1.  Interior  of  Office.  2-  Exterior  of  Office. 


Regina,  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1886, 
and  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  as 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  substantial. 
The  original  proprietor  of  the  business  was 
Mr.  Peter  McAra,  jnr.,  but  in  1910  the 
firm  was  reorganized  by  the  admission  to 
partnership  of  Mr.  James  McAra  and  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wallace.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  business  has  grown  rapidly, 
and  the  need  for  further  office  accommo¬ 
dation  resulted  in  the  firm  themselves 
building  the  fine  premises  which  they  now 
occupy.  Although  conducting  the  general 


Mr.  Peter  McAra,  jnr.,  the  founder  of 
the  firm,  was  born  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta, 
India,  on  November  7,  1862.  He  was 
educated  at  public  schools  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  attended  the  assembly  classes 
of  Edinburgh  University.  With  his  parents 
he  came  to  Regina  in  1883,  and  entered 
the  fire  insurance  business  in  1886.  He 
was  alderman  of  Regina,  1905,  and  mayor 
of  the  city  in  the  years  1906,  191 1,  and  1912. 
He  was  president  of  the  Associated  Boards 
of  Trade  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  1907, 
and  was  president  of  the  Regina  Board 
of  Trade  in  1909  and  1910.  Mr.  McAra  has 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Wallace  was  born  at  Broad¬ 
view,  Saskatchewan,  in  1886.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and 
made  his  home  in  various  centres  before 
settling  permanently  in  Regina.  For  six 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
implement  business,  and  joined  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  now  a  member  in  1910. 


PARRY  AND  STURROCK 

The  firm  of  Parry  and  Sturrock,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  -  known  realty  and 
investment  concerns  in  Saskatchewan,  is 


PARRY  AND  STURROCK,  REGINA. 

i.  King  Gkorce  Apartments.  2  and  3.  Harvesting  Scenes.  4.  Farming  Scene  in  Regina  District 


5.  Interior  of  Office. 
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a  particularly  active  agent  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Regina,  the  capital  city  of  the 
province.  In  many  directions  Messrs. 
Parry  and  Sturrock  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  growth  of  that  city, 
and  they  arc  at  present  handling  several 
large  projects,  having  for  their  object  its 
further  expansion  and  beautifying. 
Among  their  activities  is  the  handling  of 
a  large  colonization  scheme,  which 
embraces  not  only  the  settlement  of  a 
considerable  suburban  population,  but  the 
provision  of  industries  to  support  that 
population,  such  as  flour-  and  flax-mills, 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements,  and  so  on.  The  property  on 
which  this  scheme  is  being  carried  out 
comprises  2,000  acres  of  laud  adjacent  to 
the  city,  and  advantageously  situated  from 
every  point  of  view.  Messrs.  Parry  and 
Sturrock  have  displayed  commendable 
enterprise  in  the  handling  of  this  project, 
and  have  opened  an  office  in  London  with 
the  idea  of  interesting  British  capital. 
The  provision  of  street  railway  services, 
pavements,  water  supply,  and  sewerage 
alone  entails  an  outlay  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
with  the  great  possibilities  which  the  firm 
can  show  for  the  employment  of  capital 
in  and  around  Regina,  the  projects  of 
Messrs.  Parry  and  Sturrock  will  attract  all 
the  capital  that  is  required. 

The  business  of  the  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1909,  and  has  grown  remarkably. 
Investing  wisely  and  with  great  faith  in  the 
immediate  growth  of  Regina,  Messrs.  Parry 
and  Sturrock  acquired  large  holdings  in 
and  around  the  city,  and  are  now  able  to 
confine  their  operations  almost  entirely  to 
selling  their  own  properties  direct,  without 
the  employment  of  agencies.  Among  other 
properties  owned  by  them  is  Parliament 
Place,  comprising  half  a  section.  The 
members  of  the  firm  have  each  built  a 
magnificent  residence  on  a  five-acre  lot  in 
this  tract,  and  extensive  sales  of  the 
property  have  taken  place.  Messrs.  Parry 
and  Sturrock  also  own  five  sections  of  farm 
land  close  to  the  city,  which  is  rented  to 
farmers  under  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  firm  receives  one-third  of  the  annual 
gross  crop.  Messrs.  Parry  and  Sturrock 
own  their  own  office  building  in  Scarth 
Street,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  properties  in  the  city,  being  handsomely 
fitted  in  marble  and  mahogany. 

Mr.  Walter  Parry  was  born  at  Liverpool, 
England,  in  1879.  He  came  to  Canada 


twelve  years  ago,  and  after  travelling 
extensively  all  over  the  Dominion  settled 
in  Regina  in  1905.  Mr.  Donald  F.  Sturrock 
is  a  native  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  is 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  educated 
in  Scotland,  and  coming  to  Canada  eleven 
years  ago  settled  in  Regina.  The  city  then 
had  a  population  of  only  2,400,  and  Mr. 
Sturrock  has  seen  it  make  the  wonderful 
strides  which  have  placed  it  in  the  forefront 
of  Western  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
40,000.  Both  partners  are  strong  advocates 
of  the  emigration  of  Old  Country  residents 
to  Canada,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of 
publishing  abroad  the  splendid  advantages 
which  the  Western  country  offers  for 
settlers  and  investors.  At  the  beginning  of 
every  year  they  travel  all  over  the  country 
seeking  investments,  and  are  in  a  strong 
position  to  place  capital  to  the  best 
advantage. 


PARSONS  CONSTRUCTION 

AND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

An  important  factor  in  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Regina,  and  other  cities 
of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  is  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  a  company  such 
as  the  Parsons  Construction  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  This 
company  operates  as  contractor  for  all 
kinds  of  concrete  construction,  and  the 
building  of  bridges,  foundations,  subways, 
pavements,  public  works,  and  buildings. 
The  company  was  incorporated  by  Letters 
Patent  in  the  province  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan  in  May  1907,  and  has  at  its 
head  men  of  the  highest  qualifications, 
experience,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
Western  conditions.  The  president  is  Mr. 
J.  L.  R.  Parsons,  B.A.,  Dominion  and 
Saskatchewan  Land  Surveyor  and  a 
graduate  in  both  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Toronto  University.  Mr.  Parsons  has 
worked  in  Western  Canada  since  1903. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  stay  in  the 
West  he  was  engaged  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  surveying  lands  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  since  1907  has 
lived  in  Regina.  Mr.  W.  R.  W.  Parsons, 
secretary-treasurer  and  superintendent  of 
construction  for  the  company,  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  For  six  years  after  leaving 
college  he  was  engaged  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and 
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during  the  year  preceding  his  location  in 
Regina  he  was  city  engineer  at  Stratford, 
Ontario. 

The  record  of  the  Parsons  Construction 
and  Engineering  Company,  Ltd.,  is  one  of 
great  interest.  The  most  important  works 
carried  out  by  the  company  in  1908  were 
the  construction  of  the  Albert  Street  bridge 
and  dam  in  Regina.  These  are  on  the 
main  thoroughfare  leading  from  the  city 
to  the  Parliamentary  Buildings,  and  the 
dam  forms  an  artificial  lake  about  five  miles 
in  length.  This  work  was  designed  and 
carried  out  for  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  province.  Half  a  mile  east  of  this 
the  Parsons  Company  constructed  a  high- 
level  bridge  across  Wascana  Lake  on  the 
extension  of  South  Broad  Street,  Regina.  In 
1909-10  bridges  were  constructed  in 
Calgary  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  in  Moose  Jaw  for  the  City  Council. 
The  Albert  Street  subway  was  built  in 
Regina  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  crosses  the  west  end  of  the  railway 
company’s  yards  in  the  city.  In  1911  the 
Parsons  Company  began  the  construction 
of  buildings,  and  in  that  year  completed 
the  five-story  fire-proof  building  for  the 
Western  Trust  Company,  a  five-story 
fire-proof  building  for  Mr.  L.  V.  Kerr,  and 
a  five-story  warehouse  for  Messrs.  B.  F. 
Ackerman  and  Sons  of  Peterborough, 
Ontario.  These  structures  are  all  in 
Regina.  In  the  same  year  the  construction 
of  the  Broad  Street  subway  was  begun. 
This  was  carried  out  for  the  city  of  Regina 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  undertaking  of  its 
kind  and  the  longest  subway  in  Western 
Canada.  It  passes  under  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  yards,  which  at  this  point 
are  1,000  ft.  wide  and  have  twenty-two 
tracks.  The  work  was  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1912  without  the  slightest  hitch 
or  interruption  to  railway  traffic.  The 
work  completed  by  the  company  in  1912 
included  the  Saskatoon  Telephone  Ex¬ 
change  Building  for  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  six-story  fire-proof  building  for 
the  Leader  Publishing  Company,  a  large 
warehouse  for  the  Cockshutt  Plough 
Company,  and  numerous  smaller  buildings 
and  important  residences.  In  1913  the 
Parsons  Company  had  under  construction 
a  normal  school  building  for  the  Provincial 
Government  which  cost  $250,000.  It  is 
224  ft.  long  by  1 12  ft.  wide,  and  is  situated 
in  Sixteenth  Avenue  facing  the  Parliament 
Buildings  and  Wascana  Lake.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction, 
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and  in  every  way  fire-proof,  with  metal 
stairs  and  marble  wainscoting  and  is  of 
very  dignified  design.  Also  under  con¬ 
struction  is  a  reinforced  concrete  school 
building  for  the  Public  School  Board  of 
Regina.  It  is  known  as  the  “Connaught 
School,”  and  represents  the  very  latest  type 
of  fire-proof  school  construction.  The 
Parsons  Company  gives  employment  to 
some  four  hundred  hands. 


case  of  a  client  who  invested  $1,800  in  1906, 
and  sold  his  property  in  the  spring  of  1912 
for  $25,000.  Since  then  the  estate  has 
increased  another  $5,000  in  value.  The  firm 
make  a  speciality  of  handling  inside  city 
property  and  improved  farm  lands.  They 
negotiate  loans,  and  handle  investments 
for  clients,  guaranteeing  7  and  8  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  sound  securities.  Air. 
J.  R.  Peverett  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 


PRICE  AND  McCREADY 

Amongst  the  principal  real  estate  and 
financial  brokers  of  Southern  Saskatche¬ 
wan  mention  must  be  made  of  the  firm 
of  Price  and  McCready,  whose  principal, 
Mr.  James  E.  Price,  has  been  a  prominent 
and  successful  real  estate  operator  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  firm  specializes  in  inside  city  property 
principally  in  the  cities  of  Regina  and 


WORKS  CONSTRUCTED  BY  THE  PARSONS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY. 

1.  Albert  Street  Subway,  Regina.  2.  Broad  Street  Bridge,  Regina. 


PEYERETT  AND  BARRETT 

The  business  of  Messrs.  Peverett  and 
Barrett,  real  estate  and  financial  brokers  of 
Regina,  was  established  in  1901,  and  its 
principals  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
regarding  the  rises  in  values  in  that  city. 
In  1901  property  on  Scarth  Street  was 
purchased  for  $30  per  foot.  To-day  it  is 
worth  $1,200.  The  firm  bought  on  behalf 
of  a  client  in  1904  property  on  Victoria 
Avenue  West  for  $800.  Since  then  a 
portion  of  this  has  been  sold  for  $15,000, 
and  the  original  owner  retains  ten  lots  of 
the  property  which  are  valued  in  the  market 
to-day  at  well  over  $15,000.  Another 
example  of  the  rise  in  values  is  given  in  the 


He  was  educated  in  Ontario,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  engaged  in  the 
banking  business.  He  came  to  Regina  in 
1901  and  founded  the  business  the  same 
year.  He  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  city,  and  served  for 
four  years  as  a  member  of  the  City  Council. 
He  is  president  of  Regina  Real  Estate  Board 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Mr.  Myron  M.  Barrett  hails 
from  Ontario.  He  gained  a  sound  financial 
training  during  several  years  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  leaving  an  important  position  in  the 
Regina  branch  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Peverett. 


Weyburn,  and  was  instrumental  in  placing 
on  the  market  in  1909  the  subdivision  of 
Highfield  Park,  Weyburn,  lots  being  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  $80  per  lot.  These 
lots  are  to-day  worth  $450  per  lot.  The 
year  previous  (1908)  the  subdivision  of 
Westhill  in  the  same  city  was  recommended 
to  clients  by  Mr.  Price  as  an  investment, 
and  lots  were  sold  at  S70  which  are  to-day 
fetching  $500  per  lot,  representing  a  profit 
of  over  700  per  cent,  in  less  than  five  years. 
The  subdivision  of  Bird’s-eye  View  was 
also  placed  on  the  market  by  Mr.  Price 
in  1911,  lots  retailing  at  $50  which  are 
to-day  worth  $250. 

Messrs.  Price  and  McCready  make  a 
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investments  on 


to  establish  what  is  now  known  as  the  Regina 


speciality  of  handling 
behalf  of  distant  clients,  and  also  negotiate 
loans  and  place  trust  funds  and  invest¬ 
ments  on  safe  first  mortgages  netting 
8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Mr.  Price  is  a 
native  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was 
educated  there  and  gained  his  early 
business  training  in  the  general  meicantile 
business.  He  came  west  in  1907  and 
settled  in  Regina,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions,  and  is  a  considerable  property  owner 
in  both  Regina  and  Weyburn.  Finding 
pressure  of  business  somewhat  severe,  Mr. 


1.  Interior  of  Regina  Store. 

Price  took  into  partnership  Mr.  Innis  in 
July  1912.  This  gentleman  has  since  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  James  McCready,  who  is 
also  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  where  he 
was  successfully  engaged  in  business  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  joining  Mr.  Price 
and  forming  the  firm  of  Price  and 
McCready.  Both  gentlemen  reside  in 
Regina. 


REGINA  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 

Owing  to  the  marvellous  increase  in  the 
transactions  in  real  estate  in  and  around 
Regina,  and  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  representative  body  to  regulate  the 
business,  into  which  irregular  methods  had 
crept,  the  repiutable  firms  of  the  city  decided 


Real  Estate  Board.  The  project  met  with 
the  heartiest  approval,  and  was  successfully 
launched  in  1912.  The  officers  of  the 
board  are  :  Messrs.  J.  R.  Peverett,  president ; 
W.  L.  Wallace,  vice-president ;  and  J.  F. 
Lunney,  secretary-treasurer.  The  directors 
are  :  Messrs.  W.  H.  A.  Hill,  L.  A.  Rounding, 
W.  H.  Flood,  L.  V.  Kerr,  Howell  Smith, 
].  E.  Armstrong,  and  J.  R.  Cathcart.  The 
following  are  members  of  the  board : 
Messrs.  Peverett  and  Barrett ;  Messrs. 
McAra  Bros,  and  Wallace;  Messrs.  Anderson, 


Co. ;  Rounding  Land  Company ;  Flood 
Land  Company;  Kerr  Land  Company ; 
Messrs.  Smith  Bros.  ;  J.  A.  Westman 
Agencies  ;  Messrs.  Cathcart,  Price  and 
Bovd  ;  Messrs.  Brook  and  Allison ;  Regina 
Realty  Company,  Ltd. ;  North-West  Canada 
Lands  Company,  Ltd.;  Messrs.  Curran  Bros.; 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Boyle  &  Co. ;  Provincial 
Securities,  Ltd.  ;  Mr.  N.  S.  Edgar  ;  Messrs. 
A.  F.  Brown  &  Co.  ;  and  Messrs.  Parry 
and  Sturrock. 


WHEATLEY  BROS. 

Messrs.  Wheatley  Bros.,  an  important 
and  rapidly  growing  firm  of  jewellers  with 
stores  in  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  was 
founded  in  Wolseley,  Saskatchewan,  some 
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seven  years  ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Wheatley, 
who  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  business. 
The  headquarters  of  the  firm  are  in  Regina, 
where  they  occupy  and  own  spacious 
premises,  valued  at  175,000.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  of  this  building  is  to  be  seen  a  fine 
display  of  valuable  hand-painted  Pichard 
china  in  beautiful  designs,  running  as  high 
as  $500  in  value.  On  the  large  and 
beautifully  fitted  main  floor  is  to  be  found 
the  greater  part  of  the  stock,  valned  at 
about  $50,000.  Here  is  an  unusually  fine 
display  of  rings,  brooches,  watches,  and 
jewellers'  ornaments,  fine  sterling  silver 
services,  and  unique  toilet  sets  of  exclu¬ 
sive  design.  The  watch  repairing  and 
jewellery  manufacturing  department  is 
situated  on  the  first  floor,  where  a 
large  and  efficient  staff  is  constantly 
employed. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Wheatley  learnt  his  trade  in 
the  town  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  where  he  was 
born  and  educated.  He  started  in  business 
for  himself  in  Wolseley,  Saskatchewan, 
with  about  $400,  and  was  joined  in  1903 
by  his  brother,  Mr.  F.  R.  Wheatley,  who 
is  an  expert  engraver,  having  studied 
this  branch  of  the  business  in  the  best 
colleges  of  New  York.  Under  the  care 
of  two  such  efficient  men  as  the  Messrs. 
Wheatley  the  store  is  rapidly  extending 
its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  it  has 
frequently  been  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
premises. 

THE  REGINA  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company,  probably  the  best-known 
engineers  of  their  line  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan,  was  founded  in  1906  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Read,  the  present  president 
and  manager,  with  Mr.  j.  Scott  Robertson 
as  secretary-treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Abbott.  The  latter  has  since  retired.  Mr. 
James  I.  Good  now  superintends  the 
plumbing  branch,  and  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Robertson  the  heating  department.  Their 
first  workshop  was  small  and  their  staff 
of  employees  was  originally  onl}T  seven 
men.  Operating  successfully,  their  work 
extends  to  outside  points  as  far  as  Calgary, 
Moosomin,  Saskatoon,  Medicine  Hat, 
Weyburn,  Battleford,  and  other  adjacent 
points.  That  it  has  been  of  a  high 
standard  is  borne  out  by  the  steady  growth 
of  their  business,  for  in  the  year  of  1912 
they  are  employing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  70  men,  with  contracts  comprising 


Lunney  A  Co.  ;  Messrs.  McCallum  Hill  & 


WHEATLEY  BROS.,  REGINA. 

2.  Interior  of  Saskatoon  Store. 
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nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  They  have 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  move  into 
more  spacious  premises,  and  have  erected 
a  fine  three-story  reinforced  concrete 
building  on  Hamilton  Street,  which  they 
occupy  as  office,  show-room,  and  ware¬ 
house,  and  have  installed  an  up-to-date 
equipment  plant,  including  three  power 
machines  for  cutting  and  threading  any 
size  pipe.  They  import  material  of  high- 
grade  quality  from  England  and  the  best 
markets,  and  being  in  touch  with  the 


the  plumbing  and  heating  arrangements 
and  high-pressure  plants  for  the  generation 
of  light  and  power,  etc.,  in  the  Normal 
School  and  Glasgow  House,  Regina,  and 
the  International  Harvester  Company's 
warehouse  at  Medicine  Hat.  Mr.  Read 
was  born  in  1 878  in  Toronto,  and  received 
his  primary  education  in  that  city.  He 
studied  for  his  profession  as  an  engineer 
in  the  New  York  School  of  Technology, 
and  gained  practical  experience  in  the 
same  with  Messrs.  Rennet  and  Wright  of 


had  then  been  a  resident  of  Regina  some 
three  years,  established  the  business  of 
Wagner  and  Graham  to  deal  in  real  estate 
and  financial  brokerage.  The  moment 
was  opportune.  Land  values  were  then 
low,  but  the  general  trend  of  events 
forecasted  rapid  rises,  and  the  new  firm 
quickly  began  to  transact  business.  That 
same  year  they  sold  a  property  on  Sixteenth 
Avenue  to  a  client  for  $1,500,  and  resold  it 
for  him  in  1911  for  $20,000.  A  year  later 
the  valuation  of  the  property  was  $32,000. 


WILSON  AND  WILSON,  REGINA. 

1.  McCali.vm  and  Hill  Block,  Rbgina.  2.  Public  Library,  Rkuinv. 


largest  houses  they  are  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  taking  quick 
advantage  of  any  improvements.  Samples 
of  this  company’s  work  may  be  seen 
at  the  Collegiate,  Saskatoon ;  the  jail, 
Moosomin  ;  post  office  at  Medicine  Hat  ; 
asylum  at  North  Kattleford  ;  the  “  Leader 
Block,"  Kerr  Block,  R.  H.  Williams’ 
department  store,  and  others  in  Regina. 
Their  1913  contracts  include  the  new 
Normal  School,  McCallum  and  Hill  block, 
and  the  new  Government  telephone 
exchange.  Besides  the  buildings  men¬ 
tioned  above,  this  company  has  installed 


Toronto,  with  whom  he  served  a  number 
of  years.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
military  matters,  and  was  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  37th  Holloway  Rifles,  from 
which  regiment  he  transferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Guides.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  adjutant  of  the  95th  Foot.  Mr. 
Read  is  a  Mason,  and  has  risen  rapidly 
in  the  brotherhood,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  Shrine. 


THE  REGINA  REALTY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

In  1906  Mr.  George  W.  Wagner,  who 
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In  1906  another  deal,  involving  a  property 
on  Scarth  Street,  was  closed  for  $12,000. 
The  following  year  half  of  the  property 
was  sold  for  $12,000,  and  in  1910  the 
balance  of  it  was  disposed  of  for  $45,000. 
The  whole  property  is  valued  to-day  at 
over  $200,000.  With  the  growth  of  the 
city,  and  the  development  of  commercial 
activity  generally,  the  business  of  Wagner 
and  Graham  was  in  1910  incorporated  as 
that  of  a  limited  liability  company,  known 
as  the  Regina  Realty  Company.  Ltd.,  with 
Mr.  Wagner  as  president  and  manager. 
To-day  the  company's  operations  are  very 
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extensive,  and  embrace  all  branches  of 
real  estate  and  allied  business,  although 
only  properties  within  the  city  limits  and 
farm  lands  in  the  Regina  district  are  dealt 
in.  Mr.  Wagner  has  a  particularly  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  conditions  generally, 
and  is  known  as  a  very  close  valuer.  His 
company  negotiates  loans  and  invests  for 
clients  on  safest  first  mortgage  securities 
which  net  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
margin  of  security  being  50  per  cent,  on 
a  conservative  appraisement.  Mr.  Wagner 
is  a  member  of  the  Regina  Real  Estate 
Board  and  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  born 
in  Ontario  in  1880,  and  for  some  years 
followed  mercantile  pursuits  in  that 
province.  He  went  west  in  1903  and 
settled  in  Regina,  engaging  at  once  in  the 
real  estate  business,  which  he  has  since  so 
successfully  followed. 


WILSON  AND  WILSON 

This  is  one  of  the  foremost  firms  of 
builders  and  contractors  in  the  city  of 
Regina.  Since  their  establishment  some 
ten  years  ago  they  have  been  responsible 


for  the  erection  of  many  of  the  most 
important  buildings  in  this  centre,  note¬ 
worthy  among  which  are  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  the  Regina  Public  Library, 
Strathcona  School,  J.  A.  Westman 
Chambers,  Bank  of  Montreal,  Weyburn, 
besides  a  number  of  warehouses  and 
private  residences.  They  are  at  present 
engaged  upon  the  first  ten-story  building 
in  Regina,  the  new  block  of  offices  of 
Messrs.  McCallum  and  Hill.  The  firm 
was  founded  in  1903  by  its  present  part¬ 
ners,  Messrs.  W.  A.  and  William  Wilson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson  was  born  and 
educated  in  Canada  in  the  small  town  of 
Almonte,  Lanark  County,  and  is  of  Scottish 
extraction.  Mr.  William  Wilson  was  born 
at  Ramstone,  in  the  parish  of  Dreghorn, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  for  nineteen  years 
lived  at  North  Craig  Reservoir  and 
received  his  education  at  Rowallan  School, 
near  Kilmarnock.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1902. 


J.  M.  WESSEL 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wessel,  who  is  a  councillor 
of  the  town  of  Regina,  carries  on  a 


business  in  real  estate,  employers’  liability, 
and  fire  insurance  which  he  established 
in  Regina  in  1906.  He  operates  chiefly 
in  city  property,  and  has  handled  many 
important  transactions,  the  outcome  of 
which  has  done  much  to  add  to  this 
gentleman's  reputation  for  keen  judgment 
and  business  ability.  He  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  the 
residential  properties  of  Silver  Heights 
and  Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  town  of 
Weyburn.  The  insurance,  fire,  accident, 
and  employers’  liability,  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  branch  of  Mr.  W7essel's 
business,  whilst  he  is  the  Regina  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  London  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Company.  Mr.  Wessel  is  of 
United  Empire  Loyalist  extraction,  and 
was  born  at  Trenton,  Ontario,  and  also 
educated  there.  He  started  life  in  the 
mercantile  business,  and  came  west  some 
twelve  years  ago.  He  was  elected  to  the 
council  for  1913  by  almost  a  unanimous 
vote,  which,  considering  the  amount  of 
interest  he  takes  in  public  affairs,  is  not 
surprising.  Mr.  Wessel  is  a  member  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Regina. 


IN  THE  MIXED  FARMING  AREAS. 
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THIRTY  MILES  AN  HOUR  ON  LAKE  WABAMUN. 


ALBERTA 


ITH  a  total  area  of 
235,283  square  miles, 
Alberta  ranks  as  the 
largest  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  of  which 
it  is  the  most  westerly. 
From  east  to  west 
and  from  north  to 
south  it  presents  a  constantly  varying 
aspect,  and  within  its  limits  are  found  or 
grown  a  great  variety  of  products.  It  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  province,  and 
agriculture  is  likely  to  remain  its  chief 
industry.  Its  resources,  however,  aie  not 
confined  to  the  fertility  of  its  land.  Alberta 
has  vast  coal-fields — how  vast  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  In  the  south-west,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton,  and  in 
other  parts  coal  is  being  moie  or  less 
extensively  mined,  but  the  quantity 
produced  is  as  nothing  to  the  quantity 
that  exists.  Almost  equally  important  is 
the  natural  gas  that  has  been  discovered 
at  various  places  and  which  promises  to 
help  to  make  Alberta  prominent  as  an 
industrial  province.  In  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  are  found  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
of  the  sportsman  and  what  may  be  claimed 
as  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  province 


some  100  million  acres  of  land  are 
capable  of  producing  crops  of  one  kind 
or  another,  although  only  between  3  and 
4  million  acres  are  at  present  cultivated. 
Most  of  this  is  in  the  southern  and  central 
portions  of  Alberta :  in  fact,  Edmonton 
may  almost  be  considered  tire  northern 
limit  of  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  isolated  districts.  The  farming 
industry  is  not  likely  long  to  be  restricted 
to  these  portions  of  the  province,  however. 
In  the  north-west  portion  of  Alberta 
millions  of  acres  of  free  land  are  available, 
and  immigration  is  already  trending  in  that 
direction.  Of  this  part  of  the  province  we 
shall  treat  later. 

Writing  of  Alberta  20  years  ago,  Ralph 
Connor,  the  Canadian  novelist,  said  :  “  Here 
are  the  great  ranges  on  which  feed  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Here  are  the  homes 
of  the  ranchmen,  in  whose  wild,  free,  lonely 
existence  there  mingles  much  of  the  tragedy 
and  comedv,  the  humour  and  pathos,  that 
go  to  make  up  the  romance  of  life.”  Mr. 
Connor  could  scarcely  use  the  same  words 
to-dav.  No  longer  is  Alberta  the  exclusive 
home  of  the  ranchman.  The  vast  plains 
over  which  cattle  and  horses  were  wont  to 
range  have  been  converted  into  great  fields 
of  grain,  or  cut  up  into  small  sections  for 
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the  use  of  the  “  mixed  ”  farmer.  The  dairy 
cow  is  ousting  the  steer,  and  the  science  of 
intensive  farming  is  wresting  a  greater  return 
from  the  soil.  But  the  day  of  the  ranchman 
has  not  quite  passed.  Several  of  the  large 
meat  packers  maintain  herds  of  cattle  with 
which  to  supplement  their  foreign  supplies, 
and  a  few  cattle  ranchers  still  continue  to 
fight  against  the  expulsion  threatened  by 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  province. 

But  although  large  areas  have  been 
planted  to  grain,  the  future  will  probably 
see  other  branches  of  husbandry  more 
popular  in  Alberta,  and  in  this  the  people 
of  the  province  may  find  much  cause  for 
congratulation.  The  Dominion  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments,  with  worthy  foresight, 
are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  promote 
and  encourage  a  system  of  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  wherever  the  nature  of  the  land  lends 
itself  to  this  course.  The  depreciation  in 
fertility  caused  by  a  constant  succession  of 
grain  crops  has  aroused  a  certain  unrest 
among  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  heart.  To  vary  the  crops 
and  to  supplement  them  by  the  keeping  of 
dairy  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  farmer. 
The  people  of  Alberta  would  appear  to  have 
learnt  this  lesson  early,  and  diversified 
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farming  lias  won  greater  favour  in  the 
province  than  in  either  Saskatchewan  or 
Manitoba.  That  is  one  reason  why  in 
Alberta  only  1,417,200  acres  were  sown 
to  wheat  in  1912,  as  against  4,891,500  acres 
in  Saskatchewan  and  2,653,100  acres  in 
Manitoba.  The  difference  in  the  acreage 
sown  to  oats  was  not  so  large  ;  in  fact 
Alberta  had  a  greater  acreage  than  Manitoba 
under  this  crop.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
oats,  however,  was  grown  for  use  on  Alberta 
farms,  being  fed  to  the  horses  and  cattle. 

The  section  of  Alberta  that  promises  to 
be  the  most  important  farming  region  in 
the  province  must  also  be  described  as  the 
least  prepossessing  in  appearance.  The 
south-east  corner,  from  Calgary  to  Medicine 
Hat,  consists  of  a  vast  plateau,  adorned  by 
few  trees  and  relieved  by  few  hills.  From 
the  eastern  boundary  to  the  114th  degree  of 
longitude  there  is  practically  nothing  but 
prairie — flat,  unlovely,  but  exceedingly 
fertile.  Yet  here  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
greatest  irrigation  works  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  one  that  rivals  in  interest  the  feat  that 
converted  Egypt  from  a  sterile  wilderness 
into  a  fertile  garden.  Nature  had  given 
this  portion  of  Alberta  a  rich  and  fertile 
soil  but  withheld  the  essential  auxiliary, 
an  adequate  and  regular  rainfall.  The 
deficiency  has  now  been  made  good,  and 
over  3  million  acres  can  be  artificially 
supplied  with  water  by  three  irrigation 
systems,  two  of  which  were  initiated  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  most 
important  scheme  of  the  three  provides 
in  itself  for  the  irrigation  of  3  million 
acres,  lying  directly  east  of  Calgary  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Red  Deer 
River  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bow  River. 
This  area  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
western,  eastern,  and  central — all  of  which 
are  of  practically  equal  dimensions.  The 
water  is  diverted  from  the  Bow  River,  for 
which  purpose  a  huge  dam  has  been  erected 
at  Bassano,  and  distributed  over  the  land 
by  a  vast  system  of  canals  and  ditches. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
have  themselves  carried  this  scheme  to 
its  conclusion,  and  have  also  taken  over 
the  project  initiated  by  the  Alberta 
Railway  and  Irrigation  Company  in  1898, 
which  provided  for  the  irrigation  of 
150,000  acres  situated  in  the  district  south 
of  Lethbridge.  The  head  gates  of  this 
system  are  situated  on  the  St.  Mary's  River. 
A  third  scheme  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
railway  company  by  which  about  350,000 
acres  lying  near  the  junction  of  the  Bow 


and  Belly  Rivers  may  be  irrigated,  the 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  and 
largest  scheme,  being  obtained  from  the 
Bow  River. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
however,  merely  to  provide  irrigation  for 
their  lands  and  content  themselves  with 
the  profits  accuring  from  the  sale  of  those 
lands.  The  main  purpose  was  to  create 
a  permanent  source  of  traffic  for  their 
railway-line.  Accordingly  they  have  been 
for  some  time  conducting  an  aggressive 
colonization  campaign,  and  have  brought 
many  experienced  agriculturists  out  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  take  up  the  irrigated 
land  and  cultivate  it.  In  constructing  the 
distributing  system  160  acres  was  considered 
the  farm  unit,  but  several  colonies  have  been 
established  of  the  so-called  “  ready-made  ” 
farms,  which  consist  of  40  acres.  Many 
farmers  are  making  as  good  a  living  off 
40  acres  of  irrigated  land  as  they  formerly 
did  off  320  acres  of  unirrigated  land  planted 
to  grain.  But  to  do  this  they  have  had 
to  abandon  grain  growing  except  in 
such  quantities  as  are  necessary  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle  and  pigs.  Forage  crops, 
such  as  alfalfa  and  timothy,  are  more 
popular,  while  many  acres  are  devoted 
to  vegetable  raising,  or  truck  farming 
as  it  is  frequently  termed.  A  few 
farmers  give  a  share  of  their  attention  to 
horticulture,  which  can  be  made  to  return 
a  good  profit.  In  the  irrigated  lands  to  the 
south  of  Lethbridge  very  good  returns  are 
obtained  from  sugar  beets. 

Medicine  Hat. — To  the  east  of  the 
irrigated  belt  lies  the  town  which  bears 
the  unusual  name  of  Medicine  Hat.  Lying 
on  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.  it  has 
attracted  much  attention,  first  as  an 
agricultural  centre  and  more  lately  as  a 
potential  industrial  town.  Its  importance 
as  a  possible  manufacturing  centre  is  due 
to  the  natural  gas  in  which  the  district 
abounds,  a  possession  which  induced  the 
description  “the  town  that  was  born  lucky,’’ 
and  invoked  from  Rudyard  Kipling  the 
characteristically  vigorous  phrase  “  the 
town  with  all  hell  for  a  basement.”  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  gas  the  town  has 
'made  almost  extraordinary  progress.  In 
three  years  its  population,  which  is  now 
about  14,000,  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
Many  small  factories  have  been  erected 
and  one  or  two  large  ones,  while  others 
have  been  arranged  for.  For  driving 
machinery,  for  lighting  and  for  heating, 
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gas  is  almost  the  only  power  used  ;  and 
during  the  winter  months  it  decreases 
considerably  the  housekeeper's  budget. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  heating  and  lighting 
a  residence  in  Medicine  Hat  is  less  than 
one-fourth  the  cost  in  Winnipeg  or  some 
other  town  which  is  not  so  fortunately 
situated. 

It  is  at  Medicine  Hat  that  an  experiment 
is  being  made  in  the  municipal  ownership 
of  houses,  an  experiment  that  Is  being 
watched  with  interest  by  other  cities. 
House  rents  are  very  high  throughout 
Western  Canada,  and  far  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  workman’s  wages  has  to  be 
expended  in  keeping  a  roof  over  his  head. 
Perhaps  in  course  of  time  the  evil  will 
remedy  itself,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  at  present  the  tendency  is  rather 
towards  an  increase  than  a  decrease  in 
rents  and  the  cost  of  living  generally.  In 
its  bid  for  labour  Medicine  Hat  has  built 
from  300  to  400  small  houses  such  as  are 
customarily  inhabited  by  workmen,  and 
through  the  economies  effected  in  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  of  material 
and  in  other  ways  is  enabled  to  let  these 
houses  at  a  much  more  modest  rental  than 
privately  owned  houses.  Its  bid  for  labour 
is  probably  part  of  the  town’s  scheme  for 
attracting  manufacturers.  Practically  every 
Western  town  offers  inducements  to  manu¬ 
facturers  to  establish  factories  within  its 
boundaries.  Medicine  Hat  offers  free 
supplies  of  gas  for  five  years,  and  at 
present  gives  away  industrial  sites.  In  a 
short  while,  however,  it  will  probably  only 
be  able  to  offer  these  sites  at  cost  price, 
as  free  sites  are  among  the  suggested 
abolitions  in  a  Bill  shortly  to  be  presented 
to  the  Provincial  Parliament.  Other  cities 
will  doubtless  have  to  make  changes  in 
their  programme  if  the  Act  goes  into 
force. 

Medicine  Hat  has  perhaps  rather  suffered 
recently  through  the  birth  of  a  new  town 
but  a  very  few  miles  to  the  west  of  it,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Redcliffe. 
Like  the  older  and  larger  town,  Redcliffe 
aims  at  being  an  industrial  centre,  and  has 
much  the  same  advantages.  Medicine  Hat, 
however,  has  too  good  a  lead  to  be  easily 
displaced,  although  doubtless  a  few  factories 
are  being  built  at  the  new  town  which 
might  have  gone  to  swell  the  revenues  of 
the  former.  Recently,  too,  the  foundations 
of  a  very  large  cement  plant  have  been 
commenced  at  Dauntless,  the  newest  town 
in  Alberta  at  the  time  of  writing,  and 


1.  UP  BOW  RIVER  FROM  CAVE,  BANFF.  2.  LAKE  LOUISE.  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 

3.  THE  ATHABASCA  VALLEY,  CANADIAN  ROCKIES.  4.  CASCADE  MOUNTAIN,  BANFF.  5.  KANANASKAS  RAPIDS. 
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situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Medicine 
Hat. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  but  one 
mention  was  made  of  a  proposed  new 
Act  in  connection  with  the  inducements 
offered  to  manufacturers  by  the  councils 
of  various  towns  and  cities.  This  is  of 
rather  exceptional  interest.  In  Western 
Canada,  where  the  very  keenest  rivalry 
exists  between  the  towns,  inducements  of 
a  varying  nature  are  held  out  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  proposed  Act  would  appear 
to  be  an  attempt  to  standardize  these 
inducements  to  some  extent,  and  the 
salient  clauses  may  be  quoted  here  as  of 
interest  to  British  manufacturers  who 
may  be  contemplating  an  entry  into  the 
Canadian  field.  The  clauses  read  : — 

“  Notwithstanding  any  provision  herein 
contained  the  city  shall  have  no  power — 
(i)  To  grant  a  bonus  (or  any  other  aid) 
to  any  person,  company,  or  corporation 
for  the  construction,  establishment,  or 
operation  of  any  manufactory,  mill,  or 
railway,  or  any  other  business  (or  concern) 
whatsoever,  either  within  or  without  the 
municipality. 

“(2)  To  exempt  from  taxation  any  such 
manufactory,  mill,  or  railway,  or  other 
business  (or  concern),  nor  subscribe  for 
stock  in  or  guarantee  the  bonds,  debentures, 
or  securities  thereof,  provided  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  city 
from  granting  a  bonus  or  other  aid  to  any 
agricultural  society,  horticultural  society, 
or  other  society  of  a  like  nature  or  to 
any  hospital  or  other  institution  of  a  like 
nature,  or  prevent  the  city  from  exempting 
from  taxation  any  property  of  any  such 
society  or  any  property  used  for  any  such 
purposes. 

“Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
the  city  from  granting  to  any  person, 
syndicate,  or  company,  land  for  a  site 
for  the  erection  upon  or  establishment  of 
any  industrial  or  commercial  undertaking 
or  work  of  a  public  nature  at  a  price  not 
less  than  the  net  cost  of  the  said  lands 
to  the  city,  nor  from  granting  to  any 
such  person,  syndicate,  or  company  water, 
electricity,  gas,  or  any  other  commodity 
controlled  by  the  city  required  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  of  the  said  works  or 
undertakings  at  a  price  less  than  the  net 
cost  of  production  of  the  same  together 
with  the  cost  of  conveying  the  same  to 
the  site  whereon  the  same  are  to  be  used. 

“This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  agreement  heretofore  entered 


into  between  the  council  of  the  city  and 
any  such  person,  syndicate,  or  company, 
whether  or  not  such  agreement  or  any 
by-law  validating  the  same  has  been  passed 
by  the  voice  of  the  burgesses  as  required 
by  this  Act.” 

A  little  to  the  south-east  of  Medicine  Hat 
the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.  is  joined  by 
the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the  same 
railway.  Consequently  in  Southern  Alberta 
there  are  two  main  routes  along  which 
more  or  less  continuous  settlement  has 
taken  place.  Between  Medicine  Hat  and 
Calgary  are  a  number  of  towns  with 
small  but  well-to-do  populations,  especially 
through  that  section  of  the  country  in 
which  the  irrigation  works  have  been 
constructed.  From  east  to  west  Bassano, 
Langdon,  Strathmore,  and  Gleichen  may 
perhaps  be  quoted  as  the  more  important, 
though  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
any  of  these  small  communities.  Bassano, 
as  the  site  of  the  great  dam  built  across 
the  Bow  River  by  the  railway  company, 
is  of  rather  special  interest,  and  is  justly 
proud  of  its  position  as  the  gate  of  the 
irrigated  section  of  Alberta.  Langdon, 
Strathmore,  and  Gleichen  exist  to  supply 
the  immediate  needs  of  a  farmer’s  house¬ 
hold,  although  not  a  small  proportion  of 
the  commodities  used  are  obtained  direct 
from  Calgary.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  Brooks,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  a  colony  has  been  established  here 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Beyond  Calgary,  to  which  city  a  special 
article  has  been  devoted,  the  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  commence,  and  the 
scenery  begins  to  undergo  a  much  to  be 
desired  change.  The  foothill  country  is 
still  largely  given  over  to  cattle  ranching, 
the  nature  of  the  land  offering  certain 
obstacles  to  tilling  operations,  but  pro¬ 
viding  an  excellent  range  for  cattle.  This 
section  also  possesses  coal-mines  of 
importance,  the  mineral  being  discovered 
near  Banff  in  the  year  1888.  The  Bank- 
head  mines  are  now  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  first 
discovery.  These  mines  produce  high- 
grade  anthracite  coal  for  which  there  is 
g.  ready  market  in  Calgary  and  other  towns 
in  Western  Alberta.  In  1912,  178,589  tons 
were  yielded  by  the  anthracite  fields  in 
the  Banff  district,  and  256,896  tons  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  latter  is  largely 
consumed  by  the  C.P.R.  for  locomotive 
use.  The  most  important  towns  in  the 
district  are  Banff,  Bankhead,  and  Canmore. 
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The  last  two  are  important  solely  as  coal¬ 
mining  towns,  and  their  inhabitants  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  local  mines.  These 
mines  are  being  developed  by  several 
companies,  and  are  yielding  a  greater 
tonnage  every  year. 

Banff— Banff,  however,  has  attractions 
which  have  earned  for  it  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Situated  in  the  heart  ol  the 
Rockies,  it  is  the  door  to  the  famous  Rocky 
Mountain  Park,  and  its  population  of  1,200 
is  largely  increased  during  the  summer 
months  by  tourists  from  every  part  of 
Europe  and  America  eager  to  set  eyes  on 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  the  world  can 
offer.  In  his  interesting  book  on  the 
province,  Mr.  Leo  Thwaite  waxes  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  glories  of  the  district. 

“  Not  many  people,  perhaps,”  he  says,  “are 
aware  that  within  a  stone’s-throw  of  this 
favourite  summer  resort  [Banff],  where 
grass  mounds  and  old  arrow-heads  now 
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mark  the  place  of  the  palisades,  Upper 
Bow  Fort  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To-day  across  the 
Bow  River  one  has  a  magnificent  and 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  valley  beyond, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  may  be 
traced  the  outline  of  many  mountains 
whose  towering  majesty,  rugged  beauty, 
and  snow-capped  peaks  add  grandeur  to 
the  scene.  This  part  of  Alberta  is  a  land 
of  enchantment,  and  the  memories  of  the 
days  spent  at  Banff  are  memories  of  sheer 
delight.  The  azure  blue  of  the  sunlit  sky, 
the  dark,  sombre  tints  of  the  forests  of 
pine  and  spruce  which  cover  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  their  peaks  but  newly 
flecked  with  the  first  fresh  snow  of  the 
season,  the  deep  ultramarine  of  the  streams 
accentuated  by  the  foaming  wTiteness  of 
the  small  rapids  looking  like  drifts  of  liquid 
snow,  the  grey-blue  haze  fringing  the 
horizon — all  these  things  combined  make 
a  picture  that,  once  seen,  is  not  easily 
forgotten.  There  are  many  delightful 
excursions  to  be  made  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Banff,  and  visits  to  the  Museum, 
to  the  Animal  Paddock,  where  there  aie 
twenty  or  more  buffalo  as  well  as  some 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  and  to  the  Hot 
Springs  should  certainly  not  be  omitted, 
for  each  is  well  worth  the  time  necessary  to 
see  it.” 

On  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  there  are  se\  oral 
towns  which  are  rather  larger  than  those 
found  on  the  main  transcontinental  line 
between  Medicine  Hat  and  Calgary.  This 
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1.  ELBOW  RIVER,  CALGARY.  2.  YELLOWHEAD  LAKE,  CANADIAN  ROCKIES.  3.  PEACE  RIVER,  FORT  DUNVEGAN. 
4.  THE  ROCHE  MIETTE,  JASPER  PARK.  5.  HORSES  SWIMMING  THE  ATHABASCA  RIVER,  JASPER  PARK. 
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is  largely  due  to  the  prevalence  of  coal, 
although  the  district  also  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  finest  wheat-growing 
areas  in  the  West.  Coal  practically  extends 
all  the  wav  from  Medicine  Hat  to  the 
British  Columbia  boundary  and  beyond, 
though  in  some  parts  it  is  much  more 
largely  mined  than  in  others.  At  Medicine 
Hat  over  35,000  tons  were  mined  in  1912, 
but  farther  west  the  quantities  produced 
were  many  times  larger.  The  two  principal 
fields  are  the  Lethbridge  and  the  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass,  the  former  producing  a  good 
quality  lignite,  which  is  clean  to  handle, 
does  not  cake,  and  ignites  and  burns  freely. 

It  competes  successfully  in  the  local 
market  with  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Mines,  and  the  mine 
owners  easily  disposed  of  the  624,150  tons 
that  were  produced  in  1912.  In  the  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass  district  two  classes  of  coal 
are  mined,  steam  coking  coal  being  found 
at  Coleman,  Lille,  and  Passburg,  and  a 
high  -  grade  lignite  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lundbreck.  Over  1,500,000  tons  were 
produced  by  the  mines  of  the  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass  field  in  19x2. 

Taber. — The  only  town  of  importance 
between  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge  is 
unpicturesque  Taber,  where  some  3,000 
inhabitants  look  largely  to  the  coal-mines 
for  their  support.  Taber  was  originally 
the  centre  of  a  ranching  country,  but 
grain  growing  is  now  the  main  agricultural 
industry.  Many  wealthy  farmers  are  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  growing 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  movement 
to  encourage  more  permanent  branches 
of  agriculture  than  wheat  growing,  or,  as 
it  has  been  aptly  described,  wheat 
“  mining.”  Taber  is  situated  in  a  part 
of  the  prairie  singularly  devoid  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  even  the  banks  of  the  Belly 
River  failing  to  provide  more  than  a  sparse 
vegetation.  It  is  a  busy  place,  however, 
and  likely  to  become  more  important  in  a 
few  short  years.  At  present  there  appears 
to  be  a  certain  lack  of  civic  pride,  which 
has  resulted  in  unpaved  streets  and 
unprepossessing  buildings.  A  few  sub¬ 
stantial  structures  of  brick  and  stone  have 
been  recently  erected,  and  with  such 
things  as  water,  electric  light,  and  other 
utilities  the  town  is  well  equipped. 

Lethbridge.- — Thirty-two  miles  west  of 
Taber  is  the  city  of  Lethbridge,  which 
vies  with  Medicine  Hat  for  the  position 
of  third  city  in  the  province.  Lethbridge 
also  has  natural  gas  but  in  much  less 


quantities  than  the  eastern  city.  This, 
however,  it  makes  up  for  with  coal,  of 
which  it  has  an  abundance.  It  has  grown 
very  rapidly  but  with  greater  consistency 
than  its  rival.  The  last  Dominion  Census, 
taken  in  1911,  gave  Lethbridge  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  8,050,  a  figure  which  has  by  now 
increased  to  over  12,000.  No  doubt  it  is 
the  effect  of  this  steadier  growth  that  has 
given  to  Lethbridge  a  more  substantial 
and  enduring  appearance  than  Medicine 
Hat  can  boast.  It  is  a  well-planned  city 
with  excellent  broad  roads,  and  has  many 
handsome  public  buildings.  In  the  centre 
of  the  business  section  is  a  huge  square 
or  miniature  park.  Traversed  by  broad 
cement  walks,  laid  out  with  flower-beds 
and  shrubs,  and  studded  with  ornamental 
electric  lamps,  it  is  typical  of  the  scale 
upon  which  Lethbridge  has  been  planned. 
A  second  and  very  much  larger  park  is 
situated  in  the  east  end  of  the  city.  It 
comprises  340  acres,  and  includes  a  70-acre 
lake.  The  principal  streets  are  traversed 
by  electric  trams,  which  link  together  the 
various  suburbs  and  residential  quarters. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  International  boundary 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  are  of  American  birth.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
district  are  also  American,  and  there  are 
many  German  and  Scandinavian  farmers 
as  well.  There  are  also  in  Lethbridge  and 
the  districts  between  the  city  and  the 
International  boundary  a  number  of 
Mormon  settlements.  The  Mormons  came 
to  Alberta  in  1886,  and  were  among  the 
pioneer  farmers  of  the  province.  As 
farmers  they  have  won  a  high  reputation, 
although  as  citizens  they  are  considered 
too  clannish.  Credit  for  the  first  attempts 
to  apply  artificial  irrigation  to  the  land 
in  Alberta  is  usually  given  to  these  people, 
but  apparently  they  did  not  make  a  success 
of  their  project.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
preferred  to  adopt  the  system  of  dry 
farming,  and  have  done  much  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
The  earliest  colony  formed  by  the 
Mormons  was  at  Cardston,  named  after 
one  of  their  pioneer  colonists.  Afterwards 
other  communities  were  established,  and 
about  10,000  are  now  residing  in  various 
parts  of  Southern  Alberta.  Cardston, 
Magrath,  and  Raymond  are  the  chief 
centres  of  Mormon  settlement,  the  last 
named  also  being  famous  for  its  sugar 
beets.  A  factory  for  the  treatment  of  these 
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roots  exists  at  Raymond  and  takes  all 
the  beets  grown  at  a  standard  price  of 
about  $5  a  ton. 

Macleod. — A  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Lethbridge  is  the  town  of  Macleod,  which 
has  earned  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  the  windiest  town  in  Canada.  Like 
Taber  it  is  devoid  of  trees,  is  unattractive, 
almost  squalid  in  appearance,  and  appears 
to  have  been  built  without  regard  to 
symmetry  or  proportion.  Here  and  there 
a  fairly  substantial  building  may  be  noted, 
many  of  the  stores  and  other  blocks  being 
constructed  of  stone  quarried  in  the 
district.  The  erection  of  wooden  build¬ 
ings  in  the  centre  of  the  town  has  been 
prohibited  by  a  local  by-law  ;  evidently 
the  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger 
of  fire  in  their  windy  latitude.  Macleod 
was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  cattle- 
ranching  district,  and  even  now  small 
herds  are  kept  a  few  miles  out  of  town. 
Grain  growing,  however,  is  the  most 
important  farming  industry,  and  some  of 
the  best  wheat  grown  in  Alberta  comes 
from  this  part  of  the  province.  The  town 
is  also  the  junction  of  the  Crow’s  Nest 
Pass  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  with  that  corporation’s  line  from 
Macleod  to  Edmonton  via  Calgary. 

West  of  Macleod  agriculture  decreases 
in  importance  as  coal-mining  increases. 
In  the  68  miles  that  intervene  between 
Macleod  and  the  British  Columbia  boun¬ 
dary,  four  towns  at  least  deserve  mention. 
Pincher  Creek,  Frank,  Blairmore,  and 
Coleman  are  all  centres  of  the  coal 
industry,  and  are  inhabited  almost  entirely 
by  people  engaged  in  the  mines  and  a 
few  storekeepers.  Coleman  is  the  largest, 
having  a  population  of  about  3,000. 

It  stands  in  the  midst  of  lovely  scenery 
and  is  surrounded  by  forests  containing 
many  million  feet  of  merchantable  timber. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  for  many 
miles  around  is  Flumerfelt  Park,  while 
mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Crow  s 
Nest  Pass  Park,  situated  60  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  town  and  reached  from  Cole¬ 
man  by  means  of  motors  or  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  Blairmore  has  a  population  of 
2,000,  Pincher  Creek  of  1,400,  and  Frank 
of  850.  Pincher  Creek  is  the  home  of 
the  miners’  memorial  hospital,  in  which 
are  contained  12  beds  and  9  private  rooms. 

Between  Macleod  and  Calgary  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  cattle-ranching 
country  in  Alberta,  if  not  in  the  whole  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  two  towns  are 
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connected  by  a  branch  of  the  C.P.R., 
and  to  the  west  of  the  railway-line  lies 
a  continuation  of  the  foothill  country 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  this  area  the  horse 
and  cattle  ranch  alternates  with  the  wheat 
field,  and  animals  of  a  splendid  quality  are 
bred.  They  are  reared  in  the  open  and 
mature  with  robust  constitutions.  Alberta 
ranch  horses  have  always  held  a  high 
place  in  the  markets  of  the  continent. 
Most  of  the  cattle  ranchers  are  wealthy 
men,  not  a  few  of  them  being  of  English 
birth.  This  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
popularity  of  the  game  of  polo,  which  is 
enthusiastically  played  throughout  the 
district. 

From  Macleod  to  Calgary  is  a  third  line 
of  settlement  in  Southern  Alberta,  and 
several  flourishing  communities  have 
sprung  up  along  the  route  of  the  railway . 
Like  most  of  the  small  towns  of  the 
prairies  they  have  little  claim  to  distinction, 
being  merely  distributing  centres  and 
market  towns  for  agricultural  districts. 
Their  inhabitants  are  prosperous,  however, 
and  the  towns  are  not  among  the  least 
important  in  Alberta.  The  largest  is  High 
River,  with  a  population  of  1,200,  but  it 
is  closelv  followed  by  Claresholm  and 
Nanton  with  1,000  people  each.  Okatoks 
is  a  good  fourth  with  a  population  of 
about  goo,  while  Granum  and  Stavely  are 
much  smaller  places.  Most  of  these  towns 
have  a  few  small  industries  such  as  lumber¬ 
yards,  while  Okatoks  possesses  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  brick  clay  and  sufficient  natural 
gas  for  local  consumption. 

North  of  the  51st  degree  of  latitude 
and  south  of  a  line  drawn  due  east  and 
west  through  the  city  of  Edmonton  is  the 
section  of  the  province  usually  referred 
to  as  Central  Alberta.  For  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  51st  parallel  the  country 
differs  but  little  from  that  described  in 
the  previous  paragraphs.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  flat,  bald  prairie  gives  way  to 
a  more  varied  and  less  forbidding  region, 
until  hill  and  dale,  clothed  in  grass  and 
flowers,  and  dotted  with  spruce  and  aspen, 
mark  it  as  an  ideal  land  for  the  home 
of  the  British  emigrant.  Its  great  wealth 
is  its  dower  of  deep  black  humus  varying 
in  depth  from  10  in.  to  3  ft.,  which 
overlies  a  warm  subsoil.  In  this  stretch 
of  country  are  found  probably  greater 
advantages  for  mixed  farming  than  even 
Manitoba  or  Northern  Saskatchewan  can 
offer.  Broad  meadows  are  interspersed 


with  wooded  bluffs  and  serried  with 
winding  rivers  and  streams,  affording 
nutritious  pasturage  and  ample  shade  and 
shelter  to  dairy  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Dairying  is  especially  profitable.  There 
is  an  unlimited  market,  and  cattle  can  be 
pastured  throughout  most  of  the  year. 
Every  variety  of  grass,  including  clover 
and  alfalfa,  thrives ;  the  climate  is  health¬ 
ful  and  water  abundant.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  1,000, coo  head  of  cattle 
could  have  been  fed  on  the  wild  hay 
that  went  to  waste  in  1912,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  rough  feed.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  open  land  is 
literally  overrun  with  rich  wild  grasses 
and  pea  vine.  The  Government  operates 
a  travelling  dairy  for  instructing  settlers 
in  new  settlements,  and  manages  permanent 
creameries  which  in  1912  produced  ovei 
3,000,000  lb.  of  butter.  Hog  raising 

is  also  profitable  in  conjunction  with 
dairv  farming,  as  the  hogs  can  be 
well  fattened  on  surplus  milk.  Poultry 
raising  is  becoming  more  popular  each 
year. 

Central  Alberta,  too,  especially  in  the 
more  northern  parts,  is  rich  in  coal,  vast 
deposits  underlying  the  surface  at 
Edmonton  and  elsewhere.  Many  small 
mines  have  been  operated  in  the  Edmonton 
district  for  a  number  of  years,  but  for 
some  time  primitive  methods  were  used 
and  little  capital  invested.  Within  recent 
vears,  however,  there  has  been  a  great 
change,  and  several  companies  have  been 
formed  and  modern  plants  installed. 
Even  now,  however,  only  sufficient  coal 
is  produced  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
Edmonton  and  the  other  towns  that  go  to 
make  up  Central  Alberta.  The  coal  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  field  is  a  lignite  of  varying 
quality,  but  constitutes  a  splendid  domestic 
fuel,  and  is  found  generally  in  large  seams 
which  are  easily  worked. 

The  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways 
westwards  from  Edmonton  towards  the 
Yellowhead  Pass  has  recently  opened  up  a 
new  and  extensive  coal-field.  A  great  deal 
of  prospecting  has  been  done  and  a  large 
number  of  claims  have  been  located.  In 
a  number  of  cases  machinery  is  being 
installed,  and  now  that  the  railways  are 
operating  several  mines  are  shipping  coal 
to  market.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Brazeau 
River,  some  60  miles  south  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  main  line,  there 
have  been  found  a  number  of  seams 
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containing  coal  of  excellent  steaming 
qualities.  This  is  particularly  significant, 
as  up  to  the  present  time  steam  coal  fot 
the  northern  part  of  Alberta  has  had  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass 
Fields,  which  meant  a  haulage  of  over 
300  miles.  The  mines  in  this  district  are 
at  present  being  equipped  for  an  output 
of  6,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  are 
already  connected  by  rail  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  province  is 
the  large  forest  reserve  known  as  Jasper 
Park,  and  containing  5,000  square  miles 
of  valley  and  mountainous  country.  W  e 
have  already  quoted  Mr.  Leo  Thwaite’s 
description  of  Banff  and  its  surroundings  ; 
here  is  what  he  says  of  the  gateway  to 
British  Columbia  chosen  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways.  “  Probably  no  portion  of  the 
territory  in  the  whole  of  the  North-West 
has  retained  more  old  historic  landmarks 
and  associations  than  this  extensive  tract. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  Jasper 
House  and  Henry  House,  old  trading 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-W  est 
Companies.  As  the  famous  h  ellowhead 
Pass  forms  the  entrance  to  the  park, 
this  magnificent  reserve — where  the  valley 
of  the  Athabasca  River  is  wider  than  that 
of  the  Bow  River  farther  south,  where 
the  mountains  do  not  overhang  so  closely, 
and  where  there  are  prairies  of  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  width,  stretching  for  several 
miles — will  be  brought  into  touch  with 
the  outside  world  as  soon  as  the  ti  ans- 
continental  line  now  being  built  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  completed  to  that 
point.  Then  another  wonderful  mountain 
sanctuary,  far  removed  from  the  din  and 
strife  of  the  busy  world,  will  be  thrown 
open  to  travellers  seeking  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  some  new  Mecca.” 

Welaskiwi  n . — With  the  exception  of 
Edmonton,  which  is  fully  treated  in  a 
separate  article,  the  most  important  towns 
in  Central  Alberta  are  Wetaskiwin  and 
Red  Deer.  Wetaskiwin,  in  fact,  despite 
its  population  of  but  4,000,  has  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  city,  being  incorporated 
as  such  in  1906.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
towns  in  the  West  with  the  semblance 
of  a  future  that  has  not  been  extensively 
advertised.  Consequently  but  little  is 
heard  of  it  except  in  the  province  of 
Alberta.  It  is  a  pity  that  its  advantages 
have  not  been  made  better  known,  for 
there  is  much  in  Wetaskiwin  that  would 
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appeal  to  the  settler  from  the  motherland. 
The  name  signifies  “The  Hills  of  Peace,” 
and  although  it  was  given  by  the  Indians 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  truce 
between  two  hostile  tribes,  there  is,  apart 
from  this,  something  peculiarly  appropriate 
in  it.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  park-like  country  that  characterizes 
this  part  of  Alberta,  and  is  surrounded  by 
peaceful  and  prosperous  farms,  more 
reminiscent  of  the  gentle  glades  of  War¬ 
wickshire  than  the  harsh  bald  plateaus  of 
the  Canadian  prairie.  At  present  the 
most  important  branch  of  agriculture  is 
grain  growing,  and  the  heavy  crops  of 
the  district  have  necessitated  the  erection 
of  six  elevators  in  the  city  with  a  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  over  160,000  bushels. 
These  tall  structures,  situated  adjacent 
to  the  railway-line,  have  given  birth  to 
the  pseudonym  of  “  The  Elevator  City.” 
Wetaskiwin  might,  with  equal  appropriate¬ 
ness,  be  termed  “The  Steeple  City,”  for 
there  are  an  unusual  number  of  churches 
within  its  boundaries. 

But  although  grain  growing  predomin¬ 
ates,  the  more  permanent  branches  of 
husbandry  have  been  by  no  means 
neglected,  and  conditions  are  such  that 
they  are  bound  to  become  more  and  more 
popular.  Cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep 
all  thrive  on  the  grassy  downs,  and  many 
farmers  make  substantial  incomes  from 
poultry  farming,  dairying  and  hay  growing. 
Many  carloads  of  eggs  are  exported 
annually  from  the  city,  and  a  large 
creamery  has  been  built  and  is  managed 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  Large 
quantities  of  butter  are  shipped  to  other 
points  in  Alberta  as  well  as  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  milk. 

Red  Deer. — Even  more  picturesque  than 
Wetaskiwin  is  the  town  of  Red  Deer, 
situated  almost  exactly  midway  between 
Calgary  and  Edmonton.  Standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Deer  River  in  a  district 
abounding  in  poplar,  spruce,  tamarac,  and 
birch,  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  prettiest 
towns  in  Alberta,  and  its  natural  attractive¬ 
ness  has  been  much  enhanced  by  the 
attention  and  care  devoted  by  the  citizens 
to  their  gardens  and  houses.  Red  Deer 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
finest  districts  for  dairy  farming  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  and  some  notable 
successes  have  been  achieved  by  local 
farmers.  It  was  at  Red  Deer  that  the 
writer  saw  the  champion  cow  of  the 
British  Empire,  a  sleek  creature  rejoicing 


in  -the  picturesque  name  of  Rosalind  of 
Old  Basing.  For  the  three  years  1909, 
1910,  and  1911,  Rosalind  vielded 
10,87075  lb.,  11,276-50  lb.,  and  15,700  lb. 
of  milk,  while  for  butter-fat  her  record 
has  been  727-18  lb.,  745-02  lb.,  and  1,031-89 
lb.  But  Rosalind  is  not  the  only  cow 
in  the  Red  Deer  district  which  is  return¬ 
ing  a  substantial  profit  to  its  owner. 
Several  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle  are 
maintained,  and  thrive  amazingly  on  the 
luscious  natural  grasses  that  everywhere 
abound.  Dairy  products  are  marketed 
locally  through  the  medium  of  several 
creameries  and  small  cheese  factories. 
Considerable  numbers  of  horses  are  also 
raised,  while  sheep  farming  is  now- 
beginning  to  attract  attention. 

Red  Deer,  however,  is  evidently  not 
content  to  remain  a  mere  shopping  and 
marketing  centre  for  farmers.  It  has 
other  ambitions  and  looks  forward  to 
a  future  of  some  industrial  prominence. 
Coal  is  mined  at  several  places  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  the  tow-n  will 
shortly  be  connected  with  the  Brazeau 
coal-fields  mentioned  in  an  earlier  para¬ 
graph.  Timber  is  also  a  resource  of 
some  value  as  are  the  large  deposits  of 
clay,  good  grey  sandstone,  and  marl.  As 
a  railway  centre  the  town  is  of  some 
strategic  importance,  and  by  virtue  of 
its  position  might  easily  win  a  small  share 
of  the  entrepot  trade  of  both  Calgary  and 
Edmonton. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  free 
homesteads  may  not  be  obtained  within 
40  miles  of  Red  Deer,  they  can  be  had 
just  outside  those  limits  to  the  east  and 
west.  Improved  farms  vary  in  price  from 
§20  to  $80  an  acre. 

In  addition  to  Wetaskiwin  and  Red 
Deer  there  are  two  other  towns  on  the 
Edmonton-Calgary  route  of  which  some 
brief  mention  should  be  made. 

Olds,  with  some  1,400  people,  is  the 
centre  of  a  mixed  farming  district  that  is 
comparatively  well  settled. 

Lacombe  is  better  known,  being  the  home 
of  one  of  the  more  important  experimental 
farms  conducted  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment.  Several  of  these  farms  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  by 
undertaking  experimental  work  have  been 
productive  of  much  good.  The  suitability 
of  the  Lacombe  district  to  various  branches 
of  agriculture  has  been  established  by 
the  results  obtained  on  the  Government 
farm.  Good  crops  of  oats,  barley,  t Ik- 
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earlier  kinds  of  spring  wheat,  and  Kharkof 
and  Alberta  red  winter  wheat  have  been 
raised,  while  fairly  good  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  Canadian  field 
pea.  Alfalfa,  red,  and  alsike  clover  have 
also  been  successfully  grown.  Lacombe 
itself  has  about  1,800  inhabitants  and 
bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  other 
towns  of  a  similar  size  to  require  a  more 
detailed  description. 

In  addition  to  the  districts  already 
described,  the  building  of  the  lines  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railways  from  east 
to  west  have  been  attended  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  towns  and  agricultural  settle¬ 
ments.  The  Winnipeg-Edmonton  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  also  runs 
through  a  section  of  the  country  compara¬ 
tively  well  settled  in  parts  but  capable 
of  much  development.  The  conditions 
differ  but  little  from  those  obtaining  in 
the  country  lying  between  Edmonton  and 
Calgary,  but  the  population  is  much 
sparser  in  proportion  to  the  area.  There 
are  a  host  of  tiny  hamlets  scattered 
throughout  the  province,  and  a  few  towns 
the  names  of  which  have  become  familiar 
to  the  public  through  the  advertisements 
of  real  estate  agents.  Tofield,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  about  41  miles  east  of  Edmonton, 
was  the  scene  ot  an  extraordinarv  boom 
in  land  values  when,  in  1912,  a  flow  of 
natural  gas  was  struck.  There  are  also 
some  large  deposits  of  lignite  coal  here, 
and  several  companies  are  busily  engaged 
in  developing  the  mineral.  Vegreville 
and  Vermilion,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Northern,  are  well-known 
farming  centres,  substantially  built, 
equipped  with  all  the  conveniences  that 
towns  of  their  size  could  possibly  require. 
They  are  favourite  places  with  the  small 
real  estate  investor  and  will  doubtless 
be  heard  of  in  the  future.  Stettler  and 
Camrose  are  small  coal-mining  towns 
as  well  as  shopping  centres  for  large 
farming  districts.  Stettler  is  connected 
with  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  while  Camrose 
stands  at  the  junction  of  lines  operated 
by  the  three  great  railwav  companies. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  output  of 
the  mines  at  Camrose  amounts  to  600 
tons.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Wainwright  if  only  because  of  the  buffalo 
park  situated  there. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  a  passing 
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drilling  has  been  active  near  Fort  McMurray 


mention  was  made  of  Northern  Albei  ta 
and  the  Peace  River  country.  In  the 
southern  and  central  sections  of  the 
provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba  practically  all  the  land  has  been 
acquired  either  by  farmers  who  aie  tilling 
it  or  speculators  who  are  holding  it  for 
a  rise  in  value.  Fifty  miles  north  of 
Edmonton,  however,  and  50  miles  to  the 
west  land  may  still  be  obtained  from 
the  Dominion  Government  merely  for  the 
fulfilment  of  homestead  regulations.  North 
of  the  55th  parallel  of  latitude  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  almost  as 
much  agricultural  land,  situated  in  what 
may  be  broadly  described  as  the  Great 
Mackenzie  Basin,  as  there  is  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  province;  conse¬ 
quently  the  northern  country  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  very  large  and  prosperous 
population.  Already,  in  certain  districts, 
agricultural  settlements  have  been  formed, 
despite  the  greater  severity  of  the  winters. 
At  Fort  Providence,  latitude  62-30,  about 
400  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  splendid 
crops  of  excellent  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
and  other  vegetables  are  grown,  while, 
according  to  a  Government  authority,  as 
far  north  as  Fort  Good  Hope,  within  14 
miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  latitude  66'i6 
and  970  miles  farther  north  than  the  city 
of  Edmonton,  cabbages,  onions,  and  other 
warden  vegetables  are  raised.  I  hese 
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places  are  far  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  of  Alberta,  but  for  that  reason 
are  more  cogent  proofs  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  northern  regions  of  the  province. 

Throughout  Northern  Alberta  the  country 
is  largely  timbered,  the  prairie  and  meadow- 
lands  being  found  mainly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  many  rivers.  The  soil  nearly  every¬ 
where  is  good,  but  in  certain  parts  the 
thickness  of  the  timber,  the  lack  of  natural 
drainage,  or  some  other  drawback  offer 
difficulties  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  country.  To  the  west,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  in  the 
Grande  Prairie  district,  and  the  Peace 
River  Valley,  not  a  little  land  has  already 
been  taken  up,  and  at  Dunvegan  and 
Grouard  small  communities  have  been 
formed.  In  the  stretch  of  100  miles  01- 
more  between  Peace  River  Landing  and 
Fort  Vermilion  little  cultivation  is  done, 
but  the  land  is  in  parts  very  rich,  bunch 
grass  growing  luxuriantly.  The  country 
here  is  described  as  beautiful,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  at  Fort  Vermilion  land  has 
been  cultivated  for  some  years  and  ex¬ 


cellent  crops  obtained,  it  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
settlement  will  begin  to  creep  down  the 
Peace  and  ultimately  extend  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  that  stream  with  the  Slave 
River.  In  this  connection  the  words  of 
Mr.  Leo  Thwaite  may  be  quoted.  He 
says:  “This  remarkable  river  [the  Peace 
River]  with  its  steep,  clean-cut  banks, 
sometimes  1,200  ft.  in  height,  and  its 
great  placid  breadth  of  about  3  miles,  exer¬ 
cises  a  strange  fascination  over  all  who 
have  seen  it,  and  is  expected  to  take  its 
place  one  day  among  the  great  and  useful 
rivers  of  the  world.  Mr.  Fletcher  Bredin, 
M.P.P.,  in  his  evidence  given  during  a  very 
interesting  investigation  held  at  Ottawa  a 
few  years  ago,  stated  that  from  the  foot  of 
the  Rockies,  for  about  800  miles  along  the 
Peace,  a  fertile  and  most  excellent  agri¬ 
cultural  region  exists,  the  far-famed  Peace 
River  Valley  extending  for  at  least  75  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Peace  River,  composed 


north.  The  soil  on  the  wooded  land  is 
stated  to  be  equally  as  good  as  on  the 
open  stretches;  the  bunch  grass,  every¬ 
where  growing  luxuriantly  in  a  wild  state, 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  land  is  well 
fitted  for  successful  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment.”  It  may  be  added  that  at  present 
settlers  make  their  way  into  the  Peace 
River  country  over  the  wagon  road  from 
Edson  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  trunk 
Pacific,  or  by  steamer  from  Athabasca 
Landing. 

The  land  bordering  the  Athabasca  River 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  agriculture,  although 
at  McMurray  grain  crops  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  some  years.  Immense  seepages 
of  tar  and  petroleum  residue,  known  as 
tar  sands,  occur  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  between  the  Athabasca  and  the 
Peace  much  prospecting  for  oil  has  been 
done.  In  this  connection  the  London 
Financier  and  Bullionist  points  out  that 
the  same  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made 
here  as  has  been  made  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  i.e.  drilling  too  close 
to  the  outcrop  or  other  surface  indications. 
Geologists  who  have  visited  the  district 
have  been  unanimous  in  condemning  this 
practice,  and  they  have  also  pointed  out 
that  petroleum  in  commercial  quantities 
has  never  been  found  in  rocks  of  similar 
age  to  those  expected  to  contain  it  in 
Northern  Alberta.  In  spite  of  these  warn¬ 
ings  and  of  a  very  troublesome  climate, 
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and  Fort  McKay,  as  well  as  in  the  territory 
between.  In  several  of  the  wells  theie 
have  been  encountered  small  pockets  of 
thick  oil  of  a  tarry  nature  in  the  limestone, 
but  so  far  the  geologists’  opinion  has  been 
borne  out,  and  no  oil  in  commercial 
quantity  has  been  found. 

Certain  incidents  in  drilling  were  such 
as  to  encourage  prospectors,  who  decided 
to  ignore  the  opinions  of  geologists.  For 
example,  a  well  at  Pelican  Rapids,  on  the 
Athabasca  River,  struck  several  good  flows 
of  gas,  and  is  being  continued  in  the  hope 
of  finding  oil  below  the  limestone.  An 
old  gas  well,  drilled  many  years  ago  at 
Pelican  Rapids  by  the  Government,  still 
has  a  strong  pressure  of  gas,  reported  as 
about  500  lb.  per  square  inch.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  this  well  has  been  burning 
night  and  day  for  many  years,  this  pressure 
is  remarkable. 

The  expense  of  drilling  in  this  district 
very  great  on  account  of  the  necessity 


transporting  materials.  One  well  on  the 
Athabasca  River  cost  25,000  dollars  to  drill 
1,400  ft.,  and  the  end  was  not  in  sight 
at  the  time  of  the  expert's  report. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Northern  Alberta 
are  of  great  magnitude  and  may  ultimately 
be  of  much  economic  importance.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  the  province  are  the 
principal  streams  which  go  to  make  up 
the  mighty  Mackenzie  River  which  drains 
an  area  of  over  500,000  square  miles. 
Vessels  drawing  6  ft.  of  water  can  proceed 
up  the  Mackenzie  for  1,025  miles,  while 
smaller  vessels  can  reach  Fort  Smith,  on 
the  Slave  River,  1,400  miles  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  main  tributaries  are 
the  Slave,  the  Peace,  and  the  Athabasca. 
The  Slave  River  is  formed  by  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  two  latter,  each  of  which 
is  a  stream  of  mighty  proportions.  It  is 
navigable  from  its  head  at  Lake  Athabasca 
to  Smith’s  Landing,  a  distance  of  118  miles, 
by  steamboats  of  a  draught  of  5  ft.  At 
this  point  a  portage  intervenes  of  16  miles 
to  Fort  Smith,  from  which  place,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Arctic  Ocean  may  be 
reached.  The  Athabasca  River  is  navi¬ 
gable  from  its  mouth  at  Lake  Athabasca 
to  Fort  McMurray,  a  distance  of  187  miles, 
while  boats  drawing  no  more  than  3  ft. 
may  make  a  continuous  journey  from  Fort 
McMurray  to  F’ort  Smith  on  the  Slave 
River.  On  the  Peace  River  the  Vermilion 
Falls  are  the  only  obstruction  to  navigation 


of  alternating  prairie  and  light  woodland  is 
on  the  south  bank  and  open  prairie  on  the 
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1.  A  LAKE  VIEW  IN  THE  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST.  2.  PARK-LIKE  LAND,  CAMROSE. 

3.  DRYING  CARIBOU  MEAT  IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES.  4.  HUNTER’S  CAMP,  JASPER  PARK.  5.  IN  JASPER  PARK 
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from  Hudson’s  Hope  in  British  Columbia 
to  Smith’s  Landing  on  the  Slave  River,  a 
distance  of  870  miles. 

These  rivers  are  not  merely  important 
as  possible  arteries  of  commerce  or  at  least 
as  a  means  of  communication  between 
various  agricultural  settlements  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Alberta,  at  certain 
points  a  tremendous  amount  of  water¬ 
power  is  available.  At  Vermilion  Falls 
on  the  Peace  River  it  is  estimated  that 
from  150,000  to  200,000  horse-power  could 
be  generated.  At  Grand  Rapids  on  the 
Athabasca  there  is  a  fall  of  from  50  to  60  ft. 
in  half  a  mile,  and  smaller  falls  occur  at 
various  other  points. 

Of  the  lakes  the  most  important  are 
Lake  Athabasca,  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
and  Lake  Claire.  The  first  named  lies 
partly  in  Saskatchewan.  It  is  connected 
at  the  south-west  corner  with  the  Atha¬ 
basca  River  and  at  the  north-west  corner 
with  the  Peace  River  and  the  Slave  River. 
It  is  a  deep  water  lake,  and  is  now  navi¬ 
gated  from  Fort  Chipewyan  at  the  western 
extremity,  a  mounted  police  station,  to 
Fond  du  Sac,  a  distance  of  130  miles  by 
steamboats  drawing  7  ft.  of  water.  Much 
larger  and  deeper  draught  boats,  however, 
might  be  successfully  used.  Trout,  white- 
fish,  and  pickerel  abound  in  its  waters. 
The  Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  shallow,  but  is 
navigable  for  its  full  length  of  70  miles 
and  forms  part  of  the  route  to  the 
Peace  River  country.  Lake  Claire  is  still 
shallower,  rarely  exceeding  8  ft.  in  depth. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  position  that 
Alberta  occupies  in  the  economic  life  of 
Western  Canada.  To  describe  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  progress  of  the  past  is  not 
difficult ;  to  prophesy  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  province  is  impossible. 
Alberta  is  in  its  infancy ;  many  years 
must  elapse  before  its  full  extent  of 
agricultural  land  has  been  settled,  or  its 
many  resources  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  Alberta  is  still  a  province 
of  the  future. 

JOSEPH  MAUNS  AITKEN 

Mr.  Joseph  Mauns  Aitken,  who  is 
manager  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  at 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  was  born  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1878,  and  educated  at 
the  Harkins  Academy,  Newcastle,  New 
Brunswick.  He  entered  the  services  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  sixteen  years  ago  as 


a  junior  clerk,  and  subsequently  served  in 
man)'  of  the  Royal  Bank’s  various  branch 
establishments.  He  gained  promotion 
rapidly,  and  in  a  very  few  years  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  Bathurst  branch, 
and  later  manager  at  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick.  He  took  charge  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  offices  at  Lethbridge  in  the  spring  of 
1910.  Mr.  Aitken  is  of  British  descent  and 
served  in  the  South  African  war  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment.  He  saw  service 
in  some  thirty-two  engagements,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Paardeberg  and 
Driefontein.  He  is  naturally  very  keenly 
interested  in  military  matters,  and  is  fond  of 
sport,  particularly  shooting  and  curling. 
This  gentleman  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Country  and  Chinook  Clubs.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Mr.  Aitken  is  the  brother  of 
Sir  Max  Aitken,  M.P.,  who  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  conspicuous  in  financial  circles  in 
Canada. 
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ALFRED  HARRIS  ALLEN 

Mr.  Alfred  Harris  Allen,  manager  of  the 
Macleod  branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  is  one  of  the  best-known  men 
in  the  town  and  district,  and  occupies  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  He  was  born  at  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire,  England,  in  1880  and  was 
educated  at  the  Colston  School,  Bristol. 
Later  he  underwent  a  special  course  of 
training  under  Dr.  Stephenson  Jolly  of 
Clifton  for  the  Indian  Police  Service.  He 
abandoned  a  Civil  Service  career,  however, 
in  favour  of  banking,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  National  Bank  of  India,  with 
which  institution  he  served  three  years. 
In  1902  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  London,  and  shortly 
afterwards  came  to  Canada.  Mr.  Allen, 
who  is  proud  of  his  connection  with 
Canada’s  greatest  banking  institution,  has 
served  through  various  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  its  service,  from  that  of  teller  to 
that  of  manager.  He  was  attached  to 
several  important  branches,  and  in  1908 
received  his  first  managerial  appointment 
to  the  Revelstoke  branch.  He  was 
manager  there  for  two  years,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  his  present  position  at 
Macleod.  A  man  of  considerable  business 
experience,  of  sound  judgment,  and  genial 
nature,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Allen's  qualifications  so  commended  him  to 
the  commercial  community  of  Macleod, 
that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  local 
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Board  of  Trade  when  he  had  been  in  the 
town  barely  six  months,  a  position  that  he 
has  now  held  for  three  years  in  succession. 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  keen  sportsman.  When  in 
England  he  was  a  well-known  rugby 
player  and  amateur  sprinter  and  held  a 
record  for  the  100  yards’  distance,  but  he 
now  devotes  his  leisure  time  to  the  less 
strenuous  sports  of  golf,  fishing,  and  shoot¬ 
ing.  He  is  president  of  the  Macleod  Cricket 
Club  and  the  Southern  Alberta  Cricket 
League. 

ASQUITH  AND  LINDSEY 

Messrs.  Asquith  and  Lindsey,  real  estate 
brokers  of  Lethbridge,  are  in  a  position 
to  speak  authoritatively  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  Western  cities  and  the 
remarkable  rises  in  land  values  there. 
They  have  been  established  since  1908,  and 
since  that  time  have  handled  many  impor¬ 
tant  transactions,  dealing  in  all  classes  of 
estate,  but  specializing  in  inside  business 
and  high-class  residential  property.  Messrs. 
Asquith  and  Lindsey  handle  clients’  invest¬ 
ments  and  cater  particularly  for  distant 
investors,  buying  and  selling  property, 
valuing,  and  advising.  They  also  place 
trust  funds  on  safe  first  mortgage  securities 
in  city  and  farm  properties  at  40  per  cent, 
valuation,  returning  7  per  cent,  net  per 
annum.  The  business  is  under  the  personal 
management  of  the  two  partners.  Mr.  L.  A. 
Asquith  was  born  and  educated  in  Kent, 
England.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1905, 
settled  in  Lethbridge  in  1907,  and  founded 
the  present  business  the  following  year. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Lindsey  is  a  native  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  born  thirty-five 
years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton, 
and  was  engaged  in  Toronto  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company,  Ltd.  He  went  to  Western 
Canada  in  1907,  and  was  in  Calgary  for  some 
time  prior  to  settling  in  Lethbridge  and 
joining  Mr.  Asquith  in  business. 
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E.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO. 

Messrs.  E.  D.  Bennett  &  Co.,  real  estate 
and  financial  brokers,  of  Medicine  Hat, 
specialize  in  city  property  and  suburban 
acreage,  handle  clients’  investments  in  real 
estate,  and  negotiate  loans  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  in  first  mortgage  securities. 
Some  of  the  firm's  transactions  are  interest¬ 
ing  as  depicting  the  manner  in  which  local 
land  values  are  increasing.  In  1906  they 
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placed  on  the  market  the  subdivision  of 
Central  Park  at  from  $75  to  $90  per  lot. 
To-day  the  property  is  selling  for  between 
^375  Sr.ooo  per  lot.  In  January  1911 
a  Toronto  street  frontage  was  purchased 
by  the  firm  for  §4,300,  and  to-day  this  is 
worth  over  §40,000.  Lands  adjacent  to 
Medicine  Hat  show  the  same  remarkable 
increase  in  value.  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Co. 
purchased  a  property  of  160  acres,  situated 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  post  office,  for 
§8  per  acre  in  1906.  To-day  the  same  land 
is  worth  §1,250  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  founder  of  the  firm 
which  bears  his  name,  is  a  Canadian 
citizen,  but  was  born  in  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  in 
1875.  He  was  educated  there  and  came  to 
Western  Canada  in  1900,  being  located  for 
some  time  at  High  River,  Alberta,  prior  to 
settling  in  Medicine  Hat  and  starting  as  a 
real  estate  operator.  He  owns  consider¬ 
able  property  in  the  town,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Medicine  Hat  Industrial  Bureau, 
having  a  seat  on  the  executive  committee. 

THE  BENTLEY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Bentley  Company,  Ltd.,  which  con¬ 
ducts  a  department  store  at  Lethbridge, 
was  established  in  1885,  at  which  time 
Lethbridge  was  little  more  than  a  tiny 
village.  The  business  was  founded  by  Mr. 
H.  Bentley,  and  was  of  very  small  propor¬ 
tions  at  the  outset.  With  the  growth  of 
the  place,  however,  Mr.  Bentley’s  store 
expanded,  and  under  the  title  of  H.  Bentley 
&  Co.  prospered  and  grew  year  bv 
year.  In  1903,  when  Lethbridge  felt  the 
stimulus  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Western  Provinces,  the  company  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  its  present  title  with  a 
capital  of  §100,000,  of  which  §60,000  is 
subscribed  and  full}'  paid  up.  Larger 
premises  were  secured,  and  to-day  the 
company’s  operations  are  conducted  in  a 
spacious  two-story  brick  and  stone  build¬ 
ing,  having  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  to  the 
public  square  and  a  depth  of  125  ft.  The 
building  is  one  of  the  best  in  Lethbridge 
and  is  the  home  of  a  department  store 
equal  to  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
Its  departments  comprise  groceries, 
crockery,  granite  and  tinware,  flour  and 
feed,  men's  furnishings,  women's  apparel, 
staplery  goods,  general  hardware,  and 
others.  It  is  well  managed,  and  fulfils  an 
important  function  in  the  life  of  the  town. 
A  staff  of  18  assistants  is  employed.  The 
enterprising  manager  of  the  company  is 


Ml'.  Albin  Ripley,  who  has  grown  with 
the  company  and  advanced  through 
various  grades  of  its  service  to  his  present 
position.  Mr.  Ripley  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  some  32 
years  ago.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
Lethbridge  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
educated  there.  He  started  his  business 
career  as  an  assistant  with  H.  Bentley 
&  Co.  and  gained  a  sound,  practical 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  mercantile 
life  under  the  direct  training  of  Mr. 
Bentley,  the  founder  of  the  company.  For 
two  years  (1907-9)  he  gave  his  attention 
to  real  estate  operations,  and  in  November 
of  1909  accepted  his  present  important 
position.  Mr.  Ripley  is  interested  in  all 
branches  of  sport,  and  finds  time  to  attend 
to  strenuous  military  duties  as  well,  being 
a  captain  in  the  local  battery  of  artillery. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

oWT 

CAMPBELL,  WILSON,  AND  HORNE,  LTD. 

The  house  of  Campbell,  Wilson,  and 
Horne,  Ltd.,  of  Lethbridge,  bears  a  name 
that  is  famous  throughout  Western  Canada 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  and  is  in 
reality  a  branch  of  an  immense  business 
which  operates  throughout  the  entire 
province  of  Alberta  and  has  connections 
in  several  others.  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Wilson,  and  Horne,  Ltd.,  are  also  estab¬ 
lished  at  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  and  are 
affiliated  with  the  following  companies  : 
Campbell  Bros,  and  Wilson,  Ltd.,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Manitoba ;  Campbell,  Wilson,  and 
Strathdee,  Ltd.,  Regina,  Saskatchewan  ;  and 
Campbell,  Wilson,  and  Adams,  Ltd., 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  The  Lethbridge 
branch  was  established  in  1910  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  as  wholesale  grocers 
in  Southern  Alberta,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  then  taken  has  been  amply 
justified  by  the  business  built  up.  The 
turnover  is  rapidly  increasing  and  that  in 
1912  showed  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  output  of  1911.  The  company 
has  a  large  warehouse  and  offices,  situated 
on  a  spur  track  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  its  premises  comprise  a 
modern  red-brick  building  of  two  stories 
and  basement  covering  an  area  ico  by 
125  ft.  The  company’s  speciality  is  the 
“Royal  Shield”  brand  of  products  manu¬ 
factured  in  Winnipeg,  which  have  a  very 
wide  sale  throughout  the  West.  The 
Lethbridge  house  is  under  the  personal 
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management  of  Mr.  John  Horne,  who  L 
also  general  manager  of  the  whole  of  the 
company's  operations  in  Alberta.  The 
Calgary  branch  is  managed  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Kellaway,  and  the  Edmonton  branch  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Pitfield.  Mr.  Horne  is  a  native 
of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1865. 
He  was  educated  there  and  came  to 
Canada  in  1885.  He  has  been  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  for  the  best 
part  of  30  years,  and  prior  to  coming  to 
Alberta  spent  20  years  in  Winnipeg.  Mr. 
Horne’s  connection  with  the  present  com¬ 
pany  dates  from  1900.  He  is  a  well-known 
resident  of  Lethbridge  and  is  intimately 
associated  with  its  commercial  and  public 
life.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade  and  is  chairman  of 
the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  section 
of  that  organization. 

THE  CAPITAL  REALTY  COMPANY 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  many  which  have 
made  remarkable  strides  in  Western  Canada 
consequent  upon  the  increased  values  of 
real  estate.  The  partners  are  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Costello  and  H.  E.  Barnurn,  while  the 
business  conducted  is  that  of  real  estate 
and  financial  brokers.  The  partners  are 
men  of  experience  who  have  been  operating 
in  real  estate  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
They  handle  principally  inside  business 
property,  suburban  acreage,  and  residential 
sites,  and  cater  particularly  for  the  British 
investor.  The  firm  also  place  investments 
and  trust  funds  on  first  mortgage  securities 
at  50  per  cent,  valuation,  their  investments 
netting  from  7J-  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  their  operations  the  firm  cover  the  whole 
of  Western  Canada  and  the  Western  States 
of  America.  Some  idea  of  the  rise  in  values 
in  Medicine  Hat  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  in  1911  the  firm  bought 
revenue-bearing  property  on  Main  Street 
for  §25,000  and  sold  it  again  in  less  than 
one  year  for  §35,000.  They  also  bought 
a  property  on  Toronto  Street  in  July  1912 
for  §53,000,  for  which  two  months  later 
the  owner  refused  an  offer  of  §75,000. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Costello  was  born  in  Ontario  in 
1876,  and  was  educated  there,  lie  went 
to  Western  Canada  in  1898,  and  travelled 
extensively  throughout  the  West,  gaining 
thereby  an  exceptional  understanding  of 
the  great  possibilities  before  that  part  of 
the  Dominion  and  the  opportunities  that 
offered  in  the  rising  towns.  He  has  been 
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engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for  the 
past  12  years.  Mr.  H.  K.  Barnum  is  a 
native  of  Minneapolis,  and  is  38  years  of 
age.  He  has  been  in  the  realty  business 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico 
since  1894.  During  the  past  10  years  he 
has  devoted  practically  his  entire  attention 
to  Canadian  real  estate,  especially  property 
in  and  around  Medicine  Hat,  so  that  he 
is  exceptionally  well  informed  regarding 
conditions  there. 

m 

J.  Y.  CONNELL 

To  Dr.  J.  V.  Connell  belongs  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  best  qualified 
surgeons  in  Western  Canada.  He  was 
born  in  Spencerville,  Ontario,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston.  After  graduating  from  Queen's 
he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
entered  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
He  brought  to  his  studies  an  intelligence 
and  determination  that  characterizes  too  few 
men  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  coveted 
triple  degrees  of  L.R.C.P.  and  L.R.C.S., 
Edinburgh,  and  also  L.F.P.S.,  Glasgow. 
While  in  Edinburgh  he  did  special  work 
at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Coming  to  Winni¬ 
peg  in  1903,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  but  left 
the  Manitoba  capital  in  1904  and  went 
farther  west  to  Indian  Head.  Here  he 
remained  for  some  years  and  founded  a 
practice  which  has  reached  very  extensive 
proportions,  some  of  his  patients  coming  to 
him  from  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
miles.  He  has  since  settled  at  Medicine 
Hat. 

Dr.  Connell  is  a  member  of  the  British, 
Canadian,  and  Saskatchewan  Medical 
Associations,  and  for  some  time  served 
as  a  director  of  the  latter.  For  two  years 
he  was  also  health  officer  of  his  district, 
doing  extremely  useful  work  in  supervising 
sanitation  and  everything  that  relates  to 
or  affects  the  public  health.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Professor  Connell,  the  well- 
known  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteri¬ 
ology  at  Queen’s  University. 

■m 

T.  F.  DAWSON  &  CO. 

The  transactions  of  the  firm  of  T.  F.  Daw¬ 
son  &  Co.,  of  Medicine  Hat,  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  rapidity  with  which  land 
values  have  risen  in  certain  parts  of  Alberta. 
In  July  1912,  for  instance,  the  firm  bought 
on  behalf  of  a  client  a  property  on  Main 


Street,  Medicine  Hat,  for  I500  per  foot. 

A  month  later  they  resold  it  for  #600  a  foot, 
and  within  another  month  the  then  owner 
was  offered,  and  refused,  #700  a  foot.  Also 
in  July  the  same  year  the  firm  acquired  a 
property  for  a  client  in  Toronto  Street,  E., 
for  114,300,  which  was  sold  in  September 
for  1 1 8,000.  The  firm  also  invest  money 
for  clients,  and  negotiate  loans  and 
insurances  of  all  kinds,  being  agents  for 
the  Alliance  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
and  for  the  Employers'  Liability  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  both  of  London,  England. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Dawson  came  from  Ontario  to 
the  West  in  1901  and  spent  some  years  in 
Calgary  prior  to  settling  in  Medicine  Hat. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Bureau 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  James  T. 
Burns,  who  is  a  partner  in  the  business,  is 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

7m 

A.  P.  DAY  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  A.  P.  Day  Investment  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  incorporated  late  in  1912  as 
operators  in  real  estate  and  its  associated 
branches  of  business.  Although  as  a 
company  it  is  a  comparatively  young 
concern,  in  point  of  experience  its 
principals  have  no  superiors  in  Medicine 
Hat  or  its  district.  Messrs.  Day,  for 
instance,  have  resided  in  the  city  for  over 
ten  years,  have  large  interests  there,  and 
are  well  acquainted  with  every  phase  of 
real  estate  operations  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Canada,  while  Mr. 
R.  A.  Airheart  has  had  a  long  experience 
of  mining.  The  company  handles  all 
classes  of  real  estates,  stock,  and  bonds, 
but  specializes  in  inside  city  business 
property.  It  also  negotiates  loans,  con¬ 
ducts  fire  and  life  insurance,  and  handles 
investments  for  clients.  Messrs.  A.  P. 
Day  have  a  list  of  revenue-producing 
business  properties  always  on  hand,  and 
are  agents  for  vacant  lots  and  good 
trackage  and  warehouse  property,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  value.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Day  is  a  Canadian  citizen,  but  was  born  in 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  42  years  ago.  He  came  to 
Western  Canada  in  1900  and  took  up  ranch¬ 
ing.  He  owns  some  of  the  most  valuable 
property  in  Medicine  Hat,  including  two 
of  the  leading  hotels,  and  several  large 
business  blocks.  His  holdings  also  include 
near-by  property.  Mr.  Day  is  a  director 
of  the  Medicine  Hat  Porcelain  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Ltd.,  a  partner  in  the 
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Dand  A  Printing  and  Engraving  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  new  chalk  factory 
which  is  in  course  of  construction.  Mr. 

1.  R.  Day,  a  brother  of  the  former,  is  also 
a  naturalized  Canadian,  and  has  resided  in 
Medicine  Hat  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Mr.  Airheart,  the  third  principal  in  the 
A.  P.  Day  Investment  Company,.  Ltd.,  also 
hails  from  Texas,  where  he  was  born  in 
1878.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  state, 
and  for  some  years  followed  the  profession 
of  mining  engineer.  In  that  capacity  he 
was  employed  by  the  San  Francisco  del 
Oro  Mines,  Ltd.,  a  London  company 
operating  in  Mexico,  and  was  subsequently 
superintendent  of  the  mines.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  1910  and  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  Messrs.  Day. 

7m 

FINLAY  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Finlay  &  Co.,  lumber 
merchants,  of  Medicine  Hat,  conduct  the 
oldest  business  of  the  kind  in  the  city  and 
district,  and  the  founder  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Finlay,  has  the  further  distinction  of 
being  both  a  pioneer  of  tlTe  place  and  one 
of  its  first  representatives  in  politics.  He 
was  born  in  Lisburn,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  in  1854.  He  was  educated  there, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  came  to  Canada. 
Mr.  Finlay  resided  in  Montreal,  and  subse¬ 
quently  Toronto,  for  some  years,  but  the 
pioneering  instinct  was  strong  in  him,  and 
he  moved  out  to  the  remote  West  long 
before  the  railways  were  constructed 
across  the  prairies.  The  young  Irishman 
reached  Medicine  Hat  early  in  the  year 
1883,  and  came  in  with  the  two  first  car¬ 
loads  of  timber  ever  brought  to  the 
strangely  named  little  settlement.  In  a 
literal  sense  Mr.  Finlay  may  be  said  to 
have  built  the  town.  In  those  early  days 
its  population  was  not  more  than  a  dozen 
people,  and  its  “buildings”  comprised 
three  or  four  tents.  The  railway  had  not 
reached  Medicine  Hat  then,  but  the  future 
lumber  merchant  had  his  goods  carted  in, 
and  started  to  trade.  By  the  end  of  that 
year  the  railway  came  to  the  settlement,  and 
the  population  increased  to  between  200 
and  300,  Mr.  Finlay’s  modest  little  business 
being  well  established.  In  the  succeeding 
years  it  grew  with  the  town,  and  to-day  the 
business  of  Finlay  &  Co.  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  city’s  commercial  activity. 
The  firm  has  three  yards,  and  an  office  on 
South  Railway  Street.  As  his  interests 
were  wrapped  in  the  development  of 
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Medicine  Hat,  Mr.  Finlay  naturally  took  a 
keen  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
mayor  of  the  city  for  three  years,  and  it 
was  during  his  term  of  civic  office  that 
natural  gas  was  discovered  near  the  city 
and  developed  for  commercial  uses.  This 
gas,  which  is  used  for  both  power  and 
light,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  has  proved  a  strong 
incentive  to  manufacturers  to  locate  there. 
Apart  from  his  municipal  duties,  Mr. 
Finlay  has  always  been  a  keen  politician. 
He  represented  Medicine  Hat  in  the  local 
Legislature  at  Regina, previous  to  the  North- 
West  Territories  being  divided  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  when  the  territory  of  Alberta 
was  raised  to  provincial  status  and  had  its 
own  parliament,  Mr.  Finlay  was  again 
returned  as  the  representative  of  Medicine 
Hat,  and  was  for  four  years  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  He  retired  from  politics 
some  time  ago  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  is  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  by  his  son. 

F.  M.  GINTHER  LAND  COMPANY,  LTD. 

With  a  capital  of  #250,000  this  company 
was  incorporated  in  1912,  the  business 
having  been  originally  established  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Ginther  five  years  earlier.  They 
conduct  business  in  real  estate  of  all 
descriptions,  and  place  investments  in  first 
mortgage  loans  which  realize  7  per  cent, 
net  annually.  In  their  real  estate  business 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  April  1911 
they  sold  the  northern  half  of  section  21, 
township  12,  range  5,  situated  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  town  limits,  at  #50  an  acre. 
Since  then  the  property  has  been  again 
sold,  realizing  #1,800  an  acre.  Mr.  Ginther, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  company,  is 
a  Canadian  citizen  though  born  in  Ohio, 
U.S.A.  Educated  in  Illinois,  he  came  to 
Medicine  Hat  in  1906  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  financial  opera¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Industrial 
Bureau  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  vice-president  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  W.  A.  Sprinkell,  and  the  secretary 
is  Mr.  A.  B.  Cooper. 

THE  HARRIS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  LTD. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  a  district  admir¬ 
ably  suited  for  dairy  purposes,  the  town  of 
Camrose  presents  many  opportunities  for 
active  commercial  operations  in  the  pro¬ 


ducts  of  mixed  farming,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  here  such  a  business  as 
that  controlled  by  Mr.  J.  Harris,  although, 
strangely  enough,  he  finds  it  necessary  in 
the  present  undeveloped  state  of  the 
agricultural  industry  to  import  largely  to 
meet  local  requirements.  Mr.  Harris  is  a 
native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  where  he 
was  born  in  1876.  Coming  to  Western 
Canada  in  1900,  he  located  for  a  time  in 
British  Columbia  and  was  there  engaged 
in  the  -wholesale  meat,  grain,  and  hay 
business.  He  settled  in  Camrose  in  1907, 
and  started  in  the  wholesale  creamery  and 
produce  trade,  subsequently  turning  the 
business  into  that  of  a  company  under  the 
title  of  the  Harris  Dairy  Products,  Ltd., 
and  establishing  branches,  as  his  operations 
increased,  in  Edmonton,  Leduc,  and  New 
Norway.  A  wholesale  business  only  is 
conducted,  and  the  company  distributes 
largely  throughout  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  the  capital,  which  is  authorized 
at  #100,000,  enabling  operations  to  be 
extended  wherever  necessary.  Besides 
handling  a  large  portion  of  the  products 
from  the  fertile  district  of  Camrose  the 
company  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  its 
supplies  by  importing  quantities  of  butter 
and  eggs  from  the  provinces  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  and  the  U.S.A.  The  company 
handles  all  classes  of  produce,  but  princi¬ 
pally  milk,  cream,  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs. 
Mr.  Harris  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  local  civic  affairs,  and  has  been 
prominently  associated  with  public  matters 
generally.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade  for  two  years,  and  is 
an  ex-councillor  of  the  municipality. 

SAMUEL  HEAP  &  CO. 

This  important  and  highly  reputable 
firm  of  real  estate  and  financial  agents  was 
founded  in  Macleod  a  number  of  years  ago 
under  the  business  denomination  of  Heap 
and  McLean,  the  partners  being  the  present 
head  of  the  firm  and  Mr.  M.  C.  McLean. 
In  1912  these  gentlemen  dissolved  partner¬ 
ship,  and  the  business  now  continues  its 
operations  on  an  ever  -  increasing  scale 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Heap.  It  may 
be  observed  that  in  the  past  the  company 
has  probably  handled  more  town  and  country 
real  estate  than  any  other  firm  in  Macleod. 
Mr.  Heap  is  the  agent  for  many  companies, 
both  insurance  and  investment,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  following : 
the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe, 
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Manitoba,  National,  American-Central,  and 
Sovereign  Insurance  Companies  ;  also  the 
Canadian  Dominion  Development  Company 
and  the  Canadian  City  and  Town  Proper¬ 
ties,  Ltd.,  of  Liverpool,  England,  in¬ 
vestment  companies.  He  also  handles 
considerable  private  funds  for  lending 
purposes.  Mr.  Heap  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  Alberta  engaged  in  both  farming 
and  ranching,  and  there  are  few  gentlemen 
better  fitted  to  advise  on  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  the  province.  He  holds  some 
500  town  lots  and  about  30,000  acres  of 
farm  land  for  sale.  Born  in  Oldham, 
Lancashire,  England,  he  was  intended  and 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
preferring  to  choose  his  own  career,  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States  in  1885,  and 
three  years  later  came  to  Canada  and 
joined  the  North-West  Mounted  Police. 
Mr.  Heap  is  highly  respected  in  Macleod 
and  is  justice  of  the  peace  for  Alberta. 

JAMES  S.  LAMBERT 

Mr.  James  S.  Lambert  was  born  in  1870 
in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  England,  and 
there  educated.  In  1898  he  came  to 
Canada  and  joined  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police  at  Fort  MacLeod,  and  served  in 
this  corps  for  eight  years.  In  the  memor¬ 
able  year  of  1898  he  joined  in  the  gold 
rush  to  the  Yukon,  where  he  remained  but 
a  short  time,  it  being  recorded  to  his  credit 
that  upon  receiving  news  of  the  South 
African  war  he  and  two  companions  set 
out  from  Dawson  City  in  the  midst  of 
winter  on  foot  with  the  sole  object  of 
volunteering  for  service.  He  served  with 
the  Strathcona  Horse  as  a  seigeant-major, 
and  was  present  at  Belfast  and  many 
smaller  engagements  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Lambert  settled  finally  in  Macleod  in  1902, 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  building  the 
town,  which  he  may  be  fairly  admitted  to 
have  done,  since  he  practically  erected  the 
whole  of  the  main  street,  and  not  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  best  of  the  buildings.  He 
served  on  the  Town  Council  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  acting  mayor  for  one,  and 
takes  an  interest  generally  in  the  town’s 
affairs. 

LATIMER  AND  BOTTERILL 

A  stable  and  rapidly  growing  business  as 
real  estate  and  financial  brokers  is  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Latimer  and  Botterill  at 
Red  Deer.  The  firm,  which  have  much 
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experience  of  Western  conditions,  handle 
all  classes  of  real  estate,  including  inside 
town  property,  subdivisions,  and  farm 
lands.  They  placed  on  the  market  the 
subdivision  of  College  Heights  in  1911, 
selling  the  lots  at  from  #125  to  $150  each. 
Values  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  this  property  is  now  realizing  from 
#200  to  $300  per  lot.  The  firm  have  at 
present  in  hand  the  subdivision  of  Rose- 
bank,  a  property  which  is  sold  in  2  to  5 
acre  lots  at  #400  to  #500  per  acre.  Messrs. 
Latimer  and  Botterill  handle  investments 
on  behalf  of  distant  clients,  advising  re¬ 
values,  etc.,  and  buying  and  selling  proper¬ 
ties.  They  negotiate  loans,  and  place  trust 
funds  on  sound  first  mortgage  securities 
to  net  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  entire 
business  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
two  partners,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Latimer  and 
W.  J.  Botterill.  Mr.  Latimer  was  born 
in  Ontario  in  1863,  and  was  educated 
at  London  in  that  province.  He 
went  to  Western  Canada  in  1881,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  located  in 
Winnipeg.  He  spent  27  years  in  the 
farm  implement  business,  and  settled  in 
Red  Deer  in  1900.  He  started  his  present 
business  with  Mr.  Botterill  in  1909.  Mr. 
Botterill  is  a  native  of  Galt,  Ontario,  where 
he  was  born  in  1876.  He  went  with  his 
parents  to  Saskatchewan  in  1883,  and  was 
educated  there.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
farm  implement  and  grain  business  for 
man}'  years  before  entering  upon  real 
estate  operations.  Mr.  Botterill  settled  in 
Red  Deer  in  1902.  Since  1905  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Town  Council  and  was 
elected  mayor  in  1908. 


THE  LETHBRIDGE  BREWING  AND 
MALTING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Founded  in  1901  by  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Fritz  Sick,  the  Lethbridge  Brewing 
and  Malting  Company,  Ltd.,  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
Western  Provinces.  The  operations  of 
the  company  were  at  the  outset  very  small, 
the  first  year’s  output  being  only  2,000 
barrels.  In  1912  the  product  of  the  fine 
plant  was  40,000  barrels,  and  in  19x3,  by 
a  wise  expansion  of  the  plant  and  facilities, 
increased  to  about  100,000  barrels.  The 
brewery  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  covers  24  lots,  each  25  by 
125  ft.  The  buildings  are  all  of  the  most 
modern  type,  and  are  constructed  of  red 


brick.  They  were  erected  as  recently 
as  1909  and  1910,  and  have  since  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  malting 
plant.  The  company’s  operations  extend 
over  a  large  area,  and  warehouses  are 
maintained  at  Weyburn,  Moose  jaw,  Swift 
Current,  Medicine  Hat,  Macleod,  Blairmore, 
and  Claresholm.  Although  established  in 
1901  as  a  private  concern,  the  business 
of  the  company  grew  so  rapidly  that  in 
1904  it  was  incorporated  as  a  stock  com¬ 
pany.  The  president  and  managing 
director  is  Mr.  Sick,  who  is  a  naturalized 
Canadian  of  German  birth.  Mr.  Sick  was 
born  in  1859  at  Emmindingen,  Baden,  and 
was  educated  there.  He  served  in  the 
army,  and  was  for  three  years  in  the 
famous  fortress  of  Metz.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  1895  and  was  for  some  time  at 
Fort  Steel  and  Fernie,  British  Columbia, 
where  he  founded  the  Fort  Steel  and  Fernie 
Brewing  Company.  In  1901  Mr.  Sick  settled 
in  Lethbridge,  and  is  to-day  one  of  its 
best-known  and  esteemed  citizens.  Assist¬ 
ing  him  in  the  direction  of  the  big 
enterprise  he  controls  is  the  secretary  of 
the  company,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fairfield.  The 
latter  was  born  in  Ontario  in  1865  and 
went  West  in  1900.  For  five  years  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Fort  Steel  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany  and  joined  the  present  company  in 
1906.  The  co-director  of  Mr.  Sick  and 
vice-president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson,  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Skeith. 

rm 

W.  J.  LOGGIE 

Mr.  W.  J.  Loggie,  principal  of  the  law 
firm  of  Loggie  and  Manley,  was  City 
Solicitor  for  the  city  of  Wetaskiwin,  and 
one  of  the  best-known  public  men  of  that 
thriving  centre.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  Wetaskiwin  for  many  years  and  is 
closely  identified  with  all  that  makes  for 
its  progress  and  development.  Mr.  Loggie 
is  the  son  of  Robert  Loggie,  a  well-known 
lumber  trader,  and  was  born  at  Alnwick, 
Northumberland  County,  New  Brunswick, 
May  28,  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
Chatham  Grammar  School,  and  after  a 
course  at  the  Normal  School,  entered 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  graduating 
in  1896  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  the  same  year,  and 
practised  at  Chatham  till  1904,  when  he 
proceeded  to  the  West  and  established 
himself  in  practice  at  Wetaskiwin.  In  1909 
Mr.  R.  W.  Manley  joined  Mr.  Loggie,  and 
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to-day  the  firm  handle  the  principal  law 
business  of  the  district,  being  solicitors  for 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  other 
important  companies. 

LUSSIER  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  business  of  the  Lussier  Construction 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Lethbridge  and  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat,  was  established  in  1909  by  Mr. 
j.  E.  Lussier,  and  was  incorporated  in  1911 
with  a  capital  of  150,000.  Its  operations 
extend  throughout  the  Western  Provinces, 
and  the  company  has  been  responsible  for 
the  erection  of  many  fine  buildings  which 
now  grace  the  model  towns  and  cities  in 
this  vast  region.  A  general  building  and 
constructing  business  is  actively  carried 
on  by  the  company,  and  amongst  its  under¬ 
takings  may  be  mentioned  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  Methodist  Church,  Connaught 
School,  Elizabeth  School,  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  station  buildings  in  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat.  The  company  built  a  large 
sanatorium  in  Frank,  Alberta,  and  has 
also  erected  many  of  the  important 
buildings  of  Lethbridge,  including  the 
Mansions,  the  Hull  Block,  Balmoral  Block, 
and  the  Downer  residence  in  that  town, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  principal  warehouses. 
Mr.  Lussier,  who  is  president  of  the 
company,  is  a  Canadian,  having  been  born 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  Mount  Harmon, 
Mass.,  LT.S.A.,  and  has  been  connected 
with  his  present  line  of  business  for  over 
thirty  years.  He  went  to  the  Western 
Provinces  in  1908,  and  settled  in  Medicine 
Hat,  where  he  now  resides.  His  interests 
in  the  city  are  large  and  varied.  He 
controls  a  dairy  farm  adjacent  to  Medicine 
Hat,  and  also  has  a  horse  ranch  situated 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  city.  The 
general  manager  of  the  Lussier  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  Ltd.,  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Dombrosky. 
He  hails  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
but  has  resided  in  Medicine  Hat  for  the 
past  two  years.  Mr.  Dombrosky  has  been 
connected  with  construction  work  for  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

MATTHEWS,  MURRAY,  AND  PROBY 

This  firm  of  real  estate  agents  and  financial 
brokers,  which  was  established  by  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Matthews  and  J.  Murray  in  1907, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Proby  entering  in  1910,  handle 
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city  property,  suburban  acreage,  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Hudson  Bay 
lands.  In  1911  they  put  on  the  market  the 
Industrial  Place  subdivision,  which  they 
purchased  on  behalf  of  clients  for  $18,000. 
One-half  of  this  was  sold  to  the  city 
authorities  for  $27,000  cash.  On  behalf  of 
another  client  they  purchased  a  site  with 
100  ft.  frontage  at  the  corner  of  Toronto 
and  Sixth  Avenue  for  $15,000.  Fifteen 


EDWARD  H.  MAUNSELL 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Maunsell  was  born  in 
Limerick,  Ireland.  In  the  year  1874  he 
came  to  Canada  and  joined  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  at  that  time  experiencing 
considerable  trouble  from  the  Indians. 
Later,  in  1878,  he  started  ranching  on  a 
small  scale,  and  is  one  of  the  few  stock- 
men  who  did  not  retreat  before  the  advance 
of  the  “  Homesteader,''  but  instead  con- 


selected  range-bred  cattle  from  }  to  5 
years  of  age,  100  selected  scaled  an 
average  of  1,725  lb.  per  head,  whilst  not 
a  few  weighed  over  a  ton.  The  remaining 
200  animals  turned  the  scale  at  an  average 
of  1,6501b.  Mr.  Maunsell  has  great  hopes 
for  Alberta  as  a  stock-raising  country,  and 
the  above  figures  prove  his  confidence  to 
be  well  founded.  He  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  politics  as  a  staunch  Imperialist. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

1.  A  Lumber  Mill  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask  2.  A  Brick  Punt  near  Edmonton. 


months  later  $35,000  was  offered  for  the 
property  and  refused.  They  handle  invest¬ 
ment  and  trust  funds  on  behalf  of  clients 
and  also  advise  concerning  values,  invest¬ 
ments,  etc.  Mr.  Matthews  was  born  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  came  West  in 
1904,  whilst  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  a  native 
of  New  Brunswick,  settled  in  Medicine 
Hat  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Proby,  who 
was  born  in  India  and  educated  at  Bedford 
Grammar  School,  England,  came  to  Canada 
in  1902  and  was  engaged  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  for  some  years 
before  taking  up  his  present  partnership. 


tinued  to  ranch  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale.  To-day  he  owns  over  5,000  acres 
of  land,  and  has  a  21-year  lease  of 
200,000  acres  between  the  Crow  and 
Belly  Rivers,  and  1 15,000  acres  on  the 
Pigin  Indian  Reserve,  on  which  broad 
territories  he  runs  some  12,000  to  15,000 
head  of  cattle  and  250  horses,  employing 
a  number  of  full-blooded  Indians  as  cattle¬ 
men.  Mr.  Maunsell's  cattle  are  occasionally 
exported  to  Chicago,  and  some  idea  of  the 
class  of  stock  raised  by  him  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  interesting  and  authen¬ 
ticated  fact.  Out  of  a  bunch  of  300  un- 
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MICHENER,  CARSCALLEN  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Michener,  Carscallcn  &  Co. 
was  established  in  1902  by  Mr.  E.  Michener, 
who  had  at  that  time  resided  in  Red  Deer 
for  two  years,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  district. 
He  was  joined  the  following  year  by  Mr. 
S.  N.  Carscallen.  The  firm  handle  all 
classes  of  real  estate,  including  city  pro¬ 
perty  and  farm  lands,  both  raw  and 
improved,  as  well  as  transacting  a  general 
loan,  financial,  investment,  and  insurance 
business.  The  agricultural  lands  handled 
are  held  at  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre, 
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according  to  location,  and  the  firm  has 
also  put  on  the  market  a  number  of  close- 
in  subdivisions,  as  the  growth  of  the  town 
warranted.  One  of  these  subdivisions — 
Parkvale — was  placed  before  the  public 
in  1907  at  If 60  per  lot,  and  the  same  pro¬ 
perty  is  now  selling  at  #600  per  lot.  Lots 
that  were  sold  on  Goetz  Avenue  in  1902 
for  If  100  are  now  worth  $10,000  per  lot. 
The  company  negotiates  loans,  effects  fire 
and  life  insurance,  and  can  invest  trust 
funds,  etc.,  on  first  mortgage  securities  to 
net  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Mr.  Michener  was  born  in  County 
Lincoln,  Ontario,  1867,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Catherine’s 
and  Victoria  University.  He  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1896, 
and  went  to  Western  Canada,  where  he 
held  some  important  pastorates,  including 
Banff  and  Canmore  and  Lacombe  and 
Red  Deer.  Owing  to  ill-health  Mr. 
Michener  withdrew  from  active  Church 
work,  and  later  settled  in  Red  Deer  in  his 
present  capacity.  He  has  served  as  mayor 
of  the  town  for  three  terms,  and  is  pro¬ 
minent  in  all  civic  and  social  works.  Since 
1910  Mr.  Michener  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Alberta  Provincial  Parliament  in  the 
Conservative  interests,  and  is  now  leader 
of  his  party. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Carscallen  was  born  in  Ontario 
in  1876  and  was  educated  there.  He  went 
West  in  1903  and  settled  in  Red  Deer, 
where  he  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Michener.  Mr.  Carscallen  is  the  present 
mayor  of  the  city  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Hospital  Board  for  five  years.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  handles  the  financial  part  of  his 
firm’s  business. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Chadsey  is  also  a  partner  in 
this  firm.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
hailing  from  Ontario,  and  having  had  a 
number  of  years’  experience  in  life  and 
accident  insurance,  is  well  qualified  to 
handle  this  portion  of  Michener,  Car¬ 
scallen  &  Co.’s  business.  Mr.  Chadsey  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Council 
and  of  the  Hospital  Board. 

T.  E.  PATTESON 

Among  the  prominent  real  estate  and 
financial  brokers  in  Lethbridge  is  Mr. 
T.  E.  Patteson,  who  established  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
coal  lands,  timber  limits,  and  British 
Columbia  fruit  lands,  and  of  interesting 


capital  for  local  industries  and  sound 
commercial  enterprises.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  formation  of  the  Chinook 
Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  also  the  Crow’s  Nest 
Stone  Company,  Ltd.,  and  several  other 
companies.  He  is  also  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  the 
Groundhog  Mountain  district  of  British 
Columbia,  which  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  upon  which  the  Provincial 
Mineralogist,  Mr.  W.  Fleet  Robertson, 
has  given  an  especially  bright  report, 
believing  that  these  coal-fields  give  pro¬ 
mise  of  eclipsing  all  other  coal-fields  west 
of  Pennsylvania.  Facilities  of  ingress  by 
means  of  roads  are  now  being  provided 
with  commendable  dispatch,  and  railroads 
will  quickly  follow.  Mr.  Patteson  is  the 
local  representative  of  the  Canadian 
Finance  and  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
56  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  is 
in  close  touch  with  a  number  of  British 
investors.  He  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  was  born  in  Forfarshire  in  1859.  He 
was  educated  in  Forfar  and  Aberdeen,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  banking, 
being  apprenticed  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
and  was  later  associated  with  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1882,  and  in  1885,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Riel  rebellion,  served  in  the  Midland  Bat¬ 
talion  under  Colonel  Williams,  winning 
one  medal.  He  later  joined  the  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  and  in  1899,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  South  African  war,  volun¬ 
teered  for  active  service,  and  served  with 
the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  gaining  one 
medal  and  four  clasps,  returning  to  Canada 
at  the  end  of  1901.  Mr.  Patteson  has 
travelled  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  extensively, 
finally  settling  in  Lethbridge  in  1906.  He 
is  a  man  of  ripe  experience,  and  in  order 
to  learn  something  of  mine  management 
some  years  ago  secured  an  engagement 
for  a  time  with  the  Alberta  Railway  and 
Irrigation  Company,  now  absorbed  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Patteson 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Crow’s  Nest 
Stone  Company,  Ltd.,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Domestic  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Bathurst  Coal  Company,  Ltd. 


H.  C.  PETTET  &  CO. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Pettet 
lias  sold  over  $500,000  worth  of  business 
property  in  Medicine  Hat.  In  April  1912 


he  bought,  on  behalf  of  a  client,  160  acres 
adjoining  the  south-eastern  city  limits  at 
$1,000  an  acre,  which  was  resold  five 
months  later  at  $1,500  per  acre.  The 
firm  negotiate  private  loans  and  invest 
money  on  behalf  of  clients.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  over  $100,000  in¬ 
vested  in  Medicine  Hat  property  in  this 
way,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount 
invested  in  first  mortgage  bonds.  Mr. 
Pettet  has  resided  in  Medicine  Hat  since 
1908,  and  started  his  present  business  two 
years  afterwards. 


J.  H.  PRESTON  PLANING  MILLS 

In  1908  Mr.  j.  H.  Preston  bought  out  the 
stock  and  goodwill  of  the  Medicine  Hat 
Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  was  established  11  years  earlier,  and 
founded  the  J.  H.  Preston  Planing  Mills. 
The  firm  manufacture  sashes,  doors, 
mouldings,  frames,  turnover,  stair  banisters, 
etc.,  whilst  they  also  deal  in  sheet,  plate, 
and  leaded  glass,  and  builders’  supplies. 
The  planing  mill  is  situated  alongside  a 
spur  of  the  main  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
track  on  South  Railway  Street  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
has  about  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
The  machinery,  which  is  of  modern  type, 
is  constantly  being  increased,  and  about 
50  hands  are  employed.  The  firm  has 
recently  equipped  a  new  mill  which  is 
situated  on  Industrial  Site,  has  about 
20,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  affords 
employment  to  200  additional  men.  Mr. 
Preston  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and  for  some 
time  was  employed  with  his  father,  Mr. 
Joseph  Preston,  and  with  the  Tottenham 
Sash  and  Door  Factory.  In  1902  he  came 
West  and  settled  in  Medicine  Hat,  and  prior 
to  taking  over  the  present  business  was 
engaged  in  building  and  contracting. 


THE  REDCLIFF  BRICK  AND  COAL 
COMPANY,  LTD 

The  Redcliff  Brick  and  Coal  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  formed  in  1909  to  develop  some 
of  the  wonderful  natural  resources  of  the 
Stair  Ranch  which  had  been  purchased 
only  two  years  previously  as  a  farming 
property,  but  which  by  the  discovery  of 
shale,  coal,  and  natural  gas  was  destined  to 
become  a  thriving  industrial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  centre  of  Alberta  Province.  The 
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company  was  incorporated  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $900,000,  of  which 
$350,000  is  paid  up,  and  owns  600  acres  of 
shale-bearing  land  and  2,400  acres  of  coal 
ground.  In  this  latter  two  seams  of  sub- 
bituminous  coal  have  been  discovered. 
Each  seam  is  5^  ft.  thick.  The  upper  seam 
is  about  200  ft.  below  the  surface  and  the 
lower  vein  30  ft.  below  this.  The  coal 
analyses  48  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  it  is 
sold  on  cars  at  $3  per  ton.  So  far  only 
about  three  acres  have  been  mined.  The 
brick  plant  and  kilns  cover  five  acres.  In 
the  brick  factory  the  company  operates  three 
machines.  One  is  a  common  wire-cut,  with 
a  capacity  of  60,000  bricks  per  ten  hours. 
The  second  is  a  hollow-ware  machine  with 
a  capacity  of  60,000  per  ten  hours,  brick 
measure,  and  the  third  is  a  dry  press,  faced- 
brick  machine,  making  20,000  bricks  of  a 
deep  rich  red  colour  per  ten  hours.  All 
bricks  are  burned  with  natural  gas,  and 
this  gas  is  also  the  source  of  all  power 
utilized  in  the  plant.  In  addition  the 
company  owns  two  gas  wells.  The 
property  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  by  a 
private  spur  track.  The  material  for  the 
bricks  is  a  hard  shale  that  is  blasted,  the 
largest  part  being  obtained  in  an  open  pit 
at  the  edge  of  the  river  bluffs.  Certain 
veins  of  it  are  mined,  however,  in  order  to 
keep  the  shale  from  being  mixed  with 
material  from  veins  of  other  colours  than 
red.  The  output  in  1912  was  over 
20,000,000  bricks. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sellhorn,  the  manager  of  the 
company,  hails  from  Minnesota,  U.S.A. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  mining  and 
manufacture  of  clay  products  for  the  past 
22  years,  and  has  been  with  the  Redcliff 
Coal  and  Brick  Company  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1909.  The  superintendent  of  the 
plant  is  Mr.  William  Riddell,  a  native  of 
England. 

&& 

THE  REDCLIFF  MILL  AND  ELEYATOR 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  formed  in  1910  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  in  that  year  a 
mill  was  erected  with  a  capacity  of  200 
barrels  of  flour  and  750  barrels  of  cereals  per 
day.  The  elevator  capacity  is  30,000  bushels. 
The  cereal  plant  was  added  in  the  summer 
of  1912.  A  private  spur  track  connects  the 
mill  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway’s 


main  line  to  Calgary.  The  business  is 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Uanelz,  who  is  a  Canadian  citizen,  28 
years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  U.S.A. 
at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  milling 
industry  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
resided  in  Western  Canada  since  1909. 
Mr.  Danelz  is  mayor  of  Redcliff. 


THE  SMITH  LAND  COMPANY 

The  Smith  Land  Company  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Red  Deer  in  1911  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  in  real  estate,  including  every 
description  of  farm  and  city  property. 
The  company  owns  a  considerable  amount 
of  property,  and  has  holdings  in  farm  lands 
totalling  some  10,000  acres,  which  are  for 
disposal  at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $50. 
It  is  all  good  mixed  farming  land,  yielding 
an  average  wheat  crop  of  35  bushels  per 
acre.  Evidence  of  the  rise  of  values  in 
Red  Deer  is  given  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Smith,  president  of  the 
company,  that  the  company  sold  a  property 
of  25  by  125  ft.  on  Ross  Street  in  1911  for 
$7,500,  and  twelve  months  later  this  again 
changed  hands  at  $12,500.  Another 
property  on  Goetz  Avenue  North  was  sold 
in  June  1911  for  $2,000,  and  has  since  been 
resold  at  $5,500.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  also 
the  senior  partner  of  Smith  and  Goetz, 
one  of  the  oldest  established  and  most  im¬ 
portant  businesses  in  Red  Deer,  gives  his 
personal  attention  to  the  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions.  He  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1855,  and  was  educated  there.  He  went  to 
Western  Canada  in  1886,  settling  in  Red 
Deer  when  the  entire  buildings  of  the 
place  comprised  one  log  house,  owned  by 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Goetz.  Mr.  Smith  took 
up  a  homestead  at  Tuttle,  four  miles  south 
of  the  future  town,  and  still  owns  that 
property.  He  has  been  prominently 
associated  with  the  development  of  Red 
Deer  and  its  local  industries  and  enter¬ 
prises.  He  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
town,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
director  of  the  Cement  Builders,  Ltd.,  and 
a  large  shareholder  in  the  Laurentia  Milk 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Western  General 
Electric  Company,  Ltd. 

&& 

STAFFORD-AGNEW  COMPANY 

In  the  business  of  Messrs.  Stafford-Agnew 
Company,  retail  hardware  merchants, 
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Lethbridge  possessc-  a  local  enterprise  of 
particular  importance,  founded  by  one  of 
its  oldest  residents  in  conjunction  with  a 
gentleman  with  wide  experience.  The  firm 
specializes  in  builders’  hardware,  house 
furnishings,  and  sporting  goods,  and  its 
business  is  transacted  in  a  commodious 
store  covering  a  ground  area  of  25  by 
80  ft.  with  floor  space  totalling  4,000  sq.  ft. 
Although  founded  only  in  1909,  the  business 
has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  partners,  under 
whose  personal  supervision  the  operations 
of  this  enterprising  house  are  conducted, 
are  Messrs.  A.  B.  Stafford  and  F.  R. 
Agnew.  Mr.  Stafford  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1877,  but  went  to  Lethbridge  with 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
educated  there.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  hardware  trade  for  many  years, 
and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Brodie  and  Stafford,  of  Lethbridge.  Mr. 
Stafford  is  a  prominent  figure  in  all  public 
affairs,  and  is  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Mr.  Agnew  hails  from  Toronto, 
but  was  for  20  years  in  Winnipeg,  and  for 
many  years  travelled  over  a  vast  area  of 
territory  in  the  interests  of  the  Crane 
Ordway  Company  of  Winnipeg.  In  1901; 
he  settled  in  Lethbridge  and  joined  Mr. 
Stafford  in  the  formation  of  their  present 
business. 

THOMAS  HATCHARD  STEDMAN 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Hampshire, 
England,  in  1854,  and  educated  at  Lancing 
for  the  medical  profession.  He  came  to 
Canada  in  1874  and  joined  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police  as  a  private,  serving  in  the 
corps  for  three  years.  Mr.  Stedman  in  his 
youth  must  have  been  of  a  roving  and 
adventurous  disposition,  for  he  next  went 
to  Montana  and  earned  a  livelihood  at 
different  periods  as  a  cowboy,  broncho 
buster,  and  stage-coach  driver.  In  188311c 
returned  to  Maclcod  and  started  for  himself 
as  a  horse  dealer,  but  a  few  years  later  was 
engaged  in  the  serious  business  of  railway 
construction  on  contract  in  British  Columbia. 
He  owns  considerable  property  in  Maclcod, 
which  includes  the  Stedman  Block.  Mr. 
Stedman  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  local 
undertakings  and  was  elected  mayor  by 
acclamation  in  1911  and  1912. 

JOHN  S.  STEWART 

Dr.  John  S.  Stewart,  member  of  the 
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Provincial  Parliament,  is  an  interesting 
personality  in  Alberta  public  affairs.  He 
was  born  at  Brampton,  Ontario,  in  1877,  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  parentage.  He  received 
his  primary  education  at  the  Brampton 
High  School,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.S. 
at  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  in  1902.  He 
first  studied  dentistry  at  Edmonton,  then  a 
very  small  place,  where  he  went  to  reside 
in  1896.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  war,  when  the  late  Lord  Strathcona 
raised  and  equipped  the  famous  regiment 
that  bore  his  name,  Dr.  Stewart  volunteered, 
was  accepted,  and  saw  service  with  his 
regiment  on  the  veldt,  being  present  at 
Belfast,  when  the  Boers,  as  an  organized 
army  under  General  Botha,  were  defeated. 
Upon  his  return  to  Canada,  Dr.  Stewart 
resumed  the  study  of  his  profession,  and 
in  1902  settled  in  Lethbridge,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  has  retained  his  interest 
in  soldiering  and  was  asked  to  take 
command  of  Lethbridge  battery  of  artillery, 
the  first  battery  raised  west  of  Winnipeg. 
He  took  command  of  this  battery  in  1908, 
when  he  gained  his  majority.  Always 
keenly  interested  in  public  affairs,  Dr. 
Stewart  successfully  contested  the  local 
seat  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  in  1911, 
and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  183. 
All  outdoor  sports  have  in  Dr.  Stewart 
an  enthusiastic  supporter,  and  he  was  for 
many  years  a  devotee  of  football  and 
lacrosse.  He  is  a  property  owner  and 
has  interests  in  many  local  companies,  of 
one  of  which,  the  Bentley  Company,  he  is 
a  director. 

7ft* 

G.  R.  TINNING 

Mr.  G.  R.  Tinning,  manager  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  at  Lethbridge,  is  a 
gentleman  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow 
townsmen,  both  for  his  business  capabilities 
and  his  excellent  citizenship.  He  was  born 
at  Toronto  in  1879,  and  is  of  British 
extraction.  He  was  educated  at  his 
birthplace,  and  in  1900  entered  the  service 
of  the  Union  Bank  at  Regina,  Sask.  He 
worked  his  way  to  a  managerial  position 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
being  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Macleod  branch  in  1905.  Two  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  Saskatoon,  and  in 
1910  entered  upon  his  duties  as  manager 
at  Lethbridge,  a  position  which  he  ably 
fills  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Tinning 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  is  chairman  of 


the  finance  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  is  a  Freemason  and  a  popular 
member  of  local  clubs. 

7ft? 

J.  B.  TURNEY  &  CO. 

Although  established  only  a  comparatively 
short  time,  the  business  of  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Turney  &  Co.,  wholesale  hardware 
merchants,  of  Lethbridge,  has  grown  to 
large  proportions,  and  to-day  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  the  business 
enterprises  of  the  city.  The  company  is 
located  in  the  wholesale  district  of  Leth¬ 
bridge  on  a  commodious  and  valuable  site 
measuring  75  by  125  ft.  A  private  spur 
line  connects  the  site  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  affords 
the  company  excellent  shipping  facilities, 
which  are  of  particular  importance  to  a 
concern  whose  range  of  operations  covers 
an  enormous  tract  of  territory.  The  com¬ 
pany  trades  in  general  hardware  of  a 
heavy  nature,  including  builders’  supplies, 
equipment  for  coal  mines  and  saw  mills, 
and  also  does  a  big  business  in  tractors. 
In  addition  to  its  large  local  connection 
the  company  ships  goods  throughout 
Southern  Alberta  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  British  Columbia,  particularly  to  the 
Crow’s  Nest  Pass  district,  where  some  of 
the  biggest  coal  mines  and  logging  camps 
of  the  Dominion  are  found.  The  business 
is  under  the  entire  personal  management 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Turney,  whose  enterprise  and 
acumen  have  won  a  large  trade  which  is 
daily  increasing.  In  1912  the  turnover 
showed  an  improvement  of  50  per  cent, 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Turney 
was  born  in  the  home  of  the  American 
hardware  trade,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1878.  He  was  educated  and  trained  to 
business  there,  but  coming  to  Canada  in 
1900  he  became  a  naturalized  British 
subject.  B'or  ten  years  he  was  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal 
Company,  Ltd,  at  Fernie,  British  Columbia, 
and  in  that  capacity  gained  an  intimate 
and  valuable  knowledge  of  Western 
requirements  and  conditions,  a  knowledge 
which  is  responsible  largely  for  the  big 
connection  which  his  business  has.  Mr. 
Turney  is  a  resident  of  Lethbridge,  and 
founded  his  business  there  in  1910. 


THE  WEBER  AGENCY 

An  enterprising  citizen  of  Lethbridge  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Weber,  head  of  the  firm  of  real 
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estate  agents  operating  under  that  name. 
Mr.  Weber  was  born  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  in  Wabasha,  Minnesota,  and  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  there.  He 
started  his  business  career  in  the  mercantile 
line  in  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  and  had  eight 
years’  experience  there.  Being  constantly 
in  touch  with  Canada,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  realized  the  great  possibilities  presented 
by  the  opening  up  and  rapid  settlement  of 
the  Western  Provinces,  and  he  crossed  the 
border  to  share  in  the  prosperity  which  all 
were  enjoying  there.  He  settled  in 
Lethbridge  in  1906,  and  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  in  real  estate.  Mr.  Weber  brought  a 
sound  judgment  born  of  long  experience 
to  bear  on  his  business,  and  from  its 
inception  it  proved  a  success.  So  far  close 
upon  50, coo  acres  of  land  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  he  has  seen  some 
remarkable  advances  in  prices.  Mr. 
Weber’s  business  comprises  all  departments 
of  real  estate  operations,  and  by  reason  of 
his  long  and  close  study  of  local  conditions, 
and  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  farming 
and  mining  possibilities,  he  is  in  a  good 
position  to  give  practical  advice  on  the 
investment  of  capital  in  and  around 
Lethbridge.  His  own  faith  in  the  district 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  owns  and 
operates  a  farm  of  800  acres,  valued  at 
#40  per  acre,  some  few  miles  out  of  the 
town. 

7ft* 

THE  WESTERN  CANADA  AGENCY,  LTD. 

The  Western  Canada  Agency,  Ltd.,  was 
established  at  Lethbridge  in  1906,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $75,000,  to  carry  on  a 
general  trade  in  heavy  hardware,  chiefly  for 
mines,  mining  contractors,  and  blacksmiths’ 
needs.  At  its  inception  the  agency  antici¬ 
pated  the  heavy  demand  there  would  be 
for  such  classes  of  goods  in  view'  of  the 
promising  development  of  the  town  and  its 
district,  and  its  operations  met  with  imme¬ 
diate  success.  The  business  has  grown 
tremendously,  and  is  still  increasing  rapidly, 
the  turnover  for  1912  showing  an  advance 
of  over  500  per  cent,  on  that  recorded 
during  the  first  year’s  operations.  In  the 
interim  also  the  capital  has  been  increased 
to  $150,000.  The  heavy  and  varied  stock 
of  the  agency  is  contained  in  a  warehouse 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Lethbridge. 
It  comprises  three  floors,  each  measuring 
125  by  125  ft.  There  is  also  a  separate 
oil  warehouse,  50  by  85  ft.,  and  both  are 
served  by  a  spur  line  from  the  main 
Western  track  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Railway.  The  business  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Mackay,  who  has 
had  a  long  experience  of  his  trade,  and  in 
other  directions  has  an  interesting  record. 
Mr.  Mackay  was  born  at  Montreal  in  1874, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  that 
city.  Subsequently  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 


Boston,  and  afterwards  spent  six  vears  in 
the  banking  profession  in  Montreal.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war  he 
volunteered  for  service,  and  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles.  He  was  present  at  many 
engagements  and  was  wounded  three  times. 
On  his  return  to  Canada  he  resumed  his 


connection  with  the  hardware  business,  into 
which  lie  had  entered  some  few  years 
previously,  and  in  u)02  went  West  and 
settled  in  the  little  town  which  Lethbridge 
then  was.  Since  that  time  he  has  seen  the 
place  grow  to  its  present  importance,  and 
the  business  which  he  directs  has  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  city. 


AN  EDMONTON  BEAUTY  SPOT. 
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THE  PACKING  PLANT  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN  FIRM. 


E  political  capital  of 
Alberta  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  metropolis 
of  Northern  Alberta 
has,  like  several  other 
Canadian  cities,  risen 
to  its  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  of  an 
insignificant  trading  post.  While  the  city 
has  only  come  into  prominence  during 
the  past  ten  years,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  oldest  centres  of  trade  in  Western 
Canada.  As  long  ago  as  1795  strategic 
value  of  its  position  was  recognized  by  the 
old  North-West  Company  of  Montreal, 
which  established  Fort  Edmonton  as  the 
point  from  which  the  trade  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Peace,  the  Athabasca,  and  the 
Mackenzie  Rivers  could  best  be  controlled. 
When  the  company  was  amalgamated  with 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  the  post  was 
still  maintained,  and  80  years  later  had  an 
entrepot  trade  of  considerable  proportions. 
Between  Fort  Garry  in  the  east — now  known 
to  the  world  as  Winnipeg  —  and  Fort 
Edmonton  in  the  west,  long  trains  of 
creaking  ox  carts  were  continually  passing 
and  re-passing  during  the  summer  months, 
while  during  the  winter  trade  was  still 
carried  on  by  means  of  dog  sleds,  hor 
many  years,  however,  Edmonton  remained 


EDMONTON 

a  fur-trading  post,  and  there  was  little  in 
which  it  differed  from  many  other  posts 
that  have  since  entirely  disappeared. 

About  the  year  1875  Edmonton's  com¬ 
mercial  activities  had  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  small  independent 
traders,  who  offered  some  measure  of 
competition  to  the  Company  in  trading 
for  furs,  the  only  marketable  products  of 
the  country.  In  the  early  eighties  a  few 
white  settlers  began  to  arrive,  agricultural 
operations  commenced  to  develop,  and 
Edmonton’s  commerce  was  no  longer 
confined  exclusively  to  the  fur  trade. 
Mercantile  enterprises  increased  in  number, 
and  the  commercial  activities  of  the  hamlet 
were  directed  towards  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  newcomers  as  well  as  of  the  older 
settlers  and  the  Indians.  The  fur  trade  was 
still  the  predominant  feature,  however,  and 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  handled  more 
business  than  all  the  other  merchants 
combined. 

The  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  through  Calgary  in  1884  effected 
radical  changes  in  transportation  conditions, 
merchandise  that  previously  had  to  be 
carried  hundreds  of  miles  by  wagon  or 
cart  being  delivered  by  the  railway  company 
after  a  journey  of  but  one  week,  and  Calgary 
became  the  base  of  supplies.  In  or  about 
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1895  the  advent  of  the  branch  railway 
northward  from  Calgary  effected  further 
changes,  several  new  merchants  opened 
general  stores,  and  Edmonton  took  on  the 
usual  appearance  of  the  new  western  town. 
In  1898  occurred  the  rush  to  Klondike, 
vividly  portrayed  in  Service’s  book  “The 
Trail  of  Ninety-Eight,”  and  thousands  of 
prospectors  came  to  Edmonton  and  made 
it  their  starting-point  for  their  journey  into 
the  north.  Besides  making  Edmonton  a 
familiar  name  to  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  movement  created  a  period  of 
commercial  activity  that  tested  the  abilities 
of  Edmonton  merchants  to  the  utmost,  and 
gave  birth  to  such  an  era  of  prosperity  that 
when  the  wave  had  passed  Edmonton  was 
firmly  established  as  the  commercial  centre 
of  this  part  of  the  world. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  in  1906,  that 
Edmonton  really  came  into  its  own  as  a 
distributing  and  manufacturing  centre. 
Previous  to  that  event  the  only  communi¬ 
cation  which  the  city  had  with  Eastern 
Canada  was  by  the  branch  line  to  Calgary, 
and  from  Calgary  by  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  so  that  the  latter 
place  naturally  had  the  advantage  in  freight 
rates.  When  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  was  built,  however,  Edmonton 
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was  able  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  east 
as  cheaply  as  Calgary  could,  and  was  at 
once  enabled  to  compete  with  that  and 
other  distributing  centres.  Immediately 
there  commenced  the  development  of  a 
great  wholesale  trade,  a  development  which 
statistics  show  to  be  at  least  as  rapid  and 
as  remarkable  as  has  ever  been  achieved 
by  any  other  citv  in  Canada.  In  little  more 
than  six  years  the  erstwhile  village  and 
trading  post  made  such  good  use  of  its 
opportunities  that  it  has  won  its  way  into 
the  very  front  of  the  more  important 
commercial  centres  of  Canada.  Its  trade 
as  indicated  by  bank  clearings  and  customs 
house  collections  is  now  exceeded  by  that 
of  only  six  cities  in  the  Dominion  ;  its 
population  has  grown  from  3,167  in  1901 
to  65,000  in  1914  ;  and  it  is  the  recognized 
distributing  centre  for  a  territory  embrac¬ 
ing  nearly  200,000  square  miles.  The 
following  statistics  more  strikingly  portray 
the  progress  the  city  has  made  than  is  in 
the  power  of  mere  words  : — 


This  expansion,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  rapid  extension  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  into  the  rich  territory 
surrounding  the  city.  Before  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  was  built  there  were  but 
97  miles  of  railway  in  what  was  then 
considered  Edmonton’s  tributary  territoiy  ; 
to-day  the  wholesale  merchants  of  the  city 
dispatch  their  goods  over  1,284  miles  of 
rails  radiating  in  nine  different  directions, 
while  arrangements  have  been  concluded 
for  some  1,380  miles  more.  A  proportion 
of  this  mileage  is  destined  for  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  province  of  Alberta,  where  lies 
the  already  far-famed  Peace  River  district. 
Some  idea  of  the  fertility  and  extent  of  this 
part  of  Alberta  may  be  gleaned  from  our 
article  dealing  with  the  province.  Here  it 
suffices  to  say  that  ultimately,  before  many 
years  have  gone  by  in  fact,  the  district  will 
be  as  thickly  populated  as  any  other  portion 
of  Alberta.  No  other  town  in  Western 
Canada  has  so  vast  an  area  of  undeveloped 
land  of  proved  fertility  at  its  door  as 
Edmonton,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  city  obtained  even  greater  relative 
importance  than  has  already  fallen  to  its 


lot.  The  other  principal  lines  of  transpor¬ 
tation  are  the  main  lines  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railways  which  have  been  built  from 
Winnipeg  and  will,  in  1914,  unite  the 
city  with  Prince  Rupert  and  Vancouver 
respectively.  A  third  route  to  Winnipeg 
is  that  afforded  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  This,  however,  does  not  run 
directly  into  Edmonton  but  joins  the 
Calgary-Edmonton  branch  at  Wetaskiwin, 
some  miles  to  the  south. 

While  on  the  subject  of  transportation 
facilities,  the  potential  value  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Indeed  this  river  is  already  in 
actual  use  for  the  transportation  of 
certain  materials,  such  as  logs,  which 
are  floated  from  forest  to  sawmill,  and 
bricks  and  other  building  material  which 
are  conveyed  from  point  to  point  on 
rafts.  The  river  is  being  completely 
surveyed  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  it  is  planned  to  make  it  navigable 


from  Edmonton  to  Lake  Winnipeg. 
This  accomplished,  the  city  will  then 
have  a  cheap  means  of  communication 
with  Winnipeg  by  way  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
the  Red  River.  At  Edmonton  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  which  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  built  in 
order  that  its  line  may  be  continued 
from  South  Edmonton  to  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

While  these  facilities  have  been  essential 
to  the  development  of  Edmonton  as  a 
distributing  centre,  they  will  play  just  as 
important  a  part  in  the  building  up  of  its 
industrial  life.  Edmonton  should  eventu¬ 
ally  be  a  city  of  many  industries,  for  it 
can  offer  a  manufacturer  all  that  he  may 
require.  Immediately  beneath  the  city 
and  extending  for  many  miles  around  is 
a  vast  coal-bed,  and  coal  mining  is  already 
the  most  important  industry,  over  30 
mines  being  in  operation  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  The  mineral  is  for  the 
most  part  easily  obtained,  many  of  the 
mines  being  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  These  banks  are  in 
some  places  more  than  200  ft.  high,  and 


coal  seams  are  exposed  at  numerous 
points.  The  coal,  which  is  shipped  as 
far  east  as  Brandon  in  Manitoba,  is  said 
to  burn  well  and  make  steam  cheaply 
and  effectively.  Its  presence  alone  would 
suffice  to  assure  a  certain  industrial  im¬ 
portance  to  the  city,  but  the  proximity 
of  immense  water  power,  at  present 
largely  undeveloped,  and  good  supplies 
of  natural  gas  makes  assurance  doubly 
sure.  From  the  Athabasca  River  near 
Fort  McMurray,  about  195  miles  away, 
to  which  place  the  construction  of  a 
railway  has  already  been  authorized  and 
partly  accomplished,  75,000  horse-power 
can  be  obtained,  while  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  would  also  lend  itself 
to  power  purposes.  Natural  gas  is  found 
at  half  a  dozen  points  within  a  100  miles 
of  Edmonton,  and  extensive  explorations 
for  gas  are  being  made  near  Vegreville, 
about  60  miles  east.  Vegreville  has  a 
gas  well  of  good  flow  and  350  lb. 
pressure. 

To  the  manufacturer  who  is  prepared 
to  build  a  factory  at  Edmonton  the  city 
authorities  offer  other  inducements.  Two 
large  tracts  of  land,  one  consisting  of 
80  acres  lying  about  ij  miles  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
140  acres  situated  about  3  miles  south 
of  the  centre,  have  been  purchased  and 
divided  into  industrial  sites.  These  s  tes 
are  offered  to  manufacturers  at  a  low 
yearly  rental,  amounting  to  6  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation  of  the  land,  plus  the 
annual  tax.  Both  tracts  are  served  with 
railroads  and  equipped  with  power,  light, 
water,  sewer,  telephone,  and  street  car 
services.  In  the  near  future  natural  gas 
will  be  supplied  at  a  cost  not  exceed¬ 
ing  15  cents  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  1  he 
system  of  taxation  prevailing  in  Edmon¬ 
ton — the  single  tax  system  must  be 
regarded  as  a  further  inducement.  Im- 
provements  are  untaxed,  and  there  is  no 
business  or  income  tax;  taxes  aie  levied 
upon  the  land  alone,  and  local  improve¬ 
ments  are  paid  for  by  the  owneis  of 
property  abutting  on  the  streets  where 
the  improvements  are  effected. 

While  Pldmonton  is  too  young  a  city 
to  have  any  buildings  of  historic  interest, 
it  is  a  city  that  the  visitor  will  enjoy 
seeing,  and  one  in  which  its  residents 
take  pride.  Wide  streets  and  handsome 
buildings  are  prevailing  features.  Jasper 
Avenue,  the  main  thoroughfare,  is  the 
site  of  many  magnificent  structures  and 
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luxurious  stores.  At  present  pride  of 
place  is  held  by  the  buildings  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company’s  hotel.  The 
majority  of  the  15  chartered  banks  which 
have  established  branches  in  the  town 
occupy  handsome  premises,  while  other 
prominent  buildings  include  the  court 
house — a  commodious  edifice  of  pleasing 
design — the  post  office,  and  various  com¬ 
mercial  blocks.  Far  surpassing  any  of 
these  in  point  of  magnitude  and  elegance 


Avenue  favourably  impresses  the  new¬ 
comer  from  Europe. 

The  wholesale  district  is  one  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest,  for  here  are  found 
nearly  60  large  warehouses  containing  an 
infinite  variety  of  goods  originating  from 
nearly  ever)'  country  in  the  world.  Here 
the  streets  have  been  so  built  that  vans 
and  railway  wagons  may  draw  up  close 
to  the  warehouse  walls,  while  pedestrians 
pass  through  the  streets  by  means  of  a 
footpath  running  down  the  centre.  1  he 


the  control  of  the  city.  Judged  by  the 
low  rates  prevailing,  municipal  ownership 
appears  to  be  a  success  in  Edmonton,  for 
a  six-roomed  house  is  provided  with 
water  for  $8  a  year,  while  electric  light 
costs  but  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  The 
rate  for  electricity  for  power  purposes 
varies  from  2  to  8  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  according  to  the  quantity  consumed. 

The  wisdom  of  the  civic  government 
is  further  and  perhaps  more  strikingly 
exemplified  by  the  attention  they  have 


GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS,  EDMONTON,  FROM  THE  NORTH. 


is  the  home  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  River  and  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000,000.  In  Strathcona,  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  river,  and  now  generally 
known  as  South  Edmonton,  stands  the 
University  of  Alberta,  a  classic  pile  sur¬ 
rounded  by  extensive  grounds  and  including 
among  its  buildings  Alberta  College,  a 
theological  college  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  A 
Presbyterian  College  is  also  situated 
here.  The  main  thoroughfare  in  South 
Edmonton  is  Whyte  Avenue,  which  while 
not  of  the  same  proportions  as  Jasper 


plan  affords  greater  convenience  in  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  and  avoids  danger  to 
persons  passing  to  and  fro. 

In  1908  the  residental  and  business 
districts  of  Edmonton  were  first  linked 
up  by  an  electric  tramway,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
About  50  cars  are  included  in  its  equip¬ 
ment,  its  trackage  amounts  to  over  40 
miles,  and  over  400  people  find  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  system.  The  same  policy 
of  municipal  ownership  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  towards  other  public  utilities — 
water  -  works,  power  plant,  sewerage 
system,  and  telephones  all  being  under 
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given  to  all  matters  affecting  the  health 
of  the  population,  especially  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  parks.  As  much  as  Soo  acres 
of  land  have  been  acquired  for  this 
purpose  and  divided  into  17  parks, 
varying  in  size  from  to  over  200 
acres.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  way 
in  which  things  are  done  at  Edmonton 
that  the  parks  consist  of  land  that  is 
not  likely  to  be  required  for  industrial 
or  residental  purposes,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  be  more  easily  retained  for  the 
public.  The  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
covered  with  a  good  growth  of  poplar, 
birch,  spruce,  tamarac,  willow,  and  other 
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i.  M.  R.  Jennings.  2.  J.  E.  Brown.  3.  James  Ramsey.  4.  H.  M.  Martin.  5.  S.  H.  Smith. 
6.  H.  H.  Cooper.  7  j.  E.  McIntosh.  s.  f.  T.  Fisher. 


trees,  and  intersected  by  ravines,  are  well 
suited  for  a  certain  type  of  park,  while 
every  provision  for  games  and  pas¬ 
times  has  been  made  by  laying  out  an 
athletic  field  of  19  acres  in  the  south 
of  the  city.  A  good  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  grounds  and  is  equipped 
with  dressing-rooms,  shower  -  baths,  and 
all  other  conveniences  that  go  to  the 
making  of  an  athletic  pavilion. 

As  the  home  of  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton  has  naturally  won  no 
little  prestige  in  educational  matters. 
Many  students  attend  the  University, 
from  which  they  graduate  into  commerce 
and  the  various  professions.  For  the 
education  of  its  young  citizens  there  exist 
24  Protestant  public  schools,  3  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  2  business  colleges,  a  high 
school,  several  conservatoires  of  music,  and 
a  private  school  which  bears  the  name  of 
Westward  Ho  !  Edmonton  also  possesses 
5  hospitals,  all  of  which  are  free  to  such 
as  are  unable  to  pay  for  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  medical  attendance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  re¬ 
markable  progress  that  Edmonton  has 
achieved  during  the  past  few  years  is 
but  a  reflection  of  the  development  that 
has  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  of 
Central  Alberta.  It  is  well  to  consider, 


too,  that  Edmonton  has  attained  its 
present  proportions  while  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  agricultural  land 
in  the  centre  and  north  of  the  province 


has  been  cultivated.  To  what  dimen¬ 
sions  Edmonton  will  eventually  grow  it 
is  not  possible  to  forecast!  It  t<  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  even  its  most 
enthusiastic  supporter  will  find  little 
reason  to  moderate  his  views  as  the 
years  roll  on.  Edmonton  is  gaining 
ground  at  every  step  in  the  race  for 
supremacy  in  Western  Canada,  and  when 
the  goal  is  reached  and  the  countrv 
supporting  its  proper  population  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  Edmonton  had  left 
its  rivals  behind. 

& 

THE  ALBERTA  AGENCIES,  LTD. 

The  Alberta  Agencies,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  city 
of  Edmonton  to-day,  was  founded  in  1904 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  real  estate, 
loans,  insurance,  and  trust  funds  for 
overseas  investors.  The  firm  pays  special 
attention  to  inside  city  and  first-class  sub¬ 
division  property.  It  also  transacts  an  in¬ 
surance  business  and  represents  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  companies  :  the  Hartford  Fire, 
the  Hartford  Marine,  Scottish  Union  and 
National,  the  German  American  of  New 
York,  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford,  the 
American  Central  of  St.  Louis,  Lloyd’s 
Plate  Glass  of  New  York,  Manitoba 


SOME  OF  EDMONTON’S  PIONEERS. 

1.  Jos.  Picard.  2.  Alex.  Larne.  3.  J.  H.  Giriepy.  4.  J.  \V.  Hiff.  5.  D.  R.  Eraser. 
6.  John  A.  McDovgall.  7.  Richard; Secord.  8.  The  late  A.  R.  Macdonald. 
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Assurance  Company.  It  also  holds  the 
general  agency  for  the  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation  of  England. 

The  president  and  managing  director 
for  the  Alberta  Agencies,  Mr.  John  St. 
Clair  Blackett,  who  took  charge  of  its 
affairs  but  one  year  after  inception,  has 
been  successful  not  only  in  developing  its 
interests,  but,  what  is  perhaps  more 
important,  in  establishing  for  it,  and 
incidentally  for  himself,  a  widespread  re¬ 


putation  for  reliability.  Mr.  Blackett  is  at 
present  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
placing  of  British  capital  in  all  branches 
of  Canadian  investments,  such  as  income- 
producing  property,  real  estate,  industrials, 
etc. 

Mr.  John  St.  Clair  Blackett  was  born 
in  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1863,  of  British 
parents,  and  came  West  in  1891,  and  finally 
settled  in  Edmonton  in  1904.  He  has  con¬ 
siderable  private  holdings  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Acme 
Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Arctic  Ice 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Rocky  Coal,  Brick,  and 
Stone  Company,  and  other  premier 


concerns.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  of  the  Edmonton  City  Club,  and 
of  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  management  of  the  business 
by  his  eldest  son  and  partner. 

& 

ALSIP  BRICK  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

A  pronounced  success  has  been  achieved 
by  the  Alsip  Brick  and  Supply  Company, 


Ltd.,  which  has  demonstrated  that  in 
and  around  Edmonton  there  are  natural 
resources  of  great  value,  especially  in  view 
of  the  building  activity  which  is  a  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  present-day  Western  con¬ 
ditions.  This  company  was  established  in 
March  1912  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  pressed  sandstone  bricks  under  a 
special  process.  Its  factory,  which 
occupies  a  site  of  si  acres  of  land,  is  a 
substantial  structure  built  of  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company,  and  is  absolutely 
fire-proof.  It  is  replete  with  the  most 
modern  labour-saving  machinery.  Heat 
and  power  is  generated  by  two  150-horse- 
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power  boilers  operating  a  90-horse¬ 
power  engine.  There  arc  six  retorts, 
each  56  ft.  6  in.  long  by  6  ft.  6  in. 
diameter,  90  lime  slakers,  24  turntables, 
and  two  presses,  apart  from  other 
machinery.  It  is  an  axiom  among  builders 
that  mortar  will  remain  intact  while  brick 
or  stone  crumbles  away,  and  it  is  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  has  made  the 
company  so  successful  with  its  product. 
The  Alsip  brick  is  really  mortar,  or  sand 
and  lime,  pressed  and  baked.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  much  more  durable  than  the 
ordinary  brick,  is  more  fire-resisting,  and 
has  a  greater  tensile  strength.  The  Alsip 
brick  can  be  produced  in  any  colour, 
such  as  the  common  red,  buff,  white,  etc., 
and  has  a  particularly  neat  finish  and 
appearance.  In  the  modern  plant  of  the 
Alsip  Company  bricks  of  all  colours  and 
of  the  finest  manufacture  can  be  produced 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  with  a  great 
saving  of  time.  An  order  placed  one 
morning  can  be  ready  for  delivery  the 
next  day,  for  the  bricks  are  put  into 
the  retorts,  subjected  to  a  high  steam 
pressure  for  10  or  12  hours,  and  then 
placed  outside  in  the  air  to  cool  off.  In 
the  Edmonton  plant  35  men  are  employed, 
and  in  a  ten-hour  day  the  output  of  the 
factory  is  some  45,000  bricks.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  plant  is  worked  both 
night  and  day,  the  output  is  doubled, 
Edmonton  itself  presents  many  fine 
examples  of  the  effective  use  of  the 
company’s  product.  The  new  and  hand¬ 
some  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  the  huge  Revillon  block,  a  large  block 
of  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Kirkness  and 
Spruce  Streets,  and  many  other  buildings 
have  been  largely  constructed  of  Alsip 
bricks,  and  the  city  itself  has  purchased 
something  like  a  million  for  building  the 
car  barns  and  schools  of  Edmonton.  The 
factory  is  advantageously  situated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  railway  facilities.  The 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  lines  pass  through  the  company's 
land,  and  spur  lines  or  sidings  have  been 
put  in  to  bring  the  cars  right  up  to  the 
delivery  yard.  The  company  itself  also 
has  its  own  haulage  system  and  125  steel 
cars  for  handling  the  raw  material  and  the 
bricks  in  the  yards  and  through  the  works. 

The  Alsip  Brick  and  Supply  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  a  capital  of  1150,000.  The 
principal  officers  are  :  president,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hutchings,  of  Winnipeg ;  vice-president, 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Liestikow,  Winnipeg  ; 
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Company’s  Office  and  New  McLeod  Block. 
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secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Wood, 
Winnipeg  ;  directors,  Mr.  William  Laidlaw, 
K.C.,  Toronto ;  Dr.  Gerard  Heibert, 
Winnipeg  ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bullman. 

Mr.  Bullman  has  had  eight  years’ 
experience  of  sand  brick-making,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  the  first  successful  sand- 
lime  brickman  in  Canada.  He  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1874, 
but  came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  in 
1875,  the  family  settling  at  Ottawa.  His 
father  is  Mr.  Jonas  Bullman,  who  was  with 
the  Petrolia  Oil  Company  as  manager  for 
30  years.  After  many  years’  experience  in 
a  variety  of  callings,  Mr.  Bullman  joined 


Edmonton  Board  of  Trade  since  his 
arrival  in  the  city,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  council  of  that  bodv  in 
1913.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange. 

ERNEST  BROWN,  LTD. 

This  enterprising  company,  which  trades 
on  an  extensive  wholesale  scale  in  photo¬ 
graphic  supplies  and  works  of  art,  and 
conducts  a  picture-framing  factory,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  The 
business  was  originally  established  26  years 
ago  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Matthews,  and  was  taken 


for  over  25  years,  because  ot  their  tendency 
to  excite  and  inflame  the  aborigines  to 
deeds  of  violence.  There  are  also  views 
of  Eskimos  at  home,  and  of  their  lives 
and  customs,  these  having  been  taken  for 
the  company  during  a  trip  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  Edmonton  historical  section 
comprises  pictures  taken  at  all  periods 
from  1867.  The  company  imports  direct 
from  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
is  rapidly  expanding  its  business.  At 
present  20  hands  are  employed,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  install  a  collotype  plant 
this  year  and  produce  calendars  and  other 
pictures  for  advertising  purposes. 
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General  View  of  Factory— Exterior. 


the  Silicate  Brick  Company  of  Ottawa, 
Ltd.,  and  in  their  service  went  through 
every  department  of  brick  manufacturing. 
Two  years  after  entering  the  company's 
employment  Mr.  Bullman  was  appointed 
manager,  and  held  that  position  for  five 
years,  resigning  in  order  to  take  up  the 
management  of  the  Alsip  Company’s 
Edmonton  plant.  Under  his  supervision 
the  whole  of  the  works  were  erected  and 
the  plant  installed,  and  the  result  of  his 
labours  was  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  finest  brick-making  factories  in  Canada. 
When  in  Ottawa  Mr.  Bullman  was  on  the 
board  of  the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  finance  and 
construction  committees.  The  church  was 
one  of  the  first  built  of  sand-lime  bricks, 
and  neither  in  the  interior  nor  exterior 
construction  was  any  plaster  used.  Mr. 
Bullman  has  been  a  member  of  the 


over  in  1904  by  Mr.  Ernest  Brown.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1911  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  principal 
officers  arc  :  president  and  managing 
director,  Mr.  Ernest  Brown,  and  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  Reeves.  The  company  also 
operates  as  portrait  and  commercial  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  has  a  splendid  studio  in 
Edmonton.  The  building  is  the  property 
of  the  company  and  occupies  a  ground 
area  of  66  by  130  ft.,  the  structure  being 
of  three  stories,  built  of  brick.  Ernest 
Brown,  Ltd.,  have  a  remarkable  stock  of 
photographic  views  of  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  all  phases  of  Canadian  life,  covering 
the  early  history  of  the  country  and 
particularly  the  West.  On  their  shelves 
are  no  fewer  than  10,000  valuable  negatives, 
included  among  which  are  those  of  the 
Indian  sun-dancers,  whose  strange  festivals 
have  been  forbidden  by  the  Government 
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Mr.  Brown,  the  president  and  managing 
director,  was  born  in  1877  at  Middlesbrough, 
England.  In  1895  he  joined  the  firm  of 
James  Bacon  and  Sons,  of  Newcastle,  and 
during  five  years  in  their  service  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  he 
now  operates.  In  1904,  after  four  years  in 
business  at  South  Shields,  Mr.  Brown  came 
to  Canada  and  settled  in  Edmonton,  where 
he  purchased  the  business  of  Mr.  Mathers. 
Mr.  Brown  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Sons  of  England  Lodge  for  about 
seven  years,  having  acted  as  its  president 
and  deputy.  He  has  also  taken  an  interest 
in  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital,  and 
inaugurated  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds. 
He  was  a  charter  member  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Edmonton  Board  of  Aids 
which  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
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municipality,  and  connected  with  the 
relief  works  of  the  city.  He  has  frequently 
been  requested  to  allow  himself  to  be 
nominated  as  an  alderman,  but  hitheito 
has  not  seen  his  way  to  accept  that 
honour. 
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CALDER  AND  FOSTER 

This  enterprising  firm,  which  operates  in 
real  estate,  insurance,  and  loans,  was 
established  at  Edmonton  in  1911,  the 
partners  being  Messrs.  Hugh  A.  Calder  and 
Tames  D.  Foster.  The  firm  transacts  all 
classes  of  business,  but  makes  a  speciality 


Foster  under  the  firm  name  of  Calder  and 
Foster,  real  estate  brokers.  Mr.  Calder 
was  elected  as  an  alderman  for  Strathcona 
in  1909,  and  on  the  amalgamation  of  the 
twin  cities,  Strathcona  and  Edmonton,  in 
1912,  was  re-elected  as  alderman  on  the 
first  Council  Board  of  Greater  Edmonton. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Hospital  Board,  and 
has  held  a  seat  on  the  Library  Board  for 
many  years. 
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S.  W.  CANDY 

A  member  of  the  council  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  had  a  ripe 


R  H.  M.  BAILEY,  EDMONTON. 

Junction  of  Main  Street  and  Whyte  Avenue,  Strathcona,  Mr.  Bailey’s  Office. 


of  close-in  city  property  and  farm  lands. 
Messrs.  Calder  and  Foster  represent  the 
Nova  Scotia  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance 
Company,  of  London,  in  Edmonton  South. 
Mr.  Foster  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  but  has 
been  many  years  in  the  West.  He  is  an 
old  resident  of  Edmonton,  and  was  city 
assessor  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  Calder,  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  Edmonton,  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  a 
lumber  business  in  this  province  and  in 
Labrador.  He  then  went  to  Western 
Canada  and  settled  at  Strathcona,  now 
known  as  Edmonton  South.  He  there 
worked  in  connection  with  Mr.  T.  A. 
Barrows,  contractor  for  the  G.T.P.  Rail¬ 
way,  for  two  and  a  half  years.  In  1911  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  James  D. 


and  varied  business  experience,  is  Mr. 
S.  W.  Candy,  one  of  the  best-known  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  city.  Mr.  Candy  was  born 
at  Walton,  Somerset,  England,  July  27, 
1852,  and  was  educated  at  public  schools. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  mechanical 
engineer,  following  that  calling  in  South 
Wales.  He  then  joined  his  brother, 
Richard  Candy,  in  the  management  of  an 
implement  and  seed  business.  Two  years’ 
experience  in  this  line  enabled  him  to  take 
over  the  management  of  a  grain  and  seed 
business  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  Mr.  Candy  then 
went  to  Middlesex  and  conducted  a  dairy 
and  butchering  business  for  a  few  years, 
subsequently  becoming  a  farmer  in  Sussex. 
In  1902  he  came  to  Canada,  and  settled  at 
Edmonton,  where  in  the  following  year  he 
entered  upon  real  estate  operations  and 
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farming.  He  controlled  the  business 
of  Candy  &  Co.  till  1911,  when  he  was 
appointed  City  Commissioner,  and  handed 
over  his  business  to  his  son  and  daughter. 
Mr.  Candy  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
farming  320  acres  of  land  1^  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  where  he  goes  in  for  mixed 
farming,  devoting  particular  attention  to 
dairying.  He  has  made  provision  in  his 
dairy  for  xoo  cows,  and  has  installed  a 
steam  plant  and  up-to-date  milking 
machinery  for  the  production  of  certified 
milk.  Mr.  Candy  has  served  on  the 
Hospital  Board  and  the  Exhibition  Board, 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Enterprises,  a  department  of 
activity  formed  by  the  Edmonton  Board 
of  Trade. 
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CANDY  &  CO. 

The  business  of  Candy  &  Co.,  realty  and 
investment  brokers  of  Edmonton,  was 
established  in  1903  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Candy, 
but  in  1911  was  taken  over  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  E.  Candy  and  Miss  K.  H.  Candy, 
son  and  daughter  of  the  founder.  The 
firm  do  a  large  business,  and  handle  all 
departments  of  realty  and  investment 
operations,  dealing  in  high-class  properties, 
and  acting  as  brokers  for  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city.  Messrs.  Candy 
&  Co.  specialize  in  inside  property,  and 
have  disposed  of  many  valuable  residential 
and  business  sites.  They  are  owners  of 
considerable  property,  and  their  operations 
have  met  with  a  full  measure  of  success. 
Mr.  Candy  is  the  only  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  firm,  and  was  born  at  Ryde,  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  1881.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1904,  and  for  a  year  was  engaged  in 
farming  in  Manitoba,  gaining  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  West.  In  1905  he  proceeded 
to  Edmonton  and  entered  his  father’s 
business,  subsequently  taking  charge  of 
it  in  1911  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Candy, 
senr.  Mr.  Candy  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Liberal  Club,  and  is 
now  treasurer  of  that  institution.  Miss 
Candy  was  born  in  London,  England,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1903,  entering  her 
father’s  office  the  following  year. 


CRAFTS,  LEE,  AND  GALLINGER 

Besides  conducting  a  very  large  real 
estate  business  to  the  profit  of  itself  and 
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its  clients,  the  firm  of  Crafts,  Lee,  and 
Gallinger  is  one  of  those  progressive  houses 
to  which  the  Provincial  Government  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  More  than  one  firm 
in  Western  Canada  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  colonization  of  the  country.  Messrs. 
Crafts,  Lee,  and  Gallinger  have  for  some 
years  been  inducing  farmers  from  the 
United  States  to  settle  in  North-west 
Alberta.  In  Illinois  and  Nebraska  they 
maintain  a  representative  for  this  special 
purpose.  In  those  states  the  farmers  are 
encountering  continual  discouragement,  and 


or  more  Mennonites,  a  race  of  German 
people  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
excellent  colonists.  In  addition  to  farm 
lands,  the  firm  is  interested  in  city  and 
residential  properties. 

The  firm  originally  consisted  of  Mr. 
Wilber  I.  Crafts  and  Mr.  Robert  Lee,  but 
Mr.  Claude  Gallinger  joined  them  8 
years  ago.  Mr.  Crafts  and  Mr.  Gallinger 
have  been  in  Edmonton  for  12  years, 
while  Mr.  Lee  has  resided  there  for  the 
past  15  years.  All  three  partners  are 
therefore  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 


important  position  he  holds  in  commerce, 
for  the  high  office  he  occupies.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  manager  for  A.  MacDonald  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocers 
in  Canada,  and  during  his  residence  in 
Edmonton  he  has  been  closelv  identified 
with  public  affairs.  Mr.  Cooper  was  born 
in  1873  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  educated 
there.  He  joined  his  father,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cooper,  in  the  management  of  a  large 
grocery  business  in  Hamilton,  and  subse- 
quently  went  over  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  employed  for  some  time  in 
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1.  Coal  Mining,  Alberta.  2.  Tex-Foot  Seam  of  Coal,  Tofield. 


it  is  little  wonder  that  the  fertile  plains  of 
Alberta  hold  a  powerful  appeal  for  them. 
The  firm's  •representative  in  those  states 
spends  the  whole  of  his  time  among  the 
farmers,  answering  their  inquiries,  dis¬ 
cussing  ways  and  means,  and  putting  them 
in  touch  with  suitable  farm  lands.  Several 
parties  have  been  formed  and  sent  to 
various  districts  through  the  agency  of 
the  firm's  representative.  The  firm  are 
specially  interested  in  the  town  of  Tofield, 
and  three  years  ago  brought  into  the 
district  south  of  that  place  a  party  of  80 


conditions  obtaining.  Moreover,  they  are 
all  three  men  of  repute  who  deserve  and 
enjoy  a  full  share  of  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Lee  has  served  the  city 
in  an  aldermanic  capacity,  and  in  1909 
and  1910  rendered  most  efficient  services 
as  mayor. 
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H.  H.  COOPER 

The  president  of  the  Edmonton  Hoard 
of  Trade,  Mr.  H.  H.  Cooper,  is  peculiarly 
well  fitted,  bv  travel,  experience,  and  the 
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the  same  line  of  business.  After  entering 
the  service  of  A.  MacDonald  &  Co. 
Mr.  Cooper  established  their  Edmonton 
branch  in  1904,  and  three  years  later 
went  to  Vancouver  to  take  charge  of  that 
branch.  In  1910  he  returned  to  Edmonton 
and  has  since  been  manager  there  for  his 
company.  Mr.  Cooper  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  and 
from  north  to  south  of  the  Dominion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Edmonton  Board  of  Trade  for  two  years, 
and  in  1913  was  elected  president. 
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DOMINION  INVESTORS’  CORPORATION, 
LTD. 

A  concern  of  wide  business  connections 
is  the  Dominion  Investors’  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  operating  as  general  real  estate 
brokers,  with  offices  in  Edmonton.  This 
company  was  first  organized  in  1 9 1 
was  reorganized  in  191a,  the  principals 
being  Carl  J.  Kirk  and  Melville  T  .  V\  att. 
The  company  does  a  general  business  in 
farm  lands,  wholesale  and  retail  inside 


the  property  is  now  selling  for  about 
$1,000  per  acre.  Another  tract  of  220 
acres  was  purchased  for  $222  per  acre, 
and  re-sold  within  six  weeks  for  $350 
per  acre.  In  none  of  its  recent  promotions 
has  this  company  failed  to  net  for  its 
shareholders  less  than  100  per  cent.,  which 
is  a  common  thing  in  the  West,  where  the 
deals  are  of  a  speculative  nature.  In  one 
case  the  shareholders  will  make  a  profit 
of  over  700  per  cent,  on  their  investment. 


has  at  all  times  good  propositions  for 
investors  who  seek  other  fields  than  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  for  investments. 

Mr.  Watt  is  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  where  he  was  born  in  1880.  He 
took  a  science  course  after  spending  some 
time  in  his  father’s  machine  shop  and 
foundry  in  the  East.  He  came  to  the 
West  on  a  survey,  and  found  the  country 
and  its  prospects  so  attractive  that  he 
decided  to  stay.  He  was  operating" in  real 
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13.  John  G.  Tipton,  Alderman. 


14.  George  M.  Hall,  Industrial  Commissioner. 


12.  Alexander  Livingstone,  Alderman. 
15.  William  Short,  Mayor. 


city  property,  and  suburban  subdivisions 
throughout  the  West.  During  the  past 
year  it  successfully  promoted  the  Great 
Northern  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  owners  of 
Delton  Gardens;  the  Namayo  Park  Land 
Company,  Ltd.,  owners  of  Namayo  Park  ; 
the  Delwood  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  owners 
of  Delwood,  all  subdivisions  of  the  city 
of  Edmonton.  It  also  negotiated  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  King  George  Park.  In  August 
1911  Delton  Gardens  was  purchased  at 
an  average  price  of  $275  per  acre  ; 


Gilt-edge  first  mortgage  loans  are  placed 
by  this  company  on  behalf  of  their  clients 
and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  on  improved  and  10  per  cent,  on 
unimproved  properties  on  a  40  per  cent, 
valuation.  The  Dominion  Investors’  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.,  handles  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  for  Eastern  clients.  During  1912 
cash  to  the  extent  of  $175,000  passed 
through  its  hands  for  various  investments. 
The  company  owns  and  controls  several 
tracts  of  British  Columbia  fruit  lands,  and 
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estate  first  as  a  member  of  the  Windsor 
Realty  Company,  but  sold  out  his  interest 
in  that  concern  to  enter  this  company  at 
its  reorganization. 

Mr.  Kirk  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Iowa, 
U.S.A.,  and  has  been  engaged  in  selling 
Western  real  estate,  farm  lands,  etc.,  for 
the  past  six  years.  He  has  travelled 
extensively  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  is  in  a  position  to  know  whereof 
he  speaks  when  matters  pertaining  to 
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wholesale  blocks  of  land  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

9? 

THE  DOUGLAS  COMPANY.  LTD. 

As  booksellers,  stationers,  printers,  book¬ 
binders,  and  manufacturers  of  loose-leaf 
ledgers,  the  Douglas  Company,  Ltd.,  holds 
a  premier  position  not  only  in  Edmonton 
but  in  the  entire  province  of  Alberta.  It 
may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  rank  among  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion. 


its  present  title,  Mr.  Douglas  assuming  the 
post  of  president  and  managing  director, 
and  in  1907  the  company  bought  up  the 
Western  Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 
Over  60  hands  are  now  employed  in  the 
various  departments. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  ably  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  company  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Fetch,  the  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Fetch 
joined  the  company  in  January  1912,  and 
his  business  experience  and  knowledge  of 
accountancy,  gained  during  a  period  of  25 


was  founded  in  1899  on  the  lines  of  the 
best  clubs  throughout  the  world,  and  to-day 
has  a  membership  of  close  upon  400.  The 
personnel  of  its  membership  affords  a  most 
interesting  study  of  men  and  history. 
There  are  men  who  have  fought  and 
pioneered  throughout  the  West  in  the 
early  days,  when  anything  like  permanent 
settlement  was  problematical  in  the  face 
of  rough  conditions  and  hostile  Indians. 
There  are  scores  of  others  who  have 
pioneered  in  commerce ;  men  who  have 


SOME  PROMINENT  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  MEN  OF  EDMONTON. 

i.  P.  T.  Bvtchakt.  2.  E.  S.  McQuaid.  3.  E.  L.  Ferris.  4.  A.  H.  Fetch.  5.  Thomas  Stanford.  6.  J.  Macdonald.  Ernest  Brown.  s.  W.  J.  Crafts. 
9.  Robert  Lee.  10.  Claude  Gallinger.  11.  St  Clair  Blackett.  12.  St.  Clair  Blackett,  Junr.  13.  R.  H.  M.  Bailey.  14.  R.  Poole  Richards. 

15.  R.  B.  Chadwick.  16.  W.  T.  Creighton.  17.  S.  W.  Candy.  is.  ].  A.  Bellman. 


The  business  was  established  in  1902  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  K.  Douglas,  now  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  company.  At  that 
time  Kdmonton  had  barely  3,000  people 
within  its  boundaries,  and  the  activities  of 
Mr.  Douglas  were  necessarily  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  scale.  T  his  condition 
did  not  long  endure,  however,  and  shortly 
after  commencing  operations  Mr.  Douglas 
found  himself  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  city.  In 
1905  the  business  was  incorporated  under 


years,  has  proved  a  valuable  asset.  The 
manager  of  the  printing  department,  Mr. 
T.  Stanford,  has  had  wide  experience  in  his 
trade  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  is  conversant  with  every  detail 
of  the  printing  and  stationery  industry. 

9? 

THE  EDMONTON  CLUB 

The  Edmonton  Club  is  one  of  the  notable 
social  organizations  of  the  Great  West.  It 
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travelled  extensively  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  frozen  north,  and  others  who  have 
sailed  the  ocean  round  and  gained  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Tne 
Kdmonton  Club  is  perhaps  as  cosmopolitan 
in  one  sense  as  any  aggregation  of  men  in 
the  world,  though  a  rigid  exclusiveness  is 
maintained  in  the  qualifications  for  admis¬ 
sion.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  : 
president,  W.  T.  Creighton  ;  vice-president, 
Frank  B.  Somerville  ;  lion,  secretary,  K. 
H.  Cawtley ;  committee,  H.  J.  Helliwell, 
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H.  Milton  Martin,  Robert  Mays,  M.  R. 
Jennings,  Janies  B.  Bell,  and  P.  C. 
Jamieson.  The  manager  is  W.  B. 
Bromwich.  The  club-house  is  in  McDougall 
Avenue  and  College  Lane,  the  land  and 
building  being  the  property  of  the  club, 
and  the  house  consists  of  three  stories. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  excellent,  and 
a  wide  verandah  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  Edmonton  South,  and 
surrounding  country.  Every  convenience 


director  in  Edmonton,  W.  Brockie  ; 
directors,  James  McDairmid  and  R.  W. 
Paterson.  At  Winnipeg  the  parent 
company  has  five  large  factories,  and 
branches  are  maintained  at  Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current,  Edmonton,  and  at  Calgary, 
where  the  concern  is  the  Calgary  Paint  and 
Glass  Company,  Ltd.  The  company  manu¬ 
factures  all  classes  of  mill  work,  wood¬ 
finishing  paints,  and  mirrors,  and  import  all 
kinds  of  glass,  and  handle  hardware, 


E.  L.  FERRIS 

Mr.  Ernest  Lyon  Ferris  is  a  real  estate 
and  financial  agent  of  high  standing  in  the 
city  of  Edmonton,  in  which  he  has  resided 
since  1904.  He  engages  in  every  branch 
of  the  real  estate  business,  in  which  he 
has  been  very  successful,  and  makes  a 
speciality  of  investing  money  on  behalf 
of  British  capitalists.  His  favourite  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  latter  case  is  to  buy  vacant 
city  properties,  erect  buildings  thereon, 


G.  P.  DOBSON— J.  A.  LITTLE  &  CO.,  EDMONTON. 


Office,  Jasper  Avenue. 


is  provided  for  members,  and  in  its 
appointments  the  club-house  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Canada. 

9? 

THE  EDMONTON  PAINT  AND  GLASS 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  July 
1912  with  a  capital  of  $250, 000,  and  is  a 
subsidiary  company  of  the  Winnipeg  Paint 
and  Glass  Company,  Ltd.,  whose  head 
offices  are  in  Winnipeg.  The  officers  of 
the  Edmonton  company  are  :  president, 
John  Carr,  Winnipeg ;  vice-president, 
Edward  Cass,  Winnipeg  ;  managing 


builders’  fixtures,  and  all  necessaries  for  the 
building  trade.  In  Edmonton,  as  in  other 
centres,  the  company  has  supplied  the 
fittings  and  glazing  for  the  largest  and  best 
stores,  etc.  Mr.  Brockie,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Edmonton  Glass  and  Paint 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  born  in  Toronto,  and 
joined  the  Winnipeg  Paint  and  Glass 
Company,  Ltd.,  about  nine  years  ago. 
He  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  service  and  worked  his  way  up, 
becoming  a  travelling  salesman,  and 
finally,  on  the  incorporation  of  the 
Edmonton  concern,  managing  director  of 
that  company. 


rent  the  buildings,  and  supervise  the 
management  of  the  same.  One  of  the 
buildings  which  owes  its  presence  to 
Mr.  Ferris  is  the  “  British  Dominion 
Block,”  a  three-story  stone-fronted  edi¬ 
fice,  situated  on  McDougall  Avenue,  and 
built  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  Mr.  Ferris 
also  deals  largely  in  farm  lands  and  acts 
as  agent  for  some  of  the  best  fire  insurance 
and  loan  companies. 

Mr.  Ferris  was  born  at  Owen  Sound 
in  1884,  and  after  graduating  at  Toronto 
University,  came  to  Edmonton  in  1904  as 
deputy  clerk  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
position  he  held  until  1907,  when  he  estab- 
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lished  his  real  estate  business.  He  is  a 
keen  sportsman  and  is  especially  fond  of 
shooting  and  golf,  while  he  takes  a  great 
interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  welfare 
of  the  city. 

& 

D.  R.  FRASER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

1  he  large  business  now  so  widely  known 
under  the  title  of  D.  R.  Fraser  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  established  in 
Edmonton.  It  was  founded  in  1881  under 


Fraser  Flats  at  the  east  end  of  the  city 
of  Edmonton,  occupying  an  area  of 
ii^  acres.  These  mills  have  a  capacity 
of  50,000  ft.  of  lumber  per  day  of  10  hours, 
and  are  driven  by  steam.  Retail  yards  are 
also  maintained  at  the  west  end  of  the  city, 
in  the  Glenore  district.  Here  an  area  of 
five  acres  is  stocked  with  building  mate¬ 
rial  and  general  lumber  of  all  kinds.  The 
products  of  D.  R.  Fraser  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
sold  principally  in  Edmonton,  and  the 
company  in  the  season  gives  employment 


charge  of  the  book-keeping  and  financial 
affairs  of  Fraser  &  Co.  On  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  company  Mr.  Macdonald 
became  secretary-treasurer  and  manager. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Hardstone 
Brick  Company,  Ltd.  The  career  of  Mr. 
D.  R.  Fraser,  the  president,  is  dealt  with 
below. 

& 

D.  R.  FRASER 

Mr.  1).  R.  Fraser,  one  of  the  pioneers 


FRITH,  TOWNSHEND  &  CO.,  LTD.,  EDMONTON. 

1.  Dominion  Building  and  Frith,  Townshend  &  Co.'s  office.  2.  C.P.K  Offices,  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton. 

3.  View  of  Construction  Work  on  New  G.T.P.  Hotel,  opposite  Messrs.  Frith's  Office. 


the  name  of  Hardisty  and  Fraser,  proprietors 
of  flour-  and  saw-mills.  This  trade  name 
was  retained  till  1889,  when  the  firm’s 
name  was  changed  to  D.  R.  Fraser  & 
Co.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Macdonald  entering  as  a 
partner.  Mr.  Macdonald  died  in  1901  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  Macdonald,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Fraser  became  partners.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  incorporated  in  1904,  and  the 
officers  of  the  company  now  are  :  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  D.  R.  Fraser ;  vice-president, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Fraser  ;  and  secretary-treasurer 
and  manager,  Mr.  John  Macdonald.  The 
company  owns  up-to-date  saw-mills  at 


to  between  60  and  70  hands.  Jointly  with 
Messrs.  John  Walker,  Ltd.,  the  company 
has  cutting  limits  on  a  lumber  area  of 
60  square  miles,  situated  about  100  miles 
west  of  Edmonton. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Fraser  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  in  1877.  In  1901  he  went  to 
Edmonton  and  joined  his  brother  in 
partnership.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  also  a 
Scotsman  by  birth.  For  25  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  widely  known  Cory 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  accountant.  In  1902 
he  went  to  Edmonton  and  took  over  the 
affairs  of  his  late  brother,  and  assumed 


of  Edmonton,  and  a  leading  factor  in  its 
industrial  development,  has  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  varied  career,  embracing  many 
callings,  and  remarkable  experiences  in 
the  pioneering  days  of  the  Great  West. 
He  was  born  in  1851  at  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  with  his  people  emigrated  to 
New  York  in  1858.  Later  on  the  family 
settled  at  Blyth,  county  of  Huron,  Ontario. 
There  Mr.  Fraser  was  educated,  and  in 
1870  started  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter 
and  joiner.  In  1874  Mr.  Fraser  went  to 
Manitoba  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Later  he  was 
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with  the  firm  of  McCauley  and  Jarvis, 
builders,  and  remained  with  them  for 
two  years.  He  spent  a  similar  period  in 
public  works  construction,  rejoined  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  two  years, 
and  then  went  steam-boating  on  the  old 
river  steamer  Lily,  plying  between  Prince 
Albert  and  Edmonton.  Another  period  of 
service  was  spent  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Companv,  during  which  Mr.  Fraser  erected 
and  superintended  the  working  of  flour- 
and  saw-mills.  In  1881  he  finally  settled 
at  Edmonton,  where  he  purchased  the 
flour-  and  saw-mills  of  Norris,  McLeod 
and  Belcher,  and  with  Mr.  Richard  Har- 
disty  he  conducted  these  mills  till  1889, 
when  Mr.  Hardisty  retired.  Since  then 
the  old  firm  has  undergone  several  changes 
of  name  and  partnership,  and  is  to-day 
an  incorporated  company  known  as  D.  R. 
Fraser  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  Fraser  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alberta  Milling  Company, 
Ltd.,  vice-president  of  the  Hardstone 
Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  a  director  of  the 
Great  Northern  Tannery,  Ltd.,  the  Alberta 
Developing  Company,  Ltd.,  and  many 
similar  enterprises. 

9? 

FULLER,  McELROY,  AND  CROFT 

Established  in  1905  with  headquarters  at 
Edmonton,  the  firm  of  Fuller,  McElroy,  and 
Croft  is  conducting  business  as  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  financial  agents. 

The  firm  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  its 
kind  in  Alberta  and  acts  as  the  exclusive 
agent  for  much  good  property  on  the  main 
business  thoroughfares  of  Edmonton.  In 
residential  property  it  specializes  in  the 
western  portion  of  Edmonton  South,  a 
district  that  has  become  very  popular, 
largely  owing  to  the  erection  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta  there.  Some  exception¬ 
ally  fine  residences  have  been  built  in  this 
neighbourhood  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  Messrs.  Fuller,  McElroy,  and  Croft  early 
turned  their  attention  to  it.  One  of  the 
most  successful  properties  they  have  ever 
put  on  the  market  abuts  on  the  University 
grounds,  and  is  known  as  LTniversity  Place. 
The  firm  states  that  early  investors  in  this 
property  made  as  much  as  300  per  cent, 
profit.  Messrs.  Fuller,  McElroy,  and  Croft 
are  now  agents  for  “  Belgravia,”  a  sub¬ 
division  adjoining  University  Place  and  on 
which  handsome  residences  have  already 
been  erected. 

Although  city  property  is  perhaps  the 


most  important  branch  of  its  business,  the 
firm  by  no  means  confines  its  attention 
solely  to  that  class  of  property.  It  is 
offering  for  sale  some  thousands  of  acres 
of  undeveloped  farming  lands  mainly 
situated  in  Central  Alberta,  the  Peace  River 
district,  and  Central  British  Columbia. 
The  prices  range  from  $8  to  -ft  2  5  an 
acre,  according  to  location.  The  firm  is 
also  interested  in  both  bituminous  and 
lignite  coal-fields,  and  recently  negotiated 
a  deal  for  2,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  the 
Yellowhead  Pass  district  at  a  price  of 
$200,000.  Samples  of  coal  taken  from  this 
field  assayed  73  per  cent,  fixed  carbon  and 
3  per  cent.  ash. 

An  enormous  amount  of  money  has  been 
invested  during  the  past  ten  years  in  first 
mortgages  on  Western  Canadian  property. 
Practically  every  real  estate  firm  of  impor¬ 
tance  has  a  department  devoted  to  this 
work,  and  Messrs. Fuller,  McElroy,  and  Croft 
are  no  exceptions,  acting  as  loan  agents 
and  valuators  for  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Toronto. 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Albutt  a  large  business  is  done  in  fire, 
accident,  and  life  insurance,  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  represented  being  the 
National  Union  of  Pittsburg,  the  Dominion 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Toronto,  the 
Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Winnipeg,  the  Bristol  Crown  Assurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  and 
the  Palatine  Insurance  Company  of  London, 
England.  In  accident  insurance  the  firm 
represents  the  Law  Union  and  Rock 
Company  of  London,  England,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  Guarantee  Accident 
Company  of  Toronto,  while  life  risks  are 
placed  with  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company,  the  Standard  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Edinburgh,  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Company,  and  the  General 
Animals  Insurance  Company  of  Canada. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  form  the  firm 
were  all  intended  for  professional  careers, 
but  were  induced  to  devote  their  energy  to 
the  real  estate  business  by  the  greater 
monetary  remuneration  held  out.  Mr. 
Leslie  L.  Fuller,  to  whose  initiative  the 
firm  owes  its  being,  was  born  in  Grand 
Pre,  N.S.,  and  studied  dentistry  at  the 
Dental  College  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1902.  He  practised  in  his 
native  province  for  one  year  and  then  went 
west,  following  his  vocation  in  Edmonton 
for  another  three  years.  Mr.  Verner  C. 
McElroy  is  a  native  of  Richmond,  Ontario, 
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and  entered  the  teaching  profession.  He 
came  to  Edmonton  in  1900,  and  aftei  being 
engaged  in  the  schools  for  some  three 
years,  entered  the  lumber  business,  leaving 
it  in  1911  to  join  forces  with  Mr.  Fuller. 
Mr.  McElroy  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  different  sports,  and  is  secretary 
of  the  Strathcona  Gun  Club,  Hay  Lakes 
Shooting  Club,  and  the  Strathcona  Curling 
Club.  The  third  partner,  Mr.  John  H.  J. 
Croft,  is  a  native  of  Liverpool,  England. 
He  came  to  Canada  at  the  early  age  of  two 
years,  but  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
to  finish  his  education.  In  1905  he  returned 
to  Canada,  and  for  five  years  followed  the 
profession  of  journalism. 

95 

JAMES  GALLAGHER  &  CO. 

Messrs.  James  Gallagher  &  Co.  are 
conducting  business  of  some  considerable 
extent  in  Edmonton,  their  undertakings 
including  the  buying  and  selling  of  real 
estate,  the  negotiations  of  loans,  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  American  and  Canadian 
oil  shares,  and  the  placing  of  insurance 
risks. 

Their  real  estate  transactions  include 
both  farm  and  city  property,  the  demand 
for  farm  lands  in  Central  Alberta  having 
been  particularly  heavy'  during  the  past 
two  years.  In  the  insurance  business,  fire, 
life,  and  accident  risks  are  accepted,  the 
principal  companies  represented  being  the 
Mutual  Life  of  Canada  and  the  Imperial 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

95 

J.  H.  GARIEPY 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gariepy,  of  Edmonton,  is 
closely  connected  with  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  enterprises  of  the  city,  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  which  he  has 
played  an  important  part.  Anything  that 
is  calculated  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
city  or  the  province  generally  has  his 
hearty  support.  He  was  a  municipal 
councillor  for  1897-8,  and  is  a  foundation 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  two  years.  Mr.  Gariepy 
is  a  director  of  the  Edmonton  Portland 
Cement  Company,  for  McKay  Oil  and 
Asphalt  Company,  a  member  of  all  the 
Catholic  associations,  and  besides  being  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  chairman  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gariepy  is  a  French- Canadian, 
and  was  born  in  1852  at  St.  Lin,  L'Assomp- 
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tion  County,  Quebec.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  grocery  business  in 
Montreal,  and  rose  to  a  partnership  in  the 
firm  of  \  illeneuve  and  Gariepy,  subse¬ 
quently  owning  and  controlling  the  entire 
business.  After  24  years  in  Montreal, 
Mr.  Gariepy  went  to  Edmonton  in  1893 
and  established  a  general  store,  and  later 
formed  several  partnerships.  He  is  now 
retiring  from  active  business,  and  devoting 
his  attention  to  his  numerous  interests. 
He  is  the  owner  of  the  Gariepy  Block  at 
the  corner  of  Jasper  and  McDougall 
Avenues,  and  a  director  in  the  Hardstone 
Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  Jasper  Mines,  Ltd., 
and  also  in  many  other  companies. 

9? 

THE  GREAT  WEST  LAND 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Great  West  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  in  Edmonton, 
was  incorporated  in  1904  to  handle  real 
estate,  loans,  debenture  bonds,  and  farm 
and  city  properties.  The  company  occu¬ 
pies  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  realty 
markets  of  the  West,  and  has  worked  up  an 
extensive  and  high-class  business.  Many 
valuable  properties  have  already  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  including  the  “  Westmount  ” 
subdivision  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
the  city.  This  originally  comprised  320 
acres,  of  which  100  acres  was  purchased  by 
the  city  for  a  park.  In  Westmount  a 
school,  a  church,  several  stores,  and  many 
fine  houses  have  been  built,  and  lumber-yards 
established.  The  Great  West  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  controls  and  owns  1,119  acres  of 
valuable  coal  land,  situated  four  miles  east 
of  First  Street,  Edmonton,  with  a  frontage 
of  one  and  a  half  miles  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River.  The 
coal,  gravel,  sand,  and  brick-clay  rights  on 
this  property  have  been  leased  to  another 
company  for  a  term  of  21  years,  and  up-to- 
date  plants  have  been  installed  for  treating 
these  products.  The  officers  of  the  Great 
West  Company  are  :  president,  Mr.  P.  T. 
Butchart  ;  vice  -  president,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Butchart,  and  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Butchart. 
Mr.  P.  T.  Butchart  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  at  an  early  age 
his  people  settled  in  North  Carolina,  U.S.A. 
In  1878  Mr.  Butchart  returned  to  Canada 
and  started  farming  in  Manitoba.  Later 
on  he  became  interested  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  farming  implements  and 
travelled  extensively.  He  settled  in 


Edmonton  in  1904,  and  secured  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  Great  West  Land  Company. 
On  the  incorporation  he  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  in  1909  became  president. 
Mr.  Butchart  personally  owns  over  1,100 
acres  of  land  in  and  around  Edmonton. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Butchart  is  a  cousin  of  the 
president.  He  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and 
was  for  many  years  in  the  mercantile 
business.  He  settled  in  Edmonton  in  1906, 
and  with  his  brother  is  a  partner  in  the 
Butchart  Realty  Company.  The  secretary 
of  the  company,  Mr.  A.  Butchart,  a  partner 
in  the  Butchart  Realty  Company,  was  for 
many  years  a  school  teacher,  and  subse¬ 
quently  for  three  and  a  half  )rears  conducted 
a  newspaper.  In  1902  he  went  to  Edmon¬ 
ton  and  joined  his  brother  in  the  realty 
business.  On  the  incorporation  of  the 
Great  West  Company  Mr.  Butchart  was 
elected  secretary.  He  was  a  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  Edmonton  from  1908  till 
1911.  Mr.  Butchart  is  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  President  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Provincial  Sunday  School  Association.  For 
many  years  he  was  on  the  board  of  the 
City  Hospital,  now  known  as  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hospital. 

9? 

THE  HUFF  GRAVEL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  business  controlled  by  this  company 
was  established  in  1906  under  the  name 
of  the  Huff  Grading  Company,  Ltd.,  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  1913  the  name  was  changed  and  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $250,000.  The 
company  mines  and  sells  sand,  gravel,  and 
crushed  rock.  The  gravel  beds  are  situated 
30  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  where  the 
company  has  an  area  of  400  acres  of  gravel 
hills.  A  most  up-to-date  plant  has  been 
installed,  with  a  steam  shovel  at  work  and 
a  washing  machine  and  crusher  which  are 
considered  one  of  the  best  outfits  for  the 
purpose  in  Canada.  The  gravel  pits  and 
plant  are  most  advantageously  located, 
being  only  6  miles  from  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  and  the  company  has 
laid  6  miles  of  track  so  that  the  railway 
company  can  run  cars  right  up  to  the  pits. 
Up  till  1912  the  company  did  dredging 
work  in  the  river  beds,  but  now  that  the 
washing  plant  is  complete  the  supplies 
will  be  obtained  from  the  hills.  A  by¬ 
product  of  the  gravel  is  gold  (flour).  The 
directors  of  the  Huff  Gravel  Company, 


Ltd.,  are  :  president  and  managing  director, 
j.  W.  Huff;  secretary,  Albert  J.  Huff; 
directors,  Jessie  G.  Huff  and  O.  M.  Bigger. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Huff,  the  president,  is  a  Cana¬ 
dian  born  in  Chatham,  Ontario.  In  1892 
he  went  to  Edmonton  and  took  up  a  home¬ 
stead,  and  did  all  classes  of  work.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  city  he  helped  to  clear 
the  brush  from  Jasper  Avenue,  which  i' 
now  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Edmonton.  After  farming  for  some  time 
Mr.  Huff  moved  into  Edmonton  in  order 
to  educate  his  children,  and  started  teaming 
and  -  freighting.  This  he  continued  till 
1906,  when  he  started  the  gravel  business, 
which  has  since  grown  to  large  pro¬ 
portions. 

95 

HAWKINS,  LTD. 

This  firm  commenced  business  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1910,  as  Hawkins  & 
Co.,  being  composed  of  Messrs.  Thos. 
Hawkins  and  E.  Geo.  Hawkins.  Finding 
their  business  increasing  rapidly,  the  firm 
was  incorporated  in  January  1913  as 
Hawkins,  Ltd.,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$50,000,  and  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Hawkins,  who 
had  been  secretary  of  the  old  firm,  became 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  new  company. 
The  headquarters  are  in  Edmonton. 

Mr.  Thos.  Hawkins,  president  of  the 
company,  arrived  in  Edmonton  in  1903  as 
representative  of  the  Western  branch  of 
Greenshields,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  the 
largest  wholesale  dry-goods  firm  in  Canada. 
On  this  firm  closing  their  Winnipeg  branch 
he  continued  in  the  same  position  with 
their  successors,  Robinson,  Little  &  Co. 
As  this  position  necessitated  travelling 
throughout  the  West,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  comparative  conditions  was  obtained. 
With  this  knowledge  and  recognizing  the 
future  development  of  Edmonton,  he 
resigned  his  position  in  order  to  start 
the  real  estate  and  financial  brokerage 
business. 

Mr.  E.  Geo.  Hawkins,  the  vice-president, 
was  for  five  years  connected  with  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  in  Edmonton, 
and  therefore  in  close  touch  with  financial 
and  investment  conditions.  Mr.  Fred.  A. 
Hawkins,  the  secretary-treasurer,  is  also  an 
ex-bank  official,  being  for  five  years  with 
the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  in  Ottawa, 
Medicine  Hat,  Red  Deer,  and  Edmonton. 

The  firm  have  always  specialized  in 
business  and  west-end  properties.  Their 
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success  in  their  business  has  been  largely 
clue  to  their  expert  knowledge  of  values, 
their  strict  attention  to  clients'  interests,  and 
their  definite  rule  of  personally  inspecting 
all  properties  handled  by  them.  One  of 
their  best  deals  was  the  purchase  of  a  small 
piece  of  property  in  the  west  end  for 
clients,  at  a  cash  cost  of  ®  17,000.  4  his 

property  was  sold  a  few  months  later  at  a 
net  profit  of  #20,000. 

They  handle  funds  in  trust  or  through 
the  bankers  for  investment  in  mortgage 


estate,  and  financial  brokers,  and  transact 
a  large  volume  of  business  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  They  handle  all  classes  of  inside 
property  and  farming  land,  and  conduct  a 
general  real  estate  brokerage,  making 
inspections,  placing  loans,  and  acting  as 
agents  for  clients.  The  firm  are  agents  for 
Edmonton  and  district  for  the  following 
companies  :  Western  Canada  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Insurance  Company,  Royal  In¬ 
surance  Company,  Ltd.,  Commercial  Union 
Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  In- 


Edmonton  in  1889,  and  was  educated  in 
the  city.  In  1907  he  joined  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company  at  the  Winnipeg  head 
office,  and  was  with  that  company  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Jellett  then  entered  his 
father's  office  as  a  partner,  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Jellett,  senr.,  he  joined 
Mr.  Cameron  in  control  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  a  Scotsman.  In  1906,  after 
studying  law  for  two  years,  he  came  to 
Canada  for  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce.  After  three  years  in  that  service 


HAWKINS.  LTD.,  EDMONTON. 

Panorama  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  from  South. 


loans,  business,  or  residential  properties, 
farm,  coal,  or  timber  lands. 

9? 

JELLETT  AND  CAMERON 

The  firm  of  Jellett  and  Cameron  was 
originally  founded  by  Mr.  St.  George  Jellett 
in  1889,  and  business  was  carried  on  by 
him  under  his  own  name  until  January 
1912,  when  the  name  became  St.  George 
Jellett  and  Son.  In  October  1912  another 
change  took  place,  a  partnership  being 
formed  by  L.  G.  Jellett  and  J.  D.  Cameron, 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed.  Messrs. 
Jellett  and  Cameron  are  insurance,  real 


surance  Company  of  North  America.  The 
founder  of  the  business,  Mr.  St.  George 
Jellett,  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  and  gained 
his  first  business  experience  with  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  whose  service  he  entered  in 
1875.  In  1882  he  went  to  Winnipeg  and 
then  to  the  Clover  Bar  district,  where  he 
took  up  land  and  started  farming.  Mr. 
Jellett  was  one  of  the  Home  Guards  in  the 
rebellion  of  1885.  In  1889  he  established 
himself  in  Edmonton  as  an  insurance  agent, 
at  the  same  time  dealing  in  real  estate. 
Mr.  Jellett  is  one  of  the  pioneers  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  city  of  Edmonton  what 
it  is  to-day.  Mr.  L.  G.  Jellett  was  born  in 
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Mr.  Cameron  was  appointed  inspector  for 
the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company  for 
Western  Canada,  and  held  that  position 
at  the  time  of  entering  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Jellett. 

9? 

A.  LIVINGSTONE 

Mr.  A.  Livingstone,  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Edmonton,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Caledonian  Department  Stores,  is  one  of 
the  men  who  have  realized  to  the  full 
the  golden  opportunities  which  Canada 
presents  to  men  who  combine  hard  work 
with  brains.  Mr.  Livingstone  is  a  native  of 
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Bathgate,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in 
1884.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1904  and 
secured  employment  in  Winnipeg.  After 
four  years  there  Mr.  Livingstone  went  to 
Edmonton  with  a  capital  of  only  $150. 
1  here  he  started  business  as  a  draper  in  a 
small  hut,  which  had  also  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  his  residence.  His  humble 
business  grew  as  the  result  of  his  hard 
work,  and  with  what  capital  he  could 
scrape  together  Mr.  Livingstone  purchased 
a  piece  of  land  opposite  his  original 
business  site.  On  this  he  has  since  erected 
a  handsome  four-story  building  having 
floor  space  of  40,000  sq.  ft.,  and  known 
as  the  Caledonian  Department  Stores,  in 
which  is  contained  one  of  the  best  and 
most  varied  stocks  of  goods  in  Edmonton. 
Mr.  Livingstone’s  business  employs  75 
hands,  and  embraces  all  departments 
such  as  dry  goods,  hardware,  glassware, 
draperies,  and  food  stuffs,  the  goods  being 
imported  direct  from  Europe.  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  was  elected  alderman  of 
Edmonton  for  the  year  1912-13. 

9? 

MacCOSHAM-GABOURY,  LTD. 

MacCosham-Gaboury,  Ltd.,  of  Edmonton, 
are  successors  to  a  company  formed  in  1910 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gariepy,  Mr.  Wilfred  Gariepy 
(now  the  Honourable  Wilfred  Gariepy),  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Dechene,  and  known  as  Alberta 
Investments,  Ltd.  Mr.  MacCosham  and 
Mr.  Gaboury  entered  the  latter  company 
in  1911,  Mr.  MacCosham  until  that  date 
having  being  the  senior  partner  in  the  real 
estate  firm  of  MacCosham  and  Laidlaw. 
In  1912  the  new  members  took  over  the 
company  in  its  entirety,  and  proceeded 
to  incorporate  the  firm  of  MacCosham- 
Gaboury,  Ltd. 

The  firm  conducts  their  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  upon  lines  which,  although  eminently 
progressive,  yet  retain  all  the  beneficial 
elements  of  conservatism.  In  their  own 
words,  their  policy  is  purely  constructive, 
their  aim  being  not  merely  to  interest 
outside  capital  in  Edmonton  real  estate, 
but  to  induce  investors  to  ensure  to  them¬ 
selves  a  large  reward  by  improving  and 
developing  their  holdings.  MacCosham- 
Gaboury,  Ltd.,  have  themselves  very  heavy 
holdings  in  Edmonton  upon  which  they 
have  erected  residences,  warehouses,  and 
business  blocks,  thus  helping  in  a  practical 
way  to  build  up  the  city  while  creating  for 


themselves  a  larger  earned  and  unearned 
increment.  The  firm  extends  this  policy 
to  the  subdivisions  of  Britannia,  Mayfair, 
and  Neralcam,  for  which  they  are  the 
agents. 

9? 

McDOUGALL  AND  SECORD,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  McDougall  and  Secord,  Ltd., 
of  Edmonton,  was  established  in  1879  by 
Mr.  John  A.  McDougall  as  a  mercantile 
and  fur-trading  business.  In  1886  Mr. 


company  are  $4, 598, 946.55,  and  the  liabili¬ 
ties  $116,322.61.  The  assets  consist  of 
$2,673,653.53  in  first  land  mortgages  and 
$1,925,293.02  in  real  estate  holdings,  mostly 
revenue  producing.  Eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  dividends  are  paid  semi-annually 
in  cash.  The  stock  has  never  been  offered 
to  the  public,  but  is  owned  and  controlled 
entirely  by  the  members  of  the  original 
partnership  and  their  families. 

9? 


A.  E.  LATIMER,  EDMONTON. 

Mr.  Latimkr's  Residkn'ch. 


Richard  Secord  became  connected  with 
the  business,  and  in  1897  was  admitted  as 
a  partner.  The  business  continued  on  the 
same  lines  as  heretofore,  and  a  reserve 
was  gradually  set  aside,  from  which  in  1900 
the  present  loaning  business  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  together  with  real  estate  investments. 
In  1907  the  financial  business  had  grown 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  command  the  whole 
attention  of  the  firm,  and  the  mercantile 
business  was  therefore  disposed  of. 

In  1909  the  business  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  its  present  name  as  a  loan 
company  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$2,000,000.  The  paid-up  capital  is  now 
$2,500,000,  and  a  reserve  of  $1,940,000  has 
been  accumulated.  The  book  assets  of  the 


McClellan  and  balfour 

The  business  of  McClellan  and  Balfour, 
lumber  merchants,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
was  established  in  1910,  and  under  the 
control  and  direct  personal  supervision 
of  practical  men  of  long  experience  has 
grown  to  large  proportions.  The  partners 
are  Messrs.  \\  illiam  C.  McClellan  and 
Walter  M.  Balfour.  A  general  trade  is 
done  in  all  classes  of  lumber,  both  retail 
and  wholesale,  and  the  firm  also  manu¬ 
facture  large  quantities  of  building  requi¬ 
sites,  such  as  window  frames,  laths  and 
shingles,  etc.  Both  native  and  British 
Columbia  timber  are  used.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  born  in  Perth,  Scotland,  and  was  in 
the  lumber  trade  for  five  years.  In  1902 
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he  was  engaged  by  the  Newfoundland 
Timber  States,  Ltd.,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  for  seven  years.  He  then  went 
to  Edmonton,  and  joined  D.  R.  Fraser 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  remaining  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  till  1910,  when  with  Mr.  McClellan 
he  founded  his  own  business.  Mr. 
McClellan  is  a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland. 

In  1903  he  came  to  Canada  and  joined 
John  Walker,  Ltd.,  lumber  merchants  at 
Edmonton.  Commencing  at  the  lowest 
rank,  Mr.  McClellan  rose  in  that  com¬ 
pany’s  service  to  be  the  highest  paid  man, 
and  had  charge  of  one  of  the  company’s 
mills. 

9? 

JASPER  FOREST  SAW-MILLS,  LTD. 

This  company  has  a  capital  of  #75,000, 
and  the  officers  are  :  president,  Walter  M. 
Balfour  ;  secretary-treasurer,  William  C. 
McClellan  ;  directors,  William  and  Alex¬ 
ander  McClellan  Marshall.  The  mills  are 
situated  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Alberta,  about 
150  miles  west  of  Edmonton  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  head  office 
is  at  Edmonton.  The  company  manufac¬ 
ture  spruce  and  other  lumber,  and  has  a 
lease  of  40  square  miles  of  timber  land,  on 
which  it  is  estimated  there  are  250,000,000 
ft.  of  pine  and  spruce.  In  the  mills  and 
forest  150  hands  are  employed,  and  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  plant  is  40,000  ft., 
to  which  figure  the  mills  are  worked.  The 
management  of  the  company’s  operations 
is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  McClellan  and 
Balfour. 

95 

E.  S.  McQUAID 

Mr.  E.  S.  McQuaid,  barrister  and  solicitor, 
is  closely  associated  with  the  commercial 
and  financial  activities  of  Edmonton.  He 
was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  August  25, 
1881.  His  primary  education  was  gained 
at  the  Alma  High  School  and  the  Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.  He 
graduated  from  Mount  Alison  University 
in  1905,  and  then  took  the  law  course  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
graduating  LL.B.  In  1908  he  proceeded 
to  Edmonton  and  established  himself  in 
practice  as  a  barrister  in  the  following  year. 
Apart  from  an  extensive  local  and  eastern 
clientele,  Mr.  McQuaid  is  solicitor  for  the 
Prudential  Trust  Company,  Reliance  Loan 
and  Savings  Company,  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  Mutual  Life  Assurance 


Company,  and  other  concerns.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Edmonton  Club  and 
Harvard-Canadian  Club. 

9$ 

NESBITT  AND  MILLER 

The  firm  of  Nesbitt  and  Miller,  known 
throughout  Alberta  as  general  contractors, 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
material  development  of  Edmonton. 
Building  in  that  city  has  been  extensive 
and  incessant.  In  every  street  the  mason 
and  the  carpenter  are  continually  plying 
their  trades,  and  the  city  is  extending  in 
all  directions.  Messrs.  Nesbitt  and  Miller 
are  but  one  of  many  firms  of  contractors, 
but  they  are  one  that  has  done  much 
important  work.  The  large  sash  and  door 
factory  occupied  by  Cushing  Bros.,  Ltd., 
was  erected  by  the  firm,  who  were  also 
responsible  for  the  warehouse  and  offices 
of  the  Massey  Harris  Company,  the 
Northern  Hotel,  the  Goodridge  Block,  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America  building, 
the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police 
Barracks,  and  the  addition  to  the  Alex. 
Taylor  School.  They  have  also  been 
engaged  at  Calgary,  where  they  erected 
the  factory  of  the  Calgary  Brick  Company, 
and  at  Red  Deer,  where  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  building  of  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Drill  Hall. 

95 

PALMER  AND  McINTYRE 

A  conservative  firm  of  extensive  Western 
experience,  dealing  in  city  property,  farm 
lands,  timber  and  coal  areas,  the  firm 
of  Palmer  and  McIntyre  was  founded  at 
Edmonton  in  1905.  They  have  successfully 
handled  two  suburban  properties — Mount 
Pleasant  and  North  Delton—do  an  extensive 
business  as  brokers  in  inside  city  realty, 
loan  money  on  first  mortgages,  and  purchase 
agreements  of  sale. 

As  the  town  of  Edmonton  grew  to  be 
a  city  this  firm  were  the  first  to  realize 
the  need  of  a  summer  resort  and  placed 
on  the  market  the  now  popular  Seba  Beach 
on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Wabamun. 
This  property  being  all  taken  up,  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  McIntyre  have  purchased  for 
English  clients  some  600  acres  on  Buffalo 
Lake,  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway,  half-way  between  Calgary  and 
Edmonton,  and  plans  are  being  prepared 
for  the  laying  out  of  this  beauty  spot 
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that  will  make  it  an  up-to-date  and  attrac¬ 
tive  holiday  resort. 

This  firm  are  keenly  alive  to  the  wealth- 
producing  possibilities  of  the  interior  both 
North  and  West,  and  have  two  prospecting 
parties  in  the  field  searching  for  mineral 
and  oil. 

Mr.  C.  Ross  Palmer  is  an  Englishman 
who  has  lived  twenty  years  in  Canada.  He 
is  a  keen  explorer  and  has  travelled  on 
hunting  and  prospecting  trips  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Peace  River.  He  has  washed 
gold  on  the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchewan 
Rivers,  and  spent  four  years  prospecting 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Kootenay 
country,  thereby  gaining  information  that 
is  now  of  immense  value  to  his  firm  and 
their  clients. 

Mr.  James  D.  A.  McIntyre  belongs  to 
that  race  of  sturdy  Scotch  Canadians  who 
have  been  well  called  “the  Fathers  of 
Canada.”  Before  coming  to  the  West  he 
lived  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  for 
some  years  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Both  members  of  the  firm  belong  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  take  an  active  part 
in  progressive  movements  for  the  building 
and  betterment  of  the  city  of  Edmonton. 
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J.  H.  PICARD 

Mr.  J.  H.  Picard  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Edmonton,  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  developing  the  city  and  directing 
its  affairs,  his  wide  experience  and  keen 
business  knowledge  rendering  his  long  and 
faithful  services  to  Edmonton  of  particular 
value.  Mr.  Picard  was  born  in  1857  at 
St.  Jean  de  Matha,  province  of  Quebec. 
In  1877  his  uncle,  Jacques  Picard,  who  wTas 
a  notary  public  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Quebec  Legislature  for  Richmond  and 
Wolf,  left  him  in  charge  of  his  personal 
affairs  until  the  year  1884,  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  west  and  settled  in  the  district  of 
Regina,  Saskatchewan.  There  he  followed 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  continued 
in  that  calling  after  his  arrival  in  Edmonton 
in  the  year  1887.  In  1889  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  S.  Larue,  the  firm 
conducting  a  general  store.  The  business 
rapidly  expanded,  and  the  partners  soon 
had  a  chain  of  trading  posts  all  along  the 
Peace  River.  The  business  was  sold  in 
1906,  since  which  time  Mr.  Picard  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  his  varied  interests 
and  the  general  welfare  of  Edmonton.  He 
was  a  municipal  councillor  from  1893  to 
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1907.  In  commercial  enterprises  Mr. 
Picard  is  well  known.  He  is  one  of  the 
founders  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Franco-Canadian  Mortgage  Company,  Ltd., 
a  founder  and  director  of  the  Edmonton 
Brewery  and  Malt  Company,  Ltd.,  vice- 
president  and  founder  of  the  Edmonton 
Interurban  Railway  Company,  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  a  director  of  the 
Edmonton  Portland  Cement  Companv, 
Ltd.  He  has  been  a  member  and  treasurer 
of  the  C.M.B.A.  since  its  foundation  18 
years  ago,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Alliance  National,  a  French-Canadian 
Association  of  which  he  was  treasurer  till 
1912.  Mr.  Picard  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Separate  School  Board  for  the  last 
18  years,  for  10  of  which  he  has  been  and 
still  is  chairman. 
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S.  LARUE 

Mr.  S.  Larue,  of  Edmonton,  has  led  an 
adventurous  life  in  the  great  West  of 
Canada,  and  is  one  of  the  band  of  pioneer 
fighters  who  made  settlement  possible. 
He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
in  i860.  From  1876  to  1883  he  was  a 
member  of  a  survey  party  operating  in 
the  West  as  far  as  the  Saskatchewan  river, 
and  spent  the  three  succeeding  years  as 
a  telegraph  operator.  In  1885  he  served 
as  a  scout  in  the  North-West  rebellion. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Larue  settled  in  the 
village  of  Edmonton,  as  it  then  was,  and 
in  1889  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Picard  in  the  conduct  of  a  general  store. 
On  retiring  from  this  business  in  1906 
Mr.  Larue  devoted  himself  to  his  various 
interests,  and  is  to-day  one  of  Edmonton's 
leading  citizens.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Edmonton  Portland  Cement  Company,  Ltd., 
a  foundation  member  of  the  Edmonton, 
Club,  a  Knight  of  Columbus,  and  a  member 
of  the  C.M.B.A. 
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POST  OFFICE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  business  of  the  Post  Office  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Edmonton, 
embraces  not  only  every  phase  of  real 
estate  operations,  but  also  includes  the 
exploitation  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  great  North-West. 
The  business  was  established  in  1907  by 
Messrs.  Harkin  and  Hart,  but  was 
incorporated  under  its  present  title  in 
1911  as  a  joint  stock  company  with  Mr. 


William  I.  Walker  as  manager.  A  class 
of  business  which  the  Post  Office  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  has  conducted  with  great 
success  is  the  development  and  marketing 
of  city  subdivisions  for  residential  and 
other  purposes.  Among  the  best-known 
properties  it  has  handled  are  Sunalta, 
Belvidere,  Helton  Gardens,  Victoria  Park, 
and  King  George  Park.  In  all  these 
properties  substantial  rises  in  value  have 
taken  place.  One  tract  in  Helton  Gardens 
for  which  the  company  paid  ft  1,000  elicited 
an  offer  two  days  later  of  ft  1,200.  In 
Sunalta  the  prices  of  lots  rose  from  $150 
to  1^250  in  six  months.  City  property  of 
all  kinds,  and  situated  in  every  quarter, 
is  dealt  in,  and  the  company  also  has 
transactions  in  Camrose.  To  cater  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  English  investing  public, 
the  company  has  a  special  representative 
who  visits  the  United  Kingdom  at  regular 
intervals.  The  Post  Office  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  the  general  agency 
for  the  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Oil 
and  Asphalt  Company,  which  is  capitalized 
at  $500,000,  and  has  two  claims  on  the 
Athabasca  River.  On  these  properties  the 
company  has  a  full  plant  of  two  drilling 
outfits  working,  and  in  the  course  of 
prospecting  has  found  indications  of  an 
unlimited  supply  of  oil.  The  asphalt 
discovered  here  is  95  per  cent,  pure,  and 
is  stated  to  be  the  richest  and  best  in  the 
world.  The  principals  of  the  Post  Office 
Investment  Company  are  Messrs.  Wm.  I. 
Walker  and  J.  W.  Walker,  both  born  in 
Chicago  of  Canadian  parents.  Mr.  W.  I. 
Walker  was  born  in  1882.  He  was  in  the 
railroad  service  for  eight  years,  and  after 
travelling  considerably  entered  into  real 
estate  operations  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  and  later  in  Vancouver  and 
Fernie,  British  Columbia.  He  was  also 
in  Calgary,  but  came  to  Edmonton  after 
his  brother  had  settled  there,  and  subse¬ 
quently  joined  him  in  partnership.  Mr. 
j.  Wr.  Walker  was  born  in  1879.  He  was 
in  the  wholesale  fruit  business  in  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  and  Winnipeg  for  ten  years, 
and  afterwards  operated  in  real  estate  in 
the  Western  States  and  British  Columbia. 
He  proceeded  to  Edmonton  from  Calgary 
in  1909,  and  up  to  the  time  of  taking  over 
the  management  of  the  present  company 
was  largely  engaged  in  Winnipeg  selling 
Edmonton  real  estate.  Both  brothers  are 
men  of  vast  experience,  and  they  know 
Western  conditions  in  all  their  varying 
phases  as  very  few  men  know  them. 
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WALTER  RAMSAY 

Prominent  among  the  commercial 
enterprises  of  Edmonton  is  that  in¬ 
augurated  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Walter 
Ramsay,  who  has  demonstrated  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  an  expert  floriculturist. 
Mr.  Ramsay  established  his  business  is 
a  florist  in  1905,  purchasing  an  acre  of  land 
in  Edmonton  for  $4,000.  The  land  is  now 
valued  at  $40,000.  The  entire  area  is 
under  glass,  and  the  various  beds  and 
houses  are  heated  by  modern  apparatus, 
which  ensures  a  uniform  temperature  at 
any  heat  required  all  the  year  round. 
There  are  27  beds,  each  150  ft.  long, 
in  which  the  choicest  flowers,  ferns,  etc., 
are  grown,  and  the  excellence  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ramsay  has  won  numerous  medals  and 
diplomas  at  exhibitions  for  displays  of 
floriculture.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
the  produce  of  the  nursery,  and  Mr. 
Ramsay’s  business  operations  extend  over 
a  radius  of  200  miles  from  Edmonton.  He 
is  also  in  touch  with  florists  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Canada  and  America, 
and  exports  largely.  The  enterprising 
proprietor  of  the  business  is  of  Scottish 
descent,  his  father  having  been  the  late 
John  Ramsay  who  settled  in  Ontario  as 
a  farmer.  Mr.  Ramsay  was  born  near  the 
city  of  Hamilton.  On  the  completion  of 
his  education  l^e  was  a  school  teacher  for 
fourteen  years,  seven  of  which  were  spent 
in  Edmonton,  where  he  settled  in  1898. 
His  hobby  was  gardening,  and  seeing  a 
good  opening  for  the  establishment  of  a 
business  Mr.  Ramsay  entered  upon  his 
present  calling.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  public 
welfare  of  Edmonton.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Edmonton  School  Board  for  1912-13, 
president  of  the  Church  Conservatoire,  and 
a  director  of  the  Home  Re-Union  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  aims  to  assist  settlers  to  bring 
their  families  out  to  Canada.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  River  View  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  sport  of 
curling. 
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M.  RUNNALS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

This  compan}’  was  established  in  1907, 
and  since  that  time  has  taken  a  place 
second  to  none  among  the  real  estate  firms 
in  Edmonton.  This  success  has  been  due 
to  the  integrity,  shrewdness,  and  business 
ability  of  its  individual  members.  The  aim 
of  the  company  has  always  been  to  do 
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a  reliable  brokerage  business.  No  outside 
subdivisions  are  handled,  but  a  speciality 
is  made  of  close-in  trackage,  warehouse, 
business,  and  residential  properties. 

In  farm  lands  also  the  company  has  a 
very  extensive  listing  in  tracts  of  from 
160  acres  to  100,000  acres,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices.  This  includes  many  ready¬ 
made  farms  as  well  as  open  tracts  of  land 
ready  for  the  plough.  As  this  Western 
country  is  essentially  a  farming  country, 
M.  Runnals  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  great  faith  in 
the  future  of  farm  lands  as  an  investment, 


and  their  particular  knowledge  of  land 
values  enables  them  to  place  the  pro¬ 
spective  buyer  to  the  best  advantage. 

Another  department  of  their  business 
which  receives  their  careful  attention  is  the 
mortgages  and  loans  department.  Many 
people  would  rather  put  their  money  in 
this  form  of  investment  than  purchase 
the  property  themselves,  and  Messrs.  M. 
Runnals  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  constantly  placing 
large  sums  of  money  in  mortgages  with  the 
very  best  of  security  and  at  good  rates  of 
interest. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Messrs. 
Runnals  and  May,  who  were  joined  by  Mr. 
F.  T.  Aitken  in  1910.  Mr.  Runnals  is  a 
Canadian,  and  was  born  and  educated  in 
the  East.  He  came  West  in  1901.  Mr. 
May  is  of  English  birth,  being  a  native  of 


Barnet.  He  came  to  Canada  six  years 
ago,  and  has  since  been  operating  in  real 
estate.  Mr.  Aitken  is  a  native  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  prior  to  joining 
M.  Runnals  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  in  the 
mercantile  business. 
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RICHARD  SECORD 

The  name  of  Secord  recalls  an  incident 
that  is  omitted  from  no  work  upon 
Canadian  history,  however  brief  or  concise 
it  may  be,  Laura  Secord  is  one  of  the 


famous  characters  in  the  annals  of  Canada, 
and  her  heroism  in  warning  the  British 
forces  of  the  proximity  of  the  American 
Army  during  the  war  of  1812-14  has  been 
constantly  commemorated  in  literature  and 
sculpture. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  that  brave 
woman  is  living  to-day  in  the  person  of 
Richard  Secord,  a  citizen  of  Edmonton, 
and  if  Fortune  has  never  given  him  the 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
same  signal  manner  as  his  famous  ancestor, 
the  story  of  his  life  is  none  the  less 
enthralling.  Mr.  Secord  arrived  at  Fort 
Edmonton  in  1881  when  scarcely  200 
settlers  had  congregated  about  its  walls. 
He  came  from  the  county  of  Brant,  in 
Ontario,  and  being  possessed  of  a  good 
education,  obtained  at  the  old  Collegiate 
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Institute,  Brantford,  was  at  once  installed 
as  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  the  fort’s  first 
school. 

This  work,  however,  did  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  his  time,  and  he  was  able  to 
undertake  surveying,  driving  all  the  corner 
pegs  in  the  survey  of  the  Edmonton  town- 
site,  which  was  made  in  September  and 
October  of  1881.  He  quickly  perceived, 
however,  that  in  commerce  lay  the  brightest 
future,  and  he  cast  about  for  an  opportunity 
to  enter  the  world  of  trade.  Eventually 
he  began  his  business  career  by  entering 
the  employ  of  Mr.  John  A.  McDougall,  who 
owned  the  first  independent  trading  store 
opened  on  the  trail  passing  through  the 
Indian  Reserve  to  Fort  Edmonton.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  at  Athabasca 
Landing  in  1881,  but  two  years  later  sold  his 
interests  to  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  again  joined 
Mr.  John  McDougall,  but  this  time  as  a 
partner.  This  partnership  still  exists. 
They  traded  in  furs,  and  for  many  years 
were  among  the  greatest  private  exporters 
of  furs  to  the  London  market. 

In  later  years,  when  Edmonton  began  to 
expand  and  some  hint  was  revealed  of  what 
the  future  held,  the  two  partners  turned 
their  attention  to  real  estate.  They  bought 
Indian  scrip  that  was  then  going  a-begging 
for  from  #75  to  #150,  and  at  one  time  held  a 
quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  land.  Most  of 
this  was  sold,  however,  long  before  it  had 
attained  the  high  values  of  to-day,  the 
American  miners  returning  from  the  gold 
rush  of  1898  constituting  the  chief  pur¬ 
chasers. 

Mr.  Secord  was  a  member  of  the 
Edmonton  Town  Council  in  1899,  and  after¬ 
wards,  in  1902,  won  legislative  honours 
in  an  election  for  the  old  North-West 
Territorial  Legislature.  He  held  his 
seat  in  that  assembly  until  defeated  in 
an  election  for  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
His  politics  are  Conservative. 
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john  a.  McDougall 

Mr.  John  A.  McDougall,  general  manager 
of  McDougall  and  Secord,  Ltd.,  of 
Edmonton,  has  a  unique  record  as  pioneer 
and  merchant  of  the  Great  West,  and  has 
witnessed  its  wonderful  development  from 
the  time  when  the  white  men  in  a  territory 
almost  as  bigas  Europe  could  be  numbered 
in  the  tens,  until  that  same  expanse  of 
country  teemed  with  settlers  eager  to  seize 
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the  opportunities  which  a  few  daring 
pioneers  had  demonstrated  to  exist.  Mr. 
McDougall  is  of  Scottish  parentage,  and 
was  born  on  May  20,  1854,  at  Woodville, 
County  Victoria,  Ontario.  He  was  educated 
at  the  local  school,  and  subsequently  at 
Manitoba  College,  having  settled  in 
Winnipeg  in  1873.  In  1878  Mr.  McDougall 
proceeded  to  Edmonton  at  the  time  when 
that  place  comprised  only  the  premises 
connected  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  fur-trading  post  and  a  few  scattered 
huts.  He  started  in  business  for  himself 
as  a  merchant  and  trader  in  furs,  the  scope 
of  his  operations  being  necessarily  very 
limited.  Gradually,  however,  the  business 
expanded,  and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  West.  Mr.  McDougall 
has  been  singularly  successful,  and  is  one 
of  Edmonton’s  most  prominent  citizens,  his 
long  record  of  public  service  and  his  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  city 
having  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  every¬ 
body.  He  was  alderman  of  the  city  1894-5, 
mayor  1897-8 and  again  1907-8.  His  other 
public  services  include  the  presidency  of  the 
Edmonton  Board  of  Trade,  member  of  the 
Edmonton  School  Board,  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Club.  In  politics  Mr. 
McDougall  is  a  Liberal,  and  he  now  sits  as 
member  of  the  Alberta  Legislative  Assembly 
for  the  constituency  of  Edmonton,  his  broad 
views  and  his  long  experience  making  his 
services  to  the  province  singularly  valuable. 
In  commercial  circles  Mr.  McDougall  is 
equally  well  known  all  over  the  Dominion 
as  a  director  of  the  Northern  Trusts 
Company  of  Winnipeg,  the  Northern  Crown 
Bank,  the  Northern  Mortgage  Company, 
and  other  enterprises.  He  is  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
of  London,  is  a  landed  proprietor,  and  in 
1906  was  a  delegate  to  the  Sixth  Commer¬ 
cial  Congress. 
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SPEERS-McAFEE  CONSTRUCTION  COM¬ 
PANY,  LTD. 

The  Speers-McAfee  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  have  an  enviable  reputation  in 
Edmonton,  where  they  have  erected  many  of 
the  larger  residences  and  apartment  houses. 
The  business  was  originally  commenced 
by  Mr.  G.  Speers  and  Mr.  D.  McAfee,  who 
came  to  Western  Canada  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  began  operations  as  general 
building  contractors.  Both  gentlemen  had 
had  much  practical  experience  in  their 
trade  in  Ireland  and  found  little  difficulty 
in  adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions 


prevailing  in  their  new  homes.  They  were 
afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Armour, 
a  skilled  and  versatile  architect,  and  the 
business  was  incorporated  in  March  1912 
as  a  limited  liability  company.  With  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Armour  the  firm  were  able 
to  assume  added  responsibility  and  now 
undertake  the  entire  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  building.  They  will  in  addition 
take  under  their  charge  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  loans,  fire  insurance,  and  col¬ 
lections  in  connection  with  buildings 
erected  by  them,  a  convenience  of  which 


many  absentee  landlords  are  glad  to  avail' 
themselves.  The  contracts  entrusted  to 
the  firm  are  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  magnitude,  and  the  partners  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  an  optimism 
born  of  successful  achievement  in  the  past. 
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WALKER  LAND  COMPANY 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  written  in 
criticism  of  city  property  in  Western 
Canada,  few  will  be  found  to  condemn 
the  investment  of  capital  in  farm  lands. 
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It  is  entirely  improbable  that  the  demand 
for  such  will  cease  until  the  supply  is 
exhausted,  a  view  with  which  the  Walker 
Land  Company  of  Edmonton  is  entirely 
in  accord.  This  firm,  in  fact,  devotes  the 
whole  of  its  energies  to  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  areas  of  Canada,  con¬ 
fident  that,  with  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  How  of  immigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  values  will  show  a  steady  and 
continuous  rise.  The  firm  has  secured 
control  of  some  of  the  most  promising 


tracts  in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia,  some  of  the  land  being  culti¬ 
vated  but  much  remaining  in  its  virgin 
state.  The  firm  is  largely  interested  in  the 
Peace  River  district,  towards  which  both 
immigration  and  railway  construction  is 
beginning  to  turn.  The  Peace  River 
district  is,  in  fact,  the  last  large  section 
of  the  prairies  to  await  development,  and 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fertile  acres 
are  a  magnet  that  is  attracting  innumerable 
settlers.  The  Walker  Land  Companv  also 
controls  many  improved  farms  in  the 


SPEERS-McAFEE  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  EDMONTON. 

Empress  Apartment. 


WALKER  LAND  COMPANY,  EDMONTON. 

i  and  2.  Farming  in  Edmonton  District. 


YORK  AND  McNAMARA,  EDMONTON. 

i.  Office,  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton.  2.  The  Tegler  Block,  Edmonton. 
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vicinity  of  small  towns  and  close  to  the 
transcontinental  railway  lines. 

& 

WESTERN  CANADA  PROPERTIES.  LTD. 

The  Western  Canada  Properties,  Ltd., 
of  Edmonton  is  a  strong  realty  corporation 
well  known  lo  all  investors  or  people 
otherwise  interested  in  real  estate  in  North- 
West  Canada.  With  an  authorized 
capital  of  $500,000,  of  which  $250,000 
has  been  paid  up,  the  company  has  been 
in  a  position  to  conduct  business  on  a 
large  scale  and  to  engage  in  under¬ 
takings  of  a  greater  magnitude  than  can 
be  handled  by  the  majority  of  Western 
Canadian  real  estate  firms.  In  addition 
the  money  at  its  command  has  enabled 
the  company  to  enter  the  building 
and  contracting  business,  which,  worked 
in  conjunction  with  the  real  estate 
department,  can  be  made  extremely  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Not  only  is  the  company  able  to  handle- 
large  properties  but  also  every  variety  of 
property,  from  the  high-priced  business 
site  in  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the 
humble  residential  plot  in  an  outlying 
suburb.  Wholesale  and  trackage  pro¬ 
perty,  houses,  acreage,  wild  and  improved 
farm  lands  are  all  dealt  in,  and  a  large 
loan  and  insurance  business  is  also  con¬ 
ducted. 

The  company  owns  the  “  Westminster 
Apartments,”  one  of  Edmonton's  finest 
apartment  blocks,  modern  and  complete  in 
every  detail.  This  is  under  the  personal 
management  of  Mr.  Powell  M.  Humme,  the 
manager  of  the  company,  and  a  gentleman 
of  wide  experience  in  Western  Canadian 
real  estate.  His  associates  on  the  direc¬ 
torate  are  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  Scott,  the 
president,  and  Mr,  Harry  T.  Tiller,  the 


vice-president.  The  company  also  has  an 
office  in  Toronto. 
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THE  WESTERN  REALTY  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

This  company,  which  operates  as  real 
estate  and  financial  agents,  and  assignees 
investment,  and  insurance  brokers,  holds  a 
high  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  investing 
public,  not  only  in  Edmonton,  where  its 
head  offices  are  situated,  but  throughout 
Western  Canada.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  1905,  and  the  following 
are  its  principal  officers :  president, 
S.  H.  Smith;  vice-president,  H.  J.  Helli- 
well ;  and  manager,  J.  Whitelaw.  A 
general  business  is  done  in  all  classes  of 
real  estate,  but  the  operations  of  the 
company  are  principally  confined  to  city 
properties  and  high-class  farm  lands.  An 
extensive  insurance  and  loaning  business 
is  transacted. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Western  Realty  Company,  Ltd.,  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Edmonton  Board  of 
Trade,  is  prominent  in  business  and  public 
circles  in  Edmonton.  He isan  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  has  been  in  the  West  since 
1880.  Eor  many  years  lie  was  engaged 
in  farming  in  Manitoba,  and  in  1901  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Edmonton,  where  he  engaged 
in  real  estate  operations  and  coal  mining 
in  partnership  with  others.  In  1904  Mr. 
Smith  started  in  the  realty  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  the  following  year 
he  formed  his  interests  into  a  limited 
liability  company  and  incorporated  it  under 
the  title  of  the  Western  Realty  Company, 
Ltd.  Mr.  Smith  is  connected  with  many 
public  companies.  He  is  president  of  the 
Northern  Alberta  Mortgage  Company,  Ltd., 
and  director  of  the  Great  West  Garment 
Company,  Ltd.,  Western  Clays,  Ltd,,  and 


the  Edmonton  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Ltd.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Exhibition  Association,  and  of  various 
other  public  enterprises. 

WILSON  AND  HERRALD 

T'he  firm  of  Wilson  and  Herrald,  archi¬ 
tects  and  structural  engineers,  whose 
offices  are  at  Edmonton,  was  established 
in  1907  by  Messrs.  Arthur  G.  Wilson  and 
I).  Easton  Herrald.  Both  partners  are 
highly  qualified  men,  and  have  built  up 
a  large  practice  in  the  city,  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  of  the  principal  public 
buildings  and  residences.  Among  the 
works  carried  out  from  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Wilson  and  Herrald  are 
the  fire  station,  the  city  hall,  the  city 
library,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Young, 
Principal  of  Alberta  University,  and  also 
the  residence  for  the  faculty  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  In  addition  the  firm  has  designed 
the  residence  of  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Rutherford, 
late  Premier  of  Alberta,  a  large  hospital 
in  the  University  grounds  for  the  city, 
tin-  First  Presbyterian  Church,  North 
Edmonton,  and  various  business  blocks 
and  private  houses  in  different  parts  of 
Edmonton  and  district.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  a  member  of  the  Architects’ 
Association  of  Alberta.  He  was  articled 
to  Mr.  f.  Murray  Robertson,  F.R.I.B.A., 
at  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  coming  to 
Canada  entered  into  practice  at  Edmonton. 
Mr.  Herrald  is  also  a  licentiate  of  the 
British  Institute,  a  civil  engineer,  member 
of  the  Provincial  Association,  and  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institute.  He  gained  his  pro¬ 
fessional  training  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  the  offices  of  Mr.  J.  Graham  Fairley, 
F.R.I.B.A, 
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CALGARY  IN  EARLY  DAYS,  SHOWING  THE  ROCKIES  IN  DISTANCE. 


CALGARY 


HE  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  been 
the  predominating 
influence  in  the  lives 
of  many  Canadian 
towns,  but  not  one 
owes  it  so  vast  a 
debt  as  Calgary,  the 
metropolis  of  Southern  Alberta.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Calgary  would  long  have 
remained  an  insignificant  trading  post  or 
an  unimportant  town,  even  if  the  Canadian 
Pacific  had  built  its  main  transcontinental 
line  through  Edmonton  and  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  route 
that  at  one  time  many  people  believed 
would  be  chosen.  But  its  growth  would 
have  been  much  slower,  its  progress  less 
sure,  had  the  railway  company  not 
preferred  the  more  direct  if  less  easily 
prepared  route  that  lay  due  west  of 
Calgary. 

The  mere  provision  of  transportation 
facilities,  however,  although  of  prime 
importance  was  but  one  way  in  which  the 
premier  transportation  company  of  the 
world  helped  the  growth  of  the  western 
city.  Southern  Alberta  is  a  fertile  region 
— in  parts  the  most  fertile  in  Western 
Canada.  Nevertheless  there  are  portions 


over  which  so  uncertain  a  climate  prevails 
that  their  cultivation  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  attended  by  considerable 
risks.  The  land  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  the  east  of  Calgary 
comes  under  this  category,  and  would 
probably  have  been  used  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  few  head  of  cattle  but 
for  the  enterprise  and  initiative  of  the 
proprietors.  There  runs  through  this 
territory  a  stream  of  generous  proportions 
known  as  the  Bow  River.  With  this  as 
their  basis  the  directors  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  planned  the  most  extensive 
irrigation  scheme  that  has  been  undertaken 
in  Canada,  and  has  now  provided  a  system 
of  dams,  dykes,  and  ditches  by  means  of 
which  artificial  irrigation  may  be  applied 
to  about  3,000,000  acres  of  land.  This 
area  is  divided  into  small  farms — 40 
acres  being  a  popular  size — and  already 
many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  taken 
up.  Consequently  the  population  in  this 
section  of  Alberta  is  not  inconsiderable, 
and  Calgary,  as  the  nearest  large  town, 
benefits  proportionately.  Conversely,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  farmers  of  the  irri¬ 
gated  district  benefit  from  the  proximity 
of  Calgary,  since  it  constitutes  an  ever¬ 
growing  market  for  the  produce  grown 


by  them.  Calgary  received  further  im¬ 
petus  in  1911  by  being  chosen  as  the  home 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway’s  western 
shops,  in  which  some  4,000  or  5,000  men 
are  now  employed. 

The  city,  which  is  named  after  a  town 
in  the  Island  of  Mull,  is  situated  near  the 
site  of  Fort  La  Jonquiere,  founded  by  the 
French  in  1752,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
Old  Bow  Fort,  one  of  the  first  trading 
stations  in  the  west.  For  many  years  it 
was  merely  a  halting-place  on  the  road 
to  Fort  Benton,  and  beyond  a  few  mission¬ 
aries  and  a  detachment  of  those  famous 
“  Riders  of  the  Plains,”  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  was  used  merely 
by  a  few  transient  fur  traders  and  buffalo 
hunters.  At  the  end  of  the  eighties  it  had 
become  known  as  the  centre  of  a  cattle- 
ranching  country,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
any  marked  progress  was  noticeable. 
During  the  ensuing  14  years  Calgary  has 
grown  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  In  1901  the 
population  was  4,427,  a  figure  which  by 
1908  had  increased  to  25,000.  During  the 
next  few  years  the  influx  of  settlers 
probably  exceeded  all  records.  In  1909 
the  inhabitants  of  Calgary  numbered 
29,096;  in  1910,  42,000;  in  1911,  55,000; 
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in  1912,  61,340  ;  in  1913,  72,000,  and  to-day, 
1914,  a  census  would  probably  show  80,000 
people  to  be  resident  within  the  city.  The 
growth  of  the  town  is  equally  marked 
in  other  directions.  The  building  permits 
grew  from  §880,193  in  1904  to  $12,907,638 
in  1911  ;  the  total  assessment  of  the  town’s 
realty  values  increased  Irom  $4,099,437  in 
1904  to  $112,544,400  in  1912  ;  and  the  bank 
clearings  from  $98,754,389  in  1909  to 
$218,681,921  in  1911. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  West  has  shown 
quite  such  rapid  industrial  development 
as  Calgary,  although  it  is  not  without  its 
rivals.  This  is  due  partly  to  its  position  as 
the  natural  centre  and  distributing  point 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  productive 
regions  in  the  world,  but  perhaps  still  more 
to  a  strong  combination  of  natural  resources 
in  that  region.  The  Bow  River,  besides 
being  the  base  of  a  huge  irrigation  system, 
is  also  the  source  from  which  Calgary  can 
obtain  as  much  water  power  as  it  wants. 
The  Calgary  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  holds 
under  a  lease  from  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  for  four  consecutive  periods  of 
21  years  all  the  water  power  of  the 
Bow  River  at  Horse  Shoe  Falls,  50  miles 
west  of  Calgary,  at  a  nominal  rental  of 
$1  per  annum.  A  similar  lease  is  held 
of  the  water  power  at  Kananaskis  Falls,  a 
short  distance  above  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls. 
At  Horse  Shoe  Falls  there  has  been  erected 
a  plant  consisting  of  a  solid  concrete  dam 
on  rock  foundation,  45  ft.  high  and  350  ft. 
long,  with  steel  penstocks  250  ft.  long 
giving  a  pond  over  2  miles  in  length  and 
a  head  at  the  power  house  of  72  ft.,  with 
an  available  capacity  of  13,000  horse-power 
for  9  or  10  months  of  the  year  and  6,000 
horse-power  during  the  period  of  minimum 
flow.  A  similar  plant  with  an  equal 
capacity  is  now  being  developed  at 
Kananaskis  Falls. 

Another  form  of  power  available  is 
natural  gas,  of  which  there  are  well-nigh 
inexhaustible  supplies  in  what  is  called  the 
Bow  Island  field.  One  company  alone 
has  bored  18  wells  and  has  a  total  daily 
production  at  the  well  mouth  of  178,000,000 
cub.  ft.  During  1913  not  more  than  two 
wells  were  drawn  on  at  any  time  for  the 
total  gas  supplied  by  this  company  through 
its  main  line.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
demands  on  individual  wells  in  this  way, 
the  rock  pressure  of  the  field  has  remained 
constant,  there  being  no  noticeable  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  diminution  of  pressure  as  yet. 
This  bears  out  the  conclusion  already 


reached  that  the  gas  reservoirs  of  the  field 
are  rich  and  the  supply  of  gas  ample  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Recently  another  factor  has  crept  into 
the  industrial  situation  in  the  discovery 
of  oil  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town. 
The  existence  of  oil  in  Southern  Alberta 
has  long  been  suspected,  and  it  has  even 
been  encountered  in  moderate  quantities. 
Until  recently,  however,  the  deposits  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  justify  producing 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  Now  that  an 
extensive  body  has  been  prospected  it 
should  not  be  long  before  the  necessary 
pipe  line  and  other  equipment  are  in¬ 
stalled.  Some  of  the  oil  is  of  most 
excellent  quality,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0730  or  62  degrees  Baume,  while  the 
percentage  of  petrol  is  between  80  and  90. 
It  is  said  to  develop  25  per  cent,  greater 
power  than  the  petrol  usually  sold  in 
Calgary. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  resources, 
Calgary  has  first-rate  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  by  means  of  which  raw  material  can 
be  imported  from  or  finished  goods 
exported  to  any  part  of  the  Dominion. 
In  addition  to  the  main  line  east  and  west 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  city 
also  has  direct  communication  with 
Edmonton  in  the  north  and  Macleod  and 
Lethbridge  in  the  south  by  lines  operated 
by  the  same  company,  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  is  constructing  a  line 
from  Edmonton  through  Calgary  to  the 
south  of  the  province,  while  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has  a  line  from 
Calgary  to  Tofield  in  the  north,  and  two 
others  under  construction,  one  at  Saska¬ 
toon  and  another  running  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  to  the  International 
boundary.  The  Canadian  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  also  has  a  line  running  north  to 
Vegreville. 

Like  many  cities  on  the  American 
Continent,  Calgary  has  been  laid  out  on 
rectangular  lines,  streets  and  avenues 
cutting  one  another  at  right  angles.  While 
such  a  plan  does  not  add  to  the  scenic 
charm  of  a  city,  it  has  its  utilitarian 
advantages,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  thoroughfares  running  north  and 
south  are  called  streets  and  those  running 
east  and  west  avenues,  while  to  each  block, 
i.e.  the  distance  between  two  corners,  a 
hundred  units  are  allotted  for  numbering 
purposes.  In  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  railway  station  are  numerous 
hotels,  some  good,  some  indifferent,  and 
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some  distinctly  bad.  The  Bonifaces  of 
Western  Canada  are  not  so  skilled  in  their 
trade  as  their  confreres  in  Europe.  The 
premier  hotels  are  those  built  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and  the 
recently  opened  handsome  caravanserai  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Ninth  Avenue,  the  site  of  many  saloons 
and  known  therefore  as  “Whisky  Row," 
is  also,  oddly  enough,  the  street  upon 
which  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  have  erected  their  home.  This 
Association  is  very  strong  in  Western 
Canada,  where,  apart  altogether  from  its 
moral  influence,  it  performs  a  very  useful 
and  much  needed  work.  Without  it  the 
lot  of  many  a  young  stranger  in  a  Western 
town  like  Calgary  would  be  desolate 
indeed. 

The  chief  shopping  thoroughfare,  Eighth 
Avenue,  lies  a  block  to  the  north  of  the 
station  and  numbers  among  its  stores 
several  of  exceptional  luxury.  The  avenue 
still  has  a  ragged  appearance,  however,  a 
characteristic  that  will  doubtless  be  in 
evidence  for  some  years,  for  Calgary  is 
growing  too  rapidly  to  pay  very  much 
attention  to  appearance.  A  number  of 
theatres,  mainly  devoted  to  cinematograph 
exhibitions,  are  found  here.  First  Street 
West  is  also  an  important  shopping 
thoroughfare  and  the  site  of  two  or  three 
large  department  stores.  The  latter  have 
recently  been  augmented  by  a  branch 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  one  of 
the  finest  stores  in  Western  Canada  replete 
with  every  convenience  that  its  customers 
could  wish.  To  the  west  of  First  Street 
West  is  the  wholesale  district,  in  which 
a  large  number  of  warehouses  have  been 
built  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway 
tracks.  These  warehouses  are  among  the 
most  substantial  buildings  in  the  city, 
although  two  of  the  office  buildings — 
the  “  Beveridge  ”  and  the  Grain  Ex¬ 
change — -are  commodious  and  elegant 
structures. 

The  residential  districts  suffer  somewhat 
from  a  lack  of  trees,  a  disadvantage  shared 
by  the  whole  of  Southern  Alberta.  Never¬ 
theless  there  are  many  homes  in  the 
fashionable  residential  quarter  to  the  south 
of  the  railway  tracks  in  which  no  expense 
has  been  spared  to  overcome  the  natural 
deficiencies.  Some  of  these  homes,  owned 
by  Calgary’s  millionaires,  are  almost 
palatial  in  their  magnificence,  but  in  many 
cases  the  buildings  occupy  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  grounds  in  which  they 
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stand  :  if  less  had  been  spent  on  the  houses 
and  more  on  the  grounds  the  result  from 
almost  every  point  of  view  would  have 
been  more  pleasing.  Here  and  there  a 
street  has  been  lined  with  shade  trees  and 
a  few  boulevards  have  been  constructed. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  is  the  City  Hall,  while  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  Land  Titles  Office, 
the  Public  Library — presented  to  the  city 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie — and  the  Customs 
Office.  The  office  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  is  also  a  substantial  edifice.  The 
schools  and  churches  are  built  on  the 
same  lavish  scale  as  elsewhere  in  Western 
Canada,  schools  alone  having  cost  well 
over  13,000,000.  The  most  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  educational  affairs  is  the  plan 
to  establish  a  university  with  degree-con¬ 
ferring  powers.  It  was  not  unreasonable 
that  Edmonton,  the  political  capital  of 
the  province,  and  a  city  almost  as  large 
and  important  as  Calgary,  should  have 
been  chosen  as  the  home  of  the  provincial 
university,  but  the  latter  city  did  not  view 
the  arrangement  with  content.  A  fund 
was  accordingly  opened  wherewith  to 
provide  Calgary  with  advantages  equal  to 
those  of  Edmonton,  and  to  this,  in  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  the  citizens  have  handsomely 
subscribed. 

As  regards  its  public  utilities,  Calgary 
has  wherever  possible  adopted  a  policy 
of  municipal  ownership.  Water  is 
obtained  from  the  Elbow  River,  from 
which  a  gravity  system  of  waterworks 
conveys  the  water  to  a  reservoir  of  a 
capacity  of  16, 000, coo  gallons.  'The  new 
arrival  will  probably  find  that  at  first, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  sand  or  gravel, 
the  water  has  a  rather  deleterious  effect, 
but  this  is  generally  purely  temporary  and 
passes  off  in  a  few  days.  The  electric 
light  and  power  plant  is  also  a  municipal 
possession,  and  is  capable  of  supplying 
4,500  horse-power  during  24-hour  service, 
the  power  being  generated  by  steam,  and 
an  auxiliary  2,500  horse-power  is  received 
from  the  plant  of  the  Calgary  Power 
Company  mentioned  in  a  preceding  para¬ 
graph.  The  cost  of  light  is  9  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  with  liberal  discounts  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  amount  used.  The 
tramways  are  also  owned  by  the  city  and 
provide  an  efficient  service  between  the 
business  sections  and  the  residential 
suburbs  and  parks.  Altogether  Calgary 
is  a  well-governed  and  well-planned  city, 


and  any  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
local  lack  of  trees  and  other  scenic  attrac¬ 
tions  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  beautiful  village  of  Banff. 

ARCHIBALD  AND  GLADWIN 

The  firm  of  Archibald  and  Gladwin  was 
established  in  1909  by  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Gladwin  and  R.  H.  Archibald,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness.  From  its  inception  the  firm  was 
successful,  and  in  the  last  few  years  has 
handled  some  of  the  best-known  properties 
in  and  around  Calgary.  The  first  property 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  firm  was 
situated  in  Bassano.  Within  four  months 
this  land  doubled  in  value.  The  next 
operation  was  in  Calgary  itself,  where  a 
number  of  lots  were  purchased  by  the  firm 
for  $2,000,  and  later  on  sold  for  $35,000, 
after  five  months’  holding.  In  1911  the 
firm  purchased  some  forty  building  sites  at 
$250  each,  and  to-day  these  are  valued  at 
over  $500  per  lot.  Apart  from  their  own 
operations  Messrs.  Archibald  and  Gladwin 
do  an  extensive  business  for  the  general 
public  on  a  commission  basis,  and  needless 
to  say  the  judgment  they  have  shown  in 
their  own  investments,  as  instanced  above, 
has  been  eagerly  availed  of  by  a  large 
circle  of  clients  whose  esteem  the  firm  has 
won.  The  partners  pay  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  buying  of  lots  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  them  by  the  erection  of  private 
dwellings,  and  then  reselling  them.  This 
work — which  is  both  lucrative  to  the  firm 
and  valuable  to  the  city,  in  that  it  estab¬ 
lishes  homes  for  the  crowds  of  people  who 
are  permanently  settling  in  Calgary — is 
carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Archibald  and  Gladwin,  who 
employ  their  own  workmen.  Mr.  Archibald 
was  born  at  Bedford,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1884, 
and  started  life  in  the  mercantile  business 
with  little  or  no  capital.  By  hard  work  he 
was  able  to  secure  sufficient  capital  to 
come  to  Calgary  and  enter  into  real  estate 
operations.  He  is  of  British  descent,  is  a 
keen  man  of  affairs,  and  has  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Calgary.  Mr. 
Gladwin  is  also  a  Nova  Scotian,  and  is  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  started  in  business 
in  the  East  as  a  general  merchant,  and 
came  to  Calgary  in  1909. 
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ASTLEY  AND  SHACKLE,  LTD. 

The  business  now  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  at  Calgary, 
Alberta,  and  by  their  agents,  Messrs.  Astley 
and  Shackle  in  London  and  Derby,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  was  founded 
by  Mr.  William  Astley  in  1904,  and  since 
that  date  has  grown  to  proportions  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  real  estate  company  in  the 
Dominion.  In  1909  Mr.  Frank  Shackle 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Astlej% 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  third  member  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  John  L.  Gibson,  joined.  The 
company  transacts  the  general  business 
of  real  estate,  investment,  and  financial 
brokers  in  all  its  branches,  and  in  its 
principals  it  possesses  men  who  have  had 
many  years  of  practical  experience  of  real 
estate  operations,  not  only  in  Canada  but 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Astley  for 
instance  having  pursued  this  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  all  his  life.  The  principals  are  all 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  strict  probity, 
who  have  by  their  enterprise  built  up  an 
enormous  business  with  interests  all  over 
the  West.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  Astley 
and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  to  educate  the  British 
public  to  a  realization  of  the  immense 
possibilities  present  in  the  wonderful  wes¬ 
tern  province  of  Alberta,  and  particularly 
in  and  around  the  city  of  Calgary.  In  this 
object  the  company  has  been  singularly 
successful,  so  much  so  that  it  has  extended 
its  operations  throughout  England  and 
Scotland.  In  1911  Mr.  Shackle  personally 
proceeded  to  London  and  opened  offices, 
and  at  a  later  date  he  opened  a  branch  at 
Derby,  and  also  at  Glasgow.  After  a  stay 
of  twelve  months  in  the  old  country  Mr. 
Shackle  returned  to  Calgary,  and  Mr. 
Astley  took  his  place  in  London.  Through 
the  agency  of  these  branch  offices  the 
company  has  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
to  interest  British  capitalists  in  Calgary 
investments,  and  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  inducing  the  emigration  of  many  desir¬ 
able  settlers.  At  the  present  moment  the 
company  has  in  active  operation,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Astley,  a  network  of 
agencies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  making  this  enterprising  departure  from 
the  usual  circumscribed  sphere  of  opera¬ 
tions,  Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  were 
prompted  by  their  international  experience 
to  a  belief  that  the  British  investor  could 
be  interested  in  Canadian  real  estate,  and 
results  have  conclusively  proved  the  wisdom 
of  their  judgment.  In  1911  the  company 
floated  a  subsidiary  company  to  buy  1,573 
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acres  of  land  close  into  Calgary,  which 
they  saw  must  quickly  increase  in  value 
with  the  growth  of  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  city.  The  land  was 
acquired  at  9175  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
#275,275.  Of  this  amount  Astlcy  and 
Shackle,  Ltd.,  provided  one  -  fifth,  and 
became  selling  agents  for  the  property. 
Should  the  whole  property  be  sold  at  the 
same  rates  which  have  been  secured  for 
that  part  already  retailed,  the  shareholders 
in  this  company  will  receive  back  400  per 
cent.,  or  in  other  words  the  land  will  fetch 
about  #1,500,000.  In  June  1912  Astley 
and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  formed  another  company 
and  bought  180  acres  within  the  city  limits, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of 
Calgary.  The  price  paid  was  #3,500  per 
acre,  or  a  total  of  #630,000.  On  this 
occasion  the  promoters  provided  one-fourth 
of  the  capital.  The  property  was  not 
placed  on  the  market  till  late  in  1912,  but 
the  first  report  of  sales  recorded  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  table  : — 

Actually  Sold. 
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In  addition  a  further  area  of  1,855 

I  acres 

was  disclosed  by 

the 

report 

as  being 

under 

negotiation  for 

a 

total 

of  #20,065,  or 

approximately  #11,000  per  acre.  At  prices 
such  as  these  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  second  company  will  also  be  highly 
successful.  A  third  company  was  formed 
late  in  1912  to  purchase  207  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  property  previously  referred 
to,  at  a  price  of  #2,300  per  acre,  the  total 
sum  required  being  #471,500.  In  this 
Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  took  a  one-third 
interest.  Although  nothing  has  been  done 
with  this  property  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
there  is  everything  to  justify  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  deal  will  prove  as  successful 
as  the  others.  In  addition  to  its  large 
holdings  in  these  three  companies  which 
it  has  been  successful  in  floating,  the  Astley 
and  Shackle  Company  owns  about  3,000 
acres  quite  close  to  the  city,  which  at 
current  market  rates  would  average  from 
#150  to  #300  per  acre.  It  also  has  a 
property  of  850  acres  in  Prince  Albert 
valued  at  about  #350  per  acre,  and  large 


holdings  in  Victoria  and  elsewhere  on 
Vancouver  Island,  amounting  in  value  to 
about  #200,000.  I11  the  rising  town  of 

Castor,  Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  own 
about  800  lots  ;  the)'  hold  shares  in  the 
Lowness  Estate  of  a  face  value  of  #100,000 
and  an  actual  value  of  #200,000,  and  further 
have  400  acres  of  land  at  Black  Diamond. 
This  last-mentioned  property  consists  of 
the  very  finest  coal  lands,  free  of  all 
royalties,  and  constitutes  the  key  to  the 
oil-  and  natural  gas-fields,  the  discovery  of 
which  have  caused  great  excitement  in 
Alberta.  For  its  holdings  in  Black  Diamond 
the  company  has  received  numerous  attrac¬ 
tive  offers.  The  company  is  also  interested 
in  several  coal,  iron,  and  gold  claims.  As 
instances  of  the  success  that  the  clients  of 
Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  have  met  with, 
the  following  may  be  quoted  :  Meadow 
Subdivision  was  placed  on  the  market  in 
1909  at  #160  per  acre.  The  price  to-day  is 
#2,000  per  acre  and  up.  Terminal  Sub¬ 
division  was  marketed  at  #50  per  lot,  and 
the  price  now  being  asked  by  owners  is 
#200  a  lot  and  over.  Bow  View,  consisting 
of  320  acres,  wras  placed  on  the  market  at 
#75  per  acre,  and  in  November  of  last  year 
10  acres  of  it  changed  hands  at  #1,000  per 
acre. 

Mr.  William  Astley,  the  founder  of 
Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  was  born  at 
Kedleston,  England,  in  1859,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Derby  Grammar  School 
under  the  late  Dr.  Clark.  He  started  his 
business  career  in  real  estate,  and  after 
serving  his  articles  became  agent  for 
William  Drury  Lowe,  of  Lock  Park,  near 
Derby.  He  held  this  position  until  1894, 
when  he  established  himself  in  business  as 
a  real  estate  agent,  and  built  up  an  impor¬ 
tant  connection.  Over-application  to  busi¬ 
ness  undermined  his  health,  and  acting 
upon  medical  advice,  he  came  to  Canada 
and  settled  in  Calgary.  He  was  quick  to 
realize  the  possibilities  there,  and  opened 
an  office.  The  business  started  by  him  on 
modest  lines  has  grown  to  huge  dimensions. 
Mr.  Astley  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  business, 
but  is  none  the  less  closely  associated  with 
public  affairs  in  Calgary,  and  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  religious  matters. 

Mr.  Frank  Shackle  was  born  in  1864  in 
the  town  of  Hayes,  England.  He  was 
educated  privately  and  at  Haileybury 
College.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  and 
was  one  of  the  600,  selected  from  nearly 
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10,000  applicants,  to  constitute  the  regiment 
known  as  Methuen’s  Horse,  in  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Shackle  was  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  for  some  years  till  failing 
health  forced  him  to  come  to  Canada.  In 
1908  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Hextall 
in  real  estate  operations,  and  a  year  later 
joined  Mr.  Astley.  Mr.  Shackle  owns, 
apart  from  his  interests  in  the  company 
and  its  many  enterprises,  a  large  farm  of 
800  acres,  which  is  managed  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Guy  Shackle.  The  latter  has  taken  a 
course  at  the  Pullman  County  Agricultural 
College,  and,  like  his  father,  received  his 
education  at  Haileybury  College,  England. 
Mr.  Shackle  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  ancient 
English  organization,  or  guild,  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  the  Makers  of  Playing 
Cards.  He  is  a  popular  member  of 
Calgary  society  and  a  keen  sportsman. 

The  third  member  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  John  L.  Gibson,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1881,  and  came  to  Canada  in 
1890.  His  father,  who  is  still  alive  and 
resides  in  Vancouver,  located  in  such  an 
isolated  part  of  the  then  sparsely  settled 
west,  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  unable  to  attend 
a  school,  and  consequently  is  practically  a 
self-educated  man.  At  an  early  age  he 
took  up  a  homestead,  and  started  rearing 
horses,  in  which  calling  he  was  very 
successful.  In  1907  he  became  associated 
with  real  estate,  and  in  1910  joined  his 
present  firm. 

P.  BURNS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Within  25  years  the  packing  and  meat 
business  conducted  under  the  title  of 
P.  Burns  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  grown  from 
the  smallest  dimensions  to  an  enterprise 
which  extends  throughout  the  whole 
of  Western  Canada.  It  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Burns,  who  still  controls  its 
destinies  and  whose  indomitable  courage, 
unquenchable  faith,  and  untiring  energy 
have  won  for  the  company  the  leading 
position  which  it  occupies  to-day.  Inci¬ 
dentally  those  same  qualities  have  won 
fortune  for  Mr.  Burns,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Western  Canada. 

Mr.  Burns  is  an  Irish-Canadian  who  was 
born  at  Oshawa,  Ontario,  in  1856.  He 
journeyed  west  to  Manitoba  in  the  early 
eighties  and  remained  there  for  some  years, 
engaging  in  the  live  stock  business.  In 
1890  he  removed  to  Calgary,  at  that  time 
the  centre  of  what  was  almost  exclusively  a 
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ranching  country.  Here  he  continued  his 
dealings  in  live  stock,  until  in  1894  he 
acquired  a  small  packing-house.  This 
event  was  really  the  commencement  of  the 
present  business.  Under  the  skilful  and 
forceful  management  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
packing-house  returned  an  excellent  profit, 
and  during  the  ensuing  years  was  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Burns  had  been  watching  the 
development  of  possible  markets  in  British 
Columbia,  and  opened  retail  stores  at 
Rossland  and  Nelson,  in  the  Kootenay 
district,  where  the  mining  operations  had 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  fairly 
numerous  community.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Crow’s  Nest  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  further  branches  were 
established  in  that  section  of  British 
Columbia,  and  about  the  same  time  an 
important  development  consisted  of  the 
purchase  of  a  retail  meat  business  in 
Vancouver.  The  latter  formed  the  first  of 
the  well-known  stores  in  that  coast  city 
and  of  the  Victoria  extensions. 

In  Calgary  Mr.  Burns  had  been 
developing  his  business  by  acquiring  and 
opening  retail  shops,  and  this  policy  he 
extended  to  include  Edmonton.  At 
Calgary  the  abattoir  and  packing-house 
were  enlarged  periodically  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  business,  but  even  with  its 
greater  capacity  was  barely  able  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  retail  shops  in  Western 
British  Columbia.  Accordingly  there  was 
erected  at  Vancouver  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  packing-houses  on  the  continent 
of  America,  one  that  probably  even 
Chicago  could  not  excel  in  construction 
and  convenience.  This  was  followed  in 
turn  by  the  erection  of  a  third  packing¬ 
house  in  Edmonton,  so  that  the  company 
is  very  strongly  entrenched  at  three 
important  centres  in  Western  Canada.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  January 
1913  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Calgary  plant,  and  the  buildings 
are  now  being  replaced  by  a  structure  of 
most  modern  design  and  workmanship, 
200  ft.  long  by  120  ft.  wide,  which  contains 
five  stories  and  a  basement.  The  new 
building  will  enable  the  company  to  handle 
to  still  greater  advantage  the  great  and 
ever-increasing  volume  of  its  business. 

It  was  typical  of  Mr.  Burns  and  the 
foresight  that  characterizes  his  actions  that 
some  10  or  15  years  ago  he  acquired  large 
tracts  of  ranch  land,  on  which  the  company 
now  maintains  a  large  stock  of  cattle  and 


sheep  as  a  reserve  supply.  By  this  means 
the  danger  that  might  otherwise  exist  of  a 
shortage  of  live  stock  and  its  attendant 
effect  on  the  company’s  business  is  greatly 
lessened. 

To  follow  the  progress  of  the  company 
in  greater  detail  is  not  possible  here. 
With  three  large  packing  plants  and  a 
chain  of  over  100  retail  shops,  its  position 
is  powerful  in  the  extreme.  There  are 
few  homes  in  the  West  in  which  the 
“Shamrock”  brand  of  goods,  the  name 
which  Mr.  Burns  has  given  to  his  choicest 
wares — doubtless  in  tribute  to  the  home  of 
his  forbears — is  not  found. 

E.  D.  BENSON  &  CO. 

Enterprise  and  energy,  predominant 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  Calgary, 
is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  business 
operations  of  Messrs.  E.  D.  Benson  &  Co., 
a  firm  of  real  estate  and  investment  brokers 
with  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and 
keen  judgment.  The  partners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  Messrs.  E.  D.  Benson  and  Joseph 
Walters,  both  of  whom  have  had  consider¬ 
able  commercial  experience.  Messrs. 
Benson  &  Co.  deal  in  every  branch  of 
land  and  building  investments,  but  special¬ 
ize  on  city  properties  and  close-in  acreage, 
their  listings  covering  desirable  property  in 
every  part  of  the  city.  Each  department  is 
under  the  care  of  an  expert,  and  the  extent 
of  the  business  to-day,  after  nine  years’ 
operation,  is  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  firm  is  held  by  its  clients. 
Messrs.  Benson  &  Co.  have  realized  hand¬ 
some  profits  on  investments  for  their 
patrons,  and  the  strict  methods  on  which 
they  conduct  their  business  has  won  for 
them  a  big  clientele  in  the  Eastern  and 
Maritime  Provinces,  They  are  agents  for 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  and  ranch 
lands  in  British  Columbia.  Mr.  Benson, 
who  has  resided  in  Calgary  for  the  past  ten 
years,  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  was  in 
business  at  Ottawa  as  a  builder  and  con¬ 
tractor  for  many  years.  His  knowledge  of 
building  operations  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
his  firm.  Mr.  Walters  is  a  native  of 
Derbyshire,  England,  where  he  was  in 
business  as  a  chemist  prior  to  coming 
to  Canada  to  engage  in  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions. 

D.  E.  BLACK 

One  of  the  leading  jewellers  in  Calgary  is 
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Mr.  D.  E.  Black.  Glancing  around  his 
commodious  and  finely  fitted  store  on 
Eighth  Avenue  to-day,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  gentleman  arrived  in  the 
city  of  Calgary  a  little  more  than  seven 
years  ago  with  no  more  worldly  possessions 
than  a  set  of  watchmakers’  tools.  He 
borrowed  a  little  money,  and  in  1905 
opened  his  first  store,  to  which  he 
smilingly  refers  as  being  more  like  a 
box  than  anything  else.  A  year  later 
he  was  able  to  add  a  small  stock  of 
jewellery,  his  first  year's  turn-over  being 
between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars. 
Rapid  increase  of  business  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Black,  in  1907,  to  move 
into  larger  premises  ;  in  1910  he  moved 
again,  and  finally  in  1912  took  up  his 
present  quarters.  He  has  not  only  built  up 
one  of  the  largest  repairing  businesses  in 
Calgary,  but  one  of  the  largest  in  Canada, 
employing  14  watchmakers  at  the  bench, 
two  clockmakers,  three  engravers,  and  12 
manufacturing  jewellers.  The  house 
carries  a  fine  stock  of  diamonds,  watches, 
clocks,  bracelets,  rings,  cut  glass,  silver 
plate,  silverware,  flatware,  bronzes,  Royal 
Crown,  Derby,  and  other  high-grade 
chinas,  and  employs  25  assistants  and 
clerks.  The  optical  department  is  another 
important  branch  of  the  business,  and  a  fine 
modern  grinding  plant  has  been  installed. 
The  enterprise  was  turned  into  a  joint 
stock  company  at  the  beginning  of  1912 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000,  and 
Mr.  Black  as  president  and  manager.  Mr. 
Black  was  born  in  Westport,  Ontario,  in 
1880,  and  educated  there. 

CALGARY  FURNITURE  STORE,  LTD. 

The  business  conducted  at  Calgary  by 
the  Calgary  Furniture  Store,  Ltd.,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Dominion.  It  was  founded  in  1895  by  Mr. 
F.  F.  Higgs,  who  still  directs  its  affairs  in 
his  capacity  of  president.  In  1895,  how¬ 
ever,  the  store  in  which  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  was  of  the  most  meagre  dimensions, 
and  many  changes  have  been  made  since 
the  first  customer  crossed  its  portals.  The 
first  move  was  made  in  1902  when  large 
premises  on  Eighth  Avenue  were  acquired. 
These  were  supplemented  in  1905  by  a 
commodious  galvanized  steel  warehouse. 
A  further  change  was  made  in  1911,  when 
a  four-story  concrete  and  steel  building 
was  erected  on  Seventh  Avenue,  directly 
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at  the  back  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  store. 
Two  stories  were  added  to  this  building 
in  1912,  a  second  warehouse  was  erected, 
and  a  connecting  passage  built  between 
the  two  stores. 

Business  still  continued  to  expand  at  a 
phenomenal  rate,  however,  and  even  these 
commodious  premises  proved  inadequate 
to  house  the  stock  that  the  company’s  trade 
required  should  be  kept.  A  final  move 
was  accordingly  made,  late  in  1913,  to  a 
handsome  new  building  at  the  corner  of 
First  Street  West  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
The  new  store  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Calgary,  and  embodies  all  the  conveniences 
to  be  found  in  the  large  emporia  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  including  a 
ladies’  rest-room,  with  a  maid  in  attend¬ 
ance,  a  writing-room,  lavatory,  and  so  on. 
The  stock  carried  comprises  not  merely 
the  more  substantial  articles  of  furniture, 
such  as  tables  and  chairs,  but  also  linen, 
drapery,  curtains,  crockery,  cutlery,  in  fact 
every  commodity  that  the  householder  can 
require,  and  not  excluding  the  many  elec¬ 
trical  devices  that  are  so  rapidly  becoming 
popular. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  store  is  a 
set  of  furnished  rooms,  the  inspection  of 
which  should  provide  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  contemplating  furnishing  a  house 
with  many  tasteful  ideas.  The  rooms  are 
changed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  enable 
the  prospective  purchaser  to  see  the  effect 
of  different  varieties  of  furniture. 

The  officers  of  the  Calgary  Furniture 
Store,  Ltd.,  are  :  Mr.  F.  F.  Higgs,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Mr.  CL  A.  Grooks,  vice-president 
and  general  manager ;  .and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Sullivan,  secretary-treasurer. 

SV' 

CARLYLE  DAIRY  COMPANY 

In  the  great  province  of  Alberta,  famous 
for  its  dairy  lands  and  its  milch  cows,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  to  find  model  dairies,  and 
this  expectation  is  realized  to  the  full  in  the 
case  of  the  Carlyle  Dairy  Company,  which 
conducts  one  of  the  most  important  and 
up-to-date  depots  for  the  supply  of  pure 
milk  to  the  city  of  Calgary.  The  business 
was  established  in  1909  by  J.  W.  and  T.  M. 
Carlyle,  with  a  capital  of  810,000.  At  the 
outset  the  premises  comprised  a  brick 
building  50  by  32  tt.,  but  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  trade  done  b\  the 
company  has  necessitated  continual 


additions,  and  to-day  the  premises  arc  as 
large  as  those  occupied  by  any  similar 
company  in  the  province,  and  include 
departments  for  every  class  of  trade.  The 


plant  connected  with  the  bottling  and 
sterilization  of  milk,  and  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  ice  cream,  and  ices  is  of  the  very 
latest  pattern,  and  purity  and  cleanliness  is 
evident  in  all  operations.  In  the  basement 
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of  the  main  buildings  is  a  Linde  patent 
refrigerating  machine,  which  regulates  the 
temperature  of  the  various,  cold-storage 
rooms  in  the  factory,  and  also  a  patent  ice¬ 


cream  mixer  and  freezer.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  an  interesting  and  most  efficient 
bottle-washing  machine,  patented  and 
manufactured  by  the  Davis  Milk  Machine 
Company,  of  Chicago.  At  one  end  of  this 
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machine  the  crates  of  used  bottles  are 
inserted  to  come  out  at  the  other  washed, 
sterilized,  and  ready  for  refilling.  The  milk 
received  comes  from  the  best  approved 
dairy  farms  within  a  radius  of  over  ioo  miles. 
It  is  transported  in  large  dust-proof  cans, 
and  on  arrival  at  the  factory  these 
receptacles  are  emptied,  washed,  and 
sterilized,  and  immediately  returned  to  the 
farms.  All  milk  is  first  put  through  a 


Delaval  clarifier,  and  then  pumped 
automatically  into  a  tank  on  the  first  floor, 
where  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  140 
degrees  for  30  minutes,  after  which  it  is 
run  into  a  cooling  vat  and  thence  to  a 
bottle-filling  machine.  The  filled  bottles 
are  hermetically  sealed,  and  stored  in  a 
cooled  chamber  until  they  are  taken  out 
for  delivery  by  the  wagons.  Many 
thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  and  cream  are 
distributed  daily  to  all  parts  of  Calgary, 
and  in  addition  something  over  1,000  lb.  of 
butter  is  manufactured  and  sold  each  day. 


To  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and 
separated  from  it,  are  the  stables  with 
accommodation  for  37  horses,  together 
with  a  harness-room,  hay  and  feed  loft,  and 
loose-boxes  for  sick  horses.  The  company 
employs  60  hands,  six  of  whom  represent 
the  office  staff.  Twenty-two  men  are 
employed  on  the  delivery,  and  the 
remainder,  including  a  qualified  engineer 
and  his  assistant,  operate  the  factory.  The 


company  is  under  the  equal  management 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  so  large  have  its 
operations  become  that  the  capital  has 
been  increased  in  recent  times  to  #50,000. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Carlyle  was  born  in  1874,  and  Mr. 
T.  M.  Carlyle  in  1880,  in  Dundas  County, 
Ontario.  They  are  of  Scottish  descent, 
and  were  brought  up  on  a  farm,  sub¬ 
sequently  entering  into  partnership  with 
their  father  in  the  dairy  business.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Carlyle  has  also  taken  a  course  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The 
members  of  the  firm  own  considerable 
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property,  including  their  residences,  in  the 
city  of  Calgary. 

A.  A.  DICK 

This  gentleman  entered  the  real  estate 
business  in  1904  with  little  or  no  capital. 
To-day  he  holds  considerable  property  in 
Calgary,  some  500  lots  in  Saskatoon  within 
the  city  limits,  large  interests  in  Prince 
Rupert,  and  the  whole  of  the  township 
of  Pincher  Creek  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Dick  has 
done  considerable  speculative  building, 
having  erected  a  block  of  offices  in  Calgary 
known  as  the  Dick  Block,  and  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  hotels  in  the  city,  the 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Dick  was  born  in  Winni¬ 
peg  in  1880,  and  educated  there.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  is  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Titanic  disaster  of  1912. 

FINDLAY  DRUG  COMPANY 

The  Findlay  Drug  Company  operates 
the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  city 
of  Calgary,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  its  class  in  Canada  ;  indeed,  it  claims 
to  do  a  larger  retail  business  in  drugs  than 
any  other  store  in  the  Dominion.  This 
business  was  established  in  1901  by  Mr. 
J.  Findlay,  and  has,  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  of  eleven  years,  grown  to 
enormous  dimensions.  It  is  capitalized 
at  #150,000,  fully  paid  up,  and  has  an 
annual  turnover  of  over  $200,000.  The 
premises,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
have  a  frontage  of  35  ft.  for  window 
display,  and  extend  130  ft.  to  the  rear. 
They  are  fitted  throughout  in  the  most 
up-to-date  manner,  and  contain  an  impos¬ 
ing  display  of  goods.  The  company  does 
an  extensive  prescription  business,  employ¬ 
ing  for  this  department  alone  no  less  than 
nine  registered  chemists,  and  also  deals 
in  optical  goods,  toilet  requisites,  photo¬ 
graphic  accessories,  and  confectionery. 
In  connection  with  the  latter  there  is  an 
excellent  soda  fountain  and  cafe.  The 
company  also  trades  in  tobacco  and 
sundries,  and  the  store  is  popularly  known 
as  “The  Rexall,”  for  the  reason  that  the 
company  is  agent  for  this  well-known 
line  of  goods.  The  rear  end  of  the  store 
is  fitted  after  the  style  of  a  cafe,  and  here 
can  be  obtained  every  description  of  season¬ 
able  refreshments.  Apart  from  the  dis- 
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pensing  staff,  24  assistants  are  employed 
busily  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  stream 
of  customers  constantly  passing  through 
the  various  departments.  The  officers  of 
t he  company  are:  James  Findlay,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  R.  E.  Beattie,  vice-president  ;  and 
A.  R.  Poole,  secretary-treasurer.  It  is  one 
of  Calgary’s  most  successful  and  promi¬ 
nent  concerns,  and  has  won  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  quality  of  its  goods  and  the 
excellence  of  its  management. 


The  main  entrance  is  from  First  Street 
West  into  a  spacious  corridor  finished  in 
marble,  with  ornamental  ceilings  and 
handsome  elevators.  Facing  the  entrance 
is  the  office  of  the  Calgary  Herald ,  while 
on  either  side  of  the  corridor  are  magni¬ 
ficent  offices  for  business  purposes.  A 
marble  staircase  leads  to  the  basement. 

The  entire  building  is  planned  for  offices 
and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  rented 
singly  or  at  suite.  There  are  no  dark 


service  is  in  every  respect  of  the  most 
modern  type. 

A  vacuum  cleaning  system  reaches 
throughout  the  building,  and  is  operated 
by  special  machinery  in  the  basement.  All 
offices  above  the  ground  floors  arc  cleaned 
by  this  system,  and  also  all  corridors  and 
public  spaces.  A  complete  staff  of  servants 
is  maintained  to  keep  the  building  con¬ 
stantly  and  thoroughly  clean. 

A  mail  chute  service  to  a  post-office  box 
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THE  "HERALD"  BUILDING 

The  Herald  Building  stands  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  First 
Street  West  in  the  city  of  Calgary,  having 
a  frontage  of  10a  ft.  011  Seventh  Avenue 
and  90  ft.  on  First  Street  West.  It  is  10 
stories  high  from  the  street  line,  and  has 
in  addition  a  commodious  and  finely  finished 
basement.  The  structure  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  steel,  enclosed  in  a  covering 
of  art  brick,  pearl  grey  in  colour,  with 
white  terra-cotta  facing  and  ornamental 
iron  panels.  The  building  is  absolutely 
fire-proof. 


rooms,  every  office  having  ample  light 
and  ventilation. 

Throughout  the  building  the  staircases 
and  corridor  floors  are  marble.  Where 
wood  is  used  for  trimming  it  is  all  white 
oak,  simple  in  treatment  and  perfectly 
finished.  The  office  floors  are  of  maple. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  from  the 
equipment  of  the  building  that  could  add 
to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  its  tenants. 
Three  fast-running  electric  elevators  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  traffic.  They  are  equipped 
with  all  safety  devices,  and  serve  the  upper 
floors  on  an  express  schedule.  The  elevator 
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in  the  main  corridor  affords  a  convenience 
to  tenants,  while  telephone  connections  and 
all  other  modern  improvements  have  been 
provided  in  the  offices.  Lavatory  accom¬ 
modation  has  been  included  in  the  plan  of 
every  floor,  and  the  building  is  heated  by 
a  vacuum  steam  system  equipped  with 
machinery  for  the  accurate  control  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Safety  deposit  boxes  have  been 
installed  on  each  floor  for  the  convenience 
of  the  tenants. 

That  section  of  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Calgary  Herald  occupies  nearly  15,000 
sq.  ft.  of  space,  and  is  equipped  with  every 
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modern  device  that  can  aid  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  lirst-class  newspaper. 

The  business  office  takes  up  half  of  the 
entire  ground  floor  with  a  magnificent 
entrance  from  the  main  corridor.  From 
it  a  system  of  pneumatic  carrying  tubes 
connects  with  every  department  of  the 


business,  bringing  all  into  close  and  ready 
touch.  Ample  accommodation  for  the 
public  has  been  provided,  including  ex¬ 
tensive  facilities  for  the  receipt  of  letters 
in  answer  to  advertisements. 

The  editorial  department  is  on  the 
second  floor,  and  is  complete  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  A  private  branch  telephone  ex¬ 


change  is  operated  from  here.  Telegraphic 
and  all  other  facilities  are  provided. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  composing  and 
stereotyping  departments.  They  are  of 
ample  extent  for  a  large  newspaper,  and 
in  their  accommodation  for  workmen  they 
have  no  superior  in  Canada.  It  may  be 


‘Calgary  Herald." 

here  noted  that  the  mechanical  plant  of  the 
Herald  is  contained  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  building,  which  occupies  the  court  at 
the  back,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
inconvenience  because  of  it  to  business 
tenants. 

The  press-room  occupies  the  basement, 
and  here  also  is  the  mailing  department. 
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Hydraulic  lifts  for  paper  rolls  and  auto¬ 
matic  conveyers  for  carrying  the  papers 
from  the  press  to  the  mailing  room  are 
among  the  many  features  that  combine 
to  make  the  new  Herald  offices  as  modern 
and  complete  as  any  in  Canada. 

J.  HEXTALL  &  CO. 

Messrs.  J.  Hextall  &  Co.  are  one  of  the 
leading  firms  of  real  estate  and  financial 
agents  in  the  city  of  Calgary,  and  specialize 
in  inside  city  property,  insurance  of  all 
classes — fire,  accident,  liability,  automobile 
— agreements  of  sale,  and  loan  money  on 
mortgage.  They  are  the  sole  agents  for 
Bowness  Estates,  Ltd.,  of  England,  whose 
property  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
residential  districts  in  Calgary.  Bowness 
is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Bow  River.  Unlike 
many  residential  districts  in  Calgary,  it  is 
well  treed,  while  reasonable  building 
restrictions  forbid  the  erection  of  unsightly 
or  undesirable  houses.  At  the  western 
portion  of  the  property  is  Bowness  Park, 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Calgary,  consisting 
of  two  well-wooded  islands,  and  a  pretty 
winding  creek  ij  miles  long,  upon  which 
boating,  fishing,  and  bathing  can  be  enjoyed. 

Rapid  transit  to  and  from  the  city  of 
Calgary  is  obtained  by  the  Calgary 
Municipal  Street  Car  service,  which  runs 
from  the  city  through  Bowness  to  Bowness 
Park.  Access  to  Bowness  from  the  city,  by 
motors  and  other  vehicles,  is  obtained  over 
a  level  trail  along  the  pretty  north  bank  of 
the  Bow  River,  crossing  Bowness  Bridge, 
a  structure  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of 
#55,000,  to  provide  access  to  the  property. 

Bowness  has  been  subdivided  with  a 
view  to  providing  convenient  sites  for  the 
erection  of  residences,  and  the  size  of  the 
lots  varies  from  50  ft.  frontage  by  125  ft.  in 
depth,  up  to  blocks  of  22  acres  in  extent. 

THE  JOHN  IRWIN  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Extensive  business  operations  are  carried 
on  in  Calgary  by  the  John  Irwin  Company, 
Ltd.,  dealing  solely  in  groceries,  provisions, 
and  crockery.  The  business  was  originally 
established  in  1903  by  the  Calgary  Milling 
Company  for  the  retail  sale  of  flour  and 
provisions.  The  company  sold  out  its 
interests  in  1912  for  #450,000,  and  Mr. 
John  Irwin,  one  of  the  largest  shareholders 
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in  the  Milling  Company,  purchased  the 
store  for  the  sum  of  1150,000.  He  incor¬ 
porated  the  business  as  that  of  a  limited 
liability  company  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
and  to-day  the  annual  turnover  is  more 
than  $550,000.  The  store  premises  are 
situated  in  the  busiest  part  of  Eighth 
Avenue,  Calgary’s  main  thoroughfare. 
They  comprise  three  floors,  and  have  a 


kept  busily  employed  with  the  delivery  of 
orders.  Mr.  John  Irwin,  president, 
manager,  and  chief  shareholder  in  the 
company,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward 
Countv,  Ontario,  and  there  educated.  He 
started  life  as  an  assistant  in  a  grocery 
store,  and  came  to  Calgary  in  1890  with  a 
number  of  other  pioneers.  He  had  no 
capital  at  all,  but  his  energy,  enterprise, 


creation  and  erection  of  the  edifices  which 
contribute  so  much  to  m  ike  Calgary  the 
strikingly  modern  city  it  undoubtedly  is. 
The  partners  in  this  enterprising  firm  are 
both  natives  of  Scotland,  tutored  in  the  best 
schools  of  architecture,  and  well  qualified 
by  long  experience  to  undertake  the  im¬ 
portant  works  entrusted  to  their  professional 
skill.  Both  came  to  Canada  in  1908,  and 
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frontage  of  25  ft.  by  a  depth  of  130  ft. 
In  the  basement  a  complete  duplicate 
stock  of  what  is  displayed  on  the  first  floor 
is  carried,  and  here  also  all  orders  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  delivery.  The  first  floor  contains 
a  most  comprehensive  display  of  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  both  fresh  and  preserved,  and 
the  second  floor  is  given  over  to  the  display 
of  china,  crockery,  and  glassware.  O11 
Sixth  Street,  west  of  Ninth  Avenue,  the 
company  has  a  large  warehouse  where  the 
heavy  stock  is  stored.  This  building  is 
50  by  130  ft.  The  company  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  over  40  hands,  including  the  office 
staff,  warehousemen,  travellers,  shop 
assistants,  and  nine  carters,  the  latter  being 


and  the  judgment  which  he  displayed  in 
staying  in  Calgary  and  waiting  for  the 
inevitable  growth  of  that  place  have  made 
his  interests  large  and  valuable.  He  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  religious  affairs,  and  also 
in  the  civic  government,  but  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  his  business,  and  the 
demands  upon  his  time,  he  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  engage  actively  in  municipal 
politics. 

LAING  AND  SMYTH 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Smyth  are  a  firm  of 
architects  of  international  experience,  and 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
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have  been  in  partnership  since  1910.  Mr. 
William  Laing  was  a  pupil  in  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  and  Wilson,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  subsequently 
spent  some  years  in  London,  England. 
Mr.  Hugh  M.  Smyth  was  a  pupil  of  Messrs. 
I).  and  J.  R.  MacMillan,  of  Aberdeen,  and 
also  spent  some  five  years  in  London. 
Each  member  of  the  firm  has  had  just 
eighteen  years'  experience.  They  have- 
seen  a  great  deal  of  Canada,  and  their 
sound  training  and  skill  in  their  profession 
have  been  ripened  by  the  experience  of 
Western  conditions.  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Smyth  were  in  Winnipeg  for  a  brief  time 
then  went  to  Lethbridge,  and  finally  settled 
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in  Calgary,  where  they  have  steadily  built 
up  a  large  and  lucrative  connection.  Until 
quite  recently  Calgary  was  in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  stage.  It  was  developing  from  a 
town  to  a  city,  and  the  old  buildings,  neces¬ 
sarily  of  a  utilitarian  and  unpretentious 
character,  had  to  give  way  to  the  demand 
for  edilices  not  only  utilitarian  but  possess¬ 
ing  architectural  features  of  the  highest 
order.  In  this  latter  development  Messrs. 


the  firm  is  also  entrusted  with  the  plans  for 
the  new  Temple  of  Labour.  Other 
important  works  under  their  charge  are  the 
Dafoe  Apartment  Building  to  cost  $50,000, 
Mason  and  Rich  Company's  building 
($40,000),  re-erection  of  the  Brunner 
Building  (#95,000),  the  Castor  Hospital 
($25,000),  and  several  others.  The  class  of 
buildings  and  private  residences  which  this 
firm  have  been  responsible  for  in  Calgary 


their  enterprise,  their  boundless  optimism, 
width  of  vision,  and  genius  for  publicity. 
Most  of  them  have  achieved  great  personal 
success,  and  have  also  done  a  service  for 
Canada  that  cannot  be  over-valued.  Such 
men  are  the  McCutcheon  Bros.,  who 
control  one  of  the  largest  realty  brokerage 
businesses  in  the  Dominion.  They  began 
business  in  Calgary  in  the  autumn  of  1906, 
the  first  members  of  the  firm,  which  has 
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JONES  AND  LYTTLE,  CALGARY. 

1.  Lancaster  Building,  Calgary.  2.  Cockshutt  Plow  Company’s  Building,  Calgary.  3.  King  George  School,  Calgary. 

4.  Steel  Construction  Work  of  Lancaster  Court.  Specimens  of  Buildings  erected  by  Jones  and  Lyttle. 


Laing  and  Smyth  have  taken  a  large  part. 
The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  large 
corporations  for  more  modern  and  stylish 
office  blocks  has  found  at  their  hands  a 
hearty  approval,  and  they  now  have  under 
consideration  a  number  of  schemes  for 
reconstruction  which  show  that  the  down¬ 
town  business  people  generally  are  not  to 
be  behind  the  leaders  in  the  beauty  of  the 
architectural  treatment  of  their  premises. 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Smyth  have  been 
retained  for  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
College  which  is  to  be  built  by  the 
Benedictine  Community  in  Calgary,  and 


and  its  environs,  and  the  commissions 
entrusted  to  them  for  the  current  year  are 
indicative  of  the  reputation  which  they 
have  won  during  a  comparatively  brief 
practise  in  Calgary. 

McCUTCHEON  BROS.,  LTD. 

The  wonderful  advances  in  the  values  of 
Canadian  real  estate,  and  the  activity  of  the 
market  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  have 
attracted  to  the  business  a  special  type  of 
commercial  men,  noted  far  and  wide  for 
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since  gained  world-wide  renown,  being 
Messrs.  D.  S.  and  C.  M.  McCutcheon. 
Conducting  the  realty  business  on  strict 
lines  and  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
interests  of  their  clients  and  the  good  name 
of  the  rising  city  of  Calgary,  the  firm 
specialized  in  its  early  career  in  Calgary 
properties  exclusively,  but  with  the  growth 
of  business  attention  was  paid  to  other 
towns  and  cities.  Early  in  1907  Mr.  G.  D. 
McCutcheon  joined  the  firm,  and  in  1908 
Mr.  J.  H.  McCutcheon  was  admitted  as  a 
partner.  In  1910  a  branch  office  was 
opened  in  Winnipeg,  and  the  next  year  an 
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office  was  opened  in  Toronto.  On 
January  i,  1912,  the  firm  was  incorporated 
under  Dominion  charter  as  McCutcheon 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  \Y.  D.  Spence  came 
in.  During  1912  branches  were  opened  in 
Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Fernie,  Edmonton, 
Ottawa,  Victoria,  London,  England,  and 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  At  the  time  of  writing 
interests  are  held  by  the  company  at  the 
following  points  outside  the  city  of  Calgary 
which  is  the  headquarters  :  Edmonton, 
Medicine  Hat,  MacLeod,  and  Lethbridge, 
in  Alberta  ;  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current,  and  Weyburn,  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  ;  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  Messrs. 
D.  S.  McCutcheon  and  W.  D.  Spence  spent 
three  months  in  England,  and  as  a  result  of 
business  done  an  office  was  opened  in 
London  in  September  1912,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Beeching  was  placed  in  charge.  The 
English  operations  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  the  company  has  succeeded 
in  interesting  a  large  number  of  clients  and 
bringing  many  settlers  to  Canada,  thus 
accomplishing  the  aim  of  the  company, 
which  is  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
English  and  European  investor.  Offices 
have  since  been  opened  at  Plymouth  and 
in  Glasgow,  and  in  its  various  branches 
and  operations  the  company  employs  close 
upon  150  assistants,  comprising  managers, 
salesmen,  and  office  staffs.  The  buying  on 
behalf  of  McCutcheon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  is 
largely  superintended  by  Mr.  D.  S. 
McCutcheon,  whose  foresight  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  investments  have 
gained  for  his  company  the  high  reputation 
it  holds. 

NORTH-WEST  EMPIRE  LAND 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  enterprising  firm,  operating  in  real 
estate,  loans,  and  insurance,  confines  its 
attentions  chiefly  to  Athabasca  Landing, 
the  gateway  to  the  Peace  River  country, 
where  it  controls  about  300  acres  of  land. 
This  particular  property  has  been  cut  up 
into  3,430  lots  for  building  sites,  and  is  at 
present  valued  at  from  8200  to  $600  per 
lot.  The  company  also  has  for  sale  in  the 
Innisfail  district  some  84,000  acres  of  land 
suited  for  fanning,  together  with  various 
smaller  properties  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  The  head  offices  are  at 
Calgary,  and  branches  are  maintained  at 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Hamilton,  the 
number  of  employees  and  representatives 
being  82.  I11  Mr.  William  D.  Meyer,  the 


organizer,  director,  and  general  manager  of 
its  aifair,  the  North-West  Empire  Land 
Company  could  not  have  a  better  man  to 
achieve  the  object  in  view,  which  is  to 
develop  and  colonize  the  empty  spaces  of 
Alberta.  Mr.  Mever,  who  hails  from  the 
United  States,  is  practically  a  self-educated 
and  certainly  a  self-made  man.  He  started 
to  earn  his  own  living  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  since  then  has  had  a  varied  and 
interesting  career,  amply  fitting  him  to 
tackle  the  big  problems  which  men  in  the 


Western  Provinces  are  continually  called 
upon  to  handle.  Mr.  Meyer  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  for  ten  years,  and  took 
part  in  the  wars  with  the  Apache,  Sioux, 
and  Blackfoot  Indians,  and  later  served 
through  the  Spanish-American  war,  being 
present  at  the  taking  of  San  Juan  Hill.  He 
was  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  building 
the  telegraph  system  in  Alaska  in  1900,  and 
relates  many  interesting  stories  of  the  great 
gold  rush  to  Klondike.  The  city  of  Boise 
was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Meyer’s  first  opera¬ 
tions  in  real  estate,  and  later  on  he  was 
in  business  in  St.  Louis,  and  participated 
in  the  big  “booms”  in  Spokane  and 
Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
From  the  far  north-western  States  of 
America  to  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada 
was  an  easy  step,  and  Mr.  Meyer  spent 
some  time  in  the  Peace  River  country.  He 
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carefully  studied  the  conditions,  and  so 
impressed  was  he  with  the  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  that  country  that  he 
organized  the  present  company,  and  now 
spares  neither  time,  expense,  nor  labour  in 
his  endeavours  to  promote  the  colonization 
in  this  hitherto  little-known  but  neverthe¬ 
less  rich  and  fertile  territory. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  ably  assisted  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  many  important 
Operations  by  Mr.  John  Bootle,  secrctarv- 
treasurcr  of  the  company.  This  gentleman 


is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  educated 
at  Liverpool,  the  place  of  his  birth.  For 
fourteen  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  to 
come  to  Canada  held  the  position  of 
manager  of  an  office  staff  in  Liverpool. 

THE  ONTARIO  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The  Ontario  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Calgary, 
Alberta,  was  incorporated  by  special  Act 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  on  Mav  16, 
1905,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000. 
Of  this  capital,  stock  to  the  value  of 
$232,600  has  been  issued  and  $100,250 
fully  paid  up.  Although  in  existence  onlv 
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a  little  over  eight  years,  the  Ontario  Fire 
Insurance  Company  has  won,  under  care- 


A.  SILYERTHORN 

A  man  of  great  enterprise  and  original 


J.  LINTON, 

Interior 

ful  management,  a  strong  position.  For 
the  twelve  months  ended  December  31, 
1912,  its  premium  income  was  over 
$300,000,  and  its  realizable  assets  totalled 
some  $250,000,  the  major  portion  being 
gilt-edged  provincial  and  public  utility 
bonds,  combining  good  interest-earning 
power  with  absolute  security.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  lodged  the  full  deposit  required 
by  the  law  with  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  methods  of  doing  business 
have  established  it  firmly  in  public  con¬ 
fidence.  Branches  of  the  company  exist 
at  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg.  The 
personnel  of  its  board  and  officers  includes 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  business 
circles  of  the  West.  Colonel  James  Walker, 
of  Calgary,  is  president,  and  he  needs  no 
introduction  to  Western  audiences.  Colonel 
Walker  is  interested  in  scores  of  enter¬ 
prises  of  a  successful  nature,  and  in  in¬ 
surance  circles  he  is  well  known  also  as 
president  of  the  Western  Canada  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  The  vice-president 
is  Mr.  E.  McCormick  (president  of  Riley 
and  McCormick,  Calgary)  ;  managing 
director,  Mr.  J.  E.  Rice,  Calgary ;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mr.  S.  G.  Wheatley,  and 
directors  Messrs.  David  Warnock,  M.P., 
Francois  Adam,  John  Craig,  and  Angus  C. 
Heigh tinton  of  Toronto, 
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or  Store, 


ideas  is  Mr.  A.  Silverthorn,  who  conducts 
a  real  estate  business  at  Calgary,  and  has 
specialized  in  the  erection  of  buildings  in 


introduce  the  bungalow  type  of  residence, 
and  securing  the  handling  of  desirable 
property  in  the  residential  districts  he 
carried  out  his  ideas,  which  have  not 
only  proved  financially  successful  to  him¬ 
self,  hut  have  materially  added  to  the 
development  of  the  city  and  its  archi¬ 
tectural  improvement.  At  present  he  is 
handling  the  Bankfield  Hill  Estate,  which 
lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  post 
office.  The  building  lots  started  selling  at 
$600  each,  and  to-day  their  price  is  from 
$900  to  $2,500.  On  many  of  these  lots 
Mr.  Silverthorn  has  built  attractive  bunga¬ 
lows  which  find  a  ready  sale  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,500.  This  class 
of  residence  has  become  very  popular  in 
Calgary,  and  to  this  branch  of  his  business 
Mr.  Silverthorn  has  been  able  to  bring  a 
valuable  experience  gained  while  he  was 
manager  for  Mr.  A.  A.  Dick,  one  of  Cal¬ 
gary’s  most  enterprising  builders  and 
contractors.  Another  important  feature 
of  the  business  is  the  handling  of  money 
for  clients.  Mr.  Silverthorn  has  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  agent  for  distant  clients 
is  of  the  very  highest.  He  went  to  Winni¬ 
peg  in  1904,  and  two  years  later  settled  in 
Calgary.  Apart  from  his  experience  in  the 
building  trade,  he  was  for  some  time  sales 
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View  of  Plant  under  Development. 


the  best  residential  districts.  Coming  from 
Winnipeg  to  Calgary  in  1906  Mr.  Silver¬ 
thorn  found  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
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manager  for  the  F.  C.  Lowes  Company,  a 
well-known  firm  of  real  estate  brokers. 
He  owns  property  in  and  around  Calgary 
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THE  WESTERN  FOUNDRY  AND  METAL 
COMPANY,  LTD. 


valued  at  $100,000,  and  has  a  prosperous 
and  rapidly  growing  business. 

Y. 

THE  TURNER  HICKS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

An  enterprising  company,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  rapidly  growing,  is  the  Turner 
Hicks  Hardware  Company,  Ltd.,  retailers 
of  builders’  hardware,  which  has  spacious 


cost  $300,000,  King  George  Hotel  1  $200,000), 
McLean  Block  ($125,000),  Devenish  Apart¬ 
ments  ($90,000),  Bruner  Block  ($60,000), 
and  J.  Deere  Flow  Company’s  buildings. 
These  contracts  alone  are  evidence  of  the 
standing  which  the  company  has  in  its 
own  particular  line.  Mr.  Turner  was  born 
in  London,  Ontario,  in  1885,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  there.  For  ten  years  he  served  in 
many  capacities  with  the  McClarv  Hard¬ 
ware  Company,  and  there  obtained  the 


This  rapidly  growing  enterprise  was 
founded  in  Calgary  in  1906  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Woodhall,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  “  Woodhall  Sheet  Metal  Company, 
with  a  small  capital.  The  warehouse  alone 
of  the  present  company  covers  30,000  sq.ft, 
of  ground,  goods  being  stored  on  two 
floors,  and  stands  close  to  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav  in  Hast 
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1.  Exterior  ok  Warehouse.  2.  The  Residence  ok  thi  Manager. 


and  well-fitted  offices  and  showrooms  on 
Seventh  Avenue  East,  Calgary.  The  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  a  capital  of  $25,000,  and 
an  annual  turnover  of  $65,000,  is  under  the 
joint  control  of  Messrs.  Arthur  M.  Turner 
and  Ernest  K.  Hicks,  both  young  men  of 
considerable  experience  and  undoubted 
capacity.  The  company  supplies  the 
needs  of  many  of  the  most  important 
building  contractors  of  the  city,  and  has 
furnished  the  material  for  such  well-known 
buildings  as  the  Judge,  Travis,  Beveridge 
Bros.,  Loans  and  Investment  Block,  which 


valuable  experience  which  has  developed 
the  business  he  now  operates.  Mr.  Hicks 
is  also  a  Canadian,  having  been  born  in 
Mitchell,  Ontario,  in  1881.  He  was  for 
six  years  in  the  service  of  Robinson  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  hardware  merchants  of  Winni¬ 
peg.  The  company  employs  six  assistants 
and  two  delivery  wagons,  and  has  a  large 
warehouse  for  storage  purposes  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 


Calgary.  A  siding  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  long  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  ten  cars,  runs  under  the  warehouse 
walls  to  facilitate  the  unloading  of  heavy 
stock.  Formerly  Mr.  Woodhall  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  the  Sheet  Metal  Foundry, 
but  gradually,  as  the  possibility  presented 
itself,  he  branched  out  into  the  wholesale 
plumbing  and  heating  business,  carrying  a 
most  complete  stock  in  these  lines.  At  the 
factory  show  room  the  most  ornamental  of 
these  lines  are  displayed,  including  baths, 
bathroom  fittings  in  brass  and  nickel,  hot 
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Water  boilers,  fountains,  etc.  The  ware¬ 
house  is  fitted  throughout  with  a  most  rigid 
regard  for  economy  in  space,  so  that  the 
different  kinds  of  fittings  are  stored  in 
separate  bins,  of  which  there  are  well  over 
5,ooo.  One  apartment  is  allotted  to  the 
brass  and  nickel  taps,  etc.,  and  alone  carries 
a  stock  of  over  #20,000.  In  the  basement 
will  be  found  heavy  iron,  soil  and  water 
piping,  pumps,  steam  radiators,  sheet 
metal,  etc.  ;  in  a  word  there  is  little  that 
could  be  required  for  the  plumbing  and 


of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  takes  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 

ROBERT  WILKINSON 

This  firm  was  established  at  Calgary 
in  February  1911  under  the  business 
title  of  Wilkinson  and  Boyes,  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Wilkinson  and  Edwin  Boyes. 
In  the  autumn  of  1912  Mr.  Wilkinson 
bought  out  his  partner,  and  continued 


ROBERT  WILKINSON,  CALGARY. 

Mr.  Wilkinson’s  Residence. 


heating,  either  of  a  tall  office  block  or  of  a 
small  bungalow,  that  is  not  carried  by  this 
firm.  Mr.  Woodhall  turned  his  business 
into  a  limited  company  in  1911  to  operate 
under  its  present  denomination  with  a 
capital  of  #250,000,  with  himself  as 
president  and  manager,  Mr.  W.  H. 
McLaws,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
McWilliams,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Woodhall  is  a  Canadian  of  English 
extraction,  born  in  Ontario  in  1872  and 
educated  there.  He  started  life  as  a 
mechanic,  and  came  West  to  take  charge 
of  the  Calgary  branch  of  the  Ashdown 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  is  a  member 


to  operate  on  an  ever-increasing  scale 
under  his  own  name.  The  firm  docs 
a  considerable  business  in  Calgary,  con¬ 
trolling  valuable  properties  in  the  city, 
but  specializing  chiefly  in  Taber,  the 
growing  mining  centre  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  where  they  have  extensive 
holdings.  Besides  the  properties  men¬ 
tioned,  Mr.  Wilkinson  also  operates  in 
farm  land  adjoining  Lethbridge,  Medicine 
Hat,  and  Edmonton. 

This  gentleman  has  paid  special  attention 
to  building  a  sound  connection  with  Old 
Country  investors  with  most  gratifying 
results,  and  is  the  Calgary  agent  for  the 
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Associated  Agencies  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  of 
London.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  England,  in  1881,  and  there 
educated.  He  was  in  the  grain  business 
in  England,  but  came  to  Canada  in  1907, 
and  having  some  slight  knowledge  of 
engineering  obtained  employment  in  that 
line.  By  continual  study  and  hard  work, 
within  the  short  space  of  three  years  he 
had  taken  full  charge  of  the  plant  of 
the  Canada  West  Coal  Company.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  handled  the  plant  of  the 
Brackman  Kerr  Milling  Company,  Calgary. 

JAMES  WALKER 

When  the  complete  and  detailed  history 
of  the  great  west  of  Canada  is  written,  a 
name  that  will  stand  out  prominently  in 
every  chapter  of  it  will  be  that  of  Colonel 
James  Walker,  soldier,  pioneer,  rancher, 
miner,  and  business  man.  Colonel  Walker 
is  of  Scottish  descent,  but  a  Canadian  born. 
He  went  to  Western  Canada  in  the  early 
seventies,  soldiering,  pioneering,  and 
planning,  long  before  a  city  was  thought 
of  or  a  railway  wound  snake-like  across  its 
great  expanse  of  prairie.  His  military 
career  began  in  1866,  when  he  graduated 
from  the  Ontario  Military  School.  His 
first  service  was  in  the  second  Fenian  Raid 
of  1870,  when  he  went  to  the  front  as  an 
ensign,  and  won  the  campaign  medal.  In 
1873  he  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Royal  School  of  Gunnery  at 
Kingston,  Ontario.  In  1870  he  had 
organized  a  company  of  infantry  at 
Rockton,  and  later  he  assisted  in  organizing 
the  77th  Wentworth  Battalion,  of  which  he 
was  major  and  adjutant  till  1874.  He  is 
the  only  officer  now  on  the  active  list  who 
was  a  member  of  the  old  Sedentary 
Militia,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Volunteer  Militia.  When  taking  his 
gunnery  course  at  Kingston  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Colonel  French,  an 
Imperial  Army  Officer,  and  in  1874  he  was 
selected  as  the  colonel’s  assistant  in 
outfitting  the  famous  North-West  Mounted 
Police  at  Toronto  for  their  long  march 
into  the  North-West  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  permanent  posts.  From  that 
time  till  1880  Colonel  Walker  was  attached 
to  the  police  and  established  many  posts. 
Later  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
settlement  which  has  since  developed  into 
the  city  of  Calgary,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  done  more  than  any  other  one  man 
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for  the  advancement  of  that  city.  Colonel 
Walker  next  turned  his  attention  to 
ranching,  and  in  1881  was  the  manager 
of  the  Cochrane  Ranch,  and  made  several 
trips  to  Montana  and  Washington  to 
introduce  stock  into  Western  Canada.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  1883  to  engage  in 
the  lumber  business,  which  he  followed 
for  twelve  \rears,  and  spent  some  time 
prospecting  in  the  mountains  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta.  He  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  Calgary  in  1884,  being 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  controlled 
the  destinies  of  Calgary  for  the  year  and 
effected  its  incorporation.  Since  then  his 
public  positions  have  covered  every 
department  of  active  and  loyal  citizenship. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  Walker  College 
is  named  after  him.  In  1905  he  organized 
the  15th  Light  Horse,  the  first  cavalry 
regiment  raised  west  of  Winnipeg.  Colonel 


Walker  is  honorary  colonel  of  the  23rd 
Alberta  Rangers,  vice-president  of  the 
Dominion  Cavalry  Association,  vice- 
president  of  the  Dominion  Ritle 
Association,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Defence  League,  Provincial  Commissioner 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  president  of  the  Calgary 
General  Hospital,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Red  Deer  Ladies’  College. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  in  military  and  physical 
drill  for  scholars,  and  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  rifle  shooting  movement  as  a 
corollary  to  national  defence,  and  in  1912, 
at  his  own  expense  sent  five  cadets  to 
compete  for  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Pellatts 
cup,  offered  to  teams  from  various  colleges. 
The  boys  justified  his  public-spirited  action 
and  won  the  cup.  As  an  old  Indian  fighter 
and  diplomat  he  rendered  valuable  service 
to  his  country  as  a  Commissioner  in 
1899-1900  in  settling  the  claims  of  the 
half-breeds  in  Athabasca,  Alberta,  and 


Saskatchewan.  Colonel  Walker  is  one  of 
Canada’s  greatest  landholders,  and  his 
properties  in  Calgarv  alone  are  valued  at 
between  two  and  three  million  dollars. 
He  bought  300  acres  of  land  many  years 
ago  at  $5  per  acre,  which  is  now  valued  at 
$1,200  per  acre.  One  purchase  of  his  in 
the  early  days  of  Calgary  comprised  49 
lots  at  $122.50  each.  Seven  were  sold 
subsequently  at  $10,000,  and  the  remainder 
are  to-day  valued  at  over  $4000  each. 
Colonel  Walker  resides  on  his  original 
homestead,  which  he  has  developed  into  a 
beautiful  place.  His  business  pursuits 
cover  many  branches  of  commerce,  and  he 
is  largely  interested  in  several  coal-mining 
properties.  In  Calgary,  the  city  for  which 
he  has  done  so  much,  Colonel  Walker's 
name  is  justly  honoured,  and  the  success 
that  has  come  to  him  is  regarded  as  the 
onlj'  fitting  sequence  of  his  enterprise  and 
daring. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


RITISH  COLUMBIA 
is  at  once  the  most 
beautiful  and  the 
most  richly  endowed 
of  the  Western  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Canada. 
Its  scenery  in  many 
places  is  unrivalled  ; 
its  forests  of  giant  trees  appear  illimitable  ; 
its  fisheries  are  the  most  productive  of  all 
the  provinces,  and  the  full  extent  of  its 
mineral  resources  has  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

Of  the  minerals  mined  in  Canada  in 
1912,  22‘20  per  cent,  were  obtained  in 
British  Columbia,  the  yield  of  the  province 
amounting  to  129,555,323.  Only  Ontario 
proved  more  prolific.  Its  forests  are  larger 
than  the  famous  forests  of  Quebec,  being 
182,750,000  acres  in  extent  and  containing, 
according  to  recent  estimates,  over  300 
billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  In 
1913  the  waters  washing  its  shores  yielded 
fish  to  the  value  of  #14,455,488— that  is, 
#6,071,433  more  than  Nova  Scotia,  and 
nearly  four  times  the  value  of  those 
caught  in  New  Brunswick.  As  a  fruit¬ 
growing  country  it  has  already  won  fame, 
and  the  new  districts  being  opened  up  by 
the  railways  now  under  construction  give 
every  promise  of  proving  fruitful  grain  and 
stock-raising  areas.  The  scenery  of  the 
Selkirk  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast 


attracts  visitors  from  the  farthest  corner  of 
Europe,  while  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
the  Mecca  of  every  big  game  hunter. 

Hitherto  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  province  has  been  mainly  confined 
to  Vancouver,  Victoria,  certain  parts  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  the  various  valleys 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  North  of  the 
railway  and  to  the  east  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  known  as  the  Coast  Range 
population  is  sparse.  That  district,  how¬ 
ever — the  Northern  Interior  district,  as  it 
is  often  called — is  replete  with  possibilities 
which  will  soon  be  turned  to  account. 
West  of  the  Coast  Range  and  between  the 
cities  of  Vancouver  and  Pi'ince  Rupert, 
the  province  consists  practically  of  one 
huge  timber  belt,  sparsely  populated  and 
largely  unknown. 

It  is  from  the  southern  valleys  that 
British  Columbia  obtains  most  of  its  mine¬ 
rals  and  agricultural  produce,  and  it  is  in 
these  valleys  that  rural  settlement  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  most  rapidly.  The  most  important, 
agriculturally,  is  the  Okanagan,  in  which 
fruit  farming  of  all  kinds  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  of  this 
valley  that  Earl  Grey  said  :  “  Here  is  a 
state  of  things  which  appears  to  offer  the 
opportunity  of  living  under  such  ideal 
conditions  as  struggling  humanity  has  only 
succeeded  in  reaching  in  one  or  two  of  the 
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most  favoured  spots  on  earth."  It  is  a 
tribute  that  is  well  merited,  for  life  can 
be  delightful  in  the  Okanagan  Valley.  It 
appeals  particularly  to  the  man  of  mode¬ 
rate  means,  for  to  him  it  can  offer  not 
merely  complete  relaxation  from  the  bustle 
and  worry  of  life  in  the  large  cities,  but  an 
occupation  that  most  men  find  congenial. 
Throughout  the  entire  valley,  from  Sica- 
mous  Junction  to  Penticton,  will  be  found 
retired  professional  and  business  men, 
ex-army  and  navy  officers,  and  many  others 
of  similar  social  standing  engaged  in  fruit 
ranching,  the  industry  for  which  the  valley 
is  noted  above  all  others.  Land  in  the 
Okanagan,  especially  when  cleared  of 
timber,  is  held  at  a  fairly  high  price,  but 
nevertheless  each  spring  sees  large  num¬ 
bers  of  prospective  fruit  ranchers  pass 
through  Sicamous  Junction  and  disperse 
to  the  various  settlements  between  there 
and  Penticton.  To  the  public  school  and 
university  man,  who  looks  in  vain  for  a 
profession  at  home  offering  reasonable 
prospects,  the  Okanagan  appears  yearly 
more  attractive,  and  the  young  English¬ 
man  of  birth  and  education  is  found  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  district.  To  many, 
doubtless,  the  opportunities  for  sport  are 
as  great  an  incentive  as  the  chance  of  an 
early  independence,  for  the  hills  yield  an 
abundance  of  game  and  the  lakes  and 
streams  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 


OPENING  UP  NORTHERN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

i  The  Way-freighters’  Meal,  Bilkeley  Valley.  2.  Indian'  Cemetery,  Hazelton  Steel  coming  into  Tetf.  Jafnf  Cache 

4.  Barreit's  Ranch,  Bdlreley  Valley 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  fruit 
growing  in  the  Okanagan  is  merely  a 
matter  of  planting  trees  and  plucking  fruit. 
Once  tlie  trees  are  planted  the  settler  can 
be  assured  that  with  reasonable  care  they 
will  flourish.  But  he  cannot  be  assured 
that  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
help  to  pluck  the  fruit  ;  or,  having  plucked 
it,  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  it  to  market. 
The  fruit  industry  is  still  largely  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  labour  is  scarce.  Both  questions 
are  too  complex  to  be  discussed  here,  but 
an  extract  from  a  recent  Government 
report  may  well  be  quoted.  It  reads  : 
“  There  is  no  finer  peasantry  in  the  world 
than  the  rural  peasantry  of  England, 
France,  and  Belgium.  They  have  the 
instincts  of  the  soil  ;  the  ways  of  the  town 
are  not  their  ways.  They  will  work  for 
an  employer  all  day,  and  cultivate  their 
own  gardens  in  the  evening.  They  marry 
early  and  bring  up  sturdy  families.  It  is 
from  this  class  that  the  labour  necessary 
to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
province  should  be  drawn. 

“  If  the  authorities  would  but  turn  their 
attention  to  the  immigration  of  this  class, 
the  labour  problem  of  the  province  would 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  being  solved.  But  until 
this  is  done  there  will  be  the  sorry  spec¬ 
tacle  of  crowds  of  men  walking  the  streets 
of  Vancouver,  vainly  seeking  ‘  positions,' 
while  agricultural  land  is  being  starved 
for  labour,  but  labour  of  a  very  different 
sort.” 

The  necessity  of  affording  better  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  is  being  realized  by  the 
railway  companies,  and  in  the  near  future 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dismal  sight  of 
tons  of  fruit  rotting  on  the  ground  for  want 
of  labour  or  adequate  means  of  getting  it 
to  market  will  not  be  witnessed.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  present 
reaches  from  Sicamous  Junction,  on  the 
main  line,  to  Okanagan  Landing,  at  the  head 
of  the  Okanagan  Lake.  Communication 
down  the  lake  itself  is  afforded  by  steam¬ 
boats  of  the  stern-wheel  variety.  The 
freight  boats  are  slow  and  their  capacity 
inconsiderable.  However,  the  valley  is 
now  the  scene  of  railway  operations,  the 
results  of  which  will  eventually  relieve  the 
congestion  on  the  existing  lines  of  traffic. 
The  Kettle  Valley  Railway,  which  will 
provide  egress  to  the  south,  is  already 
partly  built,  and  contracts  have  been  let 
for  the  building  of  further  sections  of  that 
line.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
also  arranging  to  extend  its  fleet  of  lake 


steamers,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1913  put  150  men  to  work  upon  their 
construction. 

The  majority  of  the  fruit  ranches  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley  consist  of  10,  15,  or  20 
acres,  though  here  and  there  very  much 
larger  ranches  are  found.  Most  of  them 
are  situated  within  easy  driving  distance  of 
the  various  towns,  and  nearly  all  have 
neighbours  but  a  short  distance  away.  In 
places,  of  course,  there  will  be  found  ranch 
after  ranch,  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a  ditch  or  a  hedge,  and  small 
communities  are  thus  formed  and  social 
life  rendered  more  enjoyable.  Fuel  is 
abundant,  while  water  is  obtained  from 
wells,  springs,  and  streams,  the  larger 
number  of  the  farm-houses  having  water 
laid  on.  Circumstances  are  such,  however, 
that  many  more  could  have  the  same 
conveniences  if  the  owners  would  but  take 
the  trouble  to  install  them. 

While  the  valley  is  noted  for  its  fruit¬ 
growing  potentialities  throughout  its  entire 
length  of  160  miles,  conditions  vary  in 
different  parts,  and  in  some  places  wheat 
and  other  grains  are  as  popular  a  crop  as 
fruit.  In  the  northern  section,  between 
Vernon  and  Sicamous  Junction,  this  is 
especially  noticeable,  the  country  being 
very  largely  of  an  open  nature.  Wheat  is 
grown  here  more  extensively  than  in  the 
south,  partly  by  reason  of  this  open  land 
and  partly  because  irrigation  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  all 
agricultural  purposes,  and  many  acres  of 
land  are  under  vegetables,  while  dairy 
farming  is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
South  of  Vernon  the  rainfall  is  less  prolific 
and  irrigation  is  necessary  on  all  the  bench 
lands.  Once  provided  with  water,  how¬ 
ever,  the  plateaus  prove  very  fertile,  and 
the  assurance  of  a  steady  supply  of  water, 
independent  of  the  rainfall,  is  undoubtedly 
an  attractive  feature  of  farming  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley. 

In  all  the  southern  valleys,  however, 
agricultural  operations  are  very  irregular 
and  there  are  no  well-defined  districts 
for  various  crops.  Some  of  the  farmers 
grow  a  considerable  amount  of  grain, 
some  specialize  in  one  or  other  of  the 
vegetable  crops,  some  in  hay  and  stock, 
while  a  large  number  grow  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  between  the  trees  in  their 
newly  set  orchards  with  the  expectation 
of  specializing  in  fruit  in  the  near  future. 
With  regard  to  methods  they  are  more 
or  less  haphazard.  So  far  as  rotation  is 
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concerned  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
Where  a  small  amount  of  grain  is  grown, 
it  is  alternated  with  hoe  crop,  and  where 
a  large  amount  of  grain  is  grown,  it  is 
grain  crop  after  grain  crop  for  several 
years.  Thus  it  was  described  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  inspector  who  had  been  studying 
conditions  in  Southern  British  Columbia. 
A  majority  of  the  farmers,  he  continued, 
buy  their  seed  grain — instead  of  growing 
it — and  many  complain  that  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  it  free  from  noxious  weeds. 
Manure  is  used  in  most  cases  on  the 
orchards  and  vegetable  crops,  and  artificial 
fertilizers  are  used  on  the  garden  crops 
by  many  of  the  farmers.  Very  little  care  is 
taken  of  the  stable  manure  to  prevent  waste. 
Many  bad  weeds  are  found  in  most  localities, 
and  farmers  continually  complain  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  railroads  and  construc¬ 
tion  gangs  in  bringing  in  and  distributing 
weeds  from  baled  hay  and  feed  grain  ;  and 
also  of  the  lack  of  proper  weed  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  the  laws  where  such 
exist.  Pests  are  found  in  most  districts, 
but  the  loss  on  the  whole  is  not  heavy, 
except  in  the  case  of  green-stuff  in  the 
gardens,  which  suffers  badly  from  the 
depredations  of  the  cut-worm. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  farm¬ 
ing  in  Southern  British  Columbia,  in  the 
Okanagan  as  in  the  other  districts,  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks,  and  the  large 
profits  that  await  the  fruit  grower  are  only 
obtained  after  much  hard  work  has  been 
accomplished,  difficulties  overcome,  and 
disappointments  faced.  At  the  same  time 
conditions  are  probably  more  favourable 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Western  Canada, 
and  to  the  man  with  reasonable  capital  the 
southern  valleys  may  be  well  commended. 

With  the  exception  of  Armstrong  and 
Vernon  all  the  towns  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley  are  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Okanagan  Lake,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  well- 
wooded  hills  forming  a  background  that 
gives  each  town  an  equal  charm.  Vernon 
has  not  the  advantage  of  the  lake  shore 
but  is  nevertheless  a  distinctly  pretty 
town  and,  moreover,  the  most  solidly  built 
of  any  in  the  valley.  The  main  street  is 
very  broad  and  flanked  with  well-grown 
trees,  and  several  fine  buildings  may 
be  noticed  on  either  side.  The  town 
has  about  3,000  inhabitants,  the 
majority  of  whom  live  in  bungalows,  a 
type  of  residence  very  common  in  British 
Columbia.  Fruit  is  mainly  grown  in  the 
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district  round  Vernon,  and  but  a  few  miles 
out  of  the  town  is  the  famous  Coldstream 
Estate,  purchased  in  1891  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  since  converted  by  him  into 
a  limited  liability  company.  The  estate 
consists  of  3,750  acres,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  apple  orchards  and 
about  an  equal  proportion  in  grain,  hops, 
and  hay.  The  Coldstream  Estate  is  the 
premier  ranch  in  the  valley.  Numerous 
small  ranches  surround  Vernon,  practically 
all  being  conducted  with  the  aid  of  irri¬ 
gation.  Vernon  is  just  within  the  dry  belt, 
and  the  artificial  application  of  water  is 
therefore  more  or  less  necessary.  Apples, 
pears,  and  plums  are  the  fruits  mostly 
grown.  Several  small  industries  are 
conducting  operations  in  the  town,  a 
lumber  yard  being  probably  the  most 
important.  Armstrong,  farther  north,  is  a 
much  smaller  place  and  is  noted  mainly 
for  its  celery,  for  which  the  local  conditions 
are  excellently  suited.  The  traveller  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  probably 
have  noticed  Armstrong  celery  included 
in  the  luncheon  or  dinner  menus,  and 
having  tasted  it,  can  bear  witness  to  its 
excellence.  A  certain  amount  of  lumbering 
is  also  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

About  half-way  down  the  lake  is  the 
town  of  Kelowna,  a  keen  rival  of  Vernon 
for  commercial  supremacy.  Kelowna  does 
not  contrast  very  favourably  with  Vernon 
in  point  of  appearance  except  for  that 
part  which  borders  the  lake  shore  and 
is  laid  out  as  a  park  and  promenade. 
On  a  summer’s  evening  this  is  a  most 
popular  resort,  and  numbers  of  the  2,500 
inhabitants  will  be  found  either  bathing 
from  the  sandy  beach  or  listening  to  the 
well-played  selections  of  the  local  band. 
The  view  across  the  wide  lake  to  the 
mountains  on  the  western  side  is  entranc¬ 
ing,  while  behind  the  town  fruit  ranches 
and  other  farms  extend  for  miles  back. 
The  canning  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  throughout  the  whole  valley 
owing  to  the  large  supplies  of  fruit  available, 
and  more  than  one  plant  is  situated  at 
Kelowna.  A  saw-mill  or  two  also  exist.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  either  Vernon 
or  Kelowna  will  ever  become  very  impor¬ 
tant  except  as  shopping  centres  for  the 
surrounding  agricultural  districts. 

Farther  down  the  lake,  and  on  its 
western  shore,  are  the  two  small  towns 
of  Peachland  and  Summerland.  Their 
situation  is  delightful.  In  each  case  the 
land  rises  quickly  from  the  lake  so  that 


many  residences  are  a  considerable  height 
above  the  lake’s  level.  The  country  at 
the  back  of  the  towns  is  most  fertile  and 
is  better  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
peaches  than  any  other  part  of  the  valley 
with  the  exception  of  Penticton.  The  soil 
and  climate  both  combine  to  make  this 
branch  of  fruit  growing  extremely  profit¬ 
able,  and  it  is  almost  daily  becoming 
more  popular.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  is  Penticton,  a  town  which 
many  predict  will  eventually  be  the  most 
important  in  the  valley.  Penticton  will 
soon  have  direct  communication  with 
Vancouver  by  means  of  the  extension  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company’s 
Crow’s  Nest  Pass  line  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
This  section  of  the  line  is  known  as  the 
Kettle  River  Valley  line,  and  under  its 
auspices  an  excellent  hotel,  easily  the  best 
in  the  Okanagan,  and,  with  one  possible 
exception,  the  best  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  has  been  erected.  Penticton  has 
about  1,500  people,  and  at  present  is  built 
on  rather  ramshackle  lines.  Its  scenic 
attractions,  however,  are  inferior  to  none  in 
the  valley.  Beautiful  drives  may  be  had 
along  the  shores  of  the  Okanagan  Lake 
and  into  the  interior,  while  Lake  Skaha  is 
also  a  popular  resort.  Until  the  railway  is 
completed  connection  with  the  Kootenay 
district  is  made  by  means  of  a  stage.  The 
traveller  who  will  not  use  this  mode  of 
travel  must  journey  some  400  miles  to 
reach  Grand  Forks,  which,  as  the  crow 
flies,  is  only  some  50  miles  distant. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Okanagan  Valley 
are  the  Kettle  River  Valley  and  the 
Boundary  district.  The  Kettle  River 
Valley  is  estimated  to  contain  from  40,000 
to  50,000  acres  of  land,  on  which  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  that  grain,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  can  all  be  grown  with  success. 
The  climate  here  is  very  mild,  milder  even 
than  the  southern  Okanagan,  and  melons 
and  similar  fruits  grow  to  maturity  in  the 
open.  The  Boundary  district  is  more  noted 
for  its  mineralogical  than  its  agricultural 
productivity.  As  its  name  infers  it  com¬ 
prises  the  district  lying  contiguous  to  the 
International  boundary  and  extends  into 
the  Kootenay  district.  British  Columbia 
is  at  present  the  principal  copper-pro¬ 
ducing  province  of  the  Dominion,  and  the 
Boundary  district  contains  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  copper-bearing  ores  in  the  province. 
During  1912  British  Columbia  produced 
50,526,816  lb.  of  copper,  the  greater 
part  being  the  output  of  the  smelters  in 
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the  Boundary  district.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  that  the  total  cost  of  producing 
copper  in  this  district  is  stated  to  average 
less  than  10  cents  per  pound.  The  same 
district  also  produces  a  large  quantitv 
of  the  gold  obtained  in  British  Columbia — 
the  total  yield  in  1912  was  valued  at 
$5,167,390 — much  of  the  precious  metal 
being  obtained  from  smelting  ores  contain¬ 
ing  copper  and  silver.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  silver  mined  in  the  province  comes 
from  the  Boundary  district,  and  an  increase 
in  the  production  may  be  expected. 

The  appearance  of  the  towns  in  the 
Boundary  district  is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  the  small  mining  towns  in  Wales,  shafts 
being  noticeable  everywhere,  and  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs  of  mining  operations 
everywhere  prominent.  The  resemblance 
is  completed  by  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  most  important  towns  are  Grand 
Forks,  Greenwood,  and  Phoenix,  which 
afford  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  towns  in 
the  Okanagan  Valley,  but,  in  their  own 
way,  are  equally  interesting  and  significant 
of  the  progress  the  country  is  making. 
The  largest  is  Grand  Forks  with  3,000 
inhabitants,  while  Phoenix  and  Greenwood 
have  about  2,200  and  1,500  respectively. 
They  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  mining  and  smelting  industries,  although 
a  certain  amount  of  farming  is  done  and  a 
very  large  nursery  conducted  at  Grand 
Forks.  Greenwood  is  the  home  of  a 
smelter  belonging  to  the  British  Columbia 
Copper  Company  at  which  2,000  tons  of 
ere  a  day  can  be  treated,  most  of  the  ores 
being  supplied  by  the  famous  Mother  Lode 
mine.  At  Grand  Forks  is  situated  the 
well-known  Granby  smelter,  which  treats 
3,800  tons  of  ore  per  day  and  employs  250 
men.  Most  of  the  ores  are  obtained  from 
the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phoenix, 
which  produce  over  5,000  tons  per  day. 

Farther  east  is  another  very  important 
mining  district  and  one,  moreover,  that  is 
proving  itself  agriculturally  a  potential 
and  future  rival  of  the  Okanagan  Valley. 
This  is  the  well-known  Kootenay  district 
in  which  are  situated  the  famous  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass  mines.  The  southern  Kootenays 
were  among  the  earliest  districts  in  which 
gold  -  mining  claims  were  staked  and 
worked,  gold  being  discovered  there  in 
1858.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
Kootenays  were  the  scene  of  a  tremendous 
gold-mining  excitement,  prospectors  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  country,  mainly  from  the 
United  States,  and  claims  being  staked  on 
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AMONG  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

i.  Mount  Robson  axd  Berg  Lake.  j.  Mount  Sir  Donald  and  Illecii.i.ewaet  Glacier. 

3.  The  Mammoth  Moraine  at  the  Head  ok  Moose  River  I’xss  wii  Valley  ok  the  flowers. 

4  On  the  Fraser  River  between  Tete  Jai  ne  Cache  \nd  Fori  George. 
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numerous  creeks.  In  1872,  however,  it 
was  found  that  the  principal  claims  were 
exhausted  and  placer  mining  gradually 
decreased.  Gold,  however,  is  still  found 
there  in  association  with  other  metals.  In 
other  respects  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  both  in  mining  and  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Even  in  1870  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  ranches  in  the  district,  many 
of  the  miners  having  tired  of  the  eternal 
search  for  gold  and  devoted  themselves  to 
cultivating  other  treasures  of  the  earth. 

The  Kootenay  district  comprises  a  very 
large  section  of  southern  British  Columbia, 
the  name  being  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
province  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
western  portion  of  the  Columbia  River,  on 
the  north  by  the  “Big  Bend”  of  the  same 
stream,  on  the  east  by  the  Alberta 
boundary,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  boundary  line.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  over  15,000,000  acres,  much  of 
which  is  arable,  though  more  is  useless 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and 
probably  from  any  economic  standpoint. 
It  is  divided  lengthwise  into  two  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  parts  by  the  Purcell  Range, 
and  consists  of  three  valleys,  one  being 
that  of  the  Columbia  River  going  north, 
the  second  being  that  of  the  Kootenay 
River  and  Kootenay  Lakes,  and  the  third 
that  of  the  Columbia  River  going  south  and 
the  Arrow  Lakes.  To  explain  the  fact  of 
the  Columbia  River  having  two  valleys  it 
should  be  stated  that  in  its  course  it 
makes  a  large  bend,  passing  north  through 
East  Kootenay  and  south  through  West 
Kootenay. 

The  first  valley  mentioned  contains  a 
considerable  area  of  agricultural  land. 
Those  parts  of  the  valley  contiguous  to 
the  river  are  flat  and  agriculture  is 
hindered  by  the  inundations  that  occur 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The 
vegetation  of  these  districts  is  luxuriant, 
and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  a  system 
of  dyking  would  bring  into  practical  use 
some  exceedingly  fertile  land.  On  the 
plateaus,  or  bench  lands  as  they  are 
termed,  irrigation  is  necessary,  but  given 
this  good  crops  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  and 
other  kinds  of  hay  can  be  grown.  The 
natural  grasses  are  nutritious  and  afford 
good  pasturage  for  cattle,  while  many 
acres  have  been  profitably  planted  to  fruit 
trees.  Here,  as  in  the  Okanagan,  success¬ 
ful  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  the  district  in  which 
the  crop  is  raised  being  situated  close  to 


the  International  boundary  and  known  as 
Tobacco  Plains.  The  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  other  two  valleys  are  very 
similar,  though  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
at  the  southern  end  of  Kootenay  Lake 
some  47,000  acres  of  ineadowland  have 
been  partially  reclaimed  with  a  success 
that  should  justify  more  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  direction. 

Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Kootenays 
are  thickly  timbered,  and  logging  camps 
have  been  formed  at  various  points.  The 
full  development  of  the  timber  resources, 
however,  must  await  the  provision  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  which  at  present  are 
inadequate.  The  mineral  resources,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  more  fully  developed,  even 
in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Coal-mining  has  been  conducted  in 
the  south-east  section  for  many  years.  A 
huge  coal-field  in  that  part  of  British 
Columbia  extends  well  into  Alberta ;  the 
most  prolific  part,  in  fact,  is  in  the  latter 
province.  During  1912  British  Columbia 
produced  3,220,899  tons  of  coal,  the  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass  field  in  the  Kootenays  being 
the  second  largest  producer  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  Vancouver  Island  being  the  most 
important.  A  large  amount  of  copper  is 
also  produced  in  the  Southern  Kootenays, 
while  lead-mining  is  also  very  important. 
The  latter  mineral  is  mined  in  the  extreme 
south-east  and  also  at  Slocan  on  the  Arrow 
Lakes.  Large  quantities  of  silver  are  also 
obtained  from  the  same  sources.  The 
south-west  section  of  the  Kootenays  is  also 
the  most  important  gold-mining  district  in 
British  Columbia. 

Between  the  main  transcontinental  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch,  operated  by  the 
same  company,  is  the  wildest  and  grandest 
scenery  in  southern  British  Columbia — 
probably  in  the  whole  province.  The 
Arrow  Lakes  and  Kootenay  Lake  are  mag¬ 
nificent  expanses  of  water,  and  the  voyage 
down  them  from  Arrowhead  to  Nelson  is 
full  of  pleasure  for  the  lover  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  it  is  from  the  railway  between 
Revelstoke  and  Arrowhead,  and  between 
Nakusp  and  Slocan,  that  the  finest  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  can  be  viewed.  No  super¬ 
latives  can  describe  the  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  the  Selkirks  and  the  Rockies. 
In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  there  is  little 
to  tell  of  habitation  and  development,  and 
the  traveller  feels  an  almost  overwhelming 
sense  of  loneliness.  It  is  as  though  the 
world  did  not  exist  beyond  the  valleys  and 
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hills  of  this  part  of  British  Columbia.  As 
the  train  pursues  its  tortuous  journey 
through  the  mountains  one  finds  oneself 
alternately  gazing  down  upon  fertile  valleys 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  or  straining  the  eyes 
to  see  the  crest  of  a  mountain  thousands 
of  feet  above.  The  Kootenay  section  of 
the  transcontinental  line  runs,  too,  through 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  province, 
passing  through  such  places  as  Hector 
and  Field  in  the  beautiful  Yoho  Park,  and 
afterwards  through  Golden,  Glacier,  and 
Illecillewaet  on  its  way  to  Revelstoke. 

Several  important  towns  are  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Kootenay 
district,  especially  in  the  southern  section. 
Pride  of  place  is  held  by  Nelson,  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia.  It  was  founded  in 
1889,  and  now  has  a  population  of  between 
5,000  and  6,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  west  arm  of  Kootenay  Lake,  and, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  main  industry 
is  mining,  is  one  of  the  prettier  towns  in 
the  province.  Although  for  the  past  few 
years  it  has  not  progressed  at  the  rate  at 
which  many  other  towns  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  have  grown,  it  is  nevertheless  ahead  of 
its  rivals  in  the  possession  of  those  utilities 
that  go  to  the  making  of  a  modern  com¬ 
munity.  An  electric  car  service  unites  the 
suburban  districts  with  the  shopping  centre 
— a  convenience  possessed  by  no  other 
interior  town  of  the  province.  The  system 
has  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics  largely  by  the  tremendous 
supply  of  power  which  can  be  generated  at 
Bonnington  Falls,  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
town.  The  power  plant  here  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  interior,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  small 
industries  in  the  town.  Several  smelters 
are  noticeable,  a  number  of  rich  mines 
being  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Lumbering  is  also  an  industry  of  impor¬ 
tance,  while  thousands  of  acres  of  fruit  lands 
are  under  cultivation.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  Kootenays — in 
fact,  as  far  eastward  as  Creston  and  Cran- 
brook — the  fruit  industry  is  becoming  one 
of  considerable  importance,  while  other 
branches  of  small  farming  are  progressing 
favourably.  It  is  expected  that  in  time  the 
whole  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  west 
arm  of  the  Kootenay  Lake  will  be  one 
immense  orchard — a  result  that  will  be 
hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the  lower  prices  at 
which  fruit  land  in  the  Kootenays  is  held 
compared  with  other  districts  in  British 
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Columbia.  Fruit-ranching  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nelson,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not 
require  the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation,  the 
average  rainfall  of  the  district  being  about 
20  in.  Near  Nelson  is  the  little  town  of 
Brilliant,  which  is  of  interest  since  it  is  the 
home  of  a  school  in  which  a  number  of 
Doukhobor  children  are  being  taught  the 
English  language  and  trained  in  the 
elementary  part  of  the  public  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Several  small  colonies  of  these 
people  exist  in  the  Kootenays  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  British  Columbia. 

To  the  west  of  Nelson,  and  close  to  the 
International  boundary,  are  the  two  towns 
of  Rossland  and  Trail,  both  important 
mining  towns  and  both  the  centre  of  fruit¬ 
growing  districts.  Rossland  was  formerly 
a  serious  rival  of  Nelson.  It  was  named 
in  1895,  and  at  one  time  over  6,000  people 
lived  within  its  boundaries.  To-day  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  census  would  reveal  more  than 
one-half  that  number;  the  Dominion  census 
taken  in  1911,  in  fact,  only  gave  the  town 
2,826  people.  Its  mineral  production, 
however,  is  still  very  large,  such  well- 
known  copper  mines  as  Le  Roi,  War 
Eagle,  and  Centre  Star  being  situated  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Most  of  the 
ore  obtained  from  these  mines  is  taken 
for  treatment  to  Trail,  which  has  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  “the  smelter  city.” 
Trail  has  a  population  of  about  2,000, 
practically  the  whole  being  dependent 
upon  the  great  smelting  plant  of  the 
Canadian  Smelting  Company,  at  which 
some  1,600  tons  of  ore  per  day  are  treated. 
Close  by  a  steel  bridge  has  been  built  over 
the  Columbia  River  at  a  cost  of  1150,000. 
This  enables  many  more  farmers  to  reach 
the  city  with  greater  ease  than  was  pre¬ 
viously  the  case. 

Eastward  from  Nelson  several  towns  of 
more  or  less  importance  are  reached  before 
the  Alberta  boundary  is  passed.  It  is  here 
that  the  great  coal-field  known  as  the  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass  field  begins,  and  the  towns  are 
all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  coal¬ 
mining  industry — a  fact  that  became  only 
too  evident  during  the  great  strike  of  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  two  largest  are  Cranbrook 
and  Fernie,  but  before  they  are  reached  the 
traveller  comes  to  the  little  town  of  Creston. 
Creston  itself  has  little  to  recommend  it, 
but  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  splendid 
scenery  and  is  important  as  the  centre  of 
a  rapidly  growing  fruit-ranching  district. 
Irrigation  in  this  district  is  largely  un¬ 
necessary.  A  little  lumbering  is  also  done 


in  the  vicinity.  At  Cranbrook  the  Provincial 
Government  has  established  an  experimental 
and  demonstration  farm,  and  fruit-growing 
is  on  the  increase.  Irrigation  is  not  strictly 
necessary,  but  is  practised  more  extensively 
than  at  Nelson.  It  has  about  3,000  people, 
a  number  that  is  slightly  exceeded  by 
Fernie.  The  latter  town  is  in  even  closer 
proximity  to  the  large  coal-fields,  and  the 
mining  industry  is  more  in  evidence  than 
at  Cranbrook.  Fernie  is  also  important  as 
the  judicial  centre  for  East  Kootenay,  while 
the  customs  offices  which  are  situated  here 
transact  a  large  volume  of  business.  The 
United  States  have  considerable  interests 
in  the  town,  and  an  American  Consul  is 
maintained. 

Several  small  towns  exist  at  various 
points  on  the  Arrow,  Slocan,  and  Kootenay 
Lakes,  and  are  important  as  mining  or 
lumbering  centres.  Agriculture  is  prac¬ 
tised,  but  not  to  any  extent,  as  the  markets 
are  not  yet  fully  developed.  Nakusp,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Upper  Arrow 
Lake,  lays  its  chief  claim  to  distinction  in 
the  possession  of  what  is  stated  to  be  the 
largest  telegraph  pole  yard  in  Canada.  It 
is  also  the  site  of  a  shipyard  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  another 
which  has  been  established  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  about  400.  About  the  same 
number  of  people  reside  in  Kaslo,  situated 
in  a  district  rich  in  marble,  lead,  silver, 
zinc,  lime,  and  copper.  Kaslo  is  situated 
on  Kootenay  Lake,  about  40  miles  north  of 
Nelson,  and  perhaps  owing  to  its  compara¬ 
tive  proximity  to  that  town  is  the  scene 
of  rather  more  extensive  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  than  Nakusp.  On  Slocan  Lake  is 
New  Denver,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  charming  scenery,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  as  the  Lucerne  of  North 
America.  Its  most  important  industry  is 
silver-lead  mining,  an  industry  which  is 
also  the  mainstay  of  Slocan.  The  latter 
place  is  the  principal  mining  town  in  the 
zinc  and  silver-lead  district,  and  is  also  a 
lumbering  centre. 

But  perhaps  the  town  of  all  others  to 
which  attention  has  been  recently  directed 
in  the  Kootenay  district  is  Revelstoke,  a 
divisional  point  on  the  main  transcon¬ 
tinental  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  northern  gate  of  entry 
to  the  Kootenays.  Revelstoke  was  laid 
out  in  1890,  one  year  after  Nelson  had 
been  founded,  and  now  has  a  population 
of  about  5,000.  It  is  named  after  Lord 
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Revelstoke,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
banking  firm  of  Baring  Bros.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  district  rich  in  minerals  and 
timber  of  the  most  merchantable  varieties. 
The  former  consists  mainlv  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  ores.  One  of  the 
largest  deposits  of  zinc  ores  that  has  been 
found  in  Canada  is  now  being  developed  at 
Kingston  Creek,  in  the  Revelstoke  district. 

But  although  the  mining  industry  is 
important,  Revelstoke  is  primarily  and 
mainly  a  lumbering  town.  The  forests  on 
every  side  consist  of  huge  trees — veritable 
Titans — and  afford  employment  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
81,000,000  per  annum  is  spent  in  wages  to 
lumber  men  employed  in  what  may  be 
considered  the  Revelstoke  district.  Add 
to  this  the  local  pay-roll  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
$100,000  a  month,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
Revelstoke’s  income  is  of  a  substantial 
nature. 

With  the  exception  of  the  main  shopping 
street,  however,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
residential  thoroughfares,  the  town  does 
not  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
Moreover,  the  public  buildings  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  town,  the 
post  office  being  especially  inadequate  and 
ill-situated.  The  surrounding  scenery, 
however,  is  of  the  most  entrancing  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company’s  hotel  yearly  affords  shelter  to 
large  numbers  of  tourists  bent  on  seeing 
this  beautiful  part  of  Canada. 

To  the  east  of  Revelstoke  is  the  small 
town  of  Golden,  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  Columbia  Valley  and  the  Windermere 
district.  Golden,  with  a  population  of  about 
500,  is  largely  concerned  in  mining  and 
lumbering,  being  also  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  which  at  present, 
however,  is  but  sparsely  inhabited.  To 
the  south  is  the  Windermere  district,  a 
very  lovely  section  of  the  country,  and  one 
that  is  now  being  opened  up.  The  most 
important  town  in  the  district  is  Wilmer, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  number  of 
silver,  lead,  gold,  and  copper  ores  have  been 
found. 

A  good  many  miles  west  of  Revelstoke  is 
Salmon  Arm,  which  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  situations  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  being  at  the  junction 
of  the  Salmon  River  with  an  arm  of 
Shuswap  Lake.  The  latter  stretches  away 
to  the  north-east  for  nearly  200  miles  and 
is  an  exceedingly  pretty  lake.  Salmon 
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Arm  is  itself  very  picturesque,  and  without 
doubt  one  of  the  best  localities  for  fruit 
farming  and  similar  branches  of  agricul¬ 
tural  industry.  Fruit  trees  are  planted  in 
the  main  street,  so  close  to  the  town  do 
some  of  the  ranches  lie.  The  land  slopes 
up  gently  from  the  lake  shore,  is  prettily 
treed,  and  altogether  quite  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  places  in  the  country. 

A  valley  which,  owing  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  is 
likely  to  become  important  during  the 
next  few  years  is  that  through  which  flows 
the  North  Thompson  River.  Much  of  the 
country  is  practically  unknown,  but  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  river  has  been  found 
to  be  well  suited  for  mixed  farming  and 
fruit  growing.  More  land  would  doubtless 
already  be  under  cultivation  but  for  the 
necessity  of  irrigation  works,  the  district 
being  situated  within  the  dry  belt.  At 
present  the  only  industry  carried  on  to  any 
extent  is  lumbering,  the  valley  having  good 
supplies  of  fir,  poplar,  cottonwood,  and 
willow.  The  district  is  also  known  to  be 
rich  in  minerals,  large  bodies  of  quartz 
existing  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamieson  Creek 
and  other  places.  Coal  also  exists  and  is 
mined  at  Keewikwalston  Creek,  about  50 
miles  north  of  Kamloops. 

The  latter  town  is  situated  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Thompson  River  with  the 
Thompson  River,  and  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  interior  town  on  the  main 
transcontinental  line  in  British  Columbia. 
It  shares  with  Nelson  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  the  two  most  important  towns  in  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  is, 
moreover,  one  that  is  rapidly  growing.  The 
advantage  of  its  position  for  distributing 
purposes  has  been  recognized  by  more  than 
one  wholesale  merchant,  and  several  branch 
establishments  of  large  firms  have  been 
opened  there.  The  surrounding  country  is 
largely  given  over  to  stock  raising,  although 
fruit  and  cereals  are  also  grown.  Large 
quantities  of  building  stone  are  quarried, 
but  minerals  do  not  exist  to  any  extent. 

The  town  itself  is  quite  extensive  and 
has  about  6,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
practically  only  one  shopping  street,  along 
part  of  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  tracks  are  laid.  This  street  is  very 
long,  however,  and  contains  many  fine 
stores  and  other  buildings.  The  post  office 
is  large,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Revelstoke, 
rather  out  of  the  way.  Several  other  fine 
public  buildings  may  be  noticed,  while  the 
banks  have  all  built  imposing  premises. 


At  Tranquille,  some  distance  outside  the 
town,  a  large  sanatorium  for  the  treatment 
of  consumptives  has  been  erected.  The 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  Kamloops,  and  the  town 
evidently  has  a  prosperous  future  in 
store  for  it. 

Between  Kamloops  and  the  coast  is  yet 
another  valley  which  merits  notice  as  a 
district  in  which  developments  may  be 
looked  for.  This  is  the  Nicola  Valley, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Fraser  River, 
on  the  north  by  the  Thompson,  and  on  the 
east  by  a  range  of  hills  dividing  it  from 
the  Okanagan.  This  valley  is  one  of  the 
prominent  stock-raising  districts,  a  superior 
class  of  cattle  and  horses  being  raised 
around  Douglas  Lake.  In  the  Quilchena 
district  more  attention  is  paid  to  sheep 
raising,  while  dairying  and  pig  raising  are 
more  prominent  in  the  lower  Nicola  Valley. 
In  those  parts  where  irrigation  systems  have 
been  installed,  notably  at  Keremcos,  fruit, 
grain,  and  fodder  crops  are  successfully 
raised,  but  at  the  moment  this  branch  of 
agriculture  is  rather  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  proper  means  of  transportation.  More 
direct  communication  with  the  coastal 
markets  will,  however,  be  afforded  by  the 
southern  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

The  Nicola  Valley  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  add  its  share  to  the  minerals 
produced  in  British  Columbia.  The  dis¬ 
trict  is  very  rich  in  coal,  while  gold,  copper, 
platinum,  silver,  and  lead  are  known  to 
exist.  The  region  round  Mamutte  Lake 
and  Bear  Creek  is  especially  rich  in  copper, 
platinum  is  successfully  mined  in  the  Tula- 
meen  district,  and  deposits  of  silver-lead  ores 
are  being  developed  at  Summit  City.  The 
largest  town  in  the  valley  is  Merritt,  situated 
in  the  coal-producing  district,  and  with  a 
population  of  about  1,000. 

With  the  Nicola  Valley  this  cursory 
description  of  the  southern  valleys  of 
British  Columbia  ends.  There  still  re¬ 
mains  a  section  of  the  southern  mainland 
to  be  dealt  with,  however,  and  one  that 
is  of  prime  importance.  The  immediate 
hinterland  of  Vancouver  is  the  scene  of  a 
very  great  deal  of  intensive  farming,  and 
small  farms  of  5  and  10  acres  abound 
everywhere.  The  cities  of  Vancouver  and 
New  Westminster  afford  a  ready  market 
for  all  farm  produce,  of  which  every  variety 
is  grown.  The  soil  of  the  Fraser  Valley  is 
rich,  especially  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Delta  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
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The  latter  consists  of  reclaimed  land,  20 
miles  of  dykes  having  been  erected  to  keep 
the  sea  in  check.  Dairy  farming  is  most 
profitable,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gallons  of  milk  are  shipped  every  year  to 
various  markets.  The  population  of  this 
district  is  very  cosmopolitan,  many  Euro¬ 
pean  races  mingling  with  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Indian. 

Between  New  Westminster  and  Spences 
Bridge,  the  point  at  which  the  Nicola 
Valley  is  entered,  there  are  several 
flourishing  communities  dependent  upon 
agriculture,  lumbering,  mining,  and  in  at 
least  one  case,  fishing,  or  the  allied  industry 
of  salmon  canning.  About  24  miles  from 
Vancouver  is  Port  Hammond,  around  which 
many  dairy  farms  flourish  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  hay  and  potatoes  are  raised.  On 
the  higher  lands  fruit  farms  take  the  place 
of  the  pasture  fields,  the  trees  bearing 
abundantly  without  the  aid  of  irrigation. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mission  City  and  Agassiz. 
The  latter  place  is  the  site  of  an  important 
experimental  farm  conducted  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  through  which 
much  has  been  learnt  of  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  South-Western  British 
Columbia.  Near  Agassiz  is  situated  Har¬ 
rison  Lake,  a  popular  tourist  resort,  and, 
on  account  of  its  hot  springs,  a  favourite 
retreat  of  invalids  and  people  suffering 
from  rheumatism.  A  salmon  hatchery  is 
situated  on  the  lake  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  on  the  continent. 

Some  50  miles  from  Vancouver  is  the 
city  of  Chilliwack,  founded  many  years  ago 
by  the  pioneers  of  the  first  gold  rush  and 
now  containing  some  2,000  inhabitants, 
Chilliwack  is  the  home  of  the  market 
gardener  and  the  small  farmer,  who  are 
able  to  market  their  products  with  reason¬ 
able  ease  in  the  city  of  Vancouver  by 
means  of  an  electric  railway  which  links 
up  the  two  places.  Both  Chilliwack  and 
Port  Hammond  are  favourite  resorts  with 
sportsmen,  cougar,  bear,  and  deer  being 
numerous  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  the  valley  abounding  with  pheasants, 
duck,  snipe,  and  grouse.  Two  small  com¬ 
munities  that  should  be  mentioned  are 
Steveston  and  Coquitlam.  The  former  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  fishing  and  canning 
industry,  the  “  Sockeye  ”  salmon  being  taken 
from  the  Fraser  River  in  great  numbers. 
Coquitlam  is  interesting  as  the  scene  of 
railway  operations  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  a  resultant  “  boom  " 
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in  its  real  estate.  Port  Mann  also  deserves 
notice  as  a  distributing  and  shipping  point 
upon  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 

Situated  some  12  miles  east  of  Vancouver 
is  the  city  of  New  Westminster,  which, 
by  virtue  of  its  position  on  the  Fraser 
River,  may  be  numbered  among  the  ports 
of  British  Columbia.  New  Westminster 
is  much  older  than  the  city  in  the  shadow 
of  which  it  lies,  and  has  historical  associa¬ 
tions  and  a  past  of  political  importance 
which  Vancouver  cannot  boast.  When 
founded  by  Colonel  Moody  in  1859  it 
was  given  the  name  of  Oueensborough, 
a  title  afterwards  modified  to  Queen- 
borough,  and  on  July  20,  1859,  changed 
completely  to  New  Westminster.  Betore 
the  union  of  the  Crown  colonies  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  New 
Westminster  was  the  capital  city  of  the 
latter,  and  for  some  years  the  affairs  of 
the  mainland  were  administered  from  that 
city.  With  the  union  of  the  two  colonies, 
however,  the  necessity  arose  of  choosing 
between  New  Westminster  and  Victoria 
as  the  seat  of  government  for  united 
British  Columbia,  the  choice  eventually 
falling  on  Victoria.  Thus  New  West¬ 
minster  was  deprived  of  much  of  its 
political  importance  at  an  early  date. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  city  has 
continued  to  progress,  and  a  commercial 
eminence,  undreamed  of  in  the  early  years 
of  its  history,  has  been  attained.  Its 
population  has  increased  at  times  rapidly 
and  at  times  slowly,  and  now  stands  at 
about  16,000.  Viewed  from  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Fraser  River,  which  at  this 
point  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  the  city 
presents  a  pleasing  aspect.  Beyond  the 
harbour,  mercantile  and  residential  build¬ 
ings,  interspersed  with  green  spaces  and 
small  groves  of  magnificent  trees,  rise 
gradually  up  the  sloping  face  of  the  hill. 
There  are  many  beautiful  houses  in  NewT 
Westminster,  many  of  them  standing  in 
their  own  grounds,  in  which  fruit  trees 
and  lilac  and  other  flowering  shrubs  are 
everywhere  conspicuous.  In  the  business 
section  one  is  struck,  in  the  daytime,  with 
the  breadth  of  the  main  streets,  and  at 
night  with  the  brilliancy  with  which  they 
are  lighted. 

The  claim  of  New  Westminster  to  future 
greatness  as  a  port  is  based  on  the  naviga¬ 
bility  of  the  Lower  Fraser  River  for  large 
vessels  and  the  excellent  harbourage  that 
the  river  affords  at  New  Westminster. 
For  some  time  work  has  been  in  progress 


by  which  the  harbour  will  be  deepened 
and  better  wharfage  facilities  provided. 
At  present  the  depth  of  water  along  the 
wharves  varies  from  25  to  40  ft ,  and  about 
60  wharves  have  been  built.  In  connection 
with  the  harbour  may  be  mentioned  the 
steel  bridge  spanning  the  Fraser  River. 
This  great  structure  cost  about  t  [,000,000 
to  build  and  contains  4,000  tons  of  steel. 

It  is  11,980  ft.  long,  the  main  span  being 
380  ft.  m  length.  Affording  as  it  does 
a  means  of  communication  between  New 
Westminster  and  the  south  bank  of  the 
Fraser,  its  importance  to  the  locality  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  whilst  the 
development  of  the  new  town  of  Port 
Mann  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  must  in  the  future  add 
considerably  to  the  traffic  that  it  carries. 

About  three  miles  from  New  West¬ 
minster  is  one  of  the  largest  individual 
industries  on  the  British  portion  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  Fraser  Mills  being  able 
to  turn  out  in  a  working  day  of  10  hours 
from  350,000  to  450,000  ft.  of  lumber.  Not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  these  mills 
is  the  manner  in  which  labour  is  obtained 
and  kept,  a  large  proportion  of  the  hands 
being  brought  from  Quebec  and  houses 
rented  to  the  married  men  at  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  rental  of  $15  a  month.  For  the 
bachelors  an  excellent  hotel  has  been  built 
where  board  and  lodging  may  be  had 
at  an  inclusive  rate  of  $5-5°  $6.50  a 

week.  These  conveniences,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  good  rate  of  wages,  make 
for  the  contentment  of  the  employees,  and 
the  mills  are  rarely  handicapped  by  reason 
of  a  shortage  of  labour  or  dissension 
between  the  men  and  their  employers. 

North  of  the  southern  valleys  is  the  vast 
region  known  as  the  Northern  Interior 
district.  This  is  a  part  of  British  Columbia 
that  has  attracted  and  is  holding  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  people  who,  as  investors 
or  settlers,  have  an  interest  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  years  to  come  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  its  yield  of  minerals,  timber,  and 
agricultural  produce  will  even  exceed  that 
of  the  fertile  and  prolific  southern  valleys. 
For  the  moment  the  district  is  interesting 
on  two  main  counts — the  construction  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
throwing  open  for  “homesteading”  pur¬ 
poses  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  the  Peace  River  country.  The  two 
matters  are  not  unconnected,  since  both 
will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  each 
other,  the  railway  looking  to  the  Peace 
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River  combine  for  a  part  of  its  traffic 
and  the  farmers  looking  to  the  railway  to 
transport  their  grain  to  market. 

The  land  referred  to  in  the  Peace  River 
country  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  that 
river  and  is  contiguous  to  the  Alberta 
boundary.  It  contains  some  3,500,000 
acres,  and  12  townships  have  now  been 
surveyed  and  thrown  open  for  settlement. 
On  the  southern  limits  is  the  already  well- 
known  Pouce  Coupe  prairie,  where  100,000 
acres  have  been  surveyed  for  homesteading, 
though  so  far  but  very  few  settlers  have 
established  themselves  there.  To  the 
north-west  of  this  settlement  the  land  is 
largely  covered  by  bush,  and  near  to 
Culbark  River,  which  runs  north  to  the 
Peace,  there  is  a  considerable  belt  of 
spruce.  On  the  western  limits  of  the  block 
is  Hudson’s  Hope,  to  which  immense 
bodies  of  coal  are  adjacent,  while  almost 
due  east  from  Hudson’s  Hope  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  block  is  Fort  St.  John. 
North  of  this  point  there  are  considerable 
stretches  of  woodland  prairie,  or  open 
spaces  amid  the  bush,  some  fairly  large 
lakes,  and  more  good  spruce  until  the 
swampy  tree-covered  land  which  stretches 
to  the  Nelson  River  is  reached.  The  white 
population  in  this  district  is  as  scanty  as 
at  Pouce  Coupe,  for  none  of  the  land  there 
has  yet  been  surveyed  for  homesteading. 
It  is  mainly  the  home  of  a  section  of  the 
Beaver  tribe  of  Indians. 

Outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Peace  River  block  the  land  is  mainly  bush 
covered,  save  in  the  river  valleys.  To  the 
south  of  the  block  the  country,  though 
having  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  the 
railway  routes,  is  marred  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  standpoint  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
broken  country  and  actual  foothills  of  the 
mountains.  Hence  it  may  be  taken  that 
of  all  the  land  in  that  part  of  British 
Columbia  lying  east  of  the  Rockies  the 
best  is  owned  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  and  is  included  in  the  Peace  River 
block. 

The  Northern  Interior  district  is  entered 
from  Ashcroft  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  for  many 
miles  the  journey  lies  along  the  historic 
Cariboo  road.  This  road  was  first  con¬ 
structed  in  1863  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  since  then  has  been  the  main  artery 
connecting  Southern  British  Columbia  with 
the  more  northerly  districts.  This  was  the 
road  traversed  by  an  army  of  gold-seekers 
who  chose  an  overland  route  to  the  Yukon 
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gold-field  in  the  exciting  days  of  98.  F01 

the  first  iso  miles  of  its  course  the  Cariboo 
road  runs  through  an  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant  stock-raising  country  in  which 
large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  are  raised. 
The  ranches  in  the  Lillooet  district,  as 
it  is  called,  are  very  large,  far  larger  than 
the  ranches  in  the  southern  valleys,  and 
the  ranchers  are  mainly  very  prosperous 
men.  Many  of  them  are  Englishmen  of 
means — some  of  the  scions  of  England  s 
nobility.  But  the  district  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  a  cattle-raising  country. 
Already  on  the  bottoms  and  lower  benches, 
where  irrigation  is  possible,  there  may 
be  seen  many  hundreds  of  acres  sown 
to  oats,  roots,  vegetables,  and  hay. 
Much  of  the  harvest  is,  of  course,  devoted 
to  feeding  stock,  and  the  quantities  that 
leave  the  district  are  very  small.  There 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  immediate 
extension  of  the  acreage  under  crop, 
although  a  railway  is  to  be  constructed 
from  Vancouver  through  the  town  of  Lillooet 
to  the  town  of  Fort  George.  It  is  not 
likely  that  stock  raising  will  be  so  exten¬ 
sively  displaced  in  favour  of  grain  growing 
as  in  Saskatchewan.  In  many  places  the 
land  lies  too  high  to  admit  of  irrigation 
and  consequently  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  devoted  to  anything  but  stock  raising. 
Lillooet  is  the  only  town  worthy  of  notice, 
although  Clinton  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
recording  office  for  the  surrounding  mining 
division.  Lillooet  has  a  population  of 
about  500,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
hunting  centre  and  mining  camp.  It  is 
situated  about  35  miles  nearly  due  west 
of  Ashcroft  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  main 
line,  the  latter  town  being  important  as 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Cariboo 
road.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Lillooet  lie  the  Chilcotin  plains, 
another  extensive  grazing  country. 

The  Cariboo  road  reaches  the  Fraser 
at  Soda  Creek,  which  lies  immediately 
above  the  impassable  “  Devil's  Canon,” 
the  southern  limit  of  navigation  on  the 
Upper  Fraser.  Stern  -  wheeled  steamers 
run  regularly  between  Soda  Creek  and 
Fort  George,  calling  at  Quesnel,  through 
which  place  the  road  also  runs.  Quesnel 
is  the  centre  of  a  stock-raising  country 
and  also  the  shopping  centre  for  a  com¬ 
munity  partly  engaged  in  cereal  growing. 
Trapping  is  also  carried  on  in  the  district. 
Fifty  miles  due  east  of  Quesnel  is  Barker- 
ville,  an  important  gold-mining  centre, 
and  the  site  of  the  government  offices  of 


the  district.  Barkerville  also  marks  the 
terminus  of  the  Cariboo  road. 

A  ferry  crosses  the  Fraser  at  Quesnel, 
and  thence  the  overland  telegraph  trail 
runs  to  Dawson  City  on  the  Yukon, 
passing  cu  route  Fort  Fraser  on  the 
Nechaco  River,  Hazelton  on  the  Skeena 
River,  and  continuing  parallel  to  the  coast 
though  many  miles  inland.  Between 
Quesnel  and  Fort  George  stretch  100 
miles  of  river,  with  two  bad  places  to  be 
negotiated  at  the  Blackwater  and  Fort 
George  Canons.  Navigation  is  fairly 
regular  from  May  to  November,  with  the 
exception  of  stoppages  due  to  high  water 
in  June  and  July. 

About  40  miles  from  Quesnel  the  Black- 
water  River  is  passed,  along  which 
Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1793  made  his 
way  to  Bella  Coola.  The  country  through 
which  this  part  of  the  river  passes  is 
very  sparsely  peopled,  the  greater  part 
being  timbered.  Most  of  it  has  already 
been  pre-empted  by  speculators  and 
realty  companies,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  beneficial,  since  it 
must  necessarily  retard  agriculture  develop¬ 
ment  by  rendering  the  land  available  only 
to  such  people  as  can  afford  to  pay  a 
much  larger  price  than  required  under 
pre-emption  conditions.  The  price  at 
which  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  George  is  now  held  varies  from  $10 
to  $23  an  acre,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
by  an  experienced  settler  that  the  capital 
required  to  commence  farming  in  the 
district  is  at  least  $2,000.  It  is  owing 
to  the  lack  of  free  land  and  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities — the  latter,  however,  being 
purely  a  temporary  condition — that  so  few 
settlers  are  engaged  in  farming  operations. 
In  fact,  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  summer 
of  1911  there  existed  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles  of  Fort  George  only  some  50  people 
actually  engaged  on  the  land. 

Fort  George  itself  has  recently  been 
receiving  much  attention.  Until  the 
advent  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  line  from  Edmonton  to 
Prince  Rupert  there  stood  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Fraser  nothing  but 
a  Hudson’s  Bay  post,  around  which 
clustered  an  Indian  “rancheree”  or  settle¬ 
ment.  To-day  the  railroad  has  reached 
Fort  George,  and  two  towns  have  arisen 
bordering  this  Indian  reserve.  One  half- 
mile  to  the  south  of  it,  situated  on  the 
Fraser,  and  containing,  according  to  the 
census  of  1911,  340  people,  is  South  Fort 
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George.  The  other  settlement  is  registered 
as  Fort  George,  and  stands  on  a  level 
beach  above  the  Nechaco,  some  three  miles 
from  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the 
Fraser.  In  1911  it  had  a  population  of 
140,  which,  however,  has  considerably 
increased  since  then. 

North  of  Fort  George,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Peace  River  country,  little  is  known 
of  British  Columbia.  On  Government 
maps  it  is  marked  ‘‘  unexplored,”  and  few 
but  Indians,  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
servants,  or  an  occasional  trapper  or 
prospector  have  ever  entered  it.  The 
Peace  River  country,  however,  has  been 
much  more  widely  explored.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  eastern  section  having  already  been 
described  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  West 
of  the  mountains  the  land  is  crossed  by 
other  mountain  ranges,  and  offers  at 
present  more  scope  for  mineral  develop¬ 
ment  than  for  agricultural  settlement. 
Settled  communities  are  few  and  far 
between.  In  fact,  one  might  travel  for 
days  on  end  without  encountering  a  single 
person.  A  few  farms  exist  at  Giscombe, 
a  tiny  hamlet  on  the  Fraser,  41  miles  from 
Fort  George,  and  a  few  pioneers  will  be 
found  leading  a  solitary  existence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Summit  Lake. 

Summit  Lake  forms  the  source  of  the 
Crooked  River,  so  named  by  reason  of  its 
tortuous  course.  This  stream  links  up  a 
series  of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Mcleod  Lake,  distant  from  Summit  Lake 
80  miles.  A  trading  station  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  was  founded  here  in  1808 
by  Simon  Fraser,  and  still  exists.  The 
point  is  of  some  strategic  value,  for  a 
trail  runs  south-westerly  to  Fort  St.  James, 
and  from  there  Fort  George  or  Hazelton 
may  be  reached.  North-westerly  railway 
routes  have  been  surveyed  through  the 
Pine  Pass,  which  is  a  short  cut  through 
the  Rockies  and  leads  to  the  plateau 
beyond. 

Out  of  Mcleod  Lake  drains  the  Pack 
River,  its  course  often  broken  by  rapids, 
and  navigable  only  by  small  boats  and 
canoes.  Both  this  stream  and  the  Crooked 
River  are  alive  with  fish,  including  several 
varieties  of  trout,  together  with  chub  and 
whitefish.  On  the  Crooked  River  numbers 
of  beavers  exist.  The  Pack  eventually 
joins  the  Parsnip,  a  stream  which  is  also 
fed  by  the  Nation,  an  especially  swift 
river  even  among  these  northern  streams. 
All  these  rivers  contain  gold,  and  their 
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valleys,  though  narrow,  contain  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  cultivable  land.  The 
Parsnip  eventually  joins  the  Finlay,  their 
confluence  marking  the  commencement  of 
the  Peace  River. 

But  while  all  these  rivers  and  their 
valleys  will  no  doubt  be  more  widely 
utilized  in  the  distant  future  they  are  not 
at  present  of  much  economic  importance. 
The  valleys  lying  to  the  west  of  Fort 
George  cannot  be  dismissed  in  such  words, 
however.  These  valleys  lie  mainly  along 
the  route  that  will  be  followed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and 
although  the  population  is  very  scattered 
now,  there  should  be  a  large  influx  of 
settlers  and  a  greater  continuity  of  settle¬ 
ment  as  the  railroad  progresses. 

The  first  valley  west  of  Fort  George  is 
that  of  the  Chilako  River,  and  from  the 
luxuriant  manner  in  which  the  wild  vege¬ 
tation  is  everywhere  growing,  and  the 
almost  unprecedented  height  reached  by 
the  natural  grasses,  it  can  only  be  inferred 
that  the  valley  is  one  of  singular  fertility. 
Although  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  timber 
it  is  largely  of  a  light  variety,  and  easily 
cleared. 

From  here  to  Fraser  Lake  the  country 
is  fairly  level  and  most  of  it  as  fertile  as 
the  Chilako  Valley.  The  Nechaco  Valley 
contains  large  areas  of  agricultural  laud, 
as  does  the  country  which  comprises  the 
valley  of  the  Endako  River.  In  the  latter 
small  fruits  flourish  abundantly,  attaining 
a  size  and  quality  which  make  it  amply 
evident  that  at  any  rate  the  hardier  varieties 
of  fruit  could  be  cultivated  here  with 
success.  A  number  of  farmers  have 
already  started  clearing  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Franqois  Lake,  as  well  as  in 
the  fine  stretch  of  arable  land  between 
it  and  Babine  Lake. 

To  the  west  of  Babine  Lake  is  the 
Bulkeley  Valley,  the  finest  of  all  the 
valleys  in  this  part  of  British  Columbia. 
It  is  excellently  suited  for  cereal  growing 
and  vegetables,  while  the  hardier  fruits 
thrive  well.  As  a  dairy  country  it  could 
scarcely  be  excelled.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  valley  contains  about  200, coo  acres  of 
first-class  arable  land.  Two  small  towns 
have  already  been  established  and  given 
the  names  of  Tel-kwa  and  Aldermere. 
Both  are  merely  a  collection  of  straggling 
frame  buildings,  but  the  surrounding  mount 
tains  teem  with  minerals  of  all  descriptions, 
lead,  silver,  and  coal  predominating,  and 
they  should  eventually  become  important 


mining  centres.  From  Aldermere  a  wagon 
road  runs  to  Hazelton,  the  largest  and 
most  important  community  between  Fort 
George  and  Prince  Rupert.  It  was  origi- 
nally  a  Hudson's  Bay  post,  and  being  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Skeena 
River,  is  a  distributing  point  for  the  whole 
of  the  Bulkeley  Valley.  It  is  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Kispiox 
Valley,  yet  another  belt  of  extremely  fertile 
land.  In  the  extreme  north-west  of  the 
Northern  Interior  district  is  the  town  of 
Atlin,  on  the  east  side  of  Atlin  Lake,  and 
35  miles  south  of  the  Yukon  boundary. 
Atlin  has  a  population  of  about  600,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  placer  gold-mining 
district  of  considerable  importance. 

From  Hazelton  the  Skeena  River  flows 
on  its  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through 
country  varied  in  character  and  often, 
densely  wooded.  There  is,  however,  much 
land  that  is  well  suited  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  Kitsumkalim  YTalley  being 
exceptionally  fertile.  In  this  nook  of  the 
Cascades  there  is  room  on  the  bench  lands 
for  thousands  of  settlers,  and  pioneer 
farmers  have  raised  cherries,  pears,  apples, 
and  plums  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
produce  a  most  encouraging  profit.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has  already 
been  built  many  miles  up  the  Skeena  from 
Prince  Rupert,  and  as  soon  as  its  comple¬ 
tion  gives  direct  communication  from  the 
east  and  obviates  the  long  journey  via 
Vancouver,  the  valley  should  be  rapidly 
settled.  The  Skeena  River  is  exceptionally 
well  stocked  with  salmon,  and  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  river  various  salmon 
canneries  are  in  operation. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River,  and 
situated  on  Kaien  Island,  is  the  port  of 
Prince  Rupert,  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Prince 
Rupert  has  not  been  evolved  from  an  early 
settlement  or  trading  post  as  have  many 
Canadian  towns.  Prince  Rupert  was  de¬ 
liberately  chosen  by  the  officials  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  as  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  their  line.  The  town,  however, 
had  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
terminus.  It  had  to  be  a  port  capable 
of  harbouring  the  largest  of  ocean-going 
lines.  Before  the  site  of  Prince  Rupert 
was  chosen  many  other  places  were  in¬ 
spected.  In  some  particular  or  other  they 
all  failed  to  present  the  required  essentials. 
Prince  Rupert,  however,  was  a  solitary 
exception.  Its  hinterland  is  such  that  the 
rails  can  be  brought  to  the  town  without 


serious  deviations  from  a  direct  course 
and  without  having  to  cross,  the  mountains 
by  severe  gradients.  Its  harbour  could 
scarcely  be  more  suitable.  Land-locked 
and  spacious,  it  is  over  14  miles  in  length 
and  2,000  ft.  in  width  at  its  narrowest  point, 
the  entrance.  At  low-water  the  minimum 
depth  is  over  30  ft.,  thus  affording  accom¬ 
modation  for  modern  vessels. 

Satisfied  that  Prince  Rupert  offered  the 
best  facilities  for  their  purposes,  the  rail¬ 
way  company  obtained  in  1905  a  grant  of 
10,000  acres  of  land,  and  later  purchased 
14,000  acres  of  Indian  reserve  land,  the 
town  site  thus  consisting  of  24,000  acres. 
It  was  not  until  1909  that  this  site  was 
finally  divided  into  building  plots  and 
put  upon  the  market,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  city  is  growing  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  population 
is  now  fast  approaching  10,000. 

Having  subdivided  the  town  site  and 
installed  an  exceptionally  fine  equipment 
of  public  utilities,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Company  turned  their  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  the  harbour  for  future 
shipping.  A  large  dry  dock  was  com¬ 
menced,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the 
Dominion  Government  guaranteed  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $2,oco,ooo,  and  wharves 
were  erected  both  by  the  railway  and  the 
Provincial  Government. 

Prince  Rupert  is  already  a  port  of  local 
importance.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company’s  boats, 
which  make  regular  trips  to  Alaska,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Union 
Steamship  Company  have  also  organized 
a  service.  In  addition  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  boats,  the  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Prince  George,  afford  a  favourite  means 
of  reaching  the  northern  town,  and  make 
bi-weekly  trips  from  Seattle,  calling  at 
Vancouver  en  route.  Prince  Rupert  is 
also  the  port  from  which  large  quantities 
of  fish  caught  in  the  waters  washing  the 
shores  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  are 
transhipped  to  other  markets. 

North  of  the  Skeena  Valley  is  the  valley 
of  the  Naas,  where  wide  stretches  of  land 
extend  far  back  from  the  river,  and,  by 
virtue  of  their  soil,  are  especially  suited  for 
mixed  farming.  Much  of  the  land  is  clear 
of  timber,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  could  be  cleared  at  low  cost, 
being  but  lightly  wooded.  In  the  upper 
portions  of  the  valley  mining  is  the 
principal  industry.  Silver,  lead,  and 
copper-gold  ores  are  found,  while  in  the 
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extreme  north  are  the  anthracite  coal¬ 
fields  of  the  Groundhog  Mountain,  covering 
an  area  of  2,000  square  miles.  To  the  west 
of  the  valley  is  the  celebrated  Portland 
Canal,  down  the  middle  of  which  runs 
the  International  boundary  line  separating 
Alaska  from  British  Columbia.  The  Port¬ 
land  Canal  reaches  inland  from  the  Pacific 
for  nearly  60  miles,  and  averages  about  one 
mile  in  width,  with  deep  water  throughout 
its  entire  course.  The  facilities  it  offers 
for  navigation  render  it  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  as  many  of  the  mines  are  situated 
right  on  its  border,  and  the  cheap  and 
rapid  transportation  is  an  asset  of  value 
to  the  mine  owners.  Those  mines  which 
are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
water  are  reached  by  a  short  railway 
known  as  the  Canadian  North-Eastern, 
and  although  they  are  not  so  happily 
placed  as  the  mines  contiguous  to  the 
canal,  they  nevertheless  have  a  consider¬ 
able  advantage  as  regards  transport  over 
many  mineral  fields  that  have  hitherto 
attracted  greater  attention.  At  the  head 
of  the  canal  is  the  town  of  Stewart,  the 
most  northerly  port  of  British  Columbia,  and 
a  mining  town  of  prominence.  Development 
work  is  carried  on  at  about  30  properties  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  of  which  is 
rich  in  minerals,  consisting  mainly  of  silver, 
gold,  lead,  and  copper. 

The  country  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
Vancouver  is  very  different  from  that  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Company’s  port.  It  may  be  described 
briefly  as  one  huge  timber  belt,  sparsely 
populated,  and  largely  unknown.  Here 
and  there  along  the  coast  are  found  small 
communities  engaged  in  fishing  and  log¬ 
ging,  as  at  Rivers  Inlet.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  country  is  not  suitable  for 
farming.  The  exceptions  are  found  in 
the  Kitimaat  Valley,  in  a  region  of  about 
14,000  acres  at  the  back  of  Bella  Coola, 
in  a  smaller  area  on  Wakeman  Sound,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kingcome  River.  On 
some  of  the  islands  off  the  coast,  notably 
on  Porcher  Island,  are  tracts  of  land 
capable  of  supporting  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  only  town  worthy  of  mention  is  Bella 
Coola,  a  place  with  some  pretensions  to 
future  importance  as  a  port,  pretensions 
which  are  based  on  the  comparatively  easy 
gradients  offered  by  the  mountain  at  its 
back,  and  the  sheltered  nature  of  a  fairly 
capacious  harbour. 

The  journey  from  Vancouver  to  Prince 
Rupert  is  one  that  always  affords  the 


traveller  pleasure,  as  the  inland  channel 
followed  avoids  rough  seas,  while  the 
scenery  of  the  mainland  on  one  side  and 
the  numerous  small  islands  on  the  other 
are  a  source  of  continual  wonder  and 
delight.  The  mainland  coast  is  indented 
with  precipitous  fiords  running  many  miles 
inland,  and  which  have  earned  for  that 
part  of  the  province  the  title  of  the 
“Norway”  of  America. 

Vancouver  Island  is  reached  by  boat 
from  Vancouver,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  not  even  more  attractive  than  the 
mainland.  The  majesty  of  the  mountains 
is  lacking,  but  there  is  a  certain  charm 
which  the  mainland  does  not  possess.  The 
scenery  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the  prettier 
parts  of  England,  the  meadows,  woodland, 
and  patches  of  rolling  downs  being 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Sussex  or  some 
of  the  other  counties  bordering  the 
southern  coast  of  Great  Britain.  This, 
together  with  the  equable  climate,  is  prob¬ 
ably  responsible  for  the  strong  attraction 
which  the  island  possesses  for  Englishmen. 

There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent  which  can  vie  in  the 
variety  and  extent  of  its  natural  resources 
with  this  part  of  British  Columbia.  More 
coal  is  mined  on  the  island  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  province,  and  yet  experts 
agree  that  the  vast  deposits  are  as  yet  only 
scratched.  There  are  few  localities  in 
which  large  deposits  of  copper  are  not 
found,  frequently  with  some  addition  of 
silver  and  gold-bearing  rock.  The  iron 
deposits  are  immense,  but  hitherto  have 
been  practically  untouched.  Quartz  and 
placer  gold  have  been  intermittently  mined 
for  many  years,  while  huge  quantities  of 
marble,  granite,  and  other  building  stones 
are  found.  The  supplies  of  timber  are 
almost  inexhaustible.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  sufficient  standing  merchantable 
timber,  mainly  fir  and  cedar,  to  supply 
1,000,000,000  ft.  annually  for  the  next  100 
years. 

Agriculturally  the  island  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and 
poultry  farming  than  for  the  raising  of 
cereals.  Such  fruits  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  prunes,  and  quinces  thrive 
everywhere,  while  in  a  few  places  peaches 
and  grapes  are  successfully  grown.  Most 
of  the  development,  both  agricultural  and 
otherwise,  has  been  in  the  south-eastern 
section  of  the  island,  the  only  part  where 
a  railway  has  hitherto  been  operating. 

With  the  exception  of  Victoria,  the 
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largest  town  on  the  island  is  Nanaimo,  a 
city  of  some  11,000  people.  The  chief 
industry  is  coal-mining,  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  district  since  1851,  the 
year  in  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
sank  the  first  shaft  on  the  site  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  of  the  principal  warehouses. 
At  that  time  Nanaimo  was  known  as  Col- 
villetown,  and  only  possessed  a  population 
of  about  40  or  50  Three  years  later  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  brought  out  from 
England  a  party  of  Staffordshire  miners, 
and  coal-mining  has  ever  since  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  town.  The  revenue 
derived  from  this  mineral,  however,  has 
been  substantially  augmented  by  the 
development  of  the  lumber  industry,  the 
surrounding  forests  having  induced  a 
number  of  companies  to  commence  log¬ 
ging  operations  there.  Nanaimo  is  also 
the  seat  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
fishing  industry,  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
herrings  being  exported  every  year. 

The  harbour,  pretty  and  capacious,  ac¬ 
commodates  the  largest  vessels,  many  of 
which  use  Nanaimo  as  a  coaling  port.  For 
this  purpose  large  wharves  have  been 
erected  and  equipped  with  the  necessary 
machinery  to  allow  ships  to  take  on  coal 
easily  and  expeditiously.  The  town  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Vancouver  by  a  daily  service 
of  steamboats,  and  with  Victoria  by  the 
Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway. 

Between  Nanaimo  and  Victoria  there  are 
several  places  of  interest.  One  of  them  is 
Ladysmith,  named  after  the  town  in  South 
Africa  which  cost  Great  Britain  the  lives  of 
many  of  her  finest  soldiers  in  the  second 
Boer  War.  Many  of  the  streets  bear  the 
names  of  famous  generals  who  marred  or 
made  their  names  in  that  great  struggle. 
Like  Nanaimo,  the  town  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  coal-mining,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  4,000  inhabitants  being 
engaged  in  that  industry.  Rich  deposits 
of  iron  and  copper  exist  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountains,  while  many  trees  are 
annually  felled  and  sawed  into  logs  by  a 
number  of  lumber  companies.  The  town 
also  boasts  a  good  harbour. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Ladysmith  is  the 
little  town  of  Duncan,  a  place  of  infinite 
charm  and  the  chosen  home  of  a  colony  of 
English  people.  Duncan  has  probably  a 
greater  proportion  of  Englishmen  among 
its  inhabitants  than  any  other  place  in 
British  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
Wallachin,  a  tiny  hamlet  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  the 
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THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


i.  General  View  ok  Fraser  River  Mills,  near  Port  Manx.  2.  Where  the  Line  enters 

3.  In  the  Peace  River  District.  4-  Sectional  View  ok  Fraser  River  Mills. 


a  Ti  nsel  opposite  the  Town  ok  Yale 

5.  In  the  Fraser  CaSon. 
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spot  par  excellence  for  dairy  and  poultry 
farming,  and  much  is  expected  from  the 
fruit  ranches  planted  in  the  neighbouring 
Cowichan  Valley.  Four  large  lakes — 
Cowichan,  Shawnigan,  Quamichan,  and 
Somenos  —  arc  favourite  resorts  with 
campers,  picnic  parties,  and  sportsmen, 
while  at  Koksilat  a  country  club,  small 
but  excellently  appointed,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

North  of  Nanaimo  the  island  is  largely 
undeveloped,  the  greater  part  being  in  an 
entirely  primitive  state.  A  few  settlements 
may  be  found,  however,  notably  at  Comox 
and  Cumberland.  Both  places  are  situated 
in  districts  rich  in  coal  and  other  minerals, 
while  the  bottom  lands  in  the  Comox 
region  are  already  famous  as  a  dairying 
country.  Fodder  crops  grow  abundantly, 
and  in  consequence  not  a  few  Percheron 
and  Clydesdale  horses  are  raised  there.  At 
Cumberland,  however,  the  farming  industry 
is  practically  non-existent,  the  town  being 
entirely  dependent  upon  coal  and  timber,  of 
which  commodities  there  are  vast  supplies. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  a 
few  scattered  communities  are  engaged  in 
mining,  lumbering,  and  fishing,  but  agri¬ 
culture  has  hitherto  received  but  scant 
attention.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  facilities  for  marketing  farm 
produce,  the  unsettled  nature  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  to 
the  excessive  rainfall  frequently  experi¬ 
enced.  That  the  latter,  however,  does  not 
exercise  a  deleterious  effect  on  certain 
branches  of  farming  is  proved  by  the 
results  obtained  by  pioneer  farmers.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  dairy  farming  will  prove  profitable 
as  soon  as  the  markets  are  brought  nearer 
by  the  railway. 

At  the  head  of  the  most  northerly  of  the 
many  inlets  on  the  west  coast  is  Quatsino, 
a  fishing  port  off  which  large  quantities  of 
herring  and  halibut  are  obtained.  The 
country  at  the  back  is  also  rich  in  iron  ore, 
but  little  has  been  done  to  develop  the 
deposits.  The  main  source  of  revenue  at 
present  is  lumber.  Experiments  in  fruit 
growing  have  been  made  here  with  success. 
To  the  south  is  Nootka,  the  historic  spot 
which  witnessed  conflicts  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Convention  of  Nootka,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  brought  Captain  George  Vancouver 
to  the  island  in  1792.  To-day  Nootka  is 
important  as  the  site  of  rich  marble  quarries 


which  are  being  extensively  developed. 
Iron  and  coal  also  exist  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Farther  south  is  Clayoquot,  engaged 
in  lumbering  and  fishing.  The  forests  here 
are  exceedingly  extensive  and  the  trees — 
mainly  cedar — well  grown. 

At  the  head  of  the  narrow  arm  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  known  as  the  Alberni  Canal 
is  the  town  of  Alberni,  the  most  rapidly 
growing  place  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island.  Alberni  is  divided  into  two  settle¬ 
ments,  to  one  of  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Port  Alberni.  Although  mentioned 
as  being  on  the  west  coast,  Alberni  is  far 
nearer  the  eastern  shore,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Esquimalt- 
Nanaimo  Railway,  which  runs  up  the  east 
coast  of  the  island.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  forests  in  the  district  contain  from  12 
to  20  billion  feet  of  lumber.  A  large  area 
is  here  available  for  agricultural  purposes, 
especially  dairy  and  fruit  farming. 

Of  the  metallic  minerals  copper  pre¬ 
dominates,  being  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  canal,  on  Barclay  Sound,  and  at  the 
head  of  Alberni  Valley,  while  recently  a 
huge  mountain  of  low-grade  copper  ore  has 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Central  Lake.  Magnetic  iron  ores  occur  in 
several  places  and  large  undeveloped  beds 
of  coal  exist. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  is  Port  Renfrew,  at  present  mainly 
important  for  its  timber,  which  is  being 
put  into  merchantable  form  by  several 
companies.  The  soil  in  the  San  Juan 
Valley,  which  forms  the  hinterland  to  Port 
Renfrew,  has  been  officially  examined  and 
reported  as  excellent  for  agricultural 
purposes.  With  the  coming  of  the 
proposed  Barclay  Sound  Railway  the 
district  should  be  rapidly  settled. 

Many  prospectors  have  tested  the  mineral 
capabilities  of  this  region,  which  is  stated 
by  a  Dominion  Government  surveyor  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  sections  for  iron  and 
copper  in  the  island.  There  is  also  good 
reason  to  believe  that  rich  gold  deposits 
exist,  and  determined  efforts  are  being 
made  to  exploit  the  precious  metal. 

Many  miles  to  the  north  of  Vancouver 
Island  are  the  rather  desolate  and  frequently 
fog-bound  islands  known  as  the  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  a  name  given  them  in 
1788  by  a  Captain  Dixon  in  honour  of  the 
Queen  Consort  of  the  then  feigning  sove¬ 
reign,  King  George  III.  They  include  two 
large  islands,  Graham  and  Moresby,  and  a 
number  of  small  islets,  chief  among  which 


are  North,  Louise,  and  Lyell.  Altogether 
there  are  150  islands  in  the  group,  many 
of  them  being  comparatively  useless  from 
an  economic  standpoint. 

At  present  the  islands  are  commercially 
important  as  a  fishing  centre,  being  situated 
in  the  most  valuable  halibut  fishing-grounds 
in  the  world.  At  Naden  Harbour,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Graham  Island,  is  a 
whaling  -  station,  while  in  Hecate  Strait 
salmon,  herring,  rock  cod,  flat-fish,  and 
dog-fish,  in  addition  to  halibut,  abound. 

The  islands  themselves  are  densely 
covered  with  timber  consisting  of  red 
and  yellow  cedar,  hemlock,  and  spruce. 
The  white  spruce  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality  and  is  used  by  the  British  Admiralty 
for  making  oars.  Several  companies  hold 
timber  limits  on  the  islands,  but  very  few 
mills  are  at  present  in  operation. 

Large  areas  are  underlain  by  coal 
measures  but,  like  the  timber,  little  has 
hitherto  been  done  towards  their  develop¬ 
ment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  which  exist  in 
many  places,  although  a  Japanese  firm 
have  worked  the  copper-mines  surrounding 
Ikeda  Bay  with  good  results. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  agricultural 
future  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  lies 
in  the  development  of  Graham  Island. 
Here  is  what  the  Provincial  Government's 
land  surveyor,  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys, 
describes  as  the  last  large  block  of  good 
agricultural  land  available  in  the  province. 
In  an  official  report,  Mr.  Humphreys  put 
the  total  area  of  good  land  within  the 
Government  reserve  at  335,000  acres,  of 
which  at  least  two-thirds  may  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  estimates  that  a 
further  200,000  acres  are  available  to  the 
west  of  Masset  Inlet.  The  large  flat  areas 
in  the  interior  are  inclined  to  be  swampy, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently 
high  above  sea-level  to  be  drained, 
and  the  soil  is  invariably  rich  and  deep. 
Compared  with  other  parts  of  British 
Columbia  the  land  can  be  easily  cleared. 

The  principal  means  of  communication 
between  various  points  on  the  islands  are 
afforded  by  Government  trails,  but  two 
railways  are  projected  :  (1)  the  Queen 

Charlotte  Railway,  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  connect  Skidegate  Inlet  with  Stewart  or 
Kundis  Bay  ;  and  (2)  the  Graham  Island 
Railway,  which  would  run  from  Skidegate 
Inlet  to  Shields  Inlet  on  Rennels  Sound. 
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THE  BELGO  CANADIAN  FRUIT  LANDS 
COMPANY 

I  his  company  was  formed  in  1908,  with 
Belgian  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  extensive  tracts  of  fruit  lands  in  the 
Kelowna  district  of  British  Columbia.  The 
lands  controlled  by  the  company  are  of 
the  highest  class,  lying  east  of  Kelowna  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  company  has 
recently  completed  a  large  irrigation 
scheme,  and  is  now  putting  the  land  on  the 


Actually  improving  the  property),  thus 
enabling  a  small  capitalist  to  own  and 
work  an  orchard  with  profit.  Water  for 
domestic  purposes  is  supplied  throughout 
the  property  from  a  different  system  from 
that  which  provides  the  supply  for  irriga¬ 
tion  purposes.  The  company's  head 
offices  are  in  Antwerp,  and  offices  are 
maintained  at  Ball  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
Winnipeg,  and  at  Kelowna.  The  local 
advisory  board  comprises  Messrs.  T.  \Y. 


capital  ol  $50,000,  of  which  $15,000  is  paid 
up.  The  company’s  business  is  wholesale 
dealing  in  lumber  of  all  kinds,  but  it  is  also 
intimately  connected  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  branch  of  the  lumber  industry, 
the  Beaver  River  Lumber  Company,  the 
Langley  Shingle  Company,  and  the  Fir 
Tree  Lumber  Company  being  subsidiary 
companies. 

The  Beaver  River  Lumber  Company’s 
mill  was  built  in  1911,  and  a  half  interest 
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market  in  small  lots  suitable  for  fruit 
growing  or  other  purposes,  according  to 
locality,  soil  conditions,  etc.  All  the  land 
offered  has  been  cleared,  and  is  ready  for 
cultivation.  The  Belgo  Canadian  Fruit 
Lands  Company  has  taken  the  lead  in 
cultivation,  and  has  planted  a  number  of 
model  orchards  with  standard  varieties  of 
apples  and  other  fruits,  and  the  tracts  so 
treated  will  be  revenue-producing  within 
five  years.  The  terms  of  sale  are  easy,  the 
payments  extending  over  a  number  of 
years  (as  many  as  ten  years  to  settlers 


Stirling  and  E.  M.  Carruthers  of  Kelowna, 
and  W.  H.  Cross  and  A.  Gou/.ee  of 
Winnipeg.  Mr.  Carruthers  has  charge  of 
the  London  office  of  the  company. 

COLLINS  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

l  he  forests  of  British  Columbia  form  the 
basis  of  many  commercial  enterprises. 
Prominent  among  them,  and  likely  soon  to 
become  of  the  first  importance,  is  the 
Collins  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  organized 
in  1912  and  incorporated  in  1913  with  a 
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acquired  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Collins,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Collins  Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 
in  1912.  It  employs  84  men.  The  Langley 
Shingle  Company’s  mill,  in  which  50  men 
are  employed,  was  built  by  Mr.  C  ollins  in 
1913;  while  the  Fir  Free  Lumber  Company’s 
mill  was  built  in  1911,  and  an  interest  taken 
by  Mr.  Collins  in  1913.  Forty-five  men 
are  employed  in  the  latter.  All  three  are 
situated  on  the  Chilliwack  branch  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway,  and  are 
connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Great  X'orthern  Railways. 
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While  a  large  proportion  of  the  lumber 
handled  by  the  Collins  Lumber  Company, 
Ltd.,  is  manufactured  in  these  mills,  large 
quantities  are  also  brought  from  numerous 
other  mills  in  British  Columbia.  Ihe 
company's  market  extends  throughout 
Canada  and  to  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  Massachusetts,  and  to  the 
New  England  States.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  said  that  the  company,  in 
common  with  many  other  Western  enter¬ 
prises,  is  anticipating  a  large  increase  in 
business  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Its  trade  with  Boston  should  then 
be  very  much  enhanced,  and  it  should  also 
be  within  the  realm  of  practical  politics  to 
conduct  a  profitable  business  with  the 
British  Isles.  The  company  also  hopes 
to  form  a  business  connection  with  the 
Orient,  and  Mr.  V.  H.  Collins,  a  brother 
of  the  president,  has  gone  to  Singapore 
to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

During  the  summer  months  the  company 
ships,  on  an  average,  ioo  cars  a  month. 
This  quantity  is  reduced  by  50  per  cent, 
during  the  winter.  The  annual  turnover 
is  ^300,000.  Considered  in  conjunction 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  but  #15,000,  this 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  result 
and  one  that  betokens  unusual  economy 
and  efficiency  of  management. 

R.  FITZMAURICE 

Mr.  R.  Fitzmaurice,  one  of  the  best- 
known  business  men  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  conducts  the  business  of  a  real 
estate,  financial,  and  general  agent,  and 
has  his  head  office  in  Vernon.  He  handles 
all  classes  of  real  estate  in  the  town  and 
the  valley,  negotiates  loans,  values  pro¬ 
perties,  and  conducts  investments  on 
behalf  of  clients.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  also 
places  investors’  capital  and  trust  funds  on 
safe  first  mortgages,  the  securities  being 
conservatively  valued  and  the  investments 
netting  a  return  of  7J  per  cent.  He  has 
resided  in  the  district  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  real  estate  operations.  He  is 
a  native  of  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born  in  1877.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1896,  and  was  engaged  in  stock  raising 
for  three  years,  and  also  in  ranching  in 
Alberta,  finally  settling  in  Vernon  in  1900. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  is  prominently  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  town  of  Vernon 
and  the  district  generally. 


ADAM  SMITH  JOHNSTON 

Adam  Smith  Johnston,  barrister-at-law 
and  solicitor  of  the  city  of  New  West¬ 
minster,  enjoys  an  extensive  legal  practice 
which  is  based  upon  experience  gleaned 
from  several  years  spent  in  the  offices  of 
some  of  the  most  capable  lawyers  in 
British  Columbia,  and  he  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  obtained 
in  all  branches  of  law  and  legal  procedure 
in  Canada’s  most  western  province.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  considerable  connections  in 
England,  where  his  agents  are  Messrs.  A.  R. 
and  H.  Steele,  of  College  Hill,  London, 
England.  A  native  of  Huron  County, 
Ontario,  Mr.  Johnston  studied  the  elements 
of  law  in  British  Columbia,  acquiring  some 
of  his  elementary  education  in  Toronto. 
In  1902  he  commenced  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Howay  and  Reid,  and 
also  studied  with  Messrs.  McBride  and 
Kennedy,  the  first  member  of  the  latter 
firm  now  being  Sir  Richard  McBride,  the 
popular  Premier  of  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  Johnston  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1910, 
and  immediately  entered  into  partnership 
with  Messrs.  Whiteside  and  Edmonds. 
Within  a  short  time,  however,  he  decided 
to  make  greater  use  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability  by  practising  law  on  his  own 
account.  This  he  commenced  to  do  about 
1912  in  New  Westminster,  where  he  still 
continues  to  practise  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  the  short  time  that  elapsed  has  built  up 
a  general  legal  practice  of  very  substantial 
dimensions. 

KELOWNA  LAND  AND  ORCHARD 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  formed  in  1904 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  #500,000  of 
which  #300,000,  is  paid  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over,  and  irrigating  and 
developing,  orchard  lands  in  the  fertile 
district  of  Kelowna.  The  company  is  the 
pioneer  land  corporation  of  the  district, 
and  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Priest’s 
Orchard,  one  of  the  model  orchard  areas  of 
Kelowna,  and  comprising  220  acres  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other  fruit.  The 
Priest’s  Orchard  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
producing  orchards  in  Western  Canada. 
Apart  from  its  orchard,  the  Kelowna  Land 
and  Orchard  Company,  Ltd.,  deals  in  real 
estate,  principally  orchard  lands  and  city 
properties.  The  officers  are :  president, 
T.  W.  Stirling  ;  vice-president,  F.  A.  Taylor  ; 
and  general  manager,  M.  Graham  Gorrie, 
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J.  Z.  LAJ01E  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  J.  Z.  Lajoie  Company,  Ltd.,  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
Lajoie  Townsite,  situated  in  the  Bridge 
River  district,  105  miles  due  north  of  the 
city  of  Vancouver. 

The  Bridge  River  district  is  but  little 
known,  yet  it  is  said  by  prospectors  and 
others  who  have  visited  it  to  be  a  fertile 
spot,  rich  in  minerals  and  timber.  Along 
the  creeks  and  rivers  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  agricultural  land.  It  is  anticipated, 
however,  that  the  future  importance  of  the 
district  lies  in  its  mineral  resources.  Gold 
— in  free-milling  quartz — promises,  by  all 
accounts,  to  be  the  greatest  wealth- 
producer,  although  other  minerals  are 
found  in  not  inconsiderable  quantities. 
Among  them  is  radium,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  extensive  deposits  of  pitch¬ 
blende. 

Lajoie  Townsite  is  situated  on  the 
north-east  end  of  Gunn  Lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  around  which  majestic 
mountains  lift  their  towering  heads.  It 
has  been  described  as  the  natural  hub  of 
the  country,  all  valleys  coming  from  all 
points  of  the  district  concentrating  here. 
The  townsite  will  be  reached  by  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  will 
connect  with  a  good  automobile  road 
already  constructed  into  the  district. 

The  J.  Z.  Lajoie  Company,  Ltd.,  have 
acquired  the  townsite,  four  mineral  claims 
comprising  200  acres  and  already  partly 
developed,  800  acres  of  timber  limits,  and 
the  rights  to  the  water  powers  on  the 
Bridge  River.  The  latter  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Lajoie  Falls  have  a  total 
drop  of  over  100  ft.  and  a  potential  power 
estimated  at  250,000  horse-power  At  the 
Zotique  Falls  the  river  drops  45  ft.,  and 
about  150,000  horse-power  could  probably 
be  developed. 

The  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company  is  Mr.  J.  Z.  Lajoie,  a 
prospector,  who  has  explored  the  Bridge 
River  district  thoroughly,  and  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  its  possibilities.  Associated 
with  him  on  the  board  of  directors 
are  Messrs.  Ray  O.  Smith,  Alphonse 
Beautin,  and  Wilfrid  Duplin.  An  office 
is  maintained  in  Vancouver. 

McQUARRIE,  MARTIN,  AND  CASSIDY 

The  large  firm  of  McQuarrie,  Martin,  and 
Cassidy  have  been  practising  at  New 
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Westminster  since  April  i,  1910,  and  act  as 
solicitors  for  the  city  in  which  they  are 
established  and  for  the  adjoining  muni¬ 
cipalities  of  Burnaby,  Delta,  Surrey, 
Coquillam,  Matsqui,  and  Kent.  They  also 
represent,  in  legal  affairs,  the  Merchants 
Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  Crown 
Bank,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  a  general 
practice  in  the  various  branches  of  the  law. 

Mr.  McQuarrie  was  formerly  associated 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Justice  Morrison 
until  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the 
bench  in  British  Columbia.  He  is  a 
recognized  authority  in  municipal  law,  and 
upon  several  occasions  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Attorney-General  to  represent  the 
Crown  at  the  New  Westminster  Assizes. 
Mr.  Martin  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ontario 
in  1886,  and  practised  at  Hamilton  in 
partnership  with  Sir  John  M.  Gibson  until 
1897,  in  which  year  he  moved  to  British 
Columbia. 

THE  S.  C.  SMITH  LUMBER  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  S.  C.  Smith  Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 
carry  on  a  very  large  and  ever-increasing 
business  in  lumber,  sash,  doors,  and  general 
factory  work,  having  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  factories  in  the  West.  They  supply 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  and  also  do  a  considerable  business 
on  the  Arrow  Lakes,  in  Kamloops,  Revel- 
stoke,  and  the  Territories. 

The  head  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
Vernon,  B.C.,  where  they  have  their  sash 
and  door  factory  yards  and  warehouses. 
There  is  also  a  branch  office  and  yards  at 
Penticton,  B.C.  The  company  give  con¬ 
stant  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
skilled  workmen. 

The  company  was  established  twenty- 
four  years  ago  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Smith,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1908.  Mr.  S.  C.  Smith  is 
president,  Mr.  A.  S.  Smith  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Smith  secretary.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Smith,  the  founder  of  the  business,  is  a 
native  of  Ontario.  After  spending  several 
years  in  Manitoba,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Vernon  some  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
has  lived  in  the  town  ever  since,  taking  a 
great  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  its 
well-being.  For  several  years  Mr.  Smith 
has  served  as  alderman  on  the  City  Council 
and  as  director  on  the  Hospital  Board.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  several  fraternal 
societies  and  a  prominent  local  politician. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Smith,  C.  C.  Smith,  and 


G.  B.  Smith,  sons  of  the  president,  are 
natives  of  Manitoba  and  have  been  in  the 
lumber  business  since  completing  their 
education.  Mr.  C.  C.  Smith  is  manager  of 
the  Vernon  business,  while  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith 
manages  at  Penticton. 

W.  J.  ROBINSON 

Before  settling  down  at  Summerland, 
where  he  conducts  business  as  a  real 
estate  and  financial  agent,  Mr.  W.  |. 


Robinson  was  engaged  in  a  number  of 
enterprises  in  various  parts  of  Western 
Canada.  He  came  to  the  West  from:  his 
native  province  of  Ontario  in  1879,  and 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  Manitoba, 
where  he  was  successfully  engaged  in 
various  newspaper  enterprises.  He  arrived 
in  British  Columbia  in  1892,  and  spent  some 
years  in  a  commission  business  and  also  in 
financial  and  real  estate  operations.  In 
1897  Mr.  Robinson  passed  through  the 
Okanagan  Valiev  to  look  after  his  mining 
interests  in  the  country  west  of  that 
district,  and  was  immediately  struck  with 
its  possibilities.  The  following  year  he 
settled  in  Peachland,  and  four  years  later 
he  removed  to  Summerland,  where  lie  is 
the  possessor  of  two  fruit  ranches. 

In  his  real  estate  business  Mr.  Robinson 
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handles  all  classes  of  property,  but  makes  a 
speciality  of  fruit  lands.  He  also  places 
money  in  loans  on  first  mortgage,  netting 
the  investor  6  to  8  per  cent. 

His  residence  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
the  valley.  It  was  built  in  1904  bv  his 
brother,  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson,  at  a  cost  of 
#10,000,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  situation 
overlooking  the  town  and  lake.  Mr. 
Robinson  purchased  the  house  from  his 
brother  in  1911,  together  with  7.J  acres  of 
land  planted  to  fruit  trees,  paying  #30,000 
for  the  property  complete. 


Mr.  Robinson  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  public  affairs,  being  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Summerland,  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and 
president  of  the  Hospital  Board. 

% 

“THE  VERNON  NEWS" 

The  oldest  weekly  paper  in  Okanagan 
Valley  is  the  Vernon  News,  a  progressive 
and  active  journal  published  at  Vernon, 
B.C.  I  he  News  was  founded  in  1891  to 
serve  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly 
developing  fruit-producing  districts  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley,  and  came  under  its  pre¬ 
sent  ownership  in  1893.  In  1897  it  was 
taken  over  by  a  joint  stock  company,  the 
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officers  of  which  are  :  president,  Hon. 
Price  Ellison ;  editor,  J.  A.  Mackelvie  ; 
business  manager,  L.  J.  Ball.  The  News 
is  still  a  weekly  publication  and  circu¬ 
lates  over  an  area  125  miles  long.  Its 
influence  and  importance  have  grown  with 
the  district,  and  to-day  it  is  the  largest 
weekly  newspaper  in  British  Columbia 


published  independently  of  a  daily  journal. 
Mr.  Mackelvie  has  occupied  the  editorial 
chair  since  1893,  except  for  an  interval  of 
three  years,  during  which  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Provincial  Government.  He 
was  born  in  1865  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
journalistic  profession.  In  1883  Mr. 


Mackelvie  went  west  and  lived  in  Cal¬ 
gary  for  five  years.  He  served  with  the 
Alberta  Mounted  Rifles  in  the  Riel 
Rebellion  of  1885,  and  after  travelling 
throughout  British  Columbia,  settled  in 
Vernon  in  1889.  Mr.  Mackelvie  is  a 
prominent  politician  and  is  active  in  the 
Conservative  interests. 


SUNSET,  SKEENA  RIVER. 
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BOYS’  CAMP  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER 


N  the  summer  of  1912 
there  died  and  was 
buried  at  Vancouver 
a  citizen  widely 
known  and  respected 
as  Jack  Morton,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire. 
Fifty  years  before, 
Morton  had  first  gazed  upon  the  waters 
of  Burrard  Inlet  and  had  erected  among 
the  trees  fringing  its  shore  his  primitive 
but  picturesque  log  hut,  the  forerunner 
of  the  stately  and  substantial  buildings 
now  known  collectively  as  Vancouver. 
Here  he  was  shortly  afterwards  joined 
by  other  settlers,  and  soon  a  ramshackle 
village  grew  up  and  was  given  the  name 

of  Granville.  Years  passed  by,  but  while 

other  towns  in  British  Columbia  wrangled 
for  political  preference  and  strove  for 
commercial  supremacy,  the  little  hamlet 
that  was  one  dav  to  be  by  far  the  largest 
city  in  the  province  md  the  fourth  city 
of  the  Dominion  remained  almost  un¬ 
known. 

In  the  early  eighties,  however,  there 
was  commenced  the  construction  of 
Canada's  first  transcontinental  railway, 


an  undertaking  conceived  and  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  the  most  ominous 
prophecies.  Across  the  trackless  and 
sparsely  populated  prairies  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  through 
the  majestic  but  almost  uninhabited 
mountains  of  British  Columbia,  the  twin 
lines  of  steel  were  laid  until,  in  1885, 
Port  Moody  on  Burrard  Inlet  was  reached. 
A  year  later  the  railroad  was  completed 
to  Granville,  or  Vancouver  as  it  was  then 
called  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William 
Van  Horne,  and  the  first  train  traversed 
the  entire  Dominion. 

At  that  time  less  than  1,000  people 
were  to  be  found  in  the  western  terminal 
town  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  their  dwelling-houses  and  business 
premises  were  of  the  most  unpretentious 
description.  Timber  was  practically  the 
only  material  used  in  their  construction, 
with  the  result  that  a  disastrous  fire 
destroyed  practically  the  entire  town. 
Scarcely  a  hut  or  a  shanty  was  left  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  town  council 
subsequent  to  the  disaster  had  perforce 
to  be  held  in  a  tent.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  citizens  was,  however,  unabated,  and 
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in  a  few  months  they  had  completely 
rebuilt  the  town  upon  more  substantial 
and  durable  lines. 

With  the  advent  of  the  railway  Van¬ 
couver  commenced  to  grow  at  first  rapidly 
and  afterwards  at  a  rate  that  can  only 
be  described  as  phenomenal.  Bv  1891, 
13,709  people  lived  within  its  boundaries, 
figures  that  practically  doubled  during 
the  ensuing  10  years.  This  was  almost 
insignificant,  however,  in  comparison  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  next 
decade.  At  the  end  of  1911  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Commission  reported  that  the 
population  of  the  city  was  no  less  than 
111,240,  an  increase  of  80,000  in  10 
years.  It  is  no  wonder  that  huge  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  the  speculators  who 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  acquired  property  in  the  business 
sections  of  the  city.  To-day  there  cannot 
be  fewer  than  140,000  people  in  Vancouver 
and  its  suburbs. 

From  almost  every  point  of  view  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  city  could 
scarcely  be  excelled.  Facing  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  backed 
by  the  timber-clad  heights  of  the  Coast 
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Range,  Vancouver,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  is  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
Canadian  towns.  One  may  stand  on  some 
eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
search  in  vain  for  any  blemish  in  the 
surroundings,  either  to  the  north  or  the 
south,  the  east  or  the  west.  The  city 
stands  on  a  peninsula,  and  upon  three 
sides  is  discerned  the  shimmer  of  water, 
while  everywhere  are  clusters  of  cedar, 
pine  and  fir-trees. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  the 
situation  appears  to  possess  even  greater 
advantages.  Vancouver  owes  much  of 
the  importance  that  it  has  already  won 
to  its  position  as  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  this 
importance  will  be  considerably  enhanced 
upon  the  completion  of  the  transconti¬ 
nental  line  now  being  built  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  To  its 
railway  services  are  added  exceptional 
shipping  facilities  to  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Japan  can  be  reached  in  io  days, 
China  in  17  davs,  and  Australia  in  3  w-eeks. 
Moreover  much  is  expected  from  the 
Panama  Canal,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  full  benefits  of  the  latter  will 
not  be  felt  by  the  people  of  Vancouver 
as  soon  as  they  could  wish.  Vancouver, 
however,  should  very  quickly  become  the 
port  of  entry  for  immigrants  intending 
to  settle  in  British  Columbia  or  Alberta. 
It  has  been  announced  that  the  passenger 
rate  from  Europe  to  Vancouver  via  the 
canal  will  be  but  slightly  higher  than 
that  to  Montreal.  As  time  is  frequently 
the  item  of  least  value  to  the  immigrant, 
whereas  many  cannot  afford  the  heavy- 
railway  fares  from  Montreal  to  the  West, 
the  canal  route  is  likely  to  become  very 
popular.  As  with  passenger  traffic,  so 
with  freight.  Goods  that  now  travel 
15,560  miles  to  Vancouver  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  or  14,180  miles  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  will  have  but  8,500  miles  to 
traverse  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  a  pity  that 
more  has  not  been  done  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  reception  of 
the  additional  ships  that  will  be  drawn 
to  the  port.  In  Burrard  Inlet,  Vancouver 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  despite  its 
narrow  entrance.  In  its  calm  waters, 
protected  by  hills  and  rising  land  from 
the  squalls  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  vessels 
of  every  size  and  description  can  enjoy 
perfect  security.  The  depth  of  water 
varies  from  5^  fathoms  in  the  vicinity  of 


the  wharves  to  36  fathoms  in  mid-harbour 
at  low  water,  opposite  the  city.  Yet  little 
has  been  done  to  supplement  the  natural 
advantages  by  the  erection  of  Government 
or  municipal  owned  wharves  and  docks. 
Much  of  the  water-front  is  owned  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
whose  wharves  are  generally  occupied  by 
their  own  vessels.  It  is  true  that  a 
scheme  has  recently  been  projected  for 
the  construction  of  harbour  works  on 
Lulu  Island,  to  the  south  of  Vancouver, 
but  so  far  the  project  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  preliminary  financial  stages. 

The  city  has  been  laid  out  on  systematic 
lines  that  make  it  easy  for  a  stranger  to 
find  his  way-  from  one  point  to  another. 
The  streets  run  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  and  are  divided  into  blocks  to  each 
of  which  a  hundred  numbers  are  allotted. 
'Fhe  numbering  of  all  short  streets  is  made 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  parallel  to  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly-  the  visitor  who  wishes  to  reach 
a  certain  store  or  building  in  the  city 
is  told  to  go  so  many  blocks  east  or  west 
on  such  and  such  a  street  and  so  many 
blocks  south  or  north  on  another. 

The  two  main  shopping  thoroughfares, 
Granville  and  Hastings  Streets,  bisect  one 
another  at  right  angles,  and  in  their 
spacious  and  well-lit  stores  every  variety 
of  goods  can  be  purchased.  In  the  large 
department  stores,  of  which  Vancouver 
has  at  least  six,  all  classes  of  the  community 
throng  the  aisles  and  elevators,  while  in 
the  fashionable  millinery  and  jewellery 
shops  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Vancouver’s  wealthiest  men  make  generous 
purchases.  In  Vancouver  one’s  purchasing 
power  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of 
one’s  purse.  There  is  no  lack  of  expensive 
luxuries,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  visit  New 
York,  Paris,  or  London  to  purchase 
fashionable  clothes.  Well-dressed  women 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and 
even  the  men  pay  far  more  attention  to 
their  attire  than  one  would  expect  in  the 
unconventional  West.  Parallel  with  Gran¬ 
ville  Street,  though  at  some  very  con¬ 
siderable  distance  therefrom,  is  Main 
Street,  still  an  important  thoroughfare, 
but  shabby,  almost  dilapidated,  compared 
with  the  newer  arteries  in  the  west  end. 
But  Main  Street  has  a  peculiar  interest 
of  its  own,  for  upon  its  broad  pavements 
and  in  the  saloons  that  are  found  at 
frequent  intervals  are  met  men  of  all 
nations,  voluntary  exiles  upon  whose  aid 
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British  Columbia  is  largely  reliant  for  the 
development  of  its  resources.  No  European 
country  is  unrepresented  in  the  motley 
crowd,  where  white  men,  y-ellow  men, 
black  men,  and  even  red  men  make 
up  cosmopolitan  groups. 

It  is  here  that  are  found  row  upon 
row  of  second-hand  shops,  in  which  are 
displayed  every  commodity-  that  the  miner, 
lumber-jack,  fisherman,  sailor,  or  ranch 
hand  could  require.  Many  shop  windows 
bristle  with  weapons  of  every  description, 
which  find  a  ready  sale  among  the  more 
ignorant  immigrants  whose  ideas  of  the 
West  are  based  upon  the  tales  of  some 
popular  novelist. 

It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Main 
Street  that  Chinatown  and  the  Japanese 
quarter  are  situated.  The  two  districts 
afford  a  striking  contrast  and  vividly 
portray  the  difference  between  the  two 
great  Oriental  nations.  The  stranger  will 
not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is  in  Chinatown 
when  he  steps  into  that  portion  of  Pender 
Street  which  lies  between  Carroll  and 
Main  Streets.  The  Chinaman  has  brought 
with  him  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  old 
Cathay.  He  lives  in  a  frame-house  of 
Canadian  style  and  architecture,  but  he 
adorns  it  with  grotesque  images  imported 
from  his  native  land.  He  retains  his  pigtail 
and  generally  his  national  costume.  His 
womenfolk  are  quaintly  clothed  in  flowered 
silk,  a  long  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees  of 
their  brightly  coloured  pantaloons.  He 
has  his  own  restaurants,  his  own  theatre, 
and  even  his  own  newspaper.  Needless 
to  say,  he  also  has  his  own  methods  of 
amusement,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
police  not  a  few  gambling  and  opium 
dens  are  maintained  in  the  purlieus  of 
Vancouver’s  Chinatown.  Gambling  and 
opium  are,  however,  practically  his  sole 
vices,  and  the  Chinaman  gives  the  authori¬ 
ties  less  trouble  than  his  European  or 
American  brother. 

But  unless  he  has  sharp  eyes,  the  visitor 
is  apt  to  wander  through  the  Japanese 
quarter  without  knowing  it.  Somewhere 
in  the  4,000  miles  that  separate  Canada 
from  Nippon,  the  Jap  has  rid  himself  of 
many  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  his  Oriental  nationality.  He  becomes 
almost  immediately  a  Canadian.  He  readily 
assimilates  Western  ideas  and  adopts 
Western  clothes.  Even  his  womenfolk 
abandon  their  loose-flowing  kimonos  and 
consent  to  squeeze  themselves  into  the 
tight-fitting  garments  worn  by  white 


1.  ENGLISH  BAY.  2  WIRE  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE,  CAPILANO  CANON. 

3.  TREE  SCENE,  STANLEY  PARK.  4.  VIEW  ACROSS  HOWE  SOUND  FROM  BOWEN  ISLAND. 

5.  LOOKING  ACROSS  FIRST  NARROWS  TO  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  CAPILANO  RIVER. 
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women,  which,  if  more  in  accordance 
with  our  ideas  of  conventionality,  are  by 
no  means  so  attractive  to  the  eye.  His 
house  might  be  the  residence  of  a 
European,  and  there  is  little  in  his  shop 
beyond  a  small  quantity  of  carved  ivory 
and  china,  some  dried  vegetables  and 
fish,  and  a  few  interesting  carpentry  and 
gardening  tools  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  purely  Canadian  stores  to  be  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Vancouver  is  also  the  adopted  home  of 
about  1,200  Hindoos,  who  live  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city  and  are  mainly  engaged 
in  the  lumber-yards.  By  many  people, 
including  the  chief  politicians  in  the 
province,  their  presence  is  strongly 
resented.  Most  of  them  came  to  British 
Columbia  before  the  Act  was  passed  which 
required  an  immigrant  to  reach  Canada 
by  a  continuous  voyage  from  his  native 
country.  Since  that  Act  became  law  only 
a  very  few  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission. 

Despite  a  very  large  foreign  population, 
Vancouver  is  remarkably  free  from  slums. 
There  are  a  few  shabby  streets  and  back 
lanes,  but  the  noisome  alleys  that  are 
found  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the  Old 
World  and  even  in  many  of  the  towns 
in  Eastern  Canada,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Even  the  rather  squalid 
buildings  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
quarters  stand  in  broad,  well-kept 
thoroughfares  that  present  no  terrors  to 
the  imaginative  pedestrian. 

As  in  most  western  towns,  the  progress 
of  the  city  can  be  traced  in  its  buildings. 
The  business  section  is  built  almost 
entirely  of  brick,  stone,  or  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete.  Timber  is  never 
used  nowadays  in  the  construction  of 
commercial  buildings,  but  a  few  wooden 
shops  still  stand  as  mute  witnesses  to 
Vancouver’s  youth.  On  Hastings  Street 
are  found  most  of  the  3-  or  4-storied 
buildings  with  stone  exteriors  that  were 
erected  during  the  last  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  or  the  first  few  years  of  the 
past  decade.  Above  these  tower  the  most 
modern  products  of  steel  construction. 
Four  buildings  at  least  on  Hastings  Street 
rise  to  a  height  of  120  or  130  ft.,  while  on 
Granville  Street,  the  more  modern  of  the 
two  western  thoroughfares,  there  are  at 
least  as  many  more.  On  Pender  Street 
is  the  lofty  structure  occupied  by  a  leading 
newspaper,  which,  until  the  Canadipn 
Pacific  Railway  Company’s  offices  pt 


Toronto  were  built,  was  the  tallest  building 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes  within  the 
British  Empire.  The  Vancouver  Building 
on  Granville  Street,  immediately  opposite 
the  spacious  Vancouver  Hotel,  is  a  land¬ 
mark  that  can  be  seen  from  miles  around. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  post  office 
and  the  Court  House  are  well  worthy 
of  attention.  The  former  stands  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  Granville  and 
Hastings  Streets,  and  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  Massive  and  spacious 
as  it  is,  however,  it  is  barely  large  enough 
to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  postal 
business  of  the  city,  and  at  times  it  is 
most  inconveniently  crowded.  The  upper 
stories  are  given  over  to  the  Customs 
and  other  departments  of  the  public 
service.  The  Court  House  is  perhaps  the 
finest  building  in  Vancouver.  It  stands 
a  few  yards  west  of  Granville  Street,  at 
the  rear  of  the  Vancouver  Hotel,  and  is 
surrounded  by  lawns  and  flower-beds. 
The  present  City  Hall  is  not  very  conve¬ 
niently  situated  on  Main  Street.  It  is  hoped 
that  Vancouver  will  not  long  allow  its 
municipal  workers  to  be  so  inadequately 
housed,  and  that  when  the  work  of  pro¬ 
viding  better  quarters  is  commenced  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  rival  the  archi¬ 
tectural  excellence  and  spacious  dimensions 
of  the  Court  House.  The  city  has  also 
benefited  from  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  a  large  library  with  an 
excellent  stock  of  books  adjoining  the 
City  Hall. 

Perhaps  Vancouver’s  proudest  possession 
is  Stanley  Park,  a  wilderness  of  trees  and 
undergrowth,  traversed  by  narrow  and 
tortuous  paths.  It  is  some  1,000  acres  in 
extent  and  occupies  a  small  peninsula 
which,  jutting  northward  from  Vancouver, 
forms  the  southern  arm  of  the  entrance 
to  Burrard  Inlet.  Surrounded  by  a  broad 
drive  from  which  some  magnificent  views 
may  be  obtained  across  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
it  is  on  certain  days  the  haunt  of  thousands 
of  people  intent  upon  seeing  the  famous 
hollow  tree,  the  Seven  Sisters,  or  Siwash 
Rock.  The  hollow  tree  measures  at  a  height 
of  2^  ft.  from  the  ground  no  less  than  65  ft. 
in  circumference,  while  the  Seven  Sisters 
form  a  group  of  magnificent  cedars.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  park,  just  outside 
the  gates,  is  English  Bay,  which,  with  its 
promenade,  beach,  bathing  boxes,  piers, 
and  refreshment  rooms,  is  a  favourite 
resort  in  the  summer  with  people  of  all 
classes. 


Part  of  Stanley  Park  has  been  laid  out 
as  an  athletic  ground  and  provides  accom¬ 
modation  for  football  and  hockey  in  the 
winter  and  cricket  and  tennis  in  the 
summer.  Vancouver,  however,  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  playing  grounds,  a  lack  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  City  Fathers 
cannot  be  too  quickly  or  too  urgently 
called.  Hastings  Park,  in  the  east  end, 
has  been  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  arena, 
but  that  and  Stanley  Park  are  the  only  two 
athletic  grounds  worthy  of  the  name  in 
which  amateur  footballers  and  cricketers 
can  play.  Association  football,  indeed,  is 
played  upon  one  or  two  grassless,  untidy 
wastes.  Golf  links  and  tennis  courts  are 
attached  to  the  Country  Club,  but  it  is 
only  the  more  prosperous  members  of  the 
community  who  can  afford  to  pay  the 
heavy  membership  dues. 

Many  of  Vancouver’s  residents  live  in 
close  proximity  to  the  business  section  of 
the  city,  and  very  many  fine  houses  have 
been  erected  in  the  west  end.  Wood  is 
more  frequently  used  in  the  construction 
of  dwelling-houses  than  brick  or  stone,  and 
some  very  picturesque  effects  are  obtained. 
While  steam-heating  systems  are  installed 
in  most  of  the  larger  residences,  the 
Canadian  appreciates  the  cheery  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  coal  fire,  and  few  houses  are 
now  built  without  a  grate  in  at  least  one 
room.  Gardens,  however,  are  all  too  few, 
owing  mainly  to  the  high  price  of  land. 
Nevertheless  a  few  lawns  and  flower-beds 
are  to  be  found  in  the  west  end.  During 
the  past  three  years  many  people  have 
gone  to  reside  at  North  Vancouver,  which 
is  connected  with  Vancouver  by  means 
of  a  ferry.  Although  frequently  re¬ 
garded  as  a  suburb  of  the  larger  place, 
North  Vancouver  is  really  an  autonomous 
city,  being  created  such  by  an  Act  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  on  May  12,  1907. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  8,000  and  is 
well  supplied  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  conveniences.  North  Vancouver 
is  a  favourite  resort  with  holiday  makers 
from  the  parent  city,  who  throng  in 
hundreds  to  Capilano  or  Lynn  Canons.  At 
Capilano  a  suspension  bridge  swinging 
high  above  the  swirling  waters  of  the 
river  affords  majestic  views  of  towering 
cliffs  topped  with  forests  of  fir  and  spruce. 

There  is  also  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  Burrard  Inlet  the  rising  hamlet  of 
West  Vancouver.  Lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  inlet  and  at  the  foot  of  huge  moun¬ 
tains,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  tower- 
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ing  trees  and  facing  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  it  is  without 
question  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vancouver. 
Many  people  pitch  their  tents  on  its  sandy 
beaches  during  the  summer  months,  and 
not  a  few  have  erected  more  permanent 
abodes  on  the  higher  land. 

1  he  two  most  popular  suburbs,  however, 
arc  Point  Grey  and  South  Vancouver,  in 
which  is  included  Grandview.  The  former 
has  a  population  of  7,000  and  includes 
within  its  boundaries  the  site  of  the  future 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Around 
its  outer  edge  runs  a  broad  marine  drive, 
from  which  magnificent  views  may  be 
obtained  of  the  mountains  at  the  back 
of  North  Vancouver  and  across  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  to  Vancouver  Island.  To 
a  small  part  of  the  municipality  has 
been  given  the  name  of  Shaughnessy 
Heights.  Here  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
and  is  only  sold  on  conditions  entailing 
the  erection  of  buildings  of  a  certain 
minimum  cost.  This  policy  has  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  some  line  residences 
built  and  occupied  by  the  richest  citizens 
of  Vancouver,  to  which  city  Shaughnessy 
Heights  stand  in  the  same  relation  that 
Mayfair  does  to  London.  Kitsilano  is 
another  popular  and  populous  section  of 
Point  Grey  and  possesses  an  excellent 
bathing  beach  to  which  many  people  are 
attracted  during  the  hot  months  of  the 
summer. 

South  Vancouver  lies  to  the  east  of 
Point  Grey  and  for  the  greater  part  is 
occupied  by  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  such  as  clerks, 
artisans,  workmen,  etc.  The  bungalow  is 
a  favourite  form  of  residence  here  as 
elsewhere  in  Vancouver,  and  many  com¬ 
fortable  and  picturesque  dwellings  have 
been  erected.  The  population  of  the 
municipality  amounts  to  over  40,000. 

During  the  years  1912  and  1913  Van¬ 
couver  suffered  from  the  financial  stringency 
that  has  made  itself  felt  throughout  the 
entire  Dominion.  While  the  depression 
in  trade  has  been  severe  and  all  classes 
of  business  have  been  adversely  affected, 
the  check  to  land  speculation  has  been 
the  most  noticeable  ef.ect.  The  present 
situation,  however,  is  probably  no  bad 
thing  for  Vancouver.  The  real  estate 
agents  who  have  fostered  speculation  are 
decreasing  in  numbers ;  speculators  them¬ 
selves  are  directing  their  efforts  and 


intelligence  to  more  legitimate  business 
enterprises ;  land  values  are  remaining 
stationary  and  rents  are  falling.  Van¬ 
couver  should  now  settle  down  to  the 
building  up  of  more  permanent  and 
ultimately  more  profitable  trades  and 
industries.  The  short  period  of  depression 
should  be  followed  by  a  lasting  era  of 
progress  and  prosperity. 

South  Vancouver 

Adjoining  Vancouver  city,  of  which  it 
is  practically  a  residential  suburb,  South 
Vancouver  is  a  separate  municipality  with 
an  area  of  9,300  acres  and  a  population 
of  40,000  souls.  Like  practically  every 
Western  town  its  growth  has  been  rapid, 
for  half  a  dozen  years  ago  its  inhabitants 
numbered  only  about  5,000,  while  as 
recently  as  1910  the  total  was  only  25,000. 

The  municipality  has  a  water  frontage 
of  4^  miles  on  the  north  arm  of  the  Fraser 
River,  and  this  will  rapidly  become  an 
important  manufacturing  district.  The 
established  industries  already  include 
several  saw-mills  and  a  tannery,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  city  of  Vancouver’s 
limited  area  and  its  situation  on  Burrard 
Inlet  preventing  extension  northward,  the 
growth  of  the  capital  must  necessarily 
embrace  the  development  of  this  district. 
Already  the  association  of  the  interests  of 
the  two  municipalities  is  such  that  the 
drainage  and  sewerage  systems  is  a  joint 
affair. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  South 
Vancouver,  however,  have  not  interfered 
with  its  growth  as  a  favourite  residential 
suburb,  for  it  is  conveniently  linked  with 
Vancouver  by  a  good  street  car  service 
worked  by  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  Company. 

The  churches  and  chapels  of  practically 
all  the  denominations  are  represented 
within  its  borders,  while  its  educational 
facilities  are  excellent. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The  success  with  which  the  efforts  of 
the  British  Columbia  Life  Assurance 
Company  have  met  during  the  few  years 
of  the  company’s  existence  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  belief  of  the  Canadian 
people  in  the  benefits  of  life  assurance.  In 
1909,  the  year  in  which  the  company  was 
established,  the  majority  of  the  British 


and  American  life  insurance  companies 
had  already  completed  arrangements  for 
either  direct  or  indirect  representation  in 
Canada,  and  were  writing  large  amounts 
every  year.  In  addition,  not  a  few  purely 
Canadian  companies  had  also  entered  the 
field  and  issued  policies  totalling  a  very 
large  sum.  Despite  this  competition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  British  Columbia  Life  Assurance 
Company  speedily  won  its  way  into 
favour,  and  from  the  beginning  its  success 
seemed  assured.  Its  charter,  issued  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  authorized  the 
issue  of  stock  to  the  value  of  §  1,000,000, 
but  the  directors  wisely  issued  only  what 
they  considered  strictly  necessary  to  the 
economic  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
company.  Business  has  been  conducted 
upon  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000,  sub¬ 
scribed  by  investors  resident  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba. 

Operations  have  not  been  confined  to 
British  Columbia,  although,  as  the  head 
office  is  situated  in  Vancouver,  that  pro¬ 
vince  has  naturally  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  company.  In 
1911  branches  were  established  in  Calgary, 
Regina,  and  Winnipeg,  while  during  1914 
it  is  proposed  to  make  arrangements  for 
securing  a  share  of  the  insurance  written 
in  Ontario.  In  the  four  western  provinces 
over  100  agents  are  at  work  in  the  field, 
and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1914  the 
receipts  have  shown  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent,  over  the  same  period  in  1913. 
The  company  has  either  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  or  has  exercised  extreme  caution 
in  its  selection  of  risks,  for  although  it  has 
$4,000,000  worth  of  business  in  force  only 
one  death  claim  has  been  presented  since 
incorporation — and  that  was  only  for 
$1,000.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  company  is  able  to  issue  decidedly 
satisfactory  balance  sheets,  which  show 
a  very  substantial  surplus  over  liabilities 
even  after  the  deposit  on  account  of  the 
Government  guarantee  has  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  president  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  Lytton  \Y.  Shutford,  while  the 
general  manager  is  Mr.  Sandford  S.  Davis. 
The  latter  is  a  native  of  Brockville,  Ontario 
and  has  been  in  the  insurance  business  for 
30  years,  22  of  which  were  spent  with  the 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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D.  E.  BROWN,  HOPE,  AND  MACAULAY, 
LTD. 

The  firm  of  D.  E.  Brown,  Hope,  and 
Macaulay,  Ltd.,  is  well  known  among 
Vancouver  financial  houses  and  investors, 
with  whom  it  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
for  stability  and  integrity.  It  was  founded 
in  1908  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Brown  and  H.  C. 
Macaulay,  Mr.  Hope  joining  the  firm  in 
1910.  In  1912  incorporation  as  a  limited 
company  was  effected  with  a  capital  of 
#1,000,000,  of  which  #380,000  is  paid  up. 
This  stock  is  largely  held  by  the  members 
of  the  firm,  while  a  small  percentage 
amounting  to  #75,000  has  been  taken  up  by 
a  few  clients  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
business  transacted  includes  real  estate, 
insurance,  financial,  and  a  railway  and 
steamship  agency.  A  London  branch  has 
been  established  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Wilson,  a  director  of  the 
company. 

The  company  acts  as  general  agents  in 
British  Columbia  for  the  Law  Union  and 
Rock  Assurance  Company,  and  in  Van¬ 
couver  for  the  London  underwriters. 

m 

CANADIAN  FINANCIERS’  TRUST 
COMPANY 

Until  the  year  1914  the  Canadian 
Financiers’  Trust  Company,  of  Vancouver, 
was  known  as  Canadian  Financiers,  Ltd., 
and,  as  such,  has  built  up  a  large  and 
widespread  circle  of  clients  in  many 
branches  of  the  investment  business. 

Tfie  company  was  incorporated  in  1907 
with  an  initial  capital  of  #25,000.  This, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  on 
several  occasions  in  order  that  full  advan¬ 
tage  might  be  taken  of  the  opportunities 
that  presented  themselves  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  volume,  and  the  authorized  amount 
now  stands  at  #5,000,000,  of  which 
#1,565,400  has  been  subscribed  and 
#641,657.22  paid  up  and  placed  to  reserve. 
The  company  is  now,  therefore,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  its  kind  in  British  Columbia, 
and  enjoys  a  reputation  for  stability  and 
integrity  that  has  spread  throughout  the 
Dominion,  to  the  Republic  south  of  the 
International  Boundary,  and  even  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  conducting  a  general  trust  com¬ 
pany’s  business  into  the  many  ramifications 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here, 
the  Canadian  Financiers’  Trust  Company 
has  taken  two  steps  that  have  doubtless  had 


a  far-reaching  influence  over  its  destiny. 
The  first  involves  an  arrangement  whereby, 
at  small  cost  to  the  investor,  the  interest 
on  first  mortgages  is  guaranteed  by  the 
company,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  mortgagor  to  meet  his 
periodical  liabilities,  the  mortgagee  is  put 
to  no  loss.  The  second  is  a  development 
of  the  co-operative  principle,  and  was 
evolved  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulty 
which  small  investors,  with  sums  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  or  so,  experience  in 


securing  an  investment  which  combines 
perfect  safety  with  the  same  remunerative 
rate  of  interest  that  can  be  obtained  by 
the  large  capitalist.  In  order  to  place 
the  small  investor  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  large  capitalist,  the  company  has 
introduced  the  system  of  “fractional 
mortgages.”  A  sum  of,  say,  #5,000  is 
required  on  first  mortgage  of  good  inside 
property  valued  at  least  at  twice  that 
amount.  After  the  security  and  title  are 
approved,  the  mortgage  is  taken  in  the 
company’s  name  as  trustee.  To  each 
applicant  for  a  fractional  mortgage  is 
given  full  particulars  of  this  security 
exactly  as  though  he  were  lending  the  full 
amount  himself.  If  he  likes  the  security 
he  invests  his  funds  in  a  fractional  part 
of  it— one-tenth,  one-fifth,  or  any  other 
fraction  that  may  be  agreed  upon.  The 
company  holds  the  mortgage  in  trust  for 
all  the  fractional  mortgagees  (of  which  it 
may  be  one  itself),  and  to  each  fractional 
mortgagee  it  issues  a  certificate  and 
declaration  of  trust,  setting  out  full  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  security  and  the  amount  lent 
upon  it,  the  rate  of  interest,  duration  of 
loan,  etc.,  and  stating  clearly  what  is  the 
amount  invested  and  the  proportionate 
interest  of  the  fractional  mortgagee. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  the  company  are 
of  wide  experience  in  financial  matters, 
and  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  British  Columbia, 
Mr.  Patrick  Donelly,  the  president  and 
manager,  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  has 
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been  in  the  financial  business  for  20 
years.  He  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
company  since  its  incorporation  in  1907, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  organizer. 
Another  of  the  original  incorporators, 
Mr.  Albert  F.  Arnold,  is  now  the  manager 
of  the  real  estate  department.  He  is  an 
Englishman  and  has  resided  in  Western 
Canada  for  many  years.  Under  the  man* 
agement  of  these  two  gentlemen  there  has 
been  evolved  the  steady  progress  portrayed 
in  the  following  statement  :  — 


CANADIAN  STEEL  STUDDING  AND 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

The  business  conducted  by  the  Canadian 
Steel  Studding  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Vancouver  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  building 
industry. 

It  consists  of  the  manufacture  of  Collins 
interlocking  steel  studding,  a  new  and 
unique  type  of  material  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  partitions  in  buildings.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  material  that  it  is  the 
most  efficient  in  those  qualities  which  go 
to  make  the  highest  standard,  that  is  to 
say,  in  strength,  rigidity,  lightness,  incom¬ 
bustibility,  and  non-conductivity  of  heat 
and  sound.  In  addition  to  partitions,  it 
is  also  used  for  curtain  walls,  light-wells, 
and  elevator  shafts. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Studding  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1913  under  two  charters,  one  granted  by 
the  province  of  British  Columbia  and 
authorizing  a  capital  of  #30,000,  and  the 
other  by  the  Dominion  and  authorizing  a 
capital  of  #150,000.  For  many  classes  of 
manufacture,  Vancouver  is  not  a  suitable 
city  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  wages  that 
prevail,  but  in  this  instance  that  is  a  factor 
of  little  moment,  since  the  special  machinery 
employed  obviates  the  employment  of 
more  than  a  few  men.  The  company’s 
market  is  at  present  mainly  confined  to 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  form  business  connections  throughout 


Year. 

Subscribed  Capital. 

Paid-11  p  Capital. 

Reserve. 

Feb.  29,  1903  . 

Dollars. 

15,200.00 

Dollars. 

15,200.00 

Dollars. 

Feb.  28,  1909  ... 

81,900.00 

25,300.00 

1,400.00 

Dec.  31,  1909  ... 

411,500.00 

63,020.47 

32,000.00 

1910  . 

757,200.00 

143.95-b20 

63,000.00 

,,  1911  . 

1,186,400.00 

274>°53-23 

126,000.00 

,,  I L)  1 2  ... 

1,586,900.00 

3  !9, 796.45 

200,000.00 

,,  19I3  . 

L565.400'00 

381,657.22 

260,000.00 

1.  THE  NEW  VANCOUVER  HOTEL.  2.  A  RESIDENTIAL  STREET.  3.  THE  BIRKS  BUILDING. 

4.  HASTINGS  STREET,  SHOWING  POST  OFFICE. 
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the  country  by  building  a  factory  at 
Toronto.  Most  of  the  raw  material  is 
obtained  from  the  British  Isles,  Belgium, 
and  Germany. 

The  managing  director  of  the  company, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Drummond,  hails  from  Falkirk, 
Scotland,  where  for  ten  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
He  settled  in  Vancouver  in  1911,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  Drummond,  Fryer, 
Peebles  ct  Co.,  Ltd.,  importers  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  John 
Peebles,  hails  from  Perth,  Scotland. 


DOMINION  TRUST  COMPANY,  VAN¬ 
COUVER 

This  company,  whose  head  office  is  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  incorporated  under 
the  Companies  Act  of  British  Columbia  in 
October  1903,  and  was  first  operated  under 
the  name  of  “  Trust  Agency  and  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.”  The  paid-up  capital  was 
fixed  at  #20,000,  which  was  later  increased 
to  #100,000  in  March  of  the  following  year. 
On  the  2 1st  of  March  1905,  the  name 
“  Dominion  Trust  Company  ”  was  assumed, 
the  authorized  capital  was  increased  to 
#500,000,  and  the  company  applied  for  and 
received  full  trust  company  powers. 

During  this  period  the  company  was 
largely  in  a  formative  stage,  stock  being 
placed  and  plans  made  for  the  future.  It 
was  not  until  April  1,  1905,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  opened  its  doors  for  business.  Two 
and  four  years  later  respectively  the  capital 
was  increased  to  #2,000,000  and  #5,000,000, 
at  which  latter  figure  it  now  stands.  The 
paid-up  capital  has  grown  consistently 
until  at  the  end  of  1913  it  had  reached 
#2,167,570.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year’s 
operations  an  amount  of  #32,950.04  was  set 
aside  as  a  reserve  fund,  which  has  been 
added  to  year  by  year  until  the  account 
now  totals  #800,000. 

While  the  company  has  been  most  con¬ 
servative  in  building  up  a  strong  reserve 
fund  which  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the 
paid-up  capital,  dividends  have  been  paid 
each  year  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  an 
amount  of  over  $563,000  having  been  dis¬ 
bursed  in  this  way.  Some  two  years  ago 
the  directors  decided  to  pay  dividends 
quarterly,  which  has  been  done  regularly 
ever  since. 

The  company  confines  its  activities 
strictly  to  a  trust  business  as  defined  in 
its  Dominion  and  Provincial  Charters.  A 


particularly  strong  feature  in  connection 
with  its  organization  is  the  splendid  type 
of  men  who  have  been  secured  as  branch 
managers  and  heads  of  departments.  A 
speciality  is  made  of  training  its  men  in 
order  that  they  may,  through  their  depart¬ 
ment,  give  the  public  the  most  efficient 
service.  The  recent  trust  legislation  of 
the  British  Columbia  Government  worked 
no  material  hardships  on  the  Dominion 
Trust  Compan)',  as  most  of  the  provisions 
which  must  now  be  complied  with  were 
already  in  force  in  this  company’s  business. 
The  company  does  not  in  any  sense  what¬ 
ever  engage  in  speculative  undertakings  or 
investments,  either  buying  or  selling.  Its 
real  estate  holdings  comprise  only  its  head 
office  building  and  several  of  the  branch 
offices. 

As  business  developed  in  the  various 
provinces  branch  offices  were  opened,  and 
at  the  present  time  offices  at  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and  New  Westminster 
in  British  Columbia;  Calgary,  Alberta; 
Regina,  Saskatchewan;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Montreal,  Quebec  ;  St.  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  ;  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island  ;  London,  England; 
and  Antwerp,  Belgium,  are  maintained. 
In  several  instances,  owing  to  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  names,  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
out  other  company  charters.  The  London 
office  was  opened  in  1910.  In  June  of  last 
year  the  Dominion  General  Trust  Company, 
operating  in  London,  was  bought  out. 
Again,  in  Montreal  an  office  was  opened 
in  1909,  and  owing  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Trust  Company  also  operating  in 
that  centre,  it  was  found  advisable  to 
secure  their  charter  by  purchase.  The 
Antwerp  office  opened  its  doors  in  July 
of  1912. 

The  directors  of  the  company  are  men 
of  sterling  worth  and  integrity,  and  are 
prominent  in  the  public  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  include  Messrs.  William 
H.  P.  Clubb,  president  ;  William  R.  Arnold, 
vice-president  and  managing  director  ;  W. 

D.  Brydone  Jack,  M.D.,  vice-president ; 

F.  R.  Stewart,  vice-president  ;  John  R. 
Gray,  R.  L.  Reid,  K.C.,  T.  R.  Pearson, 

G.  E.  Drew,  M.D.,  C.  W.  Twelves,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Belgium,  William  Henderson,  James 
Stark,  E.  W.  Keenleyside,  David  W.  Bole, 
Montreal,  John  Pitblado,  Montreal,  John 
A.  Machray,  K.C.,  Winnipeg,  H.  W.  Riggs, 
M.D.,  James  Ramsay,  Edmund  Bell,  and 

E.  P.  Miller. 

The  company’s  continental  activities  are 
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supervised  by  the  following  well-known 
gentlemen,  who  constitute  an  advisory 
committee,  meeting  in  London  :  J.  G. 
Colmer,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P., 
and  C.  W.  Twelves. 


JOHNSON  D.  SPEIRS 

Coming  to  Vancouver  from  Ontario  in 
1907,  Mr.  Johnson  D.  Speirs  ha%  become 
well  known  in  local  journalistic  and  adver¬ 
tising  circles  through  his  connection  with 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston. 
The  latter  paper  was  founded  in  1908 
and  has  a  circulation  of  155,000  copies, 
of  which  some  400  go  to  British  Columbia, 
and  others  to  Great  Britain  and  Australia. 
Mr.  Speirs  holds  the  advertising  agency  for 
this  paper  in  British  Columbia. 


J.  A.  KERR 

A  native  of  Restigouche  County,  New 
Brunswick,  Mr.  James  Alexander  Kerr 
arrived  in  Vancouver  in  1898.  After 
some  years  spent  in  various  occupations 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate 
business,  and  in  1905  became  senior 
member  of  the  Royal  City  Realty  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  Westminster.  In  1908  he 
commenced  business  under  his  own  name 
in  South  Vancouver. 

While  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
real  estate  men  in  the  metropolis  of  British 
Columbia,  Mr.  Kerr  is  perhaps  even  better 
known  from  the  active  interest  and  share 
that  he  has  taken  in  the  municipal  affairs 
of  South  Vancouver.  In  1912  he  was 
elected  reeve,  an  honour  that  was  again 
accorded  him  in  1913-  I  he  following  year 
he  was  defeated,  but  when  the  successful 
candidate  resigned  in  the  month  of  April 
Mr.  Kerr  again  stood  for  election,  and  was 
returned  by  a  large  majority  in  May.  For 
over  twenty  years  he  has  been  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  has  given  substantial  aid  to  Sunday- 
school  work  and  the  cause  of  temperance. 


McDOUGAL,  LONG,  AND  McINTYRE 

The  members  of  this  well-known  A  an- 
couver  law*  firm  comprise  Mr.  Frank  J. 
McDougal,  Mr.  G.  Roy  Long,  and  Mr. 
P.  J.  McIntyre. 

Mr.  McDougal  holds  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Ottawa  University. 
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He  was  called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1896 
and  the  British  Columbia  Bar  in  1909. 

Mr.  G.  Roy  Long  joined  this  firm  in 
1912.  He  holds  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from 
Harvard  University  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 
of  Mount  Allison  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  New 
Brunswick  and  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  P.  J.  McIntyre  is  a  member  of  the 
Bar  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia. 

The  firm  enjoys  a  large  commercial 
practice. 

NORTH-WEST  TRUST  COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in 
1910,  under  the  Companies  Act  of  British 
Columbia,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000.  A  year  later  this  was  increased 
to  $1,000,000,  and  the  business  was  merged 
with  the  financial,  agency,  and  insurance 
business  of  E.  B.  Morgan  &  Co.,  which 
had  been  formed  over  20  years  previously. 
Subsequently  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
company  was  increased  until  it  now 
amounts  to  $450,000,  with  a  total  of 
$619,000  subscribed.  The  headquarters 
are  at  Vancouver. 

The  objects  of  the  company  may  be 
stated  briefly  to  be  as  follows  :  To  act  as 
executor,  administrator,  trustee,  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  capacity  under  will  or  by 
appointment  of  the  court — as  trustee  under 
corporate,  bond,  or  debenture  issues,  as 
assignee  or  liquidator  of  insolvent  estates  ; 
as  agent  for  individuals  or  corporations  for 
the  investment  of  funds,  or  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  real  and  personal  property  ;  as 
agents,  special  or  general,  of  fire,  life, 
accident,  plate  glass,  casualty,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  insurance  companies ;  to  conduct  a 
safety  deposit  vault  business,  and  to  serve 
in  any  other  capacity  authorized  under  the 
Trust  Companies  Act. 

The  business  of  the  company  has  shown 
steady  expansion,  the  aggregate  assets  now 
in  its  hands  in  various  capacities,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  real  property  managed  by  them, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Edwin  Blagdon  Morgan,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  though  of  English 


birth,  has  been  actively  identified  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  West,  and 
especially  of  British  Columbia,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Pattullo,  vice-president,  has 
been  prominent  in  the  commercial  life  of 
Vancouver  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is 
classed  among  the  city’s  most  successful 
men. 

The  secretary  is  Major  J.  Reynolds  Titc, 
who  was  formerly  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
E.  B.  Morgan  &  Co.,  while  the  manager 
is  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brodie,  formerly  the 
Vancouver  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Toronto.  He  has  had  an  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  financial  circles  throughout 
Canada. 

The  company  maintains  a  branch  office 
in  London,  England,  at  Threadneedle 
House,  Bishopsgate,  under  the  joint 
management  of  Messrs.  L.  W.  Jenkins 
and  W.  E.  Duncan. 


WOODTHORPE,  BEYAN  &  CO. 

In  the  year  1913  a  branch  of  the  firm 
of  Woodthorpe,  Bevan  &  Co.,  chartered 
accountants,  of  Leadenhall  Buildings, 
London,  England,  was  opened  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

This  firm,  which  is  represented  in  five 
continents,  was  established  in  London 
over  25  years  ago,  In  the  United  States 
they  have  agencies  at  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  ;  in  South 
Africa,  at  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley; 
in  Australia,  at  Perth,  Sydney,  Fremantle, 
and  Melbourne  ;  and  in  India,  at  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

The  head  of  the  firm  is  Mr.  John  W. 
Woodthorpe,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in 
England  and  Wales  since  1880,  a  fellow 
since  1891,  and  has  been  on  the  council 
of  that  body  for  many  years.  Associated 
with  him  in  the  business  are  three  sons, 
Messrs.  John  B.  Woodthorpe,  F.C.A., 
W.  E.  Woodthorpe,  F.C.A.,  and  Percy 
Woodthorpe,  A.C.A. 

The  Vancouver  branch  is  conducted 


under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Woodthorpe,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
London  office  for  twenty  years  prior  to 
leaving  for  British  Columbia.  He  was 
admitted  to  membership  of  the  Institute 
in  1901  and  became  a  fellow  in  1910. 

m 

YORKSHIRE  GUARANTEE  AND 
SECURITIES  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

The  Yorkshire  Guarantee  and  Securities 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  at 
Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1889 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,500,000, 
of  which  $1,374,950  has  been  subscribed. 

The  company  established  itself  in  Van¬ 
couver  shortly  after  its  incorporation  in 
England,  and  conducts  a  general  trust 
company’s  business  throughout  the  lower 
mainland  of  British  Columbia  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.  It 
also  acts  as  general  agents  in  British 
Columbia  for  the  Yorkshire  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  York,  England,  and 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  two  companies  which  write  all 
classes  of  insurance  with  the  exception 
of  life  risks. 

The  directorate  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  The  chairman  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Wheatley,  J.P.,  of  Mirfield  ;  the  managing 
director  is  Mr.  George  P.  Norton,  of 
Huddersfield;  while  the  remainder  of  the 
directors  include  Messrs.  Edwin  Gray,  of 
York,  W.  H.  Armitage,  J.P.,  of  Hudders¬ 
field,  D.  M.  Nicholson,  of  Wath-on-Dearne, 
and  Sir  William  Raynor,  of  Huddersfield. 
The  manager  in  Canada  is  Mr.  R.  Kerr 
Houlgate,  who  took  up  the  position  some 
16  years  ago  and  was  formerly  engaged 
in  the  banking  profession  in  England. 

The  company’s  offices  at  Vancouver  are 
situated  in  a  fine  ten-story  building, 
which  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Yorkshire 
Guarantee  and  Securities  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  The  building  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  in 
the  city  of  Vancouver. 
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GOVERNMENT  STREET,  VICTORIA. 


HE  city  of  Victoria, 
the  political  capital 
of  British  Columbia 
and  one  of  the  fair¬ 
est  spots  in  the 
Dominion,  was 
founded  in  March 
1843,  when  Sir  James 
Douglas  transferred  the  western  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Vancouver  Island. 

At  the  time  that  Fort  Vancouver  was 
built,  that  is  in  1825,  the  boundary  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States 
had  not  been  defined,  a  fact  which 
naturally  led  to  disputes  between  the 
colonists  of  the  two  nations.  As  Fort 
Vancouver  lay  within  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  States,  Sir  James  Douglas,  then  in 
control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company’s 
interests  on  the  Pacific  slope,  decided  to 
replace  Fort  Vancouver  by  a  post  farther 
north.  The  expedition  to  establish  the 
new  headquarters  left  Fort  Vancouver  on 
the  first  day  of  March  1843,  and  arrived 
in  Camosun  Bay,  Vancouver  Island,  on  the 
13th  of  the  month.  Few  would  recognize 
in  Victoria,  as  it  stands  to-day,  the  picture 
that  unfolded  itself  as  the  vessel  sailed  to 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 

its  anchorage.  Bancroft  thus  described 
the  scene  :  “It  was  indeed  primeval  in 
appearance.  Before  them  lay  a  vast 
ocean-bound  body  of  land  upon  which 
no  white  man  now  stood.  Not  a  human 
habitation  was  in  sight,  not  a  beast, 
scarcely  a  bird.  Even  the  distant  murmur 
of  the  voiceless  wood  was  drowned  by  the 
gentle  beating  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore.” 

Had  Douglas  been  asked  to  find  a 
commercial  port  he  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  have  gone  elsewhere,  but  the  main 
requirement  was  the  suitability  of  the  land 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Camosun  ful¬ 
filled  this  requirement,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Douglas  elected  to  transfer  his  herds 
there  must  be  ascribed  the  existence  of 
Victoria  as  we  know  it.  Within  three 
months  the  fort  was  erected  and  the 
foundations  of  the  future  city  laid. 

The  International  boundary  question  was 
finally  settled  in  1846,  when  the  wisdom  of 
Douglas,  in  moving  to  Vancouver  Island, 
was  confirmed  by  the  extension  of  the 
existing  boundary  along  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Fort  Vancouver  at  once  fell 
into  disuse  as  a  distributing  centre  and 
Victoria  took  its  place.  Farming  opera¬ 
tions  were  continued  with  considerable 
activity,  and  merchantmen  and  war  vessels 
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commenced  to  call  at  Camosun  Bay  to 
replenish  their  stores.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  was  another  factor  that 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  the 
station,  the  miners  taking  advantage  of  the 
well-organized  service  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  to  trade  their  gold  at 
Victoria  for  such  articles  as  they  needed. 

Victoria  attained  political  importance 
early  in  its  career.  Vancouver  Island  was 
created  a  Crown  Colony  in  1849,  and  seven 
years  later  the  first  legislative  assembly 
met  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  trading  post.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1862  that  incor¬ 
poration  as  a  city  was  obtained,  and  even 
then  the  population  was  considerably 
under  3,000.  Four  years  afterwards  the 
Crown  Colonies  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia  were  united  and  Victoria 
elected  the  political  capital  of  the  province 
thus  formed. 

To-day  Victoria  ranks  among  the  first 
twelve  cities  in  the  Dominion  in  point  of 
population,  over  50,000  people  making 
their  homes  within  its  limits.  Its  situation 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  some  70  miles 
distant  from  Vancouver,  and  overlooking 
the  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  is  charming  ;  the  journey  from 


1.  DOUGLAS  STREET,  LOOKING  NORTH. 

3-  GOVERNMENT  STREET,  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  EMPRESS  HOTEL. 


2.  THE  INNER  HARBOUR. 

4.  SUBURBS  OF  VICTORIA. 
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Vancouver  through  Plumper's  Sound,  in 
fact,  beggars  all  description.  The  city 
itself  is  as  pleasing  as  its  surroundings, 
and,  seen  from  the  steamer,  creates  a  most 
favourable  impression.  On  two  sides  of 
the  quay  are  the  Provincial  Government 
Buildings  and  the  famous  Empress  Hotel. 
Both  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the 
finest  structures  of  their  kind  on  the 
continent,  and  their  architectural  beauty 
is  given  prominence  by  a  setting  of  lawns 
and  flower-beds.  The  general  plan  and 
design  of  the  harbour  walls,  together  with 
the  adjacent  roads  and  boulevards,  are  in 
close  harmony  with  the  buildings,  for 
which  they  form  a  dignified  and  appro¬ 
priate  setting.  The  Government  Buildings 
are  daily  visited  by  numbers  of  tourists, 
who  find  the  museums  there  maintained 
of  absorbing  interest.  The  collection  of 
birds,  animals,  and  fishes  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  in  Western  America,  while 
the  Museums  of  Minerals  and  of  Botany, 
Forestry,  Fruits,  and  Grains  tell  more 
plainly  than  words  and  figures  how  richly 
endowed  is  the  province  of  British 
Columbia. 

The  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
known  as  Government  Street,  leads 
directly  down  to  the  quay,  and  contains 
the  principal  shops  and  buildings  as  well 
as  the  handsome  edifice  devoted  to  the 
postal  service.  Between  Government 
Street  and  the  water-front  is  Wharf  Street, 
the  main  artery  of  the  wholesale  district 
and  upon  which  stand  many  large  ware¬ 
houses  stocked  with  commodities  originat¬ 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  Victoria 
is  the  home  of  many  important  commercial 
houses  whose  activities  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Vancouver  Island,  but  include 
the  whole  of  the  Pacific  province.  There 
are  also  a  few  manufacturing  industries 
which  employ  a  large  number  of  hands. 
These  are  situated  mainly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city.  Wharf  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Streets  are  intersected  by  numerous 
thoroughfares  upon  which  rise  large  office 
buildings,  hotels,  theatres,  and  various 
institutions.  Of  the  latter  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  is  the  most 
noticeable,  and  is  well  patronized  by 
men  of  all  ages.  The  Public  Library 
and  the  Court  House,  the  former  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  are  also  fine 
structures. 

Victoria  is  justly  termed  throughout 
Canada  the  most  “  English  ”  city  of  the 


Dominion.  It  is  less  American  than 
Vancouver,  less  Canadian  than  Winnipeg, 
less  French  than  Montreal.  The  educated 
Englishman,  especially,  is  more  numerous 
in  Victoria  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
Canada,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  his  influence, 
in  dress  and  speech,  that  Victoria  owes 
this  appellation. 

That  the  climate  and  scenery  have 
combined  to  attract  the  immigrant  from 
the  British  Isles  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
the  former  being  similar  to  that  of  south¬ 
west  England.  Many  of  Victoria’s  leading 
men  were  born  in  the  Motherland  and 
give  evidence  in  this  outlying  corner  of 
the  empire  of  a  love  for  comfort  and  a 
distaste  for  empty  display.  This  trait 
finds  expression  in  commodious  and  well- 
built  residences,  many  of  which  are 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  typical  homes 
of  Britain.  Many  houses  are  surrounded 
with  walled-in  enclosures  which  are 
laid  out  in  lawns  and  flower-beds.  In 
the  clubs,  of  which  the  “Union”  and  the 
“  Pacific  ”  are  the  most  prominent,  the 
same  ideas  are  carried  out  and  everywhere 
a  home-like  atmosphere  prevails.  Even 
the  ladies  have  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  sisters  in  London  and  built  for 
themselves  a  place  of  refuge  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  “  Alexandra.” 

There  are  few  cities  in  Canada — most 
people  will  insist  that  there  is  none — which 
have  such  delightful  residential  quarters 
and  suburbs.  More  than  one  business 
man,  in  fact,  has  been  led  to  settle  in 
Victoria,  not  because  it  is  the  best  town 
in  which  to  pursue  his  business,  but 
because  it  possesses  such  exceptional 
advantages  as  a  residential  town.  Even 
the  streets  adjacent  to  the  business  quarter 
are  quiet,  well-shaded  thoroughfares  such  as 
are  rarely  found  in  such  close  proximity 
to  busy  arteries  of  commerce.  The 
suburbs  that  lie  a  mile  or  a  little  more 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  combine  all 
the  attractions  of  the  country  and  the 
seaside,  and  at  the  same  time  are  within 
a  few  minutes’  tram-ride  of  the  shops  and 
offices.  Oak  Bay,  a  favourite  residential 
district  with  English  people,  includes  in 
its  boundaries  the  new  district  of  Uplands, 
which,  situated  within  three  miles  of  the 
city,  ranks  among  the  loveliest  residential 
quarters  on  the  American  continent.  It 
consists  of  about  450  acres  of  high,  rolling 
land,  covered  with  groves  of  oak-trees,  and 
overlooks  the  waters  of  Cadboro  and  Oak 
Bays,  while  in  the  distance  can  be  seen 


the  glittering  snow-capped  summits  of  the 
Olympic  Mountains.  The  Royal  Victoria 
Yacht  Club  has  secured  a  site  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cadboro  Bay,  and  is  erecting 
a  palatial  club-house  there.  In  this 
neighbourhood  also  are  the  finest  golf 
links  in  British  Columbia. 

To  the  east  of  the  city  is  Esquimalt, 
where  for  many  years  a  naval  base  was 
maintained  by  the  British  Admiralty.  The 
Dockyard,  to  which  is  attached  a  large 
dry  dock  nearly  500  ft.  in  length,  has 
now  been  handed  over  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  is  the  Pacific  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Canadian  Navy.  Esquimalt 
was  formerly  a  very  popular  station  with 
civil  officials  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty, 
for  it  is  a  charming  spot  that  offers 
excellent  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  sport. 
The  harbour  here  is  used  more  in  the 
winter  months  than  in  the  summer,  when 
most  vessels  find  good  anchorage  in 
Victoria  Harbour.  The  entrance  to  the 
latter  is  narrow  and  intricate  and  rather 
shallow,  although  there  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  ocean-going  vessels  to 
enter. 

Nearer  to  the  city  Beacon  Hill  Park  and 
the  Gorge  Park  afford  delightful  retreats 
in  the  summer.  The  latter  is  a  most 
entrancing  spot,  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Victoria  Arm  at  a  point  where  the  waters 
narrow  and  sweep  through  a  gorge 
widening  into  a  splendid  reach  for  boating 
and  canoeing.  The  banks  are  partly  laid 
out  in  pleasure  gardens,  and  winding  paths 
afford  lovely  walks  through  the  woods. 
Beacon  Hill  Park  consists  of  300  acres 
of  recreation  grounds,  and  while  totally 
different  in  character  from  the  Gorge 
Park,  is  equally  attractive. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for 
Victoria  in  commercial  and  industrial 
affairs,  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that 
development  will  leave  its  natural  beauties 
unscathed.  Too  many  cities  in  Canada 
have  suffered  in  the  name  of  progress  or 
utility ;  too  many  have  been  shorn  of 
their  charm  by  the  devastating  activity  of 
the  industrial  magnate.  Fortunately  it  is 
not  necessary  that  this  should  be  the  case 
where  Victoria  is  concerned,  since  the 
surrounding  countryside  contains  many 
sites  upon  which  factories  and  warehouses 
may  be  advantageously  constructed  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  appearance  of  the 
town.  Those  who  know  the  city  will 
agree  that  so  fair  a  gem  deserves  an 
untarnished  setting. 


1.  MOUNT  BAKER  FROM  OAK  BAY.  2.  SHOAL  BAY.  3.  THE  GORGE  BRIDGE.  4.  BEACON  HILL  PARK 
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McDIARMID,  GAHAN,  AND  WHITE 

The  members  of  the  firm  of  McDiarmid, 
Gahan,  and  White  are  solicitors  of  high 
standing  in  legal  circles  of  Victoria,  where 
they  conduct  a  general  practice  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  and  look  after  the  legal 
affairs  of  the  British  Columbia  Telephone 
Company. 

Mr.  F.  A.  McDiarmid  is  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  receiving  his  education  in  the  law  at 
Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto.  He  was  called  to 
the  Ontario  Bar  in  1894,  anc^  practised  for 
some  years  in  the  town  of  Lindsay.  In 
1910  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  British 
Columbia,  and  the  same  year  settled  in 
Victoria,  taking  over  the  duties  of  city 
solicitor.  This  position  he  held  until  1912, 
in  which  year  he  commenced  a  general  and 
independent  practice.  He  is  now  solicitor 
and  parliamentary  agent  for  the  Union  of 
British  Columbia  Municipalities,  having 
specialized  in  municipal  law,  and  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Seamen’s  Institute.  He  was 
joined  by  Messrs.  Gahan  and  White  in 
November  1913. 

Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Gahan  is,  like  Mr. 
McDiarmid,  a  Canadian.  His  stud}?  of  the 
law  was  conducted  in  British  Columbia, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  in  1903.  Prior  to  joining  Mr. 
McDiarmid  he  practised  in  Pentiston  for 
five  years.  He  specializes  in  commercial 
law,  but  much  of  his  work  is  of  an  advisory 
nature  in  regard  to  investments.  His  long 
residence  in  the  Pacific  province  has  given 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  governing  every  description  of 
enterprise,  and  on  behalf  of  numerous 
clients,  both  in  England  and  Canada,  he 
controls  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
capital.  He  is  managing  director  of  the 
Victoria  Land  Investment  Trust,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  England, 

The  third  partner,  Mr.  A.  Moresby 
White,  also  takes  care  of  the  financial 
interests  of  many  English  investors  in 
British  Columbia  enterprises.  He  is  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  studied  the  law 


in  his  native  country,  coming  to  British 
Columbia  in  1909. 


WESTERN  DOMINION  LAND  AND  INVEST¬ 
MENT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Among  the  financial  houses  of  Victoria 
is  the  well-known  firm  which  bears  the 
name  of  Western  Dominion  Land  and 
Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  and  which, 
through  its  London  office,  has  become 
exceedingly  well  known  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  head  office  is  at  Victoria,  and 
a  branch  office  is  maintained  at  Sidney. 

While  the  company  is  perhaps  best 
known  from  its  operations  in  the  real 
estate  and  mortgage  fields,  it  also  occupies 
a  very  prominent  position  in  stockbroking 
circles.  It  has  seats  on  the  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Calgary,  and  Spokane  Stock 
Exchanges,  and  is  in  touch  with  all  the 
stock  markets  throughout  Canada  and 
America.  It  has  recently  floated  the 
Sidney  Rubber  Roofing  Company,  Ltd., 
and  the  Sidney  Water  Company,  in  both 
of  which  a  large  amount  of  English  capital 
has  been  invested.  The  company  also 
carries  on  an  insurance  business. 

The  company  holds  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  property  in  Victoria  City  and 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and  is  interested  in 
the  large  tourist  hotel  which  has  recently 
been  erected  at  Brentwood  Bay,  about  12 
miles  from  Victoria. 

During  the  past  year  the  experience  of 
the  company  has  been  that  the  amount  of 
English  capital  available  for  mortgage 
investments  has  not  decreased  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  but  there  is  very  little 
money  available  for  real  estate  speculation. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  should 
give  an  impetus  to  business  in  the  cities  of 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  and  the  bright 
crop  prospects  should  ensure  an  early 
return  to  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Victor  Eliot,  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  head  office,  is  an  Englishman  who 
settled  in  Canada  in  1904.  He  was  at  first 


connected  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  but 
subsequently  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Bevan,  Gore,  and  Eliot,  Ltd.  The  latter 
firm  was  incorporated  with  the  Western 
Dominion  Land  and  Investment  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  1911. 

RAMSAY'S  MACHINE  WORKS 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Ramsay,  the  owner  of  Ram¬ 
say's  Machine  Works  of  Victoria,  B.C., 
founded  his  business  in  1904,  undertaking 
the  repair  and  manufacture  of  all  parts  of 
machinery,  and  acting  as  machinist  and 
engineer. 

His  first  establishment  consisted  of  a 
small  shop  in  which  but  three  men  were 
engaged,  but  operations  are  now  conducted 
in  a  spacious  workshop  assessed  at  a 
value  of  #37,000,  while  from  18  to  20  men 
are  employed. 

The  plant,  valued  at  #18,000,  is  driven  by 
30-horse-power  electric  motors.  All  the 
appliances  are  as  modern  as  Mr.  Ramsay 
has  been  able  to  obtain,  and  there  are  few 
classes  of  machine  work  that  he  cannot 
undertake. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Ramsay 
furnished  and  installed  the  machinery  of 
the  Government  tug  Point  Ellice,  and  many 
other  tow-boats  and  freighters.  Special 
machinery  such  as  cargo  winches,  steam 
capstans,  and  pumps  are  also  manu¬ 
factured. 

Mr.  Ramsay  is  sole  agent  for  British 
Columbia  for  the  well-known  firm  of  Ross 
and  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  from  whom  he 
imports  marine  engines  and  boilers.  His 
business  extends  throughout  the  whole  of 
British  Columbia. 

A  native  of  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  Mr.  Ramsay  came  to  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  in  1887,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
about  three  years,  and  proceeded  to  Victoria 
in  1890,  entering  the  employ  of  the  Albion 
Iron  Works  Company,  where  he  remained 
for  14  years,  10  years  of  which  he  was  chief 
mechanic  and  general  foreman. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK 


WRITER  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  main 
resources  of  New 
Brunswick  allitera- 
tively — Farm,  Forest, 
and  Fish.  The  latter, 
of  course,  are  found 
in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  lakes  of  New  Brunswick  only 
covering  about  70  square  miles.  In  1913 
the  province  produced  fish  to  the  value  of 
$4,264,054,  a  figure  exceeded  by  British 
Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  only  among  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Herrings 
are  the  principal  fish  caught,  while  next  in 
importance  come  sardines,  lobsters,  cod, 
smelts,  salmon,  shellfish,  alewives,  hake, 
haddock,  and  rock-cod.  Altogether  it  is 
estimated  that  about  20,000  men  are 
engaged  either  in  the  fishing  fleets  or  the 
canneries.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
have  of  recent  years  been  forced  to  give 
much  careful  attention  to  the  fisheries 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  unscientific  measures  and 
an  improvident  disregard  for  the  future 
on  the  part  of  the  fishing  companies, 
certain  branches  of  the  industry  have 
suffered.  The  production  of  oysters,  for 


instance,  showed  an  alarming  decrease 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
but  matters  are  now  gradually  improving. 
In  the  salmon  and  lobster  fisheries 
especially  most  useful  work  is  being 
performed  in  the  hatcheries  conducted 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  principal  industry  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture,  is 
lumbering.  The  forests  of  this  maritime 
province  are  very  extensive,  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Government  service  esti¬ 
mating  that  there  are  9,000,000  acres  of 
commercial  timber  within  the  provincial 
boundaries.  This  does  not  seem  very 
large  when  compared  with  the  100,000,000 
acres  of  British  Columbia  or  Quebec,  or 
the  70,000,000  acres  of  Ontario,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  lumber 
industry  of  no  mean  proportions.  During 
19 1 1  the  value  of  the  lumber  cut  amounted 
to  about  7I  million  dollars.  The  principal 
wood  is  spruce,  but  New  Brunswick  is  more 
notable,  perhaps,  for  its  many  varieties 
of  hardwoods,  such  as  maple,  elm,  oak, 
birch,  beech,  and  ash.  The  presence 
of  these  higher  class  woods  should 
stimulate  the  m  mufacture  of  furniture 
in  the  province  ;  at  present  much  of  the 
timber  is  exported  to  Great  Britain. 

The  first  record  of  lumbering  in  New 
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Brunswick  goes  back  to  the  year  1700, 
when  masts  were  cut  for  the  French 
Navy.  In  1722  the  British  Government 
passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  cutting 
or  destroying  of  white  pine-trees  12  in. 
and  upwards  in  diameter  on  Government 
lands,  and  in  1829  the  same  law  was 
applied  to  granted  lands.  A  little  later, 
so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  British 
Government  to  ensure  a  supply  of  masts 
for  His  Majesty's  vessels,  that  all  pine-trees 
suitable  for  masts  were  reserved  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  surveyors  or  deputies  were 
empowered  to  seize  all  pine  timber  found 
in  the  possession  of  any  person,  even 
if  it  were  cut  on  his  own  lands. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  early 
timber-cutting  prohibitions  of  the  British 
Government  were  not  to  some  extent 
perpetuated  in  provincial  legislation.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  greed  of  manufacturers 
has  been  responsible  for  much  depletion 
of  the  forest  ;  while  a  still  more  serious 
loss  has  been  incurred  through  the 
non -adopt ion  of  efficient  methods  of  fire 
prevention.  Conflagrations  which  have 
desolated  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
land  have  been  caused  by  carelessness  in 
leaving  a  camp-fire  unwatched,  by  throw¬ 
ing  down  a  match,  or  by  sparks  from 
a  railway  engine.  The  latter  was  made 
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the  subject  of  serious  complaint  recently 
before  the  Commission  of  Conservation, 
and  certain  legislation  has  now  been 
enacted  which  should  at  any  rate  diminish 
the  danger  of  further  loss  from  this  source. 
At  the  order  of  the  Surveyor-General  each 
railway  company  operating  in  New 
Brunswick  is  now  obliged,  between 
May  ist  and  December  ist  of  each  year, 
to  provide  a  motor  speeder,  manned  by  at 
least  three  men,  to  patrol  15  minutes  after 
each  train  running  through  forest  country. 
Other  legislation  calls  for  the  appointment 
of  special  foresters,  and  it  is  a  good  sign 
that  a  little  reforestation  is  already  being 
done.  A  company  has  imported  a  large 
number  of  trees  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  commenced  to 
reforest  a  section  of  its  holdings,  part  of 
which  are  freehold  and  part  Crown  lands. 
These  trees  are  being  planted  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  growth  is  more 
rapid  than  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
province. 

The  presence  of  these  forests  has 
naturally  had  its  influence  over  the 
industrial  life  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are 
producing  goods  in  which  timber  is  the 
principal  raw  material.  Lumber  mills 
are  found  everywhere,  and  most  towns 
have  a  wood-working  factory  of  some 
kind.  There  are  also  a  few  pulp  mills, 
most  of  which  are  in  Northumberland 
County.  The  textile  industry  is  also  well 
developed,  the  climate  being  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and 
raw  cotton  being  easily  obtained  from  the 
cotton  belt  of  the  United  States. 

In  common  with  other  provinces  in 
Eastern  Canada,  New  Brunswick  has  been 
divided  into  counties,  many  of  which  are 
named  after  the  English  shires.  In  alpha¬ 
betical  order  these  counties  are  :  Albert, 
Carleton,  Charlotte,  Gloucester,  Kent,  King’s, 
Madawaska,  Northumberland,  Queen’s, 
Restigouche,  St.  John,  Sunbury,  Victoria, 
Westmoreland,  and  York,  and  together  they 
cover  an  area  of  17,910,400  acres — the 
area  of  New  Brunswick.  The  largest  is 
Northumberland  County,  which  includes 
within  its  boundaries  3,033,985  acres,  while 
York  and  Restigouche  counties  are  next  in 
importance,  so  far  as  magnitude  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  2,307,367  acres  and  2,092,595 
acres  respectively. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  counties  is 
Restigouche,  of  which  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  be  said.  Only  about  one- 


tenth  of  the  land  is  at  present  under 
cultivation,  but  it  is  expected  that  wider 
settlement  will  soon  be  achieved,  since  the 
Provincial  Government  has  thrown  open 
about  10,000  acres  of  forest  land  for  the 
purpose  of  free  grants.  This  land  is 
situated  within  easy  distance  of  the  rail¬ 
way  and  100  acres  may  be  obtained  on 
payment  of  #5  for  the  survey.  Before  the 
official  grant  will  be  issued,  however,  the 
settler  must  reside  3  years  on  the  land, 
put  10  acres  under  cultivation,  and  build  a 
house  measuring  16  by  20  ft.  In  addition 
he  is  called  upon  to  do  130  worth  of 
work  on  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  land  in  this  tract  is  stated  to  be  fertile, 
but  many  parts  of  Restigouche  County  are 
entirely  unsuited  for  agriculture.  As  a  big- 
game  country  it  is  hard  to  beat — moose, 
caribou,  and  deer  thriving  in  abundance. 

Along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county  there  flows  the  Restigouche 
River,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  county 
of  Madawaska  and  flows  into  Chaleur  Bay. 
This  river  is  famed  for  its  salmon  and 
trout  fishing,  much  of  the  water  being 
leased  by  wealthy  Americans  who  have 
built  luxurious  fishing  lodges  along  its 
banks.  Good  fishing  can  be  obtained, 
however,  on  payment  of  certain  fees,  and 
the  supply  of  salmon  is  assured  by  the 
establishment  of  a  hatchery  at  Flatlands, 
a  few  miles  above  Campbellton,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
The  Esaminac,  Nouvelle,  Charlo,  and 
Jacquet  Rivers  are  all  well  known  as 
fishing  streams,  and  splendid  duck,  goose, 
and  brant  shooting  may  be  had  in  their 
vicinity. 

Restigouche  County  has  also  very  exten¬ 
sive  forests,  and  many  logging  camps  have 
been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
mentioned  above.  With  these  at  their 
back  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
towns  of  Campbellton  and  Dalhousie, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche 
River  on  its  southern  bank,  should  have 
become  lumber  centres  of  some  importance. 

Campbellton. — The  town  of  Campbellton 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Restigouche  River,  at  the  head  of  deep¬ 
water  navigation.  Along  both  sides  of  the 
river  there  stretch  low  ranges  of  hills  with 
occasional  high  peaks,  while  just  south  of 
the  town  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  rises  to 
a  height  of  1,000  ft.  The  surrounding 
scenery  cannot  be  surpassed  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  tourists  have  often 
expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  many  de- 
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lightful  panoramas  that  meet  the  view  on 
driving  up  or  down  the  river  on  either  side 
— of  wooded  hills,  resplendent  in  richly 
hued  foliage,  of  babbling  brook  or  silent 
pool,  with  all  the  accompanying  allurements 
that  are  to  be  found  only  on  Nature’s  can¬ 
vas,  of  placid  river  dotted  with  islands  of 
green  ;  of  quiet,  pastoral  landscape — all 
making  an  almost  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
jaded  mind  and  body. 

Campbellton  is  not  without  historic 
interest.  It  was  here  that  the  last  sea 
battle  between  the  English  and  French 
was  fought  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
northern  half  of  this  continent,  and  to 
this  day  along  the  shores  of  the  river 
can  be  found  many  evidences  of  the 
struggle.  Old  muskets,  sabres,  cannon 
balls,  and  other  relics  have  been  unearthed 
along  the  Quebec  shore  at  many  points, 
and  just  about  a  mile  above  Campbellton 
two  old  cannon  were  found  embedded  in 
the  sands.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the 
remains  of  an  old  French  frigate  were 
plainly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
opposite  the  town. 

Campbellton  was  first  settled  in  the 
year  1793  by  John  Duncan  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  He  called  the  place  “  Water- 
syde,”  by  which  it  was  known  until  the 
shipbuilding  industry  commenced,  when 
it  was  called  Martin’s  Point,  in  honour 
of  Captain  Martin,  who  operated  the  ship¬ 
building  yard  at  that  place.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  name  was  changed  to 
Campbellton,  in  honour  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  Lord  Campbell. 

Fishing  and  lumbering  formed  the  chief 
industries  of  the  people  for  a  number  of 
years,  pursued  under  all  the  disadvantages 
and  hardships  of  pioneer  days.  But  the 
early  settlers  built  better  than  they  knew, 
for  in  1876  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was 
completed  and  the  little  village  of  Camp¬ 
bellton  was  made  a  divisional  point  of 
the  system.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  real  development  of  the  town.  The 
country  was  opened  up  for  settlement 
and  the  influx  into  the  town  continued 
slowly  but  steadily  year  after  year.  In 
1889  the  town  was  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Legislature,  after  which  the  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in  any  modern  com¬ 
munity  were  gradually  installed,  consisting 
of  water,  sewerage,  and  electric  light 
systems,  fire-fighting  appliances,  police 
protection,  permanent  pavements,  and 
others.  The  progress  and  growth  was 
remarkable.  From  the  little  village  of  a 
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few  scattered  dwellings  Campbellton  had 
grown  to  a  busy,  thriving  town  of  5,000 
inhabitants,  its  area  covering  about  one 
square  mile. 

Then  came  that  disastrous  day,  July  11, 
1910,  when  occurred  the  great  fire  which 
wiped  the  town  out  of  existence,  rendering 
its  5,000  inhabitants  homeless  and  destroy¬ 
ing  about  $6,000,000  worth  of  property. 
The  story  of  how  the  people,  under  the 
shadow  of  such  a  catastrophe,  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  immediately  commenced 
to  rebuild  their  homes  ;  of  their  persever¬ 
ing  purpose  and  undaunted  energy  in 
surmounting  the  stupendous  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  re-establishing  themselves 
in  business,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  three  short  years 
the  town  has  been  practically  rebuilt, 
and  that,  too,  with  buildings  of  a  larger 
and  better  class  than  before.  On  Water 
Street,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  of  new 
building  laws,  there  are  many  fine  brick 
and  stone  structures,  the  equal  of  any 
to  be  found  in  any  town  of  similar  size 
in  the  provinces.  There  has  also  been  a 
great  advance  in  the  class  of  residences 
erected,  both  as  regards  architectural 
appearance  and  value.  The  citizens  and 
business  men  of  Campbellton  are  justly 
proud  that  so  much  has  been  done  in 
three  short  years,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  solidity  of  Campbellton's  business 
institutions. 

Many  civic  improvements  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  town  since  the  fire, 
chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  electric  lighting  and  power  plant. 
The  new  plant  consists  of  two  units  each 
of  gas  producers,  gas  engines,  electric 
generators,  exciters,  etc.  The  installation 
was  completed  in  1911,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  more  than 
one-half  in  the  running  expenses  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  steam  plant.  In 
addition  to  lighting  the  streets  and 
supplying  stores  and  residences  with 
current  for  lighting  purposes  there  is 
sufficient  current  available  for  small 
industries.  This  is  being  supplied  at  a 
very  reasonable  rate,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  number  of  motors  are  being  installed 
for  various  business  purposes. 

Another  asset  is  the  new  Grammar  and 
High  School  Building,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  It 
is  considered  the  most  up-to-date  school 
building  in  the  province,  having  12  large 
class-rooms,  an  assembly  hall,  and  rooms 


for  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
The  sanitary  arrangements,  heating  and 
ventilating  systems  are  the  very  latest 
products  of  scientific  skill,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  student  healthful  and  whole¬ 
some. 

Still  another  improvement  is  the  new 
fire  alarm  system  which  has  just  been 
installed.  It  is  of  the  famous  Gamewell 
type,  such  as  is  used  in  all  large  cities. 

Campbellton  has  one  of  the  finest  water 
systems  to  be  found  in  Canada.  The 
water  is  taken  from  lakes  in  the  virgin 
forest  and  is  at  all  times  perfectly  pure 
and  wholesome.  This,  with  a  splendid 
sewerage  system,  gives  the  people  every 
advantage  of  a  modern  town. 

The  growth  in  population  has  been 
retarded  very  little  by  the  fire.  Nearly 
all  those  who  temporarily  removed  from 
the  town  have  returned  and  built  homes 
for  themselves.  There  has  naturally  been 
a  considerable  influx  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  building  trades,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  have  permanently  settled  here. 
In  1901  the  population  was  2,652  as  given 
by  the  Dominion  census,  and  in  1911  it 
was  3,817.  At  present  it  is  estimated  at 
about  4,500. 

Campbellton  is  a  divisional  point  on 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  system,  with  a 
permanent  staff  of  dispatchers,  office  and 
freight  clerks,  besides  a  large  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  shops.  Upwards  of 
350  men  employed  in  the  railway  service 
reside  at  Campbellton.  The  International 
Railway,  a  new  line  running  to  St.  Leonards 
on  the  St.  John  River,  has  its  head  office 
and  shops  located  here,  employing  about 
150  men. 

Campbellton  also  has  a  fine  natural 
harbour,  accommodating  at  low  tide  large 
ocean-going  steamers  with  a  draught  of 
28  ft.,  and  the  Dominion  Government 
has  been  spending  large  sums  in  improve¬ 
ments  to  provide  the  facilities  required 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  the 
port.  A  large  dredge  has  recently  been  at 
work  and  docks  are  being  extended. 

The  harbour  in  conjunction  with  the 
good  railway  facilities  makes  the  town  the 
natural  distributing  centre  for  the  northern 
part  of  New  Brunswick,  the  whole  south 
shore  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  and  the 
Matapedia  Valley  up  as  far  as  St.  Flavie. 

Several  wholesale  firms  have  established 
branch  offices  and  warehouses  here. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  business 


done  at  Campbellton  can  be  gained  by 
comparing  the  statement  of  freight  and 
passenger  receipts  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  as  published  in  the  auditor- 
general's  report.  Campbellton  takes 
seventh  place  in  the  total  amount  of 
earnings,  the  only  places  showing  greater 
net  earnings  being  the  larger  cities,  such 
as  Montreal,  Halifax,  St.  John,  Sydney, 
Moncton,  and  Truro. 

The  lumber  shipments  have’  increased 
very  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years. 
About  the  time  the  town  was  incorporated 
the  lumber  cut  on  the  Restigouche  was 
about  20,000,000  ft.,  while  last  year  it 
had  reached  the  100,000,000  mark.  This 
year  the  total  will  probably  amount  to 
considerably  over  115,000,000  ft. 

Another  indication  of  the  importance  of 
Campbellton  as  a  business  centre  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  banks 
located  here,  each  doing  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  business.  These  are  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Campbellton  affords  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  establishment  of  industries 
incidental  to  the  lumber  trade,  among 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  furniture  factory,  small 
woodenware,  such  as  buckets,  tubs,  and 
handles  of  various  kinds.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  spruce  for  pulp  mills,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  mill  of  this  kind 
will  be  established  here  in  the  near  future 
as  several  capitalists  have  already  looked 
over  the  ground  with  this  end  in  view. 
For  a  furniture  factory  there  is  plenty  of 
hardwood  available  and  a  splendid  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  supplied  with  first-class  shipping 
facilities  at  hand.  The  raw  material  can 
be  obtained  with  very  little  expense  as 
there  are  large  tracts  of  hardwood  within 
4  or  5  miles  of  the  town,  besides  almost 
unlimited  quantities  farther  afield. 

There  is  also  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  establishment  of  a  boot  and  shoe 
factory  and  a  small  woodenware  factorv. 
There  is  a  large  territory  to  be  covered 
from  the  Eastern  Townships  to  Gaspe  in 
Quebec,  the  northern  part  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  portion  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  are  several  small  water  powers 
awaiting  development  in  close  proximity 
to  the  town,  capable  of  operating  small 
industries. 

While  the  Town  Council  has  not  made 
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any  law  regarding  the  inducements  to  he 
offered  proposed  industries,  they  have 
always  heretofore  dealt  with  each  par¬ 
ticular  case  on  its  merits,  and  this  policy 
seems  to  he  the  most  satisfactory  for  all 
concerned.  In  some  cases  a  fixed  rate  of 
assessment  was  granted,  in  others  a  total 
exemption  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  years, 
while  in  others  the  exemption  from  taxes 
was  coupled  with  a  merely  nominal  rate 
for  water.  These  concessions,  and  perhaps 
others,  could  probably  be  obtained  by  any 
company  wishing  to  establish  itself  here, 
if  the  merits  of  the  case  warranted  it. 

There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
labour,  skilled  and  unskilled.  The  latter 
receive  as  wages  from  91.50  to  9 2  per 
day,  while  skilled  mechanics  of  various 
kinds  receive  from  92  to  94  per  day. 
Female  household  servants,  for  whom 
there  is  an  active  demand  at  all  times, 
receive  from  9b  to  915  per  month,  with 
board. 

Dalhousie  has  a  population  of  about 
1,800;  the  Dominion  Census  of  1911  gave 
it  as  1,650.  A  branch  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  connects  it  with  other  parts  of  the 
province,  and  it  also  has  a  steamer  service 
to  various  points  on  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec  coasts.  There  is  a  well- 
sheltered  harbour  here  measuring  3  by 
miles  in  which  anchorage  is  good  in 
6  to  7  fathoms.  The  harbour  is  easy 
of  access  from  two  directions,  one  by  a 
narrow  channel  i£  cables  wide  with 
6  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide,  and 
the  other  over  a  flat  with  3  fathoms 
at  low  water.  There  are  several 
good  wharves  with  water  of  varying 
depths,  but  no  dock  for  repairs.  There 
would  seem  to  be  good  openings  at 
Dalhousie  for  manufacturers  of  wooden 
wares,  while  the  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
industries  might  well  be  extended. 

Four  counties  border  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Restigouche, 
their  names  from  west  to  east  being 
Madawaska,  Victoria,  Northumberland,  and 
Gloucester.  Unlike  Restigouche,  Mada¬ 
waska  is  very  largely  devoted  to  agriculture, 
the  valley  of  the  St.  John  River  and  much 
of  the  upland  being  extremely  fertile. 
Many  French  people  are  found  in  Mada¬ 
waska  owing,  doubtless,  ti  the  proximity  of 
the  province  of  Quebec.  Edmundston,  the 
county  town,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Temiscouata 
Railway,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
while  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railway, 


an  American  line,  passes  within  a  mile.  It 
is  an  important  lumbering  centre  and  a 
large  proportion  of  its  2,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  French,  are  engaged 
in  some  branch  of  the  lumber  industry. 
About  2  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town 
large  quantities  of  moulding  sand  are  being 
obtained  from  the  Madawaska  River. 

Similar  to  Madawaska  Countv  in  aspect 
and  the  fertility  of  its  land  is  Victoria 
County,  in  which  7,000  acres  of  land  have 
recently  been  thrown  open  to  settlement. 
This  land  is  part  of  50,000  acres  known  as 
the  Blue  Bell  Tract,  and  comprises  a  stretch 
of  rolling  upland  covered  with  many  trees, 
principally  hardwood,  free  from  underbush 
and  not  unlike  a  great  park.  The  soil  is 
a  reddish  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  the 
district  is  well  watered  by  the  Tobique 
River.  A  colonization  road  runs  through 
the  Blue  Bell  Tract  and  on  either  side  are 
lots  of  100  acres  each  which  settlers  may 
obtain  for  9i  an  acre,  paid  in  four  equal 
annual  instalments.  Much  of  the  timber 
in  Victoria  County  is  merchantable  and 
lumber  industries  have  sprung  up  at  various 
centres. 

Grand  Falls  is  a  thriving  town  of  2,000 
people  and  is  situated  on  the  C.P.R.  and 
the  St.  John  River,  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  river  drops  180  ft.  and  the  town 
may  be  said  to  be  the  limit  of  navigation 
for  small  craft  on  the  St.  John  River. 
Nearly  200,000  horse-power  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  Grand  Falls  and  used  not 
merely  in  the  immediate  vicinity  but  at 
other  towns  in  the  St.  John  Valley. 
This  is  the  county  town  of  Victoria 
County,  and  besides  possessing  a  number 
of  small  industries  is  the  centre  of  a 
big-game  district. 

To  the  west  of  Victoria  County  lies 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  already 
mentioned  as  the  largest  of  the  counties 
of  New  Brunswick.  Unlike  the  northern 
shire  of  England  after  which  it  is  named, 
Northumberland  has  no  huge  coal  supplies. 
The  whole  of  the  province,  in  fact,  is  poor 
in  minerals,  the  total  production  in  1912 
only  amounting  in  value  to  9771,004.  Of 
these,  gypsum,  lime,  and  iron  ore  were  the 
most  important.  In  Northumberland 
grindstones  are  the  only  mineral  obtained. 

The  most  important  industry  in  the 
county  is  lumbering,  and  numerous  saw¬ 
mills  are  distributed  throughout  the 
3,000,000  acres  of  which  it  consists.  At 
these  mills  are  cut  huge  quantities  of 
spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  while  millions 


of  feet  of  maple,  birch,  beech,  and  other 
hardwoods  are  annuallv  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  markets. 
Many  subsidiary  industries  have  sprung 
up,  paper-pulp  making  being  the  most 
important.  The  fisheries  of  Miramichi  Bav 
also  constitute  an  industry  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

The  county  is  drained  by  the  Miramichi 
River,  a  stream  with  multitudinous  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  maritime  districts  are  populous, 
but  in  the  regions  in  which  the  various 
branches  of  the  Miramichi  River  take  their 
rise  population  is  exceedingly  scanty  and 
the  country  of  the  wildest  aspect.  In 
parts  Northumberland  presents  an  even 
more  rugged  appearance  than  the  county 
of  Restigouche.  In  the  north-west,  in  the 
two  great  townships  of  North  Esk  and 
South  Esk,  are  1,500,000  acres,  but  of 
this  area  only  about  50,000  acres  are 
occupied,  and  of  this  barely  one-quarter 
cultivated.  Elsewhere,  however,  there  are 
very  fine  stretches  of  farming  land,  especi¬ 
ally  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  principal 
rivers.  In  these  districts  the  farming 
population  is  much  denser  and  yet  farms 
may  be  purchased  very  cheaply.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Miramichi  River  several 
comparatively  large  herds  of  cattle  are 
maintained  and  found  exceedingly  profit¬ 
able,  much  of  the  produce  being  sold  direct 
from  the  farm  to  the  lumber  camps  and 
sawmills. 

Along  the  lower  banks  of  the  Miramichi 
River  are  found  several  towns  engaged  in 
lumbering,  fishing,  and  canning.  There 
has  also  been  commenced  at  Loggieville 
an  industry  of  peculiar  interest — the 
breeding  in  captivity  of  extremely  valuable 
foxes.  This  quaint  branch  of  animal 
husbandry  has  attained  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  a 
number  of  farms  are  now  being  conducted 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  It 
is  a  most  expensive  business  to  establish, 
however,  and  is  generally  conducted  by 
syndicates  or  companies.  The  two  largest 
towns  in  Northumberland  are  Newcastle 
and  Chatham. 

Newcastle. — Newcastle,  the  shiretown  of 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  Miramichi  River,  about  42 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  history  of  the  town,  or,  rather,  of  the 
district  of  which  it  is  now  the  centre,  dates 
from  about  the  year  1650,  when  a  party  of 
Acadians  arrived  there  from  Nova  Scotia. 
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It  was  not  until  the  year  1764,  however, 
that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
found  a  town.  In  that  year  there  arrived 
from  Scotland  a  Mr.  William  Davidson,  to 
whom  credit  is  generally  given  for  the 
birth  of  Newcastle.  This  gentleman 
obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  100,000 
acres,  and  as  years  went  by  he  was  joined 
by  other  settlers  from  Scotland  and  else¬ 
where.  He  was  the  first  to  erect  saw-mills 
on  the  Miramichi  River,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts  a  flourishing  colony  gradually 
grew  up  at  Newcastle  and  the  country 
surrounding  it.  There  were  indeed  few 
fairer  spots  in  the  province  than  this,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  attrac¬ 
tion  that  the  district  possessed  for  those 
early  settlers.  To  the  pleasing  aspect  of 
the  countryside  were  added  the  plentiful 
supplies  of  game  and  fish  contained  in  the 
woods  and  streams,  it  being  almost  an 
essential  in  those  primitive  days  that  a 
country  should  be  to  a  large  extent  self- 
supporting. 

Newcastle  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1899  and  now  has  a  population  of  3,200, 
a  figure  which  shows  a  small  increase  over 
the  Dominion  Census  returns  of  1911.  It 
is  a  picturesque  town,  the  principal  streets 
being  well  laid  out  and  radiating  from  a 
miniature  park  of  three  acres  situated  in 
the  centre.  Here  and  there  may  be  noticed 
a  building  of  substantial  proportions,  such 
as  the  County  Court  House,  the  High 
School,  the  Armoury,  and  the  Opera  House, 
while  several  churches  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  town.  With  incorporation  and  the 
increased  population  the  primitive  modes 
of  living  have  disappeared.  The  oil-lamp 
has  given  way  to  electric  light,  the  well  has 
been  replaced  by  a  comprehensive  water 
system,  and  proper  sanitation  is  accorded 
by  a  modern  sewerage  system.  Newcastle 
has  also  been  selected  by  the  Universal 
Radio  Syndicate  as  the  site  for  its  wireless 
telegraph  system,  and  a  wireless  station  is 
being  erected  whereby  communication 
will  be  established  with  stations  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  connected 
with  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  town  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  principal  centres  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Moncton,  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Fredericton 
being  from  2  to  5  hours  distant,  while 
Quebec  and  Montreal  can  be  reached  in 
10  and  15  hours  respectively.  Besides 


a  good  railway  service,  the  town  has 
excellent  shipping  facilities,  the  Miramichi 
River  forming  a  natural  harbour  of  some 
considerable  capacity.  This  harbour  may 
be  said  to  extend  to  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Miramichi  River,  or  about  50 
miles  from  its  mouth.  For  sea-going 
vessels  the  harbour  extends  a  distance  of 
8  miles  up  and  down.  In  this  distance 
there  are  eight  large  piers  or  wharves  at 
which  sea-going  vessels  load  timber  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  the  depth  at  low 
water  at  these  piers  is  not  less  than  22  ft. 
Vessels  carrying  as  much  as  3,000,000  ft. 
have  loaded  in  the  harbour,  and  schooners 
can  sail  upwards  and  downwards,  the 
channel  being  half  a  mile  wide  at  New¬ 
castle.  The  anchorage  gives  a  depth  of 
42  ft.  in  the  stream  with  good  bottom  for 
holding.  These  facilities  will  be  greatly 
increased  in  the  near  future,  probably  by 
the  times  these  lines  appear  in  print,  as 
the  Dominion  Government  is  about  to 
build  two  new  wharves  with  berths 
capable  of  accommodating  four  ocean¬ 
going  steamers  at  one  time.  Railway 
tracks  will  be  laid  along  these  wharves  so 
that  vessels  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded 
directly  from  or  to  the  trains. 

Its  harbour  is  but  one  of  the  enticing 
inducements  that  Newcastle  holds  out  to 
the  manufacturer  who  is  seeking  a  suitable 
site  for  a  factory.  Sufficient  labour  is  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  all  ordinary  demands,  wrnges 
ranging  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day  of  10 
hours,  while  the  Council  is  always  willing 
to  encourage  new  industries  by  making  tax 
concessions  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
surrounding  country,  too,  is  rich  in 
timber,  which  increases  the  advantages 
of  Newcastle  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  manufacturer  whose  products  require 
large  supplies  of  different  varieties  of  wood. 
In  addition  to  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar, 
which  all  go  to  the  numerous  saw-mills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance  various  kinds  of  maple,  birch, 
beech,  and  other  hardwoods.  Naturally 
this  forest  wealth  has  already  created  a 
lumber  industry  of  great  importance  not 
merely  at  Newcastle  but  at  other  towns  in 
the  Miramichi  Valley.  Within  a  radius  of 
2J-  miles  of  Newcastle,  ten  saw-mills  have 
been  established  and  have  an  annual 
output  of  about  75  million  feet  of  sawn 
lumber,  according  to  the  figures  compiled 
by  the  local  board  of  trade.  This  timber 
is  largely  shipped  to  the  English  market, 
although  a  considerable  quantity  goes  to 
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American  ports,  and  a  domestic  trade  is 
now  being  built  up.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  quarries  adjacent  to  the  town, 
the  stone  of  which  has  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  several  of  the  public 
buildings  at  Ottawa,  the  cathedral  at 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  and  most  of  the  local 
public  buildings. 

As  a  sporting  centre  Newcastle  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  towns  in  the  province, 
a  large  number  of  sportsmen,  many  of 
whom  come  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  making  it  their  head¬ 
quarters  or  starting-point  for  hunting  trips. 
Many  registered  guides,  without  one  of 
whom  no  non-resident  is  permitted  to  hunt, 
reside  in  and  around  Newcastle,  and  most 
of  them  maintain  comfortably  appointed 
camps  in  the  districts  through  which  they 
work.  Big  game,  such  as  moose,  caribou, 
deer,  and  bear,  is  to  be  found  in  plenty,  the 
necessary  hunting  licence  costing  $50. 
The  many  rivers  and  streams  which  flow 
through  the  district  abound  with  various 
kinds  of  fish,  but  fishing  privileges  are 
nearly  all  held  under  lease  from  the 
Government. 

Chatham,  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Miramichi  River,  about  40  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  not  without  a  certain  historical 
interest.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  one,  if  not  two,  important  forts  were 
built  by  the  French  during  their  occupancy 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  There  also 
stood  near  by  the  Chateau  de  Fronsac 
built  by  Monsieur  Mathieu  Forsythe,  last 
Seigneur  of  New  Brunswick,  and  occupied 
by  him  in  1732.  Monsieur  Forsythe,  it 
majr  be  noted,  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
being  born  there  in  1699,  but  entered  the 
service  of  France,  which  country  he  served 
for  some  time  as  commander  of  a  privateer 
under  the  French  Royal  Flag. 

To-day  Chatham  has  some  importance 
as  a  port  and  a  centre  of  the  lumber 
manufacturing  industry.  The  harbour  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  the  town  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Miramichi  River,  has 
good  anchorage,  and  offers  excellent 
shelter  from  wind  and  weather.  At  the 
entrance  are  bars  where  the  water  is  about 
2|  fathoms  deep  at  low  tide  ;  in  the  channel 
the  depth  of  water  is  from  4  to  5  fathoms 
and  in  places  8  fathoms.  There  are  a 
number  of  wharves  at  Chatham  with  a  vary¬ 
ing  depth  of  water  of  12  to  20  ft.,  but 
unfortunately  the  port  has  no  dock  for 
repairing  vessels.  Large  numbers  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  annually  load 


1.  ANNAPOLIS  VALLEY. 


2.  WOODSTOCK.  3.  FROM  FORT  HILL,  ST.  ANDREWS. 

4.  MAIN  STREET,  FREDERICTON. 
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sawn  lumber  here  for  British,  Continental, 
and  American  ports. 

The  fisheries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chatham  are  very  valuable,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  annual 
shipments  of  fish  from  this  port  amounts 
to  $800,000.  The  Miramichi  River  is  rich 
in  salmon,  bass,  eels,  smelt,  oysters,  and 
other  fish,  while  mackerel,  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  herring  are  caught  in  large  quantities 
in  Miramichi  Bay. 

As  we  have  remarked,  Chatham  is  a 
centre  of  the  lumber  industry  in  one 
branch  or  another,  in  which  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  factories  in  the  town  are 
engaged.  There  is  room  for  some  expan¬ 
sion,  however,  and  factories  might  well 
be  established  here  for  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  and  boxes  and  barrels.  A 
profitable  use  could  also  be  made  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  sawdust  which  at 
present  is  a  waste  product  of  the  saw-mills. 

In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  the  county  of  Gloucester,  the 
population  of  which  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  fisheries  of  Chaleur  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Next  to  Charlotte 
County,  in  fact,  Gloucester  is  the  most 
important  in  respect  of  its  fish  produce, 
and  practically  all  its  settled  communities 
are  situated  along  the  coast.  In  the  interior 
is  much  wild  land,  some  of  it  good  and 
some  of  it  very  poor.  In  the  immediate 
hinterland  of  the  small  coastal  towns, 
however,  not  a  little  land  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  agriculture  is  gradually  making 
headway.  There  is  also  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bathurst  a  little  iron  ore  and 
small  deposits  of  grindstones.  Bathurst, 
the  county  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
1,000  and  stands  on  Nipisquit  Bay,  an  arm 
of  Chaleur  Bay.  Improvements  are  being 
made  in  the  harbour  into  which  empty  four 
rivers,  one  of  them,  the  Nipisquit,  being 
renowned  far  and  wide  for  its  fly  salmon 
fishing.  Caraquet,  the  second  town  in 
importance,  is  a  lumber  town  and  fishing 
port  with  a  population  of  800.  Caraquet 
is  also  a  popular  summer  resort. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the 
northern  counties  of  New  Brunswick,  we 
now  come  to  the  better  settled  and  more 
productive  portions  of  the  province — more 
productive  at  least  so  far  as  agricultural 
land  is  concerned.  Through  the  south¬ 
west  portion  and  even  as  far  north  as  the 
counties  of  Victoria  and  Madawaska  runs 
the  St.  John  River,  the  valley  of  which  is 
among  the  most  noted  agricultural  areas 


of  Canada.  Professor  Sheldon,  in  his  re¬ 
port  on  the  agricultural  capacities  of  New 
Brunswick,  said  :  “  The  intervale  lands 

of  the  St.  John  and  other  valleys,  I  make 
bold  to  say,  are  among  the  most  valuable 
to  be  found  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  they  are  generally  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  sometimes  forming  beautiful  and 
extensive  islands  in  mid-stream,  but 
usually  flanking  the  river  on  either  side. 
These  intervale  lands  are  annually  covered, 
more  or  less,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  by  the  spring  freshets  of  the  noble 
river  by  which  they  have  been  formed, 
and  are  as  often  enriched  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  mineral  and  vegetable  matter 
which  is  left  by  the  subsiding  waters. 
Generally  speaking,  these  intervales  are 
clothed  by  a  thick  sward  of  rich  and  varied 
grasses,  forming  an  herbage  unsurpassed, 
in  all  probability,  by  the  natural  grasses 
of  any  portion  of  the  American  continent 
and  equally  valuable  for  pasturage  or  for 
meadow. 

“To  the  upland  farms  adjoining,  many 
of  which  have  a  frontage  on  the  river, 
these  intervale  lands  are,  I  should  say, 
of  great  value.  Cutting  year  by  year  large 
crops  of  hay  of  which  the  quality  is  good, 
and  requiring  no  assistance  beyond  that 
which  the  freshets  supply,  they  provide 
a  large  quantity  of  forage  for  winter 
use,  and  valuable  aftermath  for  pasturage 
in  the  autumn.  Thus  it  is  that  the  river 
maintains  the  fertility  of  the  uplands — by 
first  of  all  covering  the  lowlands  with  a 
sediment  which  does  away  with  the  need 
of  employing  other  fertilizers,  and  so  the 
whole  of  the  barnyard  manure  may  be 
used  on  the  uplands.  The  river  farms 
strike  me  as  being  excellently  well  adapted 
to  the  kindred  pursuits  of  dairy  farming, 
stock  raising,  and  beef  fattening,  along  with 
all  the  various  cultivated  crops,  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  profits  in  these 
departments  of  husbandry.  I  allude  to  the 
roots  of  various  kinds,  green  crops  for 
soiling,  clovers,  rye,  grasses,  and  the  like.’’ 

Rising  in  American  territory,  the  St. 
John  River  enters  the  Canadian  province 
by  way  of  the  county  of  Madawaska  and 
flows  through  the  counties  of  Victoria, 
Carleton,  York,  Sunbury,  Queen’s,  King’s, 
and  St.  John  on  its  way  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  In  Madawaska  and  Victoria  its 
valley  and  the  adjacent  uplands  are  fertile 
agricultural  districts,  and  as  the  southern 
counties  are  reached  the  country  through 
which  it  flows  becomes  more  and  more 
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productive.  Fruit  farms  mingle  with 
dairy  farms,  while  here  and  there  are 
found  flocks  of  sheep  and,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  prolific  market 
gardens,  with  row  upon  row  of  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  and  potato  plants.  In  the 
Lower  St.  John  Valley  all  the  conditions 
are  present  for  the  development  of  one 
of  the  grandest  apple  valleys  in  Canada — 
one  that  would  rival  the  Annapolis  Valley 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  the  Okanagan  Valley  of 
British  Columbia.  How  many  acres  of 
first-class  fruit  lands  are  contained  in  the 
valley  between  Fredericton  and  St.  John 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  wherever 
tests  have  been  made  most  favourable 
results  have  been  obtained.  Even  20 
miles  or  more  from  the  river  apples 
may  be  grown  with  the  greatest  profit. 
There  are  also  hundreds  of  acres  of  high 
intervale  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield 
and  Mangerville  which  would  yield  hand¬ 
some  returns  if  planted  to  this  popular 
fruit.  The  land  here  forms  part  of  the 
old  river-bed  and  consists  of  several  feet 
of  dark  loam.  Farther  inland  the  uplands 
surrounding  Maquapit  and  French  Lakes 
contain  areas  of  land  similar  to  that  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  while  other 
favourable  regions  are  found  farther  south 
near  Washademoak  Lake  and  Belleisle  and 
Kennebacasis  Bays. 

The  claims  of  New  Brunswick  fruit 
lands  have  been  thus  set  out  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Turney,  the  Provincial  Horticul¬ 
turist,  in  support  of  the  claim  that  they 
constitute  the  best  agricultural  investment 
in  Canada.  They — 

1.  Are  producing  the  highest  quality  of 
fruit. 

2.  Are  purchasable  for  $10  to  $25  per 
acre  with  buildings. 

3.  Are  blessed  with  magnificent  scenery 
and  ideal  climate. 

4.  Arc  within  a  few  hours’  reach  by 
water  of  the  Atlantic  seaports. 

5.  Are  so  situated  that  their  produce 
can  be  shipped  to  the  British  Isles  by 
an  all-water  route. 

6.  Are  equipped  with  a  magnificent  cold 
storage  warehouse  in  St.  John. 

7.  Are  only  five  days’  journey  from 
Great  Britain,  the  best  and  most  enduring 
market  of  the  world. 

8.  Are  directly  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
Intercolonial,  and  United  States  Railway 
systems. 

9.  Are  closely  connected  with  the 
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Canadian  Pacific,  Allan,  Dominion, 
Canadian  Northern,  and  other  steamship 
companies’  lines  to  all  the  principal 
ports  of  the  world. 

10.  Are  800  to  3,000  miles  nearer  to  the 
European  markets  than  the  fruit  lands  of 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 

11.  Are  bound  to  increase  enormously 
in  value  with  the  coming  agricultural  and 
industrial  exploitation  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 


to  the  houses  and  barns  by  gravitation. 
Where  the  county  is  too  level  for  this  to 
be  done,  water  is  easily  obtained  from 
wells.  The  land  is  perhaps  not  adapted  to 
such  a  wide  range  of  varieties  of  fruit  as 
may  be  produced  below  Fredericton,  but 
has  nevertheless  proved  itself  excellently 
suited  for  the  production  of  early  or  mid¬ 
winter  fruit.  Transportation  facilities  are 
even  yet  inadequate  to  the  complete  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  county,  but  when  the 


all  kinds  thrive  in  this  favoured  region, 
and  abundant  crops  of  hay,  grain,  and 
roots  are  produced.  Poultry  is  raised 
on  practieallv  every  farm,  and  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  birds  receive  more 
than  ordinary  attention  surprising  success 
has  been  won.  To  encourage  fruit  farm¬ 
ing  a  model  commercial  orchard  has  been 
established  near  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  horti¬ 
culturist  employed  by  the  Provincial 


2.  RESTIGOUCHE  RIVER,  LOOKING  WEST  NEAR  CAMPBELLTON. 


1.  THE  GORGE,  MONCTON. 

12.  Are  yielding  greater  profits  in  com¬ 
parison  with  their  initial  cost  than  any 
other  fruit  lands  in  the  Dominion. 

To  the  south  of  Victoria  County  is  the 
county  of  Carleton,  named  after  General 
Thomas  Carleton,  the  first  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  county  was  first 
settled  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
who  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  crossed 
the  border-line  into  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Canada.  The  county  is  very 
well  watered  with  springs  and  running 
brooks  and  a  large  number  of  the  farm 
buildings  are  supplied  with  water  brought 


St.  John  Valley  railroad  is  completed, 
immense  blocks  of  first-class  fruit  land 
between  Woodstock  and  Fredericton,  and 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  St.  John  River, 
will  be  given  easy  access  to  the  markets 
at  present  possessed  by  the  Lower  St.  John 
Valley.  But  fruit  is  not  the  sole  agricul¬ 
tural  product  of  Carleton  County.  The 
high  quality  of  the  potatoes  and  other 
garden  vegetables  grown  here  is  almost 
proverbial.  New  Brunswick  potatoes  es¬ 
pecially  are  winning  renown  and  find 
their  way  not  merely  to  the  markets  of 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto,  but  even 
as  far  west  as  Winnipeg.  Live  stock  of 
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Government.  This  should  prove  of  great 
educational  value  and  practical  assistance 
to  the  farmers  of  the  county  who  may 
desire  to  engage  more  extensively  in  truit 
growing  upon  scientific  lines. 

Woodstock,  the  shiretown  of  Carleton 
County,  is  a  most  progressive  community 
in  which  some  4,000  people  reside.  It  is 
a  well-built  town  with  every  appearance 
of  being  prosperous,  and  is  situated  on 
the  St.  John  River  about  half-way  between 
the  city  of  St.  John  and  the  Quebec 
boundary,  and  10  miles  from  the  l  niled 
States  border.  At  present  it  is  served  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  only,  but 
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will  shortly  have  a  second  outlet  by  way 
of  the  St.  John  and  Quebec  Railway. 
Woodstock  is  to  be  a  divisional  point  on 
the  latter  line,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
granted  the  railway  company  a  site  of 
30  acres  of  land  upon  which  will  be  built 
the  car  shops,  round  house,  freight  sheds, 
and  other  works  and  buildings  which  are 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway 
at  this  centre.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
local  markets,  the  immense  quantities  of 
timber  found  in  every  part  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  with  several  water-power  sites 
within  a  short  distance  that  are  easily 
capable  of  being  developed  for  electrical 
purposes,  Woodstock  offers  inducements 
of  no  mean  nature  to  manufacturers  seek¬ 
ing  a  favourable  location  in  the  province. 

What  has  been  said  of  Carleton  County 
applies  very  largely  to  the  much  bigger 
county  of  York,  although  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  former  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  York  County  there  are  over 
800,000  acres  of  land  which  are  not  merely 
uncultivated  but  are  even  unowned  so 
far  as  private  individuals  are  concerned. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  River 
conditions  are  naturally  different,  and 
farming  is  here  not  only  old-established 
but  well  advanced.  The  numerous  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  St.  John  and  Miramichi 
Rivers  provide  excellent  fishing,  and  many 
sawmills  will  be  found  in  convenient 
localities.  In  the  west,  near  the  border 
of  Carleton  County,  a  little  antimony  is 
found,  while  in  the  south  are  a  number 
of  lakes.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
of  the  70  square  miles  occupied  by  the 
lakes  of  New  Brunswick,  practically  the 
whole  is  situated  in  the  southern  counties. 

Fredericton,  the  principal  town  in  York, 
is  the  political  capital  of  the  province. 
Fredericton  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
provincial  capitals ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  picturesque.  Beautiful  shade  trees 
line  its  residential  thoroughfares,  and  while 
the  suburbs  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
business  quarter  they  possess  all  the 
tranquillity  of  an  English  village.  In  and 
about  the  city  are  many  handsome  squares 
and  pretty  parks,  while  in  places  the  St. 
John  River  is  flanked  with  smooth  green 
lawns  reminiscent  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Thames.  Many  fine  buildings  lend 
dignity  to  Fredericton,  and  among  its 
churches,  which,  it  may  be  said,  are 
exceptionally  picturesque,  is  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Canada. 
The  University  of  New  Brunswick,  a  solid 


and  imposing  structure,  is  situated  in  the 
town  and  is  the  chief  among  several  fine 
educational  institutions.  The  university 
has  attracted  to  the  town  not  a  few  people 
who  are  anxious  to  give  their  sons  a 
university  education  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
possible.  The  Parliament  Buildings  are 
also  among  the  sights  of  interest  in 
Fredericton. 

But  while  its  position  as  the  seat  of 
government  and  its  residential  attractions 
have  been  important  factors  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  town,  Fredericton  bases  its 
claims  to  future  distinction  upon  the 
facilities  it  accords  to  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers.  Five  railways  connect 
it  with  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  ample 
power  can  be  obtained  from  Grand  Falls, 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  The 
coal-fields  at  Grand  Lake  are  only  30  miles 
distant  and  are  connected  with  Frederic¬ 
ton  by  a  railway.  Large  steamships  also 
ply  between  the  town  and  St.  John. 
These  distributing  advantages  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  offer  of  a  free  site, 
free  water,  and  exemption  from  taxation 
that  the  town  council  offers  to  pro¬ 
spective  manufacturers.  Many  industries 
have  already  been  established  both  at 
Fredericton  and  its  suburb  of  Maupville, 
itself  an  incorporated  town.  Lumber 
mills  are  numerous,  and  the  town  boasts 
the  possession  of  the  second  largest 
cotton  mill  in  Canada.  The  St.  John  River 
is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
a  canoe-building  shop  which  turns  out 
many  craft  during  the  year. 

Between  the  cities  of  Fredericton  and 
St.  John  lies  the  most  fertile  section  of 
the  St.  John  River  Valley,  and  in  the 
three  counties  of  Sunbury,  King’s,  and 
Queen’s  farm  succeeds  farm  for  mile 
after  mile.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  these  three  counties  are  the 
only  ones  in  New  Brunswick  which  do 
not  border  either  upon  the  sea  or  the 
International  boundary.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  far  from  being  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world  and  have  easy  access 
to  large  markets  by  way  of  the  St. 
John  River  or  one  of  the  various  lines 
of  railway.  Like  Carleton,  these  counties 
were  first  settled  by  the  pioneers  from 
the  New  England  States,  although  it  is 
stated  that  a  number  came  there  20  years 
before  the  New  England  States  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  At 
any  rate  this  is  the  part  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  which  the  distinction  of  being 


the  longest-settled  district  is  usually 
given. 

Fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  sheep  farm¬ 
ing  are  among  the  more  notable  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  district,  although  the  latter 
is  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  two  former. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  of  quite  recent  years 
that  the  suitability  of  parts  of  New 
Brunswick  for  sheep  rearing  has  been 
realized  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  the  meat  and  the  wool  raised  are 
uncommonly  good.  Professor  J.  H. 
Grosdale,  Superintendent  of  the 
Dominion  Government’s  Experimental 
Farms,  declares  that  the  sheep 
industry  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  “  is 
capable  of  almost  unlimited  development.’’ 
Shropshires,  Oxfords,  and  Hampshires 
are  best  suited  for  this  part  of  Canada, 
and  with  very  little  care  and  attention 
flocks  may  be  raised  almost  equal  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  British  Isles. 

King’s  County  easily  leads  the  way  in 
the  dairying  industry,  not  merely  in  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter.  In 
this  county  is  found  the  Sussex  Valley, 
an  exquisite  panorama  of  hill  and  dale, 
through  which  the  Kennebacasis  River 
winds  its  tortuous  way.  It  is  from  this 
district  that  the  creameries  at  St.  John 
mainly  draw  their  supplies,  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  affording  speedy  means 
of  communication  between  the  valley  and 
the  coast  city.  Excellent  sheep-grazing 
land  can  also  be  obtained  on  the  hills. 
Sunbury  County  is  similar  to  King’s  in 
the  nature  of  its  products,  although  the 
yield  from  its  dairy  farms  has  not  been 
so  prolific.  In  these  two  counties  and  in 
Queen’s  comparatively  little  grain  is  grown, 
but  there  is  much  land  planted  to  fruit 
and  many  tons  of  forage  crops,  potatoes, 
and  roots  are  raised.  In  Queen’s  County, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Lake,  are  found 
the  largest  collieries  of  New  Brunswick, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns 
of  Hampton  and  Sussex,  in  King’s  County, 
are  found  supplies  of  antimony  and  copper 
respectively.  A  little  gypsum  is  also  found 
in  the  latter  county. 

There  are  few  towns  of  any  importance 
in  the  three  counties  under  discussion. 
Sussex,  in  fact,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice,  and  with  a  population  of  2,500 
stands  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  A 
number  of  small  industries  have  been 
established  here,  but  it  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  a  health  resort,  many  people 
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i.  The  Court  House. 


WOODSTOCK  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  WOODSTOCK,  N.B. 

2.  The  Armouries.  3.  A  Typical  Residential  Street.  General  View  ok  Woodstock 
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paying  periodical  visits  to  the  town  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  natural  mineral-water  baths 
there. 

In  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the 
province  is  Charlotte  County,  noted  more 
for  its  fisheries  and  the  industries  carried 
on  in  its  principal  towns  than  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  district  is  rich  in  granite,  one 
reason  why  comparatively  few  farms  are 
cultivated,  and  the  product  of  the  quarries 
is  shipped  as  far  west  as  Ontario.  One 
company  alone  employs  about  300  men 
in  cutting  and  polishing  granite. 

Part  of  this  county  consists  of  several 
islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Grand  Manan,  Campobello,  and  Deer. 
Many  fishermen  have  their  homes  on  these 
islands,  and  more  fish  are  captured  in 
the  waters  surrounding  them  than  in  the 
waters  washing  the  shores  of  any  other 
county  of  New  Brunswick.  The  main¬ 
land  is  thickly  wooded  and  many  saw¬ 
mills  have  been  erected.  The  many  rivers 
are  full  of  trout  and  are  as  popular  with 
amateur  fishermen  as  the  coastal  waters  are 
with  the  professional. 

The  principal  towns  of  Charlotte  County 
are  St.  Stephen,  St.  Andrews,  and  Milltown 
— all  three  of  which  are  of  considerable 
industrial  importance,  while  St.  Andrews 
has  gained  additional  fame  as  a  summer 
resort.  St.  Stephen,  the  largest,  is  a  rapidly 
growing  town  with  over  3,000  inhabitants, 
which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water 
on  the  St.  Croix  River.  This  river  forms  a 
very  good  harbour,  and  vessels  of  600  tons 
lie  alongside  the  wharves  of  St.  Stephen, 
while  the  Ledge,  an  outport  of  St.  Stephen, 
has  ample  water  for  the  largest  ships  to 
load  afloat,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
many  vessels  at  one  time,  and  is  well 
sheltered.  St.  Stephen  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  also 
has  railway  communication  with  the 
American  town  of  Calais  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Several  steamboats  ply  between 
St.  Stephen  and  the  different  island  and 
mainland  points  along  the  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  connected 
with  the  lumber  trade,  the  town  is  also 
the  site  of  several  other  factories  where 
both  men  and  women  operatives  can  find 
employment.  A  confectionery  factory 
at  St.  Stephen  is  stated  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada  and  alone 
employs  over  600  hands.  A  large  shoe 
factory  is  at  present  under  construction, 
and  many  hands  will  be  required  when  it 
is  completed,  Other  industrial  companies 


are  also  considering  the  establishment  of 
branch  factories  at  St.  Stephen,  attracted 
thereto  by  the  shipping  facilities  and  the 
water  power  which  may  be  developed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Milltown,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  smaller  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  and  the  site  of  a  large 
coloured-cotton  mill  employing  800  hands, 
lies  2  miles  away.  The  population  is 
about  1,800,  and  the  town  is  connected  with 
St.  Stephen  by  an  electric  tramway  system, 
while  several  bridges  span  the  River  St. 
Croix  and  give  access  to  the  State  of  Maine. 
St.  Andrews,  mentioned  above  as  a  popular 
summer  resort,  is  the  county  town  and  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Daily  steamers  ply  to  and  from 
St.  Stephen  and  ports  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  harbour  affords 
accommodation  all  the  year  round  for 
large  vessels.  The  chief  industry  is  fishing, 
and  an  important  sardine  company  has 
recently  established  a  large  canning 
factory  here. 

Si.  John,  the  most  important  city  of  the 
province,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  which  borders  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Many  valuable  deposits  of  lime¬ 
stone  are  found  in  this  county  and  much 
lime  is  produced  in  local  kilns.  The 
lumber  industry,  however,  is  the  most 
important,  apart  from  agriculture,  and  has 
been  conducted  along  the  St.  John  River 
for  very  many  years.  But  to  the  English¬ 
man  who  looks  forward  to  settling  in 
Canada  the  agricultural  peculiarities  of  the 
province  will  prove  of  more  interest  than 
the  other  economic  resources. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  St.  John  city,  in 
the  Valley  of  Musquash,  there  commences 
a  stretch  of  “marsh”  land  which  extends  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

“  Marsh  ”  land  is  really  a  misnomer,  for 
it  is  a  great  flat  stretch  of  prairie  meadow- 
covered  with  rich  grass.  These  lands 
have  been  created  by  the  extraordinary 
tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  some¬ 
times  rise  to  a  height  of  50  ft.  above 
low  water.  In  former  years,  before  the 
erection  of  the  dykes,  the  land  was 
inundated  every  time  the  tide  rose,  and 
large  quantities  of  soil  were  swept  out  of 
the  Bay. 

Marsh  situated  near  the  towns  and  well 
placed  for  drainage  is  worth  upwards 
of  $180  to  I200  (£36  to  T40)  per  acre. 
There  are  large  areas  valued  at  #100  (£ 20 ) 
an  acre.  Prices  range,  of  course,  from 
these  downwards. 
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1  his  marsh  land  extends  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  St.  John  County  and  for 
many  miles  into  Albert  County,  in  which 
it  constitutes  the  chief  agricultural  region. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  county,  however,  is  cultivated  with 
profit,  the  richness  of  the  land  and  the 
proximity  of  good  markets  proving  irre¬ 
sistible  inducements.  But  Albert  County 
is  also  important  for  its  minerals,  to  one 
of  which,  Albertite,  it  gives  its  name. 
Albertite  is  a  peculiar  form  of  petroleum, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  beds  of  bitu¬ 
minous  shale  which  occur  in  the  counties 
of  Albert  and  Westmoreland  and  extend 
in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  over 
a  distance  of  40  miles.  Extensive  ex¬ 
ploration,  by  means  of  diamond  drilling 
and  surface  work,  has  demonstrated  not 
only  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  these 
valuable  deposits.  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  near  future  a  plant,  with  a  capacity 
for  an  initial  daily  treatment  of  2,000  tons 
of  shale,  will  yield  approximately  80,000 
gallons  of  crude  oil  per  day.  Small 
deposits  of  copper  are  found  in  these 
south-east  counties  also,  but  at  present 
the  most  valuable  mineral  produced  is 
gypsum,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
plaster  are  made  for  export.  Westmore¬ 
land,  which,  as  was  stated  above,  shares 
with  Albert  County  the  beds  of  bituminous 
shale,  also  has  fairly  large  supplies  of 
natural  gas,  a  little  gypsum,  and  some 
deposits  of  grindstones.  Westmoreland  is 
perhaps  even  more  suited  for  agriculture 
than  Albert,  or  rather  contains  a  greater 
area  of  cultivable  land.  Hillsboro  is  the 
only  town  of  importance  in  Albert  County, 
and  with  a  population  of  1,400  is  situated 
on  the  Petitcochac  River.  The  town  has 
old  associations,  having  been  established 
in  1763,  but  its  main  claim  to  importance 
is  based  upon  the  local  gypsum  mines, 
where  120,000  tons  of  gypsum  are  produced 
every  year. 

In  Westmoreland,  however,  there  are 
four  towns  which  merit  notice,  one  of 
them,  Moncton,  being  the  largest  in 
New  Brunswick  with  the  exception  of 
St.  John. 

Moncton  has  a  population  of  13,000  and, 
as  the  site  of  the  shops  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  is  a  centre  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  The  city  is  also  the  terminus 
of  the  Buctouche  and  Moncton  Railway. 

Through  the  city  there  flows  the 
Petitcodiac  River,  famous  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  tide  known  as  “The  Bore,” 


CAMPBELLTON  BOARD  OP  TRADE, 

i.  Shives  Lumber  Company's  Mii.i.  at  Athol,  near  Campuelltox. 

3.  Public  Grammar  School,  Campuelltox. 


CAMPBELLTON,  N.B. 

2.  General  View  Suites  Athol,  near  Campuelltox,  X.R 
I  R  C.  Station  tnd  Yard  Freight  Shed. 
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which  twice  daily  rushes  up  the  river  with 
irresistible  force. 

But  “The  Bore”  is  not  the  only  sight 
that  Moncton  offers  to  tourists  and  visitors. 
A  drive  of  some  20  miles  over  a  fine  road, 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Pctitcodiac 
to  Hopewell  Cape,  reveals  another  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  Futidy’s  tides.  Here  the 
tidal  forces  have  sculptured  in  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  shapes  and  sizes  rocks  of 
tremendous  height,  and  carved  out  of 
the  cliffs  weird  caverns  and  grottos. 
There  is  also  about  6  miles  from  the 
city  a  lovely  sylvan  dell  known  as  “  The 
Gorge.” 

But  Moncton  has  not  based  its  hopes  of 
future  greatness  on  the  spectacular  interest 
of  its  surroundings.  The  city  is  situated 
immediately  over  the  beds  of  bituminous 
shale  mentioned  above,  and  already  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  are  playing  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  its  industrial  life.  As  fuel  and 
driving  power  local  manufacturers  find 
the  gas  effects  a  large  saving  over  coal 
and  other  fuels,  and  Moncton  expects 
shortly  to  be  the  chosen  home  of  several 
more  industrial  enterprises  to  whom 
this  economy  is  of  first  importance. 
In  public  utilities  Moncton  rivals  the 
metropolis  of  St.  John,  and  easy  access 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs 
is  afforded  by  an  electric  tramway. 

Shediac,  in  which  1,500  people  subsist 
mainly  on  the  proceeds  of  the  lobster, 
oyster,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  lies  in  the 
north  of  Westmoreland  County,  at  the 
head  of  Shediac  Bay.  Shediac,  like 
Moncton,  is  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  during  the  summer  months  especially 
is  very  popular  with  the  business  men  of 
the  latter  town  as  a  residential  resort. 
There  is  good  train  accommodation  and 
much  fine  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing 
to  be  had. 

Dorchester,  on  Chignecto  Bay,  offers 
similar  attractions.  The  population  of 
the  latter  town  is  about  1,000.  It  is 
the  shiretown  of  Westmoreland  County, 
and  is  the  site  of  the  county  court  house, 
the  gaol,  and  the  Maritime  Penitentiary, 
the  latter  being  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
Small  deposits  of  building  stone,  shale, 
copper,  and  grindstones  are  found  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  a  few  valuable  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  are  bred  and  raised  in 
captivity.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  province. 

Sackville  is  a  town  of  importance  in 


the  county.  It  is  situated  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Chignecto,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  the 
boundary  line  separating  the  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
town  is  the  junction  point  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  with  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  which 
affords  the  shortest  route  between  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  the  mainland.  The 
population  is  about  2,500,  and  a  number 
of  small  factories  provide  good  employ¬ 
ment.  The  most  important  feature  of  the 
town,  however,  is  its  educational  promi¬ 
nence,  for  here  are  situated  the  Mount 
Allison  Institutions.  These  consist  of  the 
University  of  Mount  Allison,  a  Theological 
College,  the  McLelan  School  of  Applied 
Science,  the  Mount  Allison  Ladies’  College 
(including  Colleges  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Fine  Arts,  a  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  Massey-Treble  School  of  Household 
Science),  the  Mount  Allison  Academy, 
and  the  Mount  Allison  Commercial 
College.  The  county  town  of  Westmore¬ 
land  County  is  Dorchester,  a  pretty  village 
containing  about  1,000  inhabitants  and 
situated  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
about  27  miles  from  Moncton.  The  chief 
industry  is  fishing. 

The  only  county  that  now  remains  to  be 
described  is  Kent,  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  Westmoreland.  Kent  does  not  rival  in 
fertility  the  lovely  English  county  after 
which  it  is  named,  but  it  has,  nevertheless, 
a  great  deal  of  very  fine  soil.  Poultry 
farming  is  well  advanced  and  a  certain 
amount  of  fruit  farming  is  done.  Many 
acres  of  potatoes  are  grown,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  grass  seed  Kent  leads  all  the 
counties  in  the  province.  There  are  no 
towns  of  any  importance,  the  various 
communities  on  the  coast  being  little  more 
than  fishing  hamlets.  The  fisheries  of  the 
waters  between  Kent  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  important,  the  cultivation  and 
export  of  oysters  being  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  industry. 

F.  M.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  F.  M.  Anderson,  who  occupies  an 
important  position  with  the  Shives  Lumber 
Company,  is  a  native  of  King’s  County, 
New  Brunswick.  His  first  connection 
with  the  Shives  Lumber  Company  dates 
back  to  1888,  prior  to  the  business  being 
incorporated,  and  consequently  some  time 
before  it  had  reached  its  present  important 
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position.  Mr.  Anderson  is  wood  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  company ;  this  position 
entails  considerable  responsibility,  cover¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  making  of  all  logging 
contracts  and  the  delivery  of  all  logs  into 
the  Boom  Company’s  limits. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association,  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Quebec  Limitholders’ 
Association  to  the  Shives  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Lumbermen’s  Association  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

BATHURST  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Among  the  corporations  engaged  in 
exploiting  the  dense  and  valuable  forests 
of  New  Brunswick  the  Bathurst  Lumber 
Company  is  of  prime  importance.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1907  under  a  Dominion 
Charter,  and  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
#1,000,000.  With  this  sum  at  its  back  it 
has  been  enabled  to  conduct  operations 
upon  a  scale  of  some  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  its  two  saw-mills  situated  on 
the  shores  of  Bathurst  Harbour  are  of 
large  dimensions  and  most  excellently 
equipped.  Here  are  manufactured  pine 
and  spruce  lumber,  shingles,  lath  and 
railway  ties ;  to  these  there  will  shortly 
be  added  pulp  and  paper,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  a  mill  is  now  in  process 
of  construction.  The  spruce  in  the  locality 
of  Bathurst  is  of  an  exceptionally  fine 
quality,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  making  the  best  grades  of 
pulp  and  paper.  The  company  owns 
large  areas  of  this  timber  and  also  much 
fine  pine. 

The  existing  saw-mills  are  situated  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
by  means  of  which  communication  is 
afforded  with  every  part  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  while  in  Bathurst 
Harbour  the  company  possesses  its  own 
docks  from  which  lumber  can  be  shipped 
to  any  market  in  the  world. 

P.  J.  BURNS 

A  notable  figure  among  the  prominent 
men  of  Northern  New  Brunswick  is  that 
of  Mr.  P.  J.  Burns,  a  retired  lumber 
manufacturer  and  the  present  Mayor  of 
Bathurst.  Mr.  Burns  is  a  native  of  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  the  country  that  has 
supplied  the  North  American  Continent 
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i.  Edgar  H.  Fairweather.  2.  J.  W.  Keirstead.  3.  J.  M.  Robinson-.  4.  J.  Fraser  Gregory.  5.  H.  V  Powell,  K.C  <i  J  \V.  Branki  in  7  Fred  M.  Tweedii 

8.  W.  B.  Snowball.  9.  F.  H.  McNaught.  10.  W.  G.  Jones,  ii.  Walter  P.  Wai.msi.ey.  12.  J.  W.  Scoyil.  13.  J.  A.  Makykn.  14  K.  Albert  Reilly,  K.C. 

15.  Donald  Fraser.  16.  E.  A.  McCurdy.  17.  S.  L.  T.  Harrison.  18.  J.  F.  Edgett.  19.  M.  Ryan.  20.  R.  H.  McGrath.  M  l)..  C.M.  21.  J.  c.  Hartley. 

22.  William  S  Allison.  23.  a.  C.  Chapman.  24.  w  D.  Rankin.  25.  A.  E.  Massie.  26.  Jambs  Pender.  27.  Stanley  h  Taylor  38  P.  m.  Shank 

29.  A.  D.  Holyoke.  30.  Mathew  Lodge.  31.  Alfred  Burley.  32.  C.  J.  Merserkau.  33.  Archibald  Fraser.  34.  F.  P.  Gutelius. 

35.  M.  E.  Williams.  36.  George  Pratt.  37.  J.  W.  Gle.nki.ling. 
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i.  Mill  and  Part  ok  Wharf,  Looking  South-east. 


2.  Mill  and  Harbour  Entrance,  Looking  North-east. 


3.  Virgin  Forest — Mixed  Woods. 
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with  so  many  of  its  leading  men.  He 
came  to  New  Brunswick  in  1850,  and  so 
combines  his  native  astuteness  with  the 
generous  education  of  the  Canadian 
schools.  In  1895  he  helped  to  found  the 
foi  merly  well-known  lumber  firm  of  Adams, 
Burns  &  Co.,  Ltd.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  business  was  acquired  in  1909  by  the 
Nepisquit  Lumber  Company,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  in  1910  by  the  Bathurst 
Lumber  Company.  Mr.  Burns  has  taken 
a  very  lively  interest  in  public  affairs  for 
many  years,  and  as  Mayor  of  Bathurst  for 
two  consecutive  terms  has  had  a  large  share 
in  the  progress  and  development  of  that 
prosperous  town. 

CANADIAN  GEAR  WORKS,  LTD. 

Even  in  long-settled  Eastern  Canada 
the  foundation  of  new  industries  is  almost 
a  daily  occurrence,  and  fresh  enterprises 
are  continually  claiming  attention.  In 
Newcastle  the  most  recent  addition  is  the 
Canadian  Gear  \\  orks,  Ltd.,  an  industry 
which  promises  to  achieve  excellent  results. 
It  was  incorporated  in  April  1913,  and  has 
an  authorized  capital  of  $48,000,  of  which 
$39,000  is  paid  up  and  subscribed.  The 
sphere  of  operations  includes  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vehicle  gears  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  also  vehicles  in  the  white.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  this  is 
the  only  firm  in  Canada  which  makes  a 
speciality  of  wagon  gears,  and  in  the 
gear-making  shop  is  discovered  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  the  latest  machinery 
for  this  class  of  work.  The  planing  mill 
and  wagon  body  factory  are  almost 
equally  well  equipped,  the  firm,  owing  to 
its  very  recent  formation,  having  been 
able  to  install  the  very  latest  devices  and 
tools  used  in  its  business.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  whereby  a  large  stock 
of  lumber,  consisting  of  yellow  birch,  ash, 
maple,  pine,  spruce,  and  other  kinds,  is 
held  in  the  yards  adjoining  the  plant, 
whilst  a  reserve  stock  is  kept  at  the 
local  lumber  mills. 

The  firm  operates  ten  patents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  industry,  five  in  the 
United  States  and  five  in  Canada.  The 
latter  country  is  the  principal  market  for 
the  products,  although  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  is  done  with  the  United 
States.  Negotiations  are  now  being  made 
whereby  business  connections  with  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia,  and  Cape  Colony  will  be 
effected. 


The  president  is  Mr.  \Y.  II.  Belyea,  and 
Mr.  H.  K.  Pell  occupies  the  vice-presidency. 
1  he  latter  gentleman  has  had  over  twenty 
years'  experience  in  the  gear  business  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  accordinglv  well 
fitted  to  direct  the  firm’s  affairs  to  the  best 
advantage.  Mr.  J.  Ander,  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  is  a  native  ot  Sweden  and  came 
to  Canada  in  1907-  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  lumber  industry,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  Canada,  since  1897. 

CITY  LAND  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

The  City  Land  and  Investment  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  been  formed  at  Moncton  to  acquire 
and  resell  property  consisting  of  about  600 
lots  situated  within  the  city  of  Moncton 
and  80  acres  of  land  on  Lulu  Island,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vancouver. 

The  company  would  appear  to  have 
made  a  happy  choice  of  property,  as  both 
Moncton  and  Vancouver  are  in  the  public 
eye  at  present.  Moncton  probably  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  progressive  community 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
one  in  which  real  estate  values  are  likely 
to  advance  with  considerable  rapidity. 
The  lots  owned  by  the  company  measure 
50  by  100  ft.,  and  are  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  where  streets  are  laid  out  and 
graded,  street  cars  are  running,  and  public 
utilities  of  every  kind  provided.  The  com¬ 
pany  estimates  that  its  property  should 
within  two  years  be  worth  at  least 
$420,000. 

Developments  on  Lulu  Island  are  being 
watched  with  interest.  The  island  is  about 
10  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
branch  of  the  Fraser  River,  across  which 
bridges  have  been  built  for  street  cars  and 
pedestrians.  A  scheme  has  recently  been 
projected  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
struct  huge  docks  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  7j6,ooo,ooo  has  been 
raised  for  this  purpose.  The  island  is 
connected  with  Vancouver  by  an  electric 
railway.  Both  Lulu  Island  and  Moncton 
are  described  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  Portions  of  the  company’s  property 
in  both  places  are  now  for  sale. 

The  City  Land  and  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  is  capitalized  at  $450,000, 
divided  into  9,000  shares  of  $50  each. 
Of  this  amount  $270,000  has  been  issued 
and  paid  up.  In  addition  to  the  Moncton 
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office,  branches  have  been  established  at 
St.  John  and  Shediac,  both  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hanington,  the  president  of 
the  company,  is  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  successful  men  in  the  city  of  St.  John, 
where  he  has  been  carrying  on  a  lucrative 
practice  in  the  profession  of  the  law  for 
the  past  40  years.  He  was  created  a 
Queen's  Counsel  in  the  year  1894.  In 
business  ventures  outside  of  his  practice 
he  has  been  very  successful,  and  enjoys 
to  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  leading  people  in  New  Brunswick, 
his  native  province.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  business  ot  the  City  Land  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  Ltd  ,  he  has  had  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Harris, 
the  secretary.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  native  of 
Moncton  and  has  had  over  18  years' 
experience  of  real  estate  in  that  city. 

DOMINION  PULP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Originally  known  as  the  Masterman 
Sulphite  b  ibre  Company,  the  Dominion 
Pulp  Company,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in 
1895,  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  unbleached  sulphite  fibre  from  black 
spruce. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  interest- 
ing.  Logs  are  cut  into  2-ft.  lengths  by 
means  of  a  large  cut-off  saw,  and  the  bark 
is  then  removed  by  means  of  12  Waterous 
machines.  Two  84-in.  chippers  prepare 
them  for  the  chip  bin,  which  is  situated 
above  the  digesters.  I  here  are  four  of  the 
latter,  three  of  8-ton  and  one  of  4-ton 
capacity.  Chips  are  run  into  digesters  bv 
gravity  together  with  a  quantity  of  acid 
liquor,  the  steam  is  then  turned  on  and 
pressure  maintained  for  a  period  of  8  to 
12  hours.  Acid  for  cooking  the  wood  is 
made  by  two  rotary  sulphur  burners  and  a 
four-compartment  Barker  milk  of  lime  tank, 
through  which  the  sulphur  fumes  are 
drawn  and  transformed  into  bisulphite  of 
lime  and  magnesia  liquor.  A  120-in. 
cylinder  mould  machine  turns  out  the 
finished  product.  The  steam  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  boilers  with  a  capacity  of  1,500 
horse-power,  and  the  machinery  is  driven 
by  engines  of  a  combined  capacity  of  600 
horse-power.  The  consumption  of  coal  is 
18,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  capacity  of  the  mills  is  50  tons  of 
sulphite  fibre  per  day,  the  material  used 
in  producing  this  quantity  being  1,600 
logs  per  day  ;  170  men  are  employed,  and 
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I.  INTERIOR  OK  SAW  MILL.  2.  POWER  PLANT,  3.  VIEW  OF  YARD,  LOOKING  NORTH-EAST. 
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i.  Pink  Forest. 
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2.  Mill  and  Machine  Shop  from  Wharf,  Looking  North  west.  3.  Burning  Mill  Refuse 
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the  fibre  is  shipped  to  Eastern  Canada 
and  the  Eastern  States  of  America.  At 
the  time  of  writing  the  plant  and  yards 
are  being  considerably  extended  and  when 
finished  will  cover  about  35  acres.  The 
company  holds  288-i  square  miles  of 
Crown  timber  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mills. 

The  president  and  vice-president  are 
Messrs.  A.  E.  and  W.  H.  Reed  respectively, 
the  principals  in  the  firm  of  Albert  E. 
Reed  &  Co.,  and  Reed  and  Smith, 
paper  makers,  of  London,  England.  The 
manager  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Stevens,  who  came 
out  from  England  to  Canada  in  1906  and 
for  ten  years  previous  to  that  date  was 
with  Messrs.  Reed  in  England. 


FRASER,  LTD. 

One  of  the  largest  companies  engaged 
in  the  conversion  of  the  forests  of  New 
Brunswick  into  merchantable  timber  is 
that  known  as  Fraser,  Ltd.,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Fredericton. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1911, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  Donald  Fraser  and  Sons.  Mr. 
Donald  Fraser,  the  president,  is  a  native  of 
Aberdeen  and  came  to  Eastern  Canada  in 
1873.  He  had  previously  been  a  timber 
merchant  in  his  native  town,  and  thus  came 
to  Canada  armed  with  the  necessary 
experience  to  found  and  carry  on  the 
business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  He 
and  his  two  sons,  Mr.  Archibald  Fraser 
and  Mr.  Donald  Fraser,  junr.,  hold  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  in  the  company,  which  is 
capitalized  at  #1,000,000  and  which  has  the 
power  to  increase  this  sum  to  #3,000,000 
and  to  issue  bonds  for  #1,000,000. 

The  company  is  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  and 
owns  mills  at  Cabano,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  also  at  Baker  Brook,  Edmundston, 
Plaster  Rock,  and  Fredericton,  which  are 
situated  in  New  Brunswick.  In  addition 
it  controls  the  three  mills  of  Fraser  and 
Matheson  Lumber  Company,  at  Whit¬ 
worth,  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The 
combined  daily  output  of  the  mills  amounts 
to  500,000  It.  of  long  lumber,  700,000 
shingles,  and  about  300,000  laths.  The 
principal  markets  are  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Canada,  and  the  company  employs 
Lorn  900  to  1,000  men  during  the  summer 
and  from  2,000  to  2,500  during  the  winter. 
It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  there  are 


always  opportunities  in  the  company’s 
employ  for  suitable  men. 

Mr.  Archibald  Fraser,  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  was, 
like  his  father,  born  in  Aberdeen,  and  as  a 
boy  accompanied  his  parents  to  Canada  in 
1873.  His  brother,  Mr.  Donald  Fraser, 
junr.,  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Fraser  Lumber  Company, 
Ltd.,  Plaster  Rock. 


GREAT  CANADA  NORTHERN  BLACK  FOX 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Although  Prince  Edward  Island  is  the 
recognized  home  of  fur  farming,  the 
industry  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  pleasant  vales  of  Canada’s  island 
province.  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario,  the  breeding 
of  fur-bearing  animals  in  captivity  has 
already  been  attended  with  success  and 
new  ranches  are  constantly  being  laid  out. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  at 
Loggieville,  N.B.,  which  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Great  Canada  Northern 
Black  Fox  Company,  Ltd. 

In  this  ranch,  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Fox  Park,  and  which  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  a  grove  of  silky  spruce-trees, 
are  twenty  silver-black  foxes  of  the  purest 
blood,  veritable  thoroughbreds.  The 
majority  came  from  the  World’s  Record 
Dalton  Ranch  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  no  finer  animals  of  the  fox  species 
exist.  The  selection  of  pure-bred  stock  is 
half  the  battle  in  fox  raising,  as  no  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  F.  P.  Loggie,  who 
purchased  the  foxes  on  behalf  of  the 
company.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
breeding  mink. 

The  ranch  itself  covers  an  area  of  eight 
acres  and  compares  most  favourably  with 
the  best  fox  ranches  that  have  yet  been  built. 
The  pens  are  octagon  in  shape,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  the  four  sharp  corners  of  less  scientific 
pens,  which  are  always  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  fox.  They  are 
also  wired  overhead.  There  are  within  the 
park  poultry  and  rabbit  farms,  from  which 
fresh  natural  food  is  easily  and  cheaply 
obtained,  while  a  large  cold  storage  plant 
ensures  proper  feeding  throughout  the 
year. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Canada 
Northern  Black  Fox  Company,  Ltd.,  is 
#299,000,  divided  into  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  #100  each.  The  directors  include  Mr. 
Andrew  Loggie,  the  president  and  one  of 
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the  best-known  business  men  not  only  in 
his  own  province  of  New  Brunswick  but 
in  the  entire  Dominion,  Mr.  Robert  Murray, 
K.C.,  Mr.  Robert  Loggie,  Mr.  W.  B.  Prouse, 
and  Mr.  F.  P.  Loggie. 

OO 

S.  L.  T.  HARRISON 

Established  in  Moncton  in  1910,  Mr. 
S.  L.  T.  Harrison  is  conducting  business  as 
a  real  estate,  insurance,  and  financial  agent. 
He  deals  in  business  and  residential 
property,  improved  and  unimproved  farm 
lands,  timber  properties,  and  mines  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

In  the  insurance  world  Mr.  Harrison  is 
well  known  as  the  local  agent  of  the 
Railway  Passengers’  Assurance  Company 
of  London,  and  he  also  represents  the 
North-West  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Union  As¬ 
surance  Society  of  London,  and  the 
Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  demand  for  money  in  the  Moncton 
district  is  fairly  constant,  owing  to  the 
developments  that  are  taking  place  there, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  has  placed  large  sums  in 
loans  on  first  mortgage,  at  6  or  7  per  cent, 
interest. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  a  native  of  Westmoreland 
County,  New  Brunswick,  and  had  fourteen 
years’  banking  experience  in  Canada  pre¬ 
vious  to  establishing  himself  in  Moncton. 

J.  C.  HARTLEY 

Admitted  to  the  Bar  in  November 
1886  at  Fredericton,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hartley  is 
now  established  at  Woodstock,  his  practice, 
which  is  of  a  general  nature,  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick. 

The  resident  of  Great  Britain,  however, 
is  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  that 
branch  of  Mr.  Hartley’s  practice  devoted 
to  the  investment  of  moneys.  Mr.  Hartley 
undertakes  the  investment  of  capital  in 
first  mortgages  on  every  description  of 
property,  situated  in  Woodstock  or  the 
neighbouring  district,  and  has  openings  for 
investments  of  this  nature  throughout  the 
whole  of  Carleton,  Victoria,  and  Mada- 
naska  Counties,  as  well  as  portions  of  York 
County.  As  secretary-treasurer  to  the 
County  of  Carleton  Mr.  Hartley  has  an 
invaluable  knowledge  of  assessed  values, 
a  knowledge  of  infinite  use  in  making 


i.  Burn'kk  and  Saw-mill. 
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his  own  valuation  for  investment  pur¬ 
poses.  With  this  he  combines  an  extensive 
and  thorough  legal  knowledge,  thus 
ensuring  the  validity  of  all  instruments 
and  the  perfect  regularity  of  each  trans¬ 
action. 

Mr.  Hartley  follows  the  usual  custom 
of  making  loans  up  to  50  or  60  per  cent, 
only  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  arranges 
for  insurance  to  be  effected  on  the  pro¬ 
perty,  the  premium  being  paid  by  the 
mortgagor  and  the  policy  being  made  out 


Ltd.,  is  noted  for  its  mineral  waters  and 
ginger-ale,  which  are  manufactured  from 
the  water  of  the  Havelock  Boiling  Magnesia 
Spring,  situated  at  Havelock,  N.B.  This 
spring  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  used  for 
bottling  purposes  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  its  water  lends  itself  splendidly  to 
aerating  processes.  In  fact,  ginger -ale 
manufactured  by  the  Havelock  Mineral 
Spring  Company,  Ltd.,  from  this  water  has 
been  described  by  one  enthusiastic  con¬ 
sumer  as  "  the  best  .  .  .  outside  of  Belfast, 


and  connected  by  a  siding  with  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway.  The  water  is  transferred 
direct  from  the  spring  in  large  oaken 
barrels. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Mr.  J.  A. 
Marven,  president  and  manager  ;  Mr.  B.  F. 
Myles,  vice-president ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Keith, 
secretary- treasurer. 

A.  D.  HOLYOKE 

Commencing  operations  as  a  real  estate 


GREAT  CANADA  NORTHERN  BLACK  POX  COMPANY,  LTD.,  LOGGIEVILLE,  N.B. 

i.  General  View  of  Fox  Ranch,  Loggieville.  2.  Feeding  Foxes  in  the  Pens. 


in  favour  of  the  mortgagee.  For  his  own 
services  Mr.  Hartley  makes  a  charge  to  the 
investor  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
invested. 

Mr.  Hartley  is  the  sole  representative  in 
Woodstock  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Company.  He  is  a 
native  of  Woodstock,  in  which  town  he  has 
resided  all  his  life. 

THE  HAYELOCK  MINERAL  SPRING 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Havelock  Mineral  Spring  Company, 


Ireland.”  The  company  also  manufactures 
“  Kolack,”  a  popular  drink  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1892 
with  an  authorized  and  fully  subscribed 
capital  of  #30,000.  The  plant  was  at  first 
situated  at  Havelock,  about  30  miles  from 
Moncton.  This  situation,  however,  did  not 
prove  very  satisfactory,  and  in  1912  the 
company  established  its  headquarters  at 
Moncton.  The  wisdom  of  the  change  was 
soon  made  evident  by  the  increase  in 
business,  and  the  company  now  occupies 
a  two-story  concrete,  frost-proof  factory, 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements 
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and  financial  agent  in  1908,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Holyoke  has  nevertheless  been  connected 
with  business  matters  in  Woodstock  for 
many  years.  He  commenced  his  inde¬ 
pendent  business  career  in  the  town  in 
1897  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Woodstock 
Press.  During  the  ensuing  years  he 
succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  public  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
appointment  as  police  magistrate  to  the 
town  in  1911  met  with  nothing  but  approval. 
He  also  serves  the  town  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade,  and 
is  secretary  of  the  Carleton  County 
Agricultural  Society. 


A.  D.  HOLYOKE,  WOODSTOCK,  N.B. 


Scene  along  the  St.  John  River,  near  Woodstock  j  Farm  at  limn  Woodstock 

.4.  Farm  at  Jacksonville  (Four  Miles  from  Woodstock i 
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Naturally  the  position  of  Mr.  Holyoke 
as  police  magistrate  gives  him  a  status  that 
very  few  real  estate  agents  can  claim,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  exercises  its 
influence  over  his  business.  The  latter  is 
confined  mainly  to  farm  lands  and  timber 
properties  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  John  River,  in  some  cases  as  far  away 
from  Woodstock  as  150  miles.  Mr.  Holyoke 
handles  such  properties  on  a  commission 
basis  only,  or,  in  other  words,  on  behalf  of 
clients,  seldom  buying  or  selling  on  his  own 
account.  In  undertaking  the  sale  of  any 
property,  Mr.  Holyoke  applies  the  same 
thorough  methods  of  investigation  that 
mark  his  actions  in  his  magisterial  capacity. 
He  personally  inspects  the  land  and  places 
his  own  valuation  on  it  before  offering  it 
for  sale.  The  personal  inspection  of  land 
is,  of  course,  a  scheme  adopted  by  many 
real  estate  agents,  but  there  are  few  who 
insist,  as  does  Mr.  Holyoke,  on  being 
shown  good  reasons  for  the  sale.  Mr. 
Holyoke  entirely  declines  to  act  as  selling 
agent  for  any  farm  unless  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  owner  has  an  honest  reason  for 
the  sale  and  is  not  attempting  to  get  rid  of 
a  worthless  or  inferior  property.  Doubtless 
were  Mr.  Holyoke  less  conscientious  he 
would  handle  a  far  greater  acreage  than  now 
passes  through  his  hands,  and  reap  a 
temporary  greater  profit.  But  in  building 
up  a  permanent  business  his  methods  are 
the  only  sure  ones,  and  doubtless  Mr 
Holyoke  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
income  which  his  transactions  yield  him. 
At  any  rate,  he  handles  about  30  farms 
during  the  course  of  a  year  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  apiece,  and 
so  adjusts  matters  that  neither  the  vendor 
nor  the  buyer  has  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
The  farms  are  usually  sold  “on  terms,'’  as 
it  is  called  ;  that  is,  a  proportion  only  of  the 
selling  price  is  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  the  balance  being  spread  over 
a  period  varying  from  five  to  ten  years, 
and  a  mortgage  arranged  to  cover  such 
period. 

Mr.  Holyoke  also  places  money  on 
behalf  of  his  clients  in  first  mortgages  on 
farms  and  city  residential  property.  In 
such  cases  he  again  does  his  own  inspec¬ 
tion  and  valuation  work,  and  insists  on  the 
owner  insuring  his  property  to  the  extent 
of  the  value  of  his  loan.  As  is  customary 
throughout  Canada,  the  amount  advanced 
on  these  securities  does  not  exceed  50 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
in  New  Brunswick  the  ordinary  rate  of 


interest  accruing  to  the  investor  is  6 
per  cent,  net  after  all  legal  and  agency 
expenses  have  been  met. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Holyoke  occasionally  forms  syndicates  for 
the  organization  of  local  business  enter¬ 
prises.  Among  these  are  one  or  two 
manufacturing  industries,  which  are  now 
being  conducted  with  more  than  average 
success. 

W.  G.  JONES 

In  Mr.  W.  G.  Jones  is  found  a  real 
estate,  financial,  and  insurance  agent,  who 
is  playing  a  large  part  in  the  development 
of  the  city  of  Moncton.  “  Norwood,” 
“  Mountview,”  and  “  Fairview  ”  are  three 
subdivisions  situated  within  the  city 
limits  and  popular  with  both  speculative 
purchasers  and  home-seekers.  These 
properties  have  been  put  on  the  market  by 
Mr.  Jones,  who  also  handles  ordinary  resi¬ 
dential  property  as  well  as  business  sites. 
Mr.  Jones,  through  his  large  clientele,  has 
also  been  able  to  supply  much  of  the  money 
required  by  Moncton  citizens  to  develop 
their  properties  and  add  to  the  assets  of 
the  city,  and  has  placed  very  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  loans  on  first  mortgage 
at  6  or  7  per  cent,  interest. 

Mr.  Jones  is  the  local  representative  of 
several  important  insurance  companies. 
For  fire  risks  he  acts  as  agent  to  the 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  and  Insurance 
Company,  the  Rochester  German  Under¬ 
writers’  Agency,  the  Union  Assurance 
Society  of  London,  England,  and  the 
Caledonian  Insurance  Company.  In 
addition  he  represents  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada,  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company, 
and  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  native  of  Moncton,  but 
during  his  service  in  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Bank  of  Ottawa  he  resided  in 
many  cities  and  towns  throughout  Canada. 
In  the  spring  of  1906  he  retired  from  the 
Bank  of  Ottawa  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
to  start  in  business  for  himself,  but  return¬ 
ing  to  his  native  city,  established  his 
present  business  in  1907. 


W.  FREDERICK  KERTSON 

One  of  the  best-known  men  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  is  Mr.  W. 
Frederick  Kertson,  of  Grand  Falls. 


Like  many  another  prominent  Canadian, 
Mr.  Kertson  is  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1877, 
commencing  to  practise  the  same  year. 
His  talents  and  industry  were  early  recog¬ 
nized,  and  for  30  years  he  was  a  judge  of 
Probate  and  clerk  of  the  Supreme  and 
County  Courts  of  Victoria  County.  He  was 
also  town  clerk  of  Grand  Falls  for  16  years. 

As  sole  investing  agent  in  Grand  Falls 
for  the  Canada  Permanent  Mortgage 
Corporation,  Mr.  Kertson  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  opportunities  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  district  lying  between 
Edmunston  and  Perth  Junction,  and 
informs  us  that  about  $30,000  per  annum 
can  be  placed  in  first  mortgage  securities. 
The  rate  of  interest  accruing  from  this 
class  of  investment  varies  according  to 
the  money  market.  At  the  time  of  writing 
8  per  cent,  is  being  obtained,  but  this  is 
perhaps  rather  higher  than  usual.  The 
period  of  investment  is  usually  three  years  ; 
never  less,  although  sometimes  it  extends 
to  five  or  even  ten  years. 

MARITIME  CAP,  LTD. 

The  Maritime  Cap,  Ltd.,  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Moncton  in  1913  by  Mr.  Wallis  P. 
Walmsley.  It  took  over  the  business  of 
the  Maritime  Hat  and  Cap  Company,  which 
was  established  at  Truro  in  1901.  It  was 
transferred  to  Moncton  in  1911.  The 
authorized  capital  is  for  the  present  fixed 
at  $75,000.  Every  description  of  cloth 
hats  and  caps  for  men  and  boys  is  manu¬ 
factured. 

There  are  several  features  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  company  which  are  of  interest,  but 
none  more  so  than  the  fact  that  heat,  light, 
and  power  are  all  derived  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  supplies  of  natural  gas  and  during 
1912  only  cost  $170  for  the  entire  twelve 
months.  It  was  the  existence  of  these 
facilities  which  induced  Mr.  Walmsley  to 
choose  Monckton  as  headquarters.  Five 
hundred  dozen  hats  and  caps  are  manu¬ 
factured  weekly  by  46  machines,  while  the 
building,  which  consists  of  three  stories 
and  a  basement,  covers  an  area  of  3,800 
sq.  ft.  Yet  the  motive  power  for  all  these 
machines  and  the  heating  and  lighting 
of  a  fair-sized  factory  only  costs  $170. 

The  goods  manufactured  bear  the  name 
of  “  Maritime,”  and  are  sold  in  every  part 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  The  greater 
part  of  the  material  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  65  people,  mainly  women, 


i.  Interior  ok  Saw-mux. 
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2  Saw  and  Box-muxs,  Looking  North-west.  3.  General  View  ok  Mill  and  Wharf. 
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are  engaged  in  converting  it  into  the 
finished  article.  The  present  plant  is  kept 
busy  throughout  the  year,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  the  company’s 
products  has  necessitated  extensions,  which 
are  now  being  completed. 

Mr.  Walmsley,  the  founder,  manager, 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  is  a  native 
of  London,  Ontario,  where  he  originally 
commenced  business  as  a  cap  manufacturer 
in  1901.  He  afterwards  transferred  his 
factory  to  Truro  in  1903,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  establishment  of  his 
Moncton  business.  The  Truro  factory 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

MARITIME  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
WORKS,  LTD. 

The  Maritime  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in  August 
1912  with  an  authorized  capital  of  149,000, 
of  which  #37,000  has  been  paid  up. 

The  company,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  at  Chatham,  is  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  saw-mill  machinery,  consisting 
of  rotaries,  shingle  machines,  clapboard 
machines,  planers,  edgers,  lath  machines, 
and  other  equipment,  every  description  of 
grey  iron  castings,  brass,  phosphor  bronze, 
and  lead  castings.  The  company  also 
builds  tug-boats  and  steam  launches  in  all 
sizes,  marine  engines,  and  a  complete  line 
of  contractors’  hoisting  engines. 

For  the  manufacture  of  so  many  varied 
products  there  must  necessarily  be  an 
extensive  plant,  and  the  factory  of  the 
Maritime  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 
Ltd.,  contains  a  multitude  of  machines  and 
tools,  a  completely  equipped  foundry,  and 
a  pattern  shop  with  a  wide  variety  of 
patterns.  In  addition  a  large  stock  of  iron 
and  brass  pipe  and  fittings,  bar  iron  and 
steel,  steel  plates,  etc.,  is  carried.  The 
plant  and  stock  yard  together  cover  over 
two  acres,  and  give  employment  to  28 
hands. 

The  principal  market  is  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  though  shipments  of  hoisting 
engines  and  shingle  machines  have  been 
made  to  Western  Canada.  The  Hastings 
Mill  in  Vancouver  uses  no  less  than  25 
“  Dunbar  ”  shingle  machines,  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  product  is  named. 

The  manager  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
F.  H.  McNaught,  a  native  of  Chatham. 
Mr.  McNaught  has  been  with  Mr.  James 
Miller,  the  original  owner  of  the  business, 


since  1895.  The  latter  gentleman  hails 
from  Prince  Edward  County,  Ontario. 
Mr.  John  C.  Miller  is  the  president,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  McLennan  the  mechanical 
superintendent. 

J.  A.  MARYEN,  LTD. 

J.  A.  Marven,  Ltd.,  of  Moncton,  is  a 
development  of  the  business  formerly 
known  as  the  P.  N.  Hamm  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd.  It  was  incorporated  under 
its  present  title  in  1904  with  a  capital  of 
#40,000,  of  which  #23,000  is  paid  up. 

The  company  is  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  plain  and  fancy  biscuits,  in 
which  industry,  as  indeed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  every  description  of  confectionery, 
Canadians  have  proved  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  apt.  There  is  a  purity  about 
Canadian  goods  of  this  description  that 
is  but  too  often  lacking  in  confections 
manufactured  in  Europe.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  machinery  used  and  the  methods 
employed,  both  of  which  are  entirely 
modern,  even  in  the  smallest  factories. 

The  plant  of  J.  A.  Marven,  Ltd.,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  building  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  stories,  and  covering  an  area 
of  7,200  sq.  ft.  The  machinery  includes  a 
combination  biscuit-cutting  machine,  a 
dough  break,  pan  elevators  and  carriers, 
icing  machines,  and  a  sugar-wafer  machine. 
The  present  factory,  however,  is  hardly 
large  enough  to  cope  with  the  growth  of 
trade,  and  a  new  one  is  being  built  (in  1914) 
which  will  be  provided  with  a  traveller  and 
a  reel  oven,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  90  barrels  of  flour  per  day  of  10  hours. 
In  connection  with  these  extensions  it  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
company  to  #100,000. 

At  present  100  people  are  employed,  and 
the  biscuits  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  The  company  has  the  Western 
market  under  consideration,  and  expects 
to  develop  the  trade  there  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Marven  is  a  native  of  West¬ 
moreland  County,  N.B.,  and  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  compan}?  under 
review  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  in  St.  John  for  ten  years. 

ROY  HENRY  McGRATH 

Since  Dr.  Roy  Henry  McGrath  com¬ 
menced  to  practise  in  Fredericton  in  1902, 
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he  has  been  identified  in  many  ways  with 
the  public  health  of  that  town.  As  a 
general  practitioner,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  look  to  him  for  relief  from 
theibsufferings  and  cure  from  their  ills.  He 
has  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  more  public  manner,  however, 
by  sitting  for  four  years  on  the  City  Board 
of  Health,  and  for  two  years  on  the  trustee 
board  of  Victoria  Public  Hospital  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  medical  staff.  He  has  also 
been  on  the  visiting  staff  of  the  Victoria 
Public  Hospital  at  Fredericton  since  1905. 

Dr.  McGrath  is  a  native  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  took  his  medical  degree — 
M.D.C.M. — at  McGill  University,  Mon¬ 
treal,  after  taking  the  arts  course  at  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Memramcook. 

W.  H.  MILLER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  W.  H.  Miller  Company,  Ltd., 
one  of  the  leading  lumber  firms  of  Camp- 
bellton,  N.B.,  is  a  development  of  the 
business  formerly  conducted  under  the 
name  of  W.  H.  Miller.  This  gentleman 
is  now  the  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  and  has  as  associates  on 
the  board  of  directors  his  three  brothers, 
Alessrs.  James  E.  Miller,  Allan  Miller,  and 
George  Miller,  the  first  named  occupying 
the  position  of  vice-president.  All  four 
were  connected  with  the  business  before 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  limited  liability 
company,  and  bring  to  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs  a  knowledge  of  the  lumber  trade 
acquired  by  a  lifelong  connection  with 
the  industry. 

The  activities  of  the  company  include 
the  manufacture  of  cedar  shingles,  long 
lumber,  and  lath,  these  products  finding 
their  way  to  divers  markets.  Long  lumber 
is  shipped  principally  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  shingles  to  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  United  States,  and  lath  to 
Montreal  and  other  parts  of  Canada. 

The  factory,  which  is  situated  i|  miles 
outside  the  confines  of  Campbellton,  covers 
about  4  acres  of  ground,  part  of  this  area 
being  occupied  by  residences  for  em¬ 
ployees.  The  remainder  is  taken  up  by 
the  yards  and  plant,  the  latter  including 
10  Dunbar  shingle  machines  capable  of 
producing  160,000  shingles  a  day,  a  rotary 
mill  and  resaw  manufacturing  45,000  sq. 
ft.  of  lumber  a  day,  and  a  lath  machine 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  ft.  The 
various  saws  and  machines  are  driven  by 


MARITIME  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  LTD.,  CHATHAM,  N.B. 

'•  Exterior  of  Premises  axd  Yards.  3.  Interior  ok  Moulding  Shop.  3  Interior  ok 


Machine  Shop, 
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two  engines  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
27s  horse-power,  and  three  boilers  of  300 
horse-power.  From  90  to  110  men  arc 
employed,  the  wages  varying  from  $2  to 
$3  a  day  for  skilled  labour,  and  averaging 
$1.75  for  unskilled  labour. 


MIRAMICHI  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
WORKS 

One  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
businesses  in  New  Brunswick  is  the 
Miramichi  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 
situated  at  Chatham. 

Since  its  establishment  about  80  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Fraser  the  business  has 
experienced  several  changes  in  owmership. 
Messrs.  Fraser  were  succeeded  by  Messrs. 
Muirhead  about  the  year  1880,  who,  after 
carrying  on  operations  for  some  years,  were 
then  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ruddock, 
who,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  his  son. 
In  1909  the  business  was  acquired  by  the 
present  proprietor,  Mr.  F.  M.  Tweedie. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  the  present  Mayor  of  Chatham. 
His  father  is  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Tweedie, 
formerly  Premier  of  New  Brunswick  and 
for  five  years  Governor  of  the  province. 

The  activities  of  the  firm  include  the 
manufacture  of  marine  engines,  general 
marine  equipment,  all  kinds  of  iron  and 
brass  castings,  derricks,  principally  of  the 
heavy  type  and  suitable  for  quarrying 
purposes,  woodworking  machinery,  certain 
classes  of  pulp  mill  machinery,  and  general 
repair  work.  The  firm  also  builds  pas¬ 
senger  and  tug-boats  and  constructs  and 
erects  steel  bridges. 

The  Miramichi  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works  occupy  200,000  sq.  ft.  and  have  a 
water  frontage  of  about  1,000  ft.  The  plant 
comprises  a  fully  equipped  machine  shop, 
a  pattern-making  shop  and  store,  a  foundry, 
and  storage  yards.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  manufacturing  plant  are  the  ship¬ 
building  yards  and  the  launching  slip. 
Vessels  are  stored  in  this  during  the 
winter. 

The  products  of  the  firm  are  shipped 
to  every  part  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  to  Quebec,  although  the  greater  part 
find  a  market  in  Chatham  and  neighbouring 
communities. 

r>- 


MIRAMICHI  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Miramichi  Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 
was  incorporated  in  the  state  of  Maine 


on  December  19,  1905,  with  a  capital  of 
1700,000,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  up. 
Its  operations  include  the  manufacture  of 
long  lumber,  laths,  shingles,  and  pulp  wood, 
and  in  these  commodities  the  company 
ranks  among  the  first  in  New  Brunswick. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Chatham,  in  which 
town  and  at  Morrison  Cove  are  situated  the 
pulp-wood  mills.  These  mills  are  capable 
of  dealing  with  42,000,000  ft.  of  logs 
annually.  The  laths,  shingles,  and  long 
lumber  are  manufactured  at  Douglastown 
only. 

The  works  at  this  place  are  very 
large  and  equipped  with  an  excellent 
assortment  of  machinery.  The  annual 
output  from  the  Douglastown  Mills 
amounts  to  8,000,000  ft.  of  long  lumber, 
8,000,000  shingles,  and  5,000,000  laths. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lumber  is  shipped 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  laths  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  which 
country  50  per  cent,  of  the  shingles  find 
their  waj^.  The  balance  of  the  latter  are 
marketed  in  various  parts  of  Canada. 

As  president  and  vice-president  the 
company  has  Mr.  G.  M.  Stearns  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Russell  respectively.  The 
general  manager  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Brankley, 
an  Englishman  who  has  been  on  the 
American  continent  since  1882.  Mr. 
Brankley  has  been  actively  studying  the 
lumber  business  for  the  past  24  years, 
and  now  devotes  his  energies  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Miramichi  Lumber  Company  and 
other  subsidiary  companies. 

c*>~ 


THE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PETROLEUM 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  fact  that  gas  and  oil  existed  in  New 
Brunswick  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
There  was,  however,  until  quite  recently 
a  feeling  of  scepticism  as  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  values  of  these  supplies,  and  the 
attempts  made  to  find  out  their  quality 
and  extent  were  not  given  very  much 
encouragement.  Recently,  however,  it 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  both 
gas  and  oil  not  merely  existed  in  large 
quantities  but  could  be  made  available  for 
domestic  and  industrial  uses.  This  dis¬ 
covery  is  due  to  the  perseverance  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Moncton,  which  secured  its  Charter  late 
in  the  year  1899. 

The  first  drilling  rig  was  not  erected 
until  more  than  two  years  later  owing  to 
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the  difficulty  of  securing  financial  support. 
During  the  interim  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  territory  controlled 
by  the  company,  and  experts  decided  that 
the  field  was  one  eminently  suited  to  explo¬ 
ration  and  offered  excellent  chances  of  the 
discovery  of  oil  and  gas.  “  In  fact,”  said 
Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University, 
the  expert  who  superintended  the  examina¬ 
tion,  “  I  have  never  seen  an  unexplored 
district  where  the  promise  is  more  distinct 
than  in  the  region  in  which  you  are  now 
boring.” 

On  the  strength  of  this  report  the  New 
Brunswick  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd., 
carried  on  their  work  of  exploration  for 
some  years.  In  1905,  having  expended 
some  $250,000  in  development  work,  and 
having  proved  that  oil  and  gas  existed  in 
commercial  quantities,  they  sent  their 
officers  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  large  capital.  For  three  years, 
however,  the  company  received  scarcely 
more  encouragement  than  had  been 
accorded  them  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
in  January  1909  gave  a  working  option 
to  an  English  syndicate  who  came  under 
contract  to  expend  a  certain  amount  of 
money  each  year  and  to  explore  the  con¬ 
cession.  This  syndicate  was  known  as  the 
Maritime  Oilfields,  Ltd  ,  and,  practically 
from  the  outset,  has  met  with  wonderful 
success.  Their  first  large  discovery  of 
gas  was  made  at  Weldon  about  2,000  ft. 
west  of  the  wells  drilled  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Petroleum  Company  ;  and  they 
have  been  drilling  westward  and  north  and 
south  along  this  line,  distributing  their  wells 
about  2,000  ft.  apart,  and  constantly  going 
deeper,  until  they  have  drilled  and  com¬ 
pleted  some  40  wells.  The  field  has  now 
been  developed  for  about  qi  miles  west¬ 
ward  from  the  first  well,  and  about 
33,000,000  cub.  ft.  of  gas  in  the  24  hours 
have  been  proved,  some  of  the  wells  from 
the  deeper  sand  having  a  rock  pressure  of 
550  lb.  to  the  sq.  in. 

The  analysis  of  the  gas,  as  formed  by 
Dr.  J.  T.  Donald,  Official  Analyst  to  the 
Dominion  Government,  is  as  follows  : — 


Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Carbonic  oxide 
Carbonic  dioxide 
Illuminants  ... 
Methane 
Ethane 


. . .  Trace 
Trace 
...  None 
None 
None 

...  73  per  cent. 

...  27 


The  Maritime  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  sublet  the 


THE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PETROLEUM  COMPANY,  LTD.,  MONCTON. 


i.  Pimping  Oil.  into  Tank,  Memramcook.  2.  Pimping  Plant  and  Wells  Connected.  Dover. 

4.  Shooting  Oil  Well,  Memramcook.  5-  Shooting  Oil  Well,  Stoney  Creek,  Albert  creek 


3.  Pi  mping  Plant.  Memkamcook. 
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distribution  of  the  gas  throughout  the 
province  to  the  Moncton  Tramways, 
Electricity,  and  Gas  Company,  the  head 
offices  of  which  company  are  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  T.  N. 
Barnsdall  of  that  city  controls  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Reeser  is  general 
manager.  This  company  laid  the  pipe 
line  to  the  city  of  Moncton,  10  miles,  and 
to  the  town  of  Hillsboro,  3  miles,  and  has 
now  over  2,000  consumers  in  the  above- 
named  towns,  where  during  the  12  months 
ending  November  30,  1913,  819,313,000 
cu.  ft.  were  consumed.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway  has  taken  advantage  of  its  avail¬ 
ability  and  charges  all  its  express  trains 
with  it,  instead  of  Pintsch  gas.  The  town 
of  Hillsboro  has  followed  the  example  of 
the  city  of  Moncton  in  using  it  for  fuel  and 
light. 

What  the  ultimate  value  of  all  the  gas 
converted  by  the  New  Brunswick  Petro¬ 
leum  Company  Ltd.,  into  a  merchantable 
commodity  will  be  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  concession  granted  to  the  company 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick 
covers  10,000  sq.  miles  of  the  province, 
and  so  far  but  a  few  square  miles  of  this 
great  petroliferous  area  has  been  developed. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  natural  gas  or 
oil  will  be  found  under  the  whole  of  this 
great  expanse  of  country,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  at  least  as 
large  a  percentage  of  oil  and  gas  “pools” 
as  have  been  discovered  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  and  formations,  both  in  America 
and  Asia. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  WIRE  FENCE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Being  the  only  industry  of  its  kind  east 
of  Montreal,  the  New  Brunswick  Wire 
Fence  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  at  a 
great  advantage  since  its  incorporation  in 
1899.  The  custom  of  surrounding  farms 
with  fences  is  more  usual  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  than  on  the  Western  Prairies, 
and  the  company  has  built  up  a  very 
considerable  business.  In  fact,  during  the 
14  years  of  its  existence  the  continual 
extensions  of  plant  necessitated  by  the 
growth  of  trade  have  made  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  authorized  capital  from 
$4,000  to  $40,000.  Of  this  latter  amount 
$32,000  is  paid  up. 

The  company  manufactures  exclusively 
woven  wire  fencing,  gates,  and  fencing 


staples,  the  wire  fencing  being  designed 
for  both  farm  and  ornamental  purposes. 
The  machinery  used  includes  gate-bending, 
staple-making,  and  wire-coiling  machines, 
and  two  weaving  machines,  one  of  which 
is  of  special  interest  as  having  been  made 
by  the  company’s  own  workmen.  These 
latter  machines  are  capable  of  producing 
1,600  rods  each  per  diem,  the  average 
quantity  turned  out  and  sold  being  1,000 
each.  The  company  also  operates  its 
own  machine  shop,  and  is  thereby  enabled 
to  carry  out  repairs  to  its  plant  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time.  A  30-horse¬ 
power  engine  operated  by  natural  gas  is 
used  to  drive  the  machinery.  The  entire 
works,  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Petitcodiac  River  at  Moncton,  occupy 
some  11,000  sq.  ft.,  and  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  25  men  in  the  busy  season  and 
from  10  to  15  men  at  slack  periods.  The 
products  are  marketed  mainly  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Eastern  Quebec. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
W.  K.  Gross,  and  the  secretary-treasurer 
and  manager  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Chapman. 
The  latter  is  a  native  of  Westmoreland 
County,  N.B.  He  was  the  organizer  of 
the  company  and  has  been  connected 
with  it  since  its  foundation. 

W.  D.  RANKIN 

In  taking  his  medical  degree  at 
Edinburgh  University,  Dr.  W.  D.  Rankin 
has  but  followed  the  example  of  many 
other  Canadians  who  have  spent  a  shorter 
or  longer  period  at  that  famous  training 
school  for  doctors.  Many  have  limited 
their  study  of  medicine  to  the  course  at 
Edinburgh  ;  others  have  taken  a  post¬ 
graduate  course  there,  after  qualifying  at 
one  of  the  Canadian  universities. 

Dr.  Rankin  was  born  in  Woodstock,  the 
town  in  which  he  has  since  built  up  an 
extensive  and  remunerative  practice.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  local 
Grammar  School,  and  took  his  M.B.C.M. 
degree  at  Edinburgh  in  1890.  Return¬ 
ing  to  his  native  town,  he  commenced  a 
general  surgical  practice  the  following 
year.  He  is  now  the  visiting  surgeon  to 
the  Fisher  Memorial  Hospital  at  Wood- 
stock,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Medicine 
Association,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
British  Medical  Association. 


REID  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  wholesale  grocery  business  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Reid  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Moncton,  was  for  many  years  known  as 
F.  P.  Reid  &  Co.  It  was  founded  in  1891 
by  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Reid  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Young  Smith.  In  March  1902  Mr.  Reid 
died  and  Mr.  Smith  became  the  sole 
proprietor  until  February  1910, ,  when  the 
business  was  incorporated  as  a  limited 
company  with  a  capital  of  $96,000,  Mr. 
Smith  assuming  the  presidency. 

The  trade  of  the  company  has  grown 
very  rapidly  of  recent  years,  and  its  goods 
are  distributed  over  an  area  which  extends 
north  to  Rimouski  and  the  Gaspe  coast, 
eastward  to  Springhill  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
westward  to  Sussex  and  the  adjoining 
districts.  Twenty  hands  are  employed  and 
local  deliveries  are  made  by  means  of  the 
company’s  own  drays  and  teams.  A 
branch  has  been  opened  at  Campbellton 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  goods 
in  Northern  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec. 

The  company  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  Edgett,  a  native  of  Moncton. 
For  two  years  Mr.  Edgett  was  engaged  in 
the  sugar  refining  business,  but  with  the 
exception  of  that  period  has  spent  the 
whole  of  his  commercial  life  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  which  he  joined  in  1894. 


E.  ALBERT  REILLY 

There  are  few  matters  connected  with 
the  progress  and  good  standing  of  the  city 
of  Moncton  in  which  Mr.  E.  Albert  Reilly, 
K.C.,  is  not  concerned.  In  his  legal 
capacity  he  acts  for  some  of  the  principal 
corporations  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the 
remainder  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  as  a  business  man  he  is  well  known 
as  a  director  of  several  local  companies, 
and  as  a  public  man  he  served  the  city  for 
two  years  (1908-9)  in  an  alderman's 
capacity  and  for  the  following  two  years 
as  mayor.  Expert  in  all  legal  matters  and 
possessed  of  sound  business  acumen,  his 
administration  of  the  city’s  affairs  was  of 
the  ablest  description.  His  appointment 
as  King’s  Counsel  is  of  recent  date. 

Mr.  Reilly  is  a  graduate  in  Arts  of  the 
University  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  a  leading 
educational  institution  in  New  Brunswick. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1896,  and 
commenced  to  practise  in  Moncton  during 
the  following  year.  He  is  a  native  of 
Westmoreland  County,  New  Brunswick. 
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M.  RYAN  AND  SON 

From  the  operations  of  the  firm  of  M. 
Rya.ii  and  Son  some  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  advantages  that  New 
Brunswick  offers  for  brick  making.  The 
firm,  which  is  manufacturing  bricks  and 
drain  tiles  at  Fredericton,  finds  an  imme¬ 
diate  market  for  its  goods  in  that  town 
and  the  neighbouring  district,  and  also 
makes  frequent  shipments  to  the  state 
of  Maine.  No  fewer  than  2,000,000  bricks 
a  year  are  produced  at  this  one  plant, 
which  employs  about  30  men.  The  plant 
consists  of  three  down-draught  kilns,  a 
“  Quaker "  brick  machine,  a  Bartlett  and 
Snow  low-pressure  dryer,  and,  with  the 
yards,  covers  an  area  of  4  acres. 

Mr.  M.  Ryan  has  been  connected  with  the 
brick  industry  all  his  life,  the  present 
business  having  been  founded  in  1872. 
He  is  a  native  of  King’s  County,  N.B., 
and  for  15  years  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of 
Fredericton  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Council. 

/-  > 

THE  J.  W.  SCOYIL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  leading  department  store  in  St. 
Stephen  was  opened  in  1889,  when  it 
bore  the  name  of  Scovil,  Fraser  &  Co. 
Three  years  later  the  entire  business  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Scovil  and  Mr.  ].  M. 
Scovil,  and  for  some  years  the  firm  was 
known  as  J.  W.  Scovil  &  Co.  Incorpora¬ 
tion  as  a  limited  company  followed  in  1903. 

To  day  it  is  the  most  popular  clothing 
and  outfitting  store  in  the  town,  and 
numbers  among  its  customers  many 
farmers  living  in  the  neighbouring 
county.  Since  its  establishment,  in  fact, 
the  business  has  increased  nearly  tenfold, 
and  surprising  quantities  of  men’s  read}'- 
to-wear  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and 
caps,  trunks,  bags,  and  the  multitudinous 
articles  of  dress  demanded  by  ladies  are 
kept  in  stock.  A  special  department  is 
devoted  to  custom  tailoring  for  both  sexes. 
The  store  has  been  continually  enlarged 
and  now  covers  an  area  of  100  by  80  ft. 
This,  however,  is  now  proving  insufficient 
for  the  large  stocks  that  the  firm  have  to 
carry,  and  the  building  is  being  increased 
by  the  construction  of  an  annexe  measuring 
35  by  40  ft. 

Mr.  J.  \Y.  Scovil,  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick,  has  been  associated  with  the 
business  since  1889.  The  presidency  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Scovil,  while 


Mr.'  F.  E.  Grimmer  fulfils  the  duties  of 
vice-president. 

P.  M.  SHANNON 

Mr.  P.  M.  SI  mu  non  is  a  popular  figure 
in  Campbcllton  and  Dalhousie,  in  which 
towns  he  now  conducts  a  real  estate, 
investment,  and  insurance  agency.  He 
has  only  recently  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Campbellton,  but  is  almost  as  well 
known  there  as  he  is  in  Dalhousie,  in 
which  town  he  resided  nine  years,  during 
six  of  which  he  was  an  alderman  on  the 
Town  Council.  He  came  to  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  1896,  having  been  born  in  Gaspe 
County,  Quebec,  and  for  some  3'ears  fol¬ 
lowed  the  calling  of  a  lumberman  on 
the  Restigouche  River.  He  afterwards 
managed  a  furniture  and  farm  machinery 
store  in  Dalhousie. 

Since  establishing  his  own  business  in 
March  1910,  Mr.  Shannon  has  found  his 
earlier  experiences  in  the  lumber  business 
of  great  value,  and  he  devotes  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
timber  lands  on  behalf  of  his  clients. 
He  also  specializes  in  business  properties 
and  undertakes  the  investment  of  money 
in  fee  simple  of  long-term  leases,  a  form 
of  investment  which  is  non-assessable  or 
taxable  in  any  way  and  which  produces 
from  7  to  9  per  cent.  First  mortgage 
loans  on  business,  farm,  and  residential 
properties  form  another  important  branch 
of  his  activities,  and  an  average  yield  of 
7  to  8  per  cent,  usually  accrues  from 
investments  of  this  class  made  by  him. 
The  demand  for  money  is  keen  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  Mr.  Shannon  finds  he 
can  handle  from  #75,000  to  #roo,ooo  per 
annum  for  investment  in  these  two  classes 
of  security.  City  and  town  bond  deben¬ 
tures  returning  4I  to  5  per  cent,  are  also 
handled. 

In  the  insurance  world  Mr.  Shannon  is 
well  known  as  the  sole  representative  for 
the  county  of  Restigouche  to  the  Palatine 
Insurance  Company  of  London,  England, 
the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  the 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Federal  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  and  other  British  and 
American  companies. 

J.  B.  SNOWBALL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Since  1872,  when  it  was  established  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Snowball,  the  above 
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company  has  won  its  way  to  a  leading 
position  in  the  lumber  industry  of  New 
Brunswick,  where  it  is  noted  for  the 
extent  of  its  operations  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  adopts  the  most  modern 
methods.  This  reputation  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  founder  and  Mr.  \Y.  B. 
Snowball,  who  became  president  upon  the 
decease  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Snowball.  Mr.  \V.  B. 
Snowball  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Snowball  have 
themselves  thought  out  and  instituted 
various  devices  whereby  economy  in 
labour  or  efficiency  of  method  is  effected. 

The  business  was  incorporated  as  a 
limited  liability  company  in  1899  and 
has  its  headquarters  at  Chatham.  About 
30,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  are  handled  an¬ 
nually,  most  of  it  being  shipped  to  British 
markets  in  the  form  of  deals,  boards,  and 
scantlings.  The  output  of  shingles  and 
lath  is  practically  all  shipped  to  various 
points  of  the  United  States,  while  a  market 
has  recently  been  developed  in  Montreal 
and  other  places  in  Quebec  and  Eastern 
Ontario  for  pine  and  spruce  boards,  as  well 
as  for  low-grade  stock  to  be  used  in  box 
making. 

Four  mills  are  operated  by  the  company, 
one  being  situated  in  Chatham,  a  second 
about  a  mile  up  the  Miramichi  River  from 
Chatham,  another,  known  as  the  Derby 
Mill,  still  farther  up  the  same  river,  and 
a  fourth  at  Tracadie,  about  45  miles  down 
the  river.  Of  these  the  mill  situated  at 
Chatham  is  the  most  important  and  is 
one  of  the  most  efficiently  equipped  to 
be  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  mill  near  Chatham  produces  about 
30,000  ft.  of  lumber,  15,000  lath,  and  75,000 
shingles  per  day  ;  the  Derby  Mill  produces 
almost  equal  quantities,  while  the  Tracadie 
mill  has  a  capacity  of  90,000  ft.  of  lumber 
per  day.  All  of  the  mills  have  railway 
sidings,  and  employ  together  about  505 
men.  The  timber  limits  controlled  by 
the  company  cover  some  412,160  acres, 
and  consist  mainly  of  spruce  with  a 
small  quantity  of  pine,  hemlock,  cedar, 
and  hardwood. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Snowball,  in  addition 
to  occupying  a  prominent  position  as  one 
of  the  chief  lumber  manufacturers  of  the 
province,  took  a  great  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  at  one  time  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  also  occupied  at  different  periods 
the  position  of  Senator  for  the  Dominion 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick. 


i.  Wheat-field. 


P.  M.  SHANNON,  CAMPBELLTON,  N.B. 

2.  Cornfield,  Dalhousie,  N.B.  3.  Dalhousie  Harbour. 
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NF.W  BRUNSWICK 


WAVERLEY  HOTEL 

The  hotel  conducted  by  Mr.  Andrew 
John  Gorman  has  become  very  popular  with 
commercial  travellers  and  other  visitors  to 
Campbellton  during  the  two  years  it  has 
been  in  existence,  and  ranks  among  the 
most  comfortable  hostelries  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  first  opened  in  1911 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Damboise  and  taken  over 
by  the  present  proprietor  a  year  or  so 
later. 


The  hotel  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  business  street  of  the  town  and 
is  conducted  on  the  American  plan  at 
rates  varying  from  $2  a  day  upwards. 
The  30  bedrooms  are  all  well  furnished 
and  of  comfortable  proportions,  some  of 
them  being  provided  with  a  small  bath¬ 
room.  The  dining-room  accommodates 
60  people,  and  a  writing-room,  t\yo  par¬ 
lours,  and  two  smoking-rooms  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  guests.  Six  large,  well- 


lighted  sample  rooms  are  at  the  disposal 
of  commercial  travellers  visiting  the  town, 
a  charge  of  $1  a  day  being  made  for 
each.  A  bus  meets  all  trains  and  boats 
and  carries  visitors  to  and  from  the  hotel 
free  of  charge,  while  another  conveyance 
carries  travellers’  samples  to  and  from  the 
station  for  a  moderate  sum. 

Mr.  Gorman  is  a  native  of  Xew 
Brunswick  and  has  been  in  the  hotel 
business  for  35  years. 


C.P.R.  GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 


WEST  ST.  JOHN. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


HE  name  of  the  city 
of  St.  John  has 
become  familiar  to 
many  Britons,  mainly 
through  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of 
shipping  companies 
whose  vessels  carry 
passengers  between  that  port  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  natural 
gateways  to  Canada,  one  through  which 
over  25,000  Europeans  each  year  first  set 
foot  in  the  country  upon  which  they  have 
centred  their  hopes  and  ambitions.  Not 
many  linger  there  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  for  most  are  en  route  to  the  great 
plains  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  or  the 
valleys  and  mountains  of  British  Columbia. 

The  more  leisurely  tourist,  however,  will 
find  much  to  interest  and  detain  him  in 
St.  John,  for  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  Canada,  and  it  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  earliest  history  of  the  Dominion. 
It  was  here,  in  fact,  that  Champlain 
landed  on  June  24,  1604,  having  sailed  up 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  his  quaint  square- 
rigged  vessel,  accompanied  by  his  com¬ 
patriots  De  Monts  and  Poutrincourt.  The 
day  upon  which  they  landed  was  the  festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  so  the  name  of  the 
great  saint  was  given  to  the  river  whose 
mouth  the  French  explorers  entered,  and 
the  city  that  afterwards  grew  up  there 
was  named  after  the  river.  A  statue  of 
Champlain  stands  in  one  of  the  city  squares 


to  commemorate  the  event.  With  impres¬ 
sive  ceremony  the  Golden  Lilies  of  France 
were  planted  upon  the  soil  where  hitherto 
only  the  emblems  of  the  Indian  chief, 
Memberton,  had  been  recognized.  But 
although  Champlain  hoisted  the  French 
emblem  and  claimed  the  country  for  the 
French  king,  the  Indians  remained  in 
possession  for  many  years.  Many  adven¬ 
turers  and  traders  visited  the  place,  but 
little  was  done  during  the  French  occupancy 
of  Acadia  to  develop  the  country  and 
exploit  its  possibilities.  For  150  years  the 
site  of  the  city  of  St.  John  was  held  by 
French  colonists,  who  if  their  existence  was 
precarious,  at  least  could  not  complain  of 
monotony.  The  wars  between  the  Indians 
and  the  New  Englanders,  the  constant 
internal  dissensions  among  the  fur  traders, 
the  unusual  conditions  that  confronted  the 
French  commandants,  all  combined  to 
keep  the  place  in  a  continual  state  of 
turmoil,  and  contribute  to  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  settlement.  Couriers  du  Bois, 
French  noblemen,  Indians,  Spanish  and 
Flemish  sailors,  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
many  lands,  all  met  within  the  walls  of 
Fort  La  Tour,  which  in  its  time  no  doubt 
harboured  as  picturesque  a  crowd  of 
adventurers  as  ever  forgathered  in  any  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Acadia  had 
been  ceded  to  England,  and  although  the 
French  maintained  that  Acadia  only 
included  what  is  now  called  Nova  Scotia, 
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England  pushed  her  claim  to  New 
Brunswick  with  all  the  vigour  at  her 
command.  The  French  were  driven  out 
and  Fort  La  Tour  supplanted  by  a  finer 
citadel,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Fort  Frederick.  Later  there  arose  on  the 
heights  above  the  town  a  new  fort,  long 
since  deserted  by  its  garrison,  but  still 
known  as  Fort  Howe. 

But  while  England  was  strengthening 
her  hold  on  her  Canadian  colonies  she  was 
losing  those  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  lost  them 
entirely.  Then  it  was,  in  1783,  that  there 
landed  at  St.  John  20  shiploads  of  loyalists 
to  the  number  of  about  3,000,  devoted  men 
and  women  who,  to  retain  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  sacrificed  their 
possessions  in  the  United  States  and  sought 
a  new  home  in  the  nearest  British  territory. 
They  brought  with  them  the  royal  arms, 
which  was  afterwards  placed  in  one  of 
St.  John’s  churches,  and  still  remains  one 
of  the  city’s  proudest  possessions. 

The  new  settlers  were  experienced 
colonists  who  had  already  built  homes  and 
raised  towns  in  the  south,  and  they  entered 
upon  the  same  task  in  the  north  with  all 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  was  to  be 
expected  from  men  of  their  sterling  metal. 
Rapidly  the  town  grew  up  about  its  market- 
slip,  which  to-day  is  still,  with  its  lines  of 
waiting  wagons  and  the  long  wharves  and 
open  bit  of  water,  a  most  picturesque  spot. 


2.  PRINCE  WILLIAM  STREET. 
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1.  ST.  JOHN,  FROM  FORT  HOWE. 


3.  KING  STREET. 
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Tlie  wooded  slopes  gave  place  to  well- 
defined  clearings,  and  a  burying  ground 
was  laid  out  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town  as  it  then  was.  To-day  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  children  play  around  its  curious 
old  tombstones,  or  sit  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  unconscious,  as  they  admire  the 
flowers  or  watch  the  birds  bathing  in  the 
fountain,  of  the  historic  dead  who  lie 
beneath  their  feet.  St.  John  grew  and 
prospered  for  many  years,  and  in  1871  was 
actually  the  third  city  in  numerical  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Dominion.  Since  that  date, 
however,  despite  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  Canada,  the  expansion  of  her  commerce, 
and  the  exploitation  of  her  resources,  St. 
John  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  cities, 
and  the  census  of  1911  only  gave  the  city  a 
population  of  42,511,  or  about  1,200  more 
than  in  1871. 

Such  distinction  and  prominence  as  the 
city  has  attained  has  been  derived  from  the 
advantages  it  possesses  as  a  port.  These 
advantages  were  first  recognized  by  the 
steamship  companies  in  1895,  when  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Beaver  Line  of  steamships 
offered  to  transfer  the  winter  terminus  of 
the  line  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  St.  John 
for  the  winter  season  of  1895-6,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  subsidy  from  the  city  of 
$25,000.  This  subsidy  was  eventually  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  was  one  of  national  interest. 
Before  the  end  of  the  season  22  steamships, 
having  a  total  tonnage  of  50,992  registered 
tons,  loaded  at  the  port,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Beaver  Line  and  a  few  to 
the  Donaldson.  The  total  value  of  the 
export  trade  for  that  winter  was  $3,744,907. 
Next  season  the  traffic  through  St.  John 
showed  a  marked  increase,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  combine 
with  the  city  in  creating  greater  facilities 
for  anchoring  and  berthing  ships. 
Dredging  was  carried  on  almost  con¬ 
tinuously,  while  large  wharves  and  piers 
were  built.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  and  to 
a  less  extent  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
took  part  in  the  development  of  the  port  by 
building  large  yards  in  which  to  handle 
freight,  and  erected  grain  elevators  for  the 
storage  of  wheat.  Now  there  are  17  lines 
of  steamships  plying  to  and  from  St.  John, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1911-12  the 
value  of  the  export  trade  amounted  to 
®32)Siii8o6.  For  1912-13  it  bordered  upon 
$40,000,000,  an  increase  of  $36,000,000  in 
17  years. 

Apparently  the  firm  belief  of  the 


municipal  officials  that  St.  John  is  still 
far  from  receiving  her  maximum  share 
of  trade  is  shared  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  latter  have  recently  assumed 
a  heavy  responsibility.  Linder  their 
auspices  there  are  being  constructed  in 
Courtenay  Bay  to  the  east  of  the  city 
harbour  works  that  will  cost  about 
$12,500,000,  while  other  work  conducted 
under  the  same  auspices  will  involve 
an  expenditure  of  $7,500,000.  The 
inauguration  of  the  larger  work  was 
made  the  occasion  for  a  speech  by  the 
Hon.  W.  T.  White,  Minister  of  Finance, 
who  summarized  the  assets  of  St.  John 
in  enthusiastic  words.  “  You  have  out 
there  the  sea,”  said  Mr.  White,  “  open 
all  the  year  round  to  the  shipping  of 
all  nations,  and  free  of  tolls.  You  will 
have  a  great  breakwater  which  will  form 
a  commodious  basin,  a  magnificent  haven 
for  ships.  You  will  have  over  there  a 
magnificent  dry  dock,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  You  will  have  beyond 
that  a  large  ship-repairing  plant,  and 
beyond  that  in  the  not  remote  future 
you  may  have  blast  furnaces,  and  I  believe 
all  the  huge  structures  and  machinery 
of  great  steel-making  and  shipbuilding 
industries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
you  will  have  two  great  piers,  affording 
accommodation  for  the  biggest  ships  in 
the  world,  and  alongside  of  them  you 
will  have  the  terminals  and  works  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  and  Canadian  Northern. 
You  will  see  great  elevators  rising  there 
and  a  vast  flood  of  grain  from  the  West 
pouring  into  the  hungry  holds  of  the 
waiting  ships.  On  the  west  side  of 
St.  John  you  have  the  terminals  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  marvel,  a 
prodigy  of  effort,  the  greatest  railway 
in  the  world.  That  is  your  situation. 
You  have  these  two  great  harbours  ;  you 
have  the  greatest  railways  corning  here ; 
and  behind  you  is  the  great  Dominion 
to  send  its  business  to  your  port.”  Mr. 
White  concluded  by  saying :  “  Behind 

this  bay  and  about  it,  I  see,  in  the 
future,  the  stately  city  of  St.  John  grown 
to  metropolitan  proportions,  a  great 
commercial  centre  of  the  fertile  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  a  great  seaport  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a  pios- 
perous  and  enterprising  citizenship  doing 
nobly  their  share,  worthily  playing  their 
part  in  the  building  up  of  the  great 
national  life  and  character.” 
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That  was  in  the  summer  of  1912,  and 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  whether  Mr. 
White's  optimism  is  to  be  justified.  St. 
John,  however,  is  not  likely  to  find  the 
rivalry  of  Halifax  and  the  American  ports 
helpful.  Halifax  already  receives  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  transatlantic  passenger 
traffic  than  does  St.  John,  and  recent 
events  do  not  support  the  belief  that 
the  latter  port  is  likely  to  wrest  from 
Halifax  any  of  its  prestige  in  this  respect. 
St.  John,  however,  has  advantages  over 
the  Nova  Scotia  port  as  a  loading  and 
unloading  port  for  freight,  inasmuch  as 
the  land  haul  from  St.  John  to  the  inland 
distributing  centres  is  shorter  than  from 
Halifax,  and  consequently  cheaper.  In 
this  respect,  however,  the  port  must  guard 
against  the  competition  of  Portland  and 
Boston.  Nevertheless  statistics  for  the 
past  few  years  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  St.  John  as  a  shipping  port  is  steadily 
growing  in  importance. 

Apart  from  its  associations,  its  harbour, 
and  its  docks,  St.  John  has  little  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  any  other  Canadian  city. 
Its  streets,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock, 
are  flanked  by  buildings  of  varying  degrees 
of  solidity  and  spoiled  by  uncouth  tele¬ 
graph  poles.  Perhaps  its  public  buildings, 
business  premises,  churches  (of  which  there 
are  44),  and  principal  private  residences 
are  on  the  whole  more  substantial  in 
appearance  than  in  most  Canadian  cities, 
although  the  difference  is  not  striking. 
Here  and  there  a  fine  square  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  streets,  while  in  the 
suburbs  several  beautiful  parks  provide 
recreation  for  both  children  and  adults. 
From  one  of  these — Rockwood — may  be 
had  an  excellent  view  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
of  the  harbour,  and  of  the  surrounding 
country.  On  a  clear  day,  beyond  the 
“  Isle  of  the  Pheasant,”  whereon  Champlain 
saw  ‘‘  wild  grapes  and  great  quantities 
of  fowl,”  but  where  now  a  Marconi 
station  marks  the  progress  of  the  years, 
may  be  seen  the  dim  outline  of  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  scene  from  Rock- 
wood  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  visitor 
to  St.  John  will  not  have  seen  its  greatest 
beauty  unless  he  visits  the  Reversing  Falls, 
where  at  a  narrow  gorge  the  river  and  the 
tides  of  the  bay  come  into  conflict  twice 
in  every  24  hours.  The  falls  have  three 
separate  and  distinct  phases  :  downward 
with  the  flow  of  the  river,  upward  when 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  incoming  tide 
gains  the  mastery,  and  quiescent  when 


1.  THE  FALLS,  ROCKWOOD  PARK. 

2  BRIDGE  OVER  REVERSING  FALLS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  ST.  JOHN  HARBOUR.  3.  ROCKWOOD  PARK. 

4.  ROADWAY  IN  PARK. 
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the  waters  lie  still  and  unmoved  by  either 
current  or  tide.  Two  bridges  already 
cross  the  river  and  the  Provincial 
Government  has  let  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  third. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  in 
convenient  proximity  to  the  railway  yards 
and  the  loading  wharves  are  a  large  and 
ever-increasing  number  of  warehouses  and 
factories.  In  1900  the  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  St.  John 
amounted  to  $85,252,797  ;  in  1910,  the  most 
recent  figures  available,  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment  had  risen  to  ^9, 242,338,  an  increase 
of  80  per  cent.  During  the  ensuing  four 
years  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  much 
greater  and  indications  are  not  lacking 
that  St.  John  is  on  the  eve  of  a  period 
of  industrial  expansion  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Old  industries  are  enlarging 
their  plants,  new  industries  are  springing 
up,  and  capitalists  from  other  cities  are 
joining  with  local  men  in  projecting  large 
enterprises.  With  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  and  the  development  of  harbour 
facilities,  St.  John  naturally  expects  to 
go  far  towards  winning  back  its  old 
position  among  the  cities  of  Canada,  and 
despite  the  age  of  the  city  there  is  perhaps 
something  not  entirely  inappropriate  in 
its  motto,  “  0  fortunaii  quorum  jam  moenia 
surgunt.” 

ALLISON  AND  THOMAS 

The  firm  of  Allison  and  Thomas,  of  St. 
John,  do  a  very  large  business  in  real 
estate  and  mortgage  loans,  and  since 
their  establishment  in  February  1912, 
have  been  responsible  for  several  im¬ 
portant  transactions.  One  of  these  in¬ 
volved  the  transfer  of  a  large  brick 
block  in  the  wholesale  district.  This 
block  was,  in  fact,  sold  twice  in  eight 
weeks,  the  first  purchaser  making  a  profit 
of  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  on  his  outlay. 

The  firm  specialize  in  transactions  similar 
to  that  quoted,  and  also  handle  smaller 
business  and  residential  properties  in 
addition  to  farm  lands.  Their  loanin'* 
department  has  placed  much  money  in 
first  mortgages  on  centrally  situated  city 
properties,  advancing  an  amount  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property,  at 
an  average  rate  of  interest  of  6  per  cent. 
The  usual  system  is  adopted  of  having 
the  properties  insured  to  the  value  of  the 
mortgage  at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagor, 
but  in  favour  of  the  mortgagee.  The  pro¬ 


motion  of  industrial  companies  is  also 
undertaken,  the  firm  usually  taking  a 
financial  interest  in  these  enterprises. 

Both  Mr.  William  S.  Allison  and  Mr. 
S.  Allan  Thomas  are  natives  of  St.  John. 

ALFRED  BURLEY  &  CO. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfred  Burley, 
head  of  the  real  estate  firm  in  St.  John 
which  bears  his  name,  for  some  interesting 
information  regarding  the  farm  lands  of 
New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Burley  is  a  native 
of  St.  John  and  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
his  native  province  as  compared  with 
those  of  Western  Canada.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  for  the  man  of  small  capital 
no  finer  opportunities  exist  anywhere. 
Land  is  cheap,  even  fruit  land  being 
available  at  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre. 
Mr.  Burley’s  assertion  that  the  province 
pi'oduces  the  highest  quality  of  fruit  is 
supported  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Turney,  the 
provincial  horticulturist,  who  has  pro¬ 
phesied  that  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  next  ten  years  of  Canadian  horti¬ 
culture  will  be  the  development  of  fruit 
growing  in  New  Brunswick.  This,  he 
considers,  will  be  largely  influenced  by 
the  comparative  proximity  of  the  province 
to  the  best  and  most  enduring  market  of 
the  world,  the  British  Isles,  the  good 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  ready 
accessibility  of  the  Atlantic  seaports. 
Mr.  Burley  supplements  these  advantages 
by  pointing  to  the  benefits  of  milder 
winters  than  are  usually  experienced  in 
Western  Canada,  and  to  the  settled  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country  and  the  consequent 
educational  and  social  facilities. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  fruit  grower 
that  New  Brunswick  makes  its  appeal. 
For  sheep  raising,  whether  as  a  branch 
of  mixed  farming  or  as  a  speciality,  the 
province  is  especially  adapted,  while  in 
market  gardening  and  dairy  farming 
ample  scope  exists  for  the  intelligent  and 
industrious  husbandman. 

Mr.  Burley  has  for  many  years  been 
numbered  among  the  leading  business 
men  of  St.  John.  The  firm  of  Alfred 
Burley  &  Co.  was  established  by  him  in 
1907,  but  for  two  years  fire  insurance  was 
the  only  business  transacted.  In  1909  Mr. 
Burley  took  up  the  sale  of  agricultural 
land,  confining  his  attention  mainly  to 
properties  situated  within  forty  or  fifty 
miles  of  St.  John,  but  also  dealing  to  a 
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lesser  extent  in  farm  lands  throughout  the 
province  and  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  farms  are  sold  on  varying 
terms,  a  small  cash  payment,  from  #100 
upwards,  generally  being  made  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  and  the  balance  paid 
in  sums  of  $100  or  more  annually,  the 
unpaid  instalments  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

# 

CANADIAN  CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

An  important  industry  of  St.  John  is 
that  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd.,  which  has  the  head  office 
of  the  maritime  division  of  its  business 
in  that  city.  The  wide  variety  of  rubber 
goods  manufactured  by  this  company 
include  such  merchandise  as  belting,  fire 
hose,  tyres  of  all  kinds,  textiles,  including 
rubber  coats  and  matting.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  the  company  manufactures 
a  complete  range  of  druggists’  sundries 
and  rubber  footwear  of  every  description. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  market 
for  such  useful  commodities  is  a  very  wide 
one,  and  the  goods  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
solidated  Rubber  Company  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  case 
of  general  rubber  goods  the  business  is 
transacted  through  both  the  jobber  and 
retailer.  Footwear,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
handled  by  the  retailer  direct  from  the 
mill.  Principally,  however,  the  goods 
manufactured  by  the  company  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Newfoundland,  the  staff  of  travellers 
covering  these  districts  being  controlled 
from  the  office  at  St.  John. 

Whilst  the  head  office  of  the  company 
is  in  Montreal,  the  numerous  branches 
through  which  the  company’s  work  is 
transacted  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are 
of  considerable  importance,  finding  em¬ 
ployment  as  they  do  for  from  50  to  60 
persons.  This  number  comprises  both 
the  office  staff  and  salesmen. 

The  company  are  the  selling  agents  for 
the  Canadian  Rubber  Company  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Ltd.,  the  Granby  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Merchants’  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Berlin  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Dominion  Rubber 
Company,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Albert  Edward  Massie,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  since 
its  incorporation  in  1907,  previously 
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represented  for  some  years  the  Merchants' 
Rubber  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Berlin,  Ont., 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Mr.  Massie 
hails  from  Aberdeen,  and  came  to  Eastern 
Canada  in  1879.  He  is  on  the  council 
of  the  St.  John  Board  of  Trade  and  is 
connected  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
industries  in  the  city ;  few  men  are  better 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Canadian 
rubber  goods  trade. 

# 

EASTERN  TRUST  COMPANY 

While  the  head  office  of  the  Eastern 
Trust  Company  is  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  business  handled 
by  the  company  is  transacted  through  the 
medium  of  the  branch  at  St.  John,  which 
is  under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Ferguson  is 
assisted  in  the  control  of  the  company’s 
affairs  in  New  Brunswick  by  a  strong 
board  which  includes  such  well-known 
men  as  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Hazen,  the  Hon. 
Josiah  Wood,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Barnhill,  K.C. 

The  Eastern  Trust  Company  occupies 
a  very  strong  position  throughout  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  has  offices  at 
Montreal,  St.  John,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I., 
and  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  It  was 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1893,  and  under  the  Acts  of  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Quebec  is  empowered  to  act  as 
executors  and  administrators,  agents  or 
attorneys,  assignees  or  liquidators,  trustees 
and  transfer  agents,  and  stock  registrars. 
The  company  has  a  subscribed  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  a  paid-up  cash  capital 
of  $904,000.00,  and  a  reserve  fund  of 
$210,000.00.  The  board  of  directors 
comprises  25  men,  amongst  whom  may 
be  found  some  of  the  most  prominent 
names  in  the  business  world  of  Eastern 
Canada. 

The  St.  John  branch  of  the  company  has 
been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ferguson  since  1908,  and  receives  his 
entire  attention  and  energy.  He  is  a 
native  of  Woodstock,  N.B.,  and  came  to 
St.  John  in  1880.  Qualifying  as  a  solicitor 
in  1883,  he  commenced  to  practise  in 
1885.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  John 
Law  Society  and  of  the  Barristers  Society 
of  New  Brunswick. 

T.  H.  ESTABROOKS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Travellers  throughout  Canada  cannot 


fail  to  notice  on  hoardings  in  the  various 
cities  and  other  open  spaces  devoted, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  to 
advertising  purposes  the  name  of  “  Red 
Rose”  which  has  been  given  to  a  justly 
popular  brand  of  tea.  Even  in  distant 
Alberta  there  is  a  large  and  ever-increasing 
demand  for  the  “  Red  Rose  "  tea,  although 
the  headquarters  of  the  firm  which  has 
placed  it  on  the  market  are  situated  in  the 
city  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  To  this 
city  consignments  of  tea  have  been  coming 
from  Ceylon,  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Formosa  since  1894,  in  which  year  Mr. 
T.  H.  Estabrooks  established  the  company 
which  bears  his  name  and  whicli  is  so  well 
known  as  the  purveyor  of  Red  Rose  Tea. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Estabrooks,  who  is  a  native  of 
New  Brunswick,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
tea  and  coffee  business  during  the  whole  of 
his  commercial  life,  and  he  has  built  up  in 
St.  John  a  business  which  ranks  among 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  For  some  years  it 
was  conducted  as  a  private  firm,  but  what 
with  the  growth  of  population  in  Western 
Canada,  and  the  increasing  popularity  that 
tea  has  been  gaining  with  Canadians,  it  was 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  volume  of  trade 
under  the  original  conditions.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  1911  the  business  was  incorporated 
as  a  close  corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000.  Agents  have  been  appointed  in 
all  growing  districts,  while  special  branches 
have  been  formed  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Calgary,  and  St.John’s,  Newfoundland. 
In  each  of  these  branches  is  found  a  large 
stock  of  teas  and  coffees  of  all  kinds,  and 
from  practically  every  country  in  the 
world  which  produces  these  commodities. 

The  company’s  representatives  are  con¬ 
tinuously  travelling  throughout  the 
Dominion  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  number  of  men  employed  altogether 
amounting  to  over  200. 

FAIRWEATHER  AND  PORTER 

The  firm  of  Fairweather  and  Porter  can 
look  back  upon  many  years  of  successful 
endeavour  as  real  estate  brokers  and 
insurance  agents.  They  have  been 
conducting  business  in  St.  John  since  1879, 
and  are  one  of  the  oldest  firms  of  their 
kind  in  the  city.  The  business  was 
founded  by  Mr.  George  E.  Fairweather,  the 
father  of  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Fairweather,  who 
is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm.  The  younger 
Mr.  Fairweather  joined  his  father  shortly 
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after  the  formation  of  the  business,  and 
therefore  applies  to  the  present  conduct 
of  the  firm  the  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  during  nearly  thirty  years  of  con¬ 
stant  effort  and  study.  Mr.  George  E. 
Fairweather  remained  at  the  helm  for 
many  years,  achieved  the  reputation  of 
being  the  foremost  real  estate  agent  in  the 
city,  and  retired  from  active  service  in 
1912,  but  retained  a  financial  interest  in  the 
business  until  a  month  or  two  previous 
to  his  death  in  July  1913.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Fairweather  managed  the  business  for  a 
few  months,  but  in  March  1913  called  on 
Mr.  Horace  A.  Porter  to  join  him  on  a 
partnership  basis  and  relieve  him  of  part 
of  the  management. 

The  firm’s  transactions  in  land  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  revenue-producing  business  and  resi¬ 
dential  properties  within  the  city  limits, 
but  their  activities  also  extend  to  suburban 
properties  which  have  actual  present 
value.  Outside  subdivisions  of  any  land 
in  which  there  is  a  pronounced  element  of 
risk  are  not  handled,  reasonable  profits  and 
good  security  being  preferred  to  the 
problematical  profits  which  may  or  may 
not  accrue  from  more  speculative 
enterprises. 

It  is  Mr.  Porter’s  special  duty  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  those  clients  who 
invest  money  through  the  firm  on  first 
mortgages,  and  it  is  a  duty  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  well  qualifies  him  to  perform.  For 
eight  years  Mr.  Porter  was  engaged  in  the 
banking  profession,  and  spent  four  years  in 
various  financial  and  commercial .  enter¬ 
prises.  During  that  time,  however,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  admitted  a  solicitor  in  1911  and 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1912.  His  qualifica¬ 
tions  therefore  are  such  as  are  most 
necessary  in  handling  mortgage  invest¬ 
ments,  which,  judging  from  the  amount 
of  business  placed  with  the  firm,  he  does 
witli  entire  success.  Mortgage  loans,  it 
should  be  noted,  never  amount  to  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  return  from  5  to  7  per  cent, 
interest  to  the  investor,  varying  according 
to  the  class  of  security. 

Mr.  Fairweather,  in  addition  to  looking 
after  the  many  transactions  handled  by  the 
firm  in  real  estate,  also  undertakes  the 
management  of  the  fire  insurance  depart¬ 
ment.  This  branch  of  the  business  is 
maintained  under  its  original  title  of  George 
E.  Fairweather  and  Son,  and  includes 
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amongst  its  agencies  that  of  the  London 
and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Liverpool,  England,  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Aetna  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  both  of  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  of  which  companies  the  firm  have  the 
sole  agencies  for  New  Brunswick.  Mr. 
Fairweather  is  a  native  of  St.  John  and  one 
of  its  best -known  citizens.  His  partner 
in  the  real  estate  business,  Mr.  Porter, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  and  came 
to  St.  John  at  an  early  age.  He  has  been 
entrusted  with  many  important  public  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  city. 


HARDING  AND  CHURCH 

As  investment  stock  and  bond  brokers 
the  firm  of  Harding  and  Church,  of  St.  John, 
have  been  connected  with  the  flotation  of 
many  successful  enterprises  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  through  their 
medium  many  capitalists,  both  small  and 
large,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New 
England,  had  become  shareholders  in 
Western  industries. 

The  firm  specializes  in  underwriting 
Canadian  securities,  handling  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks.  They  also  invest  funds, 
as  exclusive  agents,  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  for  the  Prudential  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal. 

The  firm  was  established  in  1898  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Harding,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick. 
Mr.  Harding  commenced  his  commercial 
career  in  1878  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  in  St.  John,  and  afterwards  was 
appointed  agent  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
for  the  Ogilvie  Milling  Company  and  other 
concerns.  During  this  period  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  financial  matters,  and 
eventually  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  the  investment  business.  He 
was  joined  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Church  in  1911. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  also  a  native  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  before  joining  Mr. 
Harding  spent  twelve  years  in  the  service 
of  Bradstreets’,  the  well-known  commercial 
agency. 

II* 

KEIRSTEAD  AND  MERSEREAU 

The  energies  of  the  firm  of  Keirstead  and 
Mersereau,  who  are  established  at  St.  John, 
N.B.,  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  interesting 
business  of  rearing  and  dealing  in  pure¬ 
bred  silver  black  foxes,  the  small  but 
extremely  valuable  animals  which  are  to-day 


receiving  so  much  attention  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Besides  being  managers,  directors,  and 
stock  holders  of  several  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  companies  engaged  in  this  class  of 
business,  Messrs.  Keirstead  and  Mersereau 
have  laid  out  an  exceptionally  large  fox 
ranch,  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  This  ranch,  which  repre¬ 
sents  an  original  investment  of  $750,000, 
is  controlled  by  a  company  holding  a 
charter  from  the  Dominion  Government 
and  called  the  Keirstead  and  Mersereau 
Fox  and  Fur  Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Mersereau  is  the  president,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Keirstead  the  secretary-treasurer. 

The  ranch  was  established  under 
unusually  propitious  circumstances,  since 
it  is  really  an  enlargement  of  the  Oulton 
Black  Fox  Ranch,  one  of  the  best  known  in 
Canada.  Mr.  R.  T.  Oulton,  who,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  another  well-known  fur  farmer, 
founded  the  ranch,  is  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  fox  ranching  industry  and  has  met 
with  unqualified  and  probably  unrivalled 
success  in  his  operations.  Consequently 
when  Messrs.  Keirstead  and  Mersereau  took 
over  his  ranch  they  found  themselves  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  some  magnificent 
animals,  the  number  of  which  they  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  increase.  The  ranch 
now  contains  over  29  pairs  of  the  highest 
quality  silver  black  foxes,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  other  fur-bearing  animals, 
viz.  50  pairs  mink,  10  pairs  otter,  10  pairs 
martin,  10  pairs  fisher,  10  pairs  black 
skunk,  while  other  species  will  be  added 
later. 

But  while  Messrs.  Keirstead  and  Mer¬ 
sereau  are  mainly  interested  in  the  fox 
ranching  industry,  they  also  engage  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  in  the  real  estate 
business.  Under  the  caption  of  Investment 
Securities,  Ltd.,  they  are  handling  land  and 
investing  money  in  the  New  Brunswick 
cities  of  St.  John  and  Moncton,  and  also  in 
certain  parts  of  Western  Canada,  notably  the 
cities  of  Regina  and  Weyburn  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  In  all  four  places  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  generous  scale,  land  being 
bought  in  large  parcels  and  retailed  at  a 
price  that  gives  the  firm  an  immediate  profit 
and  should  prove  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
purchaser.  In  order  the  more  easily  to 
handle  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
tracts  of  land,  the  firm  has  adopted  the 
system  of  forming  syndicates. 

A  large  proportion  of  their  business  con¬ 
sists  in  loaning  money  on  first  mortgages 
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on  city  and  residential  properties.  The 
cities  of  St.  John  and  Moncton  offer  many 
openings  for  investments  of  this  character, 
which  by  reason  of  their  security  and 
lucrative  nature  are  extremely  popular. 
The  amount  advanced  varies  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property, 
and  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  per 
cent. 

Another  branch  of  their  business  which 
is  growing  rapidly  in  importance  is  that 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  houses  in  the 
more  popular  residential  districts  and 
suburbs  of  St.  John.  Purchasing  lots 
measuring  50  by  100  ft.  within  the  city 
limits  and  84  by  140  ft.  in  more  distant 
suburbs,  the  firm  builds  a  house  and  has  it 
completely  finished  within  one  month  from 
the  date  upon  which  excavations  are  begun. 
Despite  the  rapidity  of  construction,  the 
houses  are  substantially  built  and  well 
fitted.  The  walls  and  cellars  are  made  of 
concrete,  cesspools  and  wells  are  installed, 
and  bathrooms  provided  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  Including  the  site  these  houses  cost 
from  $1,250  for  a  six-roomed  domicile  to 
$2,500  for  a  more  pretentious  habitation, 
and  easily  find  tenants  at  a  monthly  rental 
of  from  $15  to  $22.50.  On  this  basis 
a  profit  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  assured  after  all  taxes,  insurance 
premiums,  and  other  charges  have  been 
met.  As  an  alternative  to  renting,  the 
houses  can  be  re-sold  at  a  profit  either  for 
cash  or  upon  an  extended  system  of  pay¬ 
ments.  In  the  latter  case  6  per  cent,  interest 
is  payable  upon  outstanding  instalments. 
Houses  erected  within  the  city  limits  are 
connected  with  water  and  sewerage 
systems. 

I  he  firm  is  under  the  joint  management 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Keirstead  and  Mr,  C.  J.  Mer¬ 
sereau.  The  former,  who  is  a  native  of 
New  Brunswick,  was  formerly  ip  the 
service  of  the  Church.  He  devotes  himself 
to  the  internal  management  of  the  firm's 
affairs,  while  Mr.  Mersereau  is  mainly 
engaged  in  work  that  has  to  be  done 
outside  the  office.  Mr.  Keirstead  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  St. 
John  in  1912,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
existing  board  of  trade. 


MURRAY  AND  GREGORY,  LTD. 

The  firm  of  Murray  and  Gregory,  Ltd., 
of  St.  John,  N.B.,  are  lumber  manu¬ 
facturers,  cutting  the  trees  in  the 
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forest  and  delivering  the  finished  product 
to  the  consumer.  They  also  operate  saw. 
mills  and  a  woodworking  factory,  with  a 
glass  department  where  art  glass,  bevel 
plates,  and  mirrors  are  made. 

The  business  was  established  in  1867 
by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Murray,  William  Long, 
and  William  Barnhill  as  a  saw-mill 
company.  It  was  incorporated  in  1900 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $150,000, 
75  per  cent,  of  the  stock  being  acquired 
by  J.  Fraser  Gregory,  who  is  now  the 
president  and  general  manager. 


Including  the  yards,  the  firm’s  plant  at 
St.  John  covers  an  area  of  about  20  acres, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  by  means  of  a  private 
siding  which  can  accommodate  five  cars 
at  a  time.  There  is  also  a  deep-water 
wharf.  Local  deliveries  arc  made  by  the 
use  of  four  motor  trucks  and  twenty 
horses. 

The  president  and  manager,  Mr.  Gregory, 
was  born  in  Fredericton,  and  has  been 
connected  with  Murray  and  Gregory,  Ltd., 
the  whole  of  his  commercial  life.  He  is 


and  M.D.  in  1887.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  ot  Surgeons  of  England,  and 
in  1913  became  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons. 

He  has  been  president  of  St.  Andrews 
Society,  St.  John,  the  Maritime  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Alumni  Society  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick.  He  is 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  was  principal  medical 
officer  of  Military  District  No.  8  for  five 
years,  and  holds  the  Long  Service  Decora¬ 
tion. 


EDWARD  PARTINGTON  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  ST.  JOHN. 

General  View  of  Mills  from  Left  Bank  of  St.  John  River. 


The  timber  limits  (300  square  miles) 
from  which  their  logs  are  cut  are  situated 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  John  River 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  about 
20  million  ft.  of  spruce,  pine,  and  cedar 
are  cut  annually  and  manufactured  into 
deals,  boards,  shingles,  laths,  and  cooper¬ 
age  stock  in  the  saw-mill  To  keep  their 
factory  supplied,  foreign  woods  are 
imported  in  addition  to  what  is  used  from 
the  saw-mills.  About  one-half  of  the 
output  is  consumed  in  the  local  market 
and  one-half  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
West  Indies,  etc. 


also  president  of  the  St.  John  River  Log 
Driving  Company,  and  director  in  several 
other  industries. 

& 

MURRAY  MacLAREN 

Dr.  Murray  MacLaren,  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  was  born  in  Kent  County,  N.B., 
in  1861.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Laurence  MacLaren,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1880.  He  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  graduated  M.B.,  C.M.  in  1884, 
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Dr.  MacLaren  is  also  president  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association  and  surgeon 
to  the  General  Public  Hospital,  St.  John, 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  president  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  St.  John. 


EDWARD  PARTINGTON  PULP  AND 
PAPER  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Originally  established  in  1901  as  the 
Cushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Company,  the 
Edward  Partington  Pulp  and  Paper 
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Company,  Ltd.,  was  organized  under  that 
name  in  December  1910,  and  carries  on 
at  St.  John  the  manufacture  of  bleached 
sulphite  wood  pulp. 

The  interesting  processes  of  manufacture 
may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting 
of  digesting  or  boiling  spruce  wood  in  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  lime  and  magnesia 
at  a  high  temperature,  the  encrusting 
materials  surrounding  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  being  thereby  dissolved  and  the 
fibres  liberated.  After  going  through  a 
process  of  purification,  these  fibres  are 
bleached  and  made  into  thick  sheets 
of  pulp  resembling  cardboard,  on  a 
specially  constructed  machine.  The  pulp 
is  then  rolled  up  and  wrapped  ready  for 
shipment. 

The  factory  covers  about  14  acres,  and 
consists  of  a  group  of  brick  buildings, 
which  include  the  wood-preparing  house 
for  barking  and  chipping  the  wood,  the 
chemical  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphurous  acid,  the  digester  house  for 
cooking  the  pulp,  the  cleaning  house  for 
the  cleaning  of  the  pulp  by  means  of 
screening,  and  the  machine-room  for 
drying  and  preparing  the  pulp  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  pulp  is  carried  to  the 
warehouse  by  a  conveyer,  and  is  there 
either  stored  or  loaded  into  the  cars 
which  carry  it  to  its  destination.  Fitted 
with  the  best  machinery  and  appliances, 
the  mill  has  a  capacity  of  about  60  tons 
daily,  and  about  250  men  are  employed 
in  the  day  and  night  forces. 

The  company  have  recently  purchased 
the  estates  of  the  Alexander  Gibson 
Railway  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
consisting  of  about  400,000  acres  of  land 
and  other  properties  situated  on  the 
Nashwaak  River,  and  is  therefore  fully 
provided  with  sufficient  raw  material  to 
cover  its  requirements  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Sir 
Edward  Partington,  the  well-known  head 
of  the  firm  Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp 
Company  of  Manchester,  who  own  and 
operate  mills  throughout  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Austria.  Sir  Edward  is  also 
the  head  of  Olive  and  Partington,  Ltd., 
of  Glossop,  and  the  Ramsbottom  Paper 
Company  of  Ramsbottom,  near  Manchester. 

1  he  officers  of  the  company  resident 
at  St.  John  include  Mr.  Thomas  McAvity, 
vice-president  and  director,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  hardware  firm  T.  McAvity 
and  Sons,  Ltd.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Schofield, 


secretary-treasurer  and  director,  and 
Nathaniel  M.  Jones  (formerly  managing 
director  of  the  Katahdin  Pulp  Mills  near 
Bangor),  general  manager  and  director. 

# 

JAMES  PENDER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

The  business  which  Mr.  James  Pender 
established  in  1877  has  attained  substantial 
proportions  during  its  3 6  years  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  now  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  industrial  life  of  St.  John. 

Mr.  Pender  commenced  his  independent 
business  career  as  a  manufacturer  of 
horse-shoe  nails,  and  for  some  years  con¬ 
fined  his  attention  solely  to  that  branch 
of  the  hardware  industry.  In  1892, 
however,  he  made  large  extensions  to  his 
business,  incorporated  it  as  a  limited 
company  with  a  capital  of  #100,000,  made 
large  additions  to  the  building  and  plant, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wire, 
wire  nails,  fence  staples,  toe  calks,  and 
galvanized  nails.  The  manufacture  of 
horse-shoe  nails  is  still  continued,  but, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  advent  of  the 
motor-car  and  its  adoption  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  vehicle,  the  demand  for  this 
commodity  is  decreasing.  In  other 
respects,  however,  the  company  has 
formed  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
its  products,  and  now  manufactures  from 
20  to  25  tons  per  day  of  wire  and  wire 
nails,  from  1  to  tons  per  day  of  toe 
calks,  and  about  |  ton  per  day  of  fence 
staples.  Sixteen  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  cover  about  2  acres  of 
ground,  while  75  men  are  employed  in 
the  various  departments.  The  bulk  of  the 
company’s  output  is  marketed  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  but  frequent  shippings 
are  made  to  other  parts  of  Canada,  and 
even  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  large  plant  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  varied  products  contains  several 
features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

I  he  machine  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails  was  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Frederick 
Pender,  who  has  most  ingeniously  com¬ 
bined  the  best  features  of  American  and 
European  machines  and  added  certain 
improvements  conceived  by  himself  and 
Mr.  James  Pender.  Both  in  speed  and 
endurance  the  machine  has  exhibited 
marked  advantages  over  others,  running 
from  io  to  20  per  cent,  longer  per 
month  than  the  average  machine. 
Patents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  already  been  obtained,  and  arrange- 
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ments  are  now  being  made  whereby  it 
will  be  patented  in  Germany.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  owners  that  the  cost  of 
the  “Pender”  as  against  the  ordinary 
nail-making  machine  would  be  saved  in 
the  course  of  four  years’  work. 

The  firm  have  also  patented  a  wire¬ 
drawing  machine  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada.  “Wire-drawing”  was  pre¬ 
viously  performed  by  means  of  a  draw¬ 
bar  which  pulled  the  wire  far  enough 
through  the  die  to  connect  it  with  a  vice 
on  the  wire  block,  a  process  which 
entailed  much  loss  of  time  in  threading 
the  ends  of  the  wire.  The  method  adopted 
by  James  Pender  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  effects  a 
saving  in  time  of  about  124  per  cent., 
the  nippers  being  connected  to  the  end 
of  the  wire  as  it  comes  through  the 
die.  A  small  saving  of  material  is  also 
effected,  since  the  pieces  which  previously 
had  to  be  cut  off  owing  to  the  weakening 
of  the  material  by  stretching  are  now 
retained  intact.  There  is  in  addition  the 
saving  of  the  power  necessary  to  drive 
the  draw-bar,  which  amounts  to  about  | 
horse-power  per  block.  The  firm  estimate 
that  the  total  saving  effected  by  the  use  of 
this  machine — an  estimate  derived  from 
their  own  experience — is  20  cents  per 
block  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Mr.  James  Pender,  who  is  now  the 
managing  director  of  the  company,  is 
a  native  ot  New  Brunswick.  Before 
founding  the  business  in  1877  he  was 
engaged  for  n  years  in  the  cut  nail  and 
general  hardware  trade. 


READY'S  BREWERIES,  LTD. 

The  small  brewery  established  at  St. 
John  in  1879  by  Mr.  James  Ready  has 
since  become  one  of  the  leading  indus¬ 
tries  in  that  thriving  town.  Mr.  Ready  at 
first  confined  his  operations  to  the  brewing 
of  lager  beer,  a  light  beverage  very  popular 
on  the  American  Continent,  but  in  1891 
he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  ale 
and  porter. 

The  output,  which  was  at  first  com¬ 
paratively  small,  has  increased  steadily 
despite  the  efforts  of  temperance  leagues 
to  obtain  legislation  prohibiting  entirely  or 
in  part  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  malt 
and  alcoholic  liquors,  and  in  1912  Mr. 
Ready  incorporated  his  business  as  a 
limited  company,  with  a  capital  of  #500,000 
and  a  bond  issue  of  half  that  amount. 
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3.  Wir k -drawing  Benches 
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1.  Factory. 


2.  Nah.-makixc.  Machinery. 


4.  The  “Pender  Wire  Nail  Machine 
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The  brewery,  which  is  situated  in 
Fairville,  a  suburb  of  St.  John,  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  building  of  five  stories  occupying 
an  area  of  32,000  sq.  ft.,  and  is  connected 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  by  the  firm’s  private 
siding.  It  is  equipped  with  a  complete 
cold-storage  plant,  which  is  fitted  in 
duplicate  with  refrigerating  machinery. 
The  duplication  of  plant  has  been  effected 
wherever  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
delays  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown,  while 
the  electricity  for  power  and  lighting 
purposes  is  generated  on  the  premises, 
assuring  further  independence. 

A  feature  of  the  business  to  which  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  was  the 
arrangements  for  the  sterilization  of  all 
casks  and  packages,  both  in  the  brewery 
itself  and  in  the  attached  bottling  depart¬ 
ment,  where  bottles  are  cleaned,  sterilized, 
filled,  corked,  wired,  and  labelled  by 
machinery.  The  water  supply  is  drawn 
from  two  artesian  wells  600  ft.  and  150 
ft.  deep  respectively. 

A  branch  of  the  business  which  was 
established  in  1880  and  has  shown  as 
substantial  a  growth  as  the  brewery  is  the 
mineral  water  department.  In  1880  a 
one-story  wooden  building  was  sufficient 
for  the  firm’s  output  of  mineral  waters,  or 
“soft  drinks’’  as  they  are  generally  termed 
in  Canada,  but  this  has  now  been  replaced 
by  a  large  solid  brick  building  with  an 
area  of  7,560  sq.  ft. 

Mr.  James  Ready  was  associated  with 
the  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  March  1913.  His  son,  Mr.  Lewis 
Ready,  who  has  been  in  the  business  all 
his  life,  is  engaged  by  the  company  as 
brewer,  while  Mr.  Joseph  L.  O'Brien  is 
vice-president  and  general  manager.  Like 
Mr.  Lewis  Ready,  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  is  a 
native  of  Fairville,  has  gained  the  whole 
of  his  commercial  experience  in  the 
service  of  the  company. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON  AND  SONS 

The  firm  of  J.  M.  Robinson  and  Sons, 
which  was  founded  at  St.  John  in  1889, 
is  the  largest  engaged  in  stock  broking  and 
bond  broking  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  originally  engaged 
m  conducting  a  private  banking  and  bond 
business,  and  indeed  confined  its  activities 
to  these  branches  of  finance  until  the 
death  of  its  founder  in  1907.  Mr.  J.  M. 


Robinson,  senior,  remained  at  the 
head  of  affairs  from  the  date  of  founda¬ 
tion  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
the  volume  of  business  handled  showed 
a  constant  increase.  I11  the  years 
1897  and  1901  his  two  sons,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robinson,  junior,  and  Mr.  H.  Beverley 
Robinson  respectively,  entered  the  business, 
and  in  1902  both  were  admitted  into 
partnership.  Shortly  after  the  demise  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson,  senior,  the  firm 
extended  its  activities  to  embrace  the 
business  of  stock  brokerage.  The  partners 
became  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange  in  1909,  and  two  years  later 
the  firm  opened  an  office  in  that  city, 
which  Mr.  H.  Beverley  Robinson  himself 
manages.  During  this  time  the  firm, 
while  building  up  a  business  in  stocks  and 
shares,  was  extending  the  bond  depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  1912  an  office  was  opened  in 
London,  England,  at  Spencer  House, 
South  Place,  E.C.,  which  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  E.  Musgrove. 
At  that  time  and  for  some  time  previously 
much  English  capital  had  been  invested 
in  Canadian  municipal  debentures  and 
bonds,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  influenced 
the  firm  in  the  establishment  of  a  London 
office.  Municipal  and  Government  bonds 
are,  in  fact,  the  mainstay  of  the  business, 
and  while  the  writer  was  in  the  St.  John 
office  of  the  firm  he  was  shown  a  group 
of  investments  in  connection  with  bonds 
issued  by  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
the  town  of  Campbellton,  N.B.,  the  city 
of  Calgary,  the  province  of  Ontario,  the 
city  of  St.  John,  and  the  city  of  Halifax, 
all  of  which  were  yielding  from  to 
6  per  cent,  net  to  the  investor. 

The  firm  also  make  a  speciality  of  what 
are  known  as  public  utility  bonds,  such  as 
those  issued  by  the  Trinidad  Electric 
Company,  the  New  Brunswick  Telephone 
Company,  and  many  others.  Money  is 
received  on  deposit  and  3^  per  cent, 
interest  allowed  on  checking  accounts, 
the  interest  being  calculated  quarterly  on 
daily  balances.  These  accounts  are  with¬ 
drawable  on  demand. 

The  St.  John  office  is  under  the  very  able 
management  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson.  This 
gentleman  is  a  native  of  St.  John,  and  the 
whole  of  his  commercial  career  has  been 
passed  in  the  service  of  the  firm.  His 
status  as  a  business  man  in  the  city  may 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  St.  John 
Board  of  Trade. 


T.  S.  SIMMS  &  CO.,  LTD. 

No  fact  more  strikingly  illustrates  the 
progress  that  industrial  Canada  is  making 
than  the  development  of  an  export  trade 
in  manufactured  articles.  A  large  number 
of  the  firms  visited  by  us  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiries  into  the  commerce  of  Canada 
were  exporting  their  manufactures,  but  it 
came  as  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  firm  of 
T.  S.  Simms  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  were  making 
regular  consignments  of  brooms  to  the 
West  Indies,  occasional  shipments  to 
Great  Britain,  and  are  preparing  to  form 
business  relations  in  far-off  Australia. 
Brushes  and  brooms  are  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
in  such  quantities,  that  it  is  all  the  more 
laudable  that  a  Canadian  firm  should 
successfully  invade  the  foreign  markets 
and  at  the  same  time  conduct  a  domestic 
trade  extending  to  every  part  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland. 

The  firm  of  T.  S.  Simms  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
were  established  at  St.  John  in  the  year 
1872  by  the  late  Mr  T.  S.  Simms,  who 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  business  until 
his  death  in  1908.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Mr.  L.  W.  Simms,  a  native  of  St. 
John,  who  entered  the  firm  in  1901.  The 
business  was  incorporated  in  1895  with  a 
capital  of  #99,000,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  #299,000. 

In  the  large  plant  at  Fairville  some 
320  people  are  regularly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  used  by  painters 
and  in  household  work,  saddlery,  wire  and 
shaving  brushes,  hair  and  corn  brooms,  and 
whisks.  The  factory  covers  4^  acres  of 
ground,  the  most  important  building,  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  and  for 
office  purposes,  being  400  ft.  long  by 
52  ft.  wide. 

* 

TAYLOR  AND  SWEENEY 

Established  in  August  1912,  the  firm  of 
Taylor  and  Sweeney  is  conducting  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  extensive  real  estate  business 
in  the  city  of  St.  John.  The  main  efforts 
of  the  two  partners  are  concentrated  upon 
the  sale  of  house  property  within  the  city’s 
boundaries,  but  a  large  volume  of  business 
is  also  transacted  in  subdivision  properties 
and  industrial  sites.  Other  operations 
include  the  loaning  of  money  on  first 
mortgages  of  freehold — and  only  free¬ 
hold — city  properties,  the  amount  advanced 
being  equal  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
valuation  of  the  property.  It  is  a  condition 
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of  these  loans  that  the  property  must  be 
insured  to  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The 
linn  also  undertakes  the  management  of 
estates,  the  finding  of  tenants,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  rents,  repairs,  and  everything  in 
connection  with  a  property  at  an  inclusive 
charge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  income 
derived  therefrom. 

Both  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Urban  ].  Sweeney  are  natives  of  St.  John. 
Mr.  Sweeney  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  St. 
Joseph's  University  in  1910.  He  then  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  graduating  from 
King’s  College  Law  School  with  the  degree 
of  B.C.L.  in  1913,  and  being  admitted  as 
an  attorney  the  same  year.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  connected  with  the  Park  Realty 
Company  of  New  York,  while  Mr.  Taylor 
was,  for  seven  years,  associated  with  the 
St.  John  Daily  Telegraph,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  gained  much  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  regarding  real  estate  and  kindred 
matters  in  the  city. 

M, 

THE  A.  R.  WILLIAMS  MACHINERY 

COMPANY  OF  ST.  JOHN,  N.B.,  LTD. 

It  is  under  the  above  title  that  the 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

Maritime  Provinces  branch  of  the  A.  R. 
Williams  Machinery  Company,  Ltd.,  is 
conducted.  This  company,  of  which  the 
headquarters  are  at  Toronto,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and  is  known 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Dominion.  There 
are  few  large  factories  indeed  which  are 
not  to  some  extent  equipped  with 
machinery  supplied  by  the  A.  R.  Williams 
Machinery  Company,  Ltd.,  which  handles 
every  kind  of  machinery  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  printing  presses  and  the  various 
appliances  used  in  textile  trades.  Of  the 
tremendous  and  varied  stock  carried,  not 
merely  at  Toronto,  but  at  the  branch 
establishments  at  St.  John,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  varieties  arc  perhaps  woodworking 
and  ironworking  machines,  boilers  and 
engines  (the  latter  including  both  stationary 
and  marine  gasolene  and  kerosene  engine-), 
and  saw-mill  machinery.  Many  other 
machines  are  handled,  however,  the 
company  undertaking  contracts  for  the 
complete  equipment  of  saw-mills,  factories, 
machine  shops,  mines,  quarries,  and  other 
works  where  machinery  is  used.  For  the 
sake  of  completeness  a  full  stock  of 


machinery  supplies  such  as  belting, 
pulleys,  shafting,  hangers,  etc.,  is  carried. 

Many  machines  are  obtained  from 
Jones,  Burton  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  Kngland, 
John  Stick  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  Kngland, 
and  A.  A.  Jones  and  Shipman,  Ltd., 
Leicester,  England,  for  whom  the  com¬ 
pany  acts  as  Canadian  agents. 

The  St.  John  branch,  a  visit  to  which 
inspired  these  few  notes,  was  established  in 
1911,  perhaps  as  a  tribute  to  the  greater 
recognition  which  the  Atlantic  provinces 
of  Canada  are  now  beginning  to  receive. 
The  premises,  while  naturally  much  smaller 
than  the  huge  warehouses  at  Toronto,  are 
nevertheless  of  substantial  proportions, 
covering  1 8,000  sq.  ft.  and  comprising  a 
building  six  stories  in  height.  Here  ten 
men  are  employed,  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Mathers,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  company 
since  April  1912.  Mr.  Mathers  is  a  native 
of  the  city  in  which  he  now  occupies  so 
important  a  position  among  commercial 
men,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the 
machinery  and  engineering  business  for 
sixteen  years  before  joining  the  A.  R. 
Williams  Machinery  Company,  Ltd. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA 


NTIL  cjuite  recently 
the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  have  been, 
compared  with  West¬ 
ern  Canada,  more 
or  less  neglected. 
Governments  have 


Their  respective 
omitted  to  take  such  steps  as  would  make 
them  as  well  known  to  Europeans  as 
other  provinces.  The  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  for  their  part,  have  found  a 
greater  profit  in  carrying  settlers  to  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
have  been  well  content  to  allow  their 
patrons  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  Eastern  Canada. 
The  settlers  themselves  have  made  up 
their  minds  at  home  as  to  which  part  of 
Canada  they  wish  to  go.  If  they  cross 
the  Atlantic  during  the  summer  months 
they  never  see  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
If  they  come  to  Canada  during  the  winter 
season  they  pass,  during  the  first  stage 
of  their  journey  across  the  Dominion, 
through  a  snow-bound  country  which, 
from  the  train,  looks  uninviting  and  which 
they  are  apt  to  regard  merely  as  the 
inhospitable  outskirts  of  the  fertile  land 
that  lies  in  front  of  them. 

Yet,  were  they  to  know  all,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  forgo  the  doubtful  delights 


of  passing  three  or  more  days  in  a  crowded 
immigrant  train.  Now  that  information 
regarding  the  country  that  forms  the 
hinterland  of  the  gateway  to  Canada  is 
being  more  widely  and  more  scientifically 
disseminated  many  will  proceed  with 
greater  caution.  They  will  weigh  the 
advantages  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  nearest 
province  to  England,  against  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Ontario,  the  prairies,  or  the  Pacific 
province.  It  is  not  intended  to  claim  in 
these  pages  that  Nova  Scotia  possesses 
outstanding  advantages  from  the  settler’s 
point  of  view,  but  it  may  be  confidently 
contended  that  between  the  much 
advertised  west  and  the  neglected  east 
there  is  little  to  choose. 

Nova  Scotia,  like  every  other  province, 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
whether  the  former  outweigh  the  latter 
is  a  question  that  each  individual  emigrant 
must  settle  for  himself.  It  is  not  possible 
to  generalize,  for  so  much  depends  upon 
the  condition  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  prospective  settler  comes  to 
Canada.  The  objection  that  is  most 
frequently  advanced  against  the  province 
is  the  lack  of  free  lands.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  an  objection  that  with  many  people 
will  carry  no  little  weight.  Nevertheless, 
although  there  is  no  free  land,  there  are 
very  many  farms  that  may  be  purchased 
at  a  low  price  and  on  easy  terms.  Prices 
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naturally  vary  very  considerably  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  farm,  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  the  proportion  of  arable  land 
to  the  whole  acreage,  the  condition  and 
extent  of  the  buildings,  and  the  proximity 
of  local  markets,  railway-stations,  or 
shipping  ports.  A  statement  published 
by  a  recent  provincial  Secretary  for  Agri¬ 
culture  speaks  of  farms  being  obtainable 
in  a  good  section  of  Halifax  County  at 
from  $1,000  to  $4,000 ;  in  the  middle 
settlement  of  Musquodoboit  from  $1,000 
to  $8,000;  in  Colchester  and  Cumberland, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000 ;  in  Antigonish  from 
$500  to  $4,000 ;  and  in  Cape  Breton  Island 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  “There  is,  there¬ 
fore,”  as  an  official  publication  says, 
“ample  opportunity  for  English,  Scotch, 
or  Irish  farmers  to  invest  in  Nova  Scotia 
lands,  both  according  to  the  means  they 
may  be  able  to  command  and  according 
to  the  kind  and  measure  of  cultivation  they 
wish  to  carry  on.”  Farms  range  in  area 
from  50  to  300  acres,  the  average  being 
from  75  to  150  acres.  In  many  districts, 
where  mixed  farming  is  carried  on 
exclusively  because  the  land  and  conditions 
are  not  suited  for  fruit  growing,  farms 
may  be  purchased  at  very  low  prices 
indeed ;  in  some  cases  where  the  farm 
is  “  run  down  ”  for  want  of  proper  care,  and 
the  owner  is  a  widow  or  a  man  too  old  to 
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work,  the  price  may  be  but  little  above  the 
original  cost  of  the  house  and  other  farm 
buildings.  In  such  cases  an  old  country 
farmer,  accustomed  to  pay  land  rent  and 
having  only  £200  or  £300,  can  make  a 
profitable  investment,  owning  his  own  land 
under  freehold,  exempt  from  all  rents,  and 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  purchase  price  when  entering 
into  possession.  Generally  about  25  per 
cent,  is  required  at  once  :  the  balance 
may  be  paid  in  annual  instalments,  the 
number  of  which  is  a  matter  for  arrange¬ 
ment.  An  experienced  farm  labourer, 
even  if  he  has  only  been  engaged  on  the 
land  for  four  or  five  years,  may  be  con¬ 
fident  of  obtaining  farm  work  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia  at  #25  or 
#30  a  month,  in  addition  to  his  board  and 
lodging.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
that  after  three  or  four  years  spent  as  a 
wage-earner,  he  should  be  able  to  pay  the 
initial  deposit  upon  a  farm  and  stock  it 
with  the  necessary  implements  and  animals. 
The  Farm  Settlement  Act  recently  passed 
by  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  renders 
it  still  easier  to  commence  independent 
farming  operations.  By  its  terms  ap¬ 
proved  practical  farmers  with  insufficient 
capital  can  obtain  a  loan  of  80  per  cent, 
of  the  appraised  value  of  any  property 
selected,  such  advance  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
The  rate  of  interest  charged  is  6  per  cent, 
and  the  terms  of  repayment  are  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  suit  the  borrower. 

Under  existing  conditions,  then,  the 
absence  of  free  land  does  not  constitute  so 
serious  an  objection  to  Nova  Scotia  from 
the  emigrant’s  point  of  view  as  may  at 
first  be  supposed.  Let  us  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  other  factors.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  of  the  province  is 
its  proximity  to  Great  Britain.  I11  this 
respect  it  is  better  situated  than  any  other 
Canadian  province.  The  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  condition  are  manifold.  In 
the  first  place  of  course  there  is  the  saving 
of  expense  to  the  emigrant.  Arrived  at 
Halifax  a  further  journey  of  two  or  three 
hours  lands  him  at  his  final  destination. 

Upsides  its  proximity  to  Great  Britain, 
one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world, 
Nova  Scotia  is  also  in  close  touch  with 
other  markets.  Few  parts  of  the  province 
are  more  than  a  short  railway  journey  from 
Halifax,  a  city  that  is  growing  with 


exceeding  rapidity.  St.  John  lies  just 
across  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Montreal  and 
Quebec  both  draw  large  supplies  of 
produce  from  the  province,  and  since  both 
can  be  reached  from  Halifax  by  water,  at 
least  during  the  summer  months,  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  much  less  than  in  the 
west. 

In  its  scenery  Nova  Scotia  has  another 
asset  that  makes  a  forcible  appeal  to  the 
new  arrival  from  the  Old  Country.  It  is 
not  that  it  is  exceptionally  beautiful— parts 
of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia 
are  infinitely  more  lovely- — but  it  is  far 
preferable  to  the  southern  portions  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  The 
man  who  has  spent  a  few  months  on  those 
somewhat  uninteresting  plains  will  best 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  woods  and 
valleys  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  seems  an 
unimportant  point,  but  to  the  Nature- 
loving  Englishman  it  makes  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence — to  the  Englishwoman,  possibly,  even 
a  greater  one. 

In  many  other  respects  Nova  Scotia  is 
essentially  a  British  province  ;  it  is  peopled 
with  descendants  of  British  colonists,  it  is 
imbued  with  British  ideals,  and  is  by 

no  means  destitute  of  British  traditions. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  trace  their  ancestry 
back  to  the  time  when  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  scorning  to  remain  in  the  New 
England  States  after  their  secession  from 
English  rule,  gave  up  their  homes  and 
crossed  the  border  to  Canada.  The  love 
which  those  sturdy  Britons  bore  their 

motherland  is  perpetuated  to-day  in  their 
descendants.  Naturally  the  proximity  of 

the  United  States  means  that  many 

Americans  come  and  go  between  that 
country  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  comparatively 
few  have  settled  there.  Nor  has  the 
European  from  other  countries  than  Great 
Britain  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  province 
in  such  numbers  as  in  the  west. 
Consequently  Nova  Scotia  has  managed  to 
retain  its  British  characteristics  to  an 
unusual  degree.  As  one  writer  has  said  of 
its  people  :  “  Their  very  speech  is  more 
like  our  own  ;  there  is  less  of  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  quality  in  it  than  in  the  accent  of 
other  Canadians.” 

The  history  of  the  province,  again,  lends 
piquancy  to  the  immigrant’s  journey, 
affording  him  the  opportunity  to  visit 
many  spots  of  more  than  modern  interest. 
The  expulsion  of  the  French-Acadians 
from  their  homes  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
their  subsequent  dispersion  provided  the 
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theme  for  Longfellow’s  “  Evangeline,"  of 
which  the  scene  is  partly  laid  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Agricultural  considerations,  however,  will 
outweigh  all  others  in  the  mind  of  the 
farmer,  who  will  find  the  province  well 
able  to  supply  his  requirements,  for  while 
there  are  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  which  are  of 
little  agricultural  value,  there  are  also  many 
districts  as  productive  as  any  in  Canada. 
During  1913  the  total  agricultural 
production  reached  a  value  of  $52,000,000, 
the  highest  yield  in  the  history  of  the 
province.  The  output  of  Nova  Scotia 
creameries  for  that  year  exceeded  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  55  per  cent.  The 
possibilities  of  the  dairying  industry  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  dairy  herd  at 
the  Provincial  Agricultural  College  Farm 
averaged  10,000  lb.  of  milk  per  cow  per 
annum.  The  apple  orchards  of  the 
Annapolis  Valley  have  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  the  abundance  and  quality 
of  their  yield.  Grain  growing  is  not  an 
important  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
province,  but  in  dairying  and  poultry 
raising,  market  gardening,  mixed  farming, 
stock  raising,  orcharding,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  smaller  fruits,  Nova  Scotia 
offers  undoubted  advantages  to  the  skilled 
agriculturist.  The  agricultural  resources 
and  opportunities  will  be  discussed  more 
minutely  later  on. 

Agriculture,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  only  or  even  the  most  important  form 
of  industry  in  the  province.  In  1913  Nova 
Scotia  produced  minerals  to  the  value 
of  $23,000,000  ;  her  fisheries  yielded 
$8,000,000,  manufactures  $47,000,0150,  and 
lumber  $5,000,000.  Dealing  first  with 
minerals,  it  may  be  said  that  Nova  Scotia 
ranks  third  among  the  provinces  of  Canada 
in  magnitude  of  production.  The  principal 
mineral  product  is  coal,  of  which,  in  1912, 
7,783,888  tons  were  mined,  as  compared 
with  3,240,577  tons  in  Alberta,  the  second 
province  in  importance.  Nova  Scotia,  in 
fact,  produced  nearly  54  per  cent,  of  the 
total  Canadian  production.  The  coal  is 
entirely  bituminous  and  is  mined  by 
13  companies,  one  of  which  produced 
about  64  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
principal  coal-fields  are  on  the  west  coast, 
at  the  extreme  north-easterly  point  ot 
Cape  Breton  Island,  and  on  the  isthmus 
joining  the  Nova  Scotia  peninsula  to  the 
east  of  Canada.  Only  37  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  produced  in  the  province  was 
consumed  there.  Almost  an  equal  amount, 
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about  35  per  cent.,  was  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
while  the  adjacent  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
the  colony  of  Newfoundland  took  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  output.  The  remainder 
was  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Nova  Scotia  has  also  important  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  which,  however,  are  not  mined 
to  the  extent  that  they  might  be,  since 
steel-foundries  draw  their  supplies  chiefly 
from  Newfoundland,  where  the  ore  may 
be  obtained  at  an  unusually  low  price. 
Nevertheless,  the  province  has  its  own 
independent  supplies,  and  no  doubt  they 
will  one  day  be  drawn  upon.  The  deposits 
are  not  confined  to  any  geological  horizon, 
but  are  found  in  15  out  of  the  18  counties 
of  the  province.  Many  of  these  discoveries 
are  just  sufficient  to  tempt  but  not 
sufficient  to  reward  exploitation ;  others 
are  found  to  be  valuable.  The  most 
important  deposits  are  at  Torbrook, 
Annapolis  County;  Clemensport,  Annapolis 
County ;  the  southern  shores  of  Minas 
Basin,  Hants  County ;  Londonderry,  East 
River,  Pictou  County  ;  Arisaig,  Antigonish 
County  ;  Erinville,  Guysborough  County  ; 
and  Mira  and  Barachois,  Cape  Breton 
County. 

Formerly  gold  was  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  province,  and  for  a  long 
period  the  annual  quantity  mined 
represented  a  value  of  over  1500,000. 
Recently,  however,  gold-mining  has 
been  declining,  and  during  1910,  1911, 
and  1912  the  value  of  the  annual 
production  only  amounted  to  $163,891, 
$160,854,  and  $90,638  respectively.  The 
gold  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  quartz 
ores,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  shown  in  the  near  future, 
as  of  late  the  principal  efforts  of  the 
operators  have  been  directed  to  mine 
development  and  prospecting  rather  than 
to  the  immediate  recovery  of  gold.  The 
most  important  districts  are  Stormont, 
Tangier,  Renfrew,  Lake  Catcha,  Caribou, 
and  Moose  River. 

Coal,  iron,  and  gold  are  the  most 
important  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia,  but 
they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list.  The 
occurrence  of  tin  ore,  for  instance,  has 
been  reported  from  Lunenburg  County, 
where  a  vein  20  ft.  in  depth,  250  ft.  in 
length,  and  24  in.  in  width,  mostly 
made  up  of  quartz,  merging  with  granite 
at  the  sides,  and  carrying  at  the  middle  a 


streak  of  rich  ore,  from  3  to  5  in.  wide, 
has  been  discovered.  Tungsten  and 
antimony  are  also  known  to  exist,  while 
gypsum  is  so  common  that  it  is  regarded 
as  of  no  special  value,  and  in  some  cases  as 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance. 

Next  to  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia 
is  the  most  important  province  in  respect 
of  its  fisheries.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1911,  in  fact,  it  headed  the  list 
with  a  catch  valued  at  over  $10,000,000. 
The  following  year,  however,  this  figure 
had  sunk  to  $9,367,550,  while  large  develop¬ 
ments  in  British  Columbia  had  brought 
the  value  of  the  catch  in  that  province 
to  1:3,677,125.  During  1912-13  both  pro¬ 
vinces  showed  a  decrease,  but  maintained 
their  respective  positions,  the  figures  for 
Nova  Scotia  being  only  $7,384,055.  This 
large  decrease  is  due  principally  to  a 
shortage  in  the  catch  of  cod,  haddock, 
halibut,  and  lobsters,  consequent  upon  the 
stormy  weather  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  summer  of  1912,  and  which  made  deep- 
sea  fishing  more  than  usually  hazardous. 
There  was  also  a  shortage  of  bait,  while 
the  fact  that  many  young  men  gave  up 
fishing  and  sought  employment  in  other 
directions  further  decreased  the  season’s 
catch. 

The  most  important  fish  caught  off  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  cod,  so  far 
as  quantity  is  concerned.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1913,  928,105  cwt. 
of  this  fish  were  caught,  the  value,  in  a 
green  state,  being  $1,076,410.  The  most 
valuable  fish,  however,  is  the  lobster,  the 
283,518  cwt.  caught  in  that  year  being 
valued,  in  a  green  state,  at  $1,980,186. 
The  haddock  catch  was  valued  at  $712,893, 
while  the  remaining  fish,  in  the  order  of 
their  value,  were  mackerel,  herring,  hake, 
halibut,  salmon,  pollock,  alewives,  sword¬ 
fish,  and  smelt.  The  oyster  catch  amounted 
to  $10,698.  The  most  important  fishing- 
grounds  are  those  off  the  south-western 
counties  of  the  province,  including  Lunen¬ 
burg,  Queens  Shelburne,  Yarmouth,  Digby, 
Annapolis,  and  Kings. 

Compared  with  the  vast  forests  of 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia, 
the  area  under  timber  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
small.  It  is,  all  the  same,  not  unimportant, 
and  furnishes  the  material  for  a  number 
of  saw-mills  and  wood-working  factories. 
The  composition  of  the  forest  varies 
mainly  according  to  differences  of  scil, 
climatic  differences  being  too  small,  except 
on  the  plateau  of  Cape  Breton  and  on  the 
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higher  mountains,  to  have  much  effect. 
Generally  speaking,  the  forest  types  are 
mixed — broad-leaf  and  conifers  grading  off 
to  pure  stands  of  conifers  in  mixture,  or 
to  single  species,  and  to  pure  stands  of 
broad-leaf  trees  in  mixture.  Stands  of 
single  species,  or  nearly  so,  are  rare  and 
never  of  large  extent,  excepting  where  the 
poor  soil  conditions  give  rise  to  jack  pine 
plains  in  Colchester  County,  interspersed 
with  swamps  and  birch  ridges,  and  where 
climate  combined  with  soil  give  rise  to 
the  fir  forests  of  Cape  Breton.  Of  the 
coniferous  trees  the  red  spruce  is  the 
principal  for  lumber  purposes,  and  is  found 
everywhere.  On  the  coastal  regions,  and 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Digbv  and 
Yarmouth  and  on  the  Canso  side  of 
Guysborough  County,  is  found  the  white 
spruce.  Pine  is  not  so  common  as 
spruce  ;  the  white  variety  is  found  largely 
in  Shelburne  and  Queen’s  Counties,  the 
red  in  Lunenburg  and  Queen’s  Counties, 
and  the  jack  pine  only  in  Colchester 
County.  Balsam  fir  is  often  confounded 
with  or  called  white  spruce,  especially 
in  Cape  Breton.  It  is  the  most  ubiqui¬ 
tous  and,  numerically,  the  most  frequent 
conifer.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
province,  but  especially  in  Cape  Breton, 
where,  on  the  plateau  in  the  northern 
peninsula,  it  forms  an  almost  continuous 
forest,  with  small  additions  of  red  spruce 
and  white  birch.  It  is  valuable  for  pulp- 
wood.  There  are  also  a  little  hemlock  and 
larch. 

Of  the  non-coniferous  trees,  or  broad- 
leaf  trees,  the  beech  is  the  most  common. 
It  is  found  mainly  in  the  western  counties, 
but  not  infrequently  in  the  eastern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  province.  Next  to  the  beech 
the  sugar  maple  is  the  most  important 
hard-wood  tree,  and  is  closely  followed 
by  the  yellow  birch,  a  valuable  lumber 
tree,  which  is  abundant  in  the  eastern 
counties.  Fair  quantities  of  paper  or 
white  birch  are  found  throughout  the 
province,  but,  like  yellow  birch,  this 
species  is  most  abundant  in  the  eastern 
portion,  especially  in  Guysborough  County. 
A  few  other  varieties  grow  in  the  province, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  merit 
enumeration. 

For  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  province,  Nova 
Scotia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  portions.  The  first  is  formed  by 
Cape  Breton  Island,  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  province  by  the  Straits 
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of  Canso.  From  Halifax  a  line  drawn 
north  to  Truro  will  divide  the  mainland 
into  two  fairly  equal  sections. 

Cape  Breton  Island,  formerly  a  distinct 
colony,  hut  now  incorporated  with  Nova 
Scotia,  contains  an  area  of  3,975  sq.  miles 
and  has  a  population  of  slightly  over 
122,000.  Much  of  this  population  is 
centred  in  the  extreme  easterly  portion 
of  the  island  in  the  towns  of  Sydney. 
North  Sydney,  Glace  Bay,  and  their 
environs.  The  Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  with 
their  numerous  arms  and  inlets,  famous 
for  their  entrancing  scenery,  almost  sever 
the  island,  and  are  an  attraction  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  visitors  every  year.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  and  fruit 
lands  within  reach  of  industrial  centres, 
but  while  the  soil  and  climate  are  such 
as  to  render  the  island  as  potentially  pro¬ 
ductive  as  any  part  of  Canada,  agricultural 
developments  are  very  meagre.  The 
climate  from  an  agricultural  standpoint 
is  nearly  perfect,  the  temperature  ranging 
during  the  summer  months  from  6o°  to 
8o°  Fahr. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  appear  strange 
that  little  has  been  done  to  profit  by  the 
natural  advantages  that  Cape  Breton  Island 
offers  to  agricultural  enterprise.  That 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  neglect  goes 
without  saying,  but  it  need  not  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  reason  is  good.  The 
farmers  of  the  island  are,  for  the  most 
part,  singularly  unprogressive.  The  larger 
number  are  descended  from  Highland 
Scots  who  left  their  native  heath  a  century 
or  more  ago,  but  who  with  Scottish  stub¬ 
bornness  clung  to  their  own  methods  of 
tilling  and  taught  them  to  their  children. 
Isolated  until  recent  years  from  other  parts 
of  the  province,  the  Cape  Breton  farmer 
was  content  to  pursue  his  avocation  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father.  While  agriculture  elsewhere  was 
being  revolutionized  by  new  methods  and 
new  implements,  little  change  occurred 
in  Cape  Breton,  where  farm  work,  until  in 
recent  years,  remained  arduous  and  but  little 
profitable.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  present  generation 
has  turned  its  attention  to  more  lucrative 
and  frequently  less  laborious  occupations. 
The  development  of  the  huge  coal  deposits 
that  underlie  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
island  gave  to  the  farmer’s  son  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  he  needed.  With  no  other 
recommendation  than  his  physical  strength 
and  stamina  he  could  earn  his  #1.50  a 


day  and  work  less  hours  than  he  did  for 
his  bare  board  and  lodgings  on  the  farm. 
If  endowed  with  more  wits  and  intelligence 
than  his  fellows  he  could  soon  acquire  the 
knowledge  that  would  bring  him  in  from 
$3  to  $4  a  day,  a  magnificent  income  com¬ 
pared  with  the  proceeds  of  his  labour 
on  the  land. 

Now,  however,  that  railways  have  been 
built  and  other  means  of  communication 
improved,  agriculture  is  being  pursued 
on  more  modern  and  scientific  lines. 
Here  and  there  is  still  found  a  primi¬ 
tive  husbandman  eking  out  a  bare  living 
by  working  his  12  or  14  hours  a  day. 
But  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are 
learning  the  value  of  modern  methods  and 
modern  implements.  They  are  learning 
how  to  reduce  their  hours  of  work  and 
increase  the  profits  from  their  land.  The 
farmers  of  the  island,  however,  are  as 
yet  unable  to  cope  with  the  demand  for 
farm  products  created  by  the  presence 
in  their  midst  of  a  large  mining  popula¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  island 
is  importing  dairy  products  to  the  value 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

There  are  hundreds  of  vacant  farms 
which  under  proper  tillage  could  be  made 
to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  local 
demand,  while  at  the  present  time  the 
four  counties  do  not  produce  sufficient 
to  supply  one-half  the  home  consumption. 
Farmers  who  are  located  near  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mining  centres,  such  as 
Sydney,  North  Sydney,  Glace  Bay, 
Inverness,  Marble  Mountain,  etc.,  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  from  25  to  35 
cents  per  pound  for  good  fresh  print 
butter,  and  the  supply  will  not  satisfy 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  demand. 
Milk,  again,  sells  for  from  5  to  9  cents, 
and  of  this  alone  there  is  imported  into 
Sydney  and  the  mining  towns  monthly 
hundreds  of  dollars’  worth. 

There  is  profit  in  sheep  raising,  too, 
and  that  indeed  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  future,  for,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  in  even  a  semi-Highland 
country  like  this  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  land  suitable  for  sheep  pasture  and 
for  little  else.  In  the  valleys  of  River 
Inhabitant  and  River  Denis,  at  Strathlorne 
and  Broad  Cove,  at  Mabou,  at  Port  Hood, 
around  Lake  Ainslee,  in  the  Margaree 
districts — these  being  all  in  Inverness 
County,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fine 
agricultural  land.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  Baddeck,  Middle  River,  and  other 


districts  in  Victoria,  lying  east  of  Inver¬ 
ness.  In  Cape  Breton  County  there  arc 
good  farm  districts  close  to  the  coal¬ 
mines  ;  and  good  land  is  also  found  in 
the  south-eastern  county,  Richmond, 
particularly  around  the  Bras  d’Or  Lakes. 
Several  enterprising  men  of  North  Sydney 
are  improving  and  enlarging  their  sheep 
farming  operations  by  importing  a  small 
herd  of  the  famous  Karakule  sheep  from 
the  deserts  of  Bakara,  in  Central  Asia. 
These  sheep,  which  are  the  parents  of 
the  celebrated  and  costly  Persian  lamb, 
are  to  be  crossed  with  the  native  varieties 
of  sheep. 

Of  the  towns  in  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Sydney  and  Glace  Bay  are  the  largest  and 
most  important.  The  former  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Sydney  Harbour,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island.  While  this  harbour 
does  not  in  any  way  vie  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  expanse  of  water  bearing  the  same 
name  in  Australia,  it  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  best  in  Canada.  Extending  south- 
westward  for  5  miles,  with  a  general  width 
of  about  miles,  it  then  divides  into  west 
arm,  which  runs  south-westward  for  3J 
miles  to  Ball  Creek,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  f  of  a  mile,  and  south  arm,  which 
runs  southward  and  south-westward  for  5 
miles.  The  harbour  is  entirely  landlocked, 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  from  6  to  10 
fathoms,  and  no  obstructions.  Along  some 
parts  of  the  frontage  of  the  town  of  Sydney 
this  depth  is  increased  to  over  8  fathoms. 
There  is  also  North  Sydney1  Harbour, 
covering  an  area  of  about  12  sq.  miles,  with 
a  depth  of  46  ft.  at  high  water,  and  42  ft.  at 
low  water. 

The  population  of  Sydney,  which,  at  the 
Dominion  census  taken  in  1911,  was  17,723, 
now  verges  upon  20,000,  for  the  town  has 
been  growing  rapidly.  In  1901  its  popula¬ 
tion  was  only  9,009,  and  ten  years  previous 
to  that  did  not  exceed  2,500.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  local  coal  deposits  gave  much 
impetus  to  the  town,  bringing  not  merely 
large  numbers  of  miners,  but  resulting  also 
in  the  establishment  of  various  industries 
to  which  an  abundance  of  coal  was  almost 
a  necessity.  One  large  iron  and  steel 
company  alone  employs  some  3,000  men, 
and  therefore  probably  supports,  directly 
and  indirectly,  about  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  town.  Other  industries 
established  there  are  of  various  characters, 
for  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
found  not  merely  large  supplies  of  coal  and 
timber — the  latter  including  beech,  birch, 
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nlaple,  spruce,  fir,  and  hemlock — but  also 
copper,  iron,  gypsum,  fire-clay,  marble,  and 
limestone.  As  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  the  town  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Halifax  and  the  interior  of 
Canada.  It  is  also  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg  Railway,  and 
has  communication  with  Glace  Bay  and 
other  points  by  an  electric  tramway. 
Steamers  ply  to  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  ports,  as  well  as  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  Halifax,  while  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lakes  form  an  admirable  highway  into 
the  interior  of  the  island. 

Glace  Bay,  which  in  1911  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  16,562,  is  not  much  smaller  than 
Sydney,  and  in  certain  directions,  is  quite 
as  important.  Its  chief  industry  is  coal 
mining,  for  it  is  the  centre  of  the  coal 
mines  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Cape 
Breton  Island.  The  company  which 
controls  the  mine  here  is  said  to  have  a 
monthly  pay  roll  of  $200,000,  and  stands  in 
the  same  relationship  to  Glace  Bay  as  the 
iron  and  steel  company  previously  men¬ 
tioned  does  to  Sydney.  Coal  mining  is 
easily  the  predominant  industry,  although 
a  section  of  the  community  exists  upon  the 
proceeds  of  the  fishing-grounds.  The  town 
is  situated  upon  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg 
Railway,  and  is  the  home  of  the  head 
offices  of  that  company.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well  suited  for  mixed  farming, 
and  the  industrial  population  of  Sydney, 
North  Sydney,  and  Glace  Bay  offers  a 
profitable  and  growing  market.  In  Glace 
Bay  itself,  the  town  clerk  informs  us,  there 
are  opportunities  for  industries  of  various 
kinds,  while  retailers  of  provisions  and 
clothing  might  find  that  the  town  offers 
them  good  prospects. 

On  the  north  shore  of  Sydney  Harbour  arc 
the  two  towns  of  Sydney  Mines  and  North 
Sydney,  the  former  boasting  a  population 
of  about  8,000  and  the  latter  6,000.  Coal 
mines,  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  and 
foundries  make  up  the  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  of  Sydney  Mines,  but  at  North 
Sydney  there  is  found  a  greater  variety  of 
industries.  Some  yoo,ooo  tons  of  coal  are 
shipped  annually  from  Sydney  Mines  and 
carried  over  a  branch  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  to  North  Sydney,  from  which  port 
the  mineral  is  dispatched  to  its  final 
destination.  Another  coal-mining  town  of 
some  importance  in  the  east  of  Cape 
Breton  Island  is  Dominion.  Situated 
on  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg  Railway, 
Dominion  has  a  population  of  3,000,  almost 


the  whole  of  which  looks  to  the  coal-mining 
industries  for  its  means  of  subsistence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in 
Cape  Breton  Island,  although  not  of  great 
importance  industrially  or  commercially, 
is  Louisburg.  In  1713,  when  the  French 
surrendered  Acadia  to  the  English,  they 
clung  to  Cape  Breton  Island,  or,  as  they 
then  called  it,  The  Royale,  and  by  fortify¬ 
ing  this  island  hoped  to  be  able  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
also  to  have  a  convenient  base  of  operations 
for  the  recapture  of  Acadia  at  a  later  date. 
LTpon  the  rock-bound  south-east  shore  they 
erected  a  strong  fortress,  stinting  neither 
trouble  nor  expense,  to  which,  in  honour  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  in  France,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Louisburg.  Louisburg  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
war  between  the  French  and  English  for 
the  possession  of  Canada.  By  the  efforts 
of  the  former  it  was  made,  next  to  Que¬ 
bec,  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  North 
American  continent,  and  a  constant  source 
of  danger  to  the  British  fisheries.  To 
many  an  attempt  to  carry  this  stronghold 
appeared  foolish  in  the  extreme,  but  at  last 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  attack.  By 
careful  preparation  and  a  combined  attack 
from  the  land  and  the  sea,  the  English 
proved  successful  and  Louisburg  fell  in 
1745.  Three  years  later,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  fortress 
was  restored  to  France,  but  when  war 
broke  out  again  soon  afterwards  Louisburg 
once  more  became  the  centre  of  attack. 
The  first  expedition  sent  against  the  French 
stronghold  by  the  English  failed,  but  in 
1758,  under  the  command  of  General 
Amherst,  it  passed  for  the  last  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  In  this  last  siege 
a  prominent  and  heroic  part  was  played 
by  a  young  British  officer,  who  ultimately 
became  the  conqueror  of  Canada — Colonel 
James  Wolfe.  It  is  related  of  Wolfe  that 
he  himself,  carrying  only  his  cane,  was  the 
first  to  leap  into  the  surf  and  clamber  up 
the  steep  face  of  the  rocky  shore. 

The  old  fortifications  still  stand  to-day, 
and  hundreds  of  tourists  pay  them  a 
visit  each  year.  Louisburg  has  a  good 
harbour,  2^  miles  long  by  ij  miles  wide, 
which  is  open  throughout  the  year  and 
serves  as  the  winter  port  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  other  commodities. 
Not  a  few  of  its  i,ooo  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  the 
fishing  industry,  either  in  deep-sea  fishing, 
fish  curing,  or  lobster  packing.  Close  at 
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hand  the  line  lakes  and  streams  afford 
excellent  trout-fishing  and  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  yachting. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Cape  Breton 
Island  are  the  two  towns  of  Inverness  and 
Port  Hood.  Both  towns  were,  a  few  years 
ago,  important  as  coal-mining  centres,  but 
the  mines  at  Port  Hood  were  recently 
closed  down  and  the  population  of  the 
town  depleted  by  some  1,000  souls. 
Barely  1,000  people  now  reside  there,  but 
Inverness  has  been  steadily,  if  gradually, 
growing,  and  boasts  a  population  three 
times  larger  than  that  of  Port  Hood. 
Besides  coal  there  are,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Inverness,  fair  deposits  of  gypsum, 
limestone,  brick  clav,  and  oil,  while  the 
fishing  grounds  off  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  engage  the  energies  of  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population.  It  is  stated  that 
more  might  be  done  to  take  advantage  of 
these  grounds  by  organizing  the  fishing 
industry  at  Port  Hood,  where  it  is  at 
present  almost  entirely  neglected.  Both 
towns  are  served  by  the  Inverness  Railway 
and  Coal  Company’s  line,  which  connects 
with  the  Intercolonial  Railwayat  Mulgrave. 

The  North-eastern  Section  of  the  Mainland 
of  Nova  Scotia,  as  defined  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  contains  the  counties  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  Pictou,  Antigonish,  and  Guys- 
borough,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  Colchester,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  of  Halifax.  Of  these  Cumberland  and 
Colchester  are  two  of  the  best  agricultural 
counties  in  the  province — in  which  dairying, 
market  gardening,  fruit  growing,  sheep 
raising,  and  other  branches  of  agricultural 
science  are  well  developed  and  conducted 
upon  scientific  and  highly  productive  lines. 
In  addition  to  boasting  a  vast  quantity  of 
fertile  land,  Colchester  is  also  the  home  of 
the  Provincial  College  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  situated  at  Truro.  This  college  may  be 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  for  it  is 
attended  by  farmers  and  their  sons  from 
every  part  of  the  three  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Side  by  side  with  the  raw  country 
youth  of  sixteen  sits  the  grey-headed  and 
experienced  farmer  of  sixty-five,  rounding 
off  the  practical  knowledge  he  has  gained 
in  many  years’  pursuit  of  his  avocation  with 
the  scientific  theories  advanced  by  learned 
professors  of  agriculture.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cannot  leave  their  farms  for 
the  entire  winter,  the  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  are  condensed  into  a  short  course 
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which  occupies  no  more  than  a  fortnight. 
In  other  parts  of  the  province  a  number  of 
experimental  farms  are  maintained  and 
provide  much  of  the  material  for  the 
lectures  given  at  the  college. 

At  the  head  of  Cobequid  Ray  stands  the 
old  town  of  Truro,  established  as  long  ago 
as  1761,  one  year  after  Canada  and  all  its 
dependencies  had  passed  to  the  British 
Crown.  A  prosperous  manufacturing  town 
and  an  important  centre  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  homelike  places  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
shad}7  streets  and  substantial  buildings  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  stranger,  and 
there  is  beautiful  and  well- wooded  country 
on  every  side.  The  domestic  life  of  Truro 
is  taken  up  with  catering  for  a  large  rural 
population  tributary  to  the  town  and  the 
operation  of  a  number  of  industries,  none 
of  which  are  very  large,  although  most  are 
prosperous.  During  the  summer  months 
its  population  of  6,500  is  swelled  by  an 
influx  of  tourists  curious  to  see  the  historic 
old  town  and  explore  the  picturesque 
countryside.  Truro's  most  prized  posses¬ 
sion  is  Victoria  Park,  a  beautiful  pleasure 
ground  of  1,000  acres,  unscarred  by  the 
vandal  hand  of  the  landscape  gardener. 
A  deep  ravine  runs  through  the  park,  while 
on  every  hand  is  a  multitude  of  walks  and 
by-paths. 

Colchester  shares  with  Cumberland, 
Hants,  King’s,  and  Annapolis  what  one 
writer  declares  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  endowments  bestowed  by 
Nature  on  any  land.  Here  lie  the  great 
flat  stretches  of  prairie  or  meadow,  covered 
with  rich  grass,  which  are  known  locally  as 
“  marsh.”  They  have  been  created  by  the 
unparalleled  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which  sweeps  in  with  a  rush,  and  which, 
before  these  meadows  were  reclaimed, 
deposited  a  sediment  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  several  inches.  The  meadows 
were  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of 
dykes  which,  however,  can  be  thrown  open 
whenever  the  farmers  may  wish.  Dr. 
Ganong,  in  a  description  of  these  marsh 
lands,  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Botanical  Gazette  says  : 

“  When  reclaimed  from  the  sea  they  are 
wonderfully  fertile,  and  in  this  respect  they 
are  unsurpassed,  if  they  are  equalled,  by 
any  land  in  Eastern  Canada.  They  are  not, 
however,  equally  good  for  all  crops,  but 
are  best  for  grasses  and  grains,  to  which 
consequently  they  are  almost  entirely  given 
up.  Root  crops  will  grow  upon  them,  but 


not  to  advantage.  They  form  also  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  pasturage,  and  to  some  extent 
(less  than  formerly)  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  grasses  which  grow  upon 
the  best  parts  are  the  usual  upland  English 
hay  grasses,  which  become  very  tall,  very 
dense,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  luxuriant 
but  not  rank,  producing  easily  3  tons 
and  upwards  of  the  best  hay  to  the  acre. 
In  less  well-drained  places  coarser  grasses 
grow,  but  these,  too,  are  of  good  value. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  take  two  crops  a 
year,  though  some  farmers  allow  their 
cattle  to  fatten  on  the  rich  aftermath.  No 
fertilizers  of  any  sort  are  placed  upon  the 
marshes,  and  the  only  cultivation  consists 
in  an  occasional  ploughing,  on  an  average 
once  in  10  or  15  years,  when  a  single 
crop  of  oats  is  sown,  after  which  at  once 
the  land  is  brought  into  grass  again. 

“  The  struggle  with  the  fresh  water  is 
incessant  and  is  the  greatest  care  and 
expense  of  the  marsh  farmer.  Poor  drain¬ 
age  soon  leads  to  the  replacement  of  the 
valuable  English  hay  by  the  less  valuable 
sorts,  which  in  turn  yield  to  yet  coarser 
kinds,  the  series  ending  in  the  appearance 
of  useless  spagnum  mosses  and  bog  plants. 
Abundant  and  intelligent  ditching  is  the 
only  remedy.  Farmers  differ  so  much, 
however,  in  willingness  or  ability  to  face 
this  problem,  that  areas  alongside  of  one 
another  under  similar  natural  conditions, 
with  but  a  ditch  between,  differ  greatly, 
one  bearing  the  richest  English  hay,  and 
the  other  the  coarser  kinds. 

“  The  best  marsh  may  be  cropped  with 
unlimited  yield  for  decades  together  with¬ 
out  any  return  to  the  soil.  There  are  places 
on  the  Aulac  which  are  known  absolutely 
not  to  have  been  renovated  since  1827,  and 
are  believed  not  to  have  been  treated  in 
any  way  for  50  and  perhaps  150  years 
before  that,  which  are  bearing  crops 
to-day  as  bountiful  as  ever.  These 
are,  of  course,  among  the  best  places  ; 
but  there  are  parts,  particularly  on  the 
marsh  longest  reclaimed,  which  are  more 
or  less  exhausted.  Such  marsh  may  have 
its  fertility  restored  by  fresh  mud  brought 
in  by  the  sea  when  allowed  behind  the 
dykes.” 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  importance, 
however,  Cumberland  has  no  little  indus¬ 
trial  prominence,  for  within  its  borders  are 
found  several  enterprising  and  prosperous 
towns  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  largely 
dependent  upon  manufacturing  operations. 
The  largest  is  Amherst  which,  with  a 
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population  of  11,000,  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Cumberland  basin,  an  inlet  of 
Chignecto  Bay,  itself  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  upon  the  boundary  line  between 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  A  busy,  industrial  town, 
Amherst  is  served  by  the  International 
Railway  and  lies  practically  midway 
between  Halifax  and  St.  John.  It  is  the 
county  town  cf  Cumberland  County,  and 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  reflecting 
in  its  progress  the  steady  advance  made 
by  the  entire  province.  Its  population  in 
1901,  in  fact,  was  only  4,964,  so  that  the 
town  has  not  fallen  far  short  of  trebling 
in  size  during  13  years.  Most  of  its  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  are  small,  but  a  few  are 
producing  goods  that  are  widely  known 
throughout  the  Dominion.  The  town  is 
well  situated  for  manufacturing  enterprises, 
for  in  addition  to  its  good  transportation 
facilities,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
within  a  few  miles  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  coal.  There  are  also  extensive  deposits 
of  plastic  within  a  5-mile  radius.  The 
public  utilities  of  the  town  are  of  the 
highest  order  and,  if  there  are  few  institu¬ 
tions  of  interest  within  its  confines,  the 
surrounding  country  will  fully  compensate 
the  tourist  who  makes  a  stay  there. 

Two  large  coal  mines,  with  an  annual 
output  of  500,000  tons,  form  the  chief  claim 
to  distinction  of  Springhill.  Springhill 
lies  a  short  distance  south  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  is  served 
by  a  line  operated  by  the  Cumberland 
Railway  and  Coal  Company.  Despite  its 
store  of  carboniferous  wealth  it  has  not 
developed  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  its 
only  factories  being  devoted  to  wood¬ 
working  and  aerated  waters.  Much  of  its 
coal  is  carried  to  Parrsboro,  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Cumberland  Railway  and  Coal  Company's 
line,  and  there  exported  to  various  markets. 
Parrsboro,  which  has  a  population  of  2,800 
as  against  the  6,000  of  Springhill,  is  much 
frequented  by  sportsmen  on  account  of  its 
splendid  fishing  and  the  excellent  caribou 
and  moose  shooting  to  be  had  in  the  near 
vicinity.  Geese  and  duck  abound  near  the 
shore,  while  an  expert  with  the  rifle  may 
usually  expect  to  bag  a  bear  or  two  during 
the  hunting  season.  With  a  fairly  large 
harbour  which,  although  dry  at  low  tide, 
has  an  average  depth  of  17  or  18  ft.,  and 
at  high  tide  a  depth  of  26  or  27  ft., 
Parrsboro  does  an  important  shipping  trade 
in  coal  and  lumber,  the  latter  being  carried 
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out  to  large  vessels  by  schooners.  The 
wharf  accommodation  exceeds  250,000 
sq.  ft.  in  addition  to  a  large  shipping 
pier  for  coal  which  measures  i,ooo  ft. 
in  length  and  40  ft.  in  width.  Good 
marine  docks  will  allow  of  the  repairing 
of  vessels  as  large  as  1,265  t°ns-  Us  local 
manufacturing  industries  are  unimportant. 

In  many  ways  Pictou  County  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Cape  Breton  Island, 
for  in  both  districts  agricultural  science 
was  neglected  for  the  development  of 
minerals  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
fisheries.  Much  of  Pictou  County  is  under¬ 
lain  with  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  several  towns  have  sprung  up  which 
are  similar  to  the  Sydneys  and  Glace  Bay 
of  Cape  Breton.  These  towns  provide  a 
large  and  profitable  market  for  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  latter  can  be 
produced  in  abundance  in  the  valleys  of 
the  East  and  West  Rivers.  Both  Pictou 
County  and  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Antigonish  can  be  recommended  to  the 
agriculturist  who  wishes  to  take  up  dairy 
farming  or  sheep  raising.  Despite  the 
absence  of  the  “  marsh  ”  land  that  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the 
pastures  are  very  rich  and  both  cows  and 
sheep  thrive  on  the  luxuriant  grasses.  Of 
the  cows  Ayrshire,  Shorthorns,  and  Hol- 
steins  are  the  most  popular  breeds  on 
account  of  the  large  quantities  of  milk 
which  they  yield. 

Near  the  sea  the  land  is  rolling,  but 
becomes  hilly  towards  the  interior,  with 
rich  intervals  along  the  rivers  and  brooks, 
while  a  sandy  loam  gives  place  to  a  clay 
loam.  The  average  depth  of  the  soil  on 
the  uplands  is  15  in.,  while  every  part 
of  the  county  is  well  watered  with  springs 
and  streams.  In  addition  to  dairy  farming 
and  sheep  raising  the  growing  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  strawberries,  and  other  small 
fruits  is  successfully  undertaken  by  many 
farmers,  who  find  a  ready  cash  market  for 
their  products  in  neighbouring  towns. 
The  coal-fields  cover  an  area  of  nearly 
40  sq.  miles,  while  gold,  copper,  gypsum, 
and  limestone  are  also  found. 

Of  the  towns  in  Pictou  County,  New 
Glasgow  is  the  most  important  industrially 
and  commercially,  although  to  Pictou 
belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  county 
town.  New  Glasgow,  in  which  town  nearly 
7,000  people  reside,  is  situated  on  the  East 
River,  about  3  miles  from  Pictou  Harbour, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  short 
railway.  Communication  with  other  parts 


of  the  province  is  provided  by  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway.  Although  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  small  industries,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
dependent  upon  one  large  enterprise, 
which  alone  gives  employment  to  4,000 
men  in  its  rolling  mills,  coal  and  iron 
mines. 

The  town  of  Pictou,  the  population  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  3,179,  is  situated  on 
a  hillside  on  the  north  shore  of  Pictou 
Harbour  and  has  a  commanding  and 
beautiful  view  of  that  inlet  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Offering  safe  anchor¬ 
age  and  easy  of  entrance  Pictou  Harbour 
is  important  since  it  has  no  rivals  on  the 
long  stretch  of  sea-coast  between  the  Strait 
of  Canso  and  the  Miramichi  River  in  New 
Brunswick.  Pictou,  therefore,  has  become 
the  entrepot  for  all  commerce  flowing  to 
and  from  this  sea-coast  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
Cape  Breton.  Its  steamship  service  is  good, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Sydney,  it  is 
the  only  Nova  Scotia  port  having  direct 
and  regular  communication  with  Montreal 
and  Quebec  by  water  and  having  coal¬ 
shipping  piers  wilhin  its  harbour.  Daily 
steamship  communication  is  maintained 
with  Charlottetown  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  there  is  a  semi-weekly  service 
with  other  island  ports,  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  northern  Cape  Breton  ports. 
Rail  communication  is  afforded  by  the 
Intercolonial  system. 

About  5  miles  to  the  west  of  New  Glasgow 
is  the  town  of  Westville,  which  has  a 
population  of  4,400,  dependent  almost 
entirely  upon  the  coal-mining  industry. 
Like  most  towns  in  Nova  Scotia  it  is 
situated  upon  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
but  is  linked  up  with  New  Glasgow, 
Stellarton,  and  Trenton  by  an  electric 
tramway.  The  coal  is  carried  by  rail  to 
Pictou  Harbour  where  it  is  transhipped 
for  export  to  its  various  markets. 

The  smallest  county  in  the  province, 
Antigonish,  has  a  coast-line  of  80  miles 
and  possesses  some  very  fertile  land  along 
the  Clyderdale,  South,  and  other  rivers.  Its 
chief  town  is  Antigonish,  situated  on  St. 
George’s  Bay,  a  navigable  inlet  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  West  River.  It  has  a  population  of 
2,000  and  several  institutions  of  interest. 
Among  them  are  the  St.  Francois  Xavier 
College,  which  is  attended  by  250  students, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  St.  Bernard’s 
Convent,  and  St.  Joseph's  Cottage  Hospital. 
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In  the  vicinity  there  is  found  oil  shale, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  gold,  iron,  and 
plastic  rock,  but  the  town  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  a  resort  for  sportsmen,  especially 
anglers,  for  there  is  much  excellent  salmon, 
bass,  trout,  and  grilse  fishing  to  be  had. 
Partridge  and  geese  are  also  plentiful. 

Along  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Nova 
Scotia  stretch  the  two  large  counties  of 
Guysborough  and  Halifax,  two  districts  in 
which  agricultural  development  has  been 
very  largely  neglected.  Much  of  the  land 
is  not  suitable  for  agriculture  and  progress 
has  also  been  retarded  by  lack  of  suitable 
means  of  transportation.  Guysborough 
County,  in  fact,  is,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  devoid  of  all  railway  communica¬ 
tion  except  in  the  extreme  northern  corner, 
where  it  has  about  5  miles  of  line.  The 
eastern  portion  of  Halifax  County  is  no 
better  off.  In  both  counties,  however, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fertile  land 
which  will  doubtless  quickty  be  brought 
under  cultivation  when  the  Intercolonial 
constructs  its  branch  to  Country  Harbour 
and  Guysborough.  In  Guysborough  County 
the  St.  Mary  and  Salmon  River  Valleys, 
the  Roman  Valley,  and  the  intervales  near 
Guysborough  town  contain  fine  stretches 
of  rich  agricultural  land,  while  sheep  thrive 
exceedingly  on  the  uplands.  In  Halifax 
County  the  best  land  is  found  in  the 
Musquodoboit  Valley,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Sackville,  Gay’s,  and  Little  Rivers. 

It  is  in  Halifax  and  Guysborough  Coun¬ 
ties  that  most  of  the  water  powers  of  the 
province  are  found,  and  when  better 
railway  facilities  are  provided  there  should 
be  important  industrial  developments. 
Much  water  powTer  is  developed  in  other 
parts  of  the  province  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  list  : 

Mersey  River,  Queen’s  County,  drains  an 
area  of  600  sq.  miles,  and  flows  into  the 
ocean  at  Liverpool,  N.S.,  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  that  name.  There  is  about 
7,000  h.p.  already  developed  on  the 
Mersey,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
volume  which  may  be  obtained  equals 
20,000  h.p.  Liverpool  affords  one  of 
the  most  advantageous  sites  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  offer  facilities  in  this  respect. 
Vessels  may  enter  a  land-locked  harbour, 
which  supplies  18  ft.  of  water  at  the 
lowest  point  during  high  water. 

Tusket  River,  in  Yarmouth  and  Digby 
Counties,  emptying  into  Tusket  Bay  on 
the  southern  shore,  has  500  sq.  miles  of 
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watershed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is 
at  least  10,000  h.p.  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  good  docking  facili¬ 
ties  for  ships  drawing  not  more  than 
17  ft.  of  water,  which  may  enter  and  leave 
at  high  tide.  About  9  miles  down  the 
harbour,  at  Tusket  Wedge,  there  is  a  depth 
of  over  30  ft.  of  water  for  loading. 

Bear  River ,  Annapolis  County,  flows 
into  Annapolis  Bay,  draining  95  sq.  miles, 
and  is  capable  of  producing  3,000  h.p. 
A  water-wheel  is  already  installed  develop¬ 
ing  65  h.p.  for  town  electric  plant.  The 
conditions  for  the  erection  of  a  dam  are 
ideal,  as  there  is  a  narrow  gorge,  where 
the  hills  rise  precipitously  on  either  side. 
There  are  good  wharves  at  the  village  of 
Bear  River,  which  is  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
giving  18  ft.  of  water  at  high  tide.  The 
railway  also  passes  here. 

Stewiacke  River  rises  in  Piclou  County, 
but  lies  mostly  in  the  county  of  Colchester. 
It  enters  the  Shubenacadie  at  Stewiacke, 
and  drains  an  area  of  400  sq.  miles, 
making  2,000  h.p.  available.  The  railway 
is  close  and  affords  facilities  for  trans¬ 
portation. 

Musquodoboit  River,  which  rises  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Stewiacke  and  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  at  Musquodoboit  Harbour,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  province,  lies 
almost  entirely  in  Halifax  County.  It 
drains  an  area  of  400  sq.  miles.  Un¬ 
developed  horse-power  available,  3,000. 
Small  vessels  may  load  near  by,  where 
there  is  12  to  14  ft.  of  water.  Large 
vessels  may  be  loaded  lower  down  at 
jeddore  Harbour  by  lighters. 

Ship  Harbour,  Halifax  County,  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Here  a  chain  of  brooks, 
ponds,  and  lakes  discharge  through  a 
watercourse  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
long;  2,500  h.p.  available  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Small  ships  may  be  loaded  here, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  25  ft.  it  is  necessary 
to  go  down  the  harbour  about  9  miles. 

Tangier  Harbour,  in  Halifax  County,  is 
situate  at  the  south  of  a  watercourse  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  through 
which  Tangier  Lake  empties  into  the 
Atlantic.  Area  drained  about  100  sq. 
miles ;  possible  development,  700  h.p. 
There  is  a  good  wharf  half  a  mile  away 
with  18  ft.  of  water. 

Sheet  Harbour  River,  Halifax  County. 
The  west  branch  drains  about  120  sq. 
miles  ;  2,000  h.p.  may  be  obtained.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  high,  and  the 
conditions  for  mills  and  dams  are  excellent. 


Loading  facilities  are  good,  with  20  ft.  of 
water  at  low  tide,  and  about  5ft.  of 
tide. 

Moser  River,  Halifax  County,  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  on  the  eastern  shore  at  White 
Island  Bay.  Drains  an  area  of  125  sq. 
miles  ;  750  available  horse-power.  There 
is  a  good  wharf  about  2  miles  distant, 
where  vessels  drawing  15  ft.  of  water  can 
load. 

Liscomb  River,  Guysborough  County, 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  at  Liscomb  Harbour, 
on  the  eastern  shore.  Drains  about  200 
sq.  miles.  Here  700  h.p.  may  be  deve¬ 
loped  at  the  bridge,  and  1,400  h.p.  at  the 
falls.  A  good  wharf  available,  with  depth 
of  18  ft.  of  water. 

While  a  number  of  small  communities 
have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
two  counties,  only  two  towns  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  description. 
Halifax,  of  course,  ranks  among  the  leading 
cities  in  the  Dominion,  and  has  accordingly 
been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article. 
About  one  mile  from  Halifax  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  harbour  stands 
Dartmouth,  a  town  of  6,ooo  people. 
Dartmouth  is  situated  at  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
and  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern 
Railway,  now  in  course  of  construction. 
It  is  connected  with  Halifax  by  a  ferry 
which  runs  every  15  minutes,  and  a 
proposal  has  been  mooted  whereby  the 
two  towns  will  be  connected  by  a  bridge. 
Industrially  Dartmouth  is  a  busy  town, 
having  a  number  of  factories  producing 
goods  as  widely  different  as  spice  and  soap, 
beer  and  bolts.  It  is  also  the  home  of 
many  market  gardeners  who  cater  to  the 
large  demands  of  Halifax. 

The  South-western  Section  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  which  are  included  the  counties  of 
Lunenburg,  Queen’s,  Shelburne,  Yarmouth, 
Digby,  Annapolis,  King’s,  Hants,  and  parts 
of  Halifax  and  Colchester,  is  the  great 
fruit-growing  district  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  Annapolis  Valley  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  famous  apple-growing 
territories  of  the  world.  The  orchards  of 
Nova  Scotia,  however,  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  favoured  spot.  In 
Lunenburg,  the  county  contiguous  to  the 
county  of  Halifax,  there  is  a  large  area 
along  the  La  Have  Valley  especially  suited 
for  fruit  culture,  and  many  a  prosperous 
orchard  has  been  planted.  Mixed  farming 
and  stock  raising  are  only  partially 
developed  in  this  country,  but  good  crops 
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of  oats,  barley,  rve,  and  other  grains,  as 
well  as  roots  of  all  kinds,  are  grown 
successfully.  Lunenburg  probably  offers 
as  many  opportunities  as  any  county  in  the 
province,  for  in  addition  to  its  cheap  and 
fertile  lands,  it  has  large  areas  of  pine, 
spruce,  hemlock,  oak,  birch,  and  beech, 
while  its  fisheries  are  capable  of 
considerable  extension.  Market  gardening 
has  for  many  years  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  large  number  of  the  farmers,  especially 
those  of  German  extraction,  to  whose 
industry  this  branch  of  agriculture  appears 
to  make  no  slight  appeal.  Lunenburg, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  name, 
was  first  settled  by  Germans,  and  even 
yet  the  old  German  speech  survives 
in  places.  In  parts  the  scenery  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  exquisite  land-locked 
bays  of  St.  Margaret  and  Mahone,  with 
their  panorama  of  numberless  islands, 
attract  hundreds  of  American  as  well  as 
Canadian  holiday-makers. 

The  town  of  Lunenburg  has  3,000 
inhabitants  and,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Lunenburg  Bay,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  fishing  centres  in  North 
America.  The  local  fishing  fleet  consists  of 
150  vessels  and  employs  some  2,700  men, 
a  number  of  whom,  however,  do  not  have 
their  homes  in  Lunenburg.  The  average 
annual  catch  of  this  fleet  is  about  500,000 
quintals,  which  is  distributed  locally, 
through  Western  Canada,  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Lunenburg  Bay  is  a  spacious  expanse  of 
water,  being  5  miles  in  length  and  2 i 
miles  in  width  at  the  entrance.  It  is  open 
to  the  south-east,  but  the  force  of  gales 
from  that  quarter  is  much  lessened  by 
Cross  Island,  which  acts  as  a  breakwater. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  Lunenburg 
Harbour,  and  here  a  safe  and  good 
anchorage  is  found  at  3  fathoms.  The 
harbour  has  been  improved  by  the 
construction  of  a  channel  from  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  to  the  railway 
wharf,  200  ft.  wide  and  27  ft.  deep  at 
low  water.  In  addition  to  fishing,  boat¬ 
building  has  been  making  marked  progress 
in  recent  years,  and  several  other  industries 
have  been  established. 

Another  Nova  Scotian  port  of  some 
importance  is  Bridgewater,  situated  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  La  Have  River.  It 
is  from  here  that  much  of  the  lumber  cut 
in  Lunenburg  is  shipped  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  South  America,  West 
Indies,  and  Great  Britain,  the  lumber 
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including  such  commodities  as  pulp  wood, 
hark,  etc.  Of  lumber  pure  and  simple  it 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  shipment  from 
Bridgewater  is  about  50  million  feet. 
Bridgewater  Harbour  is  of  considerable 
magnitude,  since  it  extends  15  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  has  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  8  fathoms  at  the  mouth  at  low  water 
and  2  fathoms  at  Bridgewater.  The  town, 
which  has  a  population  of  2,500,  has  quite 
a  number  of  industries  including  saw-mills, 
shipbuilding  yards,  a  rolling  mill,  planing 
and  shingle  mills,  carding  mills,  a  foundry 
and  tannery,  a  woodworking  factor}',  a 
carriage  and  wagon  factory,  a  gasolene 
engine  factory,  and  granite  and  marble 
works.  It  is  also  a  favourite  centre  for 
salmon  and  trout  fishing,  and  woodcock, 
grouse,  duck,  and  moose  hunting. 
Communication  with  other  points  is 
afforded  by  the  Halifax  and  South- 
Western  Railway  and  a  bi-weekly  steamer 
to  Halifax. 

Queen’s  County  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  county  of  Lunenburg  in  so 
far  as  its  resources  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  activities  are  concerned.  The 
northern  portion  is  hilly  with  many  lakes 
and  streams,  from  which  spring  the  rivers 
Port  Medway,  Liverpool,  and  Broad.  As  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  province  the 
development  of  the  land  has  been 
neglected  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
forests  and  fisheries,  but  the  farm  is  now 
rapidly  coming  into  its  own.  A  few  miles 
inland,  behind  the  forests  that  cover  that 
part  of  the  county  nearer  to  the  sea,  is 
a  fine  stretch  of  agricultural  land  that  is 
inferior  to  none  in  the  province.  The  best 
is  situated  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
county,  near  Caledonia  and  Brookfield, 
and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  fruit 
growing.  One  high  horticultural  authority 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  the 
Annapolis  Valley  can  offer  no  greater 
advantages  to  the  apple  grower,  while  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  land  in  the  two 
counties  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
Queen’s.  Queen’s  is  a  good  sporting 
county,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Rossignol  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  moose  grounds  in  the  world. 

Liverpool,  the  chief  and  county  town 
of  Queen’s  County,  should  ultimately 
become  of  greater  relative  importance 
than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  well  situated 
as  a  port  and  has  the  not  inconsiderable 
resources  of  Queen’s  County  upon  which 
to  build  up  its  industrial  life.  Not  the 


least  valuable  asset  is  the  water  power 
that  can  be  developed  upon  the  Mersey 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  town 
stands.  As  shown  in  the  list  included 
elsewhere  in  this  article,  there  is  already 
about  7,000  h.p.  developed  on  this  river, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  volume 
which  may  be  obtained  equals  20,000  h.p. 
With  the  wider  settlement  of  the  cultivable 
areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  subsequent 
increased  demand  for  manufactured  com¬ 
modities,  greater  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  this  asset,  especially  as  it  is 
supported  by  others.  The  harbour  is  in 
Liverpool  Bay  which  is  open  all  the 
year  round.  From  the  entrance  the 
harbour  extends  3  miles  to  where  it 
forms  a  basin  known  as  Herring  Cove 
on  the  eastern  side,  while  upon  the  western 
shore  anchorage  is  found  for  a  fleet  of 
vessels.  The  bottom  is  mud  and  the  depth 
of  water  from  4  to  6  fathoms. 

An  important  inland  town  is  Caledonia, 
which  has  a  population  of  3,000  as  against 
the  2,100  of  Liverpool.  Situated  at  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Halifax  and 
South-Western  Railway,  Caledonia  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  district  reputed  to  be 
rich  in  gold  but  which  at  present  is  almost 
unprospected.  The  surrounding  forests, 
however,  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  large 
lumber  industry,  while  the  town  is  also 
the  gateway  to  the  fine  hunting  and  fishing 
district  which  surrounds  Lake  Rossignol 
and  other  lakes  and  includes  the  valleys 
of  the  Medway,  Mersey,  and  Kejimikujik 
Rivers. 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint  Shel¬ 
burne  County  is  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant.  In  certain  other  respects, 
however,  it  is  more  fortunate  and  stands 
second  on  the  list  of  Nova  Scotia's  fish- 
catching  counties.  Along  the  entire  length 
of  the  coast  are  found  numerous  pros¬ 
perous  fishing  villages,  none  of  them  large, 
but  all  contributing  a  substantial  share 
to  the  wealth  of  the  province.  In  Yar¬ 
mouth  County,  however,  there  are  several 
districts  in  which  agriculture  has  made 
good  progress.  The  soil  is  principally 
a  clay  loam  and  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
and  sheep  raising  are  carried  on  success¬ 
fully.  Yarmouth  town  is  a  beautiful 
seaport  that  forms  the  gateway  to  Nova 
Scotia  from  the  United  States,  a  daily 
steamboat  service  running  from  Boston 
during  the  summer  and  a  semi-weekly 
service  in  the  winter.  Yarmouth,  although 
its  population  does  not  exceed  7,000,  is 
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stated  to  be  the  foremost  Canadian  ship¬ 
owning  town.  This  industry  at  one  time 
attained  very  substantial  proportions  at 
Yarmouth,  but  has  now  been  much  re¬ 
duced  by  the  almost  universal  substitution 
of  steel  and  iron  ships  for  wooden  vessels. 
There  area  number  of  other  manufacturing 
industries,  including  a  large  cotton  mill, 
and  a  large  trade  is  done  in  fresh  fish. 
Also,  Yarmouth  is  the  second  largest 
lumber  exporting  port  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  harbour  is  situated  in  Yarmouth 
Sound,  and  the  entrance  is  at  the  east 
cape  of  Cape  Forchu,  where  there  is  a 
depth  of  6  fathoms,  running  to  3^  fathoms 
opposite  the  town.  There  is  no  anchorage 
in  the  harbour,  but  vessels  can  find  an 
anchorage  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.  in  the  Sound, 
although  the  latter  is  not  very  safe  in  a 
south-westerly  gale. 

In  Digby  County  is  found  the  chief  home 
of  the  descendants  of  the  French-Acadians, 
and  among  them  the  language  of  their 
ancestors  is  still  used.  It  is  a  beautiful 
county,  the  scenery,  especially  on  the 
coast,  being  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
The  chief  industry  is  fishing,  which  is 
closely  followed  by  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  lumber.  Agriculture  is  not  im¬ 
portant  yet,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  much  more  should  not  be  done  in 
this  direction  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
In  the  cultivation  of  cherries  the  county 
has  won  an  enviable  reputation,  the  cherry 
orchards  of  Bear  River,  when  in  full  bloom, 
presenting  a  scene  that  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  the  province.  Digby,  the 
county  town,  is  probably  the  leading 
summer  resort  in  Nova  Scotia,  though 
doubtless  Yarmouth  is  a  keen  rival.  The 
town  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
and  historic  Annapolis  basin,  and  possesses 
in  rich  abundance  such  requisites  of  the 
perfect  holiday  resort  as  good  bathing, 
boating,  and  fishing;  magnificent  highways 
for  driving,  motoring,  and  walking  ;  lovely 
scenery ;  countless  picturesque  and  inter¬ 
esting  spots  for  picnics  by  land  or  water  ; 
a  delightful  climate,  excellent  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an 
abundant  variety  of  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses.  It  is  an  important  fishing  port 
and  has  three  fish-curing  establishments. 
A  steamer  provides  daily  communication 
with  St.  John  in  New  Brunswick. 

Adjacent  to  the  county  of  Digby  is  the 
most  famous,  agriculturally,  of  all  the 
counties  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  Annapolis 
Valley,  in  the  county  of  that  name,  pro- 
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duces  in  abundance  an  apple  that  has  won 
an  enviable  reputation  in  whatever  market 
it  has  been  introduced.  In  reality  this 
valley  is  a  string  of  valleys— the  Annapolis, 
Cornwallis,  Perean,  Gasperean,  and  Avon — 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  sea  winds 
and  mists  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  bv  a  high 
rampart  of  hills  known  as  the  North 
Mountain.  On  the  other  side  it  is  sheltered 
by  a  parallel  range,  the  South  Mountain. 
Between  these  two,  from  5  to  15  miles  wide, 
stretches  for  a  100  miles  or  so  the  plain, 
universally  and  affectionately  described  in 
Nova  Scotia  as  “The  Valley.’’  The  soil 
is  good  loam,  sometimes  light  and  some¬ 
times  not  so  light,  but  everywhere  fertile. 

Professor  Saunders,  Director  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms  for  the  Federal  Government, 
says  he  knows  of  no  locality  where  trees 
bear  so  abundantly  and  continually  as  in 
this  favoured  valley  ;  and  another  authority 
writes:  “There  is  scarcely  a  homestead 
now  without  its  apple-trees  growing 
around  it,  and  they  grow  and  bear  fine 
fruit  whether  planted  on  the  sandy  plains 
of  Aylesford,  the  light  sandy  loam  of 
East  Cornwallis  and  Horton,  or  the  clayey 
soil  of  Lower  Horton  ;  and  they  grow  and 
yield  equally  well  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  where  the  sun  heats  up  the 
sandy  soil,  and  there  is  not  a  breath  from 
the  salt  water  ;  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cornwallis  and  Avon  Rivers,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  exposed  to 
the  cool  salty  wind  from  the  water.  I 
believe,  however,  the  fruit  ripens  and 
colours  up  earlier  in  the  season  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  The  locality 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  in  the  yield, 
which  was  immense,  exceeding  the  most 
extravagant  estimates ;  every  tree  that 
could  bear  was  laden  with  fruit,  and  that 
of  the  finest  quality.’’ 

Professor  F.  C.  Sears,  till  recently 
horticulturist  at  the  Provincial  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Truro,  and  an  expert  in 
his  line,  makes  this  statement :  “  I  believe 
the  fruit  industry  of  this  province  offers 
excellent  investments  for  at  least  two 
classes  of  men  coming  here  as  settlers  : 
first,  to  those  who  come  with  a  capital 
of,  say,  $10,000  to  $15,000  (.£2,000  to 
£(3,000  sterling),  and  can  therefore  buy 
orchards  already  in  bearing,  which  will 
yield  quite  a  good  interest  on  their  invest¬ 
ment  from  the  start ;  and  second,  to  those 
of  lesser  means  who  come  with  a  few 
hundred  pounds  and  buy  up  unimproved 
lands  and  develop  these.  Lands  suitable 


for  ‘this  latter  purpose  can  be  had  for 
from  $10  (£2)  per  acre  upwards.  By 
setting  such  land  with  apple-trees  and 
then  interplanting  with  plums  and  small 
fruits,  a  plantation  is  quickly  established 
on  a  paying  basis.  Strawberries  will  give 
returns  the  next  year  after  planting,  and 
two  crops  are  usually  taken  from  each 
area  planted.  Raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  require  a  year 
or  two  longer  to  yield  profitable  returns, 
but  the  apple-trees,  which  are  to  constitute 
the  permanent  value  of  the  plantation, 
should  give  working  expenses  in  10  years 
or  less,  and  by  15  years  should  yield  a 
good  profit.” 

According  to  the  same  high  authority 
“fruit  growing  in  Nova  Scotia  offers  to 
investors  an  excellent  living  and  a  good 
rate  of  interest  on  their  investment,  and 
many  of  our  growers  have  certainly  made 
profits  on  their  orchards  which  would 
discount  many  other  investments  con¬ 
sidered  as  ‘gilt  edged.'  Furthermore,  with 
the  future  improvements  in  the  way  of 
better  facilities  for  handling,  cheaper 
freights,  etc.,  which  are  sure  to  come 
with  increased  production,  and  with  the 
quality  of  fruit  which  Nova  Scotia  is 
capable  of  producing,  a  good  profit  could 
still  be  made,  even  if  prices  should 
decrease,  instead  of  holding  their  own  or 
advancing  as  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
and  expect.” 

The  string  of  five  valleys  which  go  to 
make  up  this  wonderful  fruit-growing 
district  extends  from  Annapolis  County 
into  King's  and  Hants  Counties,  and  there 
is  not  much  else  to  be  said  of  the  two 
latter  counties.  There  arc  parts  in  West 
Hants  that  offer  little  temptation  to  the 
farmer.  Here  again,  however,  is  a  fine 
grazing  country.  The  Midland  Railway, 
now  a  branch  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic, 
has  opened  up  an  excellent  tract  of 
agricultural  land  through  East  Hants, 
drained  by  the  St.  Croix,  Kennetcook, 
Shubenacadie,  and  Five  Mile  Rivers. 
Around  the  town  of  Windsor — a  thriving 
manufacturing  town,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  the  oldest  university  in  the  province — 
and  around  other  centres  such  as  Falmouth, 
Hantsport,  Newport,  Burlington,  Scotch 
Village,  and  Avondale,  the  land  is  as  good 
as  can  be  desired. 

Although  the  three  fruit-growing  counties 
are  so  populous  there  are  only  two  towns 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  merit  mention 
here.  In  Hants  is  the  town  of  Windsor, 
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in  which  about  4,000  people  have  made 
their  home.  It  is  a  busy  place  with  many 
industries,  and  ranks  as  the  third  lumber 
port  in  the  province.  In  the  near  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  deposits  of  hard  and  soft 
gypsum  which  are  practicallv  inexhaustible 
and  from  which  200,000  tons  are  taken 
and  exported  annually.  Gold,  manganese, 
and  antimony  also  occur  in  the  vicinity. 
The  institutions  of  interest  include  King's 
College,  referred  to  above  as  the  oldest 
university  in  the  province.  Kentville  is 
the  county  town  of  King’s  County  and  the 
business  centre  of  the  Annapolis  and 
Cornwallis  Valleys.  It  is  a  prosperous 
residential  town  with  2,500  inhabitants. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railway  are  situated  here,  while  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  is  an  experimental 
farm  operated  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Whilst  it  has  not  been  possible  to  convey 
to  the  reader  more  than  a  suggestion  either 
of  the  scenic  beauties  of  this  province  or 
of  its  latent  possibilities,  what  has  been 
said  will  perhaps  serve  to  show  that  the 
attractions  of  Canada  do  not  lie  wholly 
to  the  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Between 
that  great  stream  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
many  golden  opportunities  await  the 
industrious  and  enterprising. 

Government  of  Nova  Scotia 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  is  based 
upon  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Crown 
is  represented  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  ; 
the  legislative  duties  are  vested  in  a 
Council  selected  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  his  advisors,  and  the 
members  of  which  hold  office  for  life, 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people  and  holding  office  only  during 
the  will  of  the  people.  Every  owner  of 
property,  every  householder,  and  every 
man  in  receipt  of  an  income  has  a  vote, 
and  consequently  is  interested  in  securing 
the  most  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  possible.  Every  voter  is  eligible 
to  be  elected  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  parliament  of  the  province. 
Short  biographies  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  Government  follow. 

His  Honour  'James  Drummond  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  born  at  New  Glasgow  in 
September  1838.  He  is  the  grandson  of 
the  Reverend  James  MacGregor,  D.D., 
the  pioneer  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  MacGregor  is  senior 
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partner  in  the  firms  of  R.  MacGregor 
N  Sons  and  J.  D.  and  P.  A.  MacGregor. 
He  was  twice  elected  as  a  Liberal  to 
the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
twice  Mayor  of  New  Glasgow.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  Canadian  Senate  as  a 
member  in  April  of  1903,  and  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  October  18,  1910.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  is  a  Presbyterian  in  religion. 

The  Honourable  George  Henry  Murray, 
Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  at 
Grand  Narrows,  Nova  Scotia,  on  June 
7,  1861.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Boston  University,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1883,  and  was 
appointed  Queen’s  Counsel  in  1895.  On 
March  r,  1889,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
on  April  ir,  1891,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Fielding  administration  without 
portfolio.  When  Mr.  Fielding  resigned 
on  July  11,  1896,  Mr.  Murray  was  called 
on  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Daly  to  form 
an  administration.  He  did  so,  and  took 
the  portfolio  of  Provincial  Secretary.  Mr. 
Murray  was  elected  for  Victoria  at  the 
General  F.lection  of  1897.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  by  large  majorities  in  1901,  1906, 
and  1911.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  Liberal  in 
politics  and  in  religion  a  Presbyterian. 

The  Honourable  Orlando  T.  Daniels, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  province,  was 
born  on  March  20,  i860,  at  Laurencetown, 
Annapolis  County.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  the  University 
of  Acadia  College,  Wolfville.  Mr.  Daniels 
is  a  barrister-at-law.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  represent  Annapolis  County  on  March 
6,  1906.  He  was  re-elected  at  the  General 
Elections  of  1906  and  1911.  In  1907  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Nova  Scotia  without  portfolio, 
and  on  October  10,  1911,  he  succeeded 
the  Honourable  A.  D.  MacLean  as 
Attorney-General.  Mr.  Daniels  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
is  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

The  Honourable  Jason  Miller  Mack, 
minister  without  portfolio,  was  born  on 
March  17,  1843,  at  Mill  Village,  Queen’s 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated 
at  King’s  College,  Windsor,  and  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1869.  Mr.  Mack  was  the 
fir>t  \\  arden  of  Queen’s  County,  and  was 
for  some  years  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for 
Liverpool.  I11  1882  he  was  elected  to  the 


Legislative  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
after  serving  four  years  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  In 
1907  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  thus  became  leader 
of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  Mr.  Mack  is  a  Liberal  in 
politics. 

The  Honourable  James  MacDonald, 
minister  without  portfolio,  was  born  on 
November  29,  1849,  at  Whycocomagh, 
Inverness  County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Baddeck  Academy.  Mi'.  MacDonald 
carries  on  the  business  of  a  general 
merchant  at  Wesh  Bay,  Inverness  County. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  the  General  Election  of  1897,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1901,  1906,  and  1911. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  April  of  1907.  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  a  Liberal  in  politics  and  in 
religion  a  Presbyterian. 

The  Honourable  George  Everett  Faulk¬ 
ner,  minister  without  portfolio,  was  born 
on  January  31,  1855,  at  Folly  Village, 
Colchester  Count}'.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Pictou  Academy. 
Mr.  Faulkner  is  the  head  of  the  well-known 
Halifax  firm  of  Faulkner  &  Co.,  insurance 
and  financial  agents.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Halifax  by  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1895  and  wTas  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
Halifax  from  1896  to  1901.  Mr.  Faulkner 
is  a  director  of  the  Starr  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  Eastern  Canada  Savings  and  Loan 
Co.,  and  the  Truro  Condensed  Milk  Co. 
In  1906  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
was  re-elected  in  1911.  In  1910  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  on 
June  28,  1911,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Executive  Council.  Mr.  Faulkner  is  a 
Liberal  in  politics  and  in  religion  a 
Presbyterian. 

The  Honourable  Robert  Malcolm  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  minister  without  portfolio,  was 
born  January  9,  1876  at  New  Glasgow, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated  at  the  New 
Glasgow  High  School  and  at  Dalhousie 
University.  Mr.  MacGregor  is  a  member 
of  the  well-known  firms  of  R.  MacGregor 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  wholesale  grocers,  New 
Glasgow,  and  J.  D.  and  P.  A.  MacGregor, 
Ltd.,  lumber  merchants.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 
on  December  15,  1904,  in  order  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
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E.  M.  MacDonald,  M.P.,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  at  the  General  Elections  of  1906  and 
1911.  On  June  28,  1911,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  Mr. 
MacGregor  is  in  religion  a  Presbyterian 
and  in  politics  a  Liberal.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Honourable  James  D. 
MacGregor. 

The  Honourable  Joseph  Willie  Comcau, 
minister  without  portfolio,  was  born  on 
March  12,  1876,  at  Comeauville,  Digby 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Ann's  College,  Church  Point.  Mr. 
Comeau  conducts  a  large  business  as  fish 
exporter.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  by  acclama¬ 
tion  on  February  19,  1907,  and  was 

re-elected  at  the  General  Election  of  1911. 
On  June  28,  1911,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council.  Mr. 
Comeau  is  a  Roman  Catholic  in  religion 
and  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

The  Honourable  Monson  H.  Goudge, 
President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  was 
born  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  on  October 
22,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Academy.  Mr.  Goudge  for  many 
years  conducted  a  mercantile  business  at 
Windsor.  He  represented  Hants  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1873  to  1878. 
In  1884  he  was  called  to  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  on  December 
2,  1903.  Mr.  Goudge  is  a  Liberal  in 
politics  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Honourable  James  Fraser  Ellis, 
Speaker  of  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  was 
born  on  June  11,  1870,  at  Upper  Stewiacke, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  at  Pictou  Academy,  and 
the  Western  University.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a 
physician.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Nova  Scotia  at  a  by-election 
on  December  15,  1904,  and  was  re-elected 
at  a  subsequent  General  Election.  At  the 
session  of  1912  he  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Mr.  Ellis  is 
a  Presbyterian  in  religion  and  in  politics 
a  Liberal. 

The  Honourable  Ernest  Howard  Arm¬ 
strong,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
and  Mines,  was  born  July  27,  1864,  at 
North  Kingston,  King’s  County,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  educated  at  Acadia 
University  and  Dalhousie  Law  School. 
Prom  1889  to  1892  Mr.  Armstrong 
practised  law  at  Weymouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
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and  during  the  same  period  was  editor 
of  the  Weymouth  Free  Press.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Yarmouth  in  1892,  and  from 
1894  1906  heid  the  office  of  Vice  and 

Deputy  United  States  Consul  at  Yarmouth. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  during  the 
year  1904-5.  On  June  20,  1906,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  re¬ 


wards  civil  engineering.  He  has  had  many 
years’  experience  as  a  land  surveyor  and 
timber  cruiser  all  over  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  problems 
connected  with  forestry.  Mr.  Whitman 
became  Acting  Chief  Provincial  Surveyor 
in  1910  and  was  made  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Crown  Lands  in  1911. 


Inspector  of  Mines,  Provincial  Engineer, 
and  Commissioner  of  Roads.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  King's  College  recently  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Donkin  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Stuart  Dixon  Jcnks,  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  was  horn  at  Parrsboro,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1869.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Dalhousic  Univer- 


MEMBERS  OP  THE  NOVA  SCOTIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  J.  11.  Whitman,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  2.  F.  W.  Smith.  Deputy  King's  Printer.  3.  Stcart  Dixon  Jkxkn,  K.C.,  Deputy  Attorney-General 
4.  F.  F.  Mathers,  K.C.,  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary  and  Clerk  of  Executive  Council.  5-  M.  Cumming,  N.S.A.C.,  Secretary  for  Agriculture. 

6.  Arthur  S.  Barnstkad,  B.A.,  LL.B..  Secretary  of  Industries  and  Immigration.  7.  A.  H.  MacKay.  I.L.D.,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

8.  F.  H.  SEXTON,  B.Sc.,  Director  of  Technical  Education.  9.  Hon.  George  E.  Fai'I.kner,  Member  of  Executive  Council. 

10.  Hon.  E.  H.  Armstrong,  K.C.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines  11.  Hon.  O.  1.  Daniels.  K.C.,  Attorney-General. 

12.  Hon.  M.  H.  Goldge,  President  of  the  Legislative  Council.  13.  Hon.  J.  F.  Eli.is.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

14.  Hon.  James  MacDonald,  Member  of  Executive  Council.  15.  Hon.  Jason  M.  Mack,  M  ember  of  Executive  Council.  i(>.  Hon.  K  M .  M  acGkki  u>r.  Member  of  I-,  xeculivc  Counc  il 
17.  Hiram  Donkin,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines.  18.  \V.  H.  Sti'DD,  Provincial  Auditor. 

19.  Hon.  J.  W.  COMkau,  Member  of  Executive  Council.  20.  W,  H.  Hattie,  M.D.,  C.M.,  Provincial  Health  Officer. 


elected  in  the  General  Election  of  1911. 
In  July  of  1911  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines. 
Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  Liberal  in  politics 
and  a  Methodist  in  religion. 

J.  IP  Whitman,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  for  Nova  Scotia,  was  born 
in  Annapolis  County.  Early  in  life  he  took 
up  the  work  of  land  surveying  and  after- 


Hiram  Donkin,  the  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works  and  Mines  for  Nova 
Scotia,  has  had  25  years’  experience  in 
railway  surveys  and  construction  through¬ 
out  Canada.  In  1900  he  was  appointed 
Resident  Manager  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  and  in  1905  was  made  Con¬ 
sulting  Engineer.  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position.  Mr. 
Donkin  also  holds  the  appointments  of 
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sitv,  from  which  he  graduated  iu  1896 
with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Afterwards 
Mr.  Jenks  practised  as  barrister  at 
Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  lit  1901;  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Attorney-General. 

Frederick  Francis  Mathers,  K.C.,  Deputy 
Secretary  and  Clerk  of  Executive  Council 
and  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
was  born  in  Halifax  in  1871.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Halifax  public  schools,  the 
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Dalhousie  Law  School,  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  obtaining  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1892,  and  for 
some  years  was  a  member  of  the  legal  firm 
of  Ross,  Mellish  and  Mathers.  In  1902 
Mr.  Mathers  was  appointed  Deputy 
Provincial  Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  in  1909  he  was 
made  Registrar  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  and  more  recently  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Board. 

Melville  Camming ,  B.S.A.,  Secretary  for 
Agriculture,  was  born  at  Stellarton, 
January  5,  1876.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  at  the  Truro  Academy,  and 
at  Dalhousie  University.  He  graduated 
from  Dalhousie  in  1897.  After  two  years 
practical  experience  on  a  farm  he  entered 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 
graduated  in  1901  with  the  degree  of  B.S.A. 
After  a  year’s  study  in  the  Iowa  State 
College  he  was  given  the  same  degree  from 
that  institution.  From  1901  to  1905  Mr. 
Cumming  was  Assistant  Professor  in  Animal 
Husbandry  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  In  1905  he  became  Principal  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  and 
in  1907  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Agri¬ 
culture  for  Nova  Scotia.  In  religion  Mr. 
Cumming  is  a  Presbyterian. 

Arthur  Stanley  Barnstead,  Secretary  of 
Industries  and  Immigration,  was  born  at 
Halifax  on  January  10,  1873.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Halifax  Academy  and  at 
Dalhousie  University,  securing  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1893  and  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1895.  Mr.  Barn- 
stead  was  subsequently  appointed  Assistant 
Clerk  and  afterwards  Clerk  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  For  six  years  from  1901 
he  was  editor  of  the  Acadian  Recorder. 
During  the  year  1906  Mr.  Barnstead  was 
Chairman  of  the  Halifax  School  Board. 
In  October  of  1907  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Industries  and  Immigration, 
and  in  1908,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
Vital  Statistics  Bureau  for  the  Province,  he 
was  made  Deputy  Registrar-General.  In 
religion  Mr.  Barnstead  is  a  Presbyterian. 

Alexander  Howard  MacKay,  LL.D.,  Super¬ 


intendent  of  Education,  was  born  at 
Mount  Dalhousie,  Pictou  County,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  May  19,  1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Pictou  Academy,  Provincial  Normal 
School,  and  Dalhousie  University.  During 
the  year  1873  he  was  principal  of  the 
Annapolis  County  Academy.  From  1873 
to  1889  he  was  principal  of  the  Pictou 
Academy,  and  from  1889  to  1890  he  was 
principal  of  the  Halifax  Academy.  From 
1890  to  1898  he  lectured  at  Dalhousie 
University  and  the  Halifax  Medical  School. 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia.  From  1874 
to  1876  Dr.  MacKay  was  President  of 
the  Provincial  Educational  Association,  and 
later  organized  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  for  the  Atlantic  provinces.  He 
became  Vice-President  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association  and  the  Honorary  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World's  Educational  Congress 
at  Chicago  in  1893.  Dr.  MacKay  is  a 
member  of  the  Geographic  Board  of 
Canada  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board.  He  is  an 
F.R.S.C.  and  F.S.Sc.A. 

Dr.  William  Harrop  Hattie,  M.D.,  C.M., 
Provincial  Health  Officer,  was  born  at 
Pictou,  July  27,  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
Pictou  Academy,  and  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  C.M.,  from  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1891.  From  1898  to  1914  he  was 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Provincial 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Dartmouth, 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1914  he  was  appointed 
Provincial  Health  Officer  and  Inspector 
of  Humane  and  Penal  Institutions.  Dr. 
Hattie  is  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases 
in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Dalhousie 
University,  and  has  served  as  President 
of  the  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia  branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

William  Henry  Studd,  Provincial  Audi¬ 
tor,  was  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
on  March  23,  1862.  Educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  privately,  he  entered 
commercial  life  at  an  early  age,  and  for 
some  years  conducted  a  large  business 
as  a  Real  Estate  Broker  and  Public 


Accountant  in  Halifax.  In  1889  Mr. 
Studd  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Accountants,  Ltd.,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Scotland.  In  February  of  1904  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  London, 
England.  In  1906  he  was  appointed 
Auditor  for  the  County  of  Halifax,  and 
in  1907  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Halifax  Court  of  Tax  Appeals.  In  1911 
Mr.  Studd  was  appointed  Provincial 
Government  Auditor  for  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  religion  Mr.  Studd  is 
a  Presbyterian. 

Frederic  H.  Sexton,  B.Sc.,  the  Principal  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  and 
Director  of  Technical  Education  for  Nova 
Scotia,  was  born  at  New  Boston,  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  June  9,  1879.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at 
Billerica,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Cambridge 
English  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1901  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering. 
After  graduation  he  acted  as  assistant 
in  Metallurgy  at  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  for  one  year,  and  during  the 
following  two  years  was  engaged  as 
research  metallurgist  in  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York. 
Mr.  Sexton  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
at  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1904,  and  in  1907  he  received  the 
appointment  t  >  his  present  position. 

Frederick  William  Smith,  Deputy  King’s 
Printer,  was  born  in  Halifax  in  1869. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  School, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer 
in  the  offices  of  the  Halifax  Chronicle. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Smith  was  President 
of  the  Halifax  Typographical  Union,  and 
was  for  two  years  President  of  the 
Halifax  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  He 
was  appointed  Deputy  King’s  Printer  in 
1906.  In  religion  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Roman 
Catholic. 


THE  CITY  HALL. 


HALIFAX 


ITU  AT  ED  on  the 
south-east  coast  of 
the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  a 
small  rocky  penin¬ 
sula,  Halifax  is  now 
mainly  important  as 
the  chief  seaport  of  Canada  for  winter 
traffic.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  and  safest 
harbours  in  the  world,  one  that  is  open  all 
the  year  round,  and  one  from  which  direct 
communication  is  afforded  by  sailing 

vessels  and  steamships  with  the  United 

Kingdom,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  West 

Indies,  and  the  United  States. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour  lies  between 
Devil’s  Island  and  Ghebucto  Head,  and  is 
5 miles  wide,  extending  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  for  about  13^  miles  to  the  head  of 
Bedford  Basin.  From  George's  Island  to 
the  Narrows,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  the 
harbour  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  from  10  to 
14  fathoms  at  low  tide  and  good  anchorage 
ground.  At  the  Narrows  the  harbour 
contracts  to  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  then  expands  into  Bedford  Basin, 
which  has  an  area  of  10  square  miles, 
completely  landlocked. 


The  wharf  accommodation  is  very 
spacious,  while  the  dry  dock,  the  property 
of  the  Halifax  Graving  Dock  Company,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Dominion. 
Whilst  30  ft.  less  in  length,  its  entrance  is 
23  ft.  wider  than  the  dry  dock  at  Quebec, 
a  fact  which  makes  it  more  valuable  to 
shipping  of  large  tonnage.  The  depth  of 
30  ft.  is  greater  than  that  of  any  completed 
dock  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  that 
at  Montreal.  It  is  600  ft.  long,  has  a 
frontage  of  825  ft.,  and  an  entrance  of 
787}  ft-  in  width.  The  depth  of  water  on 
the  sills  is  30  ft.  The  dock  includes  three 
wharves  used  as  quays  and  three  sheds  with 
an  area  of  21,552  ft.,  the  depth  of  water  at 
the  quays  varying  from  36  to  51  ft. 

The  many  advantages  of  the  harbour 
have  brought  an  ever-increasing  volume 
of  shipping  to  the  poi  t,  and  there  arc  now 
23  regular  lines  of  steamers  connecting 
Halifax  with  the  principal  ports  of  the 
world,  including  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Antwerp,  Glasgow,  Havre, 
Manchester,  Southampton,  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Libau,  Austrian  and 
other  Mediterranean  ports,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Bermuda,  South 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
Mexico,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
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Newfoundland.  During  1913  the  tonnage 
of  the  port  amounted  to  3,182,923  tons,  the 
customs  receipts  to  $2,198,464,  and  the 
imports  to  $12,404,055.  That  Halifax  is 
growing  steadily  may  be  gathered  from  a 
comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  for 
1910,  in  which  year  they  read  respectively 
$2,342,463,  $1,691,145,  $9,356,322.  There 
has  also  been  a  very  heavy  increase  in  the 
number  of  immigrants  entering  Canada  by 
way  of  the  Nova  Scotia  capital,  for  whereas 
in  1910  29,972  people  obtained  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  land  of  their  adoption  as 
they  sailed  up  the  spacious  harbour  of 
Halifax,  the  new  arrivals  in  1913  numbered 
no  fewer  than  79,193. 

The  story  of  Halifax  dates  back  to  1746, 
in  which  year  the  Bay  of  Chebucto  was 
chosen  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  ill-starred 
expedition  of  D'Anville  against  the  British 
colonies  in  America.  The  colonists  in 
Massachusetts  demanded  that  a  place  of 
such  strategic  value  should  no  longer  be 
unoccupied  by  Imperial  troops.  This 
demand  was  supported  by  Lord  Halifax, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
fitting  out  an  expedition  in  1749,  which 
was  put  under  the  command  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis.  The  expedition 
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included  over  2,000  emigrants,  who  in 
June  i7-|9  landed  on  the  shore  of 
Chebucto  Bay  and  founded  a  settlement 
which  they  named  alter  the  promoter  of 
the  expedition. 

Owing  its  foundation  to  its  strategic 
advantages  for  marine  warfare,  Halifax  has 
always  been  associated  with  naval  matters 
and  grew  steadily  in  importance  as  a  naval 
station  until  the  withdrawal  of  Imperial 
ships  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  powerful  fleet  and  army 
that  captured  Louisburg  in  1758,  and  also 
of  Wolfe’s  armament  both  before  and  after 
the  siege  of  Quebec.  During  the  American 
Revolution  it  was  frequently  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  British  fleet,  and  even 
during  the  American  Civil  War  formed 
the  headquarters  of  numerous  blockade 
runners.  For  many  years  a  squadron  of 
the  British  navy  was  stationed  at  the  port, 
but  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  scheme  for 
a  Canadian  navy  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  British  ships  were 
withdrawn.  Since  Sir  Wilfrid’s  scheme 
has  failed  to  materialize,  the  glory  of 
Halifax  as  a  naval  station  has  departed,  and 
the  ships  of  war  have  been  supplanted  by 
the  vessels  of  commerce. 

If,  however,  battleships  and  cruisers  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  other  signs 
of  martial  readiness  are  not  wanting.  The 
harbour  is  very  strongly  fortified.  George's 
Island  bristles  with  guns  and  interlaces  its 
fire  with  that  of  Fort  Clarence,  on  the 
opposite  shore.  On  Macnab’s  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  Prince’s 
Battery  Fort,  which  crosses  its  fire  with 
that  of  York  Redoubt,  situated  on  a  high 
bluff  on  the  west  shore.  Fort  Spion  Kop 
is  situated  on  Sambro  Island,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  The  entrance  is  further 
protected  by  an  extensive  system  of 
submarine  mines  and  torpedoes.  Above 
all  stands  the  Citadel,  with  its  heavily 
armed  bastions  and  its  massive  masonry. 

The  Citadel  is  the  most  conspicuous 
single  feature  in  Halifax.  From  its  height 
a  splendid  view  may  be  had  of  an  immense 
stretch  of  country,  while  the  harbour,  the 
coast,  and  the  surrounding  waters  are 
spread  at  its  foot  like  a  huge  map  in  relief. 
At  the  main  gate  are  two  mortars  that  were 
used  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  several 
barracks  formerly  occupied  by  Imperial 
troops,  but  now  the  home  of  certain 
regiments  of  the  Canadian  Permanent 
Force. 


By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
Halifax  be  termed  a  handsome  or  beautiful 
town,  despite  its  picturesque  surroundings. 
On  the  whole,  in  fact,  the  city  makes  a 
rather  dingy  and  shabby  impression,  and 
even  Hollis  and  Barrington  Streets,  the 
chief  business  thoroughfares,  are  rather 
depressing.  I11  the  best  residential 
districts  an  improvement  is  evident,  and 
some  of  the  shady  avenues  are  very 
attractive.  In  general,  however,  the 
streets  are  badly  paved,  many  ugly  wooden 
structures  exist,  and  altogether  there  is  a 
crudeness  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
age  of  the  city. 

Upon  Hollis  Street  stand  most  of  the 
financial  houses  and  shops,  the  latter 
varying  in  size  from  the  small  frame 
building  occupied  by  a  Greek  fruiterer  to 
the  modern  department  store  filled  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  wares.  Here,  too,  is 
the  building,  owned  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  in  which  is  housed  the  Post 
Office,  while  almost  directly  opposite  is 
the  Provincial  Parliament  Building,  a 
sombre  but  somewhat  imposing  stone 
edifice,  finished  in  1818  and  surrounded 
by  a  small  tree-planted  square.  Portraits 
of  many  famous  men  adorn  the  walls, 
while  in  the  small  Council  Chamber  is  the 
table  round  which  Cornwallis  and  his 
associates  assembled  when  holding  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Council  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  board  the  Beaufort  on  July  14, 
1749- 

While  its  fortifications  and  barracks 
signify  the  part  that  Halifax  plays  in  the 
martial  life  of  the  world  to-day,  two 
monuments  commemorate  the  share  of 
the  city  in  the  struggles  of  the  past.  In 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  Parliament 
Building  stands  the  South  African  memorial, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Nova  Scotians 
who  fell  in  the  second  Boer  War  ;  while 
an  earlier  and  still  more  bitter  struggle  is 
recalled  by  a  monument,  surmounted  by 
a  carved  lion,  to  the  memory  of  two  Nova 
Scotian  officers  killed  in  the  Crimea.  The 
latter  stands  near  the  gates  of  St.  Paul’s 
old  churchyard. 

St.  Paul’s  old  churchyard  stands  upon 
Pleasant  Street  and  faces  Government 
House,  the  grounds  of  which  stretch  down 
to  Hollis  Street.  The  long  thoroughfare 
of  which  Pleasant  Street  forms  a  section 
bears  several  names  in  its  course  from 
south  to  north,  that  part  known  as 
Barrington  Street  being  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  imposing.  Farther  on  it 
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becomes  Lockman  Street,  and  after  passing 
the  station  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
becomes  Campbell  Road.  It  is  the  site  of 
many  buildings,  such  as  St.  Matthew’s 
Presbyterian  Church  with  its  lofty  spire  ; 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  the  City  Club,  the  Church 
of  England  Institute,  the  City  Hall,  a  very 
handsome  structure,  and  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
The  latter  is  a  large  wooden  building 
erected  in  1750,  one  year  after  theiounda- 
tion  of  Halifax,  and  modelled  after  St. 
Peter’s,  Vere  Street,  London.  It  possesses 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  mural 
tablets  and  monuments,  and  was  for  long 
used  as  the  Cathedral  of  Halifax.  The 
most  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  edifice  in 
Halifax,  however,  is  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral, 
which  stands  in  Spring  Garden  Road,  close 
to  Pleasant  Street  and  has  an  elaborate 
gi  anite  fapade  and  a  tall  white  spire. 

Between  Hollis  and  Barrington  Streets 
lies  a  third  important  thoroughfare,  known 
as  Granville  Street.  It  contains  some 
important  shops  and  newspaper  offices, 
and  the  substantial  building  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  with  its 
reading-room  and  library.  The  majority 
of  the  warehouses  of  Halifax  are  situated 
upon  Water  Street,  which  skirts  the  shore 
of  the  harbour,  while  at  the  corner  of 
Water  and  George  Streets  is  held  the 
Green  Market,  at  which  the  French  Acadian, 
the  native  Micmac,  and  the  dusky  African 
cry  the  virtues  of  their  wares.  The 
Dockyard,  also  situated  on  Water  Street, 
contains  large  storehouses  and  workshops, 
while  in  the  Ordnance  Yard  are  maintained 
large  stores  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  other 
warlike  material. 

Other  buildings  of  interest  in  Halifax 
include  the  new  Exhibition  building,  in  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  where  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  fair  is  held  every 
autumn  ;  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
which  stands  near  Spring  Garden  Road  : 
the  Victoria  General  Hospital  in  the  same 
locality  ;  the  old  Dutch  Church  on 
Brunswick  Street,  a  tiny  edifice  erected 
in  1755  for  the  use  of  the  German  Lutheran 
immigrants  who  had  arrived  two  or  three 
years  previously ;  Admiralty  House,  a 
capacious  residence  in  pleasant  grounds, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Vice-Admiral  in  command  of  the  station  ; 
Wellington  Barracks,  which  can  accom¬ 
modate  over  1,000  men ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  well-known  Dalhousie 
College.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1821 
by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  was  at  that 
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time  Governor-General  of  Canada.  It 
includes  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine 
and  Science,  and  is  well  appointed  with 
laboratories  and  libraries. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  city 
is  Point  Pleasant  Park,  an  open  space 
of  great  natural  beauty,  charmingly 
situated  at  the  outer  end  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  upon  which  Halifax  stands.  It  is 
160  acres  in  extent  and  traversed  by 
numerous  excellent  roads  and  paths. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
a  drive  round  its  outer  margin  is  a  popular 
form  of  entertainment  with  the  residents, 
and  few  visitors  fail  to  enjoy  the  exquisite 
views  that  may  be  obtained  of  the 
harbour.  Several  masked  batteries  are  con¬ 
cealed  among  its  groves,  and  the  walk  to 
the  old  Martello  Tower  is  very  enjoyable. 
Near  the  entrance  is  the  Club  House  of  the 
Royal  Nova  Scotia  Yacht  Squadron,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  are  held  many 
regattas  during  the  summer  months. 
Another  popular,  but  much  smaller  play¬ 
ground  is  the  Public  Gardens,  containing 
14  acres  of  spreading  tree§,  shady  walks, 
ponds  and  lakes,  well-trimmed  lawns,  and 
a  constant  succession  of  multi-hued  flower¬ 
beds.  They  are  joined  on  the  north  side 
by  the  Athletic  Grounds  of  the  Wanderers’ 
Club,  where  cricket,  football,  and  other 
pastimes  are  played.  Across  the  north¬ 
west  arm,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water 
for  aquatic  sports,  is  Flemming  Park, 
owned  by  the  city,  and  on  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  situated  a  massive 
Memorial  I  ower,  to  commemorate  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1758. 

That  Halifax  has  a  future  is  not  open 
to  doubt,  and  as  the  Dominion  to  which 
it  is  so  important  a  gateway  develops 
so  will  Halifax  grow.  Hitherto  its  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  steady  but  not  rapid. 
The  population  of  the  city  at  the  census 
of  1881  was  36,100;  of  1891,  38,556;  of 
1901,  40,787  ;  and  of  1911,  46,711.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at  53,850, 
an  increase  of  7,000  in  three  years. 
Dartmouth,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  harbour  and  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  a  subuib  of  Halifax,  has  a  population 
of  6,000.  It  seems  impossible  for  Halifax 
to  lose  its  position  among  the  ports  of 
the  Dominion,  for  its  strategic  position 
is  too  strong,  as  the  following  comparisons 
will  show  : — 

1  he  distance  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifax  is  2,442  miles  ;  between  Liverpool 


and  New  York  is  3,100  miles,  or  over 
600  miles  in  favour  of  Halifax.  The 
distance  from  Liverpool  to  Yokohama, 
via  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  is 
11,961  miles  ;  via  Halifax  and  Prince 
Rupert,  10,009  miles,  or  over  1,900  miles 
in  favour  of  the  Halifax  route.  The 
distance  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec 
is  2,663  miles  via  north  of  Ireland  and 
Belle  Isle,  and  2,868  miles  via  south  of 
Ireland  and  Cape  Race,  and  2,801  miles 
via  north  of  Ireland  and  Cape  Race  ;  the 
distance  between  Liverpool  and  Montreal 
is  2,773  miles,  via  north  of  Ireland  and 
Belle  Isle,  2,941  miles  via  north  of 
Ireland  and  Cape  Race,  and  2,966  miles 
via  south  of  Ireland  and  Cape  Race  ; 
consequently,  Halifax  is  the  nearest  of 
the  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  used  for 
transatlantic  steamship  service  to  the 
great  commercial  seaport  of  England. 
The  winter  mail  service  of  1913-14  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  mails  from  Liverpool 
can  be  landed  in  Montreal,  via  Halifax, 
m  over  half  a  day  less  time  than  by  any 
other  winter  Atlantic  route. 

HOWARD  BLIGH  AND  SONS,  LTD. 

1  he  firm  of  Howard  Bligh  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  whom  it 
markets  the  products  of  their  farms. 

Mr.  Howard  Bligh,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm 
in  King’s  County  in  1845,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  apple  and  potato  business 
practically  all  his  life.  In  1903  he  took  his 
son,  Mr.  Harris  H.  Bligh,  into  partnership 
with  him,  and  two  years  later  was  joined 
by  another  son,  Mr.  William  M.  Bligh. 
The  firm  was  incorporated  in  1913  with 
a  capital  of  #50,000.  It  is  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Howard  Bligh  owns  700  acres 
of  farm  lands  in  King’s  County,  raising 
about  7,000  barrels  of  apples  a  year,  be¬ 
sides  hay,  potatoes,  etc.;  and  on  account 
of  these  farms  requiring  most  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  the  firm  s  business  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  been  carried  on  mostly'  by' 
his  sons. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
apple  business  in  Nova  Scotia  it  may  be 
said  that  this  firm  alone  in  1912  handled 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  barrels  of 
apples,  which  was  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  exportation  of  apples  from  Nova 
Scotia  during  that  season.  The  firm 
maintains  eight  frost-proof  warehouses  in 
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the  famous  Annapolis  Valley,  capable  of 
storing  80,000  barrels  of  apples  and  pota¬ 
toes  at  one  time.  The  apples  and  potatoes 
are  stored  and  packed  in  these  warehouses, 
and  as  they  are  required  for  shipment  are 
sent  forward  to  Halifax  by  rail,  where  they 
are  loaded  on  the  different  steamers.  The 
apples  are  shipped  to  the  various  markets 
in  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  South 
Africa,  and  also  to  different  parts  of- Western 
Canada.  Potatoes  are  shipped  to  Cuba  and 
the  British  West  Indies  as  far  south  as 
Demerara.  The  firm  also  has  an  apple 
evaporator,  and  intends  going  into  this 
business  on  a  larger  scale. 

Besides  their  apple  and  potato  business 
they  are  also  engaged  as  importers  and 
general  commission  agents,  handling  quite 
large  quantities  of  onions,  oranges,  and 
other  fruits. 

Mr.  Howard  Bligh  holds  the  Dominion 
Government  position  as  Shipping  Master 
for  the  port  of  Halifax,  to  which  is 
attached  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  London. 

The  head  office  of  the  firm  is  at  Halifax, 
but  a  branch  office  is  opened  during  the 
apple  and  potato  season  at  Kentville,  N.S. 

CANADIAN  INVESTORS,  LTD. 

The  Canadian  Investors,  Ltd.,  were 
incorporated  in  1910  with  a  capital  of 
#100,000,  which  was  increased  in  1912 
to  #200,000,  of  which  #164,000  is  paid  up. 

The  firm  is  engaged  in  the  investment 
of  capital  in  standard  securities  such  as 
industrial  stocks,  municipal,  government, 
and  industrial  bonds,  etc.,  and  has  also 
opened  a  real  estate  department  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  investments  in  land 
and  buildings  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Dartmouth. 
This  was  done  principally  owing  to  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  firm's  clients  in 
England  and  elsewhere  to  secure  desirable 
properties  in  these  places,  and  the  firm’s 
business  in  this  direction  is  entirely  con¬ 
servative.  Canadian  Investors,  Ltd.,  are 
official  brokers  for  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Halifax  for  the  exchange  of 
foreign  money  for  immigrants  entering 
the  Dominion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  firm’s  business  is  that  devoted  to  the 
financing  of  sound  mercantile,  industrial, 
and  public  utilities  which  are  in  active 
operation  but  require  additional  capital 
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for  the  extension  of  business.  For  in¬ 
vesting  clients’  money  in  securities  of 
this  nature  the  firm  makes  a  fixed  charge 
which  covers  the  investigation  of  all 
companies  in  which  the  money  is  placed  ; 
in  the  event  of  these  investigations  proving 
in  any  way  unsatisfactory  no  business  en¬ 
sues.  The  investigations  are  very  thorough, 
and  include  not  merely  an  examination  of 
all  records,  the  condition  of  properties,  a 
complete  checking  of  inventories  and  a 
careful  auditing  of  accounts,  but  a  close 


CRANSTON,  STUDD  &  CO. 

The  real  estate,  loans,  bonds,  and  stock 
business  now  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Cranston,  Studd  &  Co.  was  originally 
established  in  1875  by  the  late  John 
Naylor.  In  1904,  owing  to  a  change  of 
partners,  the  business  was  known  as  Studd 
&  Co.,  and  the  present  title  was  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  1913,  when  Mr.  W.  I). 
Cranston  joined  forces  with  Mr.  R.  F. 
Studd,  one  of  the  partners  of  Studd  & 
Co.,  in  taking  over  the  business. 


gage.  The  firm’s  financial  business  in¬ 
cludes  transactions  in  bonds  issued  by 
industrial  and  other  corporations  Yielding 
from  3  to  7  per  cent. 

Both  partners  are  Canadians,  Mr. 
Cranston  hailing  from  Owen  Sound. 
Out.,  while  Mr.  Studd  was  born  at 
Halifax.  The  former  has  had  twelve 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness,  including  a  lengthy  period  in 
Western  Canada.  Mr.  Studd  has  been 
in  the  business  for  three  years,  and  has 


SOME  PROMINENT  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  HALIFAX. 

1.  j.  c.  Mackintosh.  2.  W.  D.  Cranston.  3.  John  W.  Regan.  4.  W.  H.  YVethekby.  5.  James  P.  Fairbanks.  6.  Robert  K.  Harris.  K.C.,  D  C  I.  7.  H.  R.  silier. 
8  Frank  D.  Hillis  9.  John  E.  Furness.  10.  M.  O.  Croavei.l.  ii.  H.  H.  Bligh.  12  H.  McK.  McCah.um.  13.  A.  Boutilikr.  14  a.  H.  Whitman.  15  F.  n.  McCi  kuy. 


inquiry  into  the  record  and  abilities  of 
the  managing  officers.  No  company  is 
accepted  as  a  fit  investment  unless  it  has 
shown  an  average  annual  profit  of  at  least 
#50,000  for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  John  W.  Regan,  the  president  and 
manager,  is  a  native  of  Halifax,  and  has 
had  over  ten  years’  experience  of  invest¬ 
ments  and  finance  in  Halifax  and  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia. 


The  firm  specializes  in  the  better  class 
of  city  property,  both  business  and  resi¬ 
dential,  buying  and  selling  on  behalf  of 
its  many  clients,  and  also  undertaking 
the  investment  of  money  in  first  mort¬ 
gages.  The  latter  yields  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  on  large  amounts,  perfect  security 


being  ens 

ured  by  advancing 

on 

each 

property  a 

1  sum  equal  to  not 

more 

than 

50  or  70 

per  cent,  of  its 

value 

and 

effecting 

insurance  in  favour  of 

the 

mortgagee 

for  the  amount  of 

the 

mort- 

made  a  special  study  of  values  and  the 
trend  of  development  in  Halifax. 

-'M'ijr 

CROWELL  BROS. 

As  importers  of  hardware  and  ship 
chandlery  the  firm  of  Crowell  Bros,  of 
Halifax  have  been  established  since  1892, 
and  have  built  up  a  large  business  in  high- 
grade  commodities. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Mr.  M.  O. 
Crowell,  who  is  still  the  sole  proprietor, 
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although  from  181)7  to  1906  he  had  the 
help,  as  partner,  of  his  brother,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Crowell.  This  gentleman  died  in  the  latter 
year,  and  the  entire  care  of  the  business 
again  devolved  upon  Mr.  M.  O.  Crowell. 

While  the  firm  place  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  such  stores  as  builders’  supplies, 
mechanics’  tools,  ammunition  and  arms, 
bicycles,  and  many  other  wares  on  the 
market,  they  are  also  well  known  as  the 
agents  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  prominent 
English  firm  of  W.  B.  Dick  Co.  As 
sole  representatives  in  the  province  for 
this  firm,  Messrs.  Crowell  Bros,  have  been 
able  to  capture  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  trade  in  engine  oils,  the  particular 
commodity  for  which  Messrs.  Dick  & 
Co.  are  renowned,  while  the  firm  also 
handle,  as  exclusive  agents  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  anti-fouling  paints  manufactured  by 
the  Dick’s  Composition  Company.  The 
“  Handy”  colour  paints  sold  by  the  firm 
are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Blundell, 
Spence  &  Co.,  of  Hull  and  London,  for 
whom  Messrs.  Crowell  Bros,  act  as  agents 
in  connection  with  another  Halifax  firm. 
They  are  also  extensive  agents  in  Halifax 
to  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  of 
Montreal,  paint  manufacturers,  the  New 
Jersey  Copper  Paint  Company,  Jersey  City, 
U.S.A,  and  the  North  British  Rubber 
Company,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  as  well 
as  being  importers  of  the  white  lead  manu¬ 
factured  by  Burrell  &  Co.,  London,  and 
many  other  British-made  commodities. 

There  are  also  carried  large  supplies  of 
fishermen’s  nets,  lines,  twines,  cordage, 
cotton  and  hemp  canvas,  wire  rigging, 
ropes,  hawsers,  anchors  and  chains.  The 
firm’s  premises  consist  of  two  buildings  of 
four  stories  each  and  measuring  48  by  70 
ft.,  together  with  various  warehouses  on  the 
adjoining  wharf.  The  markets  are  situated 
almost  entirely  in  tire  Maritime  Provinces, 
three  travellers  covering  the  ground 
completely. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Crowell  is  a  native  of 
Shelburne  County,  N.S.,  and  was  first 
associated  with  the  hardware  business  in 
1881.  He  is  an  ex-president  of  the 
Maritime  Wholesale  Hardware  Association, 
and  serves  on  the  Hardware  Committee  of 
the  Halifax  Board  of  Trade. 

THE  EASTERN  TRUST  COMPANY 

By  the  authority  of  Chapter  84,  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  Canada,  56  Victoria,  1893, 
there  was  incorporated  The  Eastern  Trust 


Company,  a  powerful  syndicate  that  has 
established  its  headquarters  in  the  famous 
Canadian  port  of  Halifax. 

The  citizens  of  Canada  have  been  quick 
to  realize  the  advantages  offered  by  a  trust 
company  of  this  nature  over  the  individual 
trustee  and  executor,  not  merely  in  the 
lessened  risk  of  fraud,  but  in  the  avoidance 
of  risks  and  delays  incident  to  the  death  of 
a  trustee  and  the  effective  management 
which  usually  produces  a  more  substantial 
rate  of  interest  in  conjunction  with  com¬ 
plete  security.  Consequently  The  Eastern 
Trust  Company,  backed  by  one  of  the 
strongest  directorates  in  Canada,  found 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  and,  having  gained  it,  in  keeping 
it.  Business  has  increased  consistently  and 
rapidly,  and  at  no  time  has  the  company 
experienced  any  reverse  or  suffered  any 
financial  loss.  The  past  few  years  have 
proved  especially  prosperous,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  comparative 
statement : — 


Dec.  31st. 

Capital 

Subscribed. 

Paicl-up 

Capital. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1893 

I  10,000.00 

26,400.00 

1898 

200,000.00 

50,000.00 

1903 

1908 

250,000.00 

125,000.00 

600,000.00 

473.862.82 

1912 

1,000,000.00 

747,800.00 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
business  conducted  by  The  Eastern  Trust 
Company,  and  one  to  which  undoubtedly 
very  much  of  its  success  has  been  due,  is 
the  rigour  with  which  all  investments  of  a 
speculative  nature  have  been  eschewed. 

In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  company  obtained  its  charter, 
and  its  fulfilment  is  strictly  enforced. 
There  is  ample  room  in  Canada  for  sane 
investment,  and  against  the  few  fortunate 
individuals  who  have  become  wealthy  from 
reckless  speculation  must  be  placed  the 
many  who  have  ventured  their  all  and 
lost  it.  The  most  careful  scrutiny  is  applied 
to  all  investments  by  the  general  manager, 
Mr.  B.  A.  Weston,  who  as  organizer  of 
the  company  has  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  policy  which  governs  its  actions. 
Mr.  Weston  is  supported  by  an  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  board  of  directors,  on  which 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  both  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  appear,  in  addition 
to  the  presidents  of  two  important  banks, 
many  bank  directors,  and  a  number  of 
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eminent  business  men  whose  names  are 
synonymous  with  commercial  progress  and 
solidity. 

FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO. 

The  Halifax  branch  of  the  famous  ship¬ 
building  and  shipping  firm  of  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  established  in  1895, 
and  is  now  under  the  management  of  a 
member  of  the  Furness  family,  Mr.  John  E. 
Furness. 

The  firm  is  the  result  of  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Furness  (the  late  Lord  Furness)  with  those 
of  Edward  Withy  &  Co.  in  the  eighties. 
Mr.  Furness  had  been  engaged  since  1873 
in  building  up  a  shipbroking,  chartering, 
and  forwarding  business,  while  Messrs. 
Edward  Withy  &  Co.  had  long  been  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  shipbuilding  trade.  Condi¬ 
tions  favoured  a  coalition  of  interests,  and 
the  firm  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was 
established  with  a  capital  of  -£700,000  pro¬ 
vided  entirely  by  the  partners.  Since  then 


Reserve. 

Net 

Profits. 

Amount  of  Estates 
held  in  Trust. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Nil 

979- 1 3 

41,860.00 

Nil 

7,862.00 

1,222,384.29 

1 2, 000. CO 

11,425.10 

r. 938, 942.32 

35,000.00 

39,274.13 

6,550,908.00 

139,340.00 

63-33I-34 

15,000,000.00 

the  firm  has  adopted  a  policy  of  steady  but 
continuous  expansion,  and  to-day  is  able 
to  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  the  ocean¬ 
carrying  trade.  The  fleet  consists  of  86 
steamers,  with  a  total  carrying  capacity 
of  415,266  tons,  while  a  controlling  interest 
is  held  in  other  companies  possessing  108 
steamers  of  375,122  tons  in  all.  In  addi¬ 
tion  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  over  40  highly  important 
enterprises  in  Great  Britain,  including 
lighting  and  elevator  concerns,  ship  pro¬ 
visioning  and  outfitting  businesses,  marine 
insurance  companies  and  railways. 

The  capital  of  the  company  to-day  con¬ 
sists  of  £3,500,000,  the  total  reserves  amount 
to  £750,000,  and  the  assets  to  £5,477,240. 
The  head  offices  are  at  West  Hartlepool, 
and  branches  have  been  established  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Cardiff,  and  Liverpool 
in  England  and  Wales;  at  New  York, 
Newport,  and  Boston  in  the  United  States  ; 
at  Montreal  and  Halifax  in  Canada  ;  and  St. 
John’s  in  Newfoundland. 

In  addition  to  a  vast  fleet  of  cargo 


i  Offices,  Water  Street,  Halifax. 


FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  HALIFAX. 

2.  A  Portion  of  the  Company's  Wharves  at  Halifax. 


j.  in  tiif  Park,  Hyi.ifan. 
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steamers  trading  promiscuously  all  over 
the  world,  Furness,  Withy  <S:  Co.,  Ltd., 
maintain  regular  services  between  London 
and  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Halifax,  N.S., 
Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  St.  John’s,  Nh., 
London  and  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  London  and 
Philadelphia,  Liverpool  and  Boston,  Leith 
and  Baltimore,  from  Middlesborough  and 
Leith  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Hull,  aud  elsewhere.  It  is  only 
as  carriers  that  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.  now 
operate  under  their  own  name  ;  their  ship¬ 
building  business  is  conducted  by  Irvines 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Docks  Company,  Ltd., 
an  undertaking  of  which  Furness,  Withy  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  hold  the  entire  capital. 

Mr.  John  E.  Furness,  the  manager  of  the 
Halifax  branch,  was  born  in  Sweden.  He 
commenced  his  business  career  with  the 
firm  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
their  West  Hartlepool  office,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  This  was  followed 
by  six  years  spent  as  manager  of  the  freight 
department  in  the  London  office,  and  in 
1904  Mr.  Furness  took  up  the  position  of 
assistant  manager  of  the  Halifax  branch. 
A  year  later  he  assumed  control  of  the 
duties  of  chief  executive,  and  is  now 
managing  director  of  the  firm’s  Canadian 
business. 

Although  Mr.  Furness  has  never  been 
actively  connected  with  any  other  firm 
than  that  of  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  his 
services  have  been  frequently  sought  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  British  Maritime  Trust,  Ltd.,  and 
is  connected  with  many  of  the  leading 
institutions  in  Halifax  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  district. 

HILLIS  AND  SONS,  LTD. 

The  visitor  to  Halifax  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  the  office  and  showrooms  of 
Hillis  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  which  are  situated 
on  Hollis  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  quarter  of  the  city.  Here  are  con¬ 
tained  a  wide  selection  of  their  popular 
line  of  Richmond  stoves  and  ranges,  hot¬ 
air  furnaces,  and  heating  stoves. 

These  goods  are  manufactured  in  the 
firm’s  factory  at  Richmond,  a  suburb  of 
the  city,  where  they  also  make  architectural 
casting  and  steel  structural  work,  such 
as  stairways,  columns,  fire  escapes,  etc. 
The  various  buildings  cover  an  area  of 
300  by  200  ft.,  and  about  xoo  men  are 
constantly  employed.  The  goods  are 
mainly  sold  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


The  business  was  originally  established 
in  1865  at  Bridgetown  by  Mr.  James  Hillis. 
A  move  was  made  to  Halifax  in  1875,  and 
in  1904  the  firm  was  incorporated  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  #100,000.  Mr.  James 
Hillis,  who  still  directs  the  destinies  of  the 
business  in  the  capacity  of  president,  is 
a  native  of  St.  John,  N.B.  His  sons, 
Frank  D.  Hillis,  the  vice-president,  and 
Messrs.  George  B.  and  James  B.  Hillis, 
hail  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  constitute  the 
remaining  members  of  the  firm. 


J.  C.  MACKINTOSH  &  CO. 

The  conservatism  which  has  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  Maritime  Province  investors  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  widened  its  scope  in 
recent  years.  Without  neglecting  worthy 
local  issues,  capital  has  been  sent  abroad 
and  not  without  advantage  ;  for  some  of 
the  most  prosperous  traction,  power,  and 
other  industrial  corporations  in  Canada 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
owe  their  inception  and  development  to 
the  brains  and  capital  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

Foremost  in  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  trading  in  such  securities  at  home  and 
abroad  is  the  investment  and  stock-broker¬ 
age  house  of  J.  C.  Mackintosh  &  Co., 
of  Halifax.  Founded  in  1873  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Mackintosh,  the  present  senior 
partner,  the  business  is  one  of  the  oldest 
established  in  Canada,  and  has  always 
been  conducted  in  a  conservative  yet 
progressive  way,  and  a  speciality  made 
of  high-grade  investment  securities. 

The  stock  department  is  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  the  business.  The  firm  are 
members  of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange, 
and  have  private  wire  connections  between 
all  their  offices  and  the  leading  Canadian 
and  American  stock  exchanges.  With 
head  offices  in  the  firm’s  own  building 
at  Halifax — a  fine  stone  structure  in  the 
centre  of  the  financial  district — offices  are 
likewise  maintained  at  St.  John,  Montreal, 
New  Glasgow,  and  Fredericton. 

In  1906  was  formed  the  partnership 
which  exists  at  present  under  the  title  of 
J.  C.  Mackintosh  &  Co.,  the  members 
being  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh,  his  son,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Mackintosh,  who  has  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  training  in  the  business,  and  Mr.  1.  E. 
Wood,  who  was  formerly  a  practising 
barrister,  and  for  eight  years  manager  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Exhibition. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh  was  an  alderman 
of  Halifax  for  five  years,  and  was  mayor 
of  that  city  for  three  terms.  In  the  latter 
office  he  was  instrumental  in  changing  the 
system  of  assessments  and  civic  accounting, 
receiving  a  special  resolution  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  city  council.  At  present  he 
is  president  of  the  Starr  Manufacturing 
Company,  vice-president  of  the  Eastern 
Canada  Savings  and  Loan  Company,  and 
interested  as  director  and  otherwise  in  a 
large  number  of  industrial  and  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprises. 

MATTHEWS,  WRIGHTSON  REALTY,  LTD. 

The  real  estate  firm  at  Halifax,  N.S., 
operating  as  Matthews,  Wrightson  Realty, 
Ltd.,  is  subsidiary  to  Matthews,  Wrightson 
&  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  financial  and  in¬ 
surance  brokers,  who  are  widely  known 
throughout  the  Dominion  and  in  the 
financial  centres  in  New  York  and  London. 
The  parent  company  has  been  established 
for  some  years,  and  does  an  extensive 
business  in  its  offices  at  Montreal,  Toronto, 
and  Winnipeg,  while  through  its  branches 
in  London  and  New  York  much  British 
and  American  money  finds  its  way  into  the 
Canadian  field. 

Matthews,  Wrightson  Realty,  Ltd.,  have 
only  been  incorporated  at  Halifax  since 
March  19x3,  and  have  an  authorized  capital 
of  #100,000.  Nevertheless,  aided  by  the 
reputation  of  the  older  company  and  the 
experience  and  connection  of  the  managing 
director,  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis,  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  has  already  been 
transacted.  The  company  handles  real 
estate  in  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  but  concentrates  its  attention  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  city  of  Halifax,  where  it 
deals  in  both  business  and  residential 
properties.  The  sale  of  subdivisions  is 
also  undertaken  provided  the  lots  are 
situated  within  such  a  distance  of  the  city 
limits  that  they  are  likely  to  be  utilized  for 
building  purposes  within  a  reasonable 
period.  The  purchase  and  re-sale  of  city 
properties  is  conducted  mainly  on  behalf 
of  clients,  and  in  cases  where  properties 
are  purchased  for  renting  purposes  the 
company  undertakes  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  many  details  connected  with 
such  transactions,  making  an  inclusive 
charge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  for 
their  services. 

Loans  on  first  mortgage  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  the  business.  Money 
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is  only  advanced  on  property  within  the 
city  limits  which  can  he  readily  supervised 
by  the  company,  and  only  50  per  cent,  of 
its  value  is  loaned.  The  rate  of  interest 
varies  from  6  to  8  per  cent.,  and  it  is  a 
condition  of  such  loans  that  the  property  be 
insured  in  favour  ol  the  mortgagees.  In 
addition  to  their  real  estate  and  mortgage 
business  the  company  act  as  the  sole 
representatives  in  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Willis,  the  managing  director, 
is  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  but  has 
resided  in  Halifax  for  over  twenty  years. 
For  the  same  length  of  time  he  was  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business,  and  has  also  had 
five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Halifax.  He  is  keenly  interested 
in  military  matters,  and  was  formerly  a 
major  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Canadian 
Artillery. 

McCALLUMS,  LTD. 

Recognized  as  the  largest  dealers  in 
improved  farms  in  Canada,  McCallums, 
Ltd.,  have  been  operating  as  an  incor¬ 
porated  company  since  July  1909.  The 
business  was  established  four  years  earlier, 
however,  when  Mr.  W.  D.  McCallum  first 
turned  his  attention  to  farm  property. 
Upon  incorporation  with  a  capital  of 
#500,000,  Mr.  McCallum  became  president 
of  the  new  organization,  the  headquarters 
of  which  are  at  Halifax.  Mr.  H.  McK. 
McCallum  became  manager,  and  under 
the  energetic  direction  of  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  branches  are  opened  at  Truro, 
Windsor,  Wolfville,  Kentville,  Canning, 
Middleton,  Annapolis,  Digby,  New  Glas¬ 
gow,  Steviacke,  Sidney,  and  Arichat,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  formation  of  these  branches  and  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  company 
has  nearly  1,500  farms  of  a  total  value  of 
#4,000,000  on  its  books  are  the  best  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
has  progressed.  In  one  year  alone  farms 
to  the  value  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  were  sold,  in  addition  to  sundry 
transactions  in  city  and  suburban  business 
and  residential  properties.  The  catalogue 
which  the  company  issues  is  of  substantial 
proportions  and  gives  the  precise  acreage 
of  each  farm  and  its  situation,  the  size  of 
the  buildings,  the  actual  yield  in  past  years, 
the  price,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner,  so  that  intending  purchasers  can 
deal  direct  if  desirable.  There  is  also 


included  a  note  as  to  the  educational  and 
religious  facilities  of  the  district  in  which 
the  farm  is  situated. 

Two  extracts  from  this  catalogue  will 
serve  to  describe  the  average  class  of  farm 
handled  by  the  company  and  give  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  revenue  that  may  be 
expected.  One  is  a  farm  of  135  acres, 
situated  3  miles  from  Truro,  for  which  a 
price  of  #3,000  is  asked.  This  amount, 
however,  need  not  be  paid  in  full  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  Most  of  the  farms,  in 
fact,  are  sold  “  on  terms,”  that  is  to  say,  a 
portion  of  the  purchase  price  is  paid  when 
the  transaction  is  made  and  the  balance  in 
the  form  of  a  mortgage  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  farm  in  question  contains  a 
house  of  seven  rooms,  two  good  barns  and 
a  good  well.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wire 
fence  and  is  furnished  with  the  usual  small 
appurtenances.  In  1913  there  was  pro¬ 
duced  60  tons  of  timothy  and  clover  of 
the  best  quality,  valued  at  least  at  #10 
per  ton  ;  1,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,000 
bushels  of  roots,  and  450  bushels  of  oats, 
valued  at  about  45  cents  per  bushel.  The 
company  estimates  that  after  allowing  for 
operating  expenses  a  purchaser  would 
make  a  profit  during  the  first  year  equal 
to  the  amount  he  had  invested. 

The  second  farm  is  situated  in  Col¬ 
chester  County  and  comprises  80  acres. 
About  one-third  of  this  acreage  is  under 
cultivation,  one-third  consists  of  pasturage, 
and  the  remainder  of  timber.  The  build¬ 
ings  include  a  6-roomed  house,  a  double 
barn,  a  sheep  barn,  and  a  pig  house.  This 
is  a  dairy  farm,  and,  in  1913,  15  tons  of  hay 
were  grown  as  fodder  for  the  cows.  A 
small  orchard,  containing  25  fruit-trees, 
yielded  20  barrels  of  fruit.  The  price 
asked  is  #750,  less  than  #10  an  acre,  and 
the  lowest  at  which  unimproved  land 
distantly  situated  from  a  town  or  railway 
could  be  obtained  in  Western  Canada. 

Mr.  H.  McK.  McCallum  is  a  native  of 
Truro,  N.S.,  who  spent  two  years  in 
Western  Canada.  He  is  but  one  of  the 
many  Eastern  Canadians  who  give  the 
West  a  trial  and  return  to  their  native 
heath  convinced  that  the  chances  there 
are  no  less  inviting  than  on  the  prairies. 
He  now  holds  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  company. 

MARITIME  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELE¬ 
PHONE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

While  the  telephone  system  of  Great 


Britain  is  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  a  different  arrangement  pre¬ 
vails  in  Canada.  In  only  two  of  the 
provinces  has  the  telephone  been  taken 
over  by  the  Provincial  Government  :  in 
other  cases  it  is  owned  and  managed  by 
private  enterprise.  In  Nova  Scotia  the 
Maritime  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  operates  the  telephone  system, 
and  fulfils  a  similar  function  ip  Prince 
Edward  Island  under  the  name  of  the 
Telephone  Company  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1910, 
and  is  an  amalgamation  of  a  number  of 
small  companies  which  operated  in  different 
parts  of  the  province.  These  companies 
included  the  Eastern  Telephone  Company, 
the  Inverness  and  Victoria  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Union  Telephone  Company, 
which  controlled  the  system  in  Cape 
Breton  ;  the  Nova  Scotia  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Antigonish  and  Sherbrooke 
Telephone  Company,  the  New  Cumberland 
Telephone  Company,  the  Parrsborough 
Shore  Telephone  Company,  the  Valley 
Telephone  Company,  the  Queen’s  County 
Telephone  Company,  the  Maitland  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  the  Yarmouth  Telephone 
Company,  and  the  Yarmouth  Amalgamated 
Telephone  Company,  all  of  which  were 
operating  in  Nova  Scotia. 

No  little  labour  was  involved  in  the 
amalgamation  of  so  many  companies,  but 
this  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
greater  efficiency  and  convenience  arising 
from  a  central  control.  The  headquarters 
were  established  at  Halifax  and  the  original 
capital  fixed  at  #500,000.  This  has  since 
been  increased  to  #1,000,000  of  6  per  cent, 
preferred  stock  and  #850,000  common 
stock,  while  there  have  also  been  issued 
#1,500,000  6  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable 
at  30  years,  of  which  #319,400  remains  in 
the  treasury. 

The  company  maintains  18,000  stations 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  about  1,800  on  Prince 
Edward  Island.  There  are  also  about 
2,400  stations  maintained  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  short  farmers’  lines, 
which,  though  operated  by  the  company, 
are  not  owned  by  them.  The  number  of 
subscribers  to  the  various  systems  is 
approximately  18,000,  the  city  of  Halifax 
alone  accounting  for  about  4,500. 

The  company  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Winfield,  who  was  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  Telephone  Company  from  the 
year  1891  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
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Maritime  Company,  of  which  he  became 
manager  in  1911.  Mr.  Winfield  is  a  native 
of  Derby,  England,  and  came  to  Canada  in 
1886. 

The  president  and  vice-president,  Messrs. 
S.  M.  Brookfield  and  0.  E.  Smith,  respec¬ 
tively,  are  both  natives  of  Halifax. 


THE  MARITIME  TRUST  CORPORATION 

The  Maritime  Trust  Corporation  was 
organized  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Legislature  passed  in  May  1912, 
and  granted  full  powers  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  governing  trust  companies. 

With  headquarters  in  the  prosperous 
city  of  Halifax  and  branch  offices  at 
Yarmouth,  N.S.,  the  Maritime  Trust  Cor¬ 
poration  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  very 
large  circle  of  clients,  who  not  only  place 
their  ordinary  investments  in  its  hands 
but  entrust  to  its  management  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  life  insurance  policies  and  the 
execution  of  wills.  Its  services  are  also 
solicited  by  philanthropists  who  desire 
that  their  favourite  institution  shall 
continue  to  receive  their  financial  support 
when  they  themselves  are  dead.  The 
investment  of  funds  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  corporation’s  activities,  and 
large  sums  are  continually  being  placed 
in  first  mortgages  on  city  properties  at 
54  per  cent.  net.  The  corporation,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  guarantees  both  the 
safety  of  the  principal  and  the  payment 
of  the  interest. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  the 
Hon.  G.  E.  Faulkner,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief  execu¬ 
tive  duties,  however,  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  B.  G.  Burrill,  the  managing  director. 
Mr.  Burrill  is  a  native  of  Yarmouth,  N.S., 
and  from  1908  to  1913  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  Yarmouth  Light  and  Power 
Company,  a  corporation  which  not  only 
supplies  light  and  power  to  the  town,  but 
also  operates  the  electric  tramway.  During 
his  period  of  office  Mr.  Burrill  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
water  power  of  the  town  and  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  its  electric-lighting  system. 
Mr  Burrill  has  also  been  identified  with 
the  promoting  or  reorganization  of  the 
Amherst  Foundry  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Minards  Liniment  Company,  Ltd,  the 
Charlottetown  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
other  successful  corporations.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Taylor,  formerly  with  the  Royal  Bank  of 


Canada  and  the  Bank  of  New  Brunswick, 
is  secretary  of  the  Maritime  Trust 
Corporation. 

c  V 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES,  LTD. 

The  fishing  banks  off  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  have  long  been 
famous,  and  by  reason  both  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  fish  are  among  the  best 
in  the  world.  To  convert  the  fish  into 
food  and  to  distribute  them  not  merely 
in  the  markets  of  Eastern  Canada  but  else¬ 
where,  many  small  firms  and  not  a  few 
large  corporations  have  been  formed. 
Foremost  among  the  latter  class  is  the 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1912  with  a  capital  of 
$2, 000, 000,  half  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  7  per  cent,  preferred  cumulative  stock 
and  half  as  common  stock.  When  the 
company  was  incorporated  #500,000  of 
preferred  and  #500,000  common  was  issued. 

The  company  was  formed  to  take  over 
the  Halifax  Cold  Storage  Company,  which 
was  established  at  Halifax  in  1906  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Boutilier.  The  purpose  of  the 
Halifax  Cold  Storage  Company  was  to 
supply  cold  storage  room  at  Halifax  for 
the  produce  and  provision  trade  and  bait 
for  fishermen,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  a  fresh 
fish  and  provision  business.  The  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  have  taken  over 
all  the  branches  of  the  business,  and  with 
the  aid  of  their  larger  capital  are  extending 
the  plants  and  increasing  the  volume  of 
trade.  Curing  and  canning  factories  have 
been  built  and  general  merchandise  such 
as  is  commonly  used  by  fishermen  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  commodities  in  which 
the  company  deals. 

The  company's  property  includes  two 
wharves  at  Halifax  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  their  requirements  and  are 
connected  with  warehouses,  a  cold  storage 
plant,  a  boiler-house,  and  engine-room. 
These  plants  are  modern  in  construction, 
but  the  increased  sales  of  the  company 
make  additions  continually  necessary. 
There  is  also  a  cold  storage  and  fish¬ 
curing  plant  at  Port  Hawkesbury,  which  is 
well  situated  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
daily  supplies  of  fresh  fish  and  delivering 
these  fish  inland  to  the  consumer  in  the 
best  condition.  It  is  intended  to  double 
the  capacity  of  this  latter  plant.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  company’s  plants  are  able  to  handle 
20,000,000  lb.  of  fish  per  annum. 

Since  the  business  was  first  organized  by 


Mr.  Boutilier  its  growth  has  been  steady 
and  persistent,  and  the  following  figures 
show  the  annual  sales  up  to  the  time 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  Ltd. 


Year  ending 

Dollars. 

April  30,  1907 

I9L943-91 

,,  1908 

186,262.30 

»  1909 

221,665.71 

,,  I9IO 

30,1,668.44 

,,  I9II 

373-939-30 

,,  I9T2 

475-943 -9 1 

„  1913 

•  575.276-57 

„  1914 

...  769,748.29 

Mr.  Boutilier,  the  founder  of  the  Halifax 
Cold  Storage  Company,  has  accepted  the 
post  of  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  new  company.  He  is  a  native  of 
Halifax,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
fish  trade  since  he  first  entered  the  world 
of  commerce  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
a  firm  of  wholesale  and  retail  butchers. 
He  is  the  largest  shareholder  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  and  is  interested 
financially  in  various  other  corporations 
in  Halifax,  while  as  an  ardent  student 
of  all  civic  affairs  his  name  is  closely 
associated  with  municipal  developments. 

ROBIN,  JONES,  AND  WHITMAN,  LTD. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  company 
known  as  Robin,  Jones,  and  Whitman,  Ltd., 
of  Halifax,  N.S.,  is  clearly  reflected  the 
advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
development  of  Canada’s  fishing  industry. 

Although  Robin,  Jones,  and  Whitman, 
Ltd.,  was  only  incorporated  as  such  in 
1910,  the  company  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  very  old  associations.  It  is  an 
amalgamation  of  the  C.  Robin  Collas 
Company,  Ltd.,  A.  G.  Jones  &  Co.,  and  the 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Company,  Ltd.  The 
former  of  these  at  least  was  as  well  known 
as  any  other  individual  Canadian  enterprise, 
for  it  has  been  in  existence  almost  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  founded  in  1766  by  Charles  Robin, 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  who 
inaugurated  trading  and  fishing  operations 
at  Paspebiac  on  the  Gaspe  coast.  The 
business  was  gradually  enlarged  until  it 
included  establishments  along  the  entire 
coast  of  Gaspe,  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Caraquet  and  Shippegan  in  New  Brunswick. 
To-day  there  are  30  fishing  and  trading 
establishments,  including  the  headquarters 
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,  Fish-ciring  Room.  3.  Vessels  at  Halifax  Pier.  3.  1,400,000  Frozen  Herrings  in  Cold  Storage. 

5.  Harboir  View— Halifax  Plant. 
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AND 


i.  A  Portion  ok  Halifax  Wharf.  2.  One  of  the 

Establishment  at  Grand  River,  Gaspe  County,  Quebec. 

5.  Fish  Drying  on  the  Beach  at 


Development  Stores,  Gaspe,  Quebec. 

4  Fish-drying  Establishment  at  Malbaie,  Quebec, 
Perce,  Quebec. 
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at  Halifax,  24  branches  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Caraquet  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  Eastern  Harbour  and  Ingonish 
in  Cape  Breton,  and  Annapolis  and  Luncn- 
berg  in  Nova  Scotia.  For  over  a  century 
the  company’s  trade  mark  “  C.R.C.”  has 
been  tlie  standard  in  the  South  Brazil  fish 
trade,  to  which  country  about  half  its 
exports  of  fish  goes.  Dry  and  pickled  fish 
are  extensively  shipped  to  the  European 
and  West  India  markets. 

Although  not  so  well  known  as  the  C. 
Robin  Collas  Company,  the  other  two  firms 
that  complete  the  amalgamation  are  not 
without  importance.  The  firm  of  A.  G.  Jones 
&  Co.  was  established  in  1835  and  swelled 
the  new  company's  sphere  of  operations  by 
bringing  to  it  old  and  valuable  West  India 
export  and  import  connections.  By  taking 
over  the  Atlantic  Fisheries  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  concern  acquired  a  large  outfit¬ 
ting  establishment  at  Lunenberg,  shares 
in  fishing  vessels,  and  a  boneless  fish 
business  supplying  the  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Jones,  as  president  of  Robin, 
Jones,  and  Whitman,  Ltd.,  gives  his 
particular  attention  to  the  West  India 
export  and  import  trade.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Whitman,  the  managing  director,  is  in 
charge  of  the  company’s  Brazil  business, 
which  is  conducted  from  Halifax,  while 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hamon,  the  resident  director 
at  Paspebiac,  manages  the  company’s 
store  business  and  has  under  his  charge 
about  a  hundred  agents  and  clerks,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  island 
of  Jersey.  The  company  ensures  efficiency 
of  management  for  its  various  branches 


by  bringing  out  from  Jersey  each  year 
some  5  to  10  boys  of  16  to  18  years 
of  age  under  a  system  of  apprenticeship. 

H.  R.  SILVER,  LTD. 

Dealing  principally  in  fish,  potatoes,  and 
sugar,  the  firm  of  H.  R.  Silver,  Ltd.,  of 
Halifax,  transacts  an  extensive  business  not 
merely  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  but 
also  with  the  West  Indies. 

The  firm  was  established  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Silver  in  1895  and  incorporated  ten  years 
later  with  a  capital  of  ft  100,000,  Mr.  Silver 
assuming  the  presidency.  The  fish,  of 
which  the  firm  exports  large  quantities,  is 
obtained  from  different  points  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  in  which  country 
a  branch  was  opened  at  St.  John’s  in  1910, 
Gaspe,  and  elsewhere.  Generally  speaking 
it  is  already  dried  when  received  by  the 
firm,  but  if  necessary  can  be  dried  at 
Halifax  by  the  air  and  mechanical  driers 
owned  by  H.  R.  Silver,  Ltd.  It  is 
there  graded  and  packed  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Potatoes,  which  are  obtained  locally,  are 
shipped  mainly  to  the  West  Indies,  from 
which  islands  the  firm  obtains  large 
quantities  of  sugar  for  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  Dominion.  In  connection  with  the 
latter  commodity  the  Dominion  Molasses 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  established  in  1900 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Silver.  The 
molasses  plant  is  situated  on  the  harbour 
front  at  Dartmouth,  N.S. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Silver,  who  devotes  his  entire 
energies  to  the  direction  of  the  business, 


is  a  native  of  Lunenberg,  N.S.,  and  has 
been  connected  with  this  class  of  trade 
the  whole  of  his  commercial  life.  He  is 
on  the  council  of  the  Halifax  Board  of 
Trade. 


W.  H.  WETHERBY  &  CO. 

Established  in  1904  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wetherby,  the  sole  proprietor,  the  firm  of 
W.  IT.  Wetherby  N  Co.  does  a  conservative 
and  extensive  business  as  brokers  in 
provincial,  city,  country,  and  other  bonds, 
while  industrial  securities  of  the  higher 
grades  are  bought  outright  on  instructions 
from  clients.  Municipal  bonds  and 
similar  securities  yield  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  and  industrials  from  6  to  7  per  cent. 
The  firm  caters  particularly  to  the  interests 
of  estate  and  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Wetherby,  who  is  a  native  of  Halifax, 
has  had  33  years'  experience  of  accounting 
in  the  city  of  Halifax,  for  the  last  two  years 
of  which  he  was  a  partner  in  the  well- 
known  firm  of  J.  C.  Mackintosh  &  Co.  He 
has  numerous  clients  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  well  as  in  Halifax,  where  he  is  one  of 
the  leading  citizens.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  director  of  the 
Yarmouth  Electrical  Railway,  Heat,  Light 
and  Power  Company,  and  a  director  of  the 
Canada  Food  Company,  a  corporation 
which  owes  its  establishment  to  Mr. 
Wetherby’s  energy  and  acumen.  In 
Masonic  circles  he  is  one  of  the  leaders, 
holding  the  rank  of  the  thirty-third  degree, 
of  which  there  are  only  three  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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HE  smallest  of  the 
Canadian  provinces, 
Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land,  has  an  area 
of  1,397,991  acres,  a 
greatest  length  of 
about  130  miles,  and 
varies  in  width  from 
2  to  more  than  30  miles.  It  has  a  popu¬ 
lation,  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
1911,  of  93,728,  or  9,531  less  than  in  1901. 

When  and  by  whom  the  island  was 
first  discovered  has  been  the  subject  of  no 
little  controversy.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  Cabot,  the  famous  Genoese  sailor, 
called  at  the  island  in  1497,  the  year  in 
which  he  commanded  the  English  ex¬ 
pedition  that  discovered  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  but  this  contention  has  been 
vigorously  flouted.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  snow1,  lies  some 
distance  to  the  south-west  of  Newfoundland. 
It  is  more  generally  agreed  that  it  was 
Jacques  Cartier  who  was  the  first  European 
to  sight  the  island,  and  Samuel  de  Cham¬ 
plain  who  in  1608  gave  it  the  name  of 
Isle  St.  Jean  by  which  it  was  known  for 
nearly  200  years. 

In  1663,  Mr.  A.  B.  Warburton,  K.C.,  tells 
us,  Captain  Doublet,  of  the  French  navy, 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  island,  together 


with  the  Magdalens,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  fisheries  in  their  waters. 
Associated  with  him  were  two  companies 
of  fishermen  from  the  towns  of  Granville 
and  St.  Malo.  They  seemed  to  have 
confined  their  operations  to  a  few  harbours, 
and  not  to  have  attempted  any  settlement 
beyond  such  as  was  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  industry.  It  does  not 
appear,  in  fact,  that  the  French  made  any 
settlements  on  the  island  with  a  view 
to  cultivation  till  after  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Then,  in  1719,  the  French 
king  granted  the  island  to  Count  St.  Pierre, 
who,  like  Captain  Doublet,  was  anxious  to 
develop  the  fisheries.  With  this  con¬ 
cession  the  history  of  the  island  proper 
begins.  St.  Pierre  brought  200  families 
from  France,  while  immigration  began  to 
flow  in  from  Nova  Scotia.  Upon  the 
capture  of  the  French  ports  on  the  main¬ 
land  in  1755-6  a  large  number  of  people 
retired  to  the  island  for  safety  and  as 
offering  a  basis  for  continuing  the  struggle 
against  the  English.  The  French  authori¬ 
ties  in  Cape  Breton  had  for  a  long  time 
recognized  the  importance  of  their  island 
colony  as  a  source  of  supplies  for  Louisburg 
and  their  forces  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
garrison  of  Louisburg,  in  fact,  already 
drew  a  great  part  of  its  supplies  from  St. 
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John’s  Island.  An  officer,  who  was  called 
the  Governor,  was  maintained  there,  and 
also  two  officials  or  commissaries  whose 
duty  was  to  procure  food  for  the  forces  in 
Cape  Breton. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
estimates  of  the  population  of  St.  John's 
Island  at  the  close  of  the  French  regime. 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  “Account  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,”  published  in  1806,  tells 
us  that  there  was  said  to  be  nearly  10,000 
people  on  the  island  in  1758,  but  that,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  their 
improvements,  the  greater  part  could 
have  been  but  a  few  years  settled.  From 
the  non-committal  way  in  which  Mr. 
Stewart  writes,  however,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he,  though  writing  less  than  half 
a  century  after  the  event,  was  dubious  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate.  Another 
historian  places  the  population  at  about 
4,000  souls. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  British 
Government  was  to  give  orders  to  expel 
the  French  settlers  from  the  island.  Some 
found  their  way  to  Quebec,  where  they 
were  but  coldly  received  ;  some  were  sent 
to  the  English  colonies  further  south. 
A  good  many  families,  however,  concealed 
themselves  in  the  woods  until  the  storm 
had  passed,  and  thus  avoided  deportation, 
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!.  Winter  River. 


VIEWS  IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 


2.  Lousier  Fishermen  on  the  Qiay. 


3.  Bonshaw. 


4.  1 101.1  an i>  Cove,  Simmer  Roort. 
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and  were  afterwards  allowed  to  remain. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  were  settled  in  or  about 
Malpeque.  Their  remoteness  from  the 
central  settlements  now  stood  them  in 
good  stead,  as  they  were  not  in  view  of 
the  authorities  and  thus  were  enabled  to 
avoid  the  deporting  force. 

The  British  population  in  1770  num¬ 
bered  only  about  150  families,  but  im¬ 
migrants  were  beginning  to  come  in, 
some  under  their  own  auspices,  but  the 
greater  number  sent  by  the  few  pro¬ 
prietors  who  were  honestly  trying  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  their  land  grants  as 
described  in  a  later  paragraph.  At  the 
close  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  the 
United  States  a  number  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  as  they  are  now  termed,  settled 
in  the  island,  and  probably  greater  numbers 
would  have  come  had  the  conditions  been 
more  favourable.  Still  later  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  who  possessed  estates  to  the 
extent  of  80,000  acres,  actively  interested 
himself  in  peopling  his  lands.  In  1803 
he  brought  some  800  people  to  Prince 
Edward  Island  from  Scotland,  and  may 
really  be  said  to  have  laid  the  permanent 
foundation  of  the  present  population  of 
the  island.  It  was  Selkirk  who  sent  the 
first  settlers  to  the  province  of  Manitoba 
and  founded  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

The  present  name  was  adopted  in  1799. 
The  proximity  of  the  island  to  New¬ 
foundland,  the  capital  of  which  was  St. 
John’s,  and  to  New  Brunswick  where  the 
chief  port  was  St.  John,  made  it  confusing 
to  have  still  another  place  named  after 
that  popular  saint.  At  one  time  the  local 
legislature  adopted  a  proposal  of  the 
Governor  to  call  the  province  New 
Ireland,  but  this  was  not  approved  by 
the  higher  authorities.  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  call  the  island  after  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
from  1799  it  has  been  known  as  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

So  far  as  its  relations  with  other 
provinces  and  other  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  island  has  had  a  peaceful 
history.  The  only  untoward  incident 
worth  recording  occurred  in  1775,  when 
its  capital,  Charlottetown,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  two  American  cruisers. 
Washington,  however,  rebuked  the  officious 
privateers  and  sent  back  the  captives  and 
their  property.  In  the  fight  for  the 
possession  of  Canada  between  England 
and  France  the  island  had  no  share, 


although  the  neighbouring  Cape  Breton 
Island  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
stern  and  bloody  conflict. 

While  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
island  have  been  peaceful,  it  has  had  its 
political  troubles,  and  at  one  time  these 
might  have  led  to  a  rebellion  if  the 
people  had  been  less  patient  ;  but  for¬ 
tunately  they  were  able  at  last  to 
obtain  their  desires  without  bloodshed. 
In  1767,  soon  after  the  country  was  taken 
over  by  the  British  Crown,  and  while  it 
was  still  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which 
province  it  had  been  annexed  in  1763,  the 
Home  Government  parcelled  out  practically 
the  whole  island  in  land  grants  to  officers 
and  others,  who  guaranteed  in  return  to 
people  their  territories  within  10  years 
to  the  extent  of  one  human  being  per 
2od  acres.  They  were  also  to  pay  the 
cost  of  government  by  means  of  small 
quit-rents,  varying  from  2s.  to  6s.  per 
hundred  acres.  The  terms,  however, 
were  not  carried  out,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  the  islanders  remained  the 
tenants  of  absentee  landlords  who  had 
no  other  interest  in  the  province  except 
to  draw  their  rents.  Even  after  the 
formation  of  the  island  as  a  separate 
colony  in  1769,  the  people  were  unable 
to  obtain  relief.  The  general  discontent 
rose  to  a  head  at  last  in  threatening 
demonstrations.  When  the  province 
joined  the  Canadian  Confederation  the 
land  question  was  finally  settled,  and 
settled  by  the  very  method  which  the 
Imperial  Government  is  still  engaged  in 
carrying  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  island  agreed  to  enter  the 
new  Dominion,  which  it  did  in  1873, 
was  that  |8oo,ooo  (£160,000)  should  be 
spent  in  buying  out  the  landlords.  This 
having  been  furnished,  the  land  was 
bought  by  the  Provincial  Government, 
which  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  tenants 
themselves.  Of  the  843,981  acres  thus 
acquired  by  the  province,  nearly  all  has 
actually  passed  into  the  tenants’  pos¬ 
session  as  freehold,  at  prices  varying 
from  25  cents  to  one  dollar  an  acre,  paid 
within  two  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  financial  position  of  the 
island  called  for  immediate  attention. 
Mr.  A.  B.  War  burton,  K.C.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  material 
from  which  we  have  compiled  this  short 
historical  sketch,  gives  an  interesting 
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account  of  the  expedients  adopted  to 
overcome  the  shortage  of  metallic 
coinage.  “This  House  of  Assembly,”  he 
says,  referring  to  the  Legislature  of  1812, 

“  took  up  the  question  of  establishing  a 
proper  currency,  to  supply,  in  some 
degree,  the  deficiency  of  cash  in  the 
colony.  This  is  a  question  that  seems 
bound  to  come  before  every  Parliament, 
at  some  time  or  other.  It  is  not  so  long 
since  the  ‘  Rag  Baby,’  as  it  was  called, 
had  its  advocates  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion.  In  the  United  States  the 
silver  free-coinage  nostrum  may  be 
reckoned  in  the  same  category.  There 
was  some  excuse  for  it  in  this  island 
where  there  was  great  inconvenience, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cash.  Various 
more  or  less  crude  remedies  for  this 
inconvenience  were  from  time  to  time 
adopted.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed 
to  make  wheat  a  legal  tender.  At 
another  the  silver  dollar  was  ordered  to 
be  punched,  the  middle  part  to  circulate 
as  a  shilling  and  the  outer  as  a  dollar. 
The  object  of  the  financial  genius  who 
devised  this  scheme  was  to  keep  the 
money  on  the  island.  His  seems  a 
transparently  absurd  scheme,  but  the 
principle  underlying  it  is  precisely  the 
same  that  is  advocated  by  powerful 
interests  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to-day.  His  was  the  raw,  crude, 
original  idea ;  theirs  the  development 
from  that  idea.  Great  numbers  of  these 
dollars  were  treated  in  this  way.  They 
are  now  very  rare,  and  valued  by  col¬ 
lectors  of  coins.  It  was  found  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  in  the  smaller 
piece  was  greater  than  its  value  in 
money,  so  an  enterprising  gentleman 
collected  them  and  shipped  them  to 
England  to  be  sold  as  bullion,  but  the 
vessel  in  which  they  were  sent  was 
lost  at  sea  and  the  silver  with  her. 
Later  on  also  private  individuals  put 
in  circulation  their  own  copper  coin, 
some  specimens  of  which  are  now  of 
very  considerable  value,  and  are  sought 
after  by  collectors.  Issues  of  small  notes 
by  different  persons  were  also  made.  Some 
of  these  notes  were  printed  upon  leather. 
They  were  redeemable  in  specie  by  their 
issuers,  and  no  doubt  were  a  convenience 
at  the  time.  Advertisements  of  this  kind 
of  scrip  may  be  seen  in  the  newspapers 
as  late  as  the  thirties.” 

In  1851  the  island  had  succeeded  in 
securing  responsible  government,  a  happy 
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event  which  was  only  secured  in  Canada 
itself  after  armed  insurrection.  At  first 
the  Parliament  to  which  the  Government 
was  made  responsible  consisted  of  a 
Legislative  Council  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  an  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people.  In  1862  the  Council  itself  was 
made  representative ;  but  it  was  elected 
only  by  the  owners  of  freehold  and 
leasehold  property  valued  at  $325  (£65) 
as  a  minimum.  In  1893  the  Upper 
House  was  abolished — that  is  to  say,  it 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Lower  House; 
but  there  are  still  two  sets  of  electors, 
15  of  the  legislators  being  “  Assembly- 
men  ”  chosen  by  the  general  population, 
and  the  other  15  “Councillors”  chosen 
by  the  property  -  holders.  Practically 
every  man  in  the  island  can  vote,  for 
the  franchise  is  in  the  possession  of  any 
one  either  owning  or  occupying  real 
estate  worth  1 100  (£20).  The  result  is 
that  in  a  population  of  93,728  there  are 
about  19,000  voters. 

The  Crown  is  represented  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  Canada.  The  government  is  carried 
on  by  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  9  ministers, 
6  of  whom,  however,  are  without  portfolio. 
The  whole  expenditure  of  the  Government 
amounts  to  about  1420,000  (£84,000)  a 
year,  of  which  about  one-tenth  is  paid 
in  interest  on  the  public  debt,  one-seventh 
on  administration,  legislation,  and  the  law 
courts,  and  the  remainder  on  objects  of 
direct  utility  to  the  people.  The  total 
liabilities  of  the  province  amounted,  at 
December  31,  1913,  to  $962,235.74,  or  about 
£192,447.  Outside  the  capital,  Charlotte¬ 
town,  and  the  three  towns  of  Summerside, 
Souris,  and  Georgetown,  there  is  no 
municipal  system,  and  public  works  arc 
carried  out  by  the  provincial  revenue. 
Three-fourths  of  this  revenue— in  1913 
the  total  receipts  amounted  to  $511,327.99 
(■6102,265)—  is  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  represents  Prince  Edward 
Island’s  share  of  the  federal  revenue. 

There  are  certain  taxes  levied  by  the 
Provincial  Government  itself  on  the 
residents  of  the  island,  but  they  are  very 
low.  There  is  an  income  tax,  but  it  is 
only  i£  per  cent.,  equal  to  about  4d.  in 
the  pound,  and  earned  incomes  of  $350 
and  less  are  exempt.  The  whole  amount 
collected  by  means  of  this  tax  is  about 
$9,000  (£1,800)  a  year,  while  about 

$40,000  (£8,000)  is  raised  by  the  land  tax. 


In- writing  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Government's  expenditure,  we  mentioned 
objects  of  direct  utility  to  the  people. 
By  far  the  largest  item  in  this  direction 
is  education,  upon  which,  in  1913, 
$150,732.01,  or  £30, 146,  was  spent.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  in  that  year  the  total 
expenditure  only  amounted  to  $495,762.07, 
it  is  at  once  seen  how  much  attention  is 
paid  to  this  vital  question  by  Canadian 
statesmen.  It  is  noteworthy  that  despite 
the  decrease  in  population,  despite  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  the  legislators  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  have  not  merely  maintained  but 
increased  the  amount  set  aside  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  young.  In  this  isolated  corner 
of  the  Dominion  the  education  question 
does  not  present  so  many  difficulties  as 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  province  of  Quebec 
or  the  cosmopolitan  and  widely  scattered 
communities  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and 
British  Columbia.  There  is  perhaps  not 
the  same  strong  necessity  for  a  common 
training,  for  78,949  members  of  its  popula¬ 
tion — we  are  taking  the  census  figures 
of  1911 — are  of  British  origin,  and  13,117 
of  French.  The  majority  of  the  children 
therefore  are  already  imbued  by  inherit¬ 
ance  with  British  ideals  and  tradition. 
For  this  reason  the  attitude  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  towards  the  great  question 
of  education  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  munificence  of  Sir 
William  Macdonald,  a  rich  citizen  of 
Montreal  and  one  to  whom  the  whole  of 
Canada  owes  a  heavy  debt  for  his  aid  to 
education.  In  1905  Sir  William  guaran¬ 
teed  to  maintain  for  3  years  certain 
rural  schools  at  different  points  in  the 
province.  Each  school  has  its  garden, 
which  not  only  gives  the  children  a 
practical  and  very  pleasant  introduction 
to  the  work  on  the  land,  but  serves  as  a 
text  for  teaching  in  nature  study,  and 
provides  a  useful  and  delightful  atmo¬ 
sphere,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  whole 
work  of  the  school  is  carried  on.  The 
same  benefactor  has  also  struck  a  blow 
at  one  of  the  worst  drawbacks  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  country  districts,  by  providing  a 
system  of  “  consolidated  schools,"  where 
the  children  of  6  districts  are  assembled 
together,  and  where  therefore  a  sufficient 
teaching  staff  can  be  maintained.  The 
great  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  of  course, 
was  the  distance  from  which  many  of 
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the  children  would  have  to  come,  but 
this  was  got  over  by  a  regular  system  of 
transport  by  vans,  which  go  round  and 
collect  the  children  in  the  morning  and 
bring  them  home  in  the  afternoon.  Where 
population  is  sparse  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  district  to  keep  up  a  properly 
graded  staff,  with  different  teachers  for 
different  classes — in  fact,  there  can  be 
only  one  teacher ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  amount  paid  for  educa¬ 
tion  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  total 
public  expenditure  of  the  island,  the 
salaries  paid  are  not  enough  to  draw 
many  first-rate  men  and  women  into  the 
teaching  profession  and  keep  them  there. 
It  is  found  accordingly  that  a  good  many 
teachers  only  enter  this  profession  as  a 
step  towards  some  other,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  go  off  to  study  medicine 
or  engineering  or  law.  The  teachers' 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  Government,  but 
the  various  districts  tax  themselves  in 
order  to  build  and  repair  their  own  schools 
and  pay  running  expenses. 

Jacques  Cartier,  describing  the  land  as 
he  saw  it  on  his  first  visit  in  1534,  says  : 
“The  whole  of  the  land  is  low  and  the 
most  beautiful  it  is  possible  to  see,  and 
full  of  beautiful  trees  and  meadows.  We 
went  ashore  in  four  places  to  see  the 
trees,  which  are  of  the  very  finest  and 
sweet-smelling,  and  found  that  they  were 
cedars,  pines,  white  elms,  ashes,  willows 
and  many  others  unknown  to  11s.  The 
lands  where  there  are  no  woods  are  very 
beautiful  and  full  of  peason,  white  and  red 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
and  wild  grain  like  rye  ;  it  seems  there¬ 
to  have  been  sown  and  ploughed.  This  is 
a  land  of  the  best  temperature  possible, 
and  of  great  heat,  and  there  are  many 
doves,  thrushes,  and  other  wild  birds  ;  it 
only  wants  harbours.” 

Not  many  people  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  enthusiastic  Cartier  that  the 
island  is  “  the  most  beautiful  it  is  possible 
to  see."  Yet  few  who  know  it  will  deny 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  place  with  many 
charming  spots.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  gently  undulating.  North  of 
Summerside  the  land  nowhere  rises  more 
than  175  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  lying  between  Summerside 
and  Charlottetown,  especially  near  North 
Wiltshire,  is  hilly,  rising  in  places  nearly 
400  ft.  and  containing  the  highest  land 
on  the  island.  From  Charlottetown  east¬ 
ward  the  land  is  comparatively  low  and 
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level.  The  meadows  that  captured 
Cartier’s  fancy  still  exist,  and  against 
the  reddish  hue  of  the  soil  appear  even 
greener  than  those  that  won  for  Ireland 
its  pseudonym  of  the  “Emerald  Isle.'’ 
There  is  not  much  forest,  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term,  but  here  and 
there  coppices  and  clumps  of  trees  are 
visible,  giving  a  charming  variety  to  the 
agricultural  scene,  and  wild  bits  of  wood¬ 
land  are  still  to  be  found.  Peaceful, 


end  and  from  side  to  side.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Sheldon,  a  high  English  authority  on 
agriculture,  said  of  the  island  some  years 
ago,  that  in  proportion  to  its  size  it  prob¬ 
ably  has  more  cultivable  land  than  any 
province  in  the  Dominion. 

“  The  soil  generally  is  a  red  sand}'  loam, 
of  one  character  throughout,  but  differing 
in  quality.  On  the  whole,  the  grass  land 
of  the  island  and  the  character  of  the 
sward,  consisting  as  it  does  of  indigenous 


probably  better  oats  than  most  other  parts 
of  the  Dominion.  Of  the  former,  the  crops 
are  from  18  to  30  bushels,  and  of  the 
latter  25  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Barley, 
too,  makes  a  very  nice  crop.  The  island 
is  noted  for  its  large  crops  of  excellent 
potatoes,  which  not  uncommonly  foot  up 
to  250  bushels  an  acre  of  fine  handsome 
tubers.  Swedes  make  a  fine  crop,  not 
uncommonly  reaching  750  bushels  per 
acre  of  sound  and  solid  roots.” 


1.  Hoisting 


THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY. 


Oysters  by  Draii-nkt  to  the  Deck. 

3.  Coming  out  oe  Shemody  Creek  into 


2.  Thk  FLBF.T  of  Quahang  Boats  off  Curtain  Island,  Richmond  Bay. 
Richmond  Bay,  the  Great  Oyster  Area  of  Prince.  Edward  Island. 


pretty,  and  placid,  the  island  presents 
to  the  eye  little  that  is  grand  or  majestic 
— nothing  perhaps  that  would  attract  the 
veteran  traveller  ;  yet  it  is  the  chosen 
refuge  for  hundreds  of  jaded  city-dwellers 
in  search  of  natural  beauty,  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  and  exhilarating  air. 

There  is  only  about  14  per  cent,  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  that  is  not  yet 
occupied  by  farmers.  Farm  succeeds  farm 
with  a  regularity  that  no  other  province 
can  boast ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  isolated  districts,  the  whole  island 
may  be  said  to  be  cultivated  from  end  to 


clover  and  a  variety  of  finer  grasses, 
reminded  me  strongly  of  some  portions 
of  old  England.  The  people,  too,  arc  more 
English  in  appearance  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception 
of  New  Brunswick.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  a  cooler  climate  and  the  con¬ 
tiguity  of  the  sea.  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  covered  with  a  soil  that  is  easy  to 
cultivate,  sound  and  healthy,  capable  of 
giving  excellent  crops  of  roots,  grain,  and 
grass,  and  honest  soil  that  will  not  fail 
to  respond  to  the  skill  of  the  husbandman. 
The  island  grows  very  good  wheat,  and 
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One  of  the  leading  scientists  in  the 
Dominion,  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson, 
principal  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
wrote  :  “  The  great  wealth  of  Prince 

Edward  Island  consists  in  its  fertile  soil, 
and  the  preservation  of  this  in  a  productive 
state  is  an  object  of  imperative  importance. 
The  ordinary  soil  of  the  island  is  a  bright 
red  loam,  passing  into  stiff  clay  on  the 
one  hand  and  sandy  loam  on  the  other. 
Naturally  it  contains  all  the  mineral 
requisites  for  cultivated  crops,  while  its 
abundance  of  peroxide  of  iron  enables 
it  rapidly  to  digest  organic  manures,  and 
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also  to  retain  well  their  ammoniacal 
products.  The  chief  natural  manures 
afforded  by  the  island,  and  which  may 
be  used  in  addition  to  the  farm  manures 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  to 
restore  it  when  exhausted,  are  :  (i)  Mussel 
mud,  or  oyster-shell  mud  of  the  bays. 
Experience  has  proved  this  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  (2)  Peat  and  marsh  mud 
and  swamp  soil.  These  afford  organic 
matters  to  the  run-out  soil  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  (3)  Seaweed,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  on  many  parts  of  the 
shores,  and  is  of  great  manurial  value, 
whether  fresh  or  composted.  (4)  Fish  offal. 
The  heads  and  bones  of  cod  are  more 
especially  of  much  practical  importance. 
(5)  Limestone.  The  brown,  earthy  lime- 


island.  A  good  dressing  of  it  secures 
fertility  in  a  striking  manner  to  the  poorest 
soils  ;  clover  grows  after  it  quite  luxuriously, 
and  as  it  were  indigenously ;  by  its  aid 
heavy  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes  are 
raised  ;  and  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  manuc  of  great  value,  and  applicable 
to  any  kind  of  crop.  Nor  is  it  soon 
exhausted,  for  the  shells  in  it  decay  year 
by  year,  throwing  off  a  film  of  fertilizing 
matter.” 

The  year  1913  was  one  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  agriculture  in  the  province.  In 
the  past,  owing  to  lack  of  financial  means, 
little  has  been  done  for  the  encouragement 
of  this  industry.  A  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  been  established  and  some 
farmers’  institutes  organized,  but  educa- 


other.  Its  meadows  supply  an  abundance 
of  natural  food  for  the  cattle,  while  the 
innumerable  streams  that  are  found  every¬ 
where  afford  plenty  of  water.  To  these 
advantages  must  be  added  the  climatic 
conditions,  the  contour  of  the  land,  and  t he 
shade  afforded  by  numerous  coppices. 
Moreover,  during  the  past  25  years,  an 
infinitely  greater  market  for  milk  and  cream 
has  been  created  than  previously  existed. 
Formerly  there  were  no  butter  or  cheese 
factories,  but  now  these  exist  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other,  most  of  them 
being  -co-operative  establishments.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of 
milk  supplied  to  factories  since  1905,  its 
gross  value,  and  its  net  value  when  con¬ 
verted  into  cheese  and  butter. 


^os- 

1906. 

1907. 

lyc8. 

1909. 

I9IO. 

iyil. 

1912. 

1913. 

Milk  supply 

lb.  28,151,720 

32,083,640 

32,640,483 

35.726,548 

47,192,987 

49,738,91° 

40,819,655 

37,192,600 

3N.5  L5.3* 

Gross  value 

$  281,924.33 

357,302.86 

364,715.08 

4°3>347'4I 

502,593.74 

514,401.69 

470,397.1° 

456,649.13 

465,804.8 

Net  value  per  100 
milk  (cheese)  ... 

lb. 

$  80.6 

82.87 

84-3i 

89.85 

84.83 

81.57 

102.6 

102.7 

IOI . 

Net  value  per  100 
milk  (butter)  ... 

lb. 

$  70.6 

1 

79.72 

86.84 

89.96 

84.49 

81.32 

97-5 

97.6 
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stones  of  the  island  are  of  much  value  in 
affording  a  supply  of  this  material,  as 
well  as  small  quantities  of  phosphates 
and  alkalis.  Where  manures  require  to 
be  purchased  from  abroad,  those  that 
will  be  found  to  produce  the  greatest 
effects  are  those  capable  of  affording 
phosphates  and  alkalis,  more  especially 
bone-earth,  superphosphates  of  lime,  and 
guano  ;  but  when  fish  offal  and  seaweed 
can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities, 
or  when  good  dressings  of  oyster  deposit 
are  applied,  these  foreign  aids  may  well 
be  dispensed  with,  at  least  for  many 
years.” 

Of  the  deposit  of  “mussel  mud,”  Mr. 
Sheldon  says  :  “  The  island  possesses  one 

advantage  which  is  unique  and  very 
valuable.  I  refer  now  to  its  thick  beds 
of  mussel  or  oyster  mud,  which  are 
found  in  all  bays  and  river  mouths.  1  he 
deposit,  which  is  commonly  many  feet 
thick,  consists  of  the  organic  remains  ,  of 
countless  generations  of  oysters,  mussels, 
clams,  and  other  bivalves  of  the  ocean, 
and  of  crustaceous  animals  generally.  1  he 
shells  are  generally  more  or  less  intact, 
embedded  in  a  dense  deposit  of  mud-like 
stuff,  which  is  found  to  be  a  fertilizer  ol 
singular  value  and  potency.  1  lie  supply 
of  it  is  said  to  be  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 


tional  facilities  in  the  different  branches  of 
husbandry  were  lacking.  In  1913,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Federal  Government  announced 
its  permanent  policy  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  assistance  to  agriculture  in 
the  several  provinces.  By  it  the  sum  of 
$26,529.83  was  set  apart  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,  which  sum  is  to  be  increased 
each  year  by  $1,306  till  1917,  when  the 
amount  would  remain  stationary.  It  has 
been  decided  to  expend  this  money  as 
detailed  in  the  following  table,  and  it  is 
confidently  anticipated  that  agriculture  in 
the  island  will  be  materially  benefited 
by  the  arrangements  made. 


Pigs,  poultry,  and  sheep  are  profitable 
animals  to  keep  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  are  frequently  raised  in  conjunction 
with  dairy  farming.  The  raising  of  horses 
is  also  very  successfully  carried  on,  the 
lumber  camps  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  offering  a  good  market  for 
draught  animals.  Fruit  growing  is  perhaps 
more  speculative  than  other  branches  of 
farming,  but  provided  proper  care  is  taken 
n  the  selection  of  trees  and  adequate  pre¬ 
cautions  to  protect  them  from  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  there  is  no  reason  why 
good  crops  should  not  be  gathered.  No 
little  success  has  already  been  gained  with 


1.  Agricultural  education  in  connection  with  Prince  of  Wales 

Dollars. 

College  4,000.00 

2.  Short  courses  in  agriculture  . 

...  3,500.00 

3.  Live  stock  judging  classes  . 

.  ...  1 ,000.00 

4.  Demonstration  work  in  horticulture  and  sheep  and 

poultry 

husbandry  ...  .  . 

...  1,500.00 

5.  Building  an  addition  to  Agricultural  Hall 

..  3,000.00 

6.  District  representative  work 

...  4,000.00 

7.  Women’s  institutes  ... 

...  3,000.00 

8.  Office  assistance  . 

...  1,000.00 

9.  Introducing  nature  study  in  the  public  schools 

.  5i529*^5 

Total  . 

$26,529.85 

Prince  Edward  Island  is,  par  excellence,  small  fruits  of  the  berry  type.  As  loi  othei 

a  dairy  farming  country.  In  practically 
every  respect  it  is  more  suited  to  this 
branch  of  agricultural  industry  than  to  any 


field  crops,  the  following  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  their  acreage  and  value  at  market  prices 
on  November  14,  1913. 
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Crop. 

Wheat . 

Acreage. 

29,500 

Bushels. 

500,000 

Value. 

Dollars. 

450,000 

Oats  . 

175,000 

6,550,000 

2,420,000 

Bariev  ... 

4,200 

140,000 

80,000 

Mixed  grain 

12,000 

550,000 

203>500 

Buckwheat 

3.500 

85,000 

42,500 

Peas,  beans,  and  vetches 

500 

10,000 

15,000 

Potatoes... 

34,000 

4,500,000 

1,350,000 

Roots 

8,500 

4,250,000 

625,000 

Hay  . 

1 90,000 

250,000 

3,000,000 

Total  ... 

8,186,000 

Prince  Edward  Island,  however,  is  not 
the  place  in  which  a  farmer  without  any 
means  should  seek  a  home.  There  are  no 
free  lands  as  in  Western  Canada  and  even 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  while  farms 
are  cheap  compared  with  prices  in  Great 
Britain,  a  man  with  no  money  would  have 
to  start  with  a  burden  of  debt  for  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  his  farm,  which 
would  be  a  handicap  for  years.  The  island 
is  eminently  adapted  for  a  practical  farmer 
with  some  capital,  who  can  buy  his  farm 
and  start  unburdened  with  debt.  Such  a 
man  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  can 
scarcely  fail  of  success. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  home  of  an 
industry  of  rather  peculiar  interest. 

Fox  ranching,  or  fur  farming,  as  it  is 
often  called,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
new  form  of  enterprise,  but  one  which, 
from  all  appearances,  will  rapidly  become 
important.  In  fact,  a  paragraph  in  the 
report  for  1913  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  Prince  Edward  Island, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  already  the 
industry  had  witnessed  great  developments. 
The  report  says  : 

“  The  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  in 
captivity  has  now  attained  such  large  pro¬ 
portions  and  importance  in  this  province 
as  a  live-stock  industry,  that  its  fame  has 
spread  to  all  countries  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  most  lucrative 
enterprise  during  the  past  3  or  4  years, 
and  its  economic  results  have  been  in 
many  ways  remarkable.  It  has  created 
great  corporate  activity  in  a  field  where 
such  enterprise  had  been  conspicuously 
lacking,  insomuch  that  there  were  more 
new  industrial  and  trading  companies 
chartered  in  the  province  in  the  year  1912 
than  in  40  years  before,  while  in  1913  the 
new  companies  exceeded  both  in  their 
numbers  and  capitalization  all  that  had 
been  incorporated  since  the  province  was 


united  with  Canada,  including  those  of 
1912.  And  during  the  same  two  years 
more  capital  from  outside  the  island  was 
invested  in  corporate  enterprises  within  its 
shores  than  had  been  brought  in  during  the 
period  of  a  generation  before.  While  this 
corporate  activity  has  been  mainly  in  the 
line  of  fox  breeding,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  a  goodly  number  of  companies  have 
been  chartered  for  the  purposes  of  oyster 
cultivation  and  for  manufacturing  and 
trading. 

“  During  the  past  year,  mainly  owing  to 
the  silver  fox  industry,  together  with 
enhanced  prices  for  farm  and  fishery 
products,  money  has  been  more  plentiful 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Canada  or  in  the  adjacent  republic, 
and  inquiries  have  come  from  the  ends  of 
the  Dominion  as  to  the  reasons  for  this 
prosperity  here,  while  other  sections  of  the 
civilized  world  were  suffering  from  tight 
money  and  commercial  depression.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  rapidly  made  through  the  agency 
of  the  fox  industry,  and  it  has  been 
distributed  among  thousands  of  share¬ 
holders  mainly  resident  in  the  island. 
With  more  money  in  hand,  our  people  have 
purchased  more  largely  than  ever  before, 
with  the  general  result  that  trade  has  been 
increased  in  volume  and  the  mercantile 
and  trading  community  have  shared  in 
the  general  prosperity.” 

It  was  some  25  years  ago  that  the 
experiment  was  made  of  trying  to  breed 
the  silver  fox  in  captivity,  but  for  many 
years  with  little  success  and  under  great 
difficulties.  The  foxes  in  many  cases 
escaped.  They  would  not  at  first  produce 
young  in  captivity,  or  if  they  had  young, 
they  died  or  were  destroyed  after  birth. 
Eventually  the  modern  fox  ranch  was 
evolved — an  enclosure  of  meshed  wire 
attached  to  posts,  the  wire  being  turned 
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inward  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  animals 
climbing  over,  and  turned  in  at  the 
bottom  underground  to  prevent  them 
burrowing  under  it.  It  was  learned  also 
that  foxes  are  monogamous,  and  must  not 
be  kept  in  numbers  together,  but  that  each 
pair  must  be  kept  in  a  separate  pen  in 
which  is  also  a  kennel  or  sleeping-place. 
A  fox  ranch  is  usually  located  in  a  grove, 
so  as  to  afford  something  approaching  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  animal. 

When  a  few  foxes  have  been  reared 
and  killed  for  their  pelts,  it  was  found 
that  the  fur  was  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  something  in  the  native  breed  of 
foxes,  or  in  the  soil  or  climate  or  all 
these  together,  tending  to  produce  a  pelt 
of  better  texture  and  lustre  that  is  found 
in  silver  foxes  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  also  found  that  the  ranch- 
bred  silver  fox  had  a  much  better  pelt 
than  that  of  foxes  grown  in  the  wilds. 
Twenty-seven  skins  from  these  ranches, 
sold  by  C.  Lampson  &  Co.,  London,  in 
April  1910,  brought  £y,6oi,  ($38,000),  an 
average  of  $1,400  each.  At  this  stage  in 
the  development  of  fur  farming  there 
came  a  great  demand  for  live  foxes  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  since  1910  no  fox 
pelts  have  been  sold,  excepting  those  of 
animals  which  had  met  with  accident  or 
had  grown  too  old  to  produce  young. 
The  first  breeding  silver  foxes  of  the 
best  class  were  sold  from  $3,000  to  $4,000 
per  pair,  but  the  demand  so  far  exceeded 
the  supply  that  prices  have  since  gone 
up  to  $10,000  per  pair  for  pups  at  their 
birth,  and  $20,000  to  $25,000  per  pair  at 
one  year  old  and  upwards. 

An  official  census  of  the  industry  taken 
in  August  last  showed  that  there  were 
277  fox  ranches  in  the  island  containing 
1,602  foxes  classed  as  silvers,  old  and 
young,  besides  hundreds  of  others  in 
inferior  grades,  known  as  cross  foxes  and 
red  foxes.  Fur  companies  have  multiplied 
by  scores.  On  May  7,  1914,  there  were 
204  companies  doing  business  in  fur 
farming  in  the  province,  having  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  in  the  aggregate  of  $32,955,700, 
of  which  about  $25,000,000  is  paid  up,  and 
probably  four-fifths  of  this  stock  is  held 
by  residents  of  the  province  and  island 
people  residing  abroad. 

Within  a  year  past  the  business  of 
fur  farming  has  been  extended  to  other 
lines  than  fox  breeding,  and  now  includes 
the  production  in  captivity  of  beaver, 
racoon,  mink,  muskrat,  Russian  sable, 
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FUR  FARMERS’  BUREAU  AND  EXCHANGE,  LTD.,  CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.l. 

i.  A  Meeting  oe  Directors,  Si  i'erintendexts,  and  Salesmen.  *•  3-  ANU  5-  “‘•ack  Koxk- 
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fisher,  skunk,  and  Karakule  sheep,  the 
latter  producing'  the  celebrated  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Persian  lamb  fur.  Early  in  February, 
1913,  the  first  Persian  lamb  native  to  the 
island  was  born,  and  this  with  more 
recent  arrivals  are  excellent  specimens 
of  this  fur,  lustrous  black  and  closely 
curled.  The  fur  ranches  are  in  all  cases 
located  on  the  farms  and  form  a  very 
important  element  in  farm  production. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  fur-bearing 
animals  in  captivity  at  present  prices 
represent  a  value  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  all  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry  on  the  well-stocked  farms  of 
the  province. 

While  Prince  Edward  Island  is  devoid 
of  minerals,  its  fisheries  are  of  no  mean 
importance,  and  substantial  catches  are 
made  of  lobsters,  oysters,  herring, 
mackerel,  cod,  smelts,  and  eels.  The 
annual  value  varies  from  $1,000,000  to 
#1,250,000,  to  which  the  lobster  fishery 
contributes  $500,000  to  $750,000.  The 
oyster  fishery  is  also  important. 

The  only  city  on  the  island  is 
Charlottetown,  the  capital,  which  is  fully 
described  in  a  special  article.  There  are 
several  towns,  however,  each  with  a 
population  of  over  1,000.  Upon  Bedeque 
Bay,  some  30  miles  west  of  Charlottetown, 
is  Summerside,  a  thriving  modern  town 
with  some  2,800  inhabitants.  Bedeque 
Bay  forms  a  very  pleasant  harbour,  and 
Summerside  itself  is  nicely  laid  out  with 
good  stores  and  shady  streets.  It  is 
a  popular  summer  resort,  but  unlike  so 
many  of  its  kind,  is  quite  unpretentious. 
There  is  good  boating  for  yachts,  sail-boats, 
launches,  row-boats,  and  canoes,  and  many 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  had  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  is  the  centre 
of  the  fox  industry  and  carries  on  an 
export  trade  in  farm  produce  and 
Malpeque  oysters,  lobsters,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  Malpeque  oyster  is  one  of 
the  best-known  Canadian  varieties  and 
comes  from  the  bay  of  that  name  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island.  From 
Summerside  a  steamboat  service  affords 
communication  with  the  mainland  at  Point 
du  Chene  in  New  Brunswick. 

At  Alberton,  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  some  700  people 
have  made  their  homes.  It  is  an  interesting 
little  village  and  is  mainly  engaged  in 
the  fishing  industry,  lobster  packing,  and 
black  fox  breeding  and  raising.  Near  to 
it  is  the  Kildare  River  and  the  pretty 


district  of  Montrose.  The  harbour  of 
Alberton  is  probably  the  most  available 
place  for  shipping  along  the  whole  north 
shore.  American  vessels  often  take  refuge 
here  from  heavy  storms.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  side  of  the 
island  is  the  absence  of  good  harbours 
and  the  presence  of  long  and  narrow 
sand  bars,  or  dunes,  that  lie  about  a  mile 
or  less  from  the  land  towards  the  western 
end  of  the  island  and  continue  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  for  a  distance  of 
25  miles  or  more  to  the  east.  The  Indian 
name  Cascumpec,  or  “  Floating  through 
Sand,”  sufficiently  describes  the  outer 
waters  of  many  of  the  rivers  that  empty 
on  the  northern  side.  The  sand  bars  have 
narrow  inlets  in  places  through  which 
small  vessels  may  pass  into  the  protected 
inner  waters  known  as  lagoons  or  narrows. 
The  harbour  of  Alberton  has  a  convenient 
entrance,  with  a  lighthouse,  and  vessels 
of  average  size  may  enter  at  any  tide. 
The  sand  bars  towards  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  are  different  in  character. 
Instead  of  being  in  one  long  line  with 
narrow  breaks,  they  are  found  in  com¬ 
pletely  detached  sections,  generally  across 
the  mouth  of  bay  or  river,  and  sometimes 
making  out  from  the  side  of  a  headland 
to  the  opposite  shore,  and  thus  nearly 
closing  the  entrance. 

On  the  east  coast  is  Souris,  pleasantly 
situated  on  Colville  Bay,  and  with  a 
population  of  1,400.  Souris  is  a  port  of 
call  for  the  steamer  that  plies  between 
Pictou,  N.S.,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and,  like  Alberton,  is  principally  engaged 
in  the  fishing  industry.  Considerable 
quantities  of  cod-fish,  hake,  and  haddock 
have  been  taken  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  small  catches  of  mackerel  are 
made  in  the  autumn.  It  is  an  old  Acadian 
village,  and  offers  excellent  surf  bathing 
and  plenty  of  sport  to  users  of  both  the 
gun  and  the  fishing-rod. 

There  is  also  situated  on  the  east  coast  the 
charming  village  of  Georgetown.  About 
a  thousand  people  reside  in  this  pleasant- 
spot  and  engage  in  a  small  shipping  trade 
and  lobster  packing.  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  best  in  this  part  of  Canada,  and 
as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
ice  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter, 
it  is  the  “winter  port”  of  the  island. 
Steamers  ply  between  here  and  Pictou 
after  the  close  of  navigation  at  Charlotte¬ 
town  and  Summerside,  and  the  village  is 
also  a  port  of  call  for  the  boat  running 
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between  Pictou  and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
The  harbour  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Cardigan,  Montague,  and  Brudenell  Rivers, 
three  streams  which  flow  through  some  very 
pleasing  scenery. 

Communication  upon  the  island  itself 
is  afforded  by  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway,  which  runs  from  Tignish,  in  the 
west,  to  Souris,  Georgetown,  and  Murray 
Harbour,  in  the  east.  The  present  mileage 
with  the  various  branches  amounts  to 
274-6  miles,  and  the  line  is  constructed 
on  the  3  ft.  6  in.  narrow  gauge.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
is  really  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway. 

Communication  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland  is  at  present,  as  will  be 
gathered  from  preceding  paragraphs, 
effected  by  means  of  steamboats  plying 
from  Point  du  Chene,  N.B.,  to  Summerside 
and  from  Pictou,  N.S.,  to  Charlottetown 
and  Georgetown.  During  the  winter  it 
is  occasionally  necessary  to  abandon  the 
service  to  Summerside  and  Charlottetown 
and  run  only  to  Georgetown.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  powerful  steamers  now 
employed  crush  their  way  through  the 
ice  with  marvellous  ease. 

During  about  two  months  in  midwinter 
the  crossing  of  the  ice-crushing  steamers 
is  supplemented  by  a  service  of  ice-boats. 
These  boats  have  double  keels,  which 
serve  for  runners,  and  sometimes  the  ice¬ 
fields  are  packed  in  solidly  between  the 
two  shores,  enabling  the  boats  to  cross 
on  the  ice  without  putting  them  into  the 
water  at  all.  Four  leathern  straps  are 
attached  to  each  side  of  a  boat  for  pulling 
it  over  the  ice  ;  and,  of  course,  the  boats 
are  strong  and  adapted  to  float  the  ice- 
strewn  wave  when  nearly  open  water  has 
to  be  crossed.  Rough  or  hummocky  ice 
renders  the  crossing  very  laborious  and 
difficult,  but  frequently  lanes  of  open 
water  enable  the  crews  to  row.  Should 
snowstorms  arise  there  is  danger  of 
losing  the  bearings,  and  travelling  far 
out  of  the  course.  Compasses,  provisions, 
fur  wraps,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  regular 
equipment  of  this  ice-boat  service.  For 
a  distance  of  about  x  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  Strait  the  ice  is  attached  solidly 
to  the  shore  and  is  known  as  the  “  board 
ice.”  The  crossing  is  made  between  Capes 
Tormentine  and  Traverse,  where  the  Strait 
is  only  9  miles  wide.  This  leaves  only 
7  miles  for  the  ice-boat  ferry,  but 
owing  to  the  tide,  which  runs  about  4 
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miles  an  hour,  carrying  with  it  the  ice¬ 
fields,  the  distance  travelled  by  the  boats 
is  considerably  increased.  Teams  carry 
the  passengers  from  the  edge  of  the 
board  ice  to  the  railway  stations.  A  trip 
by  the  capes  in  winter  is  certainly  an 
unique  experience. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  establish  a  car  ferry  across 
this  narrow  portion  of  Northumberland 


communication  for  passengers,  mails,  and 
freights  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

When  the  car  ferry  is  established  and 
the  gauge  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Railway  made  of  standard  width,  cars 
will  go  through  from  the  point  of  production 
to  their  destination  without  breaking  bulk 
or  rehandling  of  their  contents,  which  is 
now  a  great  impediment  to  transportation 
to  and  from  the  island.  For  this  improve- 


portionate  development  in  agriculture,  the 
fisheries,  and  manufactures,  along  with  a 
considerable  rise  in  land  values  and  in 
the  value  of  all  products  of  the  island 
are  expected  to  result  from  these  important 
improvements  in  the  transportation  to  and 
from  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 


SOME  PROMINENT  FUR-FARMING  MEN. 

,  A.  Compton  Lundie.  2.  The  Hon.  Charles  Dalton.  M.P.P.  3-  Waldron  B.  Prowsk  4.  John  R.  Dinnis.  5.  Benjamin  Isaac  Kaynik. 

6.  J.  E  Campbell.  7.  Frank  F.  Tuplin.  8.  John  M.  Martin,  M.D. 


Strait,  and  thus  connect  the  Government 
railway  system  on  the  mainland  of  Canada 
(the  Intercolonial  Railway)  with  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Railway.  This  scheme 
necessitates  the  alteration  of  the  gauge 
of  the  latter  line  to  4  ft.  8i  in.  in  order 
that  it  may  tally  with  that  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  and  other  important  railways  of 
Canada. 

The  ferry  steamer  will  be  equipped  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  ice 
conditions  in  winter,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  able  to  maintain  continuous 


ment  the  sum  of  $1,400,000  (^280,000) 
was  voted  by  the  Dominion  Parliament 
at  its  session  of  1912  and  made  available 
for  expenditure  to  begin  the  work  in  1913. 
Under  engineering  advice  the  location 
for  the  ferry  has  been  made  and  surveys 
are  now  in  progress  to  determine  the 
character  and  cost  of  the  docks,  terminals, 
and  other  essentials  of  the  work,  with  a 
view  to  an  early  call  being  made  for 
tenders  for  construction. 

A  great  impetus  to  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  province  with  a  pro- 


CONNAUGHT  PEDIGREED  BLACK 
FOXES,  LTD. 

Among  the  many  companies  that  have 
recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  profitable  industry  of  fur 
farming  is  that  known  as  the  Connaught 
Pedigreed  Black  Foxes,  Ltd.,  of  Charlotte¬ 
town,  P.K.I.  The  company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$300,000,  of  which  $250,000  is  being  issued 
at  once,  the  balance  constituting  a  Reserved 
Treasury  Stock.  The  shares  have  a  par 
value  of  $50,  and  are  issued  for  a  deposit 
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of  20  per  cent,  on  application  and  the 
balance  of  80  per  cent,  on  August  i, 
I9I4- 

While  the  company  intends  mainly  to 
devote  itself  to  the  raising  of  the  expensive 
silver-black  fox,  other  fur-bearing  animals 
such  as  mink,  marten,  lisher,  and  skunk 
will  not  be  neglected.  Ten  to  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  in  fact,  are  to  be  reserved 
for  the  purchase  of  suitable  animals  of 
these  species,  which  it  is  expected  will 
prove  a  very  profitable  subsidiary  to  the 
main  business  of  fox  breeding. 


The  company  has  purchased  15  pairs 
of  1914  young  foxes,  each  of  which  is  pedi¬ 
greed,  and  has  been  selected  from  the  best 
stock  raised  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
acknowledged  home  of  the  industry.  These 
have  been  capitalized  at  #15,000  a  pair. 

The  ranch  will  be  managed  by  a  salaried 
employee  of  the  company,  a  far  cheaper 
method  than  that  frequently  employed 
whereby  the  rancher  receives  a  commission 
ranging  up  to  33^  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  young  produced.  Under  the  former 
method  it  is  estimated  that  the  working 
expenses  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  earnings,  and  as  the  manager 
will  work  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert 
advisory  board  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
results  should  be  less  satisfactory.  The 
advisory  board  includes  Mr.  J.  Walter 


Jones,  II. A.,  B.S.A.,  Mr.  John  S.  Cousins, 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Stewart.  The  first-named 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  the  industry,  has  lectured  upon  it  before 
the  Commissions  of  Conservation  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  has  written  a 
much-quoted  book  upon  the  subject. 

In  estimating  the  prospective  profit  that 
the  venture  should  return,  the  directors 
have  allowed  for  but  one  pair  of  pups  to 
each  pair  of  breeders.  The  average  litter 
is  considerably  higher  than  this.  Taking 
the  market  price  of  the  young  as  #10,000 


a  pair — again  the  figure  is  very  conserva¬ 
tive — the  profits  for  the  year  would  be 
#150,000,  less  5  per  cent,  for  ranch  ex¬ 
penses.  If  the  demand  for  breeding  stock 
fell  off  a  substantial  dividend  would  still 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  pelts,  since  the 
present  market  price  of  a  good  skin  is 
approximately  #2,500. 

The  directors  are  all  men  of  standing 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
president,  Mr.  John  C.  Sims,  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Charlottetown  Silver-Black 
Fox  Company,  Ltd.,  while  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Gilbert  Gaudet,  and  two 
of  the  other  directors,  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
Coffin  and  Mr.  Ernest  S.  Coffin,  are  also 
on  the  directorate  of  the  latter  company. 
The  remaining  directors  include  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  John  M.  Martin,  a  well- 
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known  medical  man  of  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  Norman  E.  Prowse,  of  Beaumaris, 
Ontario  ;  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Davis,  of  Halifax, 
N.S. ;  and  Messrs.  T.  B.  Riley  and  Ernest  A. 
Foster,  of  Charlottetown. 

JOHN  R.  DINNIS  PEDIGREED  FOXES, 
LTD. 

With  headquarters  at  Charlottetown,  the 
John  R.  Dinnis  Pedigreed  Foxes,  Ltd.,  was 
incorporated  July  22,  1913,  with  an  autho¬ 
rized  capital  of  #300,000,  of  which  #218,000 
was  subscribed  and  fully  paid  up.  By 
virtue  of  supplementary  Letters  Patent 
dated  April  21,  1914,  the  Lieutenant- 

Governor  and  Council  have  authorized  the 
extension  of  the  capital  to  #750,000.  The 
capital  is  composed  entirely  of  common 
stock  and  non-assessable  ;  the  par  value  of 
shares  is  #100. 

At  its  ranch  on  the  Mount  Edward  Road 
the  company  owns  1 1  pairs  of  “  proven 
breeders,"  all  selected  from  the  Dinnis 
breeding  strain  of  foxes,  the  result  of  the 
experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Dinnis  during  seven  years  of  patient  and 
intelligent  breeding  operations. 

1  he  John  R.  Dinnis  Pedigreed  Foxes, 
Ltd.,  was  the  first  company  to  register  its 
foxes  with  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Silver- 
Fox  Breeders’  Association,  the  certificates 
of  registration  numbering  1  to  21.  The 
foundation  stock  was  selected  from  the 
pioneer  ranchmen  Messrs.  Charles  Dalton 
and  R.  T.  Oulton,  Alberton,  and  from  the 
famous  Rayner  Ranch,  Alberton,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  crossing  of  these  two 
noted  strains  has  produced  a  beautiful, 
vigorous,  and  large  animal,  that  combines 
the  fine,  rich,  lustrous  fur  of  the  one  breed 
with  the  phenomenal  fecundity  of  the 
other.  The  ancestors  of  some  of  these 
foxes  sold  for  the  highest  prices  on  the 
London  market. 

The  Dinnis  pedigreed  foxes  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  thin,  mobile  ears  ;  a  full  neck, 
short  and  arched  from  the  back  ;  width 
over  the  shoulders  and  through  the  heart  ; 
a  long,  delicately  turned  head  ;  a  springy 
pelt  and  pink  skin  covered  with  a  wealth 
of  fine  lustrous  fur,  particularly  marked 
on  the  limbs  and  under  the  body  ;  and  a 
large,  heavy  “brush.”  Of  the  n  pairs 
owned  by  the  company,  one  is  3  years  old, 
two  2  years  old,  and  the  remaining  eight 
only  1  year  old  ;  and  as  the  female  fox  is 
usually  productive  for  9  or  11  years,  and 
the  male  for  a  longer  period,  these  animals 
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CONNAUGHT  PEDIGREED  BLACK  FOXES,  LTD.,  CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

i.  Mr.  J.  C.  Sims,  the  President,  playing  with  Prince  Charlie. 

2.  T.R.H.  Lie  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Princess  Patricia  visiting  Ranch. 


JOHN  R.  DINNIS  PEDIGREED  FOXES,  LTD.,  CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

i.  onk  ok  Mr.  Dinnis’s  Pets  taking  a  Sk\  Bath.  2.  A  Paik  of  Beaches  on  Mr.  Dinntss  Ranch. 

3.  Davids,  a  Magnificent  Specimen  Owned  by  Mr.  Dinnis.  3.  Another  Pair  of  Beatties  on  Mr.  Dinniss  Ranch 
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will  be  useful  in  the  breeding  pens  for  the 
next  nine  years  at  least. 

The  Dinnis  Ranch  is  about  ten  minutes’ 
drive  from  the  city  of  Charlottetown,  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  harbour,  and 
consists  of  160  acres  of  land.  The  fox 
ranch  occupies  10  acres  of  woodland  on 
the  highest  point  of  this  farm,  where  the 
natural  drainage  of  the  ground  is  perfect, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  spring  freshets 
so  fatal  to  young  foxes.  The  air  is  always 
pure  and  fresh,  for  the  winds  which  sweep 
the  hill-top  carry  away  all  harmful  and 


disagreeable  odours  and  tumble  the  chilling 
fogs  into  the  valleys  below.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Dinnis  has  never  had  a  single  case 
of  sickness  among  his  animals  since  he 
acquired  the  present  ranch  (three  years 
ago)  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  the  ranch  and  surroundings. 
There  is  a  staff  of  expert  and  trust¬ 
worthy  men  on  the  premises  who  assist 
in  the  work  of  maintaining  and  guarding 
the  ranch.  Standing  out  prominently  is 
the  night-watchman’s  house,  which  over¬ 
looks  the  ranch  and  the  public  road. 
Supplementing  the  eye  of  this  officer  is 
the  vigilance  of  another  ranchman  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  patrol  the  ranch. 
1  here  are  brilliant  electric  lights  surround¬ 
ing  the  ranch  which  are  turned  on  every 
night  to  enable  the  trained  night  watch  to 


protect  the  foxes  from  disturbance.  The 
equipment  is  the  most  up  to  date  in  the 
province.  The  pens  of  the  pedigreed  foxes 
number  1  to  11,  and  occupy  the  premier 
position  in  the  ranch.  Every  convenience 
that  ingenuity  can  suggest  and  money 
procure  has  been  incorporated  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  dens.  The  pens  in  which 
they  take  exercise  are  very  large,  and  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  assure  absolute 
comfort  to  the  valuable  occupants  of  these 
dwellings. 

The  president,  Mr.  John  R.  Dinnis,  is 


also  regent  of  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sack- 
ville,  and  president  of  the  Abegweit  Athletic 
Association.  The  vice-president,  Dr.  B.  C. 
Borden,  is  president  of  the  Mt.  Allison 
University.  Professor  Borden  is  an  econo¬ 
mist  of  repute  and  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  educationalists  in  Eastern  Canada. 
The  secretary-treasurer  and  managing 
director,  Mr.  W.  E.  Cameron,  B.A.  (Oxon), 
is  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Modern 
History  at  St.  Dunstan’s  College,  Charlotte- 
town.  Mr.  Cameron  was  selected  by  his 
province  for  the  first  Rhodes  Scholarship 
to  Oxford  University,  England. 

Major  A.  A.  Bartlett,  a  director,  is  also 
president  of  the  Guardian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Oystermen’s  Co-operative  Association  of 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Pro¬ 
vincial  Rifle  Association.  He  has  a  keen 
business  mind,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  province. 
The  major  is,  moreover,  known  as  a 
litterateur  of  scholarly  attainment. 

Mr.  Charles  Lyons,  a  director,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Charles  Lyons  Coal  Company, 
Ltd.  Mr.  Lyons  is  a  prominent,  business 
man  of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  and  is  a 
heavy  investor  in  the  silver-black  fox 
industry  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  He 
is  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  has  been 
twice  elected  mayor  of  his  native  city. 

”  W.  F.  H.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Montgomery  is  a  native 
of  Bedeque,  P.E.I.,  who  left  his  island 
home  in  1910  to  reside  in  the  Canadian 
North-West.  He  settled  in  Edmonton, 
and  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
who  has  lived  in  the  West  several  years, 
conducted  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
merchandizing  business  known  as  Mont¬ 
gomery  Bros.  He  also  speculated  very 
profitably  in  real  estate.  In  1911  Mr. 
Montgomery  decided  to  return  to  his 
native  home,  and  has  since  engaged 
very  largely  in  the  fox-breeding  business. 
His  first  venture  was  the  promotion  of  the 
Montgomery  Fox  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president  and  manager.  He  then 
interested  himself  in  the  Eastern  Silver- 
Black  Fox  Company,  and  also  the  Ravner 
International  Fur  Company,  the  latter  with 
a  capital  of  #625,000,  in  both  of  which  he  is 
a  director. 

He  has  recently  organized  the  Bedeque 
Fur  Farming  Company  with  a  capital  of 
#250, ooo,  most  of  which  is  being  subscribed 
by  investors  in  Boston  and  the  New 
England  States.  Mr.  Montgomery  is 
president  of  this  company  and  is  interested 
in  numerous  other  fox  enterprises.  He  is 
also  vice-president  of  the  Summerside  Fox 
Exchange  Company,  Ltd.,  with  head  office 
in  Summerside,  P.E.I. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  H.  J.  Montgomery,  established 
the  first  fox  ranch  in  Alberta,  which  is 
situated  in  Wetaskiwin.  It  is  stocked  with 
thirty  pairs  of  choice  foxes  which  were 
obtained  in  the  Peace  River  district. 

E.  H.  RAYNER 

No  name  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  fur-farming  industry  of  Prince 


JOHN  R.  DINNIS  PEDIGREED  FOXES,  LTD.,  CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

The  President  of  the  John  R.  Dinnis  Pedigreed  Foxes,  Ltd.,  playing  with  a  Litter  of  Pets  valued 

AT  $50,000. 


E.  H.  RAYNER,  SUMMERSIDE,  P.E.I. 


1.  The  Ranch  of  the  Rayxer  International  Fir  Company. 


t.  A  Pair  of  "  Black  Beavties.” 


3.  A  Pcre-bred  P.E.I.  Silver  Fox. 
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Edward  Island  than  that  of  Rayner,  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Rayner,  of  Summerside,  worthily 
upholds  the  traditions  of  his  family.  He 
was  born  at  Greenmount,  P.E.I.,  and 
educated  there  and  at  Hiram  College, 


however,  having  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  the  first  pens  built  upon  his  father’s 
ranch;  and  in  ign  he  returned  to  his 
native  province  to  play  a  more  active  part 
in  the  development  of  the  industry.  To¬ 


iSifc 

MR.  E.  H.  RAYNER,  SUMMERSIDE,  P.E.I. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Rayner,  Manager  oe  Rayner  International  Fur  Company,  Ltd.,  with  Nine-months-old 

"Pup"  valued  at  $15,000. 


Hiram,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  In  1897  he  went  to 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  from  that  centre 
travelled  for  a  number  of  years  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  always  interested  in  fox  ranching, 


day  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  on  the  island. 

In  1913  when  the  Rayner  International 
Fur  Company  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  ^625, 000,  Mr  Rayner  took  over 
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its  management  and  has  since  given  it  his 
undivided  time  and  attention.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
company’s  ranch  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
island,  and  one  that  embodies  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  the  best  ideas 
evolved  by  successful  ranchers.  I  he 
property  is  situated  if  miles  from  Summci- 
side  and  contains  23  acres,  much  of  which 
is  covered  with  an  abundant  growth  of 
hardwood  and  fir-trees,  which  afford  ample 
shelter  to  the  animals.  Thirty-five  pens 
and  houses  have  been  built  and  35 
pairs  of  pure-bred  Prince  Kdward  Island 
foxes  are  maintained,  20  pairs  of  which 
belong  to  the  Rayner  International  Fur 
Company,  and  15  pairs  to  the  Rayner 
Silver -Black  Fur  Company,  Ltd.  The 
latter  company,  of  which  Mr.  Rayner  is 
secretary  -  treasurer,  received  its  charter 
from  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1914.  This  company  is  boarding 
its  foxes  in  the  ranch  of  the  Rayner  Inter¬ 
national  Fur  Company,  because  of  the 
splendid  facilities  and  expert  supervision 
to  be  had  there. 

Both  Mr.  Rayner  and  his  brother  B.  I. 
Rayner  are  enthusiastic  champions  of  pure¬ 
bred  Prince  Edward  Island  foxes,  and 
strongly  advocate  the  desirability  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  highly  developed  strain  of  animals 
free  from  mongrel  and  inferior  imported 
strains. 

B.  I.  RAYNER 

No  name  is  more  closely  associated  with 
the  black  fox  industry  than  that  of  Mr. 
B.  I.  Rayner,  a  native  of  Kildare  and  a 
resident  of  Alberton,  both  towns  being 
in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Mr.  Rayner  is, 
in  fact,  regarded  as  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  industry,  for  he  has  been  actively 
connected  with  it  for  23  years  and  one 
of  the  most  prolific  strains  of  foxes  bears 
his  name. 

Mr.  Rayner  was  hunting  foxes,  mink, 
and  musk-rat  at  the  early  age  of  11  years, 
and  even  while  he  was  following  his 
original  occupation  of  farming  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  breeding  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  in  captivity.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  gave  his  undivided  time 
and  attention  to  the  industry,  prosecuting 
it  with  much  energy  and  upon  lines  that 
were  well  calculated  to  bring  the  greatest 
measure  of  success.  Blood  tells  all  the 
world  over,  and  realizing  this  Mr.  Rayner 
has  consistently  refused  to  waste  his  time 


i.  Siu  Benjamin  an mx  Mate. 


B.  ISAAC  RAYNER,  ALBERTON,  P.E.I. 

2  A  "  Rayner  "  Skin  sold  for  $2,000.  No.  2.  Ranch. 


•t 


Tom. 
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B.  ISAAC  RAYNER,  ALBERTON,  P.E.I. 

i.  Workmen  engaged  On  Ranches.  2.  Ai.berton  Ranch.  3.  Fox  Pens. 
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B.  ISAAC  RAYNER,  ALBERTON,  P.E.I. 

A  Winter  Scene.  2.  Residence  ok  Mr.  Ravner.  3.  At  one  ok  the  Ranches.  3-  •'  Hyrk  xnd  Hahn 
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CHARLES  DALTON  SILVER-BLACK  FOX  COMPANY,  LTD.,  CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

i.  AiMillion-dollar  Train  Transporting  Silver  Foxes.  3.  Breeding  Pens,  3.  Pete. 
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FRANK  F.  TUPLIN,  SUMMERSIDE,  P.E.I. 

i.  Exterior  of  One  ok  Mr.  Titun's  Ranches.  2.  Mr.  Titlix  with  Two  of  his  own  Pelts,  \  \li  ed  vr  00  . 


«77 
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FRANK  F.  TUPLIN,  SUMMERSIDE,  P.E.I. 

The  Residence  of  Mr.  Tuplin. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


and  knowledge  upon  animals  that  arc  hot 
of  the  purest  breed.  As  a  result  he  not 
infrequently  secures  litters  containing  7 
or  8  pups,  and  is  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  for  animals  bred  upon  his 
ranches.  Mr.  Rayner,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
was  the  first  breeder  to  construct  walks 
between  his  fox  pens,  and  this  prevents 
the  males  from  fighting  or  killing  one 
another.  He  was  also  the  first  to  raise 
a  litter  from  a  pup  11  months  old.  He 
estimates  the  value  of  the  foxes  upon  the 
ranches  owned  and  controlled  by  himself 
to  be  from  2  to  4  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Rayner,  besides  being  an  active 
rancher,  is  upon  the  directorate  of  several 
fur-farming  companies.  He  is  president 
of  the  Rayner  International  Fur  Company, 
Ltd.,  capitalized  at  $650,000,  which  was 
formed  in  1913,  and  a  director  of  the 
Bunbury  Black  Fox  Company,  which  in 
the  same  year  paid  a  dividend  of  no  less 
than  30  per  cent.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  B.  I.  Rayner  Silver  Fox  Company  of 
Westgoar,  N.S.,  and  of  the  Rayner,  Clark, 
and  Harlow  Black  Fox  Company  of  Bridge¬ 
town,  N.S.  He  has  in  addition,  and  in 
company  with  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Rayner,  organized  a  fox  exchange  at 
Summerside,  P.E.I.,  under  the  name  of 
the  B.  I.  Rayner  Silver  Fox  Exchange.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  supply  thoroughbred 
Prince  Edward  Island  stock,  all  imported 
animals  being  eschewed  with  the  utmost 
rigour. 

THE  CHARLES  DALTON  SILVER-BLACK 
FOX  COMPANY,  LTD. 

It  was  in  1887,  or  27  years  ago,  that  the 
Hon.  Charles  Dalton,  now  president  of  the 
Charles  Dalton  Silver-Black  Fox  Company, 
Ltd.,  conceived  the  idea  of  breeding  silver- 
black  foxes  in  captivity,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  industry  which  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  world.  He  com¬ 
menced  to  breed  to  the  exact  fur  which 
the  market  required,  and,  after  some  years 
of  experiments,  he  at  last  produced  a  skin 
which  sold  at  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.’s,  London,  England,  in  the  year 
iyoo  for  £390.  This  showed  him  exactly 
what  was  required,  and  he  bred  from  this 
grade,  selling  the  poorest  skins  and  keeping 
the  choice  animals  alive.  Each  year  he 


placed  with  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 
various  silver-black  skins  to  be  sold  until 
the  year  1910,  when  his  experiments  were 
complete,  and  he  sold  through  the  above- 
named  firm  25  pelts,  the  whole  output  of 
the  ranch,  at  an  average  price  of  L290 
each.  Some  of  the  pelts  brought  as  much 
as  ^540  ;  various  others  /.’500.  This  caused 
a  great  demand  for  the  animals  alive,  and 
practically  all  were  sold  by  Mr.  Dalton  in 
that  condition,  and  were  used  by  other  men 
for  breeding  purposes.  Mr.  Dalton,  how¬ 
ever,  with  native  shrewdness,  always  kept 
the  best  animals  for  himself.  Hence  in 
the  year  1912  he  was  able  to  sell  his  ranch 
and  stock  complete  to  Messrs.  Prowse  Bros., 
of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  for  the  sum  of 
Ti25,ooo.  These  gentlemen  immediately 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  The 
Charles  Dalton  Silver-Black  Fox  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  placed  on  the  market  Tioo.ooo  of 
the  company’s  stock,  which  was  quickly 
over-subscribed. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  the  following  directors  were 
elected  :  president,  Hon.  Charles  Dalton  ; 
vice-president,  Dr.  P.  Conroy  ;  managing 
director  and  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Prowse ;  directors,  Messrs.  A.  B. 
Warburton,  solicitor,  James  Patou,  F.  P. 
Loggie,  Alonzo  Smith. 

The  business  was  conducted  during 
the  first  year  at  Tignish,  P.E.I.,  and 
resulted  in  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent, 
being  paid  to  the  shareholders.  The 
company  then  proceeded  to  build  a  new 
plant  and  ranch  near  Charlottetown,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  Last  September 
the  foxes  were  removed  to  their  new 
quarters,  where  even  better  results  are 
expected  for  the  present  year. 

The  demand  is  so  great  for  the  product 
of  the  Dalton  ranch  that  the  pups  are  sold 
from  6  to  12  months  before  they  are 
born.  The  prices  of  1914  range  from 
$12,000  to  $15,000  per  pair,  and  even  at 
that  high  price,  and  selling  pelts  only, 
a  dividend  of  20  to  25  per  cent, 
would  be  earned  by  successful  breeders, 
as  the  cost  of  ranching  the  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  all  expenses,  is  only  2  (o  3  per 
cent,  of  the  income. 

The  managing  director,  Mr.  \Y.  E. 
Prowse,  is  the  general  manager  of  the  firm 
of  Prowse  Bros.,  Ltd.,  a  prominent  dry 
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goods  and  clothing  house  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  ranch  itself  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Arthur  Compton- Lundie.  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  Compton- Lundie 
is  a  native  of  Devonshire,  England,  who 
came  to  Canada  in  1903.  He  studied  his 
profession  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
and  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
same  college,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  study  of  small  animals. 

FRANK  F.  TUPLIN 

Although  Mr.  Frank  F.  Tuplin  did  not 
acquire  his  first  pair  of  black  foxes  until 
1905,  his  name  now  ranks  among  the  highest 
of  those  connected  with  the  fur-farming 
industry,  and  the  foxes  bred  by  him  are 
considered  among  the  best  and  purest 
strains  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Tuplin  was  born  at  New  Annan, 
P.E.I.,  and  educated  in  Summerside  and  at 
the  well-known  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
Charlottetown.  In  his  early  days  he  was 
engaged  in  mixed  farming,  at  which  he 
achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Fox¬ 
breeding,  however,  offered  potential  profits 
that  could  not  be  resisted,  and  despite  the 
ridicule  of  his  friends  Mr.  Tuplin  forsook 
his  cows  and  pigs  for  the  infinitely  more 
valuable  fox.  He  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  breeding  and  raising  these 
animals,  and  his  first  efforts  were  only 
productive  of  failure.  Born  of  Devonshire 
stock,  however,  Mr.  Tuplin  possesses  in 
marked  degree  the  qualities  that  make  for 
ultimate  success,  and  he  was  nothing 
daunted  at  his  early  reverses.  His  ambition 
was  to  make  $10,000.  This  he  achieved  in 
1910.  Since  that  date  less  than  four  years 
have  elapsed,  but  Mr.  Tuplin  possesses 
stock  upon  his  own  ranch  at  Summerside 
valued  at  $1,500,000.  In  addition  he  has 
large  financial  interests  in  man)’ companies. 
His  success  is  significant  of  the  future  that 
awaits  the  development  of  this  profitable 
ind  ustry. 

Mr.  Tuplin  is  president  of  the  Tuplin 
Silver-Black  Fox  Company,  Ltd.,  Summer- 
side,  vice-president  of  the  Tuplin  Irving 
Fox  Corporation,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Rosemount  Consolidated 
Silver-Black  Fox  Company,  and  a  director 
of  the  Fur  Farmers'  Bureau,  Charlottetown, 
and  of  the  Fur  Producers,  Ltd. 
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CHARLOTTETOWN.  FROM  FORT  EDWARD. 


CHARLOTTETOWN 


HAR  LOTTE  TOWN, 
the  centre  of  the 
political  and  com¬ 
mercial  life  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  is 
beautifully  situated 
at  the  confluence  of 
three  rivers,  or,  as 
it  has  been  more  poetically  expressed, 
“  where  three  tides  meet.”  From  the 
north-east  flows  the  East  or  Hillsborough 
River  ;  the  York  or  North  River  is  on  its 
south  side,  and  the  West  or  Elliott  River 
joins  the  York  just  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  All  three  streams  flow  into 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  Hillsborough 
Bay,  aiid  thus  Charlottetown  stands  “  with 
Neptune’s  arms  about  her  wound.” 

In  many  respects  Charlottetown  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  provincial 
capitals.  It  is  a  distinctly  homely  little 
town — the  word  is  used  in  the  English,  not 
the  Canadian  meaning — and  exhibits  none 
of  the  pretensions  that  mar  so  many  cities. 
Prince  Edward  Island  has  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Canadian  immigration  of  the 
past  decade,  and  Charlottetown  has  seen 
few  changes  during  the  last  30  or  40  years. 
Its  population  in  1881,  in  fact,  was  larger 
than  that  revealed  by  the  census  of  1911, 
being  11,485  as  against  11,198.  With  the 
exception  of  Fredericton,  it  is  therefore 
the  smallest  seat  of  government  in  Canada. 


The  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid 
by  the  French  in  1750,  when  they  built 
there  a  fort  which  formed  the  seat  of  the 
Executive  of  the  island.  To  this  they  gave 
the  name  of  Port  la  Joie.  No  houses, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  till  1768,  when, 
under  British  rule,  the  name  of  Charlotte¬ 
town  was  given  to  the  settlement.  Com¬ 
pared  with  many  of  the  older  towns  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  Charlottetown  has 
had  a  singularly  peaceful  career.  The 
only  untoward  incident  that  appears  in 
its  history  occurred  in  1775,  when  two 
American  cruisers  captured  and  plundered 
the  city.  The  action  was  disapproved 
by  Washington,  who  sent  back  the 
captives  and  restored  to  them  their 
property. 

The  most  important  event  with  which 
Charlottetown  has  been  connected  was 
the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada.  In  1864  the  capital  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  the  scene  of  the  con¬ 
ference  at  which  the  project  first  took 
definite  shape.  The  idea  of  union  was 
by  no  means  a  new  one,  for  it  had  been 
suggested  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  had,  however, 
at  first  only  been  considered  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  but  gradually  the  idea 
was  developed  to  include  all  the  provinces. 
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The  Maritime  Provinces,  however,  were 
quite  contented  with  the  conditions  under 
which  their  affairs  were  administered  and 
for  a  time  were  not  prepared  to  consider 
any  such  alliance.  In  1861,  however,  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Slates  over  the  question  of 
slavery  caused  them  to  reconsider  their 
position,  for  at  one  moment  it  appeared 
likely  that  Great  Britain  would  be  involved 
in  the  struggle.  The  danger  was  averted, 
but  it  had  been  a  sufficiently  narrow  escape 
to  impress  upon  the  Maritime  Provinces 
the  advantage  of  union,  at  any  rate  among 
themselves.  Accordingly  in  1864  delegates, 
from  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  met  at  Charlottetown 
for  a  practical  discussion  of  the  question. 

“  Meanwhile,”  says  Mr.  David  M.  Duncan, 
B.A.,  “  the  cause  of  union  was  gaining 
ground  in  Canada.  It  was  becoming 
impossible  for  any  Government  to  main¬ 
tain  a  majority.  At  last,  in  1864,  when 
the  Conservative  Ministry  was  defeated, 
Mr.  George  Brown,  setting  aside  party 
feeling,  proposed  to  its  members  that 
a  joint  ministry  be  formed  with  a  view 
to  pressing  the  plan  of  union.  The 
proposal  was  acted  upon,  and  the  Coalition 
Ministry  pledged  itself  to  bring  before 
Parliament  a  measure  to  secure  the  federal 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  other 
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provinces.  When  the  Canadian  statesmen 
heard  of  the  meeting  which  was  being 
held  at  Charlottetown,  they  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  join  therein.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  8  representatives,  including 
John  A.  Macdonald,  George  Brown,  and 
George  E.  Cartier,  were  sent  to  Charlotte¬ 
town.  The  grander  scheme  of  confedera¬ 
tion  overshadowed  that  of  local  union, 
and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  second  con¬ 
ference  at  Quebec  later  in  the  season." 
The  result  of  that  conference  is  told  in 
that  section  of  this  volume  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  Dominion. 

Charlottetown  is  the  chief  port  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  possesses  a  harbour 
which  Admiral  Orlebar,  in  a  report  to 
the  British  Government,  pronounced  as 
only  surpassed  in  North  America  by 
those  of  Halifax  and  San  Francisco. 
While  such  a  statement  could  not  be 
made  seriously  to-day,  the  shipping  faci¬ 
lities  possessed  by  Charlottetown  are 
nevertheless  of  a  very  high  order.  A 
Government  report  issued  in  1910  says  : 
“  .  .  .  The  harbour  is  capacious,  well 
lighted  and  buoyed.  Three  tides  meet  from 
the  North,  West,  and  East  Rivers  about  ^ 
mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Vessels  drawing  27  ft.  of  water  can  enter 
with  safety,  smaller  vessels  can  ascend 
the  East  River  above  Charlottetown  10 
and  even  18  miles.  Good-sized  vessels 
have  been  built  and  launched  at  the  head 
of  the  river.  Vessels  can  anchor  close  to 
the  wharves,  the  anchorage  being  good  all 
over  the  harbour.  Near  the  Three  Tides 
it  is  over  1  mile  wide  and  carries  its  depth 
for  4  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  usual 
depth  of  water  for  anchorage  is  30,  40, 
and  up  to  60  ft.,  the  rise  of  the  tide  being 
8^-  ft.  at  neap  tides.” 

Charlottetown  carries  on  a  large  export 
trade  in  farm  produce  and  fish,  products 
for  which  the  island  is  principally  noted. 
Manufactured  goods  of  every  description 
are  imported,  for  the  manufactures  of 
Charlottetown  are  unimportant.  The 
promoter  of  industrial  ventures  has  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  city,  which  loses 
nothing  by  the  absence  of  smoke  stacks 
and  other  eyesores  inseparable  from 
industrial  life.  The  most  noteworthy 
industry  is  that  conducted  by  a  condensed 
milk  company,  for  not  only  are  its 
products  (condensed  milk  and  condensed 
coffee)  on  sale  in  most  Canadian  towns, 
but  they  arc  also  supplied  to  the  Japanese 
Navy  and  to  the  Atlantic  Squadron  of  the 


British  Navy.  In  addition  there  are 
three  tobacco  factories,  an  iron  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  a  pork-packing  and 
cold  storage  establishment,  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant,  a  gas-making  plant, 
soap  factory,  boot  and  shoe  factory,  roller- 
process  Hour-mill,  several  can-making  estab¬ 
lishments,  a  number  of  carriage  factories, 

2  or  3  tanneries,  7  or  8  book  and  job  printing 
offices,  3  book  binderies,  and  sash  and  door 
factories.  That  most  of  these  are  very  small, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  during  1910  Charlottetown  only  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  the  value  of  $738,228. 
A  comparison  with  1900  and  1890  reveals 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  which  is  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  decline  of  population  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  In  1890  the  factories  of 
Charlottetown  produced  goods  valued  at 
$1,417,346  and  in  1900  at  $900,430. 
Between  1890  and  1910  there  has  there¬ 
fore  been  a  decrease  of  47^91  per  cent. 
For  the  period  1900-10  Charlottetown  is 
the  only  Canadian  city  with  a  population 
of  10,000  or  more  that  has  experienced  a 
decrease  in  its  manufactures.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  island  for  the  same  period 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  10,000,  or  10 
per  cent. 

The  centre  of  the  city,  the  focus  of 
life  and  activity,  is  Queen  Square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stand  the  Legislative  and 
other  public  buildings  and  around  which 
are  gathered  the  principal  mercantile 
and  banking  institutions.  Gay  with  many- 
tinted  flower-beds  and  cooled  by  spark¬ 
ling  fountains,  the  square  is  a  popular 
resort  during  the  summer  evenings, 
when  a  band  plays  in  the  centre. 
Parliament  Building,  a  fine  old  structure 
of  grey  stone,  contains  the  Provincial 
Government  offices  and  the  Dodd  Public 
Library.  From  its  cupola  an  excellent 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  city  and  its 
surroundings.  To  the  east  stands  the 
Court  House,  while  in  front  rises  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  volunteers  who  fell  in  the 
South  African  War.  To  the  west  of  the 
Provincial  Building  are  the  post  office 
and  a  large  market  house.  The  latter  is 
constructed  of  red  sandstone,  and  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week 
(the  official  market  days)  is  a  scene  of 
great  activity.  O11  those  days  hundreds 
of  the  rural  population  assemble  to  sell 
their  farm  and  garden  produce —fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  ;  eggs,  butter,  and 
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cheese  ;  fowl  and  wild  geese,  ducks  and 
brent ;  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb.  Par¬ 
titioned  off  from  the  general  market  are 
the  fish  stalls.  Fresh  fish  of  all  kinds  is 
brought  here  in  abundance  —  trout  and 
salmon,  mackerel  and  herring,  cod, 
halibut,  and  lobsters — fish  that  only  a 
few  hours  before  were  swimming  in 
the  waters  that  wash  the  shores  of  the 
island.  Without  the  building,  on  either 
side,  the  more  bulky  products  of  the 
farm  are  on  sale — hay,  oats,  potatoes, 
turnips,  etc.,  together  with  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Along  the  north  wall 
of  the  building  Indians  and  their  squaws 
are  accustomed  to  squat  to  dispose  of 
wares  of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as 
baskets,  mocassins,  and  beadwork.  Here 
and  there  may  be  encountered  an 
Acadian  peasant  woman  in  the  quaint 
dress  worn  by  her  people — on  her  head 
a  black  snood  folded  triangularly  and 
fastened  under  the  chin,  round  her 
shoulders  a  large  white  neckerchief 
folded  in  the  same  manner,  a  home¬ 
made  drugget  skirt  of  red  and  dark 
blue  perpendicular  stripes  completing 
the  picturesque  costume.  Charlottetown 
Market  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

The  roads  that  flank  and  lead  off 
from  Queen  Square  are  spacious  and  leafy 
thoroughfares  that  give  the  town  a  most 
attractive  and  inviting  air.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  of  wood,  but  there  are  also 
many  substantial  structures  of  brick  and 
stone.  One  of  the  most  imposing  is  St. 
Dunstan’s  Cathedral,  a  large  building  of 
grey  stone  situated  at  the  top  of  Great 
George  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Its  two  towering  spires  are  a  landmark 
that  is  visible  for  many  miles  around. 
Two  other  churches  are  worthy  of  notice. 
St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  a  beautiful 
building  of  Gothic  design,  and  St.  James’ 
Presbyterian  Church,  built  of  undressed 
stone  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
graceful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Eastern  Canada.  In  addition  there 
are  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  (Anglican),  Zion 
and  the  People's  Churches  (Presbyterian), 
two  Methodist  and  two  Baptist  churches, 
besides  the  barracks  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

In  Weymouth  Street  stands  Prince  of 
Wales’  College,  a  Government  institution 
which  was  founded  in  i860.  In  a  varied 
curriculum  is  included  a  training  course 
for  teachers,  and  most  of  the  instructors 
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in  the  public  schools  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  gained  their  certificates  at  the 
Charlottetown  Institution.  St.  Dunstan's 
College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
stands  on  the  heights  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  city  and  is  affiliated  with 
Laval  University.  A  large  number  of 
students  include  many  from  the  United 
States. 

Charlottetown  has  a  number  of 
excellent  hotels  and  two  capacious 
hospitals.  Upon  a  point  projecting  into 
the  East  River  stands  Falconwood,  the 
provincial  hospital  for  the  insane.  Near 
it  are  the  Belvidere  Golf  Links  and  the 
Trotting  Park. 

The  most  popular  playground  for  the 
citizens  is  Victoria  Park,  which  lies  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  only  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  the  business  centre. 
It  comprises  about  75  acres  of  woodland 
and  meadow,  most  of  which  is  in  its 
natural  state  and  unspoiled  by  the  hand 
of  the  landscape  gardener.  Part  of  it, 
however,  has  been  laid  out  for  athletic 
purposes,  and  cricket,  tennis,  and  baseball 
are  favourite  pastimes. 

Charlottetown  is  connected  with  other 
points  on  the  island  by  means  of  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  a  narrow 
gauge  line  that  runs  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other.  The  city  lies  some  5 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  main  line,  but  is 
connected  therewith  by  a  branch  which 
crosses  the  Hillsborough  River  by  means 
of  a  steel  bridge  J  mile  long  which  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  #1,500,000.  Communi¬ 
cation  with  the  mainland  is  provided 
by  a  steamboat  service  from  Pictou, 
Nova  Scotia. 

BONNELL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

Founded  at  Charlottetown  early  in  1910 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Bonnell,  the  Bonnell  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  is  the  first  and  only  business 
of  its  kind  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Mr.  Bonnell  commenced  business  with 
two  regular  accounts,  but  the  agency  now 
has  30  regular  accounts  upon  its  books  and 
has  altogether  handled  the  advertising  of 
135  different  firms.  The  work  which  it 
undertakes  includes  all  the  multifarious 
branches  of  advertising,  such  as  designing, 
the  preparation  of  half-tones,  zinc  etchings 
and  advertising  plates,  sales  letters  and 
follow-up  literature,  the  editing  and 
publishing  of  house  organs,  writing, 
designing,  and  placing  advertising  for 


retailers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers,  and 
mail-order  houses,  outlining  and  con¬ 
ducting  sales  campaigns,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  copy,  designs  and  illustrations 
for  magazine,  newspaper,  booklet,  and 
catalogue  advertising. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
agency  Mr.  Bonnell  was  joined  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Barr,  who  had  previously  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Island  Guardian  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Bonnell  was 
at  one  time  mechanical  superintendent. 
In  September  1911  Mr.  Bonnell  left  the 
agency  to  accept  a  position  as  advertising 
manager  for  R.  T.  Holman  &  Co., 
Summerside,  P.E.I.,  a  large  mail-order  firm. 
The  business  was  then  conducted  for 
some  months  by  Mr.  Barr,  who  afterwards 
assumed  complete  control. 

Mr.  Barr  has  gained  his  knowledge  of 
advertising  in  the  best  American  schools, 
including  the  International  School  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Sheldon  School,  Chicago, 
and  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
New  York.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  trade  conditions  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  which,  combined  with  his  ex¬ 
pert  ability  in  advertising,  has  enabled 
him  to  conduct  several  campaigns  with 
exceptional  success. 
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BRUCE  STEWART  &  CO.,  LTD. 

About  twenty-four  years  ago  Messrs. 
Bruce  Stewart  and  Andrew  McNair 
commenced,  with  a  very  small  capital,  to 
operate  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  at 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  By  applying  a 
proportion  of  their  annual  earnings  to  the 
development  of  the  business  each  year 
they  gradually  increased  their  output  and 
extended  their  markets  until,  early  in  1910, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  form  a  joint- 
stock  company.  This  was  all  the  more 
necessary  since  the  firm  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opening  that  existed  at 
Charlottetown  for  the  manufacture  of 
gasolene  motors. 

By  the  terms  of  its  charter  the  company 
is  now  authorized  to  manufacture  gasolene 
motors,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  saw¬ 
mill  and  farm  machinery,  can-makers'  tools, 
etc.,  to  undertake  repair  work  of  every 
description,  plumbing,  steam  and  hot-water 
heating  and  sail-making,  and  to  act  as 
ship-chandlers. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the 
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company's  operations  i>  the  manufacture 
of  marine  gasolene  motors,  and  its 
“Imperial”  motors  are  now  installed  in 
large  numbers  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton, 
Quebec,  and  Newfoundland.  Sales  have 
also  been  made  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  and  in  New  Zealand  especially 
quite  a  number  of  the  motors  are  in 
use. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  all  well- 
known  business  men  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  include  Mr.  Bruce  Stewart,  the 
president,  Mr.  Andrew  McNair,  the  vice- 
president,  Major  C.  L.  MacKav,  the 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Heartz  and  the  Hon.  John  McLean, 
directors. 
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CANADA  FOX  EXCHANGE  AND  INVEST¬ 
MENT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Canada  Fox  Exchange  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  companies  that  have 
recently  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  in  foxes  and  the  stocks  and  shares 
of  fur-farming  companies. 

It  is  composed  of  four  enterprising  young 
business  men  who  have  been  actively 
connected  with  the  fox  business  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  namely,  Mr.  D.  A. 
McKinnon,  president,  Mr.  Stanley  J. 
Wedlock,  vice-president,  Mr.  F.  R.  New- 
some,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Jordan,  director.  By  the  eiforts  of  these 
gentlemen  the  company  has  been  enabled 
in  the  twelve  months  that  it  has  been  in 
existence  to  handle  over  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  foxes,  while  thousands  of  shares 
of  companies  have  passed  through  its 
hands.  It  has  supplied  foxes  to  buyers  in 
every  part  of  Canada,  the  buyers  frequently 
relying  on  the  company’s  description  of 
the  animals  and  placing  the  orders  without 
previous  personal  examination. 

In  addition  to  foxes  the  company  is  also 
selling  marten,  fisher,  ermine,  and  mink. 
The  raising  of  the  latter  promises  to  be  a 
very  profitable  industry. 
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DOMINION  TRUST  COMPANY 

The  Dominion  Trust  Company  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  Canadian  financial 
institutions  and  has  established  offices 
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in  most  of  the  important  towns  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Its  entry  into  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
field  is  of  recent  date,  and  was  effected 
through  the  co-operation  of  Colonel  H.  M. 
Davison,  who  now  manages  the  company’s 
branch  at  Charlottetown.  Colonel  Davison, 
who  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
has  been  in  the  insurance  business  for 
many  years,  and  represented  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  success  such  well- 
known  companies  as  the  Law  Union 
and  Rock  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
London,  England,  the  Nova  Scotia  Fire 
Underwriters’  Agency,  the  Crown  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  United  Slates 
Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company,  the  Law 
Union  and  Rock  Accident  Company,  the 
General  Animals  Insurance  Company  of 
Canada,  and  Lloyd’s  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
Company.  These  agencies  have  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  Dominion  Trust 
Company. 

Colonel  Davison  holds  a  commission  in 
the  4th  Regiment,  Canadian  Artillery, 
Prince  Edward  Island.  He  commenced 
his  service  in  the  Militia  as  a  sapper  in  the 
Charlottetown  Engineers,  afterwards  being 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  that  corps. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Artillery  in  1888 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  was  promoted  to 
major  two  years  later,  and  appointed  to  the 
position  of  commanding  officer  in  1904. 
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FUR  FARMERS’  BUREAU  AND  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  LTD. 

Primarily  a  brokerage  company,  dealing 
in  the  stocks  and  shares  of  fur-farming 
corporations,  the  Fur  Farmers’  Bureau  and 
Exchange,  Ltd.,  of  Charlottetown,  also 
fulfils  the  useful  purpose  of  an  investors’ 
protective  society. 

As  soon  as  the  black  fox  industry  was 
placed  upon  a  commercial  basis  and  the 
pioneer  companies  commenced  to  pay 
spectacularly  high  dividends,  it  became 
obvious,  even  imperative,  that  some  strong 
organization  should  be  formed  to  protect 
the  good  repute  of  the  industry  and  the 
pocket  of  the  investor.  The  men  who  had 
large  financial  interests  in  fur  farms 
perceived  that  it  would  be  very  much  to 
their  ultimate  benefit  if  such  a  step  were 
taken,  and  accordingly  the  Fur  Farmers’ 
Bureau  and  Exchange,  Ltd.,  was  formed. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  desired  that  the 
company  should  be  made  self-supporting 


by  conducting  a  brokerage  business  in  fur¬ 
farming  stocks  and  shares. 

The  company  steadfastly  declines  to 
approve  of  any  fur-farming  venture  that 
cannot  absolutely  comply  with  the  strict 
requirements  laid  down.  Its  object  is  to 
make  its  seal  bear  the  same  relation  to  fur¬ 
farming  as  the  hall  mark  does  to  silver. 
Before  it  will  permit  its  seal  to  become 
connected  with  any  venture,  every  phase 
of  the  proposition  is  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  investigation,  and  the  standard 
“  Class  A  ”  as  applied  to  stock  handled  by  the 
company  is  even  higher  than  that  demanded 
by  the  Fox  Breeders’  Association.  When 
a  company  has  passed  this  preliminary 
investigation  its  future  integrity  and  good 
management  are  assured  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  director  maintained  by  the  Fur 
Farmers'  Bureau  and  Exchange,  Ltd.  The 
latter,  in  addition  to  permitting  its  seal  to 
be  affixed  to  the  prospectus  and  other 
documents  of  the  company,  further 
signalizes  its  confidence  in  the  venture  by 
subscribing  for  part  of  the  stock  before 
offering  the  balance  to  investors. 

The  following  gentlemen  comprise  the 
directors :  Messrs.  Chester  McLure,  Char¬ 
lottetown,  P.E.I.,  president  ;  C.  Leonard 
Grant,  Charlottetown,  vice-president  ; 
Frank  F.  Tuplin,  Summerside,  P.E.I. ;  J.  H. 
Winfield,  Halifax,  N.S.  ;  A.  R.  Kaufman, 
Berlin,  Ont.  ;  D.  V.  Fraser,  Halifax,  N.S.  ; 
C.  R.  Jenkins,  Rock  Island,  P.O.  ;  George 
J.  McQuarrie,  New  Glasgow,  N.S.  ;  Fred. 
E.  Morris,  Montreal,  P.O. ;  Walter  S.  Grant, 
Charlottetown,  secretary;  D.  J.  Bonnell, 
Charlottetown. 
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JOHN  0.  HYNDMAN 

Born  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mr. 
John  O.  Hyndman  was  educated  at  Prince 
of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown.  He 
entered  his  father's  insurance  agency  as  a 
clerk  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  still  follows 
the  same  line  of  business,  having  for 
several  years  past  been  vice-president  and 
manager  of  Hyndman  &  Co.,  Ltd.  In  1912 
he  also  became  interested  in  the  silver-black 
fox  industry,  and  is  now  a  director  in 
the  Springpark  Black  Fox  Company,  the 
Provincial  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd.,  the 
Park  Island  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd.,  the 
John  Agnew  Fur  Farms,  Ltd.,  and  several 
other  companies.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  president  of  the  Charlotte¬ 


town  Summer  Resorts,  Ltd.,  vice-president 
of  the  Charlottetown  Board  of  Trade, 
and  president  of  the  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

In  speaking  of  the  fur-farming  industry 
Mr.  Hyndman  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  prospects  were  never  so  rosy  as  they 
are  to-day  and  that  the  future  success  of 
the  new  industry  was  assured. 
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Dr.  C.  C.  YOUNG  KARAKUL  SHEEP 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Young  was  the  first  and  only 
man  to  achieve  the  importation  of  the 
Karakul— a  fur-bearing  sheep  of  Asia — into 
America.  His  two  importations  came  out 
of  American  quarantine  in  1909  and  1913. 
All  the  fur-bearing  sheep  in  America,  as 
well  as  the  one  ram  owned  by  Professor 
Robert  Wallace  of  Edinburgh  University, 
were  imported  by  Dr.  Young.  Any  flocks 
not  partly  owned  by  him  consist  of  sheep 
with  Karakul  blood  that  he  dispersed 
from  his  flock  in  the  year  1911  and  sub¬ 
sequently. 

Mr.  J.  Walter  Jones,  author  of  “Fur 
Farming  in  Canada,”  tells  us  that  the 
fur  product  of  these  sheep  is  worth  more 
annually  than  all  Canadian  furs  combined, 
and  constitutes  the  great  resource  of  the 
remote  and  undeveloped  countries  which 
produce  it.  The  skins  are  known  on  the 
fur  market  as  “  Persian  Lamb,”  “  Broadtail,” 
“Astrakhan,”  and  “  Krimmer.”  Frequently 
variations  of  these  names  are  used,  as 
“  Baby  Lamb,”  “  Baby  Persian,”  and  even 
“  Carakul,”  though  the  latter  name  usually 
refers  to  a  manufactured  imitation  of 
Persian  Lamb. 

It  has  been  stated  that  fourteen  million 
dollars  leave  America  yearly  to  purchase 
the  fur  produced  by  these  sheep.  “ If 
that  be  so,”  says  Mr.  Jones,  “  then  Canadas 
share  of  that  wholesale  trade  is  about  four 
millions.  This  means  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  pays  about  ten  million  dollars 
for  the  fur  of  these  sheep  in  Canada  alone, 
and,  until  this  year  (1914))  n°t  oue  s'i'n 
has  been  produced  in  this  country,  although 
it  is  eminently  suited  for  the  raising  of 
these  hardy  animals.”  The  English  long- 
wool  breeds  which  are  recommended  for 
crossing  with  the  Karakul  thrive  particu¬ 
larly  well  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  the  farming  resources  of 
Eastern  Canada  could  be  greatly  augmented 
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by  the  introduction  of  Karakuls  and  the 
production  of  Persian  Lamb  and  Astrakhan 
furs. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  patriotic 
Canadians  to  learn  that  Dr.  Young  and 
his  selected  flocks  of  sheep  are  already 
located  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  A 
strong  company  of  fur  farmers  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Charlottetown  has  been 
organized  to  support  the  industry  and 
develop  it.  Seven  hundred  sheep  are 
already  on  foot. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  importing  these  sheep  from 
Bokhara  are  so  great.  Mr.  Jones  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  any  further  importations  to 
America  can  be  achieved,  the  Dr.  C.  C. 
Young  Karakul  Sheep  Company  is  easily 
the  best  equipped  to  perform  that  service. 
The  importation  of  more  sheep  must  be 
from  Bokhara  and  not  from  Russia  in 
Europe,  as  no  first-class  Karakul  sheep 
exist  there  which  could  improve  the 
quality  of  the  herd  already  on  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

When  types  of  fur-bearing  sheep  are 
established  in  America  and  the  industry 
reaches  a  fur  basis  it  will  still  be  very 
profitable.  Pure  Karakul  sheep  produce 
lambs,  the  skins  of  which  will  easily  fetch 
from  #6  to  I13  each  wholesale.  Half- 
blood  Karakul  rams  crossed  with  common 
Lincoln,  Cotswold,  or  Highland  Black  Face 
sheep  produce  fur  of  similar  quality.  The 
wool  and  mutton  are  the  best.  Therefore 
on  a  pelt  basis  alone  it  is  much  more 
profitable  than  raising  ordinary  sheep,  the 
lambs  of  which  at  five  months  old  are 
worth  about  $3  each.  A  flock  of  100 
Karakul  sheep  will  cost  no  more  to  keep 
than  a  flock  of  100  Lincoln  sheep,  and 
they  will  produce  at  least  $500  more 
annually,  while  equalling  the  Lincoln  in 
the  value  of  their  fleeces.  They  are  also 
far  hardier. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Young  visited  Asia  in  February 
1914  and  stayed  there  until  June  of  the 
same  year  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure 
a  third  importation.  These  animals,  for 
which  the  Karakul  Sheep  Company  in 
Charlottetown  is  spending  #25,000  in 
cash,  will  greatly  assist  in  establishing  a 
herd  which  will  form  the  backbone  of  the 
industry  in  America. 

& 

J.  WALTER  JONES 

Mr.  J.  Walter  Jones,  M.A.,  B.S.A.,  of 


Charlottetown,  may  be  considered  as  the 
authority,  par  excellence,  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  fur-farming  industry, 
and  his  book  dealing  with  the  subject  and 
written  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Com¬ 
mission  of  Conservation  is  a  much-quoted 
work  of  reference.  It  is  probablv,  indeed, 
the  most  authentic  and  popular  report  upon 
the  industry  and  deals  with  every  phase 
of  the  subject  in  an  exhaustiveand  unbiassed 
manner.  Mr.  Jones  is  also  the  author  of 
a  book  entitled  “The  Karakul  Sheep  in 
America,”  in  which  he  gives  a  complete 
and  detailed  account  of  the  efforts  made 


to  introduce  the  Karakul  sheep  into  America 
in  order  to  secure  the  domestic  production 
of  Persian  Lamb,  Astrakhan,  and  Baby 
Lamb  furs. 

Born  at  Pownal,  P.E.I.,  Mr.  Jones  was 
educated  at  Acadia  University,  Wolfville, 
N.S.,  from  which  he  graduated  as  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1904  and  with  a 
Master’s  degree  in  1914.  He  proceeded 
to  Toronto  University,  from  which 
seat  of  learning  he  graduated  in  1909 
as  a  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 
He  afterwards  took  post-graduate  courses 
at  Chicago  University,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
and  Clark. 

As  a  result  of  this  continuous  and  per¬ 
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sistent  study  Mr.  Jones  was  enabled  to 
perform  valuable  services  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  Cnited  States 
Government,  and  after  three  vears  with 
that  branch  of  the  American  public 
service  joined  the  Canadian  Commission  of 
Conservation.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
latter  he  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  fur-farming  industry  of  Canada,  and 
from  this  investigation  there  sprung  the 
book  mentioned  in  our  first  paragraph.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrived  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
that  Mr.  Jones  has  become  a  director  and 


manager  of  the  Karakul  Sheep  Company, 
thereby  giving  to  the  industry  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  an  expert.  It  may  also  be  men 
tioned  that  Mr.  Jones  is  keenly  interested 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  largest  farm  upon  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

& 

MARITIME  FOX  EXCHANGE  AND 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Opening  their  office  at  Charlottetown 
in  June  1913,  the  Maritime  Fox  Exchange 
and  Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  carry  on  a 
general  brokerage  business  in  the  buying 
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and  selling  of  foxes  and  stock  in  fur¬ 
farming  companies.  During  the  twelve 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  their 
establishment  the  fur-farming  industry  has 
gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  dozens 
of  companies  have  been  formed,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested 
in  this  form  of  corporate  activity.  Not  a 
little  of  this  has  been  invested  through 
the  medium  of  the  Maritime  Fox  Exchange 
and  Investment  Company,  Ltd.,  who  state 
that  they  have  received  thousands  of 
inquiries  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
That  the  business  is  proving  profitable 
may  be  judged  from  the  dividends  paid, 
which  in  1913,  according  to  the  company 
under  review,  averaged  over  75  per  cent. 
The  company  also  state  that  the  average 
will  be  equally  as  large  this  year. 

The  general  manager  of  the  exchange 
is  Mr.  B.  R.  Holman,  a  gentleman  of 
wide  experience  in  the  industry  of  fur¬ 
farming  and  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  conditions. 

9? 

W.  A.  MILLER 

Mr.  W.  A.  Miller,  of  Charlottetown,  is 
another  of  the  native  islanders  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  development  of  the  black 
fox  industry  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
He  was  following  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer  and  breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
until  1911,  but  in  that  year  decided  that 
the  prospects  of  the  new  industry  were 
too  rosy  lo  be  ignored.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  confined  his  attention  to  the  actual 
breeding  and  raising  of  foxes  and  has 
not  played  any  part  in  the  flotation  and 
promotion  of  companies.  He  owns  a 
large  ranch  situated  two  miles  out  of 
Charlottetown  and  has  a  part  interest  in 
the  stock  kept  there,  which  consists  of 
eight  pairs  of  Dalton  and  Oulton  pure¬ 
bred  black  foxes  valued  at  #180,000. 
One  of  these,  named  Sir  Charles,  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
black  foxes  in  the  world.  Mr.  Miller 
believes  that  the  present  demand  for 
breeding  stock  will  last  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  confident  that  from  an  investment 
point  of  view  no  industry  in  Canada  is 
so  attractive. 

9? 

W.  K.  ROGERS,  LTD. 

One  of  the  principal  insurance  men  in 


the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  is  Mr. 
W.  K.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Summer- 
side,  P.E.I.  In  his  early  days  he  was 
engaged  in  railway  work,  and  began  his 
insurance  career  in  1895  as  an  agent  for 
the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Toronto.  Five  years  later  he  was  made 
manager  of  that  company’s  Prince 
Edward  Island  branch. 

Since  then  Mr.  Rogers  has  greatly 
extended  his  insurance  activities  and  has 
formed  his  business  into  a  limited 
company  under  the  caption  of  W.  K. 
Rogers,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at 
Charlottetown.  Besides  continuing  the 
management  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company's  affairs  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
the  firm  also  represent  the  following  com¬ 
panies  :  British  America  Assurance 

Company,  of  Toronto;  Home  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York  ;  Caledonian  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Yorkshire 
Insurance  Company,  of  York  ;  General  of 
Perth  Insurance  Company,  of  Perth, 
Scotland  ;  Continental  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York  ;  National  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut  ;  Quebec  Insurance  Company, 
of  Quebec  ;  Ocean  Accident  and  Guar¬ 
antee  Company,  of  London,  England  ; 
London  and  Lancashire  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Company,  of  Toronto  ; 
Canadian  Casualty  and  Boiler  Insurance 
Company,  of  Toronto.  A  few  years  ago 
the  activities  of  the  firm  were  increased 
by  the  establishment  of  a  railway  and 
steamship  ticket  agency,  the  following 
steamship  companies  being  represented : 
White  Star,  Allan,  Cunard,  Royal 
Canadian  Pacific,  Donaldson,  and  Uranium. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  himself,  like  many 
other  Prince  Edward  Islanders,  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the 
silver-black  fox  industry,  being  a  director 
in  the  Rogers  Payton  Silver-Black  Foxes. 
Ltd.,  the  Hackett  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd., 
and  Silver  Foxes  and  Furs,  Ltd.,  in  addition 
to  being  largely  interested  in  other 
companies. 
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THE  ROYAL  INVESTMENT  EXCHANGE 

The  Royal  Investment  Exchange  is  one 
of  the  leading  financial  institutions  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  at  its  offices 
in  Charlottetown  a  business  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude  is  transacted.  Stocks 
of  a  general  nature  are  dealt  in,  but  it  is 
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only  natural  that  the  recent  extraordinary 
developments  in  the  fur-farming  industry 
should  have  had  their  effect,  and  the  firm 
is  now  heavily  and  actively  interested  in 
that  unique  branch  of  enterprise.  The 
members  are  closely  associated  with  the 
Provincial  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd.,  which 
operates  one  of  the  best  equipped  fox 
ranches  on  the  island,  and  have  also  re¬ 
cently  floated  a  large  incorporated  com¬ 
pany  known  as  the  “John  Agnew  Fur 
Farmers,  Ltd.”  The  latter  does  not  intend 
to  deal  exclusively  in  black  foxes,  but  will 
extend  its  operations  to  other  fur-bearing 
animals,  such  as  mink,  fisher,  skunk, 
marten,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  investors 
in  Great  Britain  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  substantial 
profits  that  this  company  expects  to 
realize. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Investment 
Exchange  are  men  who  have  lived  practi¬ 
cally  all  their  lives  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  are  well  known  and  highly 
respected.  They  include  the  Hon.  John 
Agnew,  Mayor  of  Alberton  and  ex-Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  P.E.I.,  who 
is  a  fox  owner  and  rancher,  packer  and 
exporter  of  lobsters,  and  also  president 
of  the  Provincial  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd., 
and  vice-president  of  the  Maritime  Black 
Fox  Company,  of  New  Brunswick;  Mr. 
John  O.  Hyndman,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  Hyndman  &  Co.,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  the  P.E.I.  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  and  of  the  P.E.I.  Life  Underwriters 
Association,  vice-president  of  the  Charlotte¬ 
town  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Provincial 
Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd.,  besides  being  a 
director  of  the  Spring  Park  Black  Fox 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  Park  Island  Silver- 
Black  Fox  Company  ;  Mr.  George  D.  De 
Blois,  who  has  been  until  recently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  well-known  wholesale  and 
shipping  firm  of  Carvell  Bros.,  and  is 
director  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Provincial  Silver-Black  Foxes,  Ltd.  ;  and 
Mr.  William  E.  Agnew,  fox  owner  and 
rancher. 
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J.  K.  ROSS 

A  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Ross  entered  the  life  insurance 
business  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  large  and 
remunerative  agency,  probably  the  largest 
on  the  island.  For  the  entire  period  he 
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has  represented  the  North  American  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Toronto,  making 
his  headquarters  at  Charlottetown. 

Mr.  Ross  has  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  other  prominent  and  enterprising 
business  men  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  taken  an  interest  in  the  black  fox 
industry.  It  is  three  years  ago  since  he 


made  his  first  modest  venture,  investing 
the  sum  of  $500.  The  profits  on  his 
first  deal  amounted  to  $4,782,  a  sufficiently 
encouraging  result.  He  is  now  a  director 
in  three  companies,  being  vice-president  of 
the  General  Fur  Farm,  Ltd.,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Thoroughbred  Silver- 
Black  Foxes,  Ltd.,  and  occupying  a  seat 


on  the  directorate  of  Beechwood  Silver 
Foxes,  Ltd.  He  also  devotes  much  of  his 
time  to  the  ovster  industry;  and  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  again  be 
established  on  its  former  lucrative  basis. 
Mr.  Ross  is  president  of  the  Belmont 
Oyster  Fisheries,  Ltd.,  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 
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FUR-FARMING 


HE  trade  in  the 
pelts  of  fur-bearing 
animals  has  ever 
been  an  interesting 
feature  of  Canadian 
commerce.  At  one 
time,  of  course,  it 
was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  in  the  Dominion  and 
engaged  the  entire  attention  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay,  North-West,  and  other 
pioneer  companies  that  were  formed  to 
exploit  the  resources  of  Western  Canada. 
Twenty- five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  main 
winter  occupation  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
North-West  Territories  was  trapping,  and 
many  a  man  was  able  to  reap  a  substantial 
profit  as  the  result  of  six  months’  work. 
In  fact,  fur-trapping  proved  sufficiently 
profitable  to  attract  a  large  army  of 
hunters,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  certain  species  began  to  get  scarce. 
The  decrease  in  supply,  moreover,  was 
accompanied  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
increase  in  demand. 

As  the  price  of  furs  increased  a  few 
enterprising  men  began  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  breeding  and  rearing 
certain  fur-bearing  animals  in  captivity. 
1  lie  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 


years  ago,  when  the  Karakul  sheep — a 
domestic  animal  from  which  the  Persian 
lamb  and  broadtail  are  obtained — began 
to  be  bred  for  its  pelt.  Up  to  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years  this  animal  was  the 
only  example  of  a  valuable  fur-bearer  in 
captivity.  Then,  in  Canada,  experiments 
were  made  with  other  species.  Develop¬ 
ment  has  been  rapid,  and  an  investigation 
conducted  in  the  latter  half  of  1912 
revealed  numerous  instances  where 
animals  of  various  species  were  being 
bred  in  captivity  for  their  fur.  Foxes, 
skunk,  mink,  raccoon,  fisher,  beaver,  and 
muskrat  were  found  upon  fur  farms,  and 
it  is  even  reported  on  good  authority 
that  the  common  black  house-cat  is  being 
bred  for  its  fur  in  certain  districts  in 
Ontario. 

But  while  the  commoner  species  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  are  not  being  neglected 
by  the  breeders,  attention  is  mainly 
directed  to  the  valuable  silver-black  fox. 
The  fur  value  of  a  high-grade  black  fox 
ranges  from  about  $500  to  $2,500,  and 
these  high  prices  explain  to  some  extent 
why  fur-farming  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  so  short  a  time.  The  growth 
of  the  industry,  however,  has  created  a 
heavy  demand  for  breeders,  and  in  this 
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capacity  foxes  are  very  much  more  valu¬ 
able.  In  fact  as  much  as  $25,000  or  $30,000 
has  been  paid  for  a  pair  of  the  best  quality 
of  breeding  stock. 

While  the  industry  is  developing  rapidly 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  still  more 
rapidly  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  it  is  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada’s  smallest  province,  that  it  has 
made  the  greatest  headway.  In  this 
province  foxes  have  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  speculator  as  real  estate  did 
in  Western  Canada  and  oil  more  recently 
in  Alberta.  The  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  a 
report  dated  March,  1914,  says:  The 
breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  in 
captivity  has  now  attained  such  large 
proportions  and  importance  in  this 
province  as  a  live-stock  industry,  that  its 
fame  has  spread  to  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
lucrative  enterprise  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  and  its  economic  results  have 
been  in  many  ways  remarkable.  It  has 
created  great  corporate  activity  in  a  field 
where  such  enterprise  had  been  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking,  insomuch  that  there 
were  more  new  industrial  and  trading 
companies  chartered  in  the  province  in 
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i.  Interior  ok  a  Kox  Ranch. 


BLACK  FOX  FARMING  IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

2.  Exterior  ok  a  Fox  Ranch.  3-  A  Litter  ok  Koch-months-old  Kox 

4  A  Magnificent  Pair  of  Silver-Black  Foxes  valued  at  $30,000. 
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the  year  1012  than  in  forty  years  before, 
while  in  1913  the  new  companies  exceeded, 
both  in  their  numbers  and  capitalization, 
all  that  had  been  incorporated  since  the 
province  was  united  with  Canada,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  1912.  And  during  the  same 
two  years  more  capital  from  outside  the 
island  was  invested  in  corporate  enterprises 
within  its  shores  than  had  been  brought  in 
during  a  period  of  a  generation  before.” 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
paragraph  that  the  industry  is  now  largely 
in  the  hands  of  limited  companies  or 
syndicates.  Foxes  of  the  best  breed  have 
attained  such  a  value  as  to  be  beyond  the 
means  of  private  individuals.  In  the 
autumn  of  1912  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  $50,000  was  required  to  build,  equip, 
and  stock  a  ranch  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  with  five  pairs  of  first-class  stock, 
and  the  business  is  no  less  expensive  to 
inaugurate  elsewhere.  Many  ranches  have 
been  equipped  for  less  money,  but 
either  cheaper  wild  or  unselected  stock 
from  Newfoundland  or  elsewhere  was 
purchased,  or  options  had  been  taken  at 
an  earlier  date  on  pups  for  delivery  at  that 
time. 

The  latter  statement  requires  explana¬ 
tion.  With  the  formation  of  so  many 
companies  the  demand  for  breeding  stock 
has  become  very  keen,  and  it  is  customary 
to  sell  options  for  future  delivery. 
Usually  the  options  are  taken  on  the 
unborn  pups,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  price 
agreed  upon  is  paid  when  the  options 
are  taken.  If  delivery  cannot  be  made 
at  the  time  ageed,  usually  September  1st, 
the  agreement  provides  that  the  deposit 
must  be  returned,  with  interest  added  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  the  high  prices  which  pups  fetch 
under  existing  conditions  that  have  made 
the  industry  appear  so  attractive  to  many 
people.  In  the  early  winter  of  1913 
options  were  sold  on  unborn  spring 
progeny  at  from  #10,000  to  #12,000  per 
pair.  As  the  breeding  season  progressed 
it  became  evident  that  there  would  be 
a  wholly  unexpected  paucity  of  animals, 
and  prices  quickly  began  to  rise.  Quota¬ 
tions  rose  from  #13,000  in  April  to  $14,000 
and  $15,000  in  May,  and  finally  to  #17,500 
and  $18,000  in  June.  Numerous  transfers 
were  made  at  still  higher  figures,  but  the 
majority  ranged  at  $15,000  or  $16,000. 
As  each  litter  consists  of  from  one  to  nine 
pups  —  two  would  be  a  safe  average  to 
take--and  as  a  fox  mates  when  about 


ten  months  old  and  continues  prolific  until 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  the 
possible,  indeed  the  probable,  profits  from 
a  ranch  containing  five  pairs  have  proved 
overwhelmingly  attractive. 

The  range  of  profits  that  the  industry 
has  returned  to  its  financial  supporters 
is  best  shown  by  an  extract  from  a  report 
issued  in  November,  1913,  by  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Charlottetown  :  “  So  soon 
as  the  deliveries  [of  the  pups]  were 
completed,”  he  writes,  “  those  companies 
which  had  been  formed  in  season  to 
have  increases  of  foxes  in  1913  were  in 
a  position  to  pay  dividends ;  and  these 
dividends  were  in  many  instances  exceed¬ 
ingly  high.  If  the  company's  foxes 
doubled  in  number  the  increase  could 
be  sold  for  more  than  the  capital  cost 
of  the  parent  foxes  because  of  the  rise 
in  prices  ;  while  if  the  old  breeders  pro¬ 
duced  young  in  excess  of  their  own 
number  the  dividends  could  rise  far  above 
100  per  cent. 

“  Thus  virtually  all  of  the  companies 
which  owned  breeding  foxes  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1913  were  able  to  declare 
handsome  dividends  in  the  autumn  ;  and 
in  a  majority  of  instances  these  returns 
were  really  princely.  The  large  com¬ 
panies  declared  from  40  per  cent,  to  60 
per  cent.,  while  a  number  of  the  small 
companies,  whose  organization  had  been 
quietly  and  inexpensively  carried  on, 
paid  cash  returns  of  200  per  cent,  or 
more.  There  are  well-attested  instances 
of  500  per  cent,  cash  dividends  in  the 
cases  of  some  very  small  companies.  On 
the  other  hand  an  almost  equal  number 
of  small  companies,  with  only  two  or  three 
pairs  of  foxes,  had  no  increase  at  all.  A 
large  company  with  several  pairs  of  foxes 
does  not  fail  to  have  some  increase  ;  and 
while  its  dividends  may  not  touch  the 
astonishing  records  of  lucky  small  com¬ 
panies,  they  are  much  more  certain.” 

The  greatest  danger  is,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  the  possible  death  of  the  breeding 
stock.  If  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  a 
litter  be  lost,  it  is  not  such  a  serious 
matter.  Profits  are  decreased  or  even 
entirely  eliminated  for  the  year,  but  there 
is  no  depreciation  in  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  Such  a  contingency  occurred  in 
1913,  when  a  number  of  litters  were  lost 
after  birth  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  an 
unusual  period  of  heat  near  the  end  of 
April,  but  this  is  generally  regarded  as 
quite  exceptional  and  not  likely  to  recur. 
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While  dealing  with  this  point  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  quote  from  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Dominion  Commission  of  Conser¬ 
vation  which  reads  : 

'‘It  is  not  usual  for  parent  foxes  to 
kill  the  young  intentionally,  but  when 
they  become  nervous,  they  want  to 
remove  the  pups  to  another  place.  A 
mother  will  frequently  become  greatly 
excited  and,  dashing  into  her  nest,  will 
carry  out  the  pups  one  by  one  and  bury 
them  in  the  snow  or  mud.  This  frequently 
occurs  and  is  the  great  fear  of  ranchers 
in  the  spring  months.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  what  to  do  in  such  an  emergency. 

.  .  .  The  measures  suggested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  in  more  than  one  instance. 

“  A  crate  of  chickens  or  rabbits  should  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  so  that  if  a  mother 
carries  her  young  about,  a  live  chicken 
or  rabbit  may  be  put  into  the  pen  to 
attract  her  attention  and  turn  her  from 
her  impulse  of  hiding  the  young  elsewhere. 
One  breeder  says  that  he  stopped  one 
mother  with  an  egg  which  he  threw  in 
front  of  her  from  outside  the  fence  when 
she  was  carrying  out  her  pups.” 

Nor,  although  the  danger  is  always 
present,  do  many  mature  foxes  die  before 
the  period  of  procreative  ability  has 
expired.  Occasionally  grown  foxes  do 
die  suddenly  and  no  satisfactory  cause 
of  death  can  be  found,  even  though  post¬ 
mortem  examinations  have  been  carefully 
performed  b)^  qualified  operators.  The 
proportion  of  deaths,  however,  is  low, 
only  four  being  reported  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1912,  though  probably  more 
took  place.  At  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Alexander  Ross,  of  Charlottetown,  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  fox  diseases 
and  their  treatment,  says  :  “  Foxes  bred 
in  captivity  are  more  liable  to  disease 
than  those  which  roam  the  wilds.  In 
confinement  they  are  shut  off  from  various 
foods  they  seek  in  the  wild  state,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  are  not  well.  They  are 
also  limited  as  to  exercise,  so  their 
muscular  tone  is  usually  below  par. 
They  often  show  malformation  in  the 
bones  of  their  limbs  (rickets),  which,  1 
think,  is  due  principally  to  their  food 
being  deficient  in  bone  salts  and  to 
restricted  exercise.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  found,  in  an  experience 
extending  over  15  years,  that  the  colonies 
of  foxes  in  Prince  Edward  Island  are 
remarkably  free  from  diseases.  ,  .  .  There 
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have  been  no  epidemics  of  any  kind 
among  the  foxes  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.” 

The  question  of  management  is  an 
important  one  and  is  not  always  easily 
solved.  In  so  young  an  industry  it  is 
naturally  difficult  to  find  more  than  a 
few  men  who  have  the  peculiar  skill  and 
knowledge  required  for  the  successful 
rearing  of  foxes.  The  lack  of  success 
that  has  attended  the  operations  of  some 
companies  may  be  traced  to  unskilled 
management  or  an  inexperienced  keeper. 
Constant  study  and  observation  are  a 
sine  qua  non  to  success  in  fur-farming, 
for  each  pair  of  foxes  must  be  treated 
according  to  their  dispositions.  In  some 
cases,  for  instance,  the  male  and  female 
must  be  separated  before  whelping  ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
together.  Close  attention  to  detail  is 
imperative,  especially  between  January 
ist  and  June  30th,  the  critical  period  of 
each  year.  Even  a  change  in  the  keeper's 
outer  clothing  may  have  some  untoward 
effect  upon  the  animals,  which  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  sensitive  to  strange  sights,  noises, 
and  smells.  The  prospective  investor  in 
a  fur-farming  company  will  be  well 
advised  to  inquire  closely  into  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  management. 

Climatic  influences  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  value  of  the  fur,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  location  of  the  ranch  is 
important.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  respect 
that  Prince  Edward  Island  has  its  greatest 
advantage  over  other  portions  of  the 
American  continent.  The  temperature 
and  humidity  on  the  island  arc  a  happy 
mean  between  the  intense  cold  and  the 
moist,  dull  weather  of  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  and  Alaska,  and  the  warmer, 
drier  atmosphere  of  regions  farther  south. 
The  far  northern  furs  are  said  to  be 
coarse  and  shaggy,  while  the  furs  pro¬ 
duced  in  countries  south  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  light  and  thin.  The  best 
ranches  are  situated  in  what  are  known 
as  woodlots,  that  is  to  say,  small  coppices, 
which  prevent  the  snow  from  piling  up 
in  deep  drifts  in  winter.  Care,  too,  is 
taken  that  the  subsoil  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  will  prevent  deep  burrowing  ;  other¬ 
wise  it  is  necessary  to  sink  the  ranch 
fence  to  a  considerable  depth  to  prevent 
the  foxes  escaping. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  erect  both 
an  interior  and  an  exterior  fence  round 
a  ranch.  Foxes  are  very  timid  animals 


and,  during  the  whelping  season  especially, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  they  should 
not  be  frightened.  By  erecting  an  outer 
fence,  and,  if  they  do  not  already  exist, 
by  planting  trees  and  shrubs  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  fence,  the  foxes 
are  better  protected  from  curious  sight¬ 
seers,  dogs,  cattle,  and  thieves.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  additional  insurance  against 
the  escape  of  the  foxes. 

The  smallest  pens  used  by  the  best 
ranchers  enclose  an  area  of  at  least  900 
sq.  ft.,  since  it  is  essential  that  the  foxes 
should  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
play.  Within  these  pens  are  small 
wooden  houses  with  a  floor  area  of 
about  3  by  4^  ft.,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  an  inner  and  an  outer  kennel 
which  the  foxes  enter  through  a  passage¬ 
way  of  rectangular  cross-section  con¬ 
structed  with  four  boards.  The  interior 
dimensions  of  this  passageway  average 
about  7^  by  10  in.  and  it  slopes  from 
the  building  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the 
ground.  The  entrance  for  the  keeper  is 
through  a  door  in  the  end,  or  else  by 
means  of  a  hinged  roof. 

The  inner  kennel  is  the  nest,  or  the 
home  of  the  young  foxes,  and  generally 
measures  about  18  in.  long  by  18  in.  wide 
by  20  in.  high,  this  being  large  enough 
to  prevent  crowding  and  small  enough 
to  be  warmed  by  the  body  heat  of  the 
animals.  Additional  warmth  is  provided 
by  packing  the  nest  on  all  sides  with 
some  material  of  low  thermal  conductivity, 
such  as  ground  cork,  dry  seaweed,  saw¬ 
dust,  chaff,  or  leaves.  For  males  which 
are  separated  from  the  vixen  during  the 
period  of  gestation,  ordinary  barrel  kennels 
with  a  chute  entrance  are  provided. 

Feeding  does  not  constitute  a  difficult 
problem,  provided  that  the  dishes  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Like  the  dog, 
the  fox  can  live  well  on  almost  any  kind 
of  food,  and  will  eat  grass  and  berries 
as  well  as  flesh.  The  flesh  diet  of  foxes 
is  horse-meat,  calves,  cured  and  fresh 
fish,  rabbits,  groundhogs,  mice,  rats,  birds, 


squirrels,  lobster  bodies,  and  old  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  flesh  is  usually  fed  raw, 
but  some  ranchers  parboil  it,  after  slightly 
salting  it.  The  non-flesh  food  consists 
of  biscuits,  yeast-bread,  hoe-bread,  vege¬ 
tables,  porridge,  grass,  berries,  apples, 
milk,  and  eggs.  Good  results  have  been 
obtained  with  dog-biscuits. 

At  present  vixens  have  only  one  litter 
a  year,  but  it  is  believed  that  when  the 
animals  are  more  domesticated  in  habits, 
two  litters  may  be  achieved.  Generally 
speaking  foxes  are  monogamous,  and  it 
is  only  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  that 
they  can  be  re-mated.  The  usual  period 
of  gestation  is  51  days. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  an  Act  of 
Parliament  has  been  passed  whereby  a 
certain  protection  is  afforded  fur-farmers 
from  possible  harm  by  trespassers  and 
dogs.  By  its  terms  every  one  is  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  U50  nor  less  than  $5, 
or,  in  default,  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
varying  from  one  to  three  months,  who 
ventures  within  25  yards  from  the  outer 
fence  of  any  ranch  upon  which  notices 
forbidding  trespassing  have  been  posted. 
The  penalty  for  passing  within  the  outer 
fence  is  much  more  severe,  while  it  is 
permitted  to  kill  any  dog  wandering  in  the 
vicinity  and  frightening  the  animals.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  preliminary  clause 
of  the  Act  states  that  “it  is  desirable  to 
encourage  this  industry,  as  well  because  of 
the  diminishing  supply  of  our  most  valu¬ 
able  furs,  as  of  the  rich  source  of  profit 
which  this  industry  has  proved  itself  to  be 
in  some  of  the  sister  provinces.”  Similar 
legislation  has  been  enacted  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  but  so  far,  strangely  enough,  nothing 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Under  authority  of  the  Act  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
April  1913,  entitled  “An  Act  to  impose  a 
Tax  upon  Foxes  held  in  Captivity  in  this 
Province,’  an  official  enumeration  was  made 
in  August  of  that  year,  with  a  valuation  of 
the  young  foxes  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 


Description. 

Silvers. 

Crosses. 

Reds. 

Unclassed. 

Totals 

Vixens,  breeding . 

215 

84 

118 

, 

4*8 

Vixens,  non-breeding'  ... 

243 

66 

105 

66 

480 

Total  vixens 

45^ 

15° 

223 

67 

898 

Males  (old) . 

44 1 

‘44 

t'H 

59 

838 

Total  old  foxes 

899 

294 

4i7 

1 26 

1 .7  36 

1913  young... 

7°3 

271 

414 

6 

1 .394 

Total,  all  foxes 

1,602 

565 

83 1 

•32 

3.130 

1  This  include! 

those  having  young  which  they 

did  nut  rear  t< 

maturity. 
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This  valuation  was  made  under  sworn 
statements  from  every  fox  ranch  as  to  the 
number,  character,  and  legal  ownership  of 
its  animals,  only  the  young  foxes  born  and 
reared  during  the  year  being  liable  to 
taxation.  The  total  number  of  fox  ranches 
was  found  to  be  277,  and  of  foxes  of  all 
grades  3,130,  which  are  tabulated  on  page 
891  as  silvers,  crosses,  reds,  and  unclassed 
respectively.  The  number  of  old  and 
young  foxes,  the  number  of  vixens  and 
males,  and  the  number  of  breeding  and 
non-breeding  vixens,  were  found  to  be  as 
stated. 

The  offspring  enumerated  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  table  were  valued  at  $3,717,163,  of  which 
silver  foxes  accounted  for  $3,430,449.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  are  practically  as 
many  males  as  there  are  females  among 
the  mature  foxes  on  account  of  the  monoga¬ 
mous  habits  of  these  animals. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
1913,  298  red  foxes  in  captivity,  37  black, 


38  silver,  and  74  cross.  Figures  for  other 
parts  of  Canada  are  not  available  for  that 
year,  but  for  October  1912  the  following 
are  approximately  correct : 


New  Brunswick 
Quebec  ... 

Ontario  ... 

Other  provinces  and  territories 
Total 


Of  other  fur-bearing  animals  the  most 
popular  for  domesticating  purposes  are  the 
mink  and  the  skunk.  The  pelts  of  both 
animals  have  shown  a  large  increase  in 
value  during  the  past  20  years,  the  latter 
despite  an  increase  in  numbers.  Raising 
these  animals  is  not  so  popular  a  pursuit  as 
fox  ranching,  as  there  is  not  the  same 
possibility  of  large  profits.  It  must  be 


remembered,  however,  that  if  the  fur  is 
less  valuable  the  investment  and  risk  are 
also  less,  and  more  persons  can  engage  in 
the  business.  The  breeding  in  captivity 


Silver. 

Cross. 

Bastard  and 
Red. 

Number  of 
Ranches. 

3° 

IO 

5° 

8 

40 

IO 

5° 

6 

3° 

40 

15° 

M 

18 

IO 

50 

I  l8 

70 

3  00 

28 

of  both  animals  is  in  the  experimental 
stage  at  present,  but  in  the  experience 
of  the  pioneer  breeders  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  become  general. 
The  skins  of  both  animals  fetch  good 
prices,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  skunk 
is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  animals 
to  keep. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ISLAND  BLACK  FOX. 


IN  THE  CANADIAN  ALPS. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES 


HE  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories  is  the  name  that 
was,  previous  to  1905, 
given  to  that  part  of 
Canada  lying  between 
the  western  boundary 
of  Manitoba  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of 
British  Columbia  and  extending  from  the 
United  States  boundary  line  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
however,  the  name  has  applied  to  that 
portion  lying  to  the  north  of  the  60th 
parallel  of  latitude. 

The  North-West  Territories  are  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  sections  into  which 
Canada  has  now  been  divided,  having  an 
area  of  1,242,224  square  miles.  1  he 
population  is,  however,  barely  20,000  ;  the 
official  census  in  1911  gave  it  as  18,481.  The 
Territories  are  administered  by  a  Commis¬ 
sioner,  the  seat  of  government  being  located 
in  Ottawa.  They  have  no  representation 
in  the  Federal  House  of  Commons. 

The  greater  part  of  this  vast  territory  is 
more  or  less  an  unknown  land,  and  only 
a  few  venturesome  explorers  have  traversed 
its  huge  extent.  The  eastern  section  is 
bare,  desolate  tundra,  which  offers  no 
attractions  to  settlers,  and  is  of  value 


merely  as  a  hunting  ground  for  fur 
trappers.  Towards  the  west  conditions 
improve.  The  vast  region  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  and  west  of  Keewatin, 
which  may  be  broadly  described  as  the 
Mackenzie  basin,  has  of  recent  years  been 
shown  to  be  very  much  more  valuable  than 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  and  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  not  inconsiderable  popula¬ 
tion.  The  settlements  in  this  distant 
region,  while,  in  comparison  with  its  area, 
insignificant  in  number  and  extent,  are 
important  as  demonstrating  practically  and 
unquestionably  the  possibilities  of  this 
territory  as  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
country,  and  also  as  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  exploring  and  surveying 
such  areas  as  are  likely  first  to  attract  the 
stream  of  settlement  which,  without  doubt, 
will  ultimately  set  in.  At  Fort  Providence, 
latitude  62-30°,  about  400  miles  north  of 
Edmonton,  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  are  obtained.  There  are  also 
grown  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  cauliflower, 
cabbages,  beet,  and  potatoes.  Even  as  far 
north  as  Fort  Good  Hope,  within  14  miles 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  latitude  66-16°, 
cabbages,  onions,  and  other  garden 
vegetables  are  raised. 

The  basin  of  the  Athabasca  River  also 
includes  much  good  soil.  This  district  is 


of  a  higher  altitude,  however,  than  the 
Mackenzie  basin,  and  the  climate  is 
somewhat  precarious.  Consequently  it  is 
probably  better  suited  for  ranching  than 
for  grain  growing  ;  the  ranching  industry, 
in  fact,  has  already  been  inaugurated,  but 
in  a  comparatively  small  way. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  North-West 
Territories  teem  with  fish  of  various  kinds, 
while  in  the  western  section  are  great 
forests  of  spruce  extending  as  far  north 
as  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Game  is  abundant,  and 
there  are  even  a  certain  number  of  buffalo. 
The  latter  would  increase  more  rapidly 
but  for  the  depredations  of  the  timber- 
wolves,  which  kill  off  the  buffalo  calves 
as  fast  as  the  animals  breed. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  is 
undoubtedly  considerable,  and  includes 
deposits  of  coal,  oil,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
native  salt,  sulphur,  ochre,  sand  suitable 
for  glass  making,  tar  sands,  etc.  1'he  large 
area  of  oil  sand,  oil  gum,  or  “  asphaltum  " 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  promises  to  be 
of  no  little  commercial  value,  and  has 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  pro¬ 
spectors.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Senate  of  Canada  that  “  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  character  of 
these  deposits  they  demand  the  attention 
of  the  officers  ot  the  Government  for  the 
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purpose  of  devising  regulations  for  the 
security  and  proper  exploitation  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  valuable  national  asset.” 

Although  in  the  north  the  thermometer 
in  the  winter  season  registers  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  cold  is  much  more  bearable  than 
are  far  higher  temperatures  in  countries 
where  there  is  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 
There  is  said  to  be  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  climate  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
and  that  at  Edmonton,  250  miles  to  the 
south.  The  Chinook  winds  blow  as  far 
north  as  Fort  Providence. 

Although,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
means  of  communication  and  the  existence 


of  considerable  areas  of  unsettled  lands 
in  the  organized  provinces  to  the  south  and 
east,  there  is  as  yet  no  great  influx  of 
immigration,  settlers  have  been  going  into 
the  Mackenzie  basin  country  every  year, 
particularly  to  the  Athabasca  district,  and 
the  few  widely  scattered  and  small 
settlements  are  steadily,  if  slowlv, 
increasing,  while  new  settlements  are  being 
gradually  established.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  ultimately  much  of  the 
country  north  of  the  60th  parallel  were 
to  prove  capable  of  development  and  as 
productive  as  many  parts  of  the  more 
southern  prairies.  Canada  has  furnished 


a  series  of  surprises  of  this  nature.  It  is 
only  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Lord  Selkirk, 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition  and  ridicule, 
sent  a  party  of  Scotch  settlers  to  Manitoba, 
and  it  has  been  during  the  past  thirty  years 
that  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  have  given 
the  lie  to  those  who  described  them  as 
barren  wastes.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Russian  provinces  of  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Mackenzie  basin,  and 
possessing  no  special  advantages  over  that 
region  as  regards  elevation,  climate,  soil, 
and  natural  resources  generally,  maintain, 
and  have  done  so  for  many  generations 
considerable  populations. 


AN  OLD  MILITARY  BLOCK-HOUSE  IN  THE  RIDEAU  LAKES  DISTRICT. 
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THE  YUKON  TERRITORY 


HE  Yukon  Territory 
is  a  great  irregular 
triangle  forming  the 
extreme  north- 
western  section  of 
the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Its  western 
boundary  is  the  141st 
meridian  from  Mount  St.  Elias  in  the 
south  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  base,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  part  in  the  south¬ 
west,  coterminous  with  the  boundary  of 
Alaska,  lies  upon  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  Its 
eastern  side  is,  roughly  speaking,  the 
irregular  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as 
they  run  north  and  west.  Its  apex  is  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Its  extreme  breadth  at  the 
base  is  about  600  miles  ;  its  length  from 
base  to  apex  about  750  miles  ;  and  its  area 
207,076  square  miles.  It  is  a  great  territory 
in  extent,  for  it  approximates  the  area  of 
the  great  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  also 
great  in  the  variety  of  its  undeveloped 
resources. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  Yukon  River, 
which,  threading  its  whole  length  and 
that  of  the  United  States  district  of  Alaska, 
finds  its  home  in  Behring  Sea,  over  2,000 
miles  from  its  sources.  The  name  Klondike 
is  often  used  as  if  synonymous  with  Yukon, 


but  it  ought  not  so  to  be  used.  The 
Yukon  is  a  great  territory  with  an  area  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 
The  Klondike  is  the  part  of  that  territory 
from  which  almost  all  the  gold  produced 
in  the  Yukon  has  been  taken.  It  is  a  district 
lying  around,  or  near,  the  Klondike  River 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  territory, 
and  has  an  area  of  not  more  than  2,500 
square  miles. 

The  Yukon  is  by  no  means  so  moun¬ 
tainous  as  British  Columbia  is.  On  its 
eastern  side  the  Rocky  Mountains  continue 
from  British  Columbia,  with  diminishing 
altitude,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  coast 
range  bends  with  the  coast  line  of  Alaska 
and  follows  it  westward  toward  the  Behring 
Sea.  The  interior  ranges,  massed  and 
continuous  in  the  south,  are  dispersed  in 
the  north.  The  interior  of  Northern 
British  Columbia  and  of  the  Yukon  may  be 
described  as  a  great  plateau-valley,  lying 
between  the  Rocky  and  Coast  Ranges  and 
broken  by  short  ranges  and  spurs,  and 
occasionally  by  groups  of  peaks  rising  to 
a  height  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  ft.  The 
chief  of  these  ranges  are  the  Belly  and 
Glenlyon  Mountains  south  of  the  Felly 
River ;  the  MacMillan  Mountains  north 
of  the  Felly  River  ;  and  the  Dawson 
Mountains  west  of  that  part  of  the  Yukon 


River  known  as  the  Lewes.  The  most 
notable  groups  are  the  “Three  Graces” 
in  the  Teslin  Valley  and  the  “Three 
Guardsmen  ”  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  territory. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  territory 
is  its  great  river,  the  Yukon.  It  has  its 
sources  in  Teslin  Lake  and  in  the  lakes 
of  the  Coast  Range  farther  west — Atlin, 
Taku,  and  Bennett.  It  flows  through  the 
Yukon  Territory  and  Alaska,  2,500  miles  to 
Behring  Sea,  and  is  navigable  by  large, 
light-draught  stern-wheel  steamers  from 
Whitehorse  in  the  Southern  Yukon  to 
St.  Michael  on  Norton  Sound,  on  the 
extreme  west  coast  of  Alaska.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  Yukon  from  its  junction  with 
the  Felly  at  Fort  Selkirk.  It  is  known 
south  of  the  Felly  as  the  Lewes,  Thirty 
Mile,  and  Fifty  Mile,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  given. 

It  has  numerous  and  great  tributaries, 
comprising  the  Teslin  or  Hootalinqua, 
navigable  for  200  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Thirty  Mile;  tiie  Big  Salmon; 
the  Felly,  navigable  for  400  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Yukon  ;  the  Stewart, 
navigable  for  125  miles,  and  the  Klondike, 
all  of  which  flow  from  the  east,  while  the 
Tahkina,  Nordenskjold,  White,  Sixty  Mile, 
and  Fortv  Mile  flow  from  the  west. 
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'The  territory  is  a  country  of  wide  and 
beautiful  valleys,  usually  covered  with  a 
growth  of  spruce,  poplar,  and  white  birch, 
and  is  as  different,  in  its  physical  features, 
from  the  popular  conception  of  it  prior  to 
i«S(>S  as  can  well  be  imagined.  As  for  the 
climate,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  without 
giving  a  wrong  impression.  By  some  it  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Canada.  The 
winter  is  severe,  it  is  true.  It  begins  near 
the  middle  of  October  and  continues  until 
the  end  of  March.  Within  that  period, 
the  temperature  may  be  anything  between 
zero  and  seventy  below.  The  shortness  of 
the  winter  days,  and  the  frost-fog,  which 
accompanies  very  low  temperatures,  make 
the  winters  more  trying  than  they  other¬ 
wise  would  be.  In  December  and  January, 
when  the  sun’s  declination  shortens  the 
day  to  five  or  six  hours,  and  the  frost-fog, 
descending  like  a  great  white  mantle  upon 
the  valleys,  darkens  the  short  hours  of 
daylight  and  obscures  the  landscape,  it 
is  very  depressing,  especially  for  women, 
compelled  to  stay  in  ill-lighted  cabins  and 
far  from  neighbours.  Nevertheless  there 
is  an  indescribable  charm  about  the  Yukon 
winters.  The  snowfall  in  winter,  like  the 
rainfall  in  summer,  is  surprisingly  small  in 
the  interior.  The  snowfall  upon  the  Pacific 
slope  is  very  great,  and  upon  the  inner 
slope  of  the  Coast  Range  is  from  six  to 
eight  feet.  But  the  clouds,  “drawn”  by 
the  mountains  over  which  they  pass,  have 
small  store  of  moisture  left  for  the  interior. 
The  snowfall  over  the  central  Yukon  docs 
not  average  more  than  three  feet.  In  some 
districts  in  midwinter  hardly  enough  snow 
is  found  to  make  good  sleighing.  The 
depth  of  the  snow  is  comparatively  a  small 
difficulty,  but  it  is  so  light  and  dry  that  it 
does  not  readily  “pack”  under  the  snow- 
shoes,  and  it  is  therefore  hard  to  break  a 
trail  for  the  dog  sleigh  and  its  heavy  load. 
With  all  its  disadvantages  and  discomforts, 
however,  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  the 
\  ukon  winter  has  a  strange  attraction  for 
the  man  who  has  once  experienced  it. 

Nor  is  the  Yukon  summer  less  charming 
than  its  winter.  From  the  first  of  April 
until  the  first  of  October  there  is  almost 
unbroken  sunshine,  and  during  May,  June, 
and  July  unbroken  daylight.  The  sun  dis¬ 
appears  for  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  in  June  in  the  latitude 
of  Dawson.  Photographs  may  be  taken 
during  that  month  at  midnight.  The 
eitect  ol  these  months  of  unbroken  day 
is  a  growth  of  vegetation,  garden  and 


wild,  which  is  phenomenal.  There  is  an 
economic  drawback  in  the  fine  and  almost 
rainless  summers.  In  early  dajrs,  when  the 
hill-sides  along  the  gold  creeks  were  clad 
with  forest,  the  snow  and  ice,  embedded 
in  the  deep  mosses  which  grew  in  the 
shade,  melted  gradually  and  gave  a  fair 
supply  of  water  for  sluicing  purposes  the 
summer  long.  But  with  the  denudation  of 
the  hills,  permitting  the  powerful  summer 
sun  to  play  directly  upon  the  snow  and  ice, 
there  is  a  freshet  in  the  early  summer  and 
a  shortage  throughout  the  open  season. 
Large  hydraulic  plants  bring  water  by 
ditch  and  flume  and  pipe  from  distant 
mountain  streams;  but  the  ordinary  miner 
is  hard  put  to  it  to  find  water  even  for 
his  limited  needs.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
probably  no  summer  climate  better  than 
that  of  the  Yukon.  The  days  are  warm 
and  clear  and  the  nights  cool,  and  always 
the  air  is  bracing  and  exhilarating. 

The  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life  is 
one  of  the  surprises  of  the  Yukon.  In 
summertime  the  country  resembles  a 
great  flower  garden,  with  lichens  and 
mosses  and  broom,  pink  and  white,  on 
the  creek  sources  above  the  timber  line  ; 
forget-me-not,  columbine,  larkspur,  and 
monkshood  on  the  lower  open  mountain¬ 
sides  ;  anemone,  lupin,  daisy,  willow-herb, 
wild  rose,  and  blossoms  of  small  fruit 
shrubs  on  the  “  benches  ”  and  “  bottoms.” 
Red  currants,  black  currants,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  cranberries,  blueberries, 
Alaska  berries,  and  wine  berries  grow 
in  profusion  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the 
valleys. 

The  only  mill  timber  in  the  Yukon  is 
spruce,  which  grows  to  a  large  size  and 
to  a  great  height,  especially  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  creek  and  river  valleys.  The 
local  timber  supply  has  thus  far  been 
found  sufficient  to  meet  the  immense 
demand  for  flume,  and  sluice,  and  other 
lumber  necessary  for  use  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  and  also  for  fuel  for  the  generating 
of  steam  for  hoisting  gravel  from  the  mine 
shafts  and  for  thawing  the  frozen  dirt. 
The  small  and  useless  jack-pine  and  the 
white  birch  and  poplar  are  the  only  other 
forest  trees  found  in  the  territory. 

The  Yukon  is  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  marten,  otter,  beaver,  mink,  muskrat, 
lynx,  wolverine,  fox,  wolf,  and  weasel  are 
numerous.  The  common  black  bear  is 
found  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  and 
the  grizzly  in  the  mountain  districts. 
Moose,  found  mostly  in  the  valleys  and 


lower  mountain-sides,  browsing  upon  the 
tender  tree  and  shrub  tips  and  buds  ; 
cariboo,  especially  in  the  later  winter,  on 
the  mountain  slopes  near  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers;  mountain  sheep  near 
the  mountain  tops  ;  innumerable  rabbits  ; 
at  least  four  varieties  of  grouse  ;  and  every 
variety  of  waterfowl  that  nests  in  the  Far 
North,  make  it  easy  for  the  prospector  to 
get  his  meat. 

The  Yukon  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
greatest  mineral  asset  which  Canada 
possesses.  Coal  of  very  good  quality, 
even  near  the  surface,  has  been  found 
in  many  localities.  The  traveller  by  boat 
from  White  Horse  can  see  it  outcropping 
from  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  Tantalus, 
on  the  Upper  Yukon  River,  the  freight 
boats  are  moored  to  a  rough  pier,  and  the 
coal  is  shot  into  their  bunkers  from  the 
bank  above.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  coal  deposits  are  so  extensive  as  to 
afford  a  solution  of  the  fuel  problem  in 
the  Yukon  for  all  time  to  come. 

There  are  also  extensive  deposits  of  high- 
grade  copper  ore,  notably  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  White  Horse,  from  which  there 
have  been  some  shipments,  and  to  which 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  has 
built  a  spur  line. 

Silver  lead  ores  have  been  discovered  in 
various  places  in  the  Southern  Yukon,  and 
they  have  been  worked  to  some  extent, 
and  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been 
invested  in  working  plant  and  aerial 
tramways  from  the  mountain-sides  to 
the  water.  Owing,  however,  to  dear 
labour  and  the  almost  prohibitive  freight 
rates  there  is  little  work  being  done  at 
present. 

The  common  economic  minerals  are 
known  to  be  abundant  in  this  territory 
and  await  only  the  advent  of  railways, 
with  cheaper  labour  and  transportation 
and  access  to  the  interior,  to  make  them 
available  and  to  demonstrate  their  value. 

Gold  mining  has  almost  monopolized  the 
interest  of  labour  and  capital  in  the  Yukon. 
Very  fine  or  flour  gold  can  be  found  in 
almost  every  river  bar  in  the  country, 
borne  by  the  streams  from  their  sources 
in  the  mountain  ranges,  or  washed,  in 
freshets,  from  the  banks  and  benches  of 
gravel  deposited  there  by  glacier  and  river 
in  past  ages.  Its  presence  in  these  sand 
bars  and  gravel  banks,  even  when  not  in 
paying  quantities,  shows  that  the  deposits 
of  the  precious  metal,  quartz  and  placer, 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  Yukon 
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4.  SKAGWAY  RIVER,  NEAR  WHITE  PASS. 
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territory.  The  placer  deposits  found  in 
the  part  of  the  Yukon  known  as  the 
Klondike,  deposits  the  richest  known  in 
the  world’s  history,  have  produced  not 
less  than  1150,000,000  in  the  last  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Most  of  this  output  was 
secured  by  very  primitive  methods — 
rocker  and  sluice  box — and  by  men 
without  experience  in  taking  gold  from 
placer  dirt,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  gold  was  lost 
to  the  individual  miner  in  the  early  days. 
By  modern  hydraulic  methods,  and  by 
modern  dredging  methods,  the  old  claims, 
on  worked-out  and  abandoned  creeks,  are 
being  worked  again  and  are  paying 
well. 

The  known  history  of  the  Yukon  dates 
only  from  a  few  years  before  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  Russians,  who 
explored  the  Lower  Yukon  River  in  a  very 
superficial  way,  never  came  farther  south 
on  the  river  than  its  junction  with  the 
Tanana,  more  than  800  miles  north  of 
Dawson.  The  history  of  the  Yukon 
begins  therefore  with  the  explorations  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  men,  in  the 
forties  and  early  fifties  of  the  last  century. 
The  first  explorations  of  the  Yukon  Terri¬ 
tory  were  made  from  the  south-east,  by  the 
way  of  the  Liard  River,  Frances  Lake,  and 
the  Finlaison  River  and  lake.  The  starting- 
point  of  the  explorers  and  their  skilful 
Indian  guides  and  canoe  men  was  Fort 
Simpson,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Liard 
and  the  Mackenzie  Rivers.  Posts  were 
established  at  points  on  the  Lower  Liard, 
on  Dease  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Liard 
River  from  the  south-west,  on  Frances 
Lake,  at  the  source  of  the  Liard,  and  at 
Belly  Banks  on  the  Felly  River. 

In  1849  Robert  Campbell,  a  Scotsman, 
like  almost  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  established  Fort 
Selkirk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pelly  and 
the  Yukon,  which  he  named  the  Lewes, 
after  the  chief  factor  of  the  company. 
In  1850  Campbell  descended  the  Yukon 
from  Fort  Selkirk  to  Fort  Yukon,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Porcupine  River,  800  miles 
north  of  Fort  Selkirk.  Fort  Yukon  was 
established  by  A.  H.  Murray,  another 
servant  of  the  company,  who  crossed  the 
divide  from  the  Lower  Mackenzie,  and 
reached  the  Yukon  by  the<  Porcupine.  In 
1852  Fort  Selkirk  was  destroyed  by  the 
south  coast  Indians  and  was  never  re¬ 
established.  The  mounds  marking  the 
foundations  of  the  chimneys  of  the  old 


fort  are  the  only  signs  of  the  company’s 
occupation  of  the  site.  The  only  posts 
occupied  by  the  company  in  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  Yukon  were  those  on 
the  Upper  Liard,  on  the  Pelly  River,  and 
Fort  Selkirk  and  Fort  Reliance — 7  miles 
below  the  site  of  Dawson — on  the  Yukon 
River. 

Thenceforth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more,  except  for  the  expedition  of 
Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  in  1887,  the  history 
of  the  Yukon  is  an  untold  story  of  little 
groups  of  Argonauts,  representatives  of 
various  races,  who  prospected  on  the 
Yukon  and  its  tributaries.  About  1885 
mining  was  begun  on  the  Stewart,  72 
miles  south  of  Dawson,  and  in  1886  coarse 
gold  was  found  on  the  Forty  Mile  River, 
about  50  miles  north  of  Dawson.  In  the 
latter  year  the  number  of  miners  in  the 
Yukon  was  approximately  250 — 200  on  the 
Forty  Mile,  and  50  on  the  Stewart.  The 
output  of  gold  in  the  two  years  1885-6 
was  $100,000,  and  in  1887  $70,000.  In 
1895  Robert  Henderson — who  still  lives 
in  the  north — ascended  the  Indian  River, 
a  small  stream  which  meets  the  Yukon 
about  28  miles  south  of  Dawson,  pros¬ 
pecting  as  he  journeyed.  On  Gold  Bottom 
Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  Hunker  Creek, 
afterwardsone  of  the  great  producing  creeks, 
be  found  gold  prospects,  and  he  and  his 
party  of  five  men  staked  claims  and  began 
mining.  Carmack,  a  white  man,  and  two 
Indian  companions,  Tagish  Jim  and  Tagish 
Charlie,  left  Gold  Bottom  Creek,  to  which 
Henderson  had  persuaded  them  to  come 
from  Sixty  Mile  River,  and  crossed  the  low 
divide  to  what  is  now  known  as  Bonanza 
Creek,  reaching  it  at  a  point  about  12 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Klondike. 
They  camped  on  the  creek  bottom,  just 
below  a  rocky  bluff  covered  with  small 
white  birches,  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
site  of  the  afterwards  famous  village  of 
Bonanza.  Putting  down  a  shaft  about 
18  ft.,  to  bed  rock — the  floor  on  which  the 
gravel  lies — they  struck  the  richest  pay 
streak  of  placer  gold  which,  up  to  that 
time,  the  world  had  ever  known.  They 
recorded  their  claims  at  Forty  Mile,  told 
their  story,  and  showed  what  they  had 
found.  The  news  went  up  and  down  the 
river  like  wildfire,  and  the  famous  stampede 
to  the  Klondike  began.  Henderson  and 
his  party,  working  in  the  wilderness  a 
few  miles  away  from  Bonanza  and  the 
Yukon,  did  not  hear  of  the  strike  until 
the  two  richest  creeks,  Bonanza  and  its 
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tributary  Eldorado,  were  staked  to  their 
sources. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  many  of  those  who 
had  worked  the  rich  placers  of  these  two 
creeks  went  outside  with  their  pokes  (gold 
sacks),  the  fruit  of  their  first  winter’s  work. 
They  showed  the  gold  in  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  coast  cities,  and  there¬ 
from  set  the  world  ablaze  with  desire. 
Men  and  women  of  every  civilized  nation 
under  heaven  started  for  the  North  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1897 — most  of  them 
ignorant  of  climatic  and  other  conditions 
and  unfitted  for  life  in,  and  the  journey 
through,  an  unknown  and  unpeopled 
wilderness  of  mountain,  forest,  lake,  and 
river.  The  stampede  was  full  of  pro¬ 
spective  and  actual  romance.  It  was  also, 
in  some  aspects  of  it,  the  greatest  tragedy 
in  the  history  of  Canada,  since  the  days 
of  its  first  settlement.  Most  of  those  who 
reached  the  North  took  the  White  Pass 
or  the  Chilcoot  Pass,  from  Skagway  or 
Dyea  respectively,  both  mushroom  towns 
at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  and  about 
8  miles  apart.  Thousands  lost  heart 
and  turned  back  before  they  reached  the 
summits.  Multitudes  toiled  up  the  steep 
mountain-sides  to  the  summits,  and  found, 
when  they  got  there,  that  the  dreadful 
experience  had  cured  the  thirst  for  gold  ; 
but  thousands  kept  on  by  land  and  lake 
and  river,  on  snow  and  ice  in  winter,  and 
by  boat  or  raft  in  spring  and  summer, 
until  they  reached  Dawson  on  the  low  wet 
flat  in  the  north-west  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Klondike  and  Yukon 
Rivers. 

Thousands  started  from  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  through  what  was  then  a  trackless 
wilderness,  without  an  inhabitant  but  the 
wandering  Indian  tribes  and  a  few 
Hudson  Bay  men.  Most  of  these  turned 
back,  realizing  that  they  were  attempting 
what  was,  for  most  of  them,  the  impossible. 
Of  those  who  kept  on  many  died  of 
exhaustion,  and  some  were  drowned  in 
the  rapid  rivers.  A  small  company  started 
up  the  Liard,  a  rapid  and  dangerous  river, 
as  the  records  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  show.  A  few,  a  corporal’s  guard, 
reached  Telegraph  Creek  on  the  Stikine 
River,  on  the  west  side  of  the  divide.  But 
of  those  who  were  stranded  through  the 
winter  of  1898-9  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
Liard,  more  than  a  score  were  brought 
into  Telegraph  Creek,  on  rude  litters,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  blind  and 
maimed  for  life  by  frost  and  scurvy,  and 
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snow-blindness.  Numbers  died  of  scurvy 
at  points  where  they  had  gathered  in  little 
communities,  as,  for  example,  at  Windy 
City.  Others  followed  the  tortuous  eastern 
sweep  of  the  Mackenzie  to  its  junction 
with  the  Peel,  crossed  the  divide  to  the 
west,  and  reached  the  Yukon  by  the 
Stewart,  the  Klondike,  and  some,  by  the 
Porcupine,  600  miles  north  of  the  Klondike. 

There  were  two  other  trails,  one  of 
which,  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  starting- 
point,  joined  the  other  at  a  point  700  miles 
from  Dawson.  These  trails  were  known 
as  the  Ashcroft  and  the  Stikine-Teslin 
trails.  The  first  started  from  Ashcroft  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Southern 
British  Columbia,  and  ran  through  a 
wilderness  of  forest,  river,  muskeg,  and 
mountain  for  about  600  miles  to  the  Stikine 
River.  The  Stikine-Teslin  trail  had  its 
starting-point  at  Wrangel,  the  Customs 
port  of  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine 
River,  in  South-Eastern  Alaska. 

The  pilgrims  journeyed  by  a  little  steamer 
from  Wrangel  to  Cottonwood  Island, 
7  miles  north,  where  the  trail  began.  From 
Cottonwood  Island  to  Telegraph  Creek 
was  150  miles,  and  from  Telegraph  Creek 
to  Dawson  700  miles.  It  would  take  a 
book  to  tell  the  story  of  the  hardships  and 
tragedies  of  that  trail.  Its  story,  with  that 
of  the  trails  before  mentioned,  are  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Yukon.  About  2,000  men,  most  of 
them  drawn  to  that  wilderness  by  false 
stories  of  a  good  trail  and  by  prospects 
of  a  railway  which  was  never  built,  were 
stranded  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness 
west  of  the  Rockies,  on  an  Indian  trail 
300  miles  long,  from  the  Stikine  to  the 
Hootalinqua  or  Teslin  River.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  tell  the  story  of  their  hard¬ 
ships,  sufferings,  and  unselfish  heroism. 
Fortunately  for  those  on  these  long  trails, 
and  for  some  belated  ones  on  the  White 
Pass,  Atlin  opened  up  as  a  gold  camp,  and 
the  men  of  the  Teslin  trail  went  west,  and 
the  men  of  the  White  Pass  went  east  to 
Atlin,  and  found,  not  a  fortune,  but  a  place 
to  rest  before  going  south  to  their  homes, 
or  north  by  lakes  and  rivers  to  Dawson. 
For  many,  who  spent  long  winter  months 
or  even  years  on  these  trails,  the  story  of 
the  Yukon  will  be  simpb  the  story  of  the 
trail,  for  it  was  all  they  saw  of  the  struggle 
to  get  to  the  golden  north. 

The  local  administration  is  vested  in  the 
Yukon  Council.  It  consists  of  eleven 
members— the  President,  the  Commissioner 


or  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  ten 
elected  members,  two  from  each  of  five 
electoral  districts.  The  sources  of  revenue 
are  liquor  and  other  local  licences  and 
dues  ;  and  grants  made  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  meet  the  heavy  cost  of 
Territorial  administration. 

The  education  of  the  children  has  been 
generously  provided  for  since  the  opening 
of  the  camp.  When  the  creeks  were 
peopled  by  thousands,  there  were  good 
schools,  generously  supported,  on  all  the 
principal  creeks  and  in  Dawson,  where 
there  is  a  High  School  department,  staffed 
by  specialists,  who  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  matriculation  into  Eastern  universities. 
The  only  schools  in  the  Territory  since  the 
creeks  became  deserted  are  in  Dawson, 
the  official  centre  of  the  Territory,  and 
in  White  Horse  at  the  railway  and  steam¬ 
boat  terminus  in  the  south  of  the  Territory. 

At  White  Horse  and  Dawson  there  are 
well-equipped  hospitals,  generously  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Government,  in  which  not 
only  the  sick  of  the  locality,  but  those 
from  far-off  points,  brought  in  by  their 
companions  or  by  the  Mounted  Police,  get 
the  best  of  care,  whether  they  can  pay 
for  it  or  not. 

From  north  to  south,  in  summer, 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  ply  from 
the  beginning  of  May  until  the  middle  of 
October.  In  winter  the  same  route  is 
traversed  in  stage  coaches,  which  make 
the  trip  from  White  Horse  to  Dawson,  a 
distance  of  about  350  miles,  in  about  five 
days.  Large  steamers  also  ply  in  summer 
from  St.  Michael  in  Western  Alaska,  1,600 
miles  up  river  to  Dawson. 

All  through  the  mining  districts  good 
roads  and  trails  have  been  provided, 
making  almost  every  creek  in  which  gold 
has  been  found  easily  accessible  from  the 
official  and  mining  centres.  A  narrow- 
gauge  railway  32  miles  long  runs  from 
Dawson  up  Bonanza  Creek  to  “  The 
Dome,”  a  rounded  hill,  in  which  all  the 
great  creeks,  Hunker,  Dominion,  Bonanza, 
head  up.  From  “  The  Dome "  freight  is 
distributed  by  stage  to  the  various  creeks. 

The  Yukon  has  had  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world  for 
the  last  fourteen  years.  A  line  runs  from 
St.  Michael's  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
River  east  to  the  141st  meridian,  where  it 
is  linked  with  the  Canadian  Government 
line,  which  runs  thence,  through  the 
Yukon  and  Northern  British  Columbia, 
to  Ashcroft  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
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way.  The  Territory  is  thus  in  touch  with 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  story  of  the  Yukon  when  it  is  fully 
written  cannot  but  give  a  large  place  to 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  who  have  been  the 
guardians  of  the  doors  and  of  the  inner 
trails  of  the  Yukon  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  gold-mining  excitement.  Thev 
preserved  law  and  order,  carried  the  mails, 
patrolled  the  trails,  cared  for  the  sick, 
rescued  those  exposed  to  danger  on  the 
winter  trails — were,  in  short,  not  only 
the  pqlice,  but  the  Good  Samaritans  of 
the  Territory,  the  general  servants  of  all 
who  needed  help.  Their  work  was  done 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  no  thought  of, 
or  desire  for,  notoriety,  but  the  record  of 
their  unselfish  service  and  of  their  heroism 
is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  and  inspiring 
part  of  the  story  of  the  Yukon. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prophesy  exactly 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Yukon 
Territory.  The  population,  which  in  the 
early  days  of  the  stampede  was  over  50,000 
and  in  1901  about  28,000,  does  not  number 
more  than  6,000  or  7,000,  including  the  few 
hundreds  of  Indians  within  it.  Dawson, 
which  was  a  city  with  a  population  of  from 
5,000  to  7,000,  has  now  only  the  population 
of  a  village,  and  White  Horse,  once  a  busy 
and  quite  populous  town,  is  now  nothing 
more  than  a  hamlet. 

The  writer,  nevertheless,  believes  that 
this  Territory  has  a  great  future.  When  a 
railway  shall  be  pushed  into  the  interior, 
not  through  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  River, 
but  from  British  Columbia  north  through 
the  great  plateau  valley  and  lake  basin 
under  the  western  shadow  of  the  Rockies, 
the  development  of  the  Territory  will 
begin.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the 
Territory  has  never  felt  the  foot  of  the 
prospector.  Some  day  the  great  lodes  in 
the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  out  of 
which  glaciers  and  streams  ground  the 
great  placer  gold  deposits  of  the  Klondike, 
will  be  discovered.  The  mineral  treasures 
of  that  great  district  will  be  disclosed,  and 
will  claim  the  world’s  attention  and 
interest.  Wherever  a  mining  camp  shall 
be  opened,  every  acre  of  fertile  ground 
near  it  will  become  valuable.  It  has 
been  shown  conclusively  that  the  staple 
vegetables  reach  perfection  of  growth  in 
the  Yukon,  so  that  with  a  large  mining 
population  the  Territory  will  require  and 
will  support  a  large  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation. 
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ABRADOR,  as  shown 
on  official  maps,  is 
a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  along  the 
north-eastern  coast 
of  Canada,  extending 
from  Blanc  Sablon, 
in  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  on  the  south,  to  Cape  Chidley, 
at  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait,  on  the 
north.  The  territory  thus  included  is 
administered  by  Newfoundland,  of  which 
colony  Labrador  is  a  dependency. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  district  to  the  east 
of  Hudson  Bay  is  one,  however,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  the  occasion  of 
keen  controversy,  and  the  exact  boundary 
between  Quebec  and  Labrador  is  still 
undefined.  Formerly  the  name  Labrador 
applied  in  its  widest  acceptation  to  the 
peninsular  portion  of  North  America 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  North  Atlantic,  Hudson 
Strait,  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  vaguely 
defined  towards  the  south-west  by  Rupert's 
River,  the  Mistassini  River,  and  the 
Bersimis  River.  Then  the  north-western 
portion,  or  that  which  drains  into  Hudson 
Bay  and  Hudson  Strait,  was  included  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  the  name 
of  the  North-East  Territory,  or  Ungava, 
while  the  southern  portion,  draining  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  incorporated 
with  the  province  of  Quebec.  When  the 
Dominion  Government  took  over  the  North- 
East  Territory  it  was  not  decided  how  far 
east  its  jurisdiction  was  to  extend,  nor  how 
far  west  Newfoundland  was  to  have  rights 
of  administration.  The  question  remained 
unsettled  when  on  February  26,  1912,  the 
Honourable  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of 
Canada,  presented  to  Parliament  the 
following  Resolution,  upon  which  the 
ensuing  Bill  annexing  Ungava  to  Quebec 
was  based  : — 

“  Resolved  that  it  is  expedient  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  so 
that  the  boundaries  thereof  shall  include 
in  addition  to  the  present  territory  of  the 
said  Province,  the  territory  bounded 
and  described  as  follows :  Commencing 

o 

at  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  East  Main 
River  where  it  empties  into  James  Bay, 
the  said  point  being  the  western  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 


Province  of  Quebec  as  established  by 
virtue  of  Chapter  III  of  the  statutes  of 
1898  intituled  ‘An  Act  respecting  the 
North-western,  Northern  and  North¬ 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,’  thence  northerly  and  easterly, 
along  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
Hudson  Strait  ;  thence  southerly,  easterly, 
and  northerly  along  the  shore  of  Ungava 
Bay  and  the  shore  of  the  strait  ;  thence 
easterly  along  the  shore  of  the  said  strait 
to  the  boundary  of  the  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland ;  thence 
south-easterly  along  the  westerly  boundary 
of  the  said  last-mentioned  territory  to  the 
middle  of  Baie  du  Rigolet  or  Hamilton 
Inlet  ;  thence  westerly  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  as 
established  by  the  said  Act  to  the  place  of 
commencement.  ” 

This  Resolution  was  afterwards  changed 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Borden,  who  in 
view  of  the  proposal  to  submit  the 
question  of  the  boundary  between  the 
new  territory  of  Quebec  and  the  Labrador 
territory  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Privy 
Council,  considered  it  advisable  to  strike 
out  the  words  “  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Newfoundland  ”  and  substitute  for  them 
“over  which  the  Island  of  Newfoundland 
has  lawful  jurisdiction.” 

The  claim  of  Newfoundland  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  north-eastern 
peninsula  of  Canada  appears  to  be  based 
upon  perfectly  logical  argument.  To 
understand  this  clearly  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763, 
which  confirmed  England  in  her  possession 
of  Labrador.  The  Proclamation  enforcing 
the  treaty  plainly  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  coast  from  the  River  St.  John  to 
Hudson  Strait,  together  with  the  Islands 
of  Anticosti  and  Magdalene,  and  all  smaller 
islands  lying  upon  the  said  coast  were  to 
be  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  the 
Governor  of  Newfoundland.  This,  it  is 
true,  only  specifies  the  coast  and  makes  no 
mention  of  the  hinterland,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  contended  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Crown  to  leave  the  interior 
of  the  country,  not  included  in  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  charter, unappro¬ 
priated  and  under  no  jurisdiction.  In  fact, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Graves  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  in  the  same 


year  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
proclaimed,  his  commission  read  : — 

“  And  we  do  hereby  require  and 
command  all  officers,  Civil  and  Military, 
and  all  other  inhabitants  of  our  said  Islands 
and  the  Coasts  and  Territories  of  Labrador 
and  the  Islands  adjacent  thereto  or  de¬ 
pendent  thereon  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  to  be  obedient,  aiding  and 
assisting  you  in  the  execution  of  this  our 
Commission.” 

The  words  “and  Territories”  in  the 
Commission  were  understood  naturally 
to  include  all  of  the  interior  which  was 
unappropriated  to  the  Government  of 
Quebec  or  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  basin  of  the 
rivers  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  the 
entrance  of  Hudson  Strait  to  the 
River  St.  John.  Such  a  conclusion 
was  justified  in  1774  when  the  “Quebec 
Act”  was  passed  and  by  which  “all 
such  territories,  islands,  and  countries, 
which  have  since  the  10th  February,  1763, 
been  made  part  of  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland,”  were  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

The  transfer  of  Labrador  from  New¬ 
foundland  lo  Quebec  was  not  effected 
without  strenuous  opposition.  Quebec, 
although  a  possession  of  England,  was 
inhabited  mainly  by  the  French,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  existence 
of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  new  colony.  Edmund  Burke  and  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  were  among  the  most 
vigorous  opponents  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
as  also  was  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  the 
taking  of  Quebec.  The  Act,  however,  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  41,  although  it 
appears  that  Quebec  took  but  little  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  provisions,  and  in  actual  practice 
left  the  administration  of  the  disputed 
territory  largely  to  the  governors  of  New¬ 
foundland.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  dealing  with  the 
possession  of  Labrador  were  taken  seriously 
by  anybody,  for  even  the  best  English 
atlases  of  the  period  continued  to  state 
that  Labrador  wras  a  dependency  of 
Newfoundland. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  such  conditions 
all  manner  of  difficulties  were  bound  to 
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arise,  for  although  Quebec  left  the 
administration  of  Labrador  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  governors  of  Newfoundland, 
the  latter  had  no  rightful  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory,  and  were  accordingly  not 
in  a  position  to  enforce  their  mandates. 
The  Americans  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  besides 
exploiting  the  fisheries  to  the  detriment 
of  the  British,  erected  fishing  stations  at 
various  points  on  the  coast.  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  in  1806  the  principal  merchants 
of  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland,  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  to  Governor  Holloway 
calling  his  attention  to  the  actions  of  the 
Americans  who  visited  Labrador,  declaring 
that  they  were  indefatigable  in  their 
endeavours  to  entice  away  the  fishermen 
and  servants  of  the  merchants,  and  were 
connivers  and  abettors  in  robbery  and 
fraud.  The  petitioners  begged  that  a  ship 
of  war  be  sent  to  the  coast  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  illicit  dealings  of  the  Americans. 
Governor  Holloway  complied  with  this 
request,  and  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  London  in  a  letter  dated 
September  9,  1807,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

“The  Adonis  cutter,  Lieutenant  McKillop, 
a  few  days  since  detained  two  American 
vessels  upon  correct  information  of  their 
having  sold  and  bartered  a  great  quantity 
of  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  had 
laden  with  fish  not  caught  or  cured  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  sent  here  for  adjudication,  where  it 
is  alleged  they  cannot  be  tried  as  the 
offence  was  committed  without  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  this  Government.  If  they  are 
liberated  it  will  be  giving  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  Americans  to  pursue  this 
system,  which  must  prove  highly  injurious 
to  His  Majesty’s  commercial  interests.  It 
is  impracticable  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  send  vessels  to  Quebec,  and  it  would 
also  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience 
in  the  event  of  liberation  from  the  situation 
of  that  port. 

“  The  coast  of  Labrador  was  formerly 
annexed  to  this  Government,  and,  I  under¬ 
stand  by  my  papers  from  the  Admiralty, 
was  removed  to  Quebec  on  account  of  a 
few  grants  to  individuals  which  extend 
but  to  a  small  district. 

“I  therefore  humbly  beg  leave  to  suggest 
to  their  lordships  the  advantages  which 
will  arise  to  His  Majesty’s  Government 
by  annexing  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  this 
command  as  the  most  effectual  mode 


of  suppresssing  this  illicit  trade,  which 
otherwise  will  prove  a  great  evil  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain.” 

This  letter  of  Holloway’s  was  followed 
by  others,  with  the  result  that  in  1809 
an  Act  was  passed  which  declared  that 
“  such  parts  of  the  said  coasts  of  Labrador, 
from  the  River  St.  John  to  ‘  Hudson 
Strait,’  ”  and  the  islands  on  said  coast, 
including  Anticosti  and  excepting  the 
Magdalene  Islands,  as  were  annexed  to 
Canada  in  1774,  should  be  re-annexed  to 
the  Government  of  Newfoundland. 

The  next  change  made  was  in  1825, 
when  it  was  considered  expedient  to  re¬ 
annex  to  the  province  of  Quebec  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador  that  lies  to  the 
westward  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  and 
south  from  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Anse 
Sablon  as  far  as  the  52nd  degree  of  north 
latitude,  together  with  the  Island  of 
Anticosti.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
bring  certain  seignorial  rights  in  Labrador 
into  Lower  Canada,  where  they  could 


be  converted  into  tenure  of  free  and 
common  soccage.  The  Act  still  holds 
good. 

This  was  the  last  Act  passed  dealing 
with  the  boundaries  of  Labrador,  but 
subsequent  events  seem  to  strengthen  the 
claim  of  Newfoundland  to  certain  parts  of 
the  interior,  namely  that  portion  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  line  commencing  at  the 
most  northern  of  the  Button  Islands  and 
running  almost  due  south  until  it  reaches 
the  52nd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  then 
westerly  to  about  67°  W.,  then  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  along  the  head-waters 
of  the  Attikonak  River  to  the  520  parallel, 
then  due  east  along  that  parallel  until  it 
reaches  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  of 
Blanc  Sablon  (formerly  Anse  Sablon),  and 
then  south  to  Blanc  Sablon.  For  instance, 
in  1828  a  dispute  arose  concerning  fishing 
rights  in  the  Kinnamish  or  Kenamou  River, 
falling  into  Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  south 
side  at  least  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  Labrador  Court,  instituted  by  New- 
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foundland  in  1826,  visited  the  river  and 
duly  adjudicated  upon  the  case,  which, 
if  not  conclusive  proof  of,  at  least  lends 
substantial  support  to  Newfoundland  s 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
now  claimed  by  Quebec.  Again,  in  1857, 
Sir  George  Simpson,  the  Governor  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  territories  at  that 
time,  stated  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Fort  Nascopie, 
situated  some  400  miles  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  belonged  to  Newfoundland. 

This  question  has  been  dealt  with  at 
some  length  here  partly  because  it  is  still 
a  live  issue  and  one  likely  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  public  at  any  moment,  and 
partly  because  it  has  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  history  of  Labrador. 

Although  the  discovery  of  Labrador  is 
usually  attributed  to  John  Cabot,  who  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  that  territory  in  1498, 
historians  are  agreed  that  the  Norsemen, 
sailing  from  the  coast  of  Greenland,  had 
sighted  the  Labrador  coast  nearly  five 
centuries  before.  The  first  European  to 
do  this  appears  to  have  been  the  Norseman 
Biarne,  while  the  first  to  land  was  Leif, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  large  flat  stones  with 
which  the  country  was  covered,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Helluland  (the  stony  land). 

For  nearly  500  years  after  this  Labra¬ 
dor  remained  unvisited,  the  Norsemen  in 
Greenland  losing  their  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  failing  to  hold  their  colony 
against  the  Eskimo.  Then  came  Cabot, 
by  virtue  of  whose  discovery  England  has, 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  claimed  both 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Cabot’s 
voyage,  however,  was  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  inactivity  so  far  as  England  was 
concerned.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
next  to  visit  its  shores,  and  it  is  to  the 
voyagers  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula  that 
the  country  owes  its  name,  Labrador  being 
both  a  Portuguese  and  Spanish  word 
meaning  “  labourer.”  At  least,  this  is  the 
generally  accepted  derivation  of  the  name, 
although  several  alternative  theories  have 
been  formed. 

The  French  formed  their  first  permanent 
establishment  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  in 
1702,  when  Augustin  Legardeur,  Seigneur 
de  Courtemanche,  obtained  from  Sieur  de 
Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  New  France,  a 
concession  for  ten  years  for  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  the  savages  and  fishing  for 
whales,  seals,  and  cod,  on  that  part  of  the 
south  coast  between  the  Kegaskat  and 
Kessessasskion  or  Hamilton  Kivers.  Here 


he  induced  a  number  of  the  Montaignais 
Indians  to  settle,  and  later  on,  when  his 
concession  was  renewed,  he  was  appointed 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1717  by  his  son-in- 
law,  de  Brouague,  who  appears  to  have 
held  the  post  until  a  short  period  before  the 
English  asserted  their  right  to  Labrador 
and  Lower  Canada. 

It  is  only  possible  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal  to  give  the  briefest  of  outlines  of 
the  history  and  development  of  Labrador. 
Nevertheless  no  account  of  the  country 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  good  work 
accomplished  bv  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
The  first  step  was  taken  by  these  noble 
men  in  1752,  when  John  Christian  Erhardt 
and  four  others  of  the  Brethren  sailed  to 
Labrador  and  built  a  house  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Ford’s  Bight.  This  first  attempt, 
however,  ended  in  disaster,  and  Erhardt 
was  murdered  by  the  men  he  hoped  to 
convert.  The  station  was  abandoned,  but  a 
successor  to  Erhardt  was  soon  found  in  the 
person  of  Jens  Haven,  a  simple  carpenter 
and  member  of  the  sect,  who  went  to 
Labrador  in  1764.  Haven  met  with  instant 
success,  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  efforts  that  he  sent  him  to  England 
to  solicit  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  and  returned  in  1765  with  three 
other  Brethren. 

The  first  summer  that  these  missionaries 
spent  among  the  Eskimos  was  most  success¬ 
ful,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  immediately 
followed  up.  The  Moravians  deemed  it 
necessary  to  their  work  to  obtain  100,000 
acres  of  land  for  each  settlement  they  should 
organize,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  this 
grant  until  1769.  As  soon  as  the  Order 
in  Council  was  made,  however,  plans  for 
a  permanent  settlement  were  at  once 
initiated.  Haven  and  two  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  sent  out  from  London  in 
charge  of  an  expedition  the  object  of 
which  was  to  choose  a  suitable  location 
for  the  establishment  of  a  station.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  the  locality  now  known 
as  Nain,  and  having  made  the  preliminary 
arrangements  and  prepared  the  Eskimo 
for  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  they 
went  back  to  England,  to  return  the 
following  year  with  other  members  of  the 
sect  to  take  up  their  abode  more  or  less 
permanently  on  the  inhospitable  Labrador 
coast.  Their  difficulties  have  been  well 
summed  up  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Gosling  in  his 
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book  upon  this  territory.  “The  task 
assumed  by  the  Moravian  missionaries 
was  most  difficult  and  complex.  How 
to  reach  the  souls  of  this  savage  people, 
to  teach  them  the  simplest  Christian 
truths,  and  to  explain  and  to  inculcate 
almost  every  principle  of  morality,  was 
a  problem  which  exercised  all  their 
wisdom  and  patience.  Then  there  was 
the  economic  question  :  how  to  provide 
for  the  little  colonies  that  gathered 
around  them,  and  how  to  teach  the 
Eskimos  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Added  to  these  was  the  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  spiritual  apart  from  the 
temporal.  The  Eskimos  soon  saw  what 
was  required  of  them,  and  the  desire  for 
European  goods  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  supply,  there  was  great  temptation 
to  pretend  to  conversion  and  reformation. 

“  The  missionaries  had  to  be  constantly 
on  guard  against  being  deceived  by  their 
protestations.  Long  periods  of  probation 
were  necessary  before  they  could  be 
certain  that  the  applicants  were  genuinely 
converted.” 

The  character  of  the  Eskimos  in  fact  was 
both  cunning  and  treacherous,  as  any  of 
the  traders  visiting  the  Labrador  coast  had 
good  reason  to  know.  The  missionaries 
themselves  felt  their  position  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  one,  and  were  never  immune 
from  murderous  attacks.  Nevertheless 
they  never  paused  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  good  work,  but  for  over  140  years  have 
continued  their  self-imposed  task.  The 
station  or  settlement  at  Nain  was  followed 
by  others,  and  schools  were  erected 
wherein  the  children  received  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  education.  The  second 
settlement  was  formed  in  1775  at  Okak, 
about  150  miles  north  of  Nain  ;  a  third 
in  1781  at  Hopedale,  about  150  miles 
south  of  Nain  ;  and  a  fourth  in  1829  at 
Hebron,  some  distance  to  the  north  of 
Okak.  For  all  of  these  settlements  grants 
of  land  were  obtained. 

By  the  time  the  fourth  settlement  was 
established  the  Moravian  Brethren  had 
obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  although 
the  process  of  conversion  was  slow  it  was 
also  sure.  A  fifth  station  was  commenced 
at  Zoar  in  1865,  and  in  1871  the  most 
northern  station  of  the  Brethren  was  built 
at  Ramah.  In  1880  the  number  of 
Eskimos  and  settlers  in  these  settlements 
was  1,302,  of  which  202  were  at  Hebron, 
315  at  Hopedale,  282  at  Nain,  329  at 
Okak,  44  at  Ramah,  and  130  at  Zoar. 
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In  1890  the  total  number  had  increased 
to  1,335.  These  appear  to  be  the  latest 
figures  available. 

In  addition  to  its  Eskimos  and  settlers 
Labrador  has  a  large  transient  popula¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — “  stationers "  and  “floaters.”  The 
former  are  those  who  frequent  some 
one  station  or  other,  remaining  in  one 
spot  for  the  entire  fishing  season,  while 
the  “floaters”  comprise  the  crews  of  a 
fleet  of  schooners  which  move  more  or 
less  continuously  along  the  coast.  It  is 
computed  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  people 
— men,  women,  and  children — go  annually 
to  Labrador  to  engage  in  the  cod  fishery, 
and  in  connection  with  this  population 
the  name  of  another  missionary  must  be 
mentioned — Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  C.M.G., 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  amelioration 
of  conditions  under  which  the  transient 
fishermen  pass  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  has  developed  a  widespread 
humanitarian  scheme.  He  commenced 
with  the  building  of  two  hospitals,  one  at 
Battle  Harbour  and  the  other  at  Indian 
Harbour,  which  were  opened  in  1893  and 
1894  respectively.  This  work  was  followed 
up  by  the  provision,  largely  through  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Lord  Strathcona,  of 
a  steel  steam  hospital  ship,  the  Strathcona, 
and  a  third  hospital  was  erected  at  St. 
Anthony.  Later,  in  1904,  an  orphanage 
was  built  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  other 
stations  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  co-operative  stores,  and  the  erection 
of  outbuildings,  mortuaries,  etc.  In  1906 
a  hospital  was  built  at  Harrington,  while 
in  1907  a  nursing  home  and  station 
were  established  at  Forteau.  In  the  same 
year  a  herd  of  300  domesticated  reindeer 
were  imported  from  Lapland  and  landed 
at  St.  Anthony.  This  is  but  a  part  of 
the  work  which  Dr.  Grenfell  has  under¬ 
taken,  and  while  existing  institutions  are 
being  constantly  improved,  innovations  of 


a  beneficial  nature  are  being  as  constantly 
introduced.  But  while  the  provision  of 
these  facilities  may  be  called  the  concrete 
results  of  Grenfell's  17  years’  work,  the 
spiritual,  economical,  and  educational 
results  cannot  be  so  easily  appraised. 

The  fisheries  which  attract  this  transient 
population  form  Labrador’s  most  valuable 
possession,  and  moreover  one  that  is  capable 
of  great  expansion.  The  waters  that  wash 
the  numerous  islands  that  fringe  its  coast 
offer  occupation  for  many  more  fishermen 
than  now  go  there,  while  beyond  these 
islands  there  is  an  enormous  fishing  ground 
which  has  been  practically  untouched 
and  where  codfish  abound.  The  halibut 
also  exists  here  in  great  quantities.  The 
herring  fishery  used  to  be  important,  but 
as  the  herring  has  abandoned  the  coast 
since  1880  this  fishery  has  died  out,  a  fate 
that  has  also  befallen  the  seal  fishery, 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  inducements 
to  settlers  on  the  coast.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  catch  of  codfish  on  the  Labrador 
coast  in  any  one  season  ranges  from 
450,000  to  650,000  quintals.  The  lakes  of 
the  interior  are  stated  to  be  well  stocked 
with  Arctic  trout,  brook  trout,  lake  trout, 
and  whitefish,  but  are  entirely  unde¬ 
veloped. 

Labrador  abounds  in  iron  ore,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  yet  been  worked.  There  are 
also  large  areas  of  mineralized  Huronian 
rocks  in  which  good  prospects  of  gold, 
copper,  nickel,  and  lead  have  been  found. 
On  Grand  River  and  Hamilton  Inlet  are 
very  large  areas  of  wood  suitable  for 
paper  pulp,  and  the  lumber  industry  has 
already  been  established  at  the  latter  place. 
There  is  unlimited  water-power  on  the 
Hamilton  River  which  flows  into  the  inlet, 
as  it  falls  900  ft.  in  10  miles  including  a 
sheer  drop  of  3x5  ft.  at  Grand  Falls.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  North 
America  and  may  yet  be  put  to  some 
economic  use.  As  for  agriculture,  it  is 


confined  to  a  few  crops  of  potatoes  and 
other  roots  grown  at  the  various  stations 
and  settlements  established  bv  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Brethren  and  Dr.  Grenfell.  Professor 
Hind  described  the  country  as  one  of 
“  awful  desolation,’’  but  the  discoveries  of 
more  recent  explorers  show  that  much 
of  the  territory  scarcely  merits  so  harsh 
an  epithet,  as  the  banks  of  manv  of  its 
numerous  rivers  and  the  shores  of  its  lakes 
are  well  wooded  with  spruce,  white  birch, 
and  poplar.  Nevertheless  Labrador  is  no 
place  for  a  lengthy  sojourn  ;  the  sportsman 
and  the  naturalist  may  find  manv  attractions 
within  its  borders,  but  the  settler  will 
probably  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Professor  Hind.  The  scenery,  however, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  very  grand  and 
impressive.  The  rugged  coast  is  deeplv 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  like  (lie  corre¬ 
sponding  portion  of  coast  on  the  western 
shore  of  Canada.  At  Battle  Harbour, 
established,  as  we  have  mentioned,  by  Dr. 
Grenfell,  a  busy  fishing  settlement  has  been 
formed  about  the  narrow  but  sheltered 
roadstead.  A  curious  phenomenon  here 
is  the  wonderful  ground  swell,  which 
at  times  rolls  in  without  wind  from  the 
eastward  into  St.  Lewis  Sound,  “  bursting,” 
as  Admiral  Bayfield  describes  it,  “  with 
fury  over  islets  30  ft.  high  or  sending 
sheets  of  foam  and  spray  sparkling  in  the 
sunbeams  50  ft.  up  the  side  of  preci¬ 
pices.”  Hamilton  Inlet  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  on  the  coast,  being  30  miles 
wide  at  the  entrance  and  narrowing  to 
2  miles  at  Rigolet,  50  miles  inland.  The 
scenery  at  the  latter  place  is  very  fine,  hills 
covered  with  spruce  from  base  to  summit 
towering  on  either  side  of  the  narrows 
to  a  height  of  1,000  ft.  The  only 
mountains  in  Labrador  are  the  range 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  extending  from 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  Chidlcy 
and  varying  in  height  from  1,500  ft.  to 
5,000  ft. 
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RAILWAYS 


HE  construction  of 
railways  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting 
phase  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Canada.  It 
illustrates  in  the  most 
striking  way  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  is  being 
made.  It  reflects  the  growth  of  cities, 
the  settlement  of  new  areas,  the  expansion 
of  trade. 

In  proportion  to  its  population  Canada 
is  building  railways  faster  than  any  other 
country  under  the  sun.  In  fact  it  might 
not  be  untrue  to  make  the  statement 
without  the  qualifying  introduction.  These 
railways  are  necessary.  Existing  lines  are 
often  taxed  beyond  their  accommodation. 
Delays  have  been  frequent  and  vexatious, 
especially  during  the  autumn  of  the  year 
when  the  crops  of  the  prairies  have 
required  almost  the  whole  of  the  attention 
of  the  transportation  companies.  It  is  true 
that  sections  of  line  have  been  built  which 
are  operated  at  a  loss ;  perhaps  more 
sections  with  a  profitless  future  are  being 
built  even  now.  There  is  yet  room  in 
Canada  for  continuous  railway  construction 
for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Railways  and  Canals  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  compile  statistics  dealing 
with  every  branch  of  railway  work.  This 
is  done  by  collecting  sworn  returns  from 


the  various  railway  companies.  These 
statistics  are  intensely  interesting ;  the 
comparative  statements  especially  are  most 
illuminating.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  miles  of  track  under 
construction  in  1913  : — ■ 


Miles  in 

Year. 

Operation. 

1838  ... 

.  16 

1839 . 

.  16 

1840  ... 

.  16 

1841 . 

16 

1842 . 

.  16 

Province. 

Surveyed. 

Under 

Contract. 

Completed. 

In 

Operation. 

Total. 

Alberta 

2,00113 

1,667-40 

1 ,064-66 

_ 

4>733-I9 

Saskatchewan 

1, 95  r  80 

I»3°5'I9 

75°'48 

— 

4,007-47 

Manitoba  ... 

47-60 

700-32 

30-60 

93-72 

872-24 

British  Columbia  ... 

M33'8o 

i,6oo'n 

837'52 

13-00 

3,884-24 

Ontario 

459'84 

2,124-59 

226-21 

165-94 

2,976-58 

Quebec 

523-00 

966-49 

28-00 

— 

I>517'49 

New  Brunswick  ... 

13770 

120*09 

16-90 

269-30 

543 '9° 

Nova  Scotia 

3-00 

107-30 

2’00 

I  12*30 

Total . 

6,557-87 

8,591-40 

2,956-37 

54I-96 

18,647-60 

In  19 [2  the  mileage  reported  as  being  1843 

under  construction  was  8,825-80.  It  may  1844 

be  explained  that  the  mileage  returned  as  1845 

being  in  operation  has  reference  to  lines  1846 

still  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors,  1847 

although  permitted  to  handle  traffic.  1848 

The  following  table  shows  the  railway  1849 


mileage  in  operation  each 

year  from  1835 

1850 

to  1913  :■ 

1851 

00 

La 

D 

Miles  in 

CO 

La 

OJ 

Year. 

Operation. 

1835 . 

O 

1854 

1836 . 

16 

1855 

1837 . 

16 

1856 

906 


16 

16 

16 

16 

54 

54 

54 

66 

159 

205 

506 

764 

877 

i>414 
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Year. 

1857  • 

1858  . 

1859  • 

1860  . 

1861  . 

1862  . 

1863  . 

1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1 869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872 
iS73 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 
T882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1 896 

1<s97 

1898 


Miles  in 
Operation. 

1- 444 

1,863 

',994 

2,065 

2,146 

2,189 

2,189 

2,189 

2,240 

2,278 

2,278 

2,278 

2- 524 
2,617 

2,695 

2,899 

3,832 

4.331 
4,804 
5,218 
5,782 
6,226 
6,858 

7-I94 

7.331 
8,697 

9,577 

10,273 

'0,773 

",793 

12,184 

12,163 

12,628 

13,151 

13,838 

14,564 

15,005 

15,627 

'5,977 

16,270 

16,550 

16,870 


Miles  in 

^  ear. 

Operation. 

1 899 . 

...  17,250 

1900 . 

...  17,657 

1901  ... 

...  18,140 

1902 . 

...  18,714 

I9°3 . 

...  18,988 

'9°4 . 

...  19,431 

'9°5 . 

...  20,487 

1906  ... 

•••  21,353 

'907  . 

...  22,452 

1908 . 

...  22,966 

'9°9 . 

...  24,104 

1910  ...  . 

...  24,731 

I  91  I  ... 

...  25,400 

1912  ... 

...  26,727 

1913 . 

...  29,304 

Province. 

1907. 

Ontario... 

.  7-638 

Quebec... 

.  3>5'6 

Manitoba 

.  3-074 

Saskatchewan ... 

.  2,025 

Alberta . 

.  ',323 

British  Columbia 

1,686 

New  Brunswick 

.  1,503 

Nova  Scotia  ... 

.  1,329 

Prince  Edward  Island 

.  267 

Yukon  ... 

.  9' 

In  United  States 

...  ... 

Total  ...  . 22,462 


Miles. 

Nova  Scotia  ...  ...  ...  1 ,359*97 

Prince  Edward  Island  ...  .,.  279  21 

New  Brunswick ...  ...  ...  1,544  07 

Quebec  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,986-03 

Ontario  ...  ...  ...  ...  8,99*476 

Manitoba...  ...  ...  ...  3, 99428 

Saskatchewan  ...  ...  ...  4,65096 

Alberta  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,212  ’22 

British  Columbia  ...  ...  1, 950^92 

Yukon  ...  ...  ...  ...  10171 

In  United  States...  ...  ...  22478 

29>3°3'53 


Before  turning  to  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  main  railway  systems, 


it  may  be 

said  that  the 

total 

capita 

iyo8. 

1909. 

ItjlO. 

iyn. 

1912. 

1913. 

7,933 

8,229 

8,230 

8,322 

8-546 

9,000 

3,574 

3-663 

3-795 

3,882 

3,883 

3,93° 

3,"' 

3-205 

3,221 

3,466 

3,520 

3,993 

2,081 

2,631 

2,932 

3,121 

3-754 

4,651 

',323 

1,321 

1,488 

1,494 

1,897 

2  212 

'-733 

1,796 

1,832 

1,842 

i,855 

1,951 

1,509 

1,547 

1,522 

1,548 

1  >545 

',545 

1-344 

'.351 

1,35' 

1,354 

',357 

1,359 

267 

269 

269 

269 

269 

279 

91 

9' 

9' 

102 

102 

102 

225 

2,966 

24,103 

24-73' 

25,400 

26,728 

29,247 

In  1913  the  mileage  was  distributed 
among  the  provinces  as  enumerated  in  the 
next  column.  It  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  item  with  respect  to  mileage  in  the 
United  States.  This  relates  entirely  to 
lines  which  cross  American  territory  in 
passing  from  one  point  in  Canada  to 
another. 

The  growth  of  railway  mileage  by 
provinces  since  1907  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


liability  of  Canadian  railways  stood, 
in  1913,  at  $1,531,830,692;  operating 
expenses  were  $182,011,690.33,  and  gross 
earnings  $256,702,703.32.  During  the  year 
46,230,765  passengers  were  carried,  while 
$115,749,825.10  was  paid  in  salaries  and 
wages  to  178,652  employes.  From  the 
Dominion,  Provinces,  and  Municipalities 
the  railways  have  received  $217,820,158.18 
in  cash  subsidies  and  43,561,44*)  acres 
of  land. 
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THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


^7  O  vast  has  been  the  change  in  Canada 
^  during  the  past  40  years  that  it  is 
to-day  a  somewhat  difficult  feat  fully  to 
realize  the  incredulity  and  opposition 
which  everywhere  abounded  when  the  first 
suggestions  of  a  Canadian  transcontinental 
line  commenced  to  take  practical  shape. 
That  the  railway  was  politically  desirable, 


By  ASHLEY  BROWN 

people  were  prepared  to  admit :  British 
Columbia  had  made  its  construction  a 
condition  in  the  Terms  of  Union,  and  this 
fact  apart,  how  without  it  could  full  effect 
be  given  to  the  national  spirit  which  had 
recently  produced  a  united  country  ?  The 
political  argument  was,  in  fact,  a  strong 
But  when  political  considerations 
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gave  place  to  considerations  of  finance 
hesitation  developed  into  doubt  and  doubt 
into  open  hostility.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  route,  it  was  said,  there  would  be 
nobody  to  travel  by  the  line  :  and  where 
travellers  could  be  secured,  their  journeys 
for  reasons  of  distance  and  expense  would 
be  exceedingly  infrequent.  Again,  what 
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freight  could  be  found  in  the  undeveloped 
prairies  ?  And  was  it  seriously  suggested 
that  a  railway  could  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ?  These  and  similar  objections 
were  considered  all  but  conclusive.  The 
proposal  was,  in  short,  most  usually  dis¬ 
missed  as  very  glorious  and  commendably 
enterprising,  but,  unfortunately,  impractic¬ 
able.  It  is  true  that  from  1846  onwards 
the  railway  had  never  been  without  its 
advocates,  but  it  was  not  until  1870,  when 
the  Dominion  Government  pledged  itself 
to  the  construction  of  the  line,  that  the 
undertaking  emerged  from  the  realms  of 
idle  speculation. 

In  1872  the  Dominion  Parliament 
approved  a  general  charter  for  the 
construction  of  the  railway  by  an 
independent  company. 

Charters  were  granted  to  two  companies, 
one  of  which,  incorporated  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  included  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  and 
Donald  A.  Smith.  Neither  company,  how¬ 
ever,  could  obtain  capital  for  what  was 
so  generally  regarded  as  a  hazardous 
venture.  Efforts  to  amalgamate  the 
companies  proved  equally  futile,  and 
eventually  a  charter  was  granted  to  a 
reorganized  company  of  which  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  was  the  head.  This  company  under¬ 
took  to  construct  and  to  operate  the  line 
for  a  cash  subsidy  of  $30,000,000  and  a 
land  grant  of  50,000,000  acres.  Even  at 
this,  however,  the  progress  made  was  more 
apparent  than  real  since  political  complica¬ 
tions  intervened  and  the  Government  of 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  which  replaced  that 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  repealed  the  Act 
of  1872  and  evolved  a  new  scheme  of 
reaching  the  Pacific  by  means  of  isolated 
lines  between  such  navigable  waterways 
as  were  to  be  found  on  the  route. 

So  matters  remained  until  October  17, 
1878,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  once 
again  returned  to  power.  The  situation 
was  now  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  had  previously  confronted  him. 
For  one  thing,  British  Columbia  was 
showing  great  uneasiness  at  the  failure 
of  the  Dominion  to  redeem  the  pledge 
formally  given  in  1871,  for  another 
constant  discussion  of  the  projected  rail¬ 
way  had  to  some  extent  educated  popular 
opinion.  Scepticism  regarding  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  undertaking  had  by  no  means 
abated,  but  a  more  general  appreciation 
was  to  be  seen  of  the  value  of  the  railway 
as  an  economic  and  political  factor.  A 


comparative  handful  of  hardy  pioneers  had 
already  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
cultivation  upon  the  prairies,  and  the  idea 
daily  gained  ground  that  thisadve  nturous 
enterprise,  whilst  it  would  probably 
bring  ruin  to  its  promoters  might  well 
result  in  benefit  to  the  country.  The 
Government  therefore  redoubled  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  construction  of  the  line  as 
a  private  enterprise,  and  in  1879  negotiations 
were  opened  with  a  syndicate  of  American 
and  Canadian  capitalists  led  by  George 
Stephen,  afterwards  Lord  Mount  Stephen, 
and  J.  J.  Hill,  who  already  controlled  large 
railway  interests  in  the  United  States. 
Eventually  on  October  21,  1880,  a  contract 
was  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Railways 
representing  the  Government  of  Canada 
and  by  George  Stephen  and  Duncan 
McIntyre  of  Montreal,  J.  S.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  R.  B.  Angus  and  J.  J.  Hill 
of  St.  Paul,  Morton  Rose  &  Co.  of 
London,  and  Kohn,  Reinach  &  Co.  of 
Paris,  representing  what  was  popularly 
called  the  C.P.R.  Syndicate.  The  latter 
body  was  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent 
on  February  16,  1881,  as  the  “Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company.” 

The  contract  on  presentation  to  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  evoked  keen 
discussion,  but  the  prodigious  nature  of 
the  undertaking  to  which  the  promoters 
of  the  line  stood  committed  outweighed  all 
other  considerations  ;  and  the  Bill  was 
passed  and  received  the  assent  of  the 
Crown  on  February  15,  1 88 r .  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  present-dav  facts,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  company 
received  assistance  upon  the  most  lavish 
scale.  Further,  it  cannot  but  cause 
astonishment  that  the  Government  did  not 
at  least  retain  a  slight  financial  interest 
in  the  venture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  the  full  measure  of  the  resources 
of  the  prairies,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  British  Columbia  itself  was  utterly 
undreamed  of.  It  may  seriously  be 
questioned  if  in  the  entire  Legislature  there 
was  a  solitary  member  who  was  prepared 
to  concede  more  than  the  smallest  margin 
of  profit  to  the  line  that  was  to  pene¬ 
trate  these  districts.  Known  engineering 
difficulties,  again,  were  agreed  to  be 
tremendous,  whilst  what  was  still  unknown 
was  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  of  the 
tremendous  becoming  the  insuperable. 
There  were,  in  fact,  many  who  questioned  if 
the  line  would  ever  be  completed.  As  to 
908 


the  land  grant,  great  as  it  was,  it  formed 
but  a  fraction  of  the  vast  areas  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown.  The  land  had  cost  \ 
the  Dominion  nothing  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  unsaleable  as  it  stood.  Such  value 
as  it  would  eventually  bear,  the  railway 
alone  could  give  to  it.  And  above  all 
towered  the  necessity  of  raising  money.  It 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  claim  that,  apart 
from  Government  assistance  upon  the  most 
generous  scale,  capital  could  never  have 
been  secured  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  first  few  years  of  construction. 

The  Dominion  Government,  therefore, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  haggle 
with  the  Company.  Practically  everything 
that  it  needed  was  given  it.  Assistance 
took  the  form  of  a  cash  subsidy,  of  a 
land  grant,  and  of  certain  miscellaneous 
benefits.  The  cash  subsidy  amounted  to 
the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  $25,000,000, 
and  the  land  grant  to  25,000,000  acres. 
The  Company  received  the  right-of-way 
through  public  lands  and  necessary  ground 
for  stations,  docks,  and  similar  appurten¬ 
ances.  All  the  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  line,  such  as  steel 
rails  and  telegraph  wire,  was  admitted  to 
the  country  duty  free.  All  the  Company's 
property  connected  with  the  road  as  well 
as  its  capital  stock  were  made  free  of 
taxation.  At  this  time  the  Government 
had  under  construction  several  sections  of 
railroad,  including  a  line  running  135  miles 
from  Winnipeg  eastward  to  Rat  Portage,  a 
branch  line  running  65  miles  from  Winnipeg 
to  Emerson  on  the  International  boundary, 
a  line  300  miles  in  length  from  Rat  Portage 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  another,  213  miles 
long,  from  Port  Moody  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Kamloops  in  British  Columbia. 

It  was  decided  to  hand  over  these  lines  in 
a  completed  state  to  the  new  company 
without  charge.  The  value  of  the  713  miles 
of  line  thus  presented  to  the  C.P.R.  was 
estimated  to  reach  about  $35,000,000,  or  some 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  subsidy  already 
paid  in  cash.  The  Company  received  the 
right  to  construct  branch  lines,  to  establish 
steamship  routes,  and  to  build  and  operate 
telegraph  lines ;  and,  lest  other  ventures 
should  attempt  to  share  the  traffic  which 
it  was  hoped  the  new  railroad  would 
eventually  build  up,  the  Government  under¬ 
took  that  for  20  years  no  line  south  of 
the  railway  should  be  chartered  by  the 
Dominion,  or  by  any  province  created  by 
it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  competition 
in  the  West.  Further,  as  regards  the  land 
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grant,  it  should  be  said  that  the  total  of 
25,000,000  acres  was  to  be  made  up  only 
of  fertile  land.  The  Company  was  permitted 
the  right  to  choose  other  districts  in  lieu  of 
those  which  it  was  found  could  not  be 
so  described,  and  it  was  only  within  recent 
years  that  this  matter  of  the  land  grant  was 
finally  adjusted. 

It  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  outlined  above  has  from 
time  to  time  been  subjected  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  adverse  criticism. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  criticism  is 
thoroughly  deserved.  In  failing  to  secure 
in  return  for  its  aid  a  certain  portion  of 
the  stock  of  the  Company,  the  Government, 
as  we  know,  neglected  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assist  its  own  finances.  But  no 
one  had  an}'  reason  at  that  time  to  suggest 
that  such  was  the  case.  And  again  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  secure  anything  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company  would  have  added  to  the 
enormous  difficulties  which,  as  things  stood, 
the  promoters  were  to  experience  when 
they  applied  to  the  money  market  for 
support.  None  the  less  we  do  not  consider 
that  the  Government  acted  up  to  the  height 
of  its  opportunity,  and  if  events  have 
been  such  that  the  country  has  good  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  presence 
in  its  midst  of  the  strongest  transportation 
company  in  the  world,  it  is  rather  to  the 
enterprising  and  broad-minded  policy  of 
the  C.P.R.  than  to  the  forethought  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  Government  that  credit 
should  be  ascribed. 

The  Company  elected  its  first  Board  of 
Directors  at  a  meeting  held  in  Montreal 
on  February  17,  1881.  The  composition  of 
the  Board  is  now,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
a  matter  of  interest.  It  included  George 
Stephen  (President),  Duncan  McIntyre, 
Richard  B.  Angus,  James  J.  Hill,  John 
S.  Kennedy,  Henry  Stafford  Northcote, 
Pascoe  Du  P.  Grenfell  of  London,  and 
Baron  J.  de  Reinach  of  Paris.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  Mr.  McIntyre 
became  the  first  Vice-President,  and  in 
January  of  the  year  following  Mr.  W.  C. 
Van  Horne,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway, 
by  accepting  the  post  of  General  Manager, 
commenced  an  association  with  the  C.P.R. 
destined  to  become  famous  as  time  went  on 
and  which,  though  in  a  less  active  fashion, 
fortunately  still  continues. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  line 


was  to  be  completed  and  in  operation 
within  10  years,  and  the  Company  lost 
no  time  in  setting  about  its  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  may  note  here,  as 
an  early  instance  of  that  quiet  efficiency 
which  has  never  deserted  the  C.P.R., 
that  the  railway  eventually  reached 
the  Pacific  on  June  28,  1886,  or  in  4 
years  and  8  months  less  than  the  allotted 
time.  But  before  this  event  could  trans¬ 
pire,  innumerable  difficulties  had  beset 
the  Company.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the 
early  days  of  the  C.P.R.,  when  narrated 
as  one  day  it  may  be  in  the 
light  of  hitherto  unpublished  facts,  will 
form  a  story  of  financial  and  territorial 
adventure  as  fascinating  as  any  that  has 
sprung  from  the  pen  of  the  novelist.  The 
practically  unknown  land  through  which 
the  line  was  being  driven  provided 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  unending 
sequence.  Nor  did  the  matter  end  here, 
for  the  financial  troubles  which  beset  the 
heads  of  the  enterprise  were  no  less  serious 
than  the  physical  characteristics  which 
taxed  to  the  full  the  resource  of  their 
engineers  in  the  field.  The  financial 
situation  of  the  Company  at  this  time  has 
been  thus  stated  : 1 — 

“The  financial  difficulties  of  this  period 
are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on 
December  29,  1881,  it  was  decided  to  issue 
Preferred  Stock  in  accordance  with  the 
charter,  and  that  none  was  actually  sold, 
while  at  the  first  annual  meeting  on 
May  10,  1882,  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of 
the  authorized  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company 
was  approved  at  a  rate  of  25  cents 
on  the  dollar,  but  was  not  disposed  of. 
On  November  28,  1882,  the  Capital  Stock 
was  again  increased  to  # 1 00,000,000,  and 
#40,000,000  of  this  was  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  52  per  cent. ;  leaving  the 
Company’s  paid-up  Capital  Stock  as 
#65,000,000  with  which  to  finance  a  line 
from  Callander  Station,  near  Lake  Nipiss- 
ing,  Ontario,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Under 
its  charter,  however,  the  Company  was 
authorized  to  issue  Preference  Stock  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  #10,000  per  mile 
of  its  main  line  and  branches,  and  to  issue 
Land  Grant  Bonds  to  the  amount  of 
#25,000,000  secured  by  mortgage  upon  its 
entire  land  grant  and  bearing  interest  at 
5  per  cent.” 

While  the  directors  were  grappling  with 
questions  of  finance  in  London,  Paris,  and 

1  Canadian  Annual  Revieiv  (Castell  Hopkins), 
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Montreal,  the  railway  itself,  under  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Van  Horne,  progressed  at  a 
pace  that  astonished  even  the  most  hopeful.  ^ 
By  the  close  of  1882  the  main  line  had 
been  completed  for  a  distance  of  347  miles 
out  of  Montreal,  while  from  Winnipeg  the 
western  section  of  the  railway  had  been 
carried  512  miles  to  Swift  Current  ;  several 
small  railways  had  been  purchased. 
Altogether,  at  the  close  of  1882,  500  miles 
of  line  had  been  built  by  the  Government, 
and  1,230  had  been  built  or  acquired  by 
the  Company.  Of  the  total,  748  miles  were 
actually  in  use.  The  Company  owned  146 
locomotives,  87  passenger  cars,  1,003  freight 
cars,  3,449  platform  cars,  and  other  vehicles 
of  different  types.  The  line  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  sense  a  through  route.  The 
railway  still  consisted  of  disconnected  and 
isolated  lines  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  system  rather  than  a  system  itself. 
None  the  less,  traffic  was  carried  for  short 
distances  in  different  parts  to  the  extent 
that  the  gross  earnings  of  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  divisions  at  the  close  of  1882 
amounted  to  #3,326,920.  By  the  end  of 
1883  the  Company  had  added  still  further 
to  the  mileage  of  its  purchased  lines ;  had 
constructed  another  693  miles  of  railway  ; 
was  operating  a  service  over  a  distance 
of  1,552  miles ;  and  was  showing  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  of  #5,423,695  as 
against  expenses  totalling  #4,862,552. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  turn  once 
again  to  the  financial  side  of  the  Company’s 
operations  since  the  close  of  1883,  which 
whilst  showing  unexampled  activity  in  the 
matter  of  railway  construction  showed  also 
a  depressing  stagnation  in  the  sale  of  the 
Company's  bonds.  For  the  moment  relief 
was  anticipated  from  an  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Dominion  Government 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  the  Company 
deposited  with  the  Government  money  and 
securities  sufficient  to  provide  a  dividend 
of  3  per  cent,  upon  its  paid-up  Capital 
Stock  for  a  space  of  10  years,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agreeing  to  pay  4  per  cent,  interest 
upon  the  amount  so  deposited.  But  the 
hostility  of  the  Press  and  of  the  financial 
world  generally  was  proof  even  against 
what  had  now  become  a  Government 
guarantee  of  dividends,  and  the  opening 
of  1884  found  the  stock  of  the  Company 
virtually  unsaleable.  Shares  to  the  face 
value  of  $100,  which  had  changed  hands 
a  few  months  earlier  at  #60,  and  w'hich 
within  30  years  were  not  to  be  pur- 
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chased  at  #200,  had  fallen  in  March  of 
1884  to  below  140,  and  offers  were  not 
always  to  be  secured  even  then.  It  was 
at  this  crisis  in  its  affairs  that  the  Dominion 
Government  came  to  the  support  of  the 
Company  with  a  loan  of  #22,500,000, 
carrying  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  repay¬ 
able  in  1891.  Of  this  loan  the  Company 
was  to  receive  #7,500,000  immediately  foi 
the  redemption  of  its  floating  debts,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  paid  out  as  consti  ac¬ 
tion  proceeded.  As  security  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  given  a  first  lien  and  chaige  upon 
all  the  property  of  the  Company,  including 
the  railway  line,  branches,  equipment,  and 
land  grants. 

The  assets  of  the  Company  on 
December  31,  1884,  were  stated  at 

#216,711,725,  of  which  there  were  2,658 
miles  of  railway  and  appurtenances  valued 
at  #115,173,416  ;  713  miles  built  by  the 
Government  at  #35,000,000;  21,399,737 

acres  of  agricultural  land  rated  at  #2  an 
acre,  or  #42,799,474 ;  a  balance  of  #14,288,288 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  nine  years'  dividends  ;  and  a 
miscellaneous  total  of  #9,450,545-  ^  ^ie 

liabilities  included  Capital  Stock  of 

#65,000,000,  Canada  Central  Railway 1 
bonds  of  #1,823,333,  an  amount  of 
#3,500,000  due  to  the  Quebec  Government 
for  the  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and 
Occidental  Railway,2  the  Dominion 
Government  Loan  account  of  #26,007,512, 
Land  Grant  Bonds  (outstanding)  of 
#3,688,000  and  a  floating  debt  of  #6,895,461, 
the  whole  representing  a  total  of 
#106,914,306.  The  earnings  of  the  un¬ 
completed  railway  in  1884  were  #5,750,521 
and  the  expenses  #4,558,630. 

The  following  year,  1885,  in  addition 
to  witnessing  an  increase  in  both  the 
purchased  and  constructed  mileage,  was 
notable  as  marking  the  first  steamship 
service  inaugurated  by  a  company  now 
carrying  the  mails  upon  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  first  C.P.R. 
steamship  service  was  conducted  by  two 
Clyde-built  vessels  which  sailed  regularly 
between  Owen  Sound,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  Fort  William,  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
thus  connected  the  eastern  with  the 
western  portion  of  the  railway. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  when  seeking  an 

1  Acquired  1881. 

2  Partly  purchased  in  1881  and  altogether 
acquired  in  1886. 


arrangement  with  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  under  which  the  Company  would  be 
at  liberty  to  apply  its  resources  to  other 
purposes  besides  the  actual  construction 
of  the  railway  line,  made  a  statement  of 
so  interesting  a  nature  that  reference  may 
still  frequently  be  found  to  it.  After 
writing  of  the  gross  misrepresentation  made 
by  “  the  enemies  of  the  Company  at  home 
and  abroad,"  Mr.  Stephen  continued,  “  As 
it  was  found  impossible  to  realize  the 
unsold  stock  (that  is  early  in  1884)  some 
of  the  directors  resident  in  Montreal 
gratuitously  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Company,  pledging  their  personal  credit 
and  their  own  private  securities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Company.”  Surely  no  other 
corporation  has  condensed  into  so  short 
a  time  as  has  elapsed  since  the  incoipoia- 
tion  of  the  C.P.R.  so  many  vicissitudes 
and  such  widely  diversified  prosperity  1 
Towards  the  close  of  this  memorable 
year  the  railway  reached  Port  Moody.  It 
had  originally  been  intended  that  this 
point  should  constitute  the  Pacific  terminus 
of  the  line,  and  it  forms  an  interesting 
speculation  to  what  extent  Port  Moody 
would  have  benefited  had  not  the  claims 
of  Vancouver,  then  unnamed  and  almost 
unknown,  caused  the  directors  to  extend 
the  railway  along  the  shore  of  Burrard 
Inlet.  The  picture  of  the  Hon.  Donald 
A.  Smith,  better  known  as  Lord  Strathcona, 
driving  the  last  spike  into  the  last  rail  of 
the  main  line,  at  Craigellachie,  B.C.,  on 
November  7,  1885,  is  by  this  time  too 
famous  to  need  comment.  Twelve  months 
elapsed  before  the  railway  was  being 
operated  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
but  the  work  of  connecting  the  oceans, 
impossible  of  fulfilment  as  the  hope  had 
once  been  considered,  had  actually  been 
accomplished. 

In  the  President’s  Report  of  the  following 
year,  delivered  on  May  12,  1886,  there 
occurs  a  paragraph  which  it  will  be 
interesting  to  reproduce  :  “  With  its  main 
line  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  with  its 
extensive  system  of  branch  and  connecting 
lines,  enabling  it  to  reach  the  chief  centres 
of  trade  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States ;  with  its  own  steamships  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  all  this  under  our  manage¬ 
ment  ;  with  the  further  great  advantage 
of  having  only  to  provide  for  a  total 
capital  charge,  including  bonds,  leases, 
and  ordinary  charges,  of  less  than  #30,000 
per  mile,  or  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  its 
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American  competitors :  with  all  these 
advantages  and  its  superior  facilities  for 
attracting  business  and  conducting  iQ 
economically  and  efficiently,  and  with 
no  telegraph,  sleeping-car,  or  elevator 
companies  or  any  other  private  interests 
whatever  to  sap  its  revenues,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  can  hardly  fail  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  its  projectors  and  to 
be  a  source  of  large  and  certain  profit 
to  its  shareholders  ;  and  finally,  with  the 
establishment  of  steamship  connections  of 
the  best  class,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  it  must  soon  become  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  world’s  commerce.”  This 
extract  is  indeed  of  unusual  interest,  since 
it  outlines  the  precise  policy  that  was 
subsequently  to  be  followed,  and  deduces 
the  precise  results  that  were  subsequently 
to  be  secured. 

The  operation  of  through  traffic  in  1886 
produced  an  astonishing  change  in  public 
comment  regarding  the  prospect  of  the 
railway.  Hostile  criticism,  if  not  dead,  at 
any  rate  was  lost  in  a  chorus  of  praise 
in  which  the  energy  and  determination 
of  the  Company  was  everywhere  extolled. 
Public  opinion  swung  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  I11  7884  the  Company’s  shares 
had  fallen  below  #40,  two  years  later 
Messrs.  Baring  of  London  placed  £4,191,500 
of  5  per  cent.  1st  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the 
Company  at  104. 

The  finances  of  the  C.P.R.  were  at  this 
time  being  adjusted  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  expansion.  As  a  first  step  an 
agreement  had  been  concluded  with 

o 

the  Dominion  Government,  in  March 
1886,  by  which  the  latter  received  about 
#10,000,000  in  cash  and  accepted  6,793,014 
acres  of  the  land  grant  at  $1.50  per  acre, 
amounting  altogether  to  #10,189,521,  in 
payment  of  #9,880,912  and  interest  of  the 
debt  owing  it  by  the  Company.  The 
balance  of  the  Company's  indebtedness 
to  the  Government  was  discharged  in 
the  following  July,  the  entire  amount  of 
#29,980,912  thus  being  paid  off  five  years 
before  it  was  due. 

The  policy  of  the  Company  at  this  date 
commenced  to  take  definite  shape.  I  he 
immense  holding  in  land  had  to  be  turned 
to  account,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake 
but  to  provide  traffic  for  the  line,  and, 
as  a  means  to  this  end,  an  immigration 
campaign  was  started  in  England.  Feeders 
had  to  be  secured  for  the  main  line,  and 
branch  lines  were  projected.  Two  develop¬ 
ments  which  occurred  in  1887,  the  com- 
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4.  Imperial  Limited  at  Glacier,  U.C. 
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pletion  of  the  Vancouver  extension  and  the 
granting  of  a  charter  to  the  Atlantic  and 
North-West  Railway,  carried  the  C.P.R. 
to  its  present  western  and  eastern  limits. 
The  Atlantic  and  North-West  Railway  was 
promoted  as  an  offshoot  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  line.  It  ran  between  Montreal 
and  St.  John,  N.B.,  passing  eastward  by 
Sherbrookand  Lake  Megantic  and  traversing 
the  State  of  Maine.  As  compared  with 
the  Intercolonial  route  the  new  line  showed 
a  saving  of  279  miles  ;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Company  the  acquisition  was 
most  valuable,  since  it  provided  access 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  this  line  the 
Company  was  awarded  a  Dominion 
subsidy  of  $186,000  annually  for  20 
years.  It  must  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  extension  from  Port  Moody  to  Vancouver 
and  the  securing  of  a  charter  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  line  from  Montreal  to  St. 
John,  both  events  which  transpired  in  1887, 
placed  the  metals  of  the  C.P.R.  actually 
within  sight  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

In  the  meantime  a  heated  controversy 
had  arisen  regarding  the  right  held  by 
the  Company  under  what  was  known  as 
the  “Monopoly  Clause’’  of  its  original 
charter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Company  had  secured  a  guarantee  in  1881 
to  the  effect  that  for  20  years  no  line 
south  of  its  metals  should  be  chartered 
by  the  Dominion.  The  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Manitoba,  however,  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  a  competitive  trade  route, 
supported  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  Red  River  Valley  Railway,  a  line  that 
was  to  run  from  Winnipeg  southward  to 
the  International  boundary,  where  it  was 
proposed  connection  should  be  made  with 
the  railways  of  the  United  States.  The 
Dominion  Government,  as  in  duty  bound, 
disallowed  the  Provincial  Act  and  feeling 
soon  ran  very  high.  Eventually  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  come  to  in  April  1888,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  restriction  upon 
competitive  traffic  was  removed.  As  some 
compensation  the  Dominion  agreed  to 
guarantee  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per 
cent,  on  C.P.R.  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000.  The  bonds  were  payable  in 
50  years.  The  Government  received  as 
security  a  mortgage  upon  the  unsold 
balance  of  the  land  grant  stated  to  be 
r4>934>238  acres. 

While  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  in 
any  detail  the  financial  history  of  the 


railway  as  distinct  from  its  commercial 
developments,  we  quote  the  following 
extract  from  the  interesting  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Canadian  Annual  Review , 
1911,  as  it  gives  in  succinct  form  the 
financial  situation  of  the  C.P.R.  during 
the  years  in  which  it  definitely  took  its 
place  amongst  the  leading  commercial 
corporations  of  the  world. 

“At  the  1888  Session  of  Parliament 
power  was  given  the  Company  to  con¬ 
solidate  its  various  obligations  into  a 
perpetual  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock 
and  in  1889  $4,380,000  were  issued.  By 
1899  the  total  issue  was  $54,237,082.  In 
r893,  it  may  be  added  here,  the  Com¬ 
pany  took  advantage  of  a  Parliamentary 
restoration  of  its  charter  authority  to 
issue  4  per  cent.  Preferred  Stock — under 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  shareholders  and 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  ordinary  shares 
outstanding— and  $6,424,000  was  at  once 
taken  up  for  use  as  new  capital.  By 
1899  $26,791,000  of  this  Stock  was  out¬ 
standing.  Following  the  Government’s 
permission  in  1885  to  replace  the  unsold 
Capital  Stock  of  $35,000,000  with  1st 
Mortgage  Bonds  this  item  of  liability — - 
to  be  exact  $35,998,633 — became  a  per¬ 
manent  charge  and  was  added  to  by  the 
assumed  liabilities  of  acquired  branch 
lines  until,  in  1899,  it  totalled  $47,238,086. 
The  ordinary  Capital  Stock  remained 
during  this  period  at  the  original  figure 
of  $65,000,000.  Another  liability  in  these 
years  was  the  Land  Grant  Bonds,  origin¬ 
ally  issued  at  $25,000,000,  with  25,000,000 
acres  as  security.  In  1885  this  had  been 
reduced  by  sales  of  land,  and  by  the 
surrender  of  6,793,014  acres  to  the 
Government  to  $3,612,500  ;  in  1889  it 
was  added  to  by  the  $15,000,000  issue 
of  that  year;  and  in  1899  it  stood  at 
$i8>259>500-  All  these  moneys,  including 
the  Government’s  original  cash  subsidy 
of  $25,000,000,  Provincial  and  Municipal 
subsidies  of  $4,551,218,  and  the  net 
proceeds  of  Land  sales  ($20,960,250)  with 
Surplus  earnings  in  reserves,  totalled  on 
December  31,  1899,  $279,418,274  as  against 
similar  Liabilities  on  December  31,  1886, 
of  $161,485,798.” 

During  1890  other  lines  were  leased  or 
constructed,  the  system  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  within  the  Dominion  until,  in  1891, 
the  Company  extended  its  sphere  to  the 
coast  of  China.  The  three  vessels  sent 
out  in  that  year  to  maintain  a  service 
between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong  were 
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at  the  time  of  their  construction  far  in 
advance  of  anything  to  be  seen  upon  the 
Pacific  ;  indeed,  they  had  few  equals  upon 
the  Atlantic.  The  Empress  of  India  lert 
Liverpool  for  Vancouver  via  the  Suez 
Canal  on  February  8th,  the  Empress  of 
Japan  on  April  nth,  and  the  Empress  of 
China  on  July  15th.  These  boats  had 
common  dimensions.  They  were  of  5,920 
gross  tonnage,  were  455  ft.  long,  and  5T 
ft.  wide.  They  were  guaranteed  to  make 
18  knots  on  the  measured  mile,  and  16^ 
knots  on  a  sea  trip  of  400  miles.  From 
the  first  they  proved  extremely  popular 
and  until  1911,  when  the  Empress  of 
China  was  wrecked  off  the  Japanese  coast, 
they  maintained  the  transpacific  service 
without  assistance.  At  this  time  the  con¬ 
veying  of  the  Eastern  mail  via  Canada 
was  a  development  in  which  the  British 
Government  was  keenly  interested,  and 
the  C.P.R.  set  itself  to  prove  that  the  new 
route  would  result  in  a  considerable  saving 
of  time.  This  it  did  with  entire  success, 
and  the  mails,  in  one  instance,  being 
conveyed  from  Yokohama  to  London  in 
the  short  space  of  20  days  9  hours. 
The  usual  time  occupied  by  the  journey 
via  Suez  was  at  this  date  about  43  days. 
The  Pacific  mail  contract  and  accom¬ 
panying  subsidy  acquired  by  the  Company 
at  this  time  has  since  been  held  con¬ 
tinuously,  though  the  average  speed  at 
which  the  journey  is  performed  is 
naturally  far  less  than  that  of  the 
somewhat  spectacular  performance  just 
quoted. 

By  this  time,  it  may  be  noted,  the 
Company  had  indicated  its  intention  to 
supplement  the  railroad  by  the  steamship. 
Already,  in  1883,  three  large  vessels  had 
been  ordered  in  Britain  for  service  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  diversified  steam¬ 
ship  service  of  the  C.P.R.  as  we  know 
it  to-day,  however,  has  been  the  gradual 
growth  of  years.  Only  once  has  progress 
in  this  direction  been  upon  such  a  scale 
and  of  so  startling  a  nature  as  to  attract 
universal  attention.  Upon  this  occasion, 
in  1903,  the  Company  purchased  from 
Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  15  of  their  finest 
steamers  and  inaugurated  forthwith  a 
service  between  England  and  Canada 
under  its  own  flag. 

The  C.P.R.  as  it  exists  to-day  (1914)  is 
stated  to  have  a  mileage  of  13,280.  To 
this  total  may  be  added  a  further  4,603 
miles,  constituting  the  mileage  of  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste  Marie 
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and  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic 
Railways.  The  Company  owns  land  in 
British  Columbia  and  the  Prairie  Provinces 
to  the  amount  of  about  7,000,000  acres ; 1 
owns  steamships  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  about  240,000  ;  operates  19  of  the  best 
hotels  in  Canada ;  owns  and  works  its 
own  coal-mines;  and,  almost  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  runs  a  few  observation  cars  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol.  This  prodigious  system 
has  grown  up  about  a  main  line  2,903  miles 
in  length,  the  hazardous  construction  of 
which  is  still  within  the  recollection  of 
the  Company's  directors.  This  main  line 
which  to-day  forms  a  small  if  relatively 
important  part  of  the  system,  runs  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver  through  Ottawa, 
Sudbury,  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William, 
Winnipeg,  Regina,  and  Calgary.  When 
work  now  in  hand  is  completed  the 
Company  will  possess  a  second  track  over 
the  greater  part  of  this  route.  The  main 
line  is  linked  by  secondary  main  lines  or 
by  branches  with  every  town  at  present 
of  any  commercial  importance  in  the 
Dominion,  and  by  the  Sault  Ste  Marie 
and  other  tributary  railways  with  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Chicago,  and  other  important 
centres  in  the  United  States.  Upon  the 
Great  Lakes  the  Company  maintains, 
during  the  summer  months,  a  steamship 
service  from  Port  Arthur,  upon  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  Port 
McNicoll  in  Georgian  Bay.  From  the 
latter  port  direct  access  is  provided  by 
rail  to  Toronto.  This  route  has  become 
deservedly  popular  with  tourists  to  whom 
an  extra  day  upon  the  journey  is  not 
of  great  importance.  The  steamships 
employed  upon  this  service  are  vessels 
of  4,300  tons  and  are  very  comfortably 
fitted  up.  Other  and  smaller  vessels  may 
be  found  carrying  the  Company’s  flag  upon 
many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  lying  to  the 
west  of  Winnipeg,  and  upon  the  Pacific 
the  Company  maintains  a  large  fleet  of 
fast  and  splendidly  appointed  steamships, 
which  run  regularly  from  Vancouver  to 
such  points  as  Victoria,  Seattle,  Prince 
Rupert,  and  Alaska.  When  these  services 
are  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
chain  of  hotels  erected  at  Quebec, 
1  December  1913. 


Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Banff, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  a  number  of 
intermediate  points,  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  branch  of  the  Company's  undertakings 
most  generally  leads  directly  to  another. 
At  every  town  of  importance,  usually  upon 
the  most  prominent  thoroughfare,  may 
be  found  a  C.P.R.  telegraph  office,  at 
which  telegrams  are  received  for  trans¬ 
mission.  Elsewhere  are  offices  from  which 
the  C.P.R.,  under  the  guise  of  the  Dominion 
Express  Company,  will  forward  parcels 
and  goods,  and  at  still  another  point  the 
Company  is  prepared  to  sell  land  upon 
terms  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  who  may  wish  to 
buy  it. 

This  complicated  network  of  interests 
is  linked  with  Europe  and  Asia  by  the 
C.P.R.  steamships,  and  here  again  we 
cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  the  Company  has  carried 
out  its  programme.  The  lamentable 
disaster  which  lias  recently  overtaken  the 
Empress  of  Ireland,  though  it  concerned 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Company's 
vessels,  has  yet  left  comparatively  un¬ 
affected  the  tonnage  of  the  C.P.R.  vessels 
upon  the  Atlantic.  An  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  connection  is  the  construction 
of  two  steamships  of  11,600  gross  tonnage 
and  15  knots  speed,  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  second-class  and  emigrant  traffic.  The 
large  fleet  of  passenger  and  cargo  vessels 
employed  between  Canada  and  Europe 
assures  the  C.P.R.  a  strong  position  where 
through  traffic  is  concerned.  This  position 
is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  most 
intimate  of  agreements  with  the  well- 
known  Allan  Line.  In  fact,  the  strength 
of  the  C.P.R.  upon  the  Atlantic  is  such 
that  no  association  of  rival  interests, 
however  powerful,  could  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Upon  the  Pacific  the  Company  has  of 
late,  by  the  addition  of  the  Empress  of  Asia 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  greatly  improved 
its  service  from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong; 
the  new  vessels,  which  are  of  16,850  tons 
each  and  20  knots  sea  speed,  having  re¬ 
duced  the  sea  journey  to  Japan  to  10  days, 
and  to  China  to  17.  In  all  five  vessels 
are  employed  upon  this  route,  calls  being 
made  at  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. 


The  Company’s  Pacific  service  also 
includes  monthly  sailings  between 
Vancouver  and  Svdncy,  via  Honolulu, 
Fiji,  and  Auckland  (New  Zealand). 

What  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  land 
operations  of  the  C.P.R.  have  been 
somewhat  fully  detailed  elsewhere.1 
Reference  may  be  made  in  passing, 
however,  to  the  colossal  scheme  of 
artificial  irrigation  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  in 
Southern  Alberta.  A  sum  approximating 
to  $17,000,000  has  been  devoted  to  this 
work,  and  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
what  was  once  a  dried-up  land  are  now 
under  successful  cultivation.  Here  indeed 
we  find  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
principles  lying  at  the  root  of  the 
Company’s  land  policy — that  the  land  shall 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  Whether  it 
is  irrigated  land  or  land  naturally  fertile, 
the  principle  holds  good.  Sales  are  made 
upon  the  easiest  of  terms  to  the  bona-fide 
settler,  and  are  not  made  at  all  to  any  one 
else.  This  policy  has  already  justified 
itself.  The  land  yields  in  the  first  place 
between  $15  and  9 16  per  acre,  and  after 
it  is  sold  produces  traffic  for  the  railroad. 
The  system  of  selling  ready-made  farms, 
under  which  the  purchaser  takes  over  his 
farm  as  a  going  concern  and  pays  for  it 
upon  the  instalment  plan,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  No  less 
enterprising  is  the  offer  of  the  Company 
to  carry  out  on  purchased  farms  im¬ 
provements  to  the  value  of  $2,000, 
repayment  being  spread  over  a  term  of 
20  years.  The  Company  will  assist  the 
settler  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  will 
supply  him  with  live  stock,  will  send 
experts  to  advise  him  on  agricultural 
matters,  and  when  success  has  been 
achieved  will  purchase  his  grain. 

That  the  Company  has  never  been 
guilty  of  a  blunder  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suggest,  and  still  more  difficult  to  prove, 
but  on  the  whole  we  may  well  doubt  if 
the  policy  of  any  similar  enterprise  has 
ever  been  designed  on  more  far-reaching 
lines  or  pursued  with  more  relentless 
efficiency. 

■  Sec  article  entitled  "  Lands.” 
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TAN  April  7,  1914,  there  was  driven  at 
Nechako  River  Crossing,  British 
Columbia,  the  spike  that  marked  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  second  transcontinental  rail¬ 
way  in  Canada,  one  that  now  gives  to  a 
vast  and  fertile  section  of  the  Dominion 
facilities  that  have  hitherto  been  lacking. 
Just  eleven  years  before  Charles  Melville 
Hays,  then  President  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  had  announced  that,  with  the 
consent  of  the  directors  in  London,  he 
had  completed  a  plan  for  supplying  the 
Dominion  with  a  second  transcontinental 
railway  to  run  to  the  north  of  the  already 
existing  line,  opening  up  vast  wheat  belts, 
timber  limits,  and  wonderful  scenery.  In 
his  scheme  he  had  interested  the  Canadian 
Government,  who  agreed  to  lend  him 
valuable  assistance  towards  the  completion 
of  the  undertaking.  The  disaster  to  the 
s.s.  Titanic  in  1912  robbed  Canada  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hays,  but  his  successor  in  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  E.  J.  Chamberlain,  has 
never  faltered  in  carrying  out  the  plans. 

The  Older  System 

Already  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System  was  one  of  the  great  railways  of 
the  continent.  Its  history  had  begun 
very  many  years  before,  when,  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  steam 
railway  on  the  American  Continent,  the 
little  colony  of  Canada  projected  a  line 
from  La  Prairie  to  St.  John’s,  Quebec.  At 
first  the  power  was  horse-power,  and  the 
rail  was  of  wood,  with  strips  of  iron  only 
on  top.  A  year  later  a  locomotive  was 
brought  over  from  England,  and  the  first 
trial  trip  was  made  when  the  iron  horse 
is  said  to  have  raced  over  the  rail  at  the 
rate  of  18  miles  an  hour.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  System,  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  which,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
has  just  bridged  the  continent,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

1  he  building  up  of  this  railway 
in  Canada  was  necessarily  a  slow  and 
tedious  task,  but  the  work  was  one  of 
vast  importance  to  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  buildin® 
of  the  modern  transcontinental  railways 
to  the  people  of  the  Dominion.  At  no 
cost  to  the  country  ultimately,  a  line  was 
first  completed  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Montreal.  Later,  Canada  desired  a  rail 


connection  with  Chicago.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  day  wanted  a  section  of 
railway  in  Quebec,  then  controlled  by  the 
Grand  Trunk.  The  Government  bought 
this  line  which  ran  from  the  city  of 
Quebec  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  making  it  a 
condition  of  the  transaction  that  the 
purchase  money,  #1,500,000,  should  be 
used  to  secure  an  outlet  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago.  This  extension  was  accordingly 
built. 

Thus  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  quite 
apart  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  is 
to-day  a  great  international  transportation 
system.  Its  present  Atlantic  terminals  are 
at  Portland,  Maine,  and  at  New  London, 
Connecticut.  From  Portland  to  Montreal 
is  297  miles,  and  quick  runs  are  made 
possible  by  reason  of  the  splendid  road¬ 
bed.  From  Montreal  to  Sarnia,  Ontario, 
extends  the  main  trunk  line,  an  un¬ 
surpassed  double  track  route  of  703  miles. 
Branch  lines  stretch  north  and  south,  to 
North  Bay  in  one  direction,  to  Niagara 
in  the  other. 

Car  ferries  connecting  with  the  main 
line  at  Cobourg,  Ontario,  take  traffic  to 
Rochester,  New  York,  where  connection 
is  made  with  the  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
Pittsburg  Railway  in  the  United  States. 
At  North  Bay  the  Grand  Trunk  connects 
with  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway,  over  which  it  has  running 
rights,  and  this  Government  line  provides 
a  connecting  link  through  Northern 
Ontario  between  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  Another  line 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
reaches  Lake  Superior  at  Fort  William 
and  is  connected  up  with  the  older  system 
at  Sarnia  by  magnificent  lake  steamships. 
Beyond  Sarnia  the  double-tracked  main 
line  crosses  the  state  of  Michigan  and  a 
corner  of  Indiana,  its  western  terminus 
being  Chicago  in  Illinois.  From  Detroit 
another  line  crossing  the  main  line  at 
Durand  ends  at  Grand  Haven,  where 
another  line  of  car  ferries  connects  that 
port  with  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  directly 
across  Lake  Michigan.  This  gives  the 
Grand  Trunk  another  freight  route 
for  traffic  originating  in  Ontario  and 
destined  for  the  north-west.  Still  another 
line  running  almost  south  from  Detroit 
enters  Ohio  at  Toledo.  Other  and  less 
important  lines  terminate  at  Jackson, 
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Muskegon,  Bay  City,  and  Caseville,  all  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Grand  Trunk  touches  with 
its  own  rails  the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  At 
Chicago,  the  great  traffic  centre  of  the 
continent,  it  has  friendly  connections 
serving  the  territory  lying  west  of  Chicago. 
These  states  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
serves  with  its  own  rails  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent.  They  are  rich, 
resourceful,  and  productive.  It  was  to 
tap  this  territory  that  the  Canadian 
Government  bound  the  Grand  Trunk  of 
that  date  to  take  the  money  which  the 
Government  gave  for  the  Riviere  du  Loup 
line  which  was  in  Quebec  and  use  it  in 
the  building  or  the  acquisition  of  the  line 
to  Chicago. 

By  acquiring  control  of  the  Central 
Vermont  System  the  Company  came  into 
possession  of  some  more  valuable  lines, 
and  also  of  the  New  London  Northern, 
which  drops  almost  directly  south  from 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Central  Vermont 
Railway.  This  gave  the  Grand  Trunk 
another  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  and  bv 
establishing  a  line  of  steamers  on  Long 
Island  Sound  they  were  able  to  participate 
in  the  traffic  of  New  York  City.  These 
steamers  ply  nightly  between  New  London 
and  New  York. 

The  New  System 

After  this  brief  glance  at  the  Grand 
Trunk  System  it  is  possible  to  gain  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  new  undertaking 

O  > 

the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  really  means 
to  Canada.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  had  its  inception  has 
been  mentioned,  but  the  general  plan  of 
the  undertaking  may  be  recalled  again. 
1  he  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the 
Dominion  Government  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
Moncton,  N.B.,  to  Prince  Rupert,  B.C., 
wholly  within  Canadian  territory.  The 
railway  was  divided  into  two  grand  divisions, 
namely,  the  Eastern  Division  and  the 
Western  Division.  The  Western  Division, 
extending  from  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been  constructed 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  The  mileage  of  this  Western 
Division  is  1,755.  The  Eastern  Division 
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j.  Interior  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 


Dining-car. 

4.  Interior  Grand 


2.  Interior  Pullman  Sleeping-car. 
Trunk  Pacific  sleeping-car  "Africa. 


3.  Interior  First-class  Coach. 
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embraces  lines  east  of  Winnipeg,  com¬ 
prising  1,804  miles,  extending  to  Moncton, 
N.B.  It  has  been  constructed  by  and  at 
the  cost  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Transcontinental  Railway,  with  the 
intention  of  leasing  it  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  for  a  period  of  50  years. 

The  task  of  building  this  new  trans¬ 
continental  has  been  a  gigantic  one,  but 
while  lacking  a  few  finishing  touches  it  has 
now  been  successfully  accomplished.  It 
stands  to-day  as  the  latest  and  best  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  railway  builder’s  art — an  almost 
level  line  with  excellent  permanent  way 
and  solid  steel  bridges. 

Transcontinental  railways  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  have  frequently  been  built 
in  a  somewhat  haphazard  manner.  The 
line  was  often  pushed  through  the  country 
as  quickly  as  possible,  following  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  and  without  any  due 
regard  to  grades  and  curves.  Construction 
itself  was  of  the  roughest  description, 
comprising  merely  the  raising  of  the 
requisite  longitudinal  ridge  on  the  crown 
of  which  the  metals  were  roughly  laid. 
The  idea  was  to  reduce  the  initial  expen¬ 
diture,  and  then  to  overhaul  and  improve 
the  line  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  increasing 
traffic.  But  it  is  a  highly  expensive  process 
notwithstanding,  inasmuch  as  overhauling 
entails  an  expenditure  sufficient  to  rebuild 
the  original  line  three  or  four  times  over. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  to 
keep  down  grades  and  curvatures  to  a 
minimum.  The  decree  went  forth  that 
grades  were  not  to  exceed  four-tenths  of 
1  per  cent,  or  21-12  ft.  per  mile.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  obvious.  There  are 
other  transcontinental  railways  which  have 
grades  varying  up  to  4  per  cent,  or  208 
ft.  per  mile.  They  are  fighting  against  a 
handicap  that  becomes  greater  each  year 
with  the  demand  for  fast  trains  and  low 
operating  expenses. 

One  expert  describes  the  grade  problem 
thus  :  The  locomotive  of  the  consolidated 
type,  weighing  107  tons,  can  haul  over  a 
grade  of  1  per  cent. — 52  8  ft.  per  mile — a 
train  representing  a  weight  of  810  tons. 
Yet  on  the  level  the  same  locomotive  can 
handle  a  train-load  of  3,869  tons.  In  other 
words,  the  existence  of  the  1  per  cent, 
grade  reduces  the  hauling  capacity  of  the 
engine  by  more  than  75  per  cent.  Now 
place  the  same  train  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  with  its  grades  of  four- 


tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  and  a  marked 
difference  is  noticeable.  The  hauling 
capacity  of  the  engine  is  increased  to  1,596 
tons.  That  is  to  say,  by  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  bank  from  52-8  ft.  to 
2i-i2  ft.  per  mile,  the  hauling  capacity  of 
the  engine  is  double,  practically,  that  on 
the  former,  and  rather  less  than  one-half 
of  the  maximum  possible  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions — a  perfectly  level 
track.  From  this  the  significance  of  the 
easy  grade  may  be  realized,  and  it  is 
possible  to  comprehend  why  the  railway 
engineer  of  to-day  is  continually  striving 
for  the  easy-level  line. 

The  stipulations  set  out  by  the  powers 
responsible  for  this  new  transcontinental 
railway  were  therefore  of  a  very  stringent 
character,  and  presented  an  exacting  task 
to  the  surveyors.  Yet  it  was  found  possible 
to  meet  their  demands  almost  in  their 
entirety,  although  here  and  there  the 
physical  conditions  were  such  as  to  render 
it  exceedingly  perplexing  and  to  call  for 
the  outlay  of  big  sums  of  money. 

In  the  early  transcontinental  railways,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  grade  across  deep, 
wide  valleys,  extensive  recourse  was  made 
to  timber  trestling.  It  was  decided  that 
such  should  be  eliminated  entirely  from 
the  Grank  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  owing 
to  the  dangers  of  destruction  and  possible 
accidents  from  fire,  and  also  because  of 
the  relatively  short  life  of  such  structures- 
Steel  and  concrete  were  to  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively.  In  the  course  of  building  the 
western  section  of  the  line,  however,  this 
decision  had  to  be  modified  slightly  to 
meet  peculiar  and  unexpected  conditions. 
It  was  found  absolutely  impossible  to  secure 
the  delivery  of  the  requisite  steel-work  on 
time,  so  instead  of  delaying  the  progress 
of  the  railway,  the  depressions  have  been 
spanned  in  certain  instances  by  timber 
trestles.  Such,  however,  are  purely 
temporary,  and  so  fast  as  the  steel-work 
can  be  brought  up,  the  metallic  structures 
are  being  erected,  the  discarded  timber 
being  buried  beneath  millions  of  cubic 
yards  of  ballast  brought  at  leisure  from 
different  points. 

The  bridges  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  system.  They  meet  the  highest 
Government  specification  for  heavy 
structures.  Between  Winnipeg  and 
Prince  Rupert  there  are  65  steel 
bridges,  with  a  total  length  of  5-3  miles. 
Three  of  the  largest  bridges  on  the  line 
are  on  the  Prairie  section,  these  being 
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South  Saskatchewan  Bridge  at  Saskatoon, 
1,500  ft.  long  and  71  ft.  high  ;  Battle  River 
Bridge,  5,410  ft.  long,  including  approaches, 
and  190  ft.  high  ;  and  Clover  Bar  Bridge 
over  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  1,653 
ft.  long  and  138  ft.  high. 

There  are  also  three  bridges  on  the 
Mountain  Division  over  1,000  ft.  in 
length,  viz.  McLeod  River  Bridge,  1,065  ft. 
long  and  118  ft.  high;  Rau  Shuswap 
Crossing,  1,030  ft.  long  and  190  ft.  high  ; 
Fraser  River,  Fourth  Crossing,  2,650  ft. 
long  and  36  ft.  high.  The  highest  bridge 
on  the  system  is  that  over  Pembina 
River  at  Mile  860  from  Winnipeg,  height 
208  ft.  The  Fraser  River  is  crossed  four 
times,  steel  bridges  being  at  Miles  1,073, 
1,189,  L233>  ancl  1,278  from  Winnipeg. 
The  mainland  and  Kaien  Island  (on  which 
Prince  Rupert  is  located)  are  connected  by 
Zanard  Rapids  bridge,  8  miles  from  Prince 
Rupert,  655  ft.  long  and  33  ft.  high. 

With  construction  of  the  highest  stan¬ 
dard— a  road-bed  18  ft.  wide  and  with  rails 
weighing  80  lb.  to  the  yard— the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  capable  of  handling  the 
heaviest  of  traffic.  That  traffic  over  its 
lines  will  be  heavy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  territory  through  which  it  runs  has 
wonderful  resources.  That  it  was  rich  in 
minerals  and  timber,  that  its  lands  were 
fertile  and  would  produce  bountiful  crops, 
was  known  to  the  men  who  planned  the 
road.  As  construction  has  gone  forward 
it  has  become  evident  that  their  optimism 
was  justified.  There  is  scarcely  100  miles 
of  country  threaded  by  the  railway  which 
is  not  possible  of  economic  development. 

At  present  the  eastern  terminal  of  the 
line  is  at  Moncton,  N.B.,  but  the  railway 
will  have  access  to  terminals  also  at 
Halifax  and  St.  John.  After  leaving 
Moncton  the  line  follows  a  somewhat 
circuitous  route  through  New  Brunswick 
in  order  to  gain  Quebec.  For  a  time  traffic 
will  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  by  means  of 
an  immense  car  ferry,  but  there  is  in 
process  of  completion  to  carry  the  rails 
one  of  the  greatest  bridges  in  the  world. 
West  of  Quebec  the  railway  passes  for  the 
first  50  miles  through  a  rich  farming 
country,  thence  through  1,200  miles  of 
virgin  country  where  lumber  and  minerals 
are  plentiful  and  where  there  is  land 
suitable  for  diversified  farming.  It  crosses 
Ontario  some  200  miles  south  of  James 
Bay,  leaving  the  silver  camp  of  Cobalt 
to  the  south  and  skirting  the  gold-fields  of 
Porcupine  near  Cochrane,  the  junction  of 
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I.  1114  ON  Number  i  Train.  2.  Thu  International  Limited. 

4.  Road  Bed.  Northern  Ontario. 
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the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway.  Other  lakes  and  forest  lands  are 
passed  and  then  the  line  enters  Manitoba, 
touching  Winnipeg,  the  great  grain  centre 
of  the  Dominion.  West  from  Winnipeg 
the  line  bears  steadily  a  little  north  of  west 
to  Edmonton  through  nearly  800  miles  of 
solid  wheat  land.  It  should  be  understood, 
though,  that  this  wheat  field  extends  at  least 
100  miles  east  of  Winnipeg  and  an  equal 
distance  west  of  Edmonton,  so  that  there  is 
really  1,000  miles  of  wheat  country. 

From  Winnipeg  the  line  first  follows  the 
Assiniboine  Valley  in  Manitoba,  and  runs 
through  a  district  that  was  well  settled 
before  the  advent  of  the  railway.  From 
Portage  la  Prairie  west,  however,  the 
whole  district  traversed  was  practically 
a  new  one,  and  one  in  which  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  development  has  been  due  to 
the  railway.  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Edmonton,  Alberta,  are  the  only 
cities  which  existed  and  had  railway 
facilities  prior  to  the  advent  of  this 
railway.  Now,  however,  the  country  is 
dotted  with  towns  in  all  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  from  tin}'  hamlet  to  flourishing 
divisional  or  junction  point,  with  graded 
streets,  cement  pavements,  sewers,  water, 
and  electric  light.  The  country  traversed 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  perhaps  the 
finest  agricultural  belt  in  the  world.  There 
is  always  sufficient  rainfall,  and  the  soil 
practically  throughout  is  the  characteristic 
prairie  loam.  Wheat  growing  has  been 
particularly  successful,  but  the  country  is 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farming  and 
dairying. 

British  Columbia,  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  areas  in  the  province,  formerly 
shut  off  from  the  world,  has  been  opened 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  many 
settlers  are  already  carving  out  their  homes 
there.  In  the  Necbako  Valley  the  soil  is 
alluvial  silt  of  the  greatest  richness,  reach¬ 
ing  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  40  ft. 
There  are  a  number  of  special  districts 
along  the  line  in  British  Columbia  where 
fruit  growing  gives  great  promise.  Rapid 
development  of  these  districts  is  looked  for 
in  view  of  the  Alaska  market,  which  will 
absorb  great  quantities  of  farm  produce, 
and  to  which  this  district  lies  nearest. 

British  Columbia,  in  addition  to  having 
large  tracts  of  arable  land  adapted  for 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits, 
stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the  tourist’s 
and  sportsman’s  Mecca,  unsurpassed  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  The  Grand 


Trunk  Pacific  Railway  runs  through  a 
section  of  the  province  replete  with  wild 
natural  beauty.  Snow-capped  mountains, 
canons  with  raging  torrents,  valley,  and 
woodland  follow  in  quick  succession,  while 
at  intervals  primitive  Indian  villages,  with 
totem  poles  standing  in  front  as  sentinels, 
mark  the  slow  passing  of  the  great  race 
of  red  men.  The  mineral  resources  are 
being  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  developed, 
while  the  fisheries  are  recognized  as  among 
the  best  in  the  world. 

On  the  passage  from  Edmonton  to  the 
Pacific  coast  the  railway  runs  through 
the  heart  of  two  great  reserves  where  wild 
life  abounds,  while  it  skirts  a  third.  Two 
of  these  reserves  adjoin  each  other,  Jasper 
Park  and  Mount  Robson,  the  dividing  line 
being  the  boundary  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  the  former  being  in  Alberta  and 
the  latter  in  British  Columbia.  These  two 
natural  playgrounds  have  been  made 
accessible  by  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  construct¬ 
ing  two  hotels  for  the  use  of  travellers  in 
these  reserves — the  Mount  Robson  Hotel 
and  the  Chateau  Miette,  the  latter  in  Jasper 
Park.  From  a  standard  railway  car,  the 
equal  of  anything  of  its  kind  on  the 
continent,  the  tourist  can  now  step  into 
the  very  heart  of  Nature,  a  wonderland 
largely  unexplored  and  quite  unspoiled. 
The  third  of  these  parks  is  Wainwright 
Park  in  Alberta,  where  1,500  buffalo  have 
their  home  and  deer,  moose,  antelope,  and 
elk  are  guarded  from  the  hunter. 

In  order  to  gain  the  Pacific  seaboard  from 
Alberta  some  heavy  constructional  work  was 
necessary,  since  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Cascades  barred  the  way.  They  formed 
the  most  impregnable  barriers  that  were 
ever  presented  to  the  railway  builder. 
Three  passes  through  the  Rockies  appeared 
to  the  surveyors  to  offer  advantages  worthy 
of  consideration.  These  were  the  Yellow- 
head,  the  Peace  River,  and  the  Wapiti. 
At  length  it  was  decided  to  go  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass,  and  by  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  surveyors  the  Rockies  have 
been  pierced  at  a  far  lower  altitude  than 
has  ever  been  possible  before.  Until  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  surveyors  penetrated 
this  country  it  was  practically  a  closed 
book,  but  the  dormant  timber  wealth  alone 
represents  many  millions,  and  with  its  fertile 
soil  it  will  soon  be  the  home  of  thousands 
of  settlers.  Once  through  the  Rockies 
the  Cascades  had  to  be  faced.  Through 
this  range  the  railway  has  thrust  itself 
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in  masterly  fashion,  and  it  follows  for 
200  miles  one  of  the  most  capricious, 
erratic,  yet  beautiful  rivers  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  Skeena,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  in  a  few  years’  time  that  the 
railway  run  along  this  river’s  banks  will 
attract  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Despite  the  rugged  contour  of  the  bank 
of  the  Skeena  River,  the  engineer  has 
plotted  a  route  free  from  sharp  curvatures 
and  adverse  grades.  The  line  runs  round 
the  bases  of  the  mountains  about  20  ft. 
above  high-water  mark.  The  indentations 
have  been  ignored,  the  line  striking  directly 
across  the  arms  of  water  upon  a  solid  rock 
embankment.  Similarly,  spurs  have  been 
pierced  where  they  project  into  the  river. 
Every  subterfuge  to  which  Nature  appeared 
to  have  resorted,  in  order  to  thwart  the 
railway  surveyor,  has  been  broken  down 
or  overcome. 

As  a  result  of  tire  building  of  the  trans¬ 
continental,  there  has  been  created  the 
new  port  of  Prince  Rupert.  When 
with  his  engineers  Mr.  C.  M.  Hays 
arrived  on  the  site,  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  civilization.  The  mountain  sides  were 
covered  with  towering  trees  and  dense 
underbrush  reaching  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  difficulties  of  establishing  a 
town  here  would  have  appalled  the  average 
man,  but  Mr.  Hays  ordered  the  trees  to 
be  cleared  and  the  rock  blasted  to  make 
room  for  the  terminal  city.  To-day  it  has 
a  population  of  over  8,000.  It  is  new ; 
it  has  a  mild  climate ;  it  is  never  ice-bound  ; 
and  it  guards  as  fine  a  natural  harbour  as 
could  be  desired. 

Earl  Grey,  late  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  when  he  visited 
Prince  Rupert  said  :  “  I  believe  that  when 
history  will  be  written,  the  most  important 
event  in  my  Governor-Generalship  of 
Canada  shall  be  the  conception  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  Prince  Rupert,  because  Prince 
Rupert  is  the  terminus  of  the  great  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  And  why  is  Prince 
Rupert  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway?  It  is  all  owing  to  four 
men- — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Charles 
Rivers  Wilson,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hays, 
and  last  but  not  least  Mr.  Van  Arsdol, 
the  man  who  discovered  the  four-tenths 
grade  through  the  Rockies.  A  railway  like 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  of  great 
importance,  not  only  to  Canada,  but  it 
is  of  great  importance  in  a  national  sense 
as  well.” 
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Prince  Rupert  has  one  resource — the 
fishing  industry,  which  will  alone  support, 
it  is  believed,  a  population  of  100,000 
people.  It  will  become  one  of  the 
great  export  and  import  centres  of  the 
Dominion,  and  being  the  nearest  city  to 
Alaska  should  prove  to  be  the  real 
gateway  to  the  North. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  building  at 
Prince  Rupert  an  immense  dry  dock  that 
will  be  capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  ships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
also  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
terminal  facilities,  docks,  and  repair  shops. 
The  railway  company  took  steps  to  lay 
out  a  town  site  that  would  be  worthy  of 
development  into  a  great  port.  Most 
careful  plans  were  made  to  this  end,  before 
an}7  lots  were  placed  on  sale,  which  was 
first  done  in  1909.  Investors  all  over  the 
world  took  up  lots,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  population  of  the  town  began  to  grow 
steadily,  helped  at  first  by  construction 
activity  and  later  by  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  interior  and  the 
development  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  An 
immense  revenue  has  already  been  derived 
from  the  fisheries  which  will  rapidly  in¬ 
crease  now  that  rail  transportation  over¬ 
land  can  be  offered.  Mining,  both  along 
the  railway  and  at  adjacent  points,  parti¬ 
cularly  Granby  Bay,  where  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  a  plant  for 
working  local  copper  deposits,  has  also 
assisted  in  the  growth  of  the  city. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  a  fleet  of 
oil-burning  steamships,  the  Prince  Rupert, 
Prince  George,  Prince  Albert,  and  Prince 
John,  which  give  sailings  three  times  a 
week  between  Prince  Rupert,  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  and  Seattle,  and  which  also  connect 
with  adjacent  ports  on  the  islands  and  the 
mainland.  Among  Prince  Rupert’s  earliest 
shipping  were  steamers  from  Cape  Breton, 
N.S.,  which  brought  around  Cape  Horn 
the  steel  for  laying  the  main  line. 

New  Round-the-World  Route 

Far-reaching  as  is  the  importance  and 
influence  of  this  great  railway  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  it  will  be  felt  in  an 
equally  large  degree  by  its  formation  of 
the  shortest  route  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  distance  between  the  two 
continents  will  be  shortened  by  two  days 
sail,  this  being  made  possible  by  the 
location  of  the  Pacific  terminus  so  much 
to  the  north,  thereby  reducing  the  Pacific 


Ocean  mileage.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
a  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  speed  of 
the  International  Limited,  which  goes 
from  Montreal  to  Toronto  every  day  in 
the  year,  333  miles  in  7  hours  and  30 
minutes,  making  ten  stops,  will  cross  from 
ocean  to  ocean  over  the  new  transconti¬ 
nental  inside  of  four  days.  If  a  service 
of  fast  Atlantic  liners  is  inaugurated 
between  European  ports  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  terminals,  thev  will  be  able 
to  take  traffic  from  England  to  Prince 
Rupert  in  at  least  7^  days.  Again  Prince 
Rupert  is  483  miles  nearer  Yokohama  than 
any  other  Pacific  port.  This  will  mean 
a  very  real  shortening  of  the  round-the- 
world  route  and  anew  avenue  of  commerce 
of  great  importance  will  be  opened  up. 

Branch  Lines 

This  main  line  stretching  across  a 
continent  is  a  wonderful  achievement, 
but  the  railway  builders’  efforts  have  not 
been  restricted  to  the  creation  of  one 
lone  track.  When  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  as  planned  and  charted,  is  fully 
completed,  it  will  have  a  main  line  some 
3,600  miles  long  with  5,000  miles  of 
branch  lines. 

In  the  Western  Provinces  feeders  are 
being  thrown  out  in  all  directions  similar 
to  the  branch  lines  on  the  old  Grand 
Trunk  System  in  Ontario.  Already  over 
1,000  miles  of  branch  lines  are  finished 
and  open  for  traffic.  These  lines  are 
as  follows  : — 


Miles. 

Manitoba — 


Harte-Brandon  Branch 

25 

Saskatchewan — 

Melville-Canora  . 

55’2 

Melville-Regina  . 

98-4 

Regina-Boundary  . 

LSS 

Regina,  Moose  Jaw  and  North- 

West  . 

108 

Prince  Albert  Branch . 

1 1 1 -8 

Battleford  Branch  . 

48-5 

Cut  Knife  Branch  . 

50 

Biggar-Calgary . 

io4'6 

Alberta  — 

Tofield-Calgary  Branch 

20 1  5 

Alberta  Coal  Branch  . 

56'4 

Mountain  Park  Coal  Branch  ... 

3024 

Total  mileage 

1,044' 10 

East  of  Winnipeg  there  will  be  con¬ 
structed  several  branch  lines  of  consider¬ 
able  length  and  importance,  including  a 
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line  from  the  main  line  south  for  188 
miles  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
on  Lake  Superior,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  ; 
also  from  the  main  line  south  for  about 
229  miles  to  North  Bay  or  Gravenhurst 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  to  make  con¬ 
nection  with  the  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  of  Canada  and  another 
line  from  the  main  line  south  to  link 
up  Montreal. 

Friendly  Lines 

There  is  also  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  a  railway,  to  be  called  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern,  which  will  link  up  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
with  Vancouver.  It  will  run  through  the 
southern  portion  of  British  Columbia  and 
join  the  transcontinental  at  Fort  George. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  a 
continuous  grade  from  North  Vancouver 
to  Fort  George.  A  bridge  will  carry 
the  traffic  over  to  Vancouver  proper. 
Sir  Richard  McBride,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  which  is 
heavily  interested  in  the  proposition,  said 
recently:  “If  there  was  nothing  else  to 
justify  the  building  of  this  road  to 
Vancouver  than  the  construction  of  the 
National  Transcontinental,  I  think  that 
circumstance  in  itself  would  be  ample, 
and  when  we  couple  with  that  fact 
the  wondrous  wealth  of  the  intervening 
territory  that  lies  between  Fort  George 
and  the  city  of  Vancouver,  we  have  such 
a  complete  and  fascinating  story  that  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  for  any  person 
interested  in  the  province  to  refrain  from 
going  into  ecstasies  over  the  possibilities 
of  development." 

The  Premier  of  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,  moreover,  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
will  be  extended  to  the  Peace  River 
country  and  also  have  connection  with 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  He  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad  through  British  Columbia  north 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sanction  has  been  obtained  for 
building  this  road,  l'lie  extension  of  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  into  the  Peace- 
River  country  will  make,  he  thinks,  a 
splendid  initial  step  towards  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  north  to  south  railway. 

From  Edmonton,  still  bearing  north¬ 
west,  another  friendly  company  is  building 
an  extension  of  some  300  miles,  also  into 
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the  Peace  River  district.  The  products 
of  this  wonderful  northern  country  there¬ 
fore  will  be  brought  down  to  a  main 
artery,  which,  with  its  favourable  grades, 
will  be  able  to  distribute  then  east  and 
west,  its  terminals  being  planted  firmly 
on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea¬ 
boards. 

Hotels  and  Elevators 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  grain  traffic  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  have  con¬ 
structed  a  series  of  huge  elevators,  which 
are  situated  at  the  various  important 
tide-water  and  lake  terminals,  including 
Portland,  Montreal,  Midland,  Tafftn, 
Depot  Harbour,  Goderich,  Sarnia,  and 
Fort  William.  At  the  last-named  lake 
port  a  grain  elevator  to  accommodate 
40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  has  been 


commenced,  and  already  storage  has  been 
constructed  for  5!  millions.  Terminal 
yards  have  been  planned  for  future  traffic, 
and  already  33  miles  of  terminal  tracks 
have  been  laid  at  that  point. 

To  take  care  of  passenger  traffic 
splendid  hotels  have  been  built  where 
the  traveller  can  rest  and  make  his 
journey  across  the  continent  more  com¬ 
fortable.  The  first  of  this  chain  of  hotels, 
the  Chateau  Laurier,  at  Ottawa,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  hotels  in  America. 
The  second  of  the  system,  the  Fort  Garry 
is  second  only  in  rank  to  the  Chateau 
Laurier.  Others  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  will  shortly  be 
opened,  while  Prince  Rupert  is  also  to 
have  one  of  these  hotels.  All  will  be 
of  the  chateau  style  of  architecture, 
handsomely  furnished  and  fully  equipped 
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with  every  modern  device  and  the  latest 
improvements  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  their  guests. 

The  future  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
is  assured.  Much  has  been  done,  but  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  With  the 
economic  development  of  the  Dominion 
success  of  an  unusual  order  must  come 
to  the  railway.  To  see  what  has  been 
done  and  to  understand  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  encountered  and  overcome 
in  the  building  of  this  road,  is  to  marvel 
at  the  faith  and  dauntless  energy  of  its 
builders.  The  result  of  the  completion 
of  this  wonderful  piece  of  work  is  that  a 
vast  area  of  almost  unlimited  wealth  is 
suddenly  laid  open  to  development, 
and  the  effect  will  be  felt  through  every 
part  of  British  Columbia  and  Western 
Canada. 
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CPHE  Canadian  Northern  Railway  System 
maybe  regarded  as  a  natural  product 
of  the  development  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  Dominion  during  the  past  two  decades. 

Dusty  pages  of  history  need  not  be 
searched  for  its  origin,  as  its  first  line 
was  completed  and  successfully  operated 
in  1896.  To-day  the  system  comprises 
10,000  miles  of  railway,  a  line  of  fast  steam¬ 
ships  plying  between  Bristol,  England,  and 
Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  and  a  fleet  on  the 
Pacific  in  prospect  to  complete  a  new 
chain  of  communication  between  the  Old 
Land,  Asia,  and  the  Dominions  lying  under 
the  Southern  Cross.  It  was  destined  that 
there  was  to  be  a  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  or  one  bearing  some  other  name, 
in  Canada,  because  the  flowing  tide  of 
settlers  to  the  western  plains  of  the 
Dominion  demanded  greater  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  than  the  existing  roads  could 
supply.  Its  first  line  was  constructed  to 
answer  these  requirements  in  part,  and, 
in  the  years  that  have  passed  since  then, 
the  Company  has  adhered  to  its  policy 
of  opening  up  new  lands  for  settlement 
and  areas  rich  in  natural  resources  for 
development.  If,  in  the  provinces  that 
lie  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Canadian  Northern  occu¬ 
pies  a  prominent  position  throughout  the 
permanent  agricultural  areas,  it  is  due 


almost  wholly  to  the  estimates  made  by 
its  builders  of  future  possibilities,  and 
their  courage  in  extending  the  steel  into 
scantily  settled  districts.  A  similar  state 
of  affairs  obtains  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  for  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  have  been  built  and 
acquired  with  the  joint  idea  of  opening  up 
the  potentially  rich  mineral,  agricultural, 
and  timber  belts  and  of  affording  new 
arteries  of  communication  between  the  old 
established,  populous  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  centres,  such  as  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  Quebec. 

In  Canada,  because  of  the  tremendous 
distances  that  intervene  between  the  im¬ 
portant  centres,  trade  is  synonymous  with 
transportation.  In  all  countries,  success 
in  transportation  is  measured  by  the 
excellence  of  the  grades  of  the  railways 
concerned.  A  transcontinental  line  in  the 
Dominion  is  something  like  3,000  miles 
in  length  when  it  has  steel  from  Atlantic 
tide-water  to  Pacific.  Take  from  the  map 
the  different  elevations  of  her  cities,  note 
the  different  mountain  chains  that  must 
be  negotiated  before  the  transcontinental 
status  is  obtained,  and  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  difficulties 
in  the  path  of  accomplishment  than 
the  matter  of  easy  gradients.  Yet  the 
Canadian  Northern  has  a  main  line  from 
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the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  at  Quebec  to 
the  wharves  on  the  Pacific  at  Port  Mann 
and  Vancouver  that  compares  more  than 
favourably,  so  far  as  gradients  are  con¬ 
cerned,  with  any  other  cross-continent  line 
in  the  world  to-day.  It  has  as  low  a 
maximum  as  any  railway  crossing  the 
mighty  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  it  will 
be  possible  for  one  locomotive,  figuratively 
speaking,  to  haul  its  heavy  trains  from  one 
side  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  As 
population  increases  in  the  Dominion 
and  the  industries  and  production  of  the 
country  multiply,  the  Canadian  Northern 
will  occupy  a  very  fortunate  position  from 
an  operating  standpoint. 

The  main  triumph  of  construction  has 
been  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  section, 
where  maximum  grades  from  Edmonton 
to  Vancouver  are  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent., 
with  the  exception  of  4  miles  of  a  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  grade,  affecting  60 
miles  of  line. 

The  Montreal-Port  Arthur  line  will 
have  maximum  opposing  grades,  west¬ 
bound  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
east-bound  of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent., 
with  the  exception  of  10  miles  affected 
by  a  grade  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Ottawa-Toronto,  and  Toronto- 
Sudbury  lines  have  ruling  grades  of  five- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  with  the  exception 


i.  Standard  Live-stock  Car. 


THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

2.  A  Corner  ok  a  Parlour-car.  3-  Interior  View  ok  Dining-car. 

5.  Head-on  View  of  a  Wheat  Train. 


4.  Standard  Freight  Locomotive. 
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of  east-bound  traffic  on  the  Toronto- 
Sudbury  line,  which  is  carried  over  a 
maximum  grade  of  six-tenths  of  i  per 
cent. 

An  idea  of  the  value  of  grade  reduction 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
Companv  s  engineers  estimate  that  the 
ruling  grades  from  Edmonton  to  Van¬ 
couver,  as  compared  with  a  maximum 
of  i  per  cent.,  mean  a  saving  in  operating 
costs  of  §  1,600,000,  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  haul  of  6,000,000  tons  of  freight, 
or  an  equivalent  of  §30,000,000  capitalized 
value. 

The  Company  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  comparatively  new  equipment,  74 
per  cent,  of  its  locomotives  and  77  per 
cent,  of  its  freight  cars  having  been 
purchased  in  the  past  six  years. 

In  addition  to  this  advanced  position 
in  the  matter  of  gradients,  this  road  has 
followed,  where  consistent,  the  practice 
of  eliminating  level  crossings  with  other 
roads.  In  the  years  to  come,  when  the 
traffic  in  the  Dominion  will  be  heavy,  that 
will  undoubtedly  work  out  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company, 
in  heading  off  delays  at  crossing  points. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Trans¬ 
continental  between  Montreal  and  Port 
Arthur.  In  that  stretch  of  line,  slightly 
more  than  1,000  miles  in  length,  the  steel 
is  carried  over,  or  goes  beneath  the  tracks 
of  existing  lines.  It  will  be  over  this  line 
that  the  heavy  traffic  contingent  upon 
increasing  commercial  activity  in  Canada 
will  move,  as  far  as  the  Canadian  Northern 
is  concerned.  The  fact  that  there  will 
be  no  outside  delays  forced  upon  its  trains 
should  make  for  speedy  handling  of  its 
equipment. 

Breadth  of  vision  and  boldness  are  allied 
again  in  the  plans  laid  for  terminals  in  the 
larger  cities  of  Canada.  The  needs  of 
the  present  and  the  probable  growth  of 
the  future  have  been  taken  care  of.  In 
the  east,  the  business  heart  of  the  city  of 
Montreal,  Canada's  commercial  metro¬ 
polis,  is  reached  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
slightly  more  than  3^  miles  in  length, 
through  Mount  Royal.  The  plans  entail 
the  construction  of  a  palatial  depot  and 
terminal  plant  resembling  in  propor¬ 
tionate  scale  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
terminals  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  population  is  5  millions.  Connection 
is  effected  with  the  water-front  and 
the  wharves  where  the  ocean  steamers 


of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  other 
companies  dock,  and  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  freight-handling 
problem.  The  tunnel  is  operated  by 
electricity,  and  gives  those  who  live  in 
a  model  city  and  other  previously  un¬ 
populated  lands  behind  the  mountain  the 
advantage  of  a  seven-minute  service  to  the 
centre  of  Montreal,  a  service  that  cannot 
be  interfered  with  by  the  whims  of 
weather.  The  tunnel  scheme  had  never 
before  been  regarded  as  feasible.  Under 
Canadian  Northern  handling  it  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  and  the  most  economical 
method  of  entering  Montreal. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  continent  offers 
a  similar  demonstration.  At  Vancouver, 
land  for  terminals  threatened  to  be  very 
expensive,  so  the  Canadian  Northern 
selected  a  spot  on  the  Fraser  River,  almost 
opposite  New  Westminster,  xvhere  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ocean-going 
ships  at  all  times  is  available.  The  services 
of  experts  were  requisitioned,  and  soon 
there  was  in  the  making  the  Pacific  freight 
distribution  centre  at  Port  Mann,  named 
after  the  Vice-President,  and  likewise  a 
place  likely  to  rise  rapidly.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  facilities  of  a  railway  divisional 
point,  this  embryo  city  on  the  Fraser  will 
have  repair  and  car  shops  and  other  plants. 
These,  and  the  ample  shipping  facilities, 
are  attracting  other  large  plants,  and  by  the 
time  all  the  heavy  industries  are  in  running 
order  Port  Mann  should  be  a  flourishing 
city.  In  the  meantime,  Vancouver  was 
anxious  to  have  the  Canadian  Northern, 
but  to  build  the  line  into  the  city  without 
disturbing  and  destroying  property  con¬ 
stituted  a  problem.  There  w?as  a  piece  of 
central  property  known  locally  as  False 
Creek.  It  was  about  160  acres  in  extent, 
but  practically  useless,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  open  to  the  tidal  waters  of  Burrard 
Inlet.  The  city  of  Vancouver  had  grown 
up  around  it  and  fishing  smacks  came 
in  and  anchored  there.  This  waste  the 
Canadian  Northern  offered  to  reclaim 
provided  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  city  of  Vancouver  approved,  and 
the  Company  was  allowed  to  reserve 
acreage  for  its  station  and  terminal 
plant.  The  province  and  city  approved 
the  project  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
secured  its  site,  which  is  admirably  located 
to  take  advantage  of  future  expansion  in 
Vancouver.  Tunnelling  has  again  been 
resorted  to  in  this  entrance  plan. 

These  big  terminal  projects  at  ports  of 
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entrv  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Dominion 
emphasize  the  policy  of  securing  entrance 
to  large  centres  without  the  usual  destruc¬ 
tion  of  valuable  property,  but  with,  on  the 
contrary,  the  creation  of  new  avenues  for 
the  expansion  of  those  centres.  Added  to 
that  there  is  a  noteworthy  provision  for  the 
growth  of  many  years  and  for  the  expedi¬ 
tious  handling  of  trains  in  and  out  of  ter¬ 
minals.  The  railway  has  been  planned  from 
the  beginning  with  an  unusual  broadness 
of  outlook  and  a  strong  faith  in  future 
development.  In  itself  it  is  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  opportunities  for 
industrial  expansion,  and,  because  it  has 
opened  up  immense  territories  that  were 
formerly  uninhabited,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  new  openings  for  business  and 
industr)'  in  Canada  to-day  are  in  districts 
contiguous  to  Canadian  Northern  lines. 

From  the  beginning  the  Canadian 
Northern  has  differed  from  the  other  roads 
with  large  ambitions  in  Canada.  The 
custom  had  been  to  begin  in  the  east  and 
gradually  wTork  west.  The  Canadian 
Northern  built  its  initial  line  in  Central 
Canada,  and  extended  to  far  west  and  far 
east  It  was  in  December  1896  that  the 
first  line,  constructed  under  the  charter  of 
the  Lake  Manitoba  Railway  and  Canal 
Company,  was  finished  and  successfully 
operated.  The  steel  ran  across  a  sparsely 
settled  section  of  Manitoba,  from  the 
village  of  Gladstone  to  a  then  un-named 
settlement  now  known  as  Dauphin. 

The  year  following,  construction  was 
commenced  on  a  line  to  connect  Winnipeg 
with  lake  navigation  at  Port  Arthur. 
Building  operations  were  carried  on  from 
both  ends.  The  line  was  located  to  tap  the 
rich  iron  deposits  of  the  Mattawin  and 
Atikokan  ranges,  then  little  known.  It  ran 
along  the  route  Wolsely  used  when  he  led 
his  men  to  the  West  to  suppress  the  Riel 
Rebellion. 

Property  for  terminals  was  secured  in 
Winnipeg,  and  plans  laid  for  an  advance 
west  through  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
to  Edmonton.  The  extensions  northward 
were  not  forgotten,  and  in  1899  the  original 
line  had  been  carried  195  miles  beyond 
Gladstone. 

In  1901  it  was  decided  to  give  the  lines 
that  would  presently  be  connected  up  the 
name  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  But 
before  public  announcement  of  this 
decision  was  made  the  Company  secured 
control  of  the  350  miles  of  Northern 
Pacific  lines  in  Manitoba.  This  gave  an 
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entrance  into  Winnipeg,  together  with 
extensive  terminals.  It  also  supplied  lines 
to  Hartney  and  to  Brandon  through  fertile 
grain  areas,  and  a  connection  south  to 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  from  Winnipeg. 

So  it  was  that  when  in  1901  the 
Canadian  Northern  made  its  bow  to  the 
public  as  such  it  had  1,200  miles  of  lines. 
The  next  year  saw  the  first  operation  of  its 
line  between  Manitoba’s  capital  city  and 
Port  Arthur,  and  in  that  year  the  Canadian 
Northern  delivered  more  than  12,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  from  its  own  territory  to 
the  terminal  plant  at  Port  Arthur.  Two 
years  later  the  line  towards  Edmonton  had 
been  carried  as  far  as  Humboldt.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  completed  and  four 
bridges  built  across  the  Saskatchewan. 
Its  arrival  changed  Edmonton  from  an 
interesting  town  of  2,500  people  into  a  city 
of  xo,ooo.  To-day  the  city  claims  a 
population  of  75,000  and  has  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  real  North-West.  What 
happened  at  Edmonton  took  place  also  at 
Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford, 
Port  Arthur,  and  a  host  of  smaller  places. 

Prince  Albert  was  reached  in  1905  by  a 
line  from  Winnipeg  running  north  and 
west  through  the  Swan  River  Valley  and 
Carrot  River  Valley,  laying  in  its  course 
the  foundation  of  many  new  towns.  About 
this  time  the  lease  of  the  Qu’Appelle,  Long 
Lake,  and  Saskatchewan  Railway,  which 
had  been  held  by  another  Company 
expired.  This  road  ran  between  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  and  Prince  Albert,  through  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  progressive 
sections  of  Saskatchewan.  It  was  secured 
by  the  Canadian  Northern.  Within  a  few 
months  of  its  transfer  a  line  was  com¬ 
menced  from  Saskatoon  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  across  the  rich  plains  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  This  has  been  completed  to 
Calgary,  and  from  it  east  of  that  city 
a  Canadian  Northern  line  cuts  north 
through  coal-bearing  and  fertile  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  to  Edmonton.  In  the 
winter  of  1907  the  city  of  Regina  was 
given  its  first  competitive  connection  with 
Winnipeg  and  the  east  through  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  Canadian  Northern  line  from 
Brandon. 

This  developing  construction  work  has 
been  maintained  continuously  since. 
Branches  were  thrown  out  as  settlers 
advanced,  and  communities  dotted  the 
country  as  a  result  of  this  enterprise. 
There  was  steady  consistent  progress. 
To  secure  traffic  from  the  United  States 


the  Company  started  a  line  from  Fort 
Frances — a  thriving  town  on  its  system 
about  midway  between  Winnipeg  and  Port 
Arthur — towards  Duluth.  That  line  is  in 
operation  and  the  Minnesotan  city  is  in 
direct  connection  with  Winnipeg  and 
Western  Canada.  The  Canadian  Northern 
has  entered  Moose  Jaw.  The  city  of  North 
Battleford,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Company,  has  been  joined  bjr  their  direct 
line  to  Prince  Albert.  The  main  line  runs 
west  from  Edmonton  through  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass  to  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia. 
Branch  lines  serve  the  rich  fruit  countries 
to  the  south  in  the  Pacific  coast  province. 

That  is  the  remarkable  story  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  western  sections  of  the 
system.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
chronicle  the  building  of  the  various 
branch  lines  which  bind  the  trunk  lines 
into  a  compact  whole,  serving  the  best 
of  the  prairie  and  agricultural  lands  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta.  A 
glance  at  the  Company’s  route  map  will 
suffice  to  show  how  extensive  that  building 
has  been.  The  branches  constitute  a  most 
effective  agency  for  the  collection  of  local 
traffic  to  feed  the  transcontinental  line. 

For  operating  purposes  the  Company 
divides  the  western  and  eastern  lines  of 
the  system  at  Port  Arthur,  where  it  has  the 
largest  consolidated  elevator  plant  in  the 
world  (capacity  10,000,000  bushels),  coal 
and  ore  docks,  and  an  extensive  and  very 
valuable  terminal  plant  generally.  The 
main  line  strikes  north  from  that  port 
on  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Nipigon — a 
beautiful  body  of  fresh  water  which,  with 
tributary  streams,  furnishes  trout  fishing 
sufficiently  alluring  to  attract  fishermen 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From 
Nipigon  it  turns  east,  and  south-east,  and 
traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  great 
Ontario  clay  belt,  lying  back  from  Lake 
Superior  for  a  distance  of  about  300  miles. 
That  vast  area  of  new  country,  rich  agri¬ 
culturally  and  heavily  timbered,  has  been 
competently  estimated  as  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  2, coo, 000.  It  is 
just  on  the  verge  of  its  development. 
Leaving  the  clay  belt,  the  line  enters  the 
mineral  district.  To  the  east,  close  to  the 
line,  are  the  iron  and  silver  deposits  of 
Shining  Tree  and  the  gold  of  Porcupine. 
Sellwood  Junction  is  the  shipping  point  for 
the  rich  iron  deposits  of  Moose  Mountain, 
which  are  moved  down  the  line  to  Toronto 
as  far  as  Key  Harbour  on  the  Georgian 
Bay,  a  distance  of  76  miles,  where  most 
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complete  equipment  for  transhipment  to 
Great  Lakes  ships  has  been  provided. 

Eight  miles  east  of  Sellwood  Junction 
and  595  east  of  Port  Arthur  is  Capreol 
Junction,  a  divisional  point  and  the 
meeting-point  of  the  Toronto  line  with  the 
transcontinental.  The  latter  continues  east 
through  North  Bay  and  Pembroke  to 
Ottawa.  From  the  Dominion  capital  it 
skirts  the  Ottawa  River  to  Hawkesbury, 
crosses  the  stream  at  that  point,  and,  while 
one  line  cuts  across  the  province  of 
Quebec  direct  to  Quebec  city,  another 
continues  down  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
river  to  Montreal. 

So  the  Canadian  Northern  transcon¬ 
tinental  serves  directly  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Pembroke,  North 
Bay,  Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg  (Manitoba), 
Saskatoon  (Saskatchewan),  Edmonton 
(Alberta),  Kamloops,  Port  Mann,  New 
Westminster,  Vancouver  and  Victoria  in 
British  Columbia.  It  represents  the  best 
modern  practice  in  construction.  It  has 
been  designed  for  the  expeditious  handling 
of  all  classes  of  traffic,  and  it  enjoys  the 
further  distinction  of  having  been  con¬ 
structed  through  productive  territory  all 
the  way  from  Atlantic  tide-water  to  Pacific. 

The  Eastern  Situation 

The  necessity  for  the  construction  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  of  its  system  in  Eastern 
Canada  was  accentuated  early  in  the 
century  by  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  construc¬ 
tion  through  Western  Canada  and  the 
building  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
to  connect  those  lines  with  the  existing 
lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company  for 
the  year  ended  on  June  30,  1906,  con¬ 
tains  the  announcement  of  the  absorption 
into  the  Canadian  Northern  System  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  of  Canada,  the 
Chateaugay  and  Northern  Railway,  and  the 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia 
Railway.  These  lines,  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  lines  of  the  Company  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  also  solved  the  important 
problem  of  entrances  into  the  cities  of 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  in  advance 
of  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental 
line  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  The 
Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway,  which 
connected  with  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  Canada  at  Riviere  au 
Pierre,  north  of  Quebec  city,  was  secured 
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later.  That  line,  constructed  originally  to 
provide  transportation  facilities  for  settlers 
in  Northern  Quebec,  extended  from  the 
ancient  capital  to  Chicoutimi,  227  miles, 
located  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Saguenay 
River,  and  also  serves  the  tremendous 
pulp-wood  areas  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley 
and  the  northern  portions  of  the  old 
French  province.  The  Canadian  Northern 
found  a  terminal  in  Quebec,  on  which  a 
roundhouse  and  machine  shop  were 
occupying  some  of  the  most  expensive 
water-front  property  in  the  city  and  were 
suffering  from  want  of  room.  The  new 
Company  developed  the  suburb  of  Limoilou 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles  River, 
erected  commodious  shops,  and  graded 
ample  side  tracks.  Its  terminals  in  the  city 
of  Quebec  now  are  extremely  well  located 
in  relation  to  the  water-front  and  are 
very  valuable.  Continuing  its  constructive 
work  on  its  Quebec  lines,  the  Canadian 
Northern  constructed  a  short  line,  80 
miles  in  length,  from  Quebec  to  a  point 
near  Grand  Mere,  which  cut  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  distance  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  and  reduced  the  grades  to  first- 
class  standard.  Incidentally  that  line  runs 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  30  miles  at 
the  base  of  the  frowning  cliffs  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  providing  a  splendid  scenic 
route  between  the  two  cities.  The 
Canadian  Northern  enlarged  the  Montreal 
terminals,  bought  farm  property  for  the 
development  of  yards,  and  made  possible 
an  acceleration  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
below  that  city.  Continuing,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northern  built  a  new  branch 
connecting  its  Montreal  and  Quebec 
line  with  Rawdon,  41 '65  miles  from 
Montreal,  and  a  line  from  the  Ottawa- 
Quebec  line  at  St.  Jerome  to  Huberdeau, 
45  miles,  the  latter  line  being  west  of  the 
line  to  Rawdon.  Both  branches  opened 
up  a  country  extremely  valuable  from  a 
tourist  and  timber  standpoint.  In  this  way 
these  old  lines  of  Quebec  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  efficient  transportation 
system  and  have  become  integral  parts  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  System. 

The  main  passenger  line  from  Montreal 
to  the  Pacific  coast  starts  from  a  passenger 
station  designed  on  similar  lines  to  that 
of  the  Great  Pennsylvania  terminals  in 
New  York  city  and  extending  from 
Lagauchetiere  Street  across  Dorchester 
Street  to  St.  Catharine’s  Street,  with 
entrances  from  all  three  thoroughfares. 


The  tracks  are  depressed  a  little  less  than 
50  ft.  below  street-level  at  Dorchester 
Street  and  may  be  reached  by  elevators 
and  stairways  or  inclined  planes.  This 
station  is  located  at  the  city  end  of  a 
tunnel  through  Mount  Royal,  approxi¬ 
mately  3^  miles  long,  which  emerges  at 
the  back  of  the  mountain  and  practically 
in  the  open  country.  Four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  at  Cartierville,  some 
300  acres  have  been  set  aside  for 
a  divisional  yard,  shops,  etc.,  and  an 
industrial  town  in  connection  with  it,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Riviere  des  Prairies,  one 
of  the  channels  of  the  Ottawa  River,  which, 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  east,  enclose 
the  island  of  Montreal.  There  the  change 
is  made  from  steam  to  electricity,  as  all 
trains  going  through  the  tunnel  will  be 
electrically  operated.  Continuing,  the 
transcontinental  runs  along  the  Quebec 
side  of  the  Ottawa  River,  through  a  very 
rich  farming  fruit  country  and  splendid 
scenery',  crossing  the  Ottawa  by  bridge  to 
Hawkesbury  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
(From  Hawkesbury  a  Canadian  Northern 
line  cuts  across  country  direct  to  Quebec 
City.)  The  transcontinental  runs  on  the 
Ontario  side  to  Ottawa  City,  the  outskirts 
of  which  are  Mile  hi  from  Montreal.  A 
central  station  is  used.  Five  miles  out  of 
Ottawa  the  line  crosses  the  Rideau  River. 
At  that  point  the  transcontinental  swings 
off  to  the  westward,  through  Pembroke, 
North  Bay,  Sudbury,  and  Capreol,  to  Port 
Arthur  and  points  west.  From  that  point 
also  another  trunk  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  continues  south-west  to  Toronto, 
traversing  the  Rideau  Lakes  country,  long 
famous  for  its  scenery,  its  fishing,  and  its 
shooting,  and  the  populous  district  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
Brockville-Westport  and  North-Western, 
however,  crosses  it  and  affords  Canadian 
Northern  connection  with  the  thriving 
town  of  Brockville.  Likewise  the  Kingston 
and  Pembroke  Railway  gives  easy  access  to 
the  city  of  Kingston.  The  lines  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  Railway  and  the  Central  Railway, 
both  of  which  companies  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  Canadian  Northern 
system,  serve  also  as  excellent  feeders  to 
this  trunk  line. 

From  Toronto  northward  a  Canadian 
Northern  line  runs  through  the  great 
Muskoka  playground  country,  Parry  Sound 
and  Sudbury',  to  Capreol  Junction,  a 
distance  of  275’9  miles,  where  it  joins 
the  transcontinental  from  Quebec  to 
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Vancouver.  Lines  have  been  located 
connecting  Parry  Sound  and  North  Bay 
which  will  give  the  Ontario  Government 
Railway  running  between  North  Bay'  and 
Cochrane  a  new  short  route  of  easy 
gradients  to  Toronto.  A  cut-off  has  been 
constructed  to  give  the  Canadian  Northern 
access  to  the  busy  town  of  Orillia  on  Lake 
Simcoe.  It  is  expected  that  a  line  will 
shortly  be  constructed  westward  from 
Toronto  to  Hamilton,  the  Niagara  River, 
and  Buffalo,  while  the  company  has  a  well- 
patronized  electric  railway  system  ,  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  serving  the  fruit  belt 
and  the  big  industrial  towns  lying  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  A  line  of 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  connects 
this  system  with  the  city  of  Toronto.  At 
Toronto  the  main  passenger  terminal  is 
towards  the  north  of  the  city,  where 
arrangements  have  been  made  with 
another  company  for  a  joint  station  and 
three  miles  of  elevated  right-of-way,  which 
will  obviate  level  crossings  within  the  city 
limits.  The  placing  of  the  station  to  the 
north  gives  the  Company  a  central 
location.  It  also  makes  possible  the 
elimination  of  grades,  and  the  lines  in 
and  out  of  the  city  are  practically  on  the 
level  and  very  direct.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  elevated  right-of-way  already 
mentioned  stands  the  model  town  of 
Leaside,  where  the  Company’s  yards  and 
terminal  plant  have  been  established. 

This  arrangement  of  Canadian  Northern 
lines  in  the  east  is  a  new  departure  in 
the  railway  development  in  Canada.  For 
fifty  years  the  capital  city  of  the 
Dominion  has  been  off  the  main  line  of 
traffic  between  older  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
It  remained  for  the  Canadian  Northern 
to  develop  a  system  by  which  all  its  east 
and  west  traffic  passes  through  the  political 
capital  and  connects  it  with  Toronto,  the 
western  peninsula,  and  the  populous  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  which  are 
situated  Oshawa,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg, 
Trenton,  Belleville,  and  Napanee. 

Canadian  Northern  lines  connect  the 
larger  industrial  and  commercial  cities  of 
the  east.  They  serve  a  good  portion  of 
its  general  agricultural  and  fruit  lands, 
and,  in  addition,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  draw  a  steady  and  increasing  tonnage 
through  the  development  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  pulp  areas  of  Quebec  province  and 
the  timber  and  mineral  areas  in  Northern 
Ontario,  while  the  agricultural  belt,  through 
which  its  main  line  from  Sudbury  to 
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Port  Arthur  passes,  will  supply  a  very 
considerable  revenue  within  the  immediate 
future. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  is  the  Halifax 
and  South  -  \\  estern  Railway  —  serving 
the  Atlantic  coast-line  of  that  province 
between  Halifax  and  Yarmouth,  where 
steamers  connect  for  Boston  and  United 
States  points.  I  his  line  of  railway 
renders  easily  accessible  the  many  tourist 
resorts  for  which  that  section  of  the  coast 
is  famous,  and  also  supplies  rapid  transit 
for  the  fishing,  lumbering,  and  mining 
operations  carried  on  in  that  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  A  branch  leaves  the  main  line  at 
Bridgewater,  and  runs  across  the  province 
to  Port  Wade  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In 
Cape  Breton  Island  there  is  the  Inverness 
Railway  and  Coal  Company,  giving  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  coal  from  the  mines  there 
to  the  coal-carrying  steamers. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  Colonization 

The  tremendous  building  programme 
outlined  above  imposed  upon  the  Canadian 
Northern  another  constructive  task  : 
the  proper  settlement  of  the  new  terri¬ 
tories  served  by  its  lines.  In  its  earliest 
years  this  work  was  limited  to  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  but  later  on,  as  construction 
work  proceeded  throughout  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the  problem 
was  automatically  broadened  to  take  in 
the  areas  served  by  its  steel  between 
Port  Arthur  and  Edmonton.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  Canadian  Northern 
have  spent  upwards  of  $3,000,000  in 
settlement  work.  They  have  co-operated 
closely  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  have  supplemented  the  work 
of  that  branch  of  the  Government  by 
inducing  a  splendid  class  of  farmers  to 
take  up  land  in  the  Dominion,  mechanics 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  centres  of  the  system,  and  domestics 
from  the  British  Isles  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  centres  of  population  in 
Canada. 

In  providing  a  new  environment  for 
thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women, 
by  throwing  open  for  settlement  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  hitherto  untouched 
territories  of  the  country,  the  Canadian 
Northern  have  undoubtedly  performed  a 
remarkable  work  in  the  Dominion.  But 
the  Company  did  more  than  that.  By 
granting  employment  or  construction  work 
to  illiterate  settlers  who  had  come  to 
Canada  to  take  up  land,  they  made  possible 


the_  earning  of  sufficient  money  by  these 
men  to  purchase  implements  and  obtain 
the  working  capital  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  their  homesteads  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  families.  Of 
course  this  opportunity  was  not  limited 
to  the  unlettered  foreigner.  The  offer 
was  open  to  all  races.  That  it  has  been 
generously  taken  advantage  of  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  funds  paid  over  to 
settlers  during  construction  years  have 
run  up  into  millions  of  dollars.  Many  of 
these  farmers  to-day  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  local  communities. 

The  Company  anticipated — some  say 
inaugurated  —  the  present  widespread 
movement  towards  the  practice  of 
diversified  farming  so  apparent  in  the 
northern  areas  of  the  three  Western 
Provinces  at  the  present  time.  In  1897, 
less  than  a  year  after  the  completion 
of  its  first  100  miles  of  line,  the 
Canadian  Northern  induced  a  large 
party  of  Galicians,  who  were  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  best  methods  of 
permanent  agriculture,  to  take  up  home¬ 
steads  in  the  Dauphin  district  and 
demonstrate  the  all-round  capabilities  of 
the  country.  That  experiment  was 
successful ;  and,  as  the  lines  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  extended,  a  consistent  policy  was 
followed  in  encouraging  agriculturists 
possessing  the  qualifications  of  thorough¬ 
ness  and  thrift  to  settle  along  the  railway. 
Aliens  from  many  lands,  with  hope 
sharpened  by  the  wonderful  successes  of 
many  of  their  own  countrymen,  have 
sought  a  new  prosperity  in  Canadian 
Northern  territories.  Their  enthusiastic 
labour  has  been  amply  rewarded,  and 
to-day  a  state  of  contentment  prevails 
throughout  the  country.  As  the  men 
of  Britain  and  our  cousins  from  the 
United  States  of  America  have  proved 
Canada  to  be  a  land  of  wonderful  fulfil¬ 
ment,  so  the  men  of  Denmark,  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  regions  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  even  from  far-off  Iceland, 
have  found  in  the  Dominion  the  place 
where  work  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
succeed  may  be  readily  capitalized  into  a 
state  of  independence.  During  the  last 
eighteen  years  these  many  representatives 
of  other  lands  have  dropped  the 
bitternesses  of  former  years.  They  have 
broadened  and  developed  into  citizens  of 
Canada,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  to-day 
their  children,  educated  and  possessing 
the  advantages  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
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civilization,  know  the  Dominion  as  their 
only  home. 

The  opening  up  to  settlement  of  the 
\  alley  of  the  Saskatchewan  was  the 
commencement  of  a  period  of  extensive 
colonization.  Nature  had  provided  its 
fertility.  The  Canadian  Northern  demon¬ 
strated  its  existence  by  making  the 
country  accessible  and  by  placing  on 
the  land  settlers  who,  by  actual  crop 
production,  proved  the  falsity  of  charges 
spread  broadcast  as  to  the  unfitness  of 
the  climate  and  soil  for  permanent 
agriculture.  The  opening  up  of  the  valley 
of  that  mighty  river,  which  traverses  the 
breadth  of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  constituted 
the  first  comprehensive  attempt  towards 
so-called  northern  colonization.  The 
Canadian  Northern  main  line  constructed 
through  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  was  the  most 
northerly  main  line  in  Canada.  It  still 
is.  But  while  the  southern  prairie  regions 
have  been  in  nowise  neglected  by  the 
Company,  its  lines  have  been  continually 
extended  to  the  north,  and  the  present  finds 
the  railway  splendidly  located  throughout 
the  vast  areas  which  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  practice  of  diversified  farming.  The 
result  is  manifested  in  returns  which  show 
that  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the 
crops  of  Western  Canada  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  by  Canadian  Northern  lines,  while 
animal  husbandry  gives  every  evidence 
of  healthy  expansion. 

Similar  possibilities  are  daily  becoming 
more  apparent  in  the  opening  up  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  great  clay 
belt  in  the  province  of  Ontario  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  transcontinental  line 
between  the  east  and  the  west  of  Canada. 
That  great  rich  area,  hitherto  inaccessible 
owing  to  lack  of  essential  transportation 
facilities,  is  attracting  a  widespread 
interest.  The  portion  served  by  the 
Company  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  country  lying  between  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  in  the  older  section  of  the  province. 
The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Manitoba. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  pulp-wood  and  other 
timber  to  guarantee  an  early  monetary 
return  to  the  settlers,  together  with 
abundant  fuel  and  the  materials  out  of 
which  homes  and  other  buildings  may  be 
constructed.  A  number  of  rapid-flowing 
rivers  provide  the  means  of  power 
development  to  expedite  progress.  Com¬ 
petent  engineers  have  estimated  that  the 
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territory  will  sustain  a  population  of  more 
than  2,000,000.  The  Company  is  contem¬ 
plating  an  adequate  plan  of  colonization, 
while  the  Government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  itself  have  been  devoting  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  same  end.  In 
essence  the  opportunities  of  settlement 
have  been  already  demonstrated  in  the 
more  familiar  eastern  portions  of  this 
region,  for  the  problems  solved  there  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  to  the  west. 
Altogether  this  section  of  Canada  bids 
fair  to  rank  among  the  most  productive 
areas  of  the  Dominion. 

In  that  great  area  known  as  the  Peace 
River  country,  lying  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  city  of  Edmonton,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northern  Railway  was  again  the 
pioneer  rail  transportation  agent.  By 
constructing  a  line  of  railway,  approxi¬ 
mately  ioo  miles  in  length,  from  Edmonton 
to  Athabasca  Landing,  it  gave  the  settlers 
pouring  into  that  portion  of  Northern 
Alberta  immediate  connection  with  the 
water  transportation  services  on  the 
Athabasca  River,  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and 
connecting  waterways,  obviating  to  a  great 
extent  the  necessity  of  wagon  travel. 
Another  line  traverses  the  country  in  a 


north-westerly  direction  from  Edmonton, 
and  that  line  may  in  time  develop  into  the 
shortest  route  between  the  prairies  and  the 
northern  British  Columbia  ports.  Other 
lines  of  railway  have  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  in  building  to 
the  Peace  River  country,  and  as  a  result 
the  southern  sections  no  longer  constitute 
the  frontier,  and  settlement  is  constantly 
reaching  out  to  the  northward.  This  rich 
section  of  country  was  opened  up  in  the 
construction  of  the  direct  line  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  between  the  cities  of 
Prince  Albert  and  North  Battleford  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  Another 
of  the  Company's  lines  is  extending  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  from  the  latter 
city  towards  the  Peace  River  country  in 
Alberta. 

The  adaptability  of  the  territory  served 
has  resulted  in  a  rush  of  settlement 
predominantly  English-speaking,  and  its 
thorough  development  is  consequently 
assured.  East  of  Prince  Albert  a  Canadian 
Northern  line  is  operating  through  the 
fertile,  well-watered  rolling  lands  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Manitoba  to  Lake  Winni- 
pegosis,  where  it  turns  to  the  south  to 
reach  Winnipeg.  From  that  line  —  at 
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Hudson  Bay  Junction  in  Saskatchewan — 
a  branch  has  been  constructed  to  Le  Pas 
in  Manitoba,  the  point  of  origin  for  the 
railway  the  Canadian  Government  is  con¬ 
structing  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  country 
served  by  the  Company  is  pre-eminently 
suited  to  mixed  farming,  and  is  attracting 
a  steadily  increasing  army  of  practical 
agriculturists.  The  Pacific  section  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  transcontinental  be¬ 
tween  Edmonton  and  Vancouver  serves  a 
country  previously  without  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  of  any  kind,  from  Tete  Jaune  Cache 
to  Kamloops  in  British  Columbia. 

While  dating  its  birth  in  1896,  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  makes  no 
attempt  to  claim  the  credit  for  the  years 
of  prosperity  which  followed  its  projection 
into  Canadian  transportation  affairs.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  progress  of 
those  good  years  was  due  in  measurable 
proportion  to  the  Company’s  enterprise 
and  its  policy  of  opening  up  hitherto 
unavailable  land  to  settlement  and  natural 
resources  to  development.  That  work  is 
still  going  on  and  is  likely  to  continue  for 
many  years  to  come,  for  Canadian  railway 
expansion  is  in  nowise  approaching 
completion. 
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Intercolonial  Railway 

«  '  I  'HAT  the  General  Government  shall 
secure  without  delay  the  completion 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  fiom  Riviere 
du  Loup  through  New  Brunswick  to  Truro 
in  Nova  Scotia.” 

Thus  read  the  68th  of  the  resolutions 
forming  the  basis  of  the  Arlicles  of  Con¬ 
federation  subsequently  incorporated  in 
an  Imperial  Act.  The  British  North 
America  Act  uniting  the  provinces  in 
one  Dominion  received  the  Royal  sanc¬ 
tion  on  March  29,  1867,  and  came  into 
force  July  1st  the  same  year. 

On  April  12,  1867,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  passed  a  second  Bill  in  the 
interests  of  Canada  entitled,  “  An  Act 
authorizing  a  guarantee  of  interest  on  a 
loan  to  be  raised  by  Canada,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  connecting  Quebec 
and  Halifax.”  Under  this  Bill  the  funds, 


to  the  extent  of  £ 3,000,000  sterling,  for 
the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  were  provided. 

A  week  had  not  elapsed  after  the  date 
of  Union  before  the  Engineer-in-Chief, 
Mr.,  now  Sir  Sanford,  Fleming,  received 
instructions  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  to  proceed  with  the  surveys  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  best  route.  The  choice 
of  the  latter  gave  rise  to  some  controversy, 
some  people  holding  that  a  northern  route 
via  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  would  prove  the 
most  valuable,  others  preferring  a  central 
route,  and  a  third  party  advocating  a 
frontier  route  by  the  valley  of  the  River 
St.  John,  which  for  a  great  length  would 
be  close  to  the  boundary  between  New 
Brunswick  and  the  state  of  Maine. 
“  That  the  route  by  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs 
was  held  to  be  the  only  line  which 
provides  for  the  national  objects  in- 
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volved  in  the  undertaking,”  was  the  final 
decision. 

Such  is  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  The  inception  of  a  line  of 
railway  from  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  occurred  some 
thirty-five  years  prior  to  Confederation. 
Provincial  Governments,  commercial 
bodies,  military  authorities,  were  all  in 
favour  of  connecting  what  was  then  known 
as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  wfith  the 
Maritime  Provinces  by  rail.  Surveys  wrere 
made,  but  the  funds  to  carry  out  such  a 
project  could  not  be  obtained.  Con¬ 
federation  gave  the  impetus  to  the 
enterprise. 

Prior  to  1867  the  Lower  Provinces  had 
built  railways  within  their  own  boundaries 
and  with  their  own  1  esources.  Nova 
Scotia  had  opened  a  line  from  Halifax  to 
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Truro  in  1858  and  Truro  to  Pictou 
Landing  a  few  years  later ;  in  New 
Brunswick  a  route  from  St.  John  to  Shediac 
was  established  in  i860.  The  line  from 
Painsec  Junction  connecting  Xew  Bruns¬ 
wick  with  Nova  Scotia  at  Truro  together 
with  the  Government  Railways  of  those 
two  provinces  were,  on  November  9.  1872, 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railwav,  and  on  Monday, 
November  11,  1872,  there  was  established 
the  through  all-rail  line  between  St.  John 
and  Halifax. 

Gradually  other  sections  were  opened. 
In  1874  Riviere  du  Loup  and  Ste  Flavic, 
86  miles  apart,  were  connected,  while  two 
years  later,  in  1876,  this  section  was 
extended  from  Ste  Flavie  to  Moncton, 
a  distance  of  296  miles.  In  1879  the 
Federal  Government  purchased  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company’s  line  from 
Riviere  du  Loup  and  Hadlow  to  beyond 
Levis,  a  distance  of  126  miles,  and  in  1884 
took  over  from  the  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia  a  line,  80  miles  in  length,  between 
New  Glasgow  and  Mulgrave.  The  latter 
was  built  by  the  Halifax  and  Cape  Breton 
Railway  Company.  The  section  between 
New  Glasgow  and  Antigonish,  40  miles 
in  length,  was  first  operated  in  September 
1879,  and  that  between  Antigonish  and 
the  Strait  of  Canso,  of  the  same  length, 
in  December  1880.  The  Government 
of  Nova  Scotia  purchased  the  line  in 
1883. 

On  November  24,  1890,  50  miles  of 
line  connecting  Sydney,  North  Sydney, 
and  Grand  Narrows  were  opened,  and 
in  January  1891  communication  was 
established  between  Grand  Narrows  and 
Point  Tupper,  a  distance  of  46  miles.  In 
1898  there  was  leased  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company  the  line  from 
Ste  Rosalie  to  Montreal,  some  38  miles 
in  length,  and  the  same  year  13 1  miles 
of  line  connecting  Ste  Rosalie  with  the 
western  bank  of  the  Chaudiere  River 
were  leased  from  the  Drummond  Counties 
Railway  Company  and  later  purchased 
from  them. 

In  this  way  the  main  line  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  was  extended  trom 
Montreal  to  Halifax,  N.S.,  Moncton  to  St. 
John,  N.B.,  and  Truro  to  Sydney,  N.S. 

Branch  lines  were  opened  or  acquired 
as  follows  : — 

June  25,  1884.  —  Dalhousie  Branch, 

between  Dalhousie  Junction  and  Dalhousie, 
7  miles. 


July  ar,  1884. — St.  Charles  Branch, 
between  St.  Charles  Junction  and  Point 
Levis,  15  miles. 

January  6,  1885. — Dartmouth  Branch, 
between  Richmond  and  Dartmouth,  5 
miles. 

December  1,  1886. — Indiantown  Branch, 
between  Derby  junction  and  Indiantown, 

13  miles. 

November  28,  1887. —  Pictou  Town 

Branch,  between  Stellarton  and  Pictou, 

14  miles. 

Of  this  branch,  3  miles  from  Stellarton 
to  Westville  were  purchased  from  the 
Acadia  Coal  Company,  2  miles  from 
Westville  to  Middle  River  were  purchased 
from  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal  Company,  and 
the  balance,  9  miles  from  Middle  River 
to  Pictou  constructed  by  the  Government. 

July  15,  1 890.  -Oxford  and  New  Glasgow 
Division,  between  Oxford  Junction  and 
Brown's  Point,  including  the  Pugwash 
Branch,  72  miles. 

October  1,  1904.— Fredericton  Division, 
between  Fredericton  and  Loggieville,  129 
miles. 

April  19,  1905.— Bridge  across  St.  John 
River,  Fredericton  to  Marysville,  trans¬ 
ferred. 

August  1903. —  Riviere  Ouelle  Wharf 
Branch,  between  Riviere  Ouelle  Junction 
and  Riviere  Ouelle  Wharf,  6-2  miles. 

September  18, 1911.— Sunny  Brae  Branch, 
between  Ferrona  Junction  and  Sunny 
Brae,  12-52  miles. 

In  addition,  the  Sydney  Mines  Division, 
between  George’s  River  and  Sydney  Mines, 
a  distance  of  9I  miles,  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  traffic. 

With  its  main  line  and  the  branches 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  has  a  total 
mileage  of  1,483  67  miles. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Railway 

Prince  Edward  Island  did  not  cntci 
into  Confederation  until  July  1,  1873, 
and  by  the  resolutions  forming  the  basis 
of  Union  it  was  provided  that  “  the 
railways  under  contract  and  in  the  course 
of  construction  for  the  Government  of 
Canada  shall  become  the  property  of 
Canada.” 

The  railway  is  constructed  on  the  3  ft. 
6  in.  narrow  gauge. 

Authority  was  given,  October  13,  1875, 
for  a  settlement  to  be  made  with  the 
contractors,  the  mileage  at  that  time 
being : — 
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Cascumpec  to  Georgetown  146-2  miles 
Tignish  to  Alberton  ...  ...  13  3  >> 

Mount  Stewart  to  Souris  ...  39m  ,, 

198-5  miles 

The  present  mileage  is : — 


Tignish  to  Souris  ...  ...  165-5  miles 

Emerald  Junction  to  Cape 
Traverse  ...  ...  ...  ii'8  » 

Royal  Junction  to  Murray 

Harbour  ...  ...  •••  5^'^  >> 

Mt.  Stewart  Junction  to 

Georgetown  .  244  ,, 


Montague  Junction  to  Mon¬ 
tague .  62 

Harmony  Junction  to  Elmira  9-9 

274  6  miles. 

The  total  length  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways  therefore  is  1,758  27 
miles. 

Being  the  only  all-Canadian  route  to 
the  Atlantic— the  ocean  highway  between 
Canada  and  Europe — the  Intercolonial 
Railway  holds  a  strategic  position  of  great 
value.  Starting  from  the  Bonaventurc 
Union  Depot  at  Montreal,  crossing  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  means  of  the  \  ictoria 
Jubilee  Bridge,  and  passing  through  the 
flourishing  towns  of  St.  Hyacinthe  and 
Drummondville,  the  Intercolonial  takes  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  Levis 
opposite  Quebec  — the  ancient  capital. 
Approaching  Levis,  the  harbour  and  river 
are  seen  to  be  dotted  with  every  kind  of 
craft.  The  eye  beholds  the  historic 
heights  at  Sillery,  beyond  which  are  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  and  the  grand  old 
city  of  Quebec  itself. 

From  Levis  and  following  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  makes  its  way  among  picturesque 
French-Canadian  villages  to  the  well- 
known  summer  resorts  of  Murray  Bay 
(via  Riviere  Ouelle  Wharf  and  Steamer), 
Riviere  du  Loup,  Cacouna,  Bic,  Rimouski, 
Metis.  Beyond  these  it  traverses  the 
beautiful  Matapedia  Valley  and  enters 
the  great  salmon-  and  trout  -  fishing 
country.  This  includes  the  Matapedia 
and  other  streams  in  Quebec  as  well  as 
the  Cascapedia  and  other  noted  rivers 
in  Gaspe,  with  the  famed  Restigouche, 
Nepisiquit,  and  Miramichi  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  From  the  important  lumbering 
and  sporting  centre  of  Campbellton  the 
railway  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  Baie 
des  Chaleurs,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  wonderful  haven  is  seen  the  Gaspe 
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Peninsula,  the  land  of  bold  and  impressive 
scenery. 

On  the  New  Brunswick  side  such  places 
as  Dalhousie  and  Bathurst  have  much  to 
attract  the  tourist.  Farther  on  are  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Newcastle  and 
Chatham.  From  any  of  these  towns  the 
great  moose  hunting  and  big  game 
country  of  New  Brunswick — the  finest 
hunting  in  Eastern  Canada — may  be 
reached. 

From  Chatham  the  Fredericton  division 
of  the  Intercolonial  runs  through  the 
famous  Miramichi  country  to  Fredericton, 
the  beautiful  capital  of  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  on  the  River  St.  John, 
and  along  this  line  is  wonderful  scenery 
and  every  opportunity  for  good  sport. 
At  Moncton,  almost  half-way  between 
Campbellton  and  Halifax,  are  the  shops 
and  general  offices  of  the  railway.  At 
this  point,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Petitcodiac 
River,  the  famous  tidal  phenomenon 
known  as  the  “Bore”  may  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  at  any  other  point 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Moncton  is  also 
the  centre  of  immense  gas,  oil,  and  shale 
fields.  The  gas  is  in  general  use  in  the 
factories  and  stores  for  lighting  purposes, 
while  the  majority  of  the  residences 
have  it  installed  for  heating  and  domestic 
purposes.  The  Intercolonial  alone  re¬ 
quires  1,500,000  cub.  ft.  per  day  for  the 
shops  and  offices. 

During  the  summer  a  fast  and  finely 
appointed  steamer  makes  daily  trips  each 
way  between  Point  du  Chene  (the  terminus 
of  a  branch,  19  miles  from  Moncton)  and 
Summerside,  connecting  with  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Railway,  which  traverses 
the  island  from  end  to  end. 

Of  the  island  itself,  no  brief  mention 
can  give  an  adequate  idea.  It  is  rich  in 
all  that  pertains  to  agriculture,  and  to 
the  summer  visitor  is  an  ideal  place  for 
refreshment  and  rest.  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  surf  bathing,  trout  fishing,  and 
sea-fowl  shooting  in  many  parts  of  the 
island.  In  the  winter  months,  after  the 
close  of  navigation,  Government  boats 
ply  between  Pictou  and  Charlottetown 
or  Georgetown.  A  ferry  service  will 
shortly  be  inaugurated  between  the  two 
nearest  points  of  land  on  the  island  and 
mainland  — Cape  Traverse  and  Cape 
I  ormentine — and  will  be  operated  the 
year  round. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  new  and 
important  industry  on  Prince  Edward 


Island — the  raising  of  silver  and  black 
foxes  so  highly  valued  for  their  fur.  So 
large  is  the  demand  for  the  pelts  and  the 
young  for  breeding  purposes  that  a 
number  of  fortunes  have  been  made,  and 
the  prospects  for  profitable  development 
are  very  bright. 

West  from  Moncton  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  runs  through  a  flourishing  and 
well-settled  country  to  St.  John,  the 
commercial  capital  of  New  Brunswick 
and  a  seaport  from  which  a  large  trans¬ 
atlantic  trade  in  western  products  is 
carried  on  during  the  winter.  Here  may 
be  seen  that  other  tidal  phenomenon 
which  yearly  attracts  thousands  of  tourists, 
the  Reversing  Falls  of  the  St.  John  River. 
The  summer  climate  of  St.  John  is  de¬ 
lightfully  cool  and  the  city  has  many 
attractions.  A  river  trip  as  far  as 
Fredericton  reveals  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  of  its  kind  in  America. 

South  from  Moncton  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  passes  through  a  fine  farming 
country.  Sackville,  a  university  and 
manufacturing  town  ;  Amherst,  one  of 
the  busiest  towns  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  with  many  extensive  and 
varied  industries  ;  the  beautiful  Went¬ 
worth  Valley  ;  and  Truro,  with  its  natural 
park  and  numerous  manufactories,  are 
passed  en  route  to  Halifax,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax 
was  known  to  the  world  until  recently 
as  the  chief  British  North  America 
Military  and  Naval  Station.  Under  the 
new  plan  of  defence  Halifax  is  garrisoned 
by  Canadian  troops  instead  of  British 
regulars,  and  ships  of  the  Canadian  Naval 
Service  make  this  their  headquarters. 
Halifax  is  rapidly  gaining  in  commercial 
strength.  Millions  of  dollars  are  now 
being  spent  on  its  docks  and  railway 
terminals,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  will  have  one  of  the  finest 
and  best -equipped  harbours  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  With  surroundings  of 
singular  beauty  and  a  glorious  climate,  the 
attractions  for  the  tourist  are  manifold. 
Many  charming  points  of  interest  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  the  sportsman 
and  the  pleasure-seeker. 

Running  easterly  from  Truro  is  the 
section  of  the  Intercolonial  which  affords 
communication  with  Pictou,  where  steamer 
connections  can  be  made  for  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Stellarton,  New  Glasgow, 
and  Mulgrave,  where  a  car  ferry,  the 
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s.s.  Scolia,  crosses  the  Strait  of  Canso 
to  Point  Tupper. 

Thence  the  line  passes  through  the 
beautiful  Cape  Breton  section  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  Sydneys,  the  great  industrial 
centre  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Last 
year  the  mines  in  this  vicinity  produced 
some  6,500,000  tons  of  coal,  and  a  huge 
steel-manufacturing  plant  is  working  at 
high  pressure  to  cope  with  its  orders. 
From  Sydney  the  historic  Louisbourg 
is  easily  reached  by  rail,  and  from  North 
Sydney  a  fast  steamer  makes  daily  trips 
to  Newfoundland.  Steamers  run  from 
here  to  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  and  other 
points. 

The  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  is 
becoming  year  by  year  better  recognized 
as  an  ideal  land  for  the  tourist.  It  must 
be  seen  to  be  enjoyed. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  March 
31,  1912,  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Railway  amounted  to  : — 


Locomotives  ...  ...  ...  ...  392 

Cars  for  passenger  equipment  ...  466 

Cars  for  freight  equipment . 12,193 

Snowploughs...  ...  ...  ...  1x9 

Steam  cranes  ...  ...  ...  ...  It- 


Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  : — 
Locomotives  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Cars  for  passenger  equipment .  61 

Cars  for  freight  equipment  ...  ...  522 

Snow  ploughs,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  39 

The  equipment  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways  is  thoroughly 
modern  and  is  kept  in  excellent  condition. 
The  principal  workshops,  situated  at 
Moncton,  cover  an  area  of  over  20 
acres  and  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
machinery  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  locomotives  and  the  various  types  of 
passenger  and  freight  cars.  Over  10,000 
employees  are  on  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways’  pay-roll,  and  more  than  $7,000,000 
are  annually  disbursed  in  wages. 

Two  through  trains,  the  “Ocean  Limited” 
and  the  “  Maritime  Express,”  leave  Bona- 
venture  Union  Depot,  Montreal,  daily  except 
Saturday,  for  Quebec,  Moncton,  St.  John, 
and  Halifax,  and  meet  connections  for  the 
Sydneys,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New¬ 
foundland.  A  glance  at  the  passenger 
time-table  will  show  that  excellent  service 
is  also  maintained  for  local  traffic.  In 
fact,  for  frequency  of  trains  and  the  speed 
at  which  they  travel  —  in  proportion  to 
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the  population  served — it  is  probably 
unsurpassed  in  America. 

The  interests  of  shippers  of  goods  to 
and  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  are 
well  served.  Through  fast  freights  are 
run  daily  between  Montreal  and  Halifax, 
and  daily  except  Sunday  between  Truro 
and  Sydney,  while  numerous  way  freights 
provide  adequate  service  for  local  shippers. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  is  a  continued  increase  of  freight 
business  on  the  Intercolonial,  which  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  improved  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  for  there 
could  not  be  a  more  reliable  sign  of 
business  stimulation  than  the  fact  that  the 
railways  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  movement  of  all 
the  freight  traffic  that  is  offering. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
very  healthy  growth  in  the  number  of 
industries.  So  great  has  this  been  in  fact 
that  only  those  who  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  such  matters  can  realize  the 
extent  of  the  industrial  awakening. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  stride 
in  the  shipment  of  manufactured  goods  to 
the  more  populous  centres  of  the  West. 
The  enormous  output  of  the  steel  industries 
is  an  important  factor  in  this  connection. 
The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  “  sea 
food”  is  proving  an  additional  source  of 
revenue. 

In  days  gone. by  practically  the  whole 
of  the  lumber  output  was  exported  by 
sailing  vessels,  and  in  later  years  by  tramp 
steamers,  the  market  being  principally  in 
Great  Britain.  Now  large  shipments  are 
made  by  rail  to  Montreal  and  to  points  in 
Western  Canada,  while  a  good  deal  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  cut  is  exported  to  the  New 
England  States. 

Maritime  Province  fruits  too  are  going 

o  o 

westward  by  rail,  Nova  Scotia  apples,  on 
account  of  their  distinctive  flavour,  being 
specially  popular.  A  few  years  ago  a 
western  market  for  Maritime  fruits  was 
undi  earned  of,  and  even  to-day  it  seems 
like  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.”  But 
special  care  has  developed  the  business, 
which  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  becomes  greater  in  the 
ever-growing  West. 

In  the  winter  months  enormous  ship¬ 
ments  of  Manitoba  and  Canadian  North- 
West  wheat  arc  made  from  the  terminals 
at  St.  John  and  Halifax,  and  exports  of 
all  classes  of  Canadian  products  pass 
through  the  Atlantic  gateways.  In  order 


to  cope  with  this  increased  traffic  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  millions 
on  harbour  improvements  at  Halifax  and 
St.  John. 

The  industries  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
require  a  lot  of  raw  material,  and  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  western  manu¬ 
factured  products  involving  increased 
freight  from  that  direction.  Newfoundland 
and  Canada  are  rapidly  increasing  their 
interchange  of  business,  and  a  goodly  share 
of  this  traffic  finds  its  way  over  the 
Intercolonial. 

The  statistics  given  below  show  the 
development  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Railways’  traffic  during  the  past  ten 
years  : — 


1902. 

1912. 

Freight  earnings... 
Freight  tonnage  ... 
Passenger  earning.-. 
Passengers  carried 
Train  miles 

Car  mileage 

#3,460,090 

2,46r,i97 

#1,856,027 

2.370,974 

6.34L779 

76,632,892 

#7,185,171: 

4,656,817 

#3,170,588 

3,704,629 

7,754,°()i 

104,272.8,81 

Another  feature  that  is  contributing  to 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  that  more  attention  is  being 
paid  by  the  Federal  and  Local  Govern¬ 
ments  to  attracting  immigration  to  Eastern 
Canada.  W  hile  the  number  induced  to 
make  their  homes  here  is  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  number  of  those  who 
settle  in  Western  Canada,  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
climate,  lands,  timber,  agricultural  and 
industrial  possibilities,  dairying,  fruit  and 
cattle  raising,  social  conditions  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  hunting  and  fishing,  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  are  better  known, 
thousands  with  moderate  means  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  awaiting 
them. 

The  management  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways  is  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  which 
office  is  at  present  filled  by  the  Hon. 
trank  Cochrane.  In  May  1909  a  new 
system  was  inaugurated,  by  what  was 
known  as  the  “  Canadian  Government 
Railways  Managing  Board,”  consisting  of 
five  members :  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  ;  an  Assistant  Chair¬ 
man  ;  the  General  Superintendent,  in 
charge  of  operation,  maintenance, 
engineering,  and  accounts ;  the  General 
1  raffic  Manager,  in  charge  of  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  ;  and  the  General  Solicitor. 
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The  Board,  however,  has  been  abolished, 
and  on  May  15,  1913,  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  P. 
Gutelius,  as  was  also  the  National  Trans¬ 
continental  Railway  in  New  Brunswick 
from  Moncton  to  Edmundston. 

The  offices  for  the  general  administration 
of  the  railways  are  in  Moncton,  N.B. 

Fast  through  freight  and  passenger 
expresses  are  the  connecting  lipks  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  and  by  the 
operation  of  these  traffic  is  developing 
steadily  in  the  way  foreseen  by  those  who, 
over  a  generation  ago,  moulded  together 
the  scattered  provinces  of  British  North 
America.  The  improvement  of  traffic 
conditions  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
is  most  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  country  is  best  served  by  its  being 
maintained  as  a  Government  road,  for  with 
the  line  earning  a  substantial  surplus  over 
operating  expenses,  a  surplus  which  is  not 
going  into  dividends,  but  is  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  improvements  and  addition  to 
equipment,  the  people  of  Canada  will  more 
readily  see  the  advantages  of  having  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  a  line  that  is  the 
property  of  the  people  and  run  for  their 
benefit.  It  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
Government  ownership  that  the  profits 
shall  go  back  to  the  people  in  improved 
service,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  Government  Railways  are 
devoted. 

Hudson  Bay  Railway 

The  Canadian  Government’s  railway 
operations  in  the  West  are  confined  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway,  which  is  being 
built  from  Le  Pas,  on  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  to  Port  Nelson  on 
Hudson  Bay.  As  the  crow  flies,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  terminals  is  412 
miles  ;  the  completed  line  will  measure  418 
miles,  the  detours  necessitated  being  few 
and  far  between. 

The  principal  motive  for  the  construction 
of  this  line  was  to  provide  an  alternative 
route  by  which  the  grain  of  the  West  may 
reach  the  markets  of  the  East  and  Europe. 
Under  existing  conditions  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
prairies  and  shipped  to  the  East,  results 
every  year  in  considerable  congestion  of 
the  railroads  between  the  prairies  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  Delays  are  frequent,  and 
consequently  both  farmers  and  merchants 
received  with  enthusiasm  a  project  which 
was  calculated  to  relieve  the  strain.  Apart 
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from  this,  however,  the  advantages  of  the 
Hudson  Hay  route  become  more  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  grain  shipped, 
as  at  present,  via  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William,  and  from  thence  by  ship  to 
rail  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  is  handled  at  least  twice  and 
sometimes  three  times  in  transit. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  route  lies 
in  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the 
safety  of  navigation  in  Hudson  Strait 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  an 
uncertainty  which,  it  is  feared,  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  underwriting  charges 
exceedingly  high.  The  argument  that 


Hudson  Bay  is  frozen  over  for  six  months 
of  the  year  is  only  potent  when  the  route  is 
considered  as  competitive  with  that  via 
Vancouver  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  choice  of  a  northern  terminus 
offered  some  difficulty  at  first,  opinion 
being  divided  between  Port  Nelson  and 
Fort  Churchill.  A  careful  survey,  however, 
showed  that  while  grades,  curvature,  and 
cost  of  construction  per  mile  would 
be  approximately  the  same  whichever 
terminus  was  chosen,  the  route  to  Port 
Nelson  was  some  miles  shorter,  and  that 
place  was  accordingly  selected. 

A  Government  report  estimates  that  the 


traffic  upon  this  road  will  eventually 
amount  to  3,000  trains  per  annum,  1,800 
running  towards  the  bay  and  1,200 
returning.  Another  estimate,  solely 
concerned  with  the  grain  traffic,  may 
well  be  quoted.  In  this  instance,  during 
a  limited  space  of  time  amounting  to  30 
days,  16  trains  per  diem  are  allowed,  each 
train  carrying  4,000  tons.  Whether  this 
heavy  total  will  be  reached  or  not,  however, 
is  problematical;  it  is  not  likely  to  prove 
easy  to  secure  shipping  to  handle  so  much 
grain  between  the  time  when  the  crop 
matures  and  the  freezing  over  of  Hudson 
Strait. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  OLD  TRESTLE-BRIDGE. 
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WHEAT,  ALBERTA. 


STATISTICS 


AREA 

H  E  Dominion  of 
Canada,  extending 

westward  from  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  to 

the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  northward  from 
the  United  States 
boundary  into  the 

Arctic  Circle,  embraces  a  total  area 
computed  at  3,729,665  square  miles.  This 
area  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  and  the 
Yukon  and  North-West  Territories.  The 

area  of  the  latter  are  : — 


Alberta  . 

British  Columbia  ... 
Manitoba  ... 

New  Brunswick  ... 
North-West  Territories  ... 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island  ... 


Square 

Miles. 

•••  255,285 

355)855 
251,832 
27,985 
...  1,242,224 
21,428 
407,262 
2,184 


Square 

Miles. 

Quebec 

.  706,834 

Saskatchewan 

251,700 

Yukon 

.  207,076 

Of  the  total  area,  125,755  square  miles 
consist  of  water,  the  principal  lakes 
being  those  forming,  with  the  aid  of 
canals  and  rivers,  a  continuous  waterway 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Fort 
William  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  dimensions  of  these  lakes  are  : — 


Length. 

Miles. 

Superior 

354 

Michigan 

316 

Huron  ...  ...  ... 

207 

Erie . 

239 

Ontario 

193 

POPULATION 

For  statistics  relating  to  the 

origin  and 

distribution  of  the  population  of  Canada, 
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the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special 
article  dealing  with  that  subject. 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

In  Canada  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  is  under  provincial 
control,  and  at  present  divergent  methods, 
with,  in  certain  provinces,  entire  lack 
of  statistics,  render  impossible  the 
deduction  for  any  series  of  years  of 
annual  birth-,  marriage-  and  death-rates 
for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  publication  of  annual  vital 


Breadth. 

Area. 

Mean  Depth. 

Miles. 

Square  Miles. 

Ft. 

162 

31,800 

688 

n8 

22,400 

690 

IOI 

23,200 

700 

84 

59 

10,000 

53 

7,260 

500 

statistics  has  only  recently  begun,  and 
for  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  no 
returns  of  the  kind  are  yet  available. 
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Number  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  by  Provinces,  1911. 


Provinces. 

Births. 

Birth-rale 
per  1,000 
living. 

Marriages. 

Marriage-rate 
per  1,000 
living. 

Deaths. 

Death-rate 
per  1,000 
living. 

Excess 
of  Births 
over 
Deaths. 

Prince  Edward  Island 

M97 

L5'97 

470 

5*01 

1,114 

1 1*89 

3*3 

4,085 

38,571 

Nova  Scotia  ... 

12,322 

25-03 

3,004 

6*io 

8,237 

1673 

Quebec 

74.475 

37'ia 

L5,254 

7*61 

35>9°4 

17*92 

Ontario 

57.AL5 

22*68 

25,807 

10*23 

34-34 1 

13*61 

22,894 

Manitoba 

.  .  . 

i5.9lX 

34'93 

5, 07 

I  I  36 

5,4s' 

12  03 

10,437 

6,018 

Saskatchewan 

». 745 

1776 

3,511 

7  13 

2,727 

5  54 

Alberta 

8,813 

23'52 

3,630 

9*69 

3,618 

969 

5,195 

2,181 

British  Columbia . 

5,841 

14*88 

4>5°9 

1 1  *49 

3,660 

932 

Yukon 

48 

5 '64 

41 

482 

87 

10*22 

—39 

Birth-  and  Death-Rates  by  Provinces  with  Natural  Increase,  1900-1  and  1911. 


- - - ~~ - 

Birth-rate. 

Death-rate. 

Natural  Increase. 

Provinces. 

1 900- 1. 

I9II. 

1900-1. 

1911. 

- - 

1900-1.  1911. 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia  . 

New  Brunswick  . 

Quebec  .  .  . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba  . 

Saskatchewan )  . 

Alberta  ...  ) 

British  Columbia  . 

Yukon  ...  .  •••  . 

21*07 

23*29 

25*98 

36*28 

23*91 

31*07 

3r96 

i5[36 

I5‘97 

25-03 

37-18 

22-68 

34'93 
(  17-76  ) 

1  23-52  s 
14-88 

5'64 

II-50 

ii*6i 

”'54 

i8-54 

I5'24 

12*21 

1 1*90 

978 

11*89 

16- 73 

17- 92 

13*61 

12*03 

Ha} 

9*32 

10*22 

9-57  4'°8 

ii*68  8*30 

14*44 

17*74  19*26 

8*67  9-07 

1 8*86  '  22*91 

12*22 

20*06  I3*86 

5-58  5*5j> 

‘  — 4'58 

Canada  ...  ...  •••  •••  . 

27*82 

15*12 

12*70 

1  Incomplete  returns. 
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Estimated  Values  of  Forest  Products,  1911  and  1912. 


Variety  of 


Lumber,  lath,  and  shingles 

Firewood 

Pulp-wood 

Posts  and  Rails  ... 

Cross-tries  . 

Square  timber  exported 

Cooperage  . 

Poles  . 

Logs  exported . 

Tanning  material 
Round  mining  timber 
Miscellaneous  exports  ... 
Miscellaneous  products 


Total 


Timber. 


I9II. 

1912. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

82,000,000 

84,000,000 

47,000,000 

50,000,000 

10,000,000 

12,000,000 

9,500,000 

10,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

800,000 

1 ,900,000 

1,800,000 

1,700,000 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

1,100,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

600,000 

200,000 

300,000 

10,000,000 

10,500,000 

170,600,000 

182,300,000 

937 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CANADA 


Total  Value  of  Fisheries  by  Provinces  i\t  the  Fiscal  Years  1908-12. 


Provinces. 


Prince  Edward  Island 
Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 
Quebec  ... 

Ontario  ... 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan  ... 
Alberta  ... 

British  Columbia 
Yukon 


Total  for  Canada  ... 


1 90S. 

Dollars. 

1,492,695 

7>632>33° 

5,300,564 

2.047,39° 

1  >935.025 
806,615 
102,490 

59<3 1 7 

6,122,923 


25.499.349 


Dollars. 

1,378,621 

8,009,856 

4.754.295 

1,881,817 

2,100,075 

600,396 

I52>795 

49.246 

6,465.038 

58,955 


25.45 1  >094 


1910. 

Dollars. 

1.197,556 

8,081,1 1 1 
4,676,315 
1,808,436 

2,177,813 

1,103,385 

173,580 

82,562 

io.3 14,755 

113,654 


29,629,167 


1 9 1 1 . 


Dollars. 

1,153,708 
10,1 19,243 
4,134.144 
1,692.475 
2,026,121 
1,302,779 
172,903 
82,460 

9,163,235 

118,365 


29,965.433 


1912. 


Dollars. 

1,196,396 

9,367,550 

4,886,157 

1,868,136 

2,205,436 

1,113,486 

139,436 

102,325 

13,677,125 

1 1 1,825 


34,667,872 


Quantities  and  Values  of  Minerals  produced  in  Canada,  1911  and  1912. 


Description. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Increase  (  +  )  or 
decrease  (  — ) 
in  value. 

1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

Copper  lb. 

Gold  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  02. 

Lig  iron  .  ton 

Lead  lb. 

Nickel  . 

...  ... 

Silver  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  oz. 

Other  metallic  products . 

55,648,011 

473, 1 59 

9 '7-535 
23,784,969 
34,098,744 
32,559,044 

77,775,6oo 
607,609 
1,014,587 
35,763,476 
44,84  L542 
3L93L7IO 

Dollars. 

6,886,998 

9,781,077 

12,307,125 

827,717 

10,229,623 

17,355,272 

41 1 ,332 

Dollars. 

12,709,311 

1 2,559,443 
14,550,999 
1,597,554 

13,452,463 
+9  425,656 
982,676 

Dollars. 

+5,822,313 

+2,778,366 

+2,243,874 

+769.837 

4-3,222,840 

4-2,070,384 

+571,344 

Total  . 

Less  pig  iron  credited  to  imported  ores...  ton 

875,349 

127,414 

11.323,388 

5 1 8,383 

291,092 

91,582 

5,692,915 

7,533,525 

978,232 

57,799444 

11,693,721 

75,278,10  2 
14,100.1  T3 

+ 1 7,478,958 
4-2,406,392 

Total  metallic . 

— 

46,105,423 

61,177,989 

+  15,072,566 

Asbestos  and  asbestic  ...  ...  ...  ton 

Coal  ...  . 

...  ,, 

Crypsum 

Natural  gas 

Petroleum...  ...  ...  ...  ...  bbl. 

Salt  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ton 

Cement  .  ...  ...  ...  bbl. 

Clay  products  . 

L>me  . bus'll 

Stone  . 

Miscellaneous  non-metallic  . 

131,260 

14,699,953 

576,498 

243,336 

95,053 

7,i2°,787 

7,992,234 

2,943,108 

26,467,646 

993,394 

1,917,678 

357,°73 

4+3,004 

7,644,537 

8,359,933 

1  >5 1 7-599 
4,328,757 

2,142,842 

2,979,384 

36,349,299 

1,320,883 

2,311,126 

345,050 

459,582 

9,083,216 

9,343,321 

1,717,77! 

4,675,851 

3.364,017 

+36,276 

4-9,881,653 

+327,489 

+393,448 

— 12,023 
+  16,578 
+1,438,679 
+983,388 
4-200,172 

+347,094 

+1,221,175 

Total  non-metallic 

— 

— 

57,n5,57i 

71,949,500 

+  1+833,929 

Grand  total 

— 

103,220,994 

133,127,489  4-29,906,495 
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STATISTICS 


Valuk  of  Mixfrai.s  RKODUCFI) 

ix  Canada  by  Provixcks 

IX  THK  C.VI. 

■. X DA R  Yf.ARS  1911  AND  I912. 

19*  I. 

igl  2.* 

Provinces. 

Value.  I 

Ar  cent,  of  total. 

Value. 

Per  cent,  of  t» 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Nova  Scotia  ... 

1 5»4°9'397 

'493 

18,843,324 

14  1 3 

New  Brunswick 

612,850 

C59 

806,584 

o'6  r 

Quebec 

9,304,717 

9  01 

1 1,675,682 

8-77 

Ontario 

42,796,162 

41-46 

51,023.134 

38-33 

Manitoba 

1,791.772 

'74 

2,314,922 

1  74 

Saskatchewan 

636,706 

062 

9°9-934 

o-68 

Alberta 

6,662,673 

6-46 

12,1 10,960 

9'  10 

British  Columbia  ... 

21,299,305 

20-63 

29,335.323 

22*20 

North-West  Territories 

4,707,432 

4'5b 

5,887,626 

4'42 

Total 

103,220,994 

IOO'OO 

133,127,489 

IOO'OO 

1  Subject  to  revision. 


Statistics  of  Maxufacturks  by  Provixcks,  1900,  1905,  and  1910. 


Provinces. 


1900. 

Canada . 

P.E.  Island  ... 

Nova  Scotia  ... 

New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
British  Columbia 

1905. 

Canada-. 

P.E.  Island  ... 

Nova  Scotia  ... 

New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British  Columbia 

I9IO. 

Canada . 

P.E.  Island 
Nova  Scotia  ... 

New  Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Establishments. 

Capital 

No. 

Dollars. 

14,650 

446,916,487 

334 

2,081,766 

1,188 

34,586,416 

919 

20,741,170 

4.845 

142,403,407 

6,543 

214,972,275 

324 

7.539.69 1 

105 

1,689,870 

392 

22,901,892 

15.796 

846,585,023 

285 

1,680,541 

909 

75,089,191 

628 

26,792,698 

4.965 

255.479.662 

7.996 

397,484,705 

354 

27  517.297 

80 

3.973,075 

120 

5'545»‘S2 1 

459 

53,022,033 

19,218 

1,247,583,609 

442 

2,013,365 

1 ,480 

79.596,34 1 

1,158 

36,125,012 

6,584 

326  946,925 

8,001 

595.394.6o8 

439 

47,941,54° 

173 

7,019,951 

290 

29,5 1 8,346 

65 1 

123,027,521 

Employees. 

Salaries  and  Wages 

No. 

Dollars. 

339,173 

113,249,350 

3.084 

445,998 

23,284 

5,613,571 

22,158 

5,748,990 

110,329 

36,550.655 

161,757 

56,548,286 

5,219 

2,419,549 

1,168 

465,763 

11,454 

5,456, 538 

392,530 

165,100,011 

2,919 

445,676 

24.237 

9,284,864 

19,426 

6,581,41 1 

1 19,008 

47,160,452 

189,370 

82,415,520 

10,333 

5,ot)°,79I 

1,444 

721,875 

2,045 

1,167,107 

23, 748 

11,413,315 

5i5,203 

241,008,416 

3.762 

531.01 7 

28,795 

10,628,955 

24.755 

8,314,212 

158,207 

69,432,07 

258,817 

117,645,784 

17,325 

10,912,866 

3,250 

1,936,284 

6,980 

4,365,661 

AT  1 

33  1  “ 

17,240,670 

Raw  and 

Partly  Marti  fact  ured 

M  it.  rials. 

Value  of  Produc is. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

266,527,858 

481,053,375 

1,319,058 

2.326.708 

13,161,077 

23-592,513 

10,814,014 

20,972,470 

86,679,779 

138,230,400 

158,287,994 

24  >,533-486 

7,955,504 

12,927,439 

1,121,342 

1,04,987 

7,246,684 

19447.778 

718,352,603 

1,851 ,615 

32,574,323 

22,133,951 

219,861,648 

367,850,002 

‘  28,155,732 

2,520,172 

5,116,782 

38,288,378 

601.509,018 

1,165,975.639 

1,816,804 

3,136,470 

26,058,3 15 

52,706,184 

18,516,096 

35,422,302 

184,374,053 

550,901 ,050 

297,580,125 

579,810,225 

30,491), 829 

53,673/109 

2,747, 266 

6,332,132 

9,998.777 

18,788,825 

29.9  >7-753 

65,204,236 

939 
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COMMERCE 


Aggregate  External  Trade  of  Canada,  Fiscal  Years  1868-1913. 


Years. 

Total 

Exports. 

Total 

Imports. 

Aggregate 

Trade  of 

Canada. 

Value  per  capita. 

Ratio  of 
Exports  to 
Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total 

Trade. 

$ 

$ 

* 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

Per  cent. 

1868 

57>567>888 

73,459,644 

131,027,532 

I7-°7 

21.78 

38.85 

78-37 

1869 

60,474,781 

7°,4i5,i65 

130,889,946 

17.72 

20.63 

38.35 

85-88 

1870  . 

73,57349° 

74,814,339 

148,387,829 

21.29 

21.66 

42-95 

98-34 

1871  . 

74,173,618 

96,092,971 

170,266,589 

21.08 

27.31 

48-39 

77-19 

1872  . 

82,639,663 

111,430,527 

194,070,190 

22.88 

30.96 

53-74 

74-16 

1873  . 

89,789,922 

128,01 1,281 

217,801,203 

2448 

34-89 

59-37 

70- 14 

1874  . 

89,351,928 

128,213,582 

2 1 7-565,5 10 

23-36 

33-52 

56.88 

69-69 

187s  . 

77,886,979 

123,070,283 

200,957,262 

20.04 

3 1  -66 

51-?0 

63-29 

1876  . 

80,966,435 

93,210,346 

174,176,781 

20.50 

23.60 

44.10 

86-86 

1877  . 

75,875,393 

99.327,962 

175,203,355 

18.90 

24-75 

43-65 

76-39 

1878  ...  . 

79,323,667 

93,081,787 

172,405.454 

J9  44 

22.82 

42.26 

85-22 

1879  . 

71,451,225 

81,964,427 

1 53,455,682 

i7-24 

1977 

37.01 

87- J7 

1880  . 

87,911,458 

86,489,747 

174,401,205 

20.85 

20.52 

4i-37 

101-64 

1881  . 

98,290,823 

105,380,840 

203,621,663 

22.67 

24.29 

46.96 

93-27 

1882  ...  . 

102,137,203 

119,419,500 

221,556,703 

23-30 

27.24 

50.54 

85-53 

1883  . 

98,085,804 

132,254,022 

230.339,826 

22.13 

29.84 

5i-97 

74-16 

1884 

91,406,496 

116,397,043 

207,803,539 

20.39 

25.96 

46-35 

78-53 

1885  . 

89,238,361 

108,941,486 

198,179,847 

19.67 

24.OI 

43.68 

81-91 

1886 

85,251,314 

104,424,561 

189,675,875 

18.59 

22.77 

41.36 

81-64 

1887  . 

89,515,811 

112,892,236 

202,408,047 

19-3 1 

24-35 

43.66 

79-29 

1888  . 

90,203,000 

1 10,894,630 

201,097,630 

19.25 

23.67 

42.92 

8i'34 

1889  . 

89,189,167 

1 15,224,93! 

204,414,098 

18.83 

24-33 

43-i6 

77HO 

1890 

96,749,149 

121,858,241 

218,607,390 

20.20 

25-45 

45-65 

79HO 

1891  . 

98,417,296 

1 19,967,638 

218,384,934 

20  32 

24.76 

45.08 

82-04 

1892  ...  . 

113,963,375 

127,406,068 

24 1 -369,443 

23-31 

26.06 

49-37 

89-45 

1893  . 

1 1 8,564,352 

129,074,268 

247,638,620 

24.O2 

26.15 

50.17 

9I"85 

1894  . 

117,524,949 

123,474,94° 

240,999,889 

23-58 

24.78 

48.36 

95’i8 

1895  . 

113,638,803 

1 10,781,682 

224,420,485 

22.57 

22.01 

44-58 

102-58 

1896  . 

121,013,852 

118,011,508 

239,025,360 

2.3-79 

23.2O 

46.99 

102-54 

1897  . 

1 37,95°,253 

119,218,607 

257,168,862 

26.83 

23.18 

50.01 

1 1571 

1898  . 

164,152,683 

140,323,053 

304,475,736 

.31-57 

26.99 

58-56 

1 16-98 

1899  . 

158,896,905 

162,764,308 

321,661,213 

30.21 

30-95 

61.16 

9762 

19OO  . 

191,894,723 

189,622,513 

38i,5i7,236 

36-05 

35-63 

71.68 

101-20 

I9OI  . 

196,487,632 

I9°,4I5,525 

386,903,157 

36-37 

35-24 

71.61 

103-19 

I902  . 

211,640,286 

212,270,158 

423,910,444 

38.26 

38.37 

76.63 

99-70 

I9°3  . 

225,849,724 

241,214,961 

467,064,685 

39.81 

42-52 

82.33 

93-63 

1904  . 

213,521,235 

259,211,803 

472,733,038 

36.66 

44-50 

81.16 

8277 

i9°5  . 

203,316,872 

266,834,417 

470,151,289 

33-93 

44-53 

78.46 

76-20 

1906  . 

256,586,630 

294,286,015 

550,872,645 

4T-58 

47.69 

89.27 

87-19 

1907 1  . 

205,277,197 

259,786,007 

465,063,204 

32-57 

41.22 

73-79 

79-02 

1908 

280,006,606 

370,786,525 

650,793. 13 1 

43-i4 

57-12 

100.26 

75-52 

1909  . 

261,512,159 

309,756,608 

571,268,767 

39.06 

46.27 

85-33 

84-42 

1910  . 

301,358,529 

39 1  >852,692 

693,211,221 

43-57 

56-65 

100.22 

76-91 

I9II  . 

297,196,365 

472,247,540 

769,443,905 

4T-52 

65  97 

I07-49 

62-93 

1912 

315,317,250 

559,320,544 

874,637,794 

42.23 

74-9 1 

117.14 

56-38 

19!3  . 

393,232,057 

692,032,392 

1,085,264,449 

5069 

89.19 

139.88 

56-83 

1  Nine  months  only. 
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BANKING 


Assets  of  Chartered  Banks  of  Canada,  December  31,  1912. 


Chartered  Banks. 

Specie. 

Dominion 

Notes. 

Call  and  Short 
Loans  in  Canada. 

Current  Loans 
in  Canada. 

Other  Assets 

Total  Assets. 

Bank  of  Montreal 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

6,967,834 

'3,585,310 

— 

108,819,720 

1 10,166,615 

239,539,477 

Bank  of  New  Brunswick 

3IL7I3 

661,073 

1,191,702 

8,129,735 

2,169,632 

12,463,853 

Quebec  Bank 

373-438 

819,072 

2,422,639 

12,747,632 

33,088,492 

5,259,362 

21,622,143 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  . 

3-49 1, 558 
858,721 

5,100,972 

4,248,537 

25,349,739 

71,279,298 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

3,562,518 

2,903,726 

33,276,020 

26,720,484 

67.32i.4fH) 

Bank  of  Toronto  .  . 

838,985 

3,031,817 

1,918,546 

44,449,986 

7,753,915 

57,993,249 

Molsons  Bank 

514,792 

3,864,587 

5,574,229 

31,696,123 

9,135,204 

50,784,935 

Banque  Nationale  ...  . 

1 38,472 

696,171 

3.248,522 

15,409,528 

3,951,15° 

23,443,843 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  ... 

2,346,531 

S.O^,1 38 

5,407,744 

52,273,568 

18,843,534 

5,487,755 

83,885,515 

Banque  Provinciale  du  Canada 

43,255 

220,090 

1,875,386 

5,143,014 

12,769,500 

Union  Bank  of  Canada . 

689,790 

3,733,250 

2,851,764 

43,943,643 

18,069,690 

69,288, 1  37 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

5,745,i6i 

11,497,004 

1 1,240,188 

0,008.62  5 
8,854,821 

154,387,802 

56,669,593 

237-398,185 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada... 

5,202,441 

91,888,804 

63,512,917 

I  No, 691).  1 7 : 

Dominion  Bank  ... 

1,563,01 1 

7,514,872 

5,994,709 

46,333,703 

17,818,385 

79,224,680 

Bank  of  Hamilton  ...  ...  . 

702,761 

3,808,803 

2,363,410 

31,403.575 

9,673,296 

47.951,845 

Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

55i,i49 

1,930,103 

2,199,197 

29,613,326 

6.947,3 1 4 

41,241,089 

Banque  d’Hochelaga  ... 

301,827 

1,289,641 

3,098,548 

592,378 

22,206,845 

6,808,514 

31,191), 205 

Bank  of  Ottawa  ... 

1,028,681 

1,399,639 

34,376,751 

10,771,176 

50,674,795 

Imperial  Bank  of  Canada 

1,586,882 

10,330,524 

3,587,072 

40,805,724 

22,354,717 

78,664,919 

Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  1  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,526,521 

4,526,521 

Metropolitan  Bank 

143,703 

1,195,023 

1,372,059 

8,203,616 

2,883,414 

'3,797,815 

Home  Bank  of  Canda  ...  ...  . 

81,238 

660,797 

843,658 

1,579,678 

8,573,971 

2,191,852 

13,o87,536 

Northern  Crown  Bank  ...  . 

226,558 

184,631 

5,452,126 

4,420,549 

21,127,432 

Sterling  Bank  of  Canada 

38,380 

476,537 

961,203 

15,230,819 

1,911,764 

8,618,703 

Bank  of  Vancouver  ...  . 

13,388 

123,527 

300,000 

1,963,661 

739,314 

3,139,890 

Weyburn  Security  Bank  ...  . 

9,887 

74,789 

— 

927,540 

460,223 

1,472,439 

Banque  Internationale  du  Canada3  ... 

10,277 

211,472 

525,444 

986,259 

1,132,162 

2,865,514 

Total  . 

33,78o,333 

94,584H84 

70,655,661 

881,331,981 

445,728,699 

1,526,081,158 

1  Is  being  wound  up.  3  Now  merged  with  the  Home  Bank  of  Canada. 


FINANCE 

Liabilities  of  Chartered  Banks  of  Canada,  December  31,  1912. 


Chartered  Banks. 

Capital  paid  up. 

Rest  or 

Reserve  Fund. 

Notes  in 
Circulation. 

Bank  of  Montreal  . 

Dollars. 

16,000,000 

Dollars. 

16,000,000 

Dollars. 

16,031,426 

Bank  of  New  Brunswick 

1 ,000,003 

1,790,000 

967,734 

Quebec  Bank  .  . 

2,500,000 

1,250,000 

2,340,692 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  ... 

4,734,390 

8,728,146 

4,256,738 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

4,866,666 

2,774,000 

4,536,683 

Bank  of  Toronto 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,023,367 

Molsons  Bank  ... 

4,000,000 

4,700,000 

3,820,447 

Banque  Nationale 

2,000,000 

1 ,400,000 

2,034,477 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  ... 

6,749,33° 

6,410,760 

6,486,021 

Banque  Provinciale  du  Canada 

1,000,000 

575,000 

1,108,273 

Union  Bank  of  Canada 

5,000,000 

3,300,000 

4,673,744 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce... 

I  ^,000,000 

12,500,000 

15,804,145 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada . 

11,560,000 

12,560,000 

1 1,270,017 

Dominion  Bank... 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,256,368 

Bank  of  Hamilton  . 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

3,307,835 

Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

2,390,555 

2,990,555 

2,784,373 

Banque  d’Hochelaga . 

5,000,000 

5, 000, ocx) 

2,652,676 

Bank  of  Ottawa ... 

3,841,420 

4,341,420 

3,895,7*5 

Imperial  Bank  of  Canada 

6,665,126 

6,665,126 

6,264,157 

27,865 

Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada3  ... 

3,000,000 

— 

Metropolitan  Bank 

1,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,026,542 

Home  Bank  of  Canada 

1,298,856 

450,000 

1.322,895 

Northern  Crown  Bank . 

2,706,519 

300,000 

2,391,340 

Sterling  Bank  of  Canada  . 

1,046,850 

300,000 

1,038,860 

571,887 

Bank  of  Vancouver  . 

847,369 

40,000 

Weyburn  Security  Bank 

415,000 

15,000 

267,670 

Banque  Internationale  du  Canada3  ... 

1,359,833 

886,4 10 

Total . 

1 14,881,914 

106,840,007 

1 10,048,357 

■  Exclusive  of  capital  stock  and  rest  or  re  .rve  fund. 

94 1 


Deposits  by 
the  Public  in 
Canada. 


Other 

Liabilities. 


Total 

Liabilities.1 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 

148,389,564 
8,159,985 
i4-436>357 
37>597>4J7 
35,o73.046 
40,849,160 
37,056,484 
15,951,423 
60,029,902 
8,457,70° 
49,225,256 
170, 168,288 
107,835,553 
58,596,481 
35,447,679 
31,026,678 
20,358,259 
37.347.504 
54--5°.748 

9,989,497 
9,463,905 
13,808,623 
5.9L3.701 
1 ,536,756 

790.239 

657754 


1,012,418,559 


Dollars. 

41,664,946 

462,651 

992,016 

15,716,845 

17,924,381 

586,409 

594,42 1 

1 ,691 , 1 59 
3,809,293 
1,614,661 

6,751,435 

22,471,234 

36,499,437 

3,241,656 

2.077,335 

1.47  '.573 
2.074,845 
828,536 
2,970,001 
3,698,316 
324,081 
4I0,20f) 
1,708,669 
228,539 
108,240 
62,891 
445 


169,984,221 


206,085,936 

9,590,370 

17,769,065 
57,57 1 .000 
57.534,7 10 
46.458,936 

4 '-47 ‘.352 
19,677,059 
70,325,216 
1 1 , 1 80,634 
60,650,435 
208,443,667 
155,605.007 
67,094,505 
40,832,849 
35,282,624 
25,085,780 
42,07 ',755 

63,484,906 

3,726,181 
1 1 ,340, 1 20 
1 1,197,006 
17,1)08,632 
7,181,100 
2,216,883 
1,120,800 
1,544,609 


1,292,451,137 


Now  merged  with  Home  Bank  of  Canada, 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CANADA 


ADDENDUM 


THE  HOME  BANK  OF  CANADA 

In  1854  the  Toronto  Savings  Bank  opened 
its  doors  in  that  city.  To-day  the  same 
building  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Home  Bank  of  Canada,  into  which 
the  original  concern  has  developed,  and 
it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
bank  premises  in  Toronto,  if  not  in  Ontario. 
Changes  in  the  charter  during  the  last  sixty 
years — the  first  alteration  being  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  title  of  “  The  Home  Savings  and 
Loan  Company  ” — have  been  practically  of 
name  only,  and  the  institution  has  pre¬ 


T  the  conclusion  of 
our  labours  it  is  only 
fitting  that  tribute 
should  be  paid  to 
all  those  who  have 
assisted  and  so  have 
rendered  possible  the 
production  of  this 
volume.  Members  of  the  Governments, 
both  Dominion  and  Provincial,  financial 
magnates,  captains  of  industry,  and  many 
other  leading  men  have  lent  their  willing 
assistance  to  forward  the  project  which 
they  realized  could  do  nothing  but  good 
to  the  country  in  which  they  themselves 
were  so  largely  interested. 

It  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task 
to  mention  by  name  all  those  to  whom 
our  thanks  are  due.  We,  however,  particu¬ 
larly  desire  to  record  our  most  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Dominion  Government  (Immi¬ 
gration  and  Agricultural  Departments), 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  for  the  loan  of  the  many 
unique  photographs  which  are  reproduced 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  for  the  various 
articles  appearing  under  their  names  for 


served  its  original  identity  since  first 
beginning  business.  It  is  regarded  in 
financial  circles  as  being  in  the  control 
of  a  sound  conservative  management. 

With  branches  all  over  the  Dominion, 
its  most  recent  extension  has  been  the 
opening  of  a  branch  at  Calgary  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Burland,  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  large  and  growing  business 
interests  in  the  West.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  Home  Bank  has  already  been 
concerned  in  the  financing  of  the  Grain 
Growers’  Grain  Company. 
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FINAL  NOTE 

data  supplied,  and  for  assistance  rendered 
in  other  directions. 

Special  thanks  and  acknowledgments 
are  also  due  to  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

W.  T.  Macoun,  Esq.,  Dominion  Horti¬ 
culturist,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa  ;  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Esq.,  Dairy  and 
Cold  Storage  Commissioner,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa;  Professor  Herbert 

S.  Arkell,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Live  Stock 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa ;  J.  B.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Editor, 
Publications  Branch,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ottawa ;  Professor  McReady, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Instruction,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  ;  John  McCleish,  Esq., 
B.A.,  Chief  of  Division  of  Mineral  Resources 
and  Statistics,  Department  of  Mines, 
Ottawa  ;  Donaldson  B.  Dowling,  Esq., 
B.Sc.,  F.R.S.L.,  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada;  G.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  ;  C.  W.  Nash, 
Esq.,  Biologist,  Department  of  Education 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  H.  I.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  ;  W.  W. 
Edgar,  Esq.,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa  ; 

T.  K.  Doherty,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Commissioner 
for  Canada  of  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute;  James  White,  Esq.,  Assistant 
to  the  Chairman  for  the  Commission  of 


The  present  president  of  the  corporation 
is  Senator  James  Mason,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Eugene  O'Keefe,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Toronto,  who  died  recently.  The 
president  before  Mr.  O'Keefe  was  Senator 
Sir  Frank  Smith,  so  that  there  have  been 
two  presidents  of  the  Home  Bank,  within 
the  past  fifteen  years,  who  have  been 
Senators  of  the  Dominion.  Senator  Mason 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  in  May  1913. 
He  is  also  a  colonel  of  the  Canadian 
Militia,  and  widely  known  in  Canada  as 
a  military  man. 


Conservation  for  Canada ;  R.  F.  Stupart, 
Esq.,  Director,  Meteorological  Service  of 
Canada  ;  C.  M.  Barbeau,  Esq.,  B.S.,  B.Sc.. 
Assistant  Ethnologist,  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  ;  O.  C.  White,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Dominion  Field  Husbandman,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa ;  P.  Evans  Lewin, 
Esq.,  Librarian,  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
London,  England ;  Professor  J.  A.  Dale, 
M.A.,  Macdonald  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  McGill  University,  Montreal  ;  Rev. 
J.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  D.D.  ;  Professor 
J.  C.  Hemeon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  Esq.,  F.S.S., 
Editor,  Canadian  Annual  Review-,  Pro¬ 
fessor  B.  E.  Fernow,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  University  of 
Toronto ;  T.  M.  Hamer,  B.A. ;  Gordon 
Philips,  Esq.,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
London,  Ontario;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Pringle,  D.D. 

The  compiler  and  publishers  also  desire 
to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  loyalty 
and  consistent  endeavour  of  the  large  staff, 
the  members  of  which  have  been  engaged 
upon  a  work  which  has  been  frequently 
arduous,  but  to  single  out  any  individuals 
for  special  mention  would  be  invidious — all 
have  done  their  work  in  a  manner  which 
calls  for  gratitude. 
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